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TIE,  in  music,  the  name  givea  to  a  slightly- 
curved  line  which  connccte  two  like  notea  or 
tones.  They  are  then  played  or  suDg  aa  one. 
See  page  402S. 

TIEN-TSIH,  te  en'  Ueen' ,  a  Chinese  city  in 
the  province  of  Chi-li.  firet  opened  to  foreign 
trade  and  settlement  by  a  treaty  negotiated  in 
I860,  ajid  notr  one  of  the  busiest  ports  in  the 
country.  It  lies  on  the  Pei-ho  where  that  river 
meets  the  Grand  Canal,  and  is  about  seventy 
miles  southeast  of  Peking  (see  map  of  Asia, 
opposite  page  417).  Surrounded  by  walls  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  with  dirty  streets  and  un- 
attractive brick  or  mud  dwelling  houses,  native 
Tien-lsin  ia  still  typically  Chinese.  The  foreign 
settlement,  however,  which  is  known  as  Red 
Bamboo  Grove,  is  a  modem  European  city,  with 
a  fine  driveway  along  the  river,  good  Htreeta, 
gas  and  electricity,  attractive  homes  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  schools,  hospitals  and  clubs. 
This  section  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  Chinese  city,  and  is  tiie  center  of  im- 
portant business  interests.    Population,  800,000. 

Ticn-tain  has  railway  connections  with  Pe- 
king, the  coal  district  of  Kaiping,  Manchuria, 
and  Hankow  (by  way  of  Paotingfu  and  Ching- 
ting).  The  import  and  export  trade  is  very 
large,  both  with  foreign  and  domestic  porta. 
Exports  include  straw  braid,  furs,  hides,  cameb' 
wool,  tobacco,  wood  and  coal,  and  the  imports, 
woolen  goods,  jeans,  sugar,  rice,  grain,  petro- 
leum, tea,  opium,  paper,  steel  and  salt.  The 
caravans  engaged  in  transporting  tea  to  Asiatic 
Russia  made  Tien-t^in  their  starting  point. 

TIEBRA  DEL  FUEGO,  tyer'rah  del  fwa'QO, 
an  island  group  lying  oft  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  South  American  continent,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The 
arehipelago  was  discovered  in  1520  by  Magel- 
lan, These  islands  have  a  total  area  of  about 
27fl00  square  miles,  but  over  four-fitths  of  this 
territoo'  is  included  in  the  area  of  one  large 
island,  sometimes  known  as  King  Charles  South 
Land,  but  more  generally  as  East  Ticira  del 
Fucgo.  The  archipelago  is  divided  politically 
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into  two  sections,  one  the  possession  of  Argen- 
tina and  the  other  of  Chile.  The  Argentina 
portion  consists  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  main 
island  and  Isle  de  los  Estados,  or  Staten  Island, 
an  isolated  island  on  the  extreme  east.  The 
rest  of  the  archipelago  belongs  to  the  ChUean 
Territory  of  Magallanes. 

The  small  islands  constituting  the  Chilean 
division  end  at  the  extreme  south  in  Horn 
Island,  on  the  southern  end  of  which  is  the 
famous  cape  called  by  the  sailors  "the  Horn." 
The  principal  town  of  the  Chilean  section  is 
Punta  Arenas,  the  world's  southernmost  city. 

TIFFIN,  lij'in,  Ohio,  the  county  seat  of 
Seneca  County,  situated  west  of  center  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  forty-two  miles 
southeast  of  Toledo.  It  is  on  the  Sandusky 
River  and  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads.  An  electric  interur- 
ban  line  extends  west  to  Fostoria.  The  popu- 
lation, which  is  more  than  forty  per  cent  Ger- 
man, was  11,894  in  I910i  it  was  12,867  in  1916 
(Federal  estimate). 

Tiffin  has  Heidelberg  Univeraity.  Uisuline 
College,  a  Federal  building  completed  in  1916 
at  a  cost  of  1300,000,  a  Carnegie  Library  and 
the  National  Orphans'  Home  of  the  Junior  Or- 
der of  United  American  Mechanics.  Conven- 
ient deposits  of  clay  and  glass  sand  furnish  ma- 
terials for  potteries  and  glassworks.  Among 
the  industrial  plants  are  manufactories  of  fui^ 
niture.  wagons  and  carriages,  elevating  and 
hoisting  machinery,  nuts  and  bolts,  sanitary 
ware,  stoves  and  mittens.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try is  agricultural  and  brii^  the  city  a  large 
trade.  TifBn  was  settled  in  1817,  incorporated 
in  1835  and  made  a  city  in  1836.  h.k.c. 

TIFLIS,  tejiees',  a  trade  center  of  Rus- 
sian Transcaucasia,  of  which  it  is  the  seat  of 
government.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  on  the  Kur 
River,  The  Caspian  seaport  of  Baku  lies  340 
miles  to  the  southeast.  In  the  Russian  section 
there  are  fine  public  buildings,  modem  shops 


and  handflome  churches,  but  the  native  quarter 
is  typically  Oriental.  The  city  ie  a  manufac- 
turing center  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  felt, 
carpeta,  tobacco,  oil  and  other  commodities, 
and  ia  a  market  for  a  fertile  agricultural  re- 
gion. Among  the  important  institutions  are  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  which  has  a  library 
connected  with  it,  a  museum  of  silkworm  cul- 
ture and  large  botanical  gardens.  There  is  rail- 
way connection  with  Poti  and  Batum,  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  with  cities  in  interior  Rus- 
sia. In  the  vicinity  there  are  numerous  sulphur 
springs.  Tiflis  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Geoi^a,  which  came 
under  the  control  of  Russia  in  1799.  Georgians 
and  Armenians  make  up  moat  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  numbered  307,300  in  1913. 

TIGEB,  a  lithe,  beautifully-marked  jun^e 
cat  of  Asia.  For  strength  and  fierceness  it  has 
only  one  rival,  the  lion;  while  for  cruelty  and 
treachery  it  probably  has  none,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, in  his  Jungle  Books,  makes  a  scarred  tiger, 
Shere  Khan,  the  outlaw  of  the  jungle;  he  killed 
not  only  for  need  of  food  but  also  tor  love  of 
blood,  and  was  feared  by  all  the  other  animals 
for  bis  viciouanesB  and  cruelty,  and  despised  for 
his  treachery.  The  story  ia  highly  imaginative, 
1th     gh    t  p    b  bly  p    se  t«      t  u-ly  rate 
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the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  its  coat  ia 
very  glossy  and  brilliant;  the  tigers  of  colder 
regions  have  a  thicker,  rougher  fur,  which  is 
much  duller  in  color. 

The  tiger  is  a  carnivorous  (flesh-eating)  ani- 
mal. In  India  its  principal  food  consists  of 
deer,  wild  pigs,  antelope,  young  buffalo — for 
even  the  tiger  feara  the  powerful  old  bulls — 
and  cattle,  to  the  number  of  about  32,000  in  a 
year.  The  terrible  "man-eaters,"  who  have 
been  known  to  kill  as  many  aa  130  natives  in 
one  year  in  India,  are  not  the  young,  fierce 
beasts,  but  are  old  tigers  whose  first  vigor  has 
departed  and  whose  teeth  are  so  worn  that  they 
find  men  even  easier  to  kill  than  domesticated 
cattle.  Sometimes  a  whole  district  will  be  de- 
serted if  a  man-eater  invades  it,  for  attempts 
to  destroy  tigers  by  traps,  pitfalls,  spring  guns 
or  poisoned  arrows  are  not  very  effective. 

The  tiger  uaually  bunts  at  night,  unless  it  is 
ravenous,  on  which  occasions  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely bold  and  will  kill  in  daylight.  It  will 
climb  trees  occasionally,  and  it  swims  easily  and 
readily.  It  is  reported  that  tigers  will  even 
swim  from  one  island  to  another  in  search  of 
a  better  hunting  ground.  The  mother  tiger  is 
very  afFectionate  and  often  keeps  her  cube,  from 
tw    t  mber,  with  her  until  they  arc 

arly  tw  y  rs  Id.  As  soon  as  they  can  no 
I     ge   t  h     milk  she  takes  them  out  into 

til  J  ngl  d  teaches  them  to  kill  for  them- 
sel  es  On  th  y  have  learned  to  provide 
th  wn  food  th  cubs  are  abandoned  by  the 
m  th  wh  m  y  at  one  of  them  at  a  later 
date  wh      f  od       carce. 

E  w  Tig  At  Captured.  Because  tigers 
ha  th  1  rs  the  jihigle,  where  the  grass 
and  imd  rgr  wth  re  very  high  and  dense,  they 
cann  t  be  essf  lly  bunted  on  foot.  Natives 
re  se  t  t  f  t  to  "beat"  the  bush  and 
dn  th  t  g  rs  t  of  their  hiding  places  into 
th  p  wh  re  th  y  are  shot  by  white  hunters 
m      t  d  1  pb     ts.    Both  beaters  and  ele- 

ph  ts  ore  m  rtally  afraid  of  the  tiger,  for  even 
th  1  pb  t  th  k  skin  is  not  proof  against 
th  terr  bl  1  ws  f  the  great  cat.  This  sort 
fbggm  h  t  gis  exciting  and  dangerous, 
f  w      ded  t  ger  sometimes  springs  upon 

th  I  ph  t  b  k  to  atUck  the  hunters  in 
th    h  wdah  g  .    A  much  safer  method  is 

t  t  th  goat  some  other  live  bait  in  a 
pi  wh  t  g  IS  may  be  expected,  and  then 
t  h  t  t  f  m  platform  erected  on  poles 
bj  tree.  Tigers  for  zoos  arc 
ght  b  ta  pread  in  their  paths,  or  are 
trapped  n  grass-c    ered  pits. 


TIGBB  LILT  fi 

The  tiger's  average  length  of  life  is  twenty- 
five  yeare.  a.c. 

CoDBult  Eardlejt-Witmot's  Lite  of  a  Tiger; 
MockIcr-FerryniB,n'B  Life  Btory  of  a  Tiger. 

TIGBB  LILT,  a  tdl  garden  plant,  native  to 
Eaatem  Asia  and  believed  to  be  the  firet  lily 
brought  to  Amer- 
ica. It  was  so 
named  because 
its  reddieh- 
orsnge  blossoms, 
aplaahcd  with 
black,  auggeat  the 
color  and  mark- 
infCH  of  the  tiger. 
The  plant  is  pro- 
duced from  bulbs 
which  are  used 
for  food  in  China 
and  Japan.  Its 
greenish  -  purple 
or  dark  brown 
stem,  often  reach- 
ing a  bei^t  of 
five  feet,  bears 
alternate  lance - 
shaped  leaves, 
deeply  veined 
from  tip  to  base. 
At  the  point 
where  they  join 
the  stalk  tiny 
black  bulblcts  ap- 
pear, which  cling  to  the  stem  for  a  time,  but 
finally  drop  off,  producing  other  plants.  See 
Lilt. 

TIG' LATH -PILESER,  pile'zer,  according  to 
the  Old  Testament,  the  name  of  several  Assyr- 
ian kings. 

Tiglath-Pil«Mi  I,  whose  reign  began  about 
1120  B.C.,  was  a  powerful  ruler.  He  made  con- 
quests in  Northern  Syria,  Cappodocia,  Persia, 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  and  even  entered  the 
city  of  Babylon.  Milch  of  his  time  was  occu- 
pied in  constructing  palaces  and  temples  and 
beautifying  the  city  of  Aaaur,  on  the  Tigris 
Hiver,  which  he  made  hia  capital.  His  suc- 
cessor of  the  same  name  ruled  about  950  b.  c. 

Tiglath-Pileser  m,  the  most  important  of 
the  Dame,  vae  remarkable  for  his  power,  and 
ruled  over  Assyria  from  745  to  727  b.  c.  Being 
an  able  political  organiier  as  well  as  a  strong 
conqueror,  he  gained  the  good  will  of  the  Baby- 
lonians by  checking  near-by  tribes  who  had 
been  troublii^  them,  and  by  establishing  Assyi^ 
ian  colonies  in  hoetile  territories,  thinking  that 
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a  more  profitable  scheme  for  gaining  control 
than  the  ordinary  methods  of  invasion  by  force. 
Frequent  revolts  in  Northern  Syria  occupied 
much  of  his  time.  Events  connected  with  the 
assistance  he  lent  to  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  in 
conquering  Damascus  are  chronicled  princi- 
pally in  the  fifteenth  and  si:cteeDth  chapters 
of  //  Ktjtss.  In  728  d.c.  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Babylonia,  but  died  the  following  year,  leav- 
ing the  empire  to  his  son,  Shalmaneser  IV. 

TI'GKIS,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  which, 
with  its  sister  river,  the  Euphrates,  formed  the 
ancient  valley  of  Mesopotamia.  Within  this 
valley,  according  to  tradition,  was  located  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  on  one  of  its  heights  the 
Ark  of  Noah  is  said  to  have  rested.  In  As- 
83^ia  and  Babylonia,  in  the  southern  part,  there 
developed  two  great  civilisations  of  the  ancient 
world,  both  of  which  flourished  long  before 
Greece  and  Rome  came  to  power.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh,  capital  of  As- 
syria, lie  on  its  left  bank,  opposite  the  modem 
town  of  Mosul  (see  Nineveh). 

The  Tigris  rises  from  two  main  sources  which 
drain  the  region  south  of  the  Taurus  Mountains. 
The  main  stream  follows  a  winding  southeast- 
erly course  to  Garmat  Ali,  and  at  this  point 
unites  with  the  Euphrates.  The  sister  rivers 
then  flow  as  one — the  Shat-cl-Arab — to  their 
mouth  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  seventy  miles  be- 
yond. Formerly  the  town  of  Koma,  thirty  miles 
above  Garmat  Ali,  was  the  junction  point,  but 
the  channel  of  the  Tigris  has  been  undergoing 
a  change  for  many  centuries. 

Among  the  towns  on  its  banks  are  two  which 
figured  prominently  in  the  War  of  the  Nations — 
Bagdad  and  Kut-el-Amara,  the  latter  halfway 
between  Bagdad  and  Koma.  At  Kutr-cl-Amara, 
in  the  spring  of  1916,  a  British  garrison  was 
starved  into  surrendering  to  the  Turiush  forces, 
but  in  Febmary,  1917,  a  British  relief  expedi- 


of  Bagdad,  The  TigriJEuphrates 
Valley  was  the  scene  of  much  desperate  fight- 
ing. The  total  length  of  the  Tigris  is  about 
1,150  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  a 
point  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Mosul,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Zab. 

TIL'DEH,  Samuel  Jones  (1814-1886),  an 
American  lawyer,  statesman  and  philanthro- 
pist, the  opponent  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in 
the  most  closely  contested  Presidential  election 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  wa« 
bom  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated 
at  Yale  College  and  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  graduating  from  the  latter 
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in  1S37.  After  studyiog  taw  he  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  three  yesra  later,  and  Tap- 
idly  gained  success  in  his  field.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  in  1846  he  eacour- 
aged  the  building  of  canals  by  the  state.    For 

years  Tilden  was 
a  member  of  the 
State  CoDstitu- 
tional  Conven- 
tion, and  served 
a  second  terra  in 
the  New  York 
legislature.  H  e 
figured  promi- 
nently in  expos- 
ing the  graft  and 
frauds  of  the  fa- 
mouB  Tweed 
Ring  <see  Tweed, 
William  Mahcy), 
and  gained  such  °'  the"  United  States"  in"im. 
popularity  that  he  was  elected  governor  of 
New  York  (1875-1S76),  and  was  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  in  1876. 

In  this  election  there  were  said  to  be  frauds 
in  the  elections  of  South  Carolina,  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  and  the  settlement  of  the  question 
by  an  electoral  committee  resulted  in  a  vote 
of  eight  to  seven,  giving  the  election  to  Ruther- 
ford B.Hayes,  Tilden's  opponent.  (For  full  de- 
tails of  this  episode  see  the  article  Electobai. 
Commission.)  In  1S80  and  again  in  18S4  Tilden 
was  ofi'ered  the  Presidential  nomination,  but 
he  refused  it  on  both  occasions.  The  greater 
part  of  his  fortune,  estimated  to  be  $5,000,000, 
was  bequeathed  as  a  foundation  for  a  public 
library  in  New  York.  The  will  was  contested, 
and  only  about  J2,000,000  was  used  for  the  pur- 
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exterminated  in  1882,  when  immense  numbers 
of  dead  fish  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  south  of  Long  Island.  It  is  supposed 
they  perished  in  cold-water  currents  forced 
southward  by  the  heavy  spring  gales  of  that 
year.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  find  surviv- 
ing specimens  and  to  propagate  the  fish,  and  as 
a  result  the  genus  has  been  reestablished  and 
is  increasing  in  numbers. 

The  United  States  government  is  endeavor- 
ing to  make  the  capture  of  these  fish  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  fishing  industry,  because 
of  their  superiority  as  a  food  fish.  Fishing  is 
carried  on  in  dories,  small,  strong  boats  which 
are  thoroughly  seaworthy,  and  are  carried  by 
larger  sailing  vessels.  Each  dory  is  manned  by 
two  sailors,  who  row  it  out  a  mile  from  an 
anchored  buoy,  to  which  is  attached  a  mile  of 


THE  TILEFISH 


fishing  line  having  a  thousand  hooks.  A  ton 
and  a  half  ts  considered  an  average  catch  for  a 
sailing  vessel.  Before  they  are  brought  to  land 
the  fish  are  cleaned  and  packed  in  ice. 

TILES,  flat,  curved  or  tubular  pieces  of 
baked  clay,  used  for  coveric^  roofs,  mantels, 
floors  and  walls,  as  furnace  linings  and  in  the 
construction  of  drainage  pipes.  Coarse,  rough 
clay  is  generally  employed  in  making  the  tiles 
for  drainage  pipes,  and  the  pieces  are  tubular 
or  semitubular.  A  continuous  pipe  is  made  by 
overlapping  the  separate  tiles,  each  of  which 
has  an  extension  at  one  end  for  the  purpose. 
Roofing  tiles  are  of  various  shapes  and  colors, 
and  are  used  very  effectively  in  modern  archi- 
tecture. Wall  tiles  are  made  of  fine  grades  of 
clay,  and  sometimes  of  porcelain.  Very  charm- 
ing effects  are  attained  by  the  use  of  tiles  of 
different  colors,  harmoniously  and  artistically 
arranged.  Encaustic  is  the  trade  name  for 
decorative  tiles  used  in  such  a  way  that  there 
is  a  main  ground  of  one  color  and  an  inserted 
pattern  of  a  contrasting  color.  Small,  unglazed 
tiles  in  plain  colors,  combined  to  form  a  design, 
are  called  mosaics.  White  polished  tiles  are 
popular  at  the  present  time  for  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  kitchens  and  bathrooms. 
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TILLST,  tU'i,  Sir  Samuel  Leonard  (1818- 
1886),  a  Canadian  statesman,  at  various  times 
premier  of  New  Brunswick,  lieutenant-governor 
of  that  province,  and  Minister  of  Finance  in 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  Cabinet.  While  hold- 
ing this  last  position  he  was  the  author  of  the 
law  providing  a  protective  tariff  as  a  part  of 
the  ''national  policy"  of  the  Conservatives. 
This  policy  has  remained  the  basis  of  Canadian 
finance  to  the  present  time. 

Sir  Leonard,  as  he  was  commonly  known,  was 
bom  at  Gagetown,  N.  B.  His  first  political  ap- 
pearance, as  member  of  the  provincial  assem- 
bly, was  in  1850.  He  grew  steadily  in  influence, 
and  from  1860  to  1865  was  premier.  Lol  the  dis- 
cussion and  negotiations  leading  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Dominion,  he  was  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  confederation.  In  Macdonald's  first 
Ministry,  ending  in  1873,  Tilley  held  various 
offices,  and  in  the  second  Ministry,  from  1878 
to  1885,  he  was  Minister  of  Finance.  In  the 
interval  from  1873  to  1878,  and  again  from  1885 
to  1893,  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Brunswick. 

TILLMAN,  tU'man,  Benjamin  Rtan  (1847- 
),^n  American  politician,  bom  in  Edgefield 
County,  South  Carolina.  His  school  days  at 
Bethany  Academy,  in  West  Virginia,  were  in- 
terrupted when  the  War  of  Secession  broke  out, 
and  the  boy  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army. 
His  services  were  soon  ended,  however,  by  a 
severe  illness  which  lasted  for  more  than  two 
years  and  left  him  blind  in  one  eye.  After  the 
war  he  became  a  planter.  He  was  soon  known 
throughout  the  state  of  South  Carolina  as  a 
Democratic  leader  and  as  a  champion  of  tech- 
nical and  industrial  education.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  ser\'ice  to  the  South  is  his  founding  of 
two  technical  schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for 
girls,  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  Southern 
states.  In  1890  and  1892  he  was  elected  gov- 
emor  of  the  state,  and  in  1895,  1901,  1907  and 
1913  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  became 
known  throughout  the  country  as  a  fiery 
speaker  and  enthusiastic  fighter;  his  attacks  on 
Grover  Cleveland  in  1895-1896  won  him  the 
nickname  "Pitchfork  Ben." 

TILLY y  til'i,  JoHANN  Tzerclaes,  Count  of 
(1559-1632),  a  German  general  who  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  held  command  of  the  forces 
of  the  Cathohc  League,  was  bom  at  the  Cha- 
teau of  Tilly,  Brabant,  in  Febmary,  1559.  Des- 
tined for  the  priesthood,  he  was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  but  a  military  life  being  more  to 
his  liking,  he  joined  the  Spanish  army  in  1574, 
soon  rising  to  the  command  of  a  company. 


Later,  this  company  being  disbanded,  he  served 
as  a  pikeman  in  the  Siege  at  Antwerp.  He 
next  joined  the  Austrian  army  in  their  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  in  1602,  as  colonel  of  the 
Imperial  army,  raised  a  regiment  of  Walloon 
infantry  and  led  an  assault  on  Budapest. 

In  1604,  Tilly  became  general  of  artillery,  in 
1605  field-marshal,  and  in  1610  was  selected  by 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  reorganize  the  forces 
of  the  Catholic  League,  which  he  later  com- 
manded in  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  As  lieu- 
tenant-general and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
field  forces  he  won  a  notable  victory  at  White 
Hill  (near  Prague) ;  was  defeated  by  Mansfeld 
at  Wiesloch  (1622),  but  was  victorious  at  Wimp- 
fen  (1622),  Hochst  (1622),  and  at  Stadtlohn 
(1623),  when  he  received  the  title  of  Count  of 
the  Empire  from  the  emperor.  On  August  27, 
1626,  in  conjunction  with  Wallenstein,  he  de- 
feated Christian  IV  of  Denmark  at  Lutter,  a 
marked  triumph  for  the  Catholic  League. 

Subsequent  to  Wallenstein's  dismissal  in  1630, 
Tilly  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  and  after  a  fierce  battle  took  Magde- 
burg, May  20,  1631.  Tilly  is  often  blamed  for 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Walloons  and 
Croatians  of  his  army  in  this  battle;  but  he 
saved  the  cathedral  and  other  buildings  from 
pillage  and  fire,  and  his  record  is  otherwise  that 
of  a  man  of  unusual  integrity,  cousidering  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

Four  months  later,  on  September  17,  Tilly 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  at  Breitenfeld;  he  met  the  same  general 
in  a  second  battle  at  the  River  Lech  in  a  des- 
perate conflict  and  received  a  mortal  wound, 
from  which  he  died  three  days  later,  April  30, 
1632.   See  Thirty  Years' War. 

TIMBUKTU,  a  town  of  French  West  Africa 
in  the  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger,  situated 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  Des- 
ert, nine  miles  north  of  Kabara,  its  port  on  the 
Niger  River.  The  terrace  on  which  it  lies  is 
surrounded  by  dreary  stretches  of  sand  and 
marshy  hollows,  and  the  place  is  sometimes 
called  "the  meeting  point  of  the  camel  and  the 
canoe."  Timbuktu  is  the  trading  center  for 
merchandise  brought  from  the  north  of  Africa 
and  the  regions  south  and  west  of  the  Niger, 
and  vast  quantities  of  goods  are  exchanged 
here  every  year.  The  items  of  exchange  in- 
clude gums,  rubber,  gold,  salt,  wax,  ivory,  hard- 
ware, cheap  fabrics  and  beads.  The  local  indus- 
tries—cotton weaving  and  the  production  of 
pottery,  leather  articles  and  embroidery — are 
relatively  unimportant. 
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Centerville  it  is  not  yet  noon  at  Bordertown,  ten 
miles  west,  and  it  ia  past  noon  a  few  miles 
east.  To  have  a  different  time  for  every  few 
miles  would  prove  embarrassing;  therefore  men 
devised  a  plan  by  which  all  people  in  a  cer- 
tain east-and-west  district  should  accept  as 
their  true  time  the  time  of  a  city  on  a  certain 
degree  of  longitude.  Some  sections  accordingly 
set  their  clocks  by  Washington  time,  some  by 
Detroit  time,  others  by  Chicago,  or  Denver,  or 
San  Francisco  time. 

In  Europe  all  the  w^em  part  of  the  conti- 
nent adopted  the  time  at  the  observatory  of 
Greenwich,  England ;  the  central  part  very  gen- 
erally adopted  the  sun  time  of  Berlin,  and  Rus- 
sia that  of  Petrograd.  This  plan  worked  very 
well  for  many  years,  but  it  was  found  eventu- 
ally in  America  that  there  were  too  many 
standards.  In  one  depot  in  Cleveland  or  To- 
ronto, for  instance,  the  clock  of  one  railroad 
might  register  noon,  while  the  clocks  of  others 
using  the  same  station  might  have  different 
standards  and  declare  the  hour  to  be  12:30  or 
11:45.  To  imify  time  for  the  traveling  public 
the  great  modern  convenience  called  standard 
time  was  adopted  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  it  is  described  in  an  article  under  that 
title. 

There  is  one  meridian  from  which  all  world 
time  calculations  are  reckoned,  and  this  basal 
line  is  the  meridian  which  passes  through 
Greenwich,  England.  When  it  is  noon  there  it 
is  midnight  exactly  180^  east  or  west ;  for  every 
15°  east  or  west  of  Greenwich  the  time  is  one 
hour  later  or  earlier.  This  is  further  explained 
in  the  article  Longitude  and  Time.         e.dj*. 

Consult  Boodin*s  Time  and  Reality;  Nichols* 
PBychology  of  Time. 

Related  Sabjeets.  In  connection  with  this 
discussion  of  time  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
following  topics  in  these  volumes.  The  articles 
on  the  various  months  and  the  days  of  the  week 
may  also  be  consulted. 

Calendar  Lonfirltude  and  Time 

Christian  Era  Minute 

Chronology  Month 

Chronometer  Nones 

Clock  Olympiad 

Day  Seasons 

Epoch  Sidereal  Time 

He^ra  Standard  Time 

Hourglass  Sundial 

Ides  Watch 

International  Date  Line   Week 
Leap  Tear  Tear 

TIMBy  Standard.   See  Standard  Time. 

TIXOTHTy  tim'oihi,  a  coworker  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  bom  probably  in  Lystra,  in  Asia 
Minor,  of  a  Greek  father  and  a  Jewish  mother, 


Eunice  (//  Timothy  I,  5),  who  instructed  him 
from  a  child  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
Doubtless  converted  to  Christianity  on  the  first 
missionary  journey  of  Paul,  Timothy  joined 
him  on  his  second  journey  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  Apostle's  life  his  trusted  asso- 
ciate and  friend,  succeeding  him  as  overseer  of 
the  Church  at  Ephesus.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  martyred,  near  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. 

The  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
with  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  are  known  as  Pastoral 
Epistles.  They  contain  rules  for  church  gov- 
ernment, the  qualifications  of  church  officers, 
warnings  against  false  teaching  and  counsel  to 
faithful  work  and  the  endurance  of  persecution. 
There  is  a  sharp  discussion  among  critics  as  to 
whether  these  epistles  are  the  work  of  Paul 
himself  or  of  some  later  writer. 

TIMOTHY,  or  CAT'S-TAIL,  a  widely-culti- 
vated grain,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
fodder  grasses.  The  name  timothy  was  applied 
in  honor  of  Timothy  Hanson,  who  introduced 
it  among  the  colonists  of  the  Carolinas  in  1720. 
In  England  it  is  called  caVs-tail,  and  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  herd's  grass.  This 
grain  is  probably  the  most  common  meadow 
grass,  and  it  is  greatly  relished  by  stock.  It 
reaches  a  height  of  one  to  three  feet,  the 
slender  stems  bearing  cylindrical  spikes  of  mi- 
nute, tightly-packed  florets.  Although  timothy 
and  clover  are  frequently  planted  together  they 
do  not  ripen  at  the  same  time. 

In  Canada,  particularly  in  Ontario,  great 
crops  of  timothy  are  raised.  The  yearly  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  is  about  18,000,000 
tons,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  122  tons, 
valued  at  $10.46  each,  and  making  a  total  ap- 
proximate value  of  $188,000,000.  Of  timothy 
and  clover  mixed,  the  annual  production  is 
about  35,000,000  tons,  averaging  1.27  tons  per 
acre,  the  yearly  value  of  the  mixed  crops 
amounting  to  more  than  $357,000,000.  See 
Clover;  Hay. 

TIM 'ROD,  Henry  (1829-1867),  one  of  the 
best  lyric  poets  of  the  Southern  states,  bom  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  After  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  and  in  a  law  office,  he  ac^ 
cepted  a  position  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
cotton  planter,  finding  leisure  in  that  position 
to  develop  his  taste  for  literature.  During  the 
War  of  Secession  he  acted  as  correspondent  of 
the  Charleston  Mercury  and  was  also  assistant 
editor  of  the  South  Carolinian,  published  in 
Columbia.  An  attack  upon  this  town  by  Fed- 
eral troops  broke  up  his  home  and  reduced  him 
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to  poverty,  and  after  a  disheartening  struggle 
with  illness  he  died. 

Timrod's  merits  as  a  poet  were  not  fully 
appreciated  until  after  his  death,  largely  be- 
cause his  poems  were  published  at  an  unpro- 
pitious  time.  Interest  in  his  work  revived  with 
the  publication  of  an  edition  of  his  poetry  in 
1873,  accompanying  which  was  a  sketch  of  the 
author  by  Paul  H.  Hayne.  A  revised  memorial 
edition  also  appeared  in  1899.  Katie,  Spring, 
The  Cotton  Ball  and  Charleston  are  well-known 
examples  of  his  lyrics,  and  he  has  also  written 
an  admirable  ode  on  the  Confederate  dead  who 
lie  buried  in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  at  Charles- 
ton. The  opening  lines  of  this  poem  illustrate 
his  style  at  its  best: 

Sleep  sweetly  In  your  humble  graves. 
Sleep,  martyrs  of  a  fallen  cause ; 

Though  yet  no  marble  column  craves 
The  pilgrim  here  to  pause. 

In  seeds  of  laurel  in  the  earth 

The  blossom  of  your  fame  is  blown, 

And  somewhere,  waiting  for  Its  birth. 
The  shaft  is  in  the  stone! 

TIMUR,  timoor' ,  more  generally  known  as 
Tamerlane  (1336-1405),  an  Oriental  conqueror, 
was  born  at  Kesh,  near  Samarkand.  From  his 
father,  Teragai,  a  man  of  retiring  and  studious 
disposition,  he  gained  a  love  for  reading  and  a 
reputation  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Koran.  Soon 
after  his  twenty-first  year  he  appeared  as  a 
leader  of  armies,  and  when  Turkestan  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Kalmucks  under  Tughlak  Ti- 
mur,  Tamerlane  was  made  governor  of  Kesh  by 
Tughlak.  For  some  years  he  reigned  jointly 
over  the  country  with  his  brother-in-law,  Hus- 
sain.  He  defeated  the  latter  in  battle  in  1369, 
whereupon  he  became  the  sole  sovereign,  with 
his  throne  established  at  Samarkand.  For 
thirty  years  he  subjected  foes  within  his  own 
territory'  and  carried  on  conquests  among  the 
Mongols  as  far  as  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  rivers, 
and  among  the  Persians,  including  principally 
the  posses^sions  of  Bagdad  and  Kurdistan. 
Wherever  he  went  there  followed  death  and 
desolation. 

In  1398  the  project  of  entering  India  was 
set  on  foot,  and  years  of  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation followed  as  a  part  of  India's  gloomy  his- 
tory during  this  period.  Tamerlane's  capture 
of  the  city  of  Delhi  included  the  possession  of 
an  immense  amount  of  spoils  and  the  murder 
in  cold  blood  of  over  100,000  men.  Naturally 
the  conqueror's  triumphal  return  to  Samarkand 
was  attended  with  great  pomp.  Following  this 
^^uccessful  attack  on  the  Turks  and  the 


Egyptians,  including  the  capture  of  Damascus 
and  Aleppo.  The  restless  old  warrior  finally 
undertook  an  invasion  of  China,  but  he  died  of 
fever  and  ague  in  his  encampment  along  the 
Sihun,  and  his  body,  resting  in  a  coffin  of  ebony, 
was  returned  for  burial  to  Samarkand. 

In  literature  he  has  become  known  through 
Marlowe's  drama  Tamburlaine  the  Great.  It 
is  generally  granted  that  Timur  possessed  the 
able  insight  of  a  statesman  and  administrator, 
and  that  he  showed  kindness  and  sympathy  in 
peace.  He  was  a  patron  of  science,  letters  and 
art. 

TIN,  a  useful  metal  which  is  nearly  as  white 
and  lustrous  as  silver.-  It  is  called  one  of  the 
inferior  metals,  for  no  other  excepting  lead  is 
less  ductile  (see  Ductiuty),  and  therefore  its 
uses  are  limited.     Tin  is  among   the  lighter 
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metals,  for  it  is  but  7.3  times  heavier  than 
water,  and  it  possesses  another  advantage  in 
that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere  or 
ordinary  heat  conditions,  except  that  after  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  it  loses  its  luster.  It  is 
therefore  used  more  than  any  other  material 
for  kitchen  utensils,  such  as  pans,  cups,  plates 
and  the  like.  When  so  used  it  is  in  the  form  of 
tin  plate,  which  is  very  thin  sheet  iron  or 
sheet  steel  coated,  or  plated,  with  tin.  The 
reason  for  this  combination  is  than  tin  alone 
is  easily  bent;  the  iron  or  steel  sheets  provide 
strength,  and  the  tin  adds  color  and  luster  and 
prevents  rust  in  the  other  metal.  Tin  is  im- 
portant as  an  alloy  in  bronze;  before  pewter 
and  Britannia  metal  fell  into  disuse  it  was  used 
in  them,  also. 

Where  Found.  In  but  few  sections  of  the 
world  is  tin  found  in  quantities  which  repay 
mining.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  southwestern  tip 
of  the  British  Isles  (Cornwall),  although  for 
many  years  the  mines  of  Wales  yielded  a 
greater  amount;  the  latter  is  yet  a  producing 
field.  The  East  Indies  furnish  the  largest 
quantity;  in  continental  Europe  there  are  prof- 
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liable  mines  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia  and  the 
German  Empire,  especially  in  Saxony.  Im- 
portant mines  exist  in  Bolivia.  Alaska  is 
known  to  possess  the  metal,  and  there  are  de- 
posits in  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas 
and  California  which  yet  await  exploitation. 

How  Prepared  for  Use.  The  metal  after  leav- 
ing the  mines  undergoes  five  important  proc- 
esses before  it  is  a  commercial  product.  The 
ore  contains  arsenic  and  sulphur,  and  this  is 
burned  out  in  a  furnace  or  in  a  roasting  ma- 
chine. If  copper  sulphide  is  present,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  is  converted  into  copper  sulphate 
by  this  first  process,  and  is  drawn  off  by  leach- 
ing. Next,  the  ore  is  smelted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace;  it  is  heated  for  about  six  hours,  after 
which  the  slag  is  removed,  and  then  it  is  heated 
again  for  a  similar  period.  The  tin,  in  heated, 
liquid  form,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
tainer and  is  drawn  off  and  run  into  molds  to 
cool. 

'  It  must  be  purified  to  a  yet  greater  extent, 
so  the  ingots,  as  the  cooled  bars  are  called,  are 
again  placed  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  and 
heated;  the  pure  tin  melts  at  reasonably  low 
temperature  (455**  F.)  and  runs  into  a  con- 
tainer, leaving  the  final  impurities  behind.  It 
is  then  stirred  until  all  gases  escape,  after  which 
it  is  cooled.  In  the  process  of  cooling,  the 
purest  tin,  being  lightest,  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  mass,  the  more  inferior  quality  being  in  the 
center,  while  the  lower  layer  is  so  impure  that 
it  must  again  be  put  through  the  purifying 
process.  The  pure  tin  ingots  are  sent  to  the 
rolling  mill  to  be  pressed  into  sheets.       ejij*. 

Consult  Fawns's  Tin  Deposits  of  the  World; 
Louis's  Metallurgy  of  Tin. 

TINTORETTO,  teen  toh  ret' toh  (1518-1594), 
a  celebrated  master  of  the  Venetian  Renais- 
sance, one  of  the  world's  greatest  painters.  His 
rea.1  name  was  Jacopo  Robusti;  Tintoretto 
(meaning  little  dyer)  was  applied  because  of 
the  fact  that  his  father  was  a  dyer  by  trade. 
The  elder  Robusti,  impressed  by  his  son's  at- 
tempts to  decorate  the  walls  of  his  shop,  took 
him  to  Titian,  then  in  the  height  of  his  fame, 
and  requested  that  the  latter  become  the  boy's 
instructor.  For  some  reason  Tintoretto  did 
not  remain  long  in  Titian's  studio,  and  the  two 
never  were  close  friends.  At  the  same  time,  the 
yovmger  artist  appreciated  the  master's  genius. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  Tintoretto  was  painting  some  of 
his  greatest  religious  works.  Among  these  was 
a  Last  Judgment,  made  for  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  dell'  Orto.   In  1548  he  began  work  on 


four  pictures  for  the  guild  house  of  San  Marco, 
a  group  which  includes  the  celebrated  Miracle 
of  Saint  Mark.  This  picture,  which  the  French 
critic  Taine  called  Italy's  greatest  painting,  is 
now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Venetian  Acad- 
emy. It  is  especially  admired  for  its  dramatic 
action,  a  quality  which  Tintoretto  was  highly 
successful  in  expressing.  In  1560  he  began  a 
new  labor — the  decoration  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
in  Venice — and  about  the  same  time  com- 
menced work  on  the  adornment  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  guild  house  of  San  Rocco. 
For  this  edifice  he  painted  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, a  magnificent  Crucifixion.  This  paint- 
ing, which  contains  over  eighty  individual  fig- 
ures and  is  forty-four  feet  long,  portrays  with 
wonderful  realism  a  group  of  women,  horsemen 
and  soldiers  gathered  about  the  Cross.  The 
two  ceiling  panels  of  the  hall  he  adorned  with 
the  Paschal  Feast  and  Moses  Striking  the  Rock. 

In  1577  the  guild  commissioned  him  to  paint 
for  the  hall  and  adjoining  church  three  pictures 
a  year,  and  the  two  structures  to-day  constitute 
a  museum  of  his  works,  for  he  faithfully  per- 
formed this  task  until  his  death.  The  culmina- 
tion of  his  activity,  however,  was  the  comple- 
tion of  a  colossal  Paradise  cov^ering  an  entire 
wall  of  the  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council.  This 
wonderful  canvas,  the  largest  oil  painting  in  the 
world,  is  seventy-four  feet  long  and  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  contains  over  four  hundred  life-size 
figures.  Unfortunately  its  original  splendor  has 
been  dimmed  by  neglect  and  unskilful  attempts 
to  retouch  it.  The  Paradise  was  his  last  im- 
portant achievement. 

In  the  art  of  Tintoretto  we  see  the  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  tendencies  of  the  Renais- 
sance. He  was  probably  the  equal  of  Titian  as 
a  portraitist,  and  in  some  respects  the  latter's 
equal  as  a  colorist.  His  imaginative  powers 
were  remarkable,  and  in  his  ability  to  express 
dramatic  action  he  ranks  second  only  to  Michel- 
angelo. Hundreds  of  his  works  are  preserved  in 
the  galleries  of  Europe,  and  America  also  pos- 
sesses a  few  examples.  Among  these  are  the 
Doge  in  Prayer  before  the  Redeemer  and 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  and  a  Senator,  in 
the  Gardner  Collection,  Boston.  rj>.m. 

Consult  Vasarl's  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects,  translation  by 
Blashfield  and  Hopkins. 

TIPPECANOE,  tipekanoo'.  Battle  of,  a 
conflict  between  a  force  of  800  American  mili- 
tiamen commanded  by  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, and  about  6,000  Indians  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  chiefs  White  Loon,  Stone  Eater, 
Winnemac  and  the  Prophet.  It  was  fought 
November  7,  1811,  in  Tippecanoe  County,  In- 
diana, on  the  Tippecanoe  River.  The  battle 
brought  General  Harrison  into  such  prominence 
that  he  was  made  commander  of  the  American 
troops  in  the  West,  and  the  nickname  "Tippe- 
canoe," which  he  won  at  the  time,  was  used 
effectively  in  the  campaign  which  gained  for  him 
the  Presidency  (see  his  biography,  page  2702). 
Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  had 
roused  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  and  Gen- 
eral Harrison  decided  to  subdue  them  by  force 
or  secure  a  treaty  from  them.  He  arranged  to 
meet  the  Prophet  at  the  Indian  headquarters 
on  the  Tippecanoe  River,  but  before  the  con- 
ference could  be  held  the  Indians  attacked  the 
American  camp.  The  Indians  were  driven  from 
the  field  after  a  battle  which  lasted  two  hours, 
and  the  militia  completely  destroyed  the  Indian 
village.  This  battle  was  followed  by  a  general 
uprising  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
in  connection  with  the  War  of  1812.  See  Te- 
cumseh. 

TISSOT,  teso',  James  Joseph  Jacques  (1836- 
1902),  a  French  artist  whose  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  a  series  of  water-color  paintings  depicting 
the  life  of  Christ.  The  collection,  which  con- 
sists of  350  studies,  is  now  the  possession  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  Museum.  To  obtain  ma- 
terial for  this  labor  Tissot  spent  ten  years  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  he  painted  with  painstak- 
ing attention  to  detail  and  extraordinary  real- 
ism. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working 
on  a  similar  series  illustrating  Old  Testament 
stories.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  during  the  first 
part  of  Tissot's  career  he  depicted  the  worldly 
and  sensual  aspects  of  life  in  Paris,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  his  decision  to  paint  religious 
scenes  was  the  result  of  a  spiritual  change 
within  him.  These  earlier  pictures  are  repre- 
sented by  the  series  La  Femme  d  Paris  ("The 
Parisian  Woman").  A  well-known  Faust  and 
Marguerite  is  the  property  of  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery. 

TISSUE,  tish'u,  in  physiology  an  organiza- 
tion of  cells  grouped  together  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  a  Jspecial  work.  There  are  six  impor- 
tant kinds  of  tissues — muscular,  epithelial, 
nervous,  connective,  osseous  and  adipose.  Mus- 
cular tissue  is  made  up  of  ribbonlike  cells  that 
have  control  of  bodily  movements.  Epithelial 
tissue  is  that  which  covers  the  exterior  of  the 
and  lines  the  cavities  connecting  with  the 
The  nerves  are  composed  of  nervous 
i  Connective  tissue  surrounds  the  cells 


and  holds  each  in  place.  Elastic  tissue  is  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  connective  tissue.  The  strong, 
rigid  tissue  forming  the  bones  is  called  osseous 
tissue.  The  joints  at  the  ends  of  bones  are 
surrounded  by  cartUaginous  tissue.  Adipose 
tissue  forms  the  fatty  portions  of  the  body. 

Related  Snbjeeta.     For  a  detailed  discussion 
of  these  various  tissues  consult  In  these  volumes 
the  following  articles: 
Bone  Membranes 

Cartilage  Muscle 

Cell   .  Nervous  System 

Joints  Skin 

Ligament  Tendons 

TITANIC,  titan'ik,  The,  a  steamship  of  the 
White  Star  Line  which  collided  with  an  iceberg 
on  its  first  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
and  sank  within  a  little  over  two  hours.  The 
disaster  occurred  on  April  14,  I9I2,  when  the 
steamer  was  about  1,600  miles  northeast  of 
New  York.  By  means  of  lifeboats  and  rafts 
706  persons  were  saved,  to  be  rescued  later  by 
the  Carpathia,  which  had  received  the  wireless 
calls  for  help,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  2,223  souls 
on  board,  including  832  passengers  and  685  of 
the  crew,  perished.  At  the  time  it  was  launched 
the  Titanic  was  the  largest  ship  afloat,  but 
others  of  greater  dimensions  have  since  been 
built.  Its  length  was  852.5  feet;  beam,  92.5 
feet;  depth,  73  feet,  3  inches;  gross  tonnage, 
46^28.  Its  speed  was  twenty-one  knots  (about 
twenty-four  miles)  per  hour. 

TITANIUM y  tita*nium,  a  metallic  element 
which  imparts  toughness  and  hardness  to  steel 
and  luster  to  silver,  and  increases  the  bright- 
ness of  the  flame  of  an  arc  lamp  when  com- 
bined with  the  carbon.  It  is  therefore  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  filaments  for  such  lamps. 
Titanium  was  discovered  in  1789.  It  is  not 
found  native,  but  when  prepared  artificially  is 
a  greenish-gray  powder  with  a  bright,  metallic 
luster.  It  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
power  of  combining  with  nitrogen  at  a  high 
temperature.  Metals  in  which  it  occurs  are 
said  to  be  titaniferous.  Though  nowhere  found 
abundantly  it  is  widely  distributed,  and  occurs 
in  many  iron  ores.  It  is  also  one  of  the  ele- 
ments known  to  be  in  the  sun.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  obtained  in  commercial  quantities 
from  rutile  (which  see). 

TITANS,  ti'tanz,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
giant  sons  and  daughters  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
and  Terra,  or  Gaea  (Earth).  Six  of  them  were 
men,  and  six  were  women.  The  latter  were 
called  the  Titanides.  So  strong  were  the  Titans 
that  Uranus  greatly  feared  them  and  threw 
them  from  Olympus  down  into  a  dark  cavern 
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in  th«  eartii  called  Tartania,  where  he  chaioed 
them  fast,  Terrs  grieved  over  the  loaa  of  her 
childrea,  and  urged  her  hu^and  to  set  them 
free;  but  wfaeoever  he  heard  their  angry  roars 
he  reneired  his  detennination  to  keep  them 
where  they  were. 

finally  Terra  grew  very  angry,  and  herself 
descended  into  Tartarus,  where  she  ui^ed  the 
Titans  to  revenge  themselves  upon  their  father, 
but  all  refused  to  undertake  the  heavy  task 
exceptii^  Saturn,  the  youngest.  Terra  gave 
him  a  scythe,  released  him  from  his  chains,  and 
bade  him  set  forth  against  his  father.  Meeting 
the  latter  unawares,  Saturn  defeated  him  by 
means  of  the  wonderful  scythe,  and  wounded 
him  severely.  So  angry  was  Uranus  that  he 
cursed  his  son  and  prophesied  that  some  day  be 
too  would  be  overthrown  by  his  own  child. 
Saturn  released  his  brothers  and  sisters,  al!  of 
whom  consented  to  his  ruling.  He  selected 
Rhea  for  his  wife,  and  assigned  to  each  of  the 
others  some  portion  of  the  earth.  Later  Jupiter 
overthrew  Saturn,  and  those  Titans  who  did  not 
submit  willingly  to  hia  rule  were  again  confined 
in  Tartarus. 

TITHES,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ieotha^ 
meaning  a  tenth  part,  usually  refers  to  a  tax' 
of  one-tenth  of  the  profit  derived  from  the  use 
of  land.  Moses  established  the  custom  of  tithes 
in  levying  upon  the  Jews  a  tax  of  one-tenth 
of  their  possessions  or  profits  to  support  the 
priestd.  The  Soman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
sixth  century  arranged  for  payment  of  tithes 
for  the  support  of  the  Church,  and  later  sev- 
eral European  countries  established  the  custom 
to  help  pay  expenses  of  royalty. 

In  England  in  786  tithes  were  exacted  for  all 
lands  except  those  belonging  to  the  Church 
and  Crown,  payable  in  services  or  profit  in 
kind.  These  tithes  are  now  paid  in  money  for 
the  support  of  the  parish  in  which  the  land  is 
held. 

By  an  oldlaw,  in  Quebec  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  supported  by  tithes.  In  the 
United  States  no  tax  of  this  kind  is  levied  ex- 
cept by  the  Mormon  Chureh,  in  which  the  law 
is  based  upon  the  old  Jewish  custom. 

TITIAH,  liik'an  (1477-1576),  universally 
celebrated  aa  one  of  the  world's  masters  of 
color,  was  the  most  eminent  artist  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  painting  during  the  Renais- 
sance. His  real  name  was  Tieiano  Viceluo; 
Ttlton  is  a  variation  of  Tmono. 

Critics  do  not  hesitate  to  give  him  a  place 
among  the  foremost  painters  of  all  time.  Of 
him  it  has  been  said,  "He  is  a  painter  who  by 
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wondrous  magic  of  genius  and  of  art  satisfies 
the  eye."    It  was  not  bis  purpose  to  express 

through  his  canvases  intellectual  ideas,  but  he 
aimed  to  make  hia  works  splendid  in  their  pic- 
torial effect,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  su- 
premely success- 
ful. Titian  began 
his  art  studies  in 
Venice  in  bis 
boyhood,  and  for 
a  long  time  he 
was  dominated  by 
one  of  his  teach-  jvjj 
ers  —  Giorgione  '! 
(which  see).  He 
began  to  work 
along  independ- 
ent    lines    about 


the 


The  original  of  tills  draw- 
1513.    Ing   wnfl   the   celebrated  por- 
-     ■■  •  -  himself. 


During  this  sec- 
ond, or  formative,  period,  which  lasted  until 
1530,  he  produced  several  great  altarpieces,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin,  which  is  now  in  the  Venetian  Academy  (for 
description  see  Assumption).  Among  other 
well-known  canvases  of  this  period  are  the 
Peaaro  Madonna,  in  the  church  of  the  Frari, 
Venice;  Holy  Family,  in  the  Louvre;  Bacckua 
and  Ariadne,  National  Gallery,  London,  and  a 
Flora,  in  the  Uffizi. 

By  1530  Titian's  fame  was  firmly  esUblishcd 
and  he  had  attained  a  sure  grasp  of  hia  art. 
Life  for  him  was  thereafter  a  succession  of 
triumphs,  and  princes,  dukes,  cardinals,  kings. 
Pope  Paul  HI  and  even  the  great  Emperor 
Charles  V  were  among  his  patrons.  In  1532  the 
emperor  commissioned  him  to  paint  his  por- 
trait, and  so  pleased  was  he  with  the  completed 
canvas  that  he  made  the  artist  court  painter 
and  named  him  Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur  and 
Count  Palatine.  There  are  several  Titian  por- 
traits of  Charles  V  in  existence,  notably  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  the  emperor  in  full  ar- 
mor (Madrid).  The  artist  also  executed  a 
number  of  portraits  of  the  emperor's  son,  Philip 
II  of  Spain,  and  he  portrayed  Pope  Paul  III, 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Urbino  and 
his  wife,  and  other  persons  of  high  position. 
The  picture  of  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
Eleanora  Gonsaga,  now  in  the  Ufiisi,  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  female  Titian  por- 
traits. Probably  his  own  daughter,  Lavinia, 
was  his  favorite  subject. 

Religious  and  mythological  paintings,  too 
numerous  to  treat  comprehensively,  were  also 
produced  in  this  fruitful  period  of  a  long  career. 
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Representatiy^of  these  are  Christ  at  Emmaus, 
in  the  Louvre;  Madonna  with  Saint  John  and 
Catharine,  in  the  National  Gallery;  Venus  and 
Cupid,  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome;  and 
Rape  oj  Europa.  in  the  Gardner  Collection, 
Boston.  Something,  too,  should  be  said  of 
Titian's  treatment  of  landscape.  Though  he 
used  scenery  merely  as  a  background,  or  aa  a 
setting  for  his  figures,  he  pictured  landscape 
scenes  with  great  charm,  and  his  work  in  this 
field  has  a  definite  place  in  the  history  of  land- 
scape painting, 

Titian  was  bom  in  Cadore,  in  the  Alps  re- 
gion, and  these  mountains  and  the  Venetian 
lagoona  appear  again  and  again  in  his  can- 
vases. He  died  of  the  plague  in  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  life,  and  was  buried  in  Venice  in  the 
church  of  the  Frari.  r.D.M, 

Consult  Rlcketta'  TiUan:  Gronau's  TUIan  and 
Bis  School. 

TITICACA,  titckah'kah.  Lake,  a  pic- 
turesque lake  in  South  America,  the  largest  on 
the  continent,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Peru  and  Bolivia.  It  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  a  lofty  valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  its  surface,  which  is  dotted  with  is- 
lands, is  about  12,500  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  lake  is  about  130  milea  long,  thirty  miles 
wide,  and  about  5,000  square  miles  in  area, 
two-thirds  the  area  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  some 
parts  it  is  700  feet  deep,  but  there  are  many 
shallow  places,  aod  numerous  reed  marshes  oc- 
cur along  its  shores.  It  is  fed  by  numerous 
streams,  and  discharges  through  the  Desagua- 
dero  River  at  its  southern  extremity  into  Lake 
Aullagas.  A  small  fleet  of  steamers  navigates 
Lake  Titicaca  between  the  porta  of  Puna  in 
Peru  and  Guaqui  in  Bolivia,  supplementing  rail- 
way connections  between  the  two  countries. 
TIT'LAHK.  See  Pipit. 
TITLE,  ti't'l,  from  the  Latin  littdut,  mean- 
ing an  iitscTiption,  gign,  or  token,ie  a  term  used 
with  many  meanings.  As  an  inscription  it  is 
prefixed  to  a  book  to  designate  the  name  of  the 
book  or  to  give  some  idea  of  its  contents.  The 
term  was  easily  extended  to  the  descriptive 
heading  of  written  or  printed  documents,  such 
as  deeds  and  bills  introduced  in  Congress  or 
Parliament.  The  various  documents,  includ- 
ing deeds,  which  form  the  evidence  of  owner- 
Iof  property'  soon  became  title  deeds,  and 
gfais  torm  inme  the  common  use  of  the 
BUe  as  tlii>  "union  of  all  the  elements 
^■nstihiio  ownership." 
^Bb  Ownership.  The  elements  which  con- 
^>waership  are  two — possession  and  the 


of  possession.    The  familiar  saying  that 

ine  points  of  the  law"  is  merely 
the  popular  expression  of  the  rule  in  law  that 
possession  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  ownership. 
But  possession  is  not  sufficient  if  the  title  is  dis- 
puted; the  right  of  poeaeasion  must  be  proved. 
In  the  case  of  personal  property  possession  is 
better  evidence  of  ownership  than  in  the  case 
of  real  estate,  for  the  title  to  the  latter  is  usu- 
ally recorded  either  by  deed  or  by  some  method 
resembling  the  Torrens  system.  An  exception 
to  the  rule  that  possession  is  evidence  of  own- 
ership is  the  case  of  ships,  title  in  which  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  register. 

Title  to  personal  property  may  be  acquired 
in  several  ways.  Original  aequiaiiion  is  the 
technical  term  applied  when  an  inventor,  au- 
thor or  musician  holds  the  ownership  in  some- 
thing he  has  created  (see  Cwyright;  Patent; 
Tsadd-mark),  or  when  a  man  takes  for  his  own 
use  something  which  belongs  to  no  one  else, 
such  as  wild  beasts.  Title  may  also  be  acquired 
by  gift,  contract  or  sale,  these  transfers  all  be- 
ing known  as  transfers  by  act  of  the  parties.  A 
third  method  is  by  act  of  law,  for  example  in 
bankruptcy,  judgment,  intestacy  or  marriage. 

Ownership  of  land  may  be  acquired  either  by 
descent  or  by  purchase.  These  are  purely  legal 
terms  and  are  not  used  in  their  popular  sense, 
the  second  class  including  "every  mode  of  ac- 
quisition of  an  estate  except  that  by  which  an 
heir,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  becomes 
owner  by  Dpera,tion  of  law."  Acquisition  by 
descent,  therefore,  is  restricted  to  a  transfer 
following  the  death  of  an  owner  intestate. 

Titles  of  Honor.  Phrases  or  words  applied  to 
individuals  as  a  mark  of  praise  or  distinction 
are  known  as  titles  of  honor.  In  its  widest 
sense  the  expression  refers  to  all  titles,  whether 
official  or  honorary,  military,  naval,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  A  narrower  definition  would  ex- 
clude those  titles  which  are  used  as  a  mark  of 
the  bearer's  ofHce  or  profession,  -and  include 
only  those  which  indicate  preeminence.  Thus, 
doctor  or  professor  would  not  be  considered  a 
title  if  the  bearer  were  a  physician  or  a  teacher, 
but  if  he  had  been  given  an  honorary  degree 
from  a  university  it  would  be  an  honorary 
title.  This  narrower  sense  is  covered  in  this 
article;  for  titles  in  the  wider  sense,  see  Ad- 
dress, Forms  op. 

The  Constitution  forbids  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  to  accept  a  title 
from  any  foreign  power,  and  any  foreigner  who 
holds  a  title  must  renounce  it  if  be  becomes  a 
naturalifed  citisen.    In  Europe,  however,  titles 
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right  of  possesBJon.  The  familiar  saying  that 
the  five  orders  of  Dobility,  distinguished  by  the 
titles  duke,  marquis,  carl,  viscount  and  baron; 
the  title  of  baronet,  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  right  to  use  the  prefix  iStr,  and  knighthood, 
with  the  same  right,  are  also  purely  honorary. 
The  common  forma  of  address,  mUtcr  (master) 
in  English,  TTionsieur  (literally  "my  lord")  in 
French,  and  herr,  in  German,  were  once  hon- 
orary titles,  and  did  not  become  common  to 
all  men  until  after  the  French  Revolution. 

Honorary  titles,  so  far  as  they  are  still  used 
in  Europe,  are  survivals  of  feudalism.  They 
were  originally  applied  to  an  individual  as  a 
mark  of  honor,  but  as  the  fiefs  of  feudal  days 
became  hereditary,  the  titles,  too,  descended 
from  generation  to  generation.  Titles  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Greets  and  the  Romans, 
and  especially  by  the  Romans  of  the  Byikntine 
Empire.  "Most  high,"  "most  mighty,"  "most 
sacred,"  "all-highest  majesty"  arc  common  ti- 
tles. The  title  caeaar,  from  which  czar  and 
itoiaer  are  derived,  was  originally  a  nickname 
meaning  "long-haired"  or  "hairy;"  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  surname  of  the  great  Ro- 
man empire  builder  it  came  to  have  a  new 
meaning,  and  in  later  days  all  Roman  emper- 
ors bore  the  dignified  title  of  caesar.  The  fiist 
German  emperor  is  called  Charlemagne,  or 
"Karl  the  Great,"  but  karl  originally  meant 
merely  man  or  fellow,  and  survives  to-day  in 
the  English  churl  and  the  German  kerl.  Yet  the 
Slavs,  who  knew  the  power  of  Charlemagne  to 
their  sorrow,  have  made  his  name  the  equiva- 
lent of  king  (kral  or  korol).  These  are  per- 
haps extreme  examples,  but  most  titles,  in  fact, 
quickly  became  set  phrases,  without  any  of  their 
original  aignificance.  Thus,  dukes  are  no  longer 
leaden  (Latin  dux) ;  counts  are  no  longer  com- 
panions (eomilet)  of  the  emperors;  and  con- 
stables no  longer  hold  the  highest  ofhce  in  the 
Bytantioe  Empire  (covnl  of  Ike  stable ),  which 
later  was  applied  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  wj'.z. 

Rclaled  Snbleeta.  For  detatla  concerning  the 
larlous  lltlea  of  honor  consult  In  thCM  volumes 
(be  [ollowinc : 

Addrsn,  FomM  of  Klnsr 

Baron  Harquls 

Cnr  Nobility 

nuke  President 

Ekrl  Prince 

&Dperar  Queen 

Kalwr  Rajah 

Khan  Sank  In  Army  and  Navy 

Ktwdlve  Sultan 

IIT'HOOSE,  TIT,  or  TOMTIT,  a  group  of 
Kiiall,  hardy    birds  with   long,  soft  plumage. 
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found  throughout  almost  the  entire  world.  The 
titmouse  eats  whatever  food  is  to  be  had,  but 
is  especially  valuable  for  destroying  millions  of 
insects'  cgga  and  lan-ae.  The  most  common 
North  American  species  is  the  h/ocfc-cappcd 
chickadee  of  the  Northern  United  States  and 
Canada,  a  gray  and  bl[ick  bird  which  usually 
keeps  to  the  woods  in  summer  but  comes  fa- 
miliarly about  buildings  in  search  of  food  in 
winter,  fearlessly  answering  to  an  imitation  of 
its  call  "chick-a-dee-dee-dee,"  and  even  taking 
food  from  the  hand  if  coaxed.  It  nests  in  hol- 
low trees  or  stumps,  the  eggs  being  five  to  eight 
in  number  and  white  in  color,  marked  spar- 
ingly with  reddish-brown.  In  the  Southeastern 
states  is  found  the  lujU-d  titmouse,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  chickadee  and  having  a  high 
crest  and  a  loud  call,  "peto,  peto,  peto,  peto," 
which  it  repeats  monotonously  for  hours  at  a 

Some  Old  World  species  of  titmice  are  the 
great  titmouse,  olive-green  in  color,  with  black 
head  and  breast,  common  throughout  Europe; 
the  Japanese  titmouse ,  a  similar  bird  of  East- 
em  Asia ;  and  the  blue  titmice,  which  include 
several  handsome  species  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
The  bush  tita  are  tiny  birds  that  build  a  bulky 
nest,  purse  shaped  and  often  a  foot  in  length, 
which  they  enter  through  a  circular  opening  at 
one  side  or  near  the  top. 

TI'TUS  (A.D.  40-81),  a  Roman  emperor,  the 
eldest  son  of  Vespasian.  He  came  into  promi- 
nence in  A.  D.  70,  during  the  reign  of  his  father, 
by  capturing  Jerusalem  after  a  protracted  siege. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  Titus  was  received  with 
imperial  honors, 
and  shortly  after- 
wards became  a 
colleague  of  the 
emperor.  In  a.d. 
79,  on  the  death 
of  Vespasian,  he 
became  sole  ruler. 


He  « 


Qof 


TITUS 
A  coin  of  hla  reign,  show- 
ing hla  head  In  profile. 


kindly  impulse 
and  he  endeared 
himself  to  his 
subjects  by  his 
generosity  to  the  ' 
sufferers  in  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in 
79,  and  to  those  who  were  affected  by  a  de- 
structive fire  aod  a  pestilence  which  devastated 
Rome  the  following  year.  The  people  called 
him  "the  Friend  and  the  Delight  of  Mankind." 
Titus  is  renowned  in  history  as  a  builder.  He 
completed  the  great  Colosseum  begun  by  his 
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father  (see  page  1496),  built  a  set  of  magnifi- 
cent  baths,  aod  restored  many  ancient  build- 
ings then  falling  into  ruin.  He  died  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign. 

Aick  of  Titua,  a  Roman  arch  of  triumph 
built  by  the  Emperor  Domitian  in  the  year  81, 
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to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  It  stands  on  the  Sacred  Way,  facing  the 
Forum.  The  inner  side  of  the  arch  is  decorated 
with  reliefs  depicting  the  exploiU  of  Titus,  and 
showing  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Temple. 

TITOS,  an  associate  of  Paul,  and,  so  (ar  as  is 
known,  the  first  Christian  missionary  of  purely 
Greek  birth.  He  was  brought  by  the  Apostle, 
probably  from  Antioch,  to  the  council  held  at 
Jenisalcm  to  consider  how  far  Gentile  converts 
should  be  required  to  conform  to  Jewish  rites, 
and  was  excused  from  circumcision  by  the  de- 
cision of  that  body.  He  was  regarded  by  Paul 
with  great  affection  and  accompanied  him  on 
many  of  his  journeys,  succeeding  him  on  his 
denth  in  the  oversight  of  the  churches  of  Crete. 

The  EpUllc  to  Titiis  is  of  the  same  author 
ship  and  generul  contents  as  the  E^tlei  to 
Timothy.    Sec  Timothy. 

TOAD,  tvhd,  II  cold-blooded  animal  resem- 
bling Ihe  frog,  living  in  damp  and  shady  places 
in  fields  and  gardens.  As  one  of  the  greediest 
eaters  of  grubs  iind  insects,  it  is  a  valuable  ally 
of  the  farmer  and  the  gardener.  The  body  of 
the  to:id  is  thicker  and  more  bulky  than  that  of 
the  frog,  and  its  niovenieats  are  slower  and 
more  cluni?y.  Unlike  the  frog,  it  has  no  teeth. 
Its  rough,  warty  skin  is  the  color  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  lives,  and  this  similarity  is  a  means 
of  iiroltclion  against  its  foes.     The  skin  con- 


tains glands  which  secrete  a  milky  fluid,  disa- 
greeable to  other  animals  seeking  it  as  prey. 
Frogs  and  toads  beloi^  to  the  tailless  amphibi- 

Although  "ugly  and  venomous,"  the  toad 
"wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head."  In 
these  words  Shakespeare  described  the  animal's 
glittering,  golden  eyes,  which  when  open  pro- 
trude prominently.     They  are  provided  with 


Instead  ot  at  the 


ThiH  organ    Is  fastened  H_   

-3  bock,  and  can  be  extended  fully 
in  eiceedlnsly  rapid  movement,   lis 


surface  Is  sticky, 
lids  which  rise  from  below  like  those  of  birds. 
When  the  toad  is  asleep  the  eyes  are  drawn  in 
and  lie  even  with  the  surface  of  the  head.  The 
toad  has  no  ribs  to  aid  in  inflating  the  lungs, 
and  is  obliged  to  swallow  the  air  instead.  An- 
other curious  thing  about  this  animal  is  the  way 
in  which  it  "drinks,"  not  through  its  mouth, 
but  by  absorbing  the  water  through  its  skin. 

Toads  sleep  through  the  winter  in  burrows 
in  the  ground,  emerging  in  the  early  spring. 
They  migrate  to  the  nearest  pond,  where  they 
lay  their  eggs.  These  are  about  the  sise  of  a 
pinhead,  and  are  bound  tt^ther  in  long  strands 
of  a  transparent,  jellylike  substance..  The  small, 
flat  tadpole  is  hatched  in  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  and  attains  adult,  siie  in  about  two 
months.  The  development  of  the  tadpole  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  next  page.    The 
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outer  skin  of  a  toad  is  molted  several  times  a 
year,  and  on  each  occasion  it  is  swallowed. 

It  is  not  likely  that  toads  will  ever  become 
too  numerous,  for  they  have  many  natural  ene- 
mies. The  tadpoles  are  the  prey  of  newts, 
water  beetles  and  fish,  and  the  toads  are  eaten 
by  snakes,  hawks,  crows  and  owls. 
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FROM  TADPOLE  TO  YOUNG  TOAD  IN  SIXTY  DAYS 


Economic  Value.  At  night  the  toad  leaves  its 
hiding  place  under  leaves  or  stones  and  ven- 
tures forth  in  search  of  food.  It  will  eat  only 
live  grubs  and  insects,  which  it  snatches  up 
with   ita  sticky  tongue   and  homy,   toothless 


SKIN  OF  THE  TOAD 
It  is  shed  in  one  piece. 

jaws,  and  swallows  whole.  To  employ  it  in  a 
professional  capacity  as  an  exterminator  of  in- 
sects is  a  new  solution  for  the  bug  problem. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  average  toad  is  worth 
five  dollars  a  year  to  the  farmer  for  the  de- 
struction of  cutworms  alone.  It  will  also  de- 
vour 100  rose  beetles  or  over  fifty  army  worms 
at  a  meal,  and  at  the  same  time  feed  on  covmt- 
lesB  others  of  the  worst  bug  pests.  Even  in  its 
infancy  the  toad  is  a  serviceable  little  creature. 
The  tadpole  eats  the  slimes  of  pools  and  is  the 
best  scavenger  of  stagnant  water.  e3j>. 

Consult  Dlckerson's  The  Frog  Book;  Boulan- 
ger'fl  ReptUea  and  Batrachiana. 

Related  Sabjeeta.     The  reader  may   refer  to 
the  following  articles  in  these  volumes: 
Amphibians  Tadpole 

Frog  Tree  Frog 

TOADFLAX,  or  BUTTEK  AND  EGGS,  a 
weed  of  the  figwort  family,  with  bright  yellow 
flowers  and  pale  gray-green  leaves,  growing 
along  roadsides  and  in  waste  places  through- 
out Central  North  America  as  far  west  as  the 
Rocky  Moimtains.  The  flowers,  which  grow  in 
clusters  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  are 
tube  shaped,  with  the  edge  cut  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  lip,  the  former  having  two  lobes 
and  the  latter  three.    A  thick,  orange-colored 


ridge  on  the  middle  lobe  serves  to  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  this  is  forced  open  by 
the  weight  of  a  bee  when  it  alights  on  it  in 
search  of  nectar.  Toadflax  was  introduced  into 
America  from  Europe,  and  is  an  escape  from 
gardens.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
snapdragon  (which  see). 

TOAD 'STOOL.    See  Mushrooms. 

TOBACCO,  iohbak'o,  a  plant  of  the  night- 
shade family  whose  leaves  have  enormous  com- 
mercial value.  Tobacco  is  not  a  food,  nor  can 
it  be  said  to  fulfil  any  human  need,  but  be- 
cause its  manufactured  products  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  great  numbers  of  the  human 
race,  it  has  an  established  place  among  plants 
cultivated  for  industrial  purposes.  Its  harm- 
ful effects  are  discussed  in  a  subhead  below. 

The  Plant  and  Its  Cultivation.  There  are 
several  species  of  tobacco,  but  that  designated 
as  Nicotiana  tabacum  is  commercially  the  most 
important.  This  plant  grows  from  two  to  five 
feet  high,  and  bears  long,  pointed  leaves  and 
terminal  clusters  of  rose-colored  or  pink  and 
white,  funnel-shaped  flowers.  The  leaves  grow 
directly  from  the  stalk  and  vary  from  twelve  to 
forty-two  inches  in  length.  Different  soils  and 
climate  have  more  influence  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  tobacco  and  the  quality  of  the  leaf  than 
upon  any  other  cultivated  plant.  The  soils  af- 
fect the  color  and  texture  of  the  leaf  and  the 
amount  of  nicotine  it  contains.  The  highly  fer- 
tile, light  soi)  of  the  blue-grass  regions  pro- 
duces the  light-colored,  mild  variety  known  as 
white  hurley;  the  red  clay  soils  are  best  for  the 
dark,  heavy  types;  the  light,  sandy  soil  of  the 
"Golden  Tobacco  Belt"  in  Virginia  produces  the 
yellow  variety,  and  the  strong,  dark  perique  is 
grown  in  the  heavy  black  soil  of  Louisiana. 

Tobacco  is  grown  from  seed  sprouted  in  care- 
fully prepared  beds ;  in  cold  climates  the  plants 
are  started  in  hotbeds.  The  seed  is  very  small, 
and  a  handful  looks  very  much  like  a  quantity 
of  finely  ground  black  pepper.  In  May,  that 
is,  about  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  sowing, 
the  young  plants  are  ready  to  be  transplanted 
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to  the  field.  The  ground,  meantime,  hea  been 
thoroughly  cultivated,  enriched  with  fertiliser 
and  laid  oEf  into  furrows,  or  rows,  three  or  four 
feet  apart.  In  these  furrowa  hills  are  made  for 
the  young  plants.  Long-leaf  varieties  demand 
proportionately   more  space  than  do  smaller 
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tobacco.  In  some  cases  the  entire  plant  is  cut 
down  when  the  middle  leaves  are  ripe,  and  in 
others  the  leaves  are  removed  separately  as 
each  one  matures.  In  harvesting  whit«  burley, 
which  is  used  extensively  for  making  plug  and 
fine-cut  chewing  tobacco,  the  entire  stalk  is  cut 
and  then  split  a  little  more  than  half  the 
length.  The  stalks  are  then  wilted  and  placed 
astride  a  stick,  at  the  rate  of  seven  plants  to 
a  stick.  After  being  left  for  a  time  in  the 
open  air  the  plants  are  taken  to  ventilated 
sheds,  where  the  leaves  are  cured  by  exposure 
to  air.  Yellow-tobacco  leaves  are  stripped  from 
the  plants  as  they  ripen,  and  are  cured  in 
houses  equipped  with  flues  that  convey  arti- 
ficial heat.  Heavy  tobaccos  raised  in  America 
for  export  to  Europe  are  cured  by  the  heat  of 
open  log  fires,  as  the  smoke  imparts  a  creosotic 
flavor  that  is  very  popular  with  European  cus- 
tomers. 

Perique,  which  is  one  of  the  choicest  grades 
of  smoking  tobacco,  and  is  prized  because  of  its 
rich  flavor,  is  cured  by  subjcctioc  of  the  leaves 
to  great  pressure.  Seed  leaf,  a  variety  in  ex- 
tensive use  for  cigar  manufacture,  is  air-cured 
like  white  burley,  in  ventilated  bouses.  A 
high-grade  chewing  tobacco  with  a  sweet,  deli- 
cate flavor,  which  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent 
in  Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia,  is  cured  in 
the  sun.    This  method  is  too  expensive  to  be 
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vaneties  and  the  distances  between  hills  vary 
from  fourteen  inches  to  three  feet  If  trans- 
planting IS  done  by  machmery  from  three  to 
SIX  acres  a  day  can  be  worked  With  hand  la 
bor  an  induitnous  norkman  can  set  from  one 
to  two  acres  in  the  same  time 

frequent  cultivating  and  the  elimination  of 
weeds  and  of  insects  and  their  larvae  are  neces- 
Bary.  Topping  of  the  plants  to  prevent  flower 
ing  and  to  concentrate  the  strength  in  a  few 
leaves  is  practiced  in  the  production  of  tobacco 
nised  for  leaves  and  not  for  seeds.  Topping 
a.  the  formation  of  false  leaves,  or  suck- 
ll  these  must  be  pulled  off  as  fast  as  they 
1  several  states  the  United  States 
pcultvire  has  made  experi- 
□  of  tobacco  under  can- 
od  ['Busea  the  plants  to 
I  bear  finer  and  more  deii- 

K^uring.    Tobacco  leaves  are 

WiDK  when  tie  surface  becomes 

.    The  methods  of 

pmd  curing  ^■a^y  (cr  different  kinds  of 


CENTERS  OF  PRODUCTION 
The  chief  tobacco  fields  are  [ndlcated  by  the 
sroupB  of  dots  on  the  map. 

adopted  generally.  After  tobacco  is  cured  it 
is  softened  in  moist  air,  packed  in  boxes  and 
taken  to  the  warehouse,  where  it  must  undergo 
a  "sweating,"  or  fermenting,  process  before  it 
is  ready  for  the  market.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  proportion  of  nicotine  and  de- 
velopii^  the  aroma. 
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Production.  The  United  States  is  the  great- 
est producer,  exporter  and  consumer  of  to- 
bacco. In  1916  there  were  1,411300  acres  de- 
voted to  tobacco  culture  in  the  country,  and 
the    total    product   was    1,150,622,000    pounds. 


By  Countries 


United  States 
100^ 


Russia  in 

Europe 

220 


Java 
13^ 


Japan 
108 


British  Inaia 
800 


Hungary 

Philippines 
90 


In  United  States 


Kentucky 
330 


Virginia 
ISO 


North  Carolina 
150 

Ohio 
-77 


hri  Canada 


Ontario 
7 


Quebec 
5 


Figures  Represent  Millions  of  Pounds 

AN  AVERAGE  YEAR'S  CROP 

In  the  Illustration  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
cigars,  the  chief  tobacco  product,  indicate  the 
comparative  yields  in  the  world's  tobacco  dis- 
tricts. 

The  ten  leading  states  in  tobacco  production 
are  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  South 
Carolina,  Maryland  and  Indiana,  ranking  in 
the  order  named.  Holland  first  cultivated  to- 
bacco in  Europe,  but  the  industry  soon  spread 
to  other  countries.  British  India,  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Bra- 
«il,  Germany,  France  and  Mexico  arc  all  im- 
portant tobacco  countries. 

Mannfacture.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco 
products  is  an  industry  of  enormous  propor- 
tions. In  the  United  States  alone  the  govern- 
ment derives  an  income  of  about  $100,000,000  a 
year  from  tobacco  taxes.  The  chief  products 
are  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco.  The  first  steps  in  the  manufacturing 
process  are  the  cleaning  and  stripping  of  the 
leaves.  By  stripping  is  meant  the  removing  of 
the  midribs  and  stems.  Tobacco  for  chewing  is 
pressed  into  cakes,  and  flavored  with  vanilla, 
licorice,  sugar,  etc.  Pipe  tobacco  is  finely  cut 
and  marketed  in  small  bags  or  tins,  or  is  put 
up  in  thin  cakes  or  rolls. 
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Cigars  are  made  from  carefully-selected 
leaves,  for  the  inner  material,  known  as  the 
fillera,  must  be  of  uniform  quality.  A  cigar 
consists  of  core  (fillers),  an  inner  cover  and  an 
outside  cover,  or  wrapper.  The  core  must  be 
so  arranged  that  the  cigar  will  bum  evenly  and 
the  smoke  be  freely  drawn  through  it.  The  two 
covers  are  made  of  tobacco  leaf,  and  the  out- 
side piece  is  shaped  so  that  it  can  be  wound 
about  the  cigar  in  a  spiral.  After  being 
wrapped  the  cigar  is  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  mild 
artificial  heat. 

The  finest  cigars  made  are  manufactured  in 
Cuba  of  a  native  tobacco  called  Vuelta  Abaijo 
leaf.  The  word  Havana  is  the  trade  name  for 
all  cigars  made  from  Cuban  tobacco,  but  genu- 
ine Havanas  are  produced  only  in  the  island  or 
in  Florida,  where  there  are  a  number  of  fac- 
tories having  Cuban  workmen.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  high-grade  cigars  much  of  the  work 
is  done  by  hand,  but  cheaper  brands  are  made 
by  machinery. 

Cigarettes  are  small,  paper-covered  rolls  of 
tobacco  cut  very  fine.  Some  smokers  prefer  to 
roll  their  own  cigarettes,  but  these  tobacco 
products  are  made  in  vast  quantities  by  ma- 
chines which  turn  out  several  hundred  per  hour. 
As  is  true  of  cigars,  the  best  cigarettes  are  made 
by  hand.  Cheroots  are  an  inferior  kind  of  ci- 
gar, with  both  ends  open  and  cut  square  across. 
Manila  is  the  most  important  center  of  their 
manufacture.  Snuff  is  a  tobacco  product  now 
much  less  important  than  formerly. 

Effects  of  the  Use  of  Tobacco.  Ever  since 
tobacco  was  first  used  in  Europe  its  influence 
upon  the  health  and  morals  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  Like  alcohol,  opium, 
tea  and  coffee,  it  possesses  narcotic  properties, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  its  use  in  excess 
is  harmful  and  that  its  habitual  use  by  the 
young  decreases  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and 
development.  A  certain  disease  of  the  eye  is 
common  among  smokers  and  those  using  strong 
preparations  of  tobacco  (see  Bundness).  After 
mental  or  physical  strain  its  narcotic  properties 
have  a  soothing  and  restful  effect  upon  the 
nerves,  and  it  is  to  this  quality  that  it  owes  its 
wide  popularity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  deadens  the  moral  sensibilities, 
as  is  true  of  opium,  morphine  and  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  no  serious  objection  to  its  moderate  use  by 
adults.  The  developing  youth,  however,  should 
avoid  tobacco  in  every  form. 

Tobacco  Worm,  the  name  appHed  to  the 
lan^ae  of  two  species  of  sphinx  moth,  which 
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feed  on  the  leavea  of  the  tobacco  plant.  They 
are  large  green  caterpilkra  having  diagonal 
white  stripes  along  the  sides,  and  a  sharp  born 
at  the  back  of  the  body.  These  worms  also 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  tomato  plant,  another 


member  of  the  nightshade  family.  Weeds  of  the 
nightshade  group  planted  near  tobacco  fields 
will  serve  as  s.  decoy  for  the  pests,  and  heavy 
applicBtiona  of  Paris  green  will  kill  them.  See 
iNBBCTidnEs  AND  Fungicides. 

History.  Although  it  is  believed  that  tobacco 
was  used  in  China  in  ancient  times,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  plant  and  ita  uaea  spread  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  through  America.  At  the  time 
Columbus  discovered  the  New  World,  the  In- 
dians were  using  tobacco  in  tribal  ceremonies 
and  in  religious  rites,  and  this  custom  had  pre- 
vailed for  centuries.  The  plao't  was  introduced 
into  Spain  from  Santo  Domingo  in  1559,  and 
the  same  year  seeds  were  sent  to  Frsnce  by 
Jean  Nicot,  the  French  ambassador  to  Portugal, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  essential  principle  of 
the  plant— nicodnc.  Sir  Francis  Drake  took 
the  plant  to  England  in  15S5,  but  it  was 
through  the  illustrious  example  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  "took  a  pipe  of  tobacco  a  little 
before  he  went  to  the  acaffoide,"  that  smoking 
spread  among  the  courtiers.  Although  smoking 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Church  and  Stale, 
»nd  its  devotees  were  threatened  with  severe 
penalties,  such  as  the  lash,  excommunication 
d  even  capital  punishment,  the  popularity  of 
o  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  through- 
t  and  Asiii.  There  are  several  ex- 
^  origin  of  the  name  tobacco, 
nith  the  name  of  the 
I  Carib  Indians,  with  the 
■and  near  Trinidad,  now 
fad  widi  Tobaco,  the  name 
I,  and  there  are  other 
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RrlMted  Subject*.  In  connection  with  this 
article  on  tobacco,  the  reader  may  conault  the 

following'  toplci  tn  these  volumes : 
An  tl -Cigarette  League      Narcotic 
of  America  Nlcotlno 

ClEarette  Snuff 

Internal  Revenue 

TOBOGGAIfinG,  tohbog'aning,  an  exhila- 
rating outdoor  sport  which  consists  of  coaating 
on  snow  or  ice  by  means  of  toboggans,  or  sleds 
without  runners.  Atypical  toboggan  isshown  in 
the  accompanying  picture.  It  is  made  of  strips 
of  hickory,  ash  or  maple,  turned  up  in  front 
and  fastened  together  by  crosspieees.  The  sur- 
face that  touches  the  snow  or  ice  is  highly  pol- 
ished, and  there  is  a  light  handrail  on  each 
side.  The  sled  is  usually  about  a  foot-and-one- 
half  wide  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  long.  A 
toboggan  load  (insists  usually  of  four  people, 
the  one  at  the  rear  acting  as  steersman.  In 
mountainous  countries  the  snow-covered  1 
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are  used  for  slides,  but  in  level  localities  arti- 
ficial ice  chutes  are  constructed.  A  tremendous 
rate  of  speed  is  possible,  900  yards  in  thirty 
seconds  having  been  recorded. 

Toboggans  were  originally  built  by  Indian 
hunters  to  carry  their  dead  game  across  the 
snow.  They  were  first  built  of  a  strip  of  bark, 
turned  up  in  front  to  breast  the  snow.  The  Es- 
kimos make  sledges  of  strips  of  whalebone. 

TOBOLSK,  tohbahlsk',  the  capital  and  chief 
town  of  the  Russian  government  of  Tobolsk,  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  Siberia  on  the 
Irtish  River,  at  its  junction  with  the  Tobol. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  the  city  has  declined,  but  is  still  an 
important  center  of  river  commerce.  Fishing 
and  the  making  of  fur  are  the  chief  industries 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  place  is  substantially 
built,  and  has  a  citadel  and  numerous  churches. 
Among  the  relics  of  the  old  regime  is  a  work- 
house for  Siberian  exiles.  In  the  summer  of 
1917  the  deposed  ciar  and  his  family  were 
transported  to  Tobolsk  and  established  perma- 
nently in  exile.    Population  in  1913,  24300. 

TOCABTINS,  loh  kakn  Leeia' ,  a  river  of 
Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  of  Goyai,  and  after  flowing  northward  for 
about  1,700  miles,  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
through  the  Fara  River,  the  southern  estuary 
of  the  Amazon.   It  is  aavigabte  for  la^e  steam- 
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en  to  the  Falb  of  Itaboca,  about  470  miles 
above  the  estuary;  above  this  point  there  are 
several  reaches  navigable  for  smaller  boats,  but 
many  falls  and  rapida  make  uninterrupted 
travel  impossible.  The  chief  tributary  is  the 
Araguaya,  which  meets  the  Tocantina  600  miles 
above  the  Para. 

TOCQUETILLE,  tohk  veel',  Alexis  Cbabues 
Henu  Ci^RBL  DB  (1805-1859),  a  French  states- 
man and  author,  bom  at  Veraeuil  and  educated 
for  the  law.  In  1830  he  became  an  aaaistant 
magistrate  at  Versailles,  but  in  the  next  year 
resigned  his  office  and  irith  Guntave  de  Beau- 
mont set  out  for  America  on  a  government  mis- 
sion to  investigate  the  prison  system.  The 
published  report  was  of  value,  but  of  far 
greater  moment  was  bis  Democracy  in  America, 
iriiich  gained  him  a  wide  reputation.  In  I83Q, 
after  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  most 
enthusiastically  received,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  that  body 
opposed  the  govemnient.  After  the  Revolution 
of  1848  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Assembly, 
and  for  five  months  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
From  1851  until  hie  death  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment and  in  1855  published  The  AncierU 
Riginte  and  the  Revolution,  which  achieved  a 
tremendous  success. 

TOGA,  tok'ga,  from  the  Latin  lego,  meaning 
/  cover,  was  the  national  garment  of  the  Ro- 
man male  citisen, 
numerous  refer- 
ences to  which 
occur  in  classic 
Latin  writings. 
Originally  it  was 
worn  by  both 

but     the     latter 

placed  it  by  the 
stola,  both  gar- 
ments being  worn 
over  the  tunic. 
The  toga  was  a 
piece  of  woolen 
cloth,  the  exact 
diape  of  which  is 
disputed  by  au- 
thorities. Some 
say  that   it   had 
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the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of 
the  arc  being  about  three  times  the  height  of 
the  wearer,  and  the  height  of  the  segment  not 
quite  half  the  length  of  the  chord.  Othere  say 
it  was  elliptical  in  shape  and  was  folded  length- 
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wise  before  being  put  on.  One  end  was  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  permitted  to  hang 
down  in  front,  while  the  rest  of  the  garment  was 
drawn  around  the  body  and  variously  ananged, 
the  style  of  arrangement  differing  at  various 
periods  of  Roman  history. 

The  ordinary  plain  white  garment  of  the 
cttisen  was  known  as  the  toga  para.  The  toga 
pmetexta,  having  a  border  of  purple,  was  worn 
by  curule  magistrates  and  some  priests,  and  also 
by  boys  until  they  reached  the  age  of  sixteen. 
The  latter  assumed  the  plain  white  toga  Uoga 
virilig)  at  sixteen,  an  important  event  in  the 
life  of  every  boy.  At  the  celebration  of  a  tri- 
umph generals  donned  a  purple  or  crimson  toga 
embroidered  with  gold  (toga  picta),  which  was 
worn  over  a  gold-embroidered  tunic  ftuntco 
paljnata);  this  was  also  the  garb  of  magistrates 
presiding  at  games,  and  was  adopted  by  Julius 
Caesar  as  his  regulation  dress.  A  toga  smaller 
in  siie  than  the  toga  jmra,  having  scarlet 
stripes,  worn  by  the  consuls  when  they  opened 
the  temple  of  Janus,  and  by  certain  other  o£S- 
cers,  was  known  as  the  trabea.  The  toga  can- 
dida  was  the  clean  and  artificially  whitened 
garment  in  which  the  candidate  for  ofRce  ap- 
peared, while  persons  in  mourning  wore  a  soiled 
and  carelessly  arranged  toga  Uoga  eordida). 

The  toga  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  activities  of  the  ancient  Roman  that  it  be- 
came the  distinctive  badge  of  his  citiienship, 
and  its  importance  is  to-day  reflected  in  cur- 
rent speech.  Thus  the  men  who  assume  the 
duties  of  lawmaking,  especially  Senators,  are 
said,  in  figurative  language,  to  have  "donned 
the  toga."  B.u.w. 

Consult  Johnston's  The  Private  Life  of  (Ae 
Romimi. 

TOGO,  tok'go,  Heihachiro,  Count  (1847- 
),  a  Japanese  admiral  and  naval  hero  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  He  was  bom  in  Eago- 
shima,  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  military  no< 
bility.  He  entered  the  naval  service  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  later  received  instruction  on  the 
British  war  vessel  IPorccater  and  at  the  Naval 
College  at  Greenwich,  and  in  1894,  while  com- 
manding the  A'aniioa,  fired  the  first  shot  in  the 
Chinese-Japanese  War.  Promoted  to  rank  of 
vice-admiral  in  1900,  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  naval  dockyards  at  Maizuru,  and  in  that 
capacity  did  much  to  build  up  the  navy  which 
signally  defeated  the  Russians  in  1904-1905. 
For  his  part  in  that  struggle  see  the  article 
Rubbo-Japanese  War.  In  1912  Count  Togo  was 
made  admiral  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  which  in 
1916  ranked  fifth  among  the  world's  navies. 
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18  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sumida,  but  for  a 
long  time  there  have  been  no  restrictions  as  to 
the  section  in  which  foreigners  may  reside. 
The  streets  leading  from  the  foreign  quarter 
contain  many  shops  where  wonderful  ivory 
carvings  and  other  specimens  of  Japanese  hand- 
work are  displayed. 

Tokyo  has  well-organiaed  fire  and  police  sys- 
tems, and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  municipal 
council  and  a  municipal  assembly.  The  city 
is  not  an  important  commercial  or  industrial 
center,  though  numerous  factories  have  been 
established  in  the  suburbs.  The  river  is  too 
shallow  to  permit  navigation  by  large  ships,  and 
Yokohama,  eighteen  miles  south,  is  the  port  of 
Tokyo.  The  capital  is  connected  with  all  parts 
of  the  island  by  railways.  Tokyo  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  small  village  called  Yedo,  and  the 
city  which  developed  from  this  hamlet  was 
known  as  Yedo  until  1868,  when  the  present 
name  was  adopted.  It  has  suffered  greatly 
from  earthquakes,  fires,  storms  and  pestilence, 
but  has  maintained  its  prosperity.    See  Japan. 

Uniyersity  of  Tokyo,  a  government  institu- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  department  of 
education  of  Tokyo,  comprising  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  literature,  science  and 
agriculture.  The  school  of  agriculture  is  situ- 
ated in  a  suburb  six  miles  away  from  the  main 
campus,  and  the  botanical  institute  is  in  the 
botanical  gardens,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  The  university  was  established  in  1868. 
It  regularly  enrolls  over  5,300  students,  and 
there  are  about  375  instructors,  of  whom  120 
rank  as  professors.  But  few  foreign  instructors 
are  now  required,  and  the  faculty  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  Japanese  who  were  educated  in  Eu- 
rope or  America.  The  institution  is  equipped 
with  a  library  of  over  491,000  volumes  and  an 
observatory.  The  students  wear  a  square  cap 
with  a  golden  badge,  and  arc  held  in  great  re- 
spect. Athletic  games  arc  a  feature  of  the 
university  life.  Tokyo  University  is  the  best 
educational  institution  in  the  Far  East.     rj).m. 

TOLEDO,  tohle'doh,  Ohio,  the  county  seat 
of  Lucas  County  and  the  fourth  city  in  size  in 
the  state.  Only  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Co- 
lumbus are  larger.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maumee  River,  which  empties  into  Mau- 
mee  Bay.  The  latter  is  an  inlet  of  Lake  Erie, 
from  which  Toledo  is  nine  miles  distant. 
Cleveland  is  ninety-six  miles  east  and  Colum- 
bus is  124  miles  south.  Transportation  facilities 
are  provided  by  the  Ann  Arbor,  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  Sc  Dayton,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  Saint  Louis,  the  Hocking  Valley,  the 


Michigan  Central,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  the  Pere  Marquette, 
the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  the  Toledo,  Saint 
Louis  &  Western,  the  Wabash  and  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie  railroads.  Steamers  ply  be- 
tween Toledo  and  the  other  lake  ports,  and  a 
fine  system  of  interurban  lines  supplements  the 
railroad  ser\'ice.  In  1910  the  population  was 
168,497;  this  had  increased  to  191,554  by  1916 
(Federal  estimate).  Germans,  Irish  and  Scandi- 
navians predominate  in  the  very  considerable 
foreign  element. 

Parks  and  Boulevards.  Toledo  has  an  at- 
tractive location  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
More  than  800  acres  are  embraced  by  the  park 
system,  the  largest  and  most  attractive  of  these 
reservations  being  Ottawa  Park  (280  acres), 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  golf  courses  in 
America.  Bay  View  Park,  on  the  river  bank, 
Walbridge  Park,  with  its  "zoo,"  and  Central 
Grove,  Riverside,  Collins  and  Navarre  parks 
are  among  the  other  recreation  grounds.  All  of 
these  "breathing  spots"  will  eventually  be 
linked  by  a  boulevard  system  which  is  partially 
completed. 

Buildings  and  Institutions^  Toledo  has  many 
fine  buildings.  These  include  the  county  court- 
house, with  a  park  containing  a  statue  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley;  the  post  office,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000;  the  Soldiers'  Memorial,  the 
Newsboys'  building,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  buildings,  a  Masonic  Temple,  the  Valen- 
tine Theater,  with  an  unusually  attractive  in- 
terior, and  the  armory.  Among  the  educational 
institutions  are  Toledo  University,  Saint  John's 
College,  for  men  and  boys,  Notre  Dame  and 
Ursuline  academies,  Toledo  Medical  College, 
Smead  School,  for  girls,  the  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  public  library,  which  is  housed  in  a  hand- 
some building.  The  benevolent  institutions  in- 
clude the  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  which  is 
conducted  on  the  cottage  plan  and  harbors 
more  than  1,500  people;  Saint  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital, Saint  Vincent's  Orphanage,  the  county 
children's  home  and  the  Lutheran  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. 

Industry  and  Manufacture.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  expended  more  than  $2,000,000  in 
improving  the  port  facilities  at  Toledo,  where 
there  are  many  miles  of  docks  and  warehouses. 
The  city  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  the 
grain  and  lumber  of  the  north-central  section 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  iron  and  soft  coal. 
It  has  exceptional  advantages  in  this  respect 
because  of  its  location  at  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Erie. 


g.  fodlitiea  and  proximity  to  coal 
■iiMiiiiit  ijiii  fii  liliitiii  I  r  Btimulatcd  the  manu- 
m^m^  ■jabaxty.  Ae  the  city  has  access  to 
X^aaiRMB  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  the 
VK.  Tont  West  Tirsinia,  Ohio  and  Peunsyl' 
■^m,  -Jife  steti  piaots  and  blast  funmcea  have 
^  miit  here.  The  foundry  and  macbine 
^f  •ntlucis  and  plate  glass  and  cut  glass 
*^  3  Toledo  hare  a  wide  reputation  for 
M^^Dce,  uhI  it  baa  one  of  the  largest  winter- 
T—  r^^ilit  :ti  the  United  States.  Automobiles, 
^■i»  umI  boats — even  those  of  the  seagoing 
H^.j«  csteDsively  made  here,  and  the  grind- 
^ ..  -r-jdee  :uid  epiccfi  ia  another  important  in- 
.^1^  Ib  1917  one  of  its  automobile  factories 
vjq^iuii  m  quantity  of  output  in  the  United 
-  ^,a  rhere  are  several  graia  elevators  and 
_^  ouutber  of  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses 
.~>iMd,  zukI  it  is  a  foremost  clover-eeed  mar- 

anMP>    I»  1833  the  rival  villages  of  Port 

■■i.-ww*   aod   Vistula   were    united   and   the 

-,  n-  riMdo  was  chosen  for  the  new  town,  ia 

-If-.  ^-,  tIm  old  Moorish  capital  of  Spain.    The 

-.at  oi  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  in  1B13 

,^  .'4  -.be  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  two  years 

„^  jj^  tb«  construction  of  steam  railroads  to 

n  _-iiii»  la  1S37  were  important  factors  in  the 

unrii  oi  the  place.    In  1846  it  was  incorpo- 

..^^.,«  .1  uity.    What  is  known  as  the  Toledo 

v^  .t«4  31  contest  between  the  state  of  Ohio 

,«^-.4«  Mrritory  of  Michigan  for  the  possession 

.  »    iwuict  which  included  Toledo,  in  which 

aw  jWUKd  the  atrip.  WjIJ<. 

TI^U.  toht,  a  tax  or  duty  paid  for  the  eier- 

,^  ,-»■  a  liberty,  privilege  or  advantage.    The 

•i«w  tt^  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  for 

^  tai  originally  meant  »omethina  counted; 

t^i^  coUecton  had  to  count  sheep  and  many 

,<ite  thiW*>  ^B  i*^^*^  <>'  counting  became  aaso- 

.-IHT*  with  taxes.    At  first  any  kind  of  a  tax 

««(«  loU;  later  it  was  only  a  special  tax,  as 

ilAlMd  Above. 

(|M  of  l^  oommoneat  forms  of  tolls  was  that 
«^itj  luiiiii-'iilii'  r>v';ry  tmvi/lrr  over  turnpikes 
i  Oin^Ada  during  the 
rilh   century.     At 
fil'iced  acroM  the 
"  iKe  traveler  had 
ud.  'hat  for  a  man 
hM  that  for  a  team 
"r  i>!n  oenta.    Huch 
'■I  uiy  part*  of  Bu- 
'-'lly  pawed  out  of 
LrrjtTi'-.i,     The  proceeds  of 
pay  for  ropaira,  thus  mak- 
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ing  it  possible  to  maintain  fairly  good  roads 
even  in  spatsely-settled  regions. 

Another  form  of  toll,  still  common  in  Europe, 
ia  the  bridge  toll.  Such  tolls  are  paid  to  the 
owners  of  the  bridge,  usually  a  municipality, 
and  are  seldom  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
one  or  two  cents  per  person.  The  fare  charged 
by  a  ferryman  is  sometimes  called  a  toll;  so 
alao  is  the  fee,  in  caah  or  in  grain,  charged  by 
a  miller  for  grinding  grain  into  flour.  The 
charges  by  canal  and  railway  companies  were 
formerly  called  toll,  but  are  now  more  gener- 
ally spoken  of  aa  fare.  In  the  United  Stat«s 
the  regulation  of  toll  charges  on  highways  and 
bridges  is  a  subject  for  state  legislation ;  chaises 
on  rivers  or  in  harbors  for  docking  or  other 
privileges  are  under  the  control  of  Congreas. 

Tolls  are  also  of  international  significance. 
Formerly  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  of 
The  Sound  was  restricted  by  tolls  levied  re- 
spectively by  Holland  and  Denmark.  Modem 
international  law;  however,  no  longer  accepU 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  charge  for  the  use  or 
navigation  of  natural  waters.  Tolls  are  charged 
on  a  number  of  canals  of  international  impor- 
tance, namely  the  Suet,  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie, 
and  the  Panama.  The  charges  are  moderate, 
and  are  designed  merely  to  pay  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. WJ.Z. 

TOLSTOI,  tahlttoi',  (also, spelled  ToLSTor), 
Count Ltoft NiKOLATEvncH  <182S-1910),aRus- 
sian  novelist  and  essayist,  bom  at  Yasnaya  Po- 
lyana,  September  9, 1828.  His  family,  originally 
from  Germany,  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  class 
of  the  Rusaian  nobility,  and  the  boy  received 
every  advantage  of  education  and  cultured  en- 
vironment. He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Kasan,  Russia,  but  was  in  constant  revolt 
against  the  strict  doctrinal  teachings  and  nar- 
row views  of  the  institution.  Kaian  was  a 
center  for  Russian  social  festivities,  but  the 
balls  and  fetes  disgusted  him,  and  he  withdrew 
more  and  more  to  himself  for  reading  and  re- 
flection. He  passed  from  one  department  to 
another  at  the  university— to  history,  Eastern 
languages,  religion  and  law — and  found  no  satis- 
faction in  any  of  them. 

Service  in  the  Army.  In  1847  he  left  the 
school,  broken  in  health  and  disturbed  about 
his  mental  and  moral  condition.  At  home  be 
found  misery  and  rebellion  among  his  serfs,  and 
vainly  undertook  to  bring  happiness  and  pros- 
perity again  to  his  estates.  Almoet  in  despair, 
he  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  gambling  and 
carousing,  but  his  nature  was  too  noble  for  such 
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dinpation,  and  in  1S51  he  entered  the  Ruasiaa 
umy  and  served  bravely  against  the  Circassians 
on  the  Western  borders  of  hia  country.  In  the 
mjdit  of  ouch  conditions  he  began  to  write. 
His  first  accepted  story  was  a  simple  but  sincere 
sM^OImt  entitled 
Childhood,  and 
OSS  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Bov- 
hood  and  Youth. 
These  dealt  with 
the  scenes  and  in- 
cidents about  his 
own  home,  but 
also  showed 
cleaily  the  infiu- 
ences  of  Rousseau 
in  their  belief  in 
nature  and  in  an 
edut»tion  derived 
largely  from  na- 

He  next  served 
ia  the  Crimean 
War,  and  while  at 
Sebaetopol  wrote 
his  famous  Totes 
Jrotn  Sebailopol. 
Weary  of  war  and 
seeing  absolutely 
DO  glory  in  blood- 
died,  the  young 
man  returned  —^  «•'■'' 
home.  He  found  that  his  magazine  stories  had 
made  a  name  for  him  among  Russian  authors, 
but  bis  views  on  society,  religion,  war  and  poli- 
tics were  so  different  from  those  held  by  other 
writers  that  he  could  not  at  that  time  name  an 
intimate  friend  in  all  Russia. 

Demanded  Freedom  for  Serfs.  In  IS55  the 
question  of  freedom  for  the  serfs  arose,  and 
Tolstoi  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  battle  for 
the  rights  of  those  enslaved  laborers.  Between 
1SS7  and  1861  he  visited  Germany,  France  and 
England  to  see  how  common  workmen  fared 
in  those  countries,  and  returned  home  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  belief  that  Russian 
social  conditions  were  wrong.  He  freed  his  own 
serfs,  and  opened  a  school  where  the  idea  of 
compulsion  was  never  allowed.  This  rich  no- 
bleman and  famous  author  became  a  humble 
teaeher  himself,  and  for  nearly  two  years  taught 
lingiog  and  drawing.  The  institution  closed 
because  of  the  secret  animosity  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  Tolstoi  turned  once  more  to  his 
firm  for  consolation.    Ia  bitterness  of  heart 
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against  military  and  civil  oppression  be  wrote 
two  violent  stories.  Three  Deaths  and  The  Coa- 

His  marriage  in  1862  seems  to  have  brought 
more  peace  of  mind  and  concentration,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  began  his  greatest  novels. 
War  and  Peace  and  Anna  Karemna.  The  first, 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture, deals  with  Russia  between  1S05  and  ISIS, 
and  is  a  powerful  but  gloomy  picture  of  the  auf- 
fcrings  of  the  common  workman.  During  his 
thirty-fifth  year  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  men  increased.  His  Death  of  Ivan 
and  The  Power  of  Darkness  reveal  the  change, 
for  in  those  books  his  sympathy  for  suffering 
humanity  ia  almost  beyond  his  power  of  ex- 
pression. Then  came  his  rebellion  against  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church,  as  shown  ia  My  Con- 
fession and  My  Religion.  It  appeared  as 
though  he  was  in  revolt  against  religion,  society, 
and  civilization  itself;  but  it  was  clearly  only 
the  longing  of  a  noble  heart  to  right  wrongs. 

Entered  upon  Simplicity  of  Life.  In  1880 
Tolstoi  renounced  a  life  of  ease,  for  ten  years 
labored  all  day  in  the  fields  as  an  ordinary 
workman,  ate  no  meat,  gave  up  tobacco,  al- 
lowed his  hunting  gun  to  rust  and  lived  what 
he  called  the  life  of  simplicity.  One  night  in 
18S8  he  announced  to  his  family  that  the  next 
day  he  would  divide  all  hia  property  among  the 
poor  and  live  a  life  of  poverty;  only  after  hours 
of  pleading  did  hia  family  persuade  him  to  turn 
the  entire  estate  over  to  his  wife.  Henceforth 
he  never  had  a  penny  of  his  own.  He  refused 
money  for  his  tvriting,  earned  his  living  by 
farming  and  making  ahoea,  and  associated  al- 
most entirely  with  the  peasants.  He  adopted 
the  policy  of  nonreaistance,  and  declared  that 
Christ  had  ordered  such  peaceful  methods. 
Under  those  conditions  he  wrote  such  master- 
pieces as  The  KrexUxer  Sonata,  one  of  the  most 
vivid  pictures  of  sordid  life  in  all  literature, 
Master  and  Man,  Whai  Is  Reliffionf  and  The 
Resurrection. 

In  1001  he  waa  excommunicated  by  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church  because  of  his  teachings,  and 
when  he  died  in  a  hut  at  Astapovo,  where  he 
had  gone  to  avoid  admirers,  he  was  refused  a 
funeral  ceremony  and  a  grave  in  a  regular 
cemetery.  Two  questions  which  he  ever  sought 
to  answer — Why  do  I  liveT  and  How  should  I 
iivct^oTm  the  basis  of  most  of  his  writings, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  solve  these  problems  he 
produced  literature  that  will  always  have  a 
deep  influence  because  of  its  sincerity,  thought- 
fulness,  sympathy  and  Stem  justice.       mji.t. 


Consult  Blruhoffs  Tolatoy,  Hit  Ute  and  Work; 

Knowlson's  Leo  Toliloyi  Turner's  Count  ToUtoy 
a*  Noveliat  and  Thinker. 


TOH'ABAWE,  originally  a  war  club  or 
hatchet,  used  by  the  North  American  Indians. 
In  early  times  tomahawks  were  clubs  ot  deer 
horn  or  stone  attached  by  cords  ot  skin  to 
wooden  handles.  When  the  Europeans  formed 
alliances  with  the  Indians  they  introduced  a 
new  kind  of  tomahawk  which  could  be  used  as 
an  implement  of  warfare  or  as  a  tobacco  pipe. 
The  handle  formed  the  stem  and  the  blunt  side 
of  the  hatchet  head  was  hollowed  out  to  hold 
the  tobacco.  Tomahawks  were  employed  in 
close  conflicts  or  were  thrown  with  great  skill 
from  a  distance  so  tbat  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
hatchet  would  strike  Ihe  enemy.  The  phrases 
bari/ing  the  hatchet  and  digging  up  the  hatchet 
are  Indian  expressions,  equivalent  to  making 
peace  and  declaring  war. 

TOMATO,  lohma'toh,  or  tohmah'tok,  a 
fruit  which  is  always  regarded  aa  a  vegetable, 
and  is  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  potato,  the  egg- 
plant and  the  tobacco  plant.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  regarding  these  three  members 
of  the  family,  that  while  the  valuable  part  of 
the  tomato  plant  and  the  eggplant  is  the  seed 
pod,  or  fruit,  the  edible  part  of  the  potato 
[dant  is  its  roots,  and  the  only  usable  part  of 
the  tobacco  plant  is  its  leaves. 

TTje  tomato  was  originally  native  to  South 
America,  probably  Peru,  and  was  first  intro- 
duoed  into  Europe  and  North  America  as  a 
decontive  garden  plant,  known  as  the  love 
mfplf.  It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1800 
Ikit  people  discovered  it  to  be  good  to  eat  and 
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Tomatoes  are  very  sensitive  to  frost,  but 
otherwise  they  are  easy  to  cultivate.  The  seed 
should  be  planted  indoors  under  glass;  the 
youi^  plants  are  transplanted  to  the  6eld  or 
garden  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
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FiguT-ea  RepT>eseTit  Thousands  of  Dol  lars 

THE  CROP 
Average  value  ot  the  tomatoes  grown  In  a  year 
In  the  six  leadlnK  centers  of  pro^JucIion. 

If  set  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  the 
plants  will  have  room  to  develop  without 
crowding,  and  give  opportunity  for  clean  culti- 
vation. If  the  plants  are  tied  up  and  trained 
on  stakes  or  a  trellis  they  will  grow  often  to  a 
height  of  six  feet.  If,  in  addition,  the  vines  are 
pruned  to  one  or  two  stems  and  the  fruit  is 
kept  off  the  ground,  the  yield  is  increased. 

The  heat-producing  value  ot  tomatoes  is  very 
low,  about  105  calories  to  the  pound,  as  com- 
pared with  575  calories  for  sweet  potatoes  or 
440  calories  for  plain  boiled  potatoes  (see  Food, 
subhead  ChenUitry  of  Food) .  But  because 
they  contain  valuable  mineral  salts  and  acids, 
added  to  their  delightful  flavor,  tomatoes  have . 
become  increasingly  popular  as  an  article  of 
food.  In  Italy  many  table  dishes  contain  to- 
matoes. In  America  sauces  and  relishes  and 
pickles  are  made  from  the  fruit,  both  the  green 
and  the  ripe,  and  large  quantities  are  canned. 
In  fact,  so  popular  have  factory-canned  toma- 
toes become  that  the  home-canning  industry 
has  greatly  decreased.  The  output  of  canned 
tomatoes  is  lai^er  in  the  United  States  than 
that  of  any  other  fruit.  New  Jersey  ranks  first 
in  the  production,  then  come  Maryland, 
Florida,  New  York  and  Texas,  in  the  order 
oaioed. 


Tomato  CbbbIbk.  In  these  volumes,  on  page 
!£49,  directions  for  canning  tomatoes  are  given. 
Other  InCormatlon  related  to  the  growing  of  this 
vegetable  will  ba  tounil  in  the  following:  arllcies: 
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Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
Canning  Clubs 


Food  Products, 

Preservation  of 
Gardening 


TOMB,  loom,  any  chamber  wherein  the  dead 
are  buried,  whether  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  or 
built  above  ground.  Often  a  tomb  is  a  com- 
bination of  these  two  types.  Like  most  burial 
customs,  the  use  of  tombs  among  the  ancients 
was  originally  an  outgrowth  of  a  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Egyptians,  for 
instance,  believed  that  a  man's  ka,  or  double, 
haunted  his  burial  place,  waiting  its  time  to 
reinhabit  the  body,  and  they  consequently 
carved  or  painted  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs 
objects  in  which  the  deceased  hud  been  inter- 
ested. Tombs  were  very  common  among  the 
Egyptians,  as  indeed  they  were  among  almost 
all  Oriental  people.  The  Pyramids  are  the 
lAost  impressive  examples  of  their  peculiar  form 
of  sepulchral  architecture,  but  no  less  interest- 
ing are  the  tombs  hewn  in  the  rocks,  with  their 
numerous  chambers  and  labyrinthine  passages. 
The  Jews  made  use  of  such  rock  burial  places; 
Christ  was  placed  in  a  new  rock  sepulchre  be- 
longing to  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

The  Greeks,  too,  made  use  of  both  types  of 
tombs,  the  older  form  being  the  rock  hewn. 
Their  raised  tombs  were  for  the  most  part  very 
simple  affairs,  although  in  the  colonics  in  Asia 
Minor  very  elaborate  structures  existed.  The 
most  famous  of  these,  accounted  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  was  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus,  in  Caria,  from  which  the  word  mau- 
soleum is  derived.  The  Romans  gave  far  more 
attention  than  did  the  Greeks  to  the  erection 
of  memoriab  to  the  dead,  and  along  the  Appian 
Way  were  numerous  tombs,  most  noted  of 
which  was  the  tomb  of  Hadrian.  Other  Roman 
cities,  too,  had  streets  lined  with  tombs,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  A 
special  type  developed  in  some  parts  of  Italy 
consisted  of  numerous  niches  hewn  into  the 
rock,  wherein  were  placed  all  the  dead  of  a 
family,  or  even  of  a  small  community.  The 
Mohammedans  made  much  of  sepulchral  archi- 
tecture, taking  as  their  favorite  form  the  cir- 
cular, domed  tomb  which  they  modified  and 
elaborated  until  it  resulted  in  such  exquisite 
structures  as  the  Taj  Mahal,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  building  ever  erected. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  burial  in  churches  be- 
came common,  and  the  most  important  tombs 
of  the  period  are  to  be  found  there.  These  me- 
morials were  of  various  forms,  but  the  favorite 
was  a  stone  coffin  or  sarcophagus,  on  which 
rested  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased,  the 


whole  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  great  elabo- 
ratene^  and  beauty.  In  modem  times  tomb 
architecture  has  declined,  until  there  is  seldom 
seen  a  structure  which  really  merits  great  ad- 
miration. The  most  impressive  public  monu- 
ment of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  is  the 
tomb  of  U.  S.  Grant,  on  Riverside  Drive,  in 
New  York  City.  a.mc  c. 

Consult  Weaver's  Memoriala  and  Monuments, 
Old  and  New. 

Related  Sabjecta.  The  reader  may  consult  in 
this  connection  the  following  articles : 

Burial  Mausoleum 

Catacombs  "                 Mummy 

Coffin  Napoleon  I,  page  4066 

Cremation  Pyramids 

Embalming  Sarcophagus 

Epitaph  Taj  Mahal 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Towers  of  Silence 
page  2572 

TOMBIG'BEE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
northeastern  comer  of  Mississippi,  winds  south 
and  southeast  through  Alabama  and  joins  the 
Alabama  River.  These  two  rivers  unite  to  form 
the  Mobile  River  (which  see).  The  Tombigbee 
is  450  miles  long  and  can  be  navigated  410 
miles,  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  a  manufactur- 
ing town  whose  water  power  is  supplied  by  this 
river.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  Black  War- 
rior. 

TOM 'TIT.    See  Titmouse. 

TON,  in  the  English  system  a  measure  of 
weight  and  capacity,  equal  to  twenty  hundred- 
weight. In  Great  Britain  and  America  a  stand- 
ard hundredweight  is  equal  to  112  pounds,  and 
the  ton  is  therefore  equal  to  2,240  pounds.  In 
America,  however,  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  is  in 
common  use,  the  heavier  ton  being  known  as 
the  long  ton  and  the  lighter  as  the  short  ton. 
By  United  States  law  a  ton  must  contain  2,240 
pounds  unless  otherwise  specified.  United 
States  customhouses  always  weigh  by  the  long 
ton.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  weighed  and  sold 
at  the  mines  by  the  long  ton,  but  coal  is  bought 
by  consumers  by  the  short  ton.  As  the  whole- 
salers lose  something  by  waste  and  shrinkage  in 
transportation  and  handling,  this  difference  in 
ton  standard  practically  covers  the  loss. 

The  ton  as  a  measure  of  capacity  contains 
forty  cubic  feet.  It  is  used  for  estimating  ship 
cargoes  and  carloads.    See  Tonnage. 

TONE,  a  musical  term  denoting  the  sound 
made  by  the  vibrations  of  a  piano,  violin,  harp 
or  other  musical  instrument  or  by  the  human 
voice.  Tones  differ  from  one  another  in  quality, 
pitch,  intensity  and  duration.  For  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  see  Music,  page  4021. 
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TONGA,  tok'ngah,  ISLANDS,  or  FRIENDLY 
ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
lying  east  of  the  180th  meridian  and  between 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  Samoa  (see  map  of  Oce- 
ania, following  page  4336).  By  the  Declaration 
of  Berlin  (1886)  the  islands  were  constituted  a 
neutral  kingdom,  but  in  1900  a  protectorate  was 
proclaimed  over  them  by  Great  Britain.  The 
archipelago  consists  of  four  subgroups  and  a 
number  of  outlying  islands,  and  their  combined 
area  is  but  390  square  miles.  The  only  islands 
of  any  importance  are  Tongatabu,  Eua  and 
Vavau;  on  the  first  named  of  these  lies  Nu- 
kualofa, the  residence  of  the  native  king  and 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  In  1914  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Tonga  Islands  was  estimated  to 
be  23,956;  of  the  inhabitants,  23,121  were  Ton- 
gans.  About  half  of  the  people  live  on  Tonga- 
tabu,  which  is  140  square  miles  in  area. 

The  larger  islands  have  a  very  fertile  soil,  and 
tropical  plants  grow  in  profusion.  Copra  (the 
dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut)  and  green  fruit  are 
the  principal  exports.  Trade  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with 
which  the  kingdom  has  regular  steamship  con- 
nection. The  native  Tongans  are  among  the 
most  civilized  of  the  Polynesians  and  have  ac- 
cepted Christianity.  There  are  over  fifty-five 
public  primary  schools  in  the  kingdom  and  one 
college. 

The  main  group  of  islands  was  discovered  in 
1643  by  Tasman.  Friendly  Islands  is  a  name 
bestowed  by  Captain  Cook,  who  visited  the 
archipelago  in  1773  and  1777  and  was  received 
by  the  natives  in  a  cordial  manner. 

TONGUE,  tung,  a  flat,  muscular  organ  in  the 
mouth  which  serves  as  the  principal  organ  of 
taste  and  is  an  important  aid  in  the  formation 
of  sounds  and  in  the  process  of  chewing  and 
swallowing.  The  tongue,  which  is  composed  of 
muscles  ninning  in  various  directions,  is  at- 
tached to  the  hyoid  bone  at  its  root  end;  by 
virtue  of  this  arrangement  one  can  move  the 
front  part  in  many  different  ways,  and  use  it 
to  stir  the  food  about,  push  it  between  the 
teeth,  collect  it  into  small  masses  and  thrust  it 
back  into  the  passage  leading  to  the  stomach. 
The  relation  of  this  organ  to  speech  is  empha- 
sized in  numerous  proverbs  which  have  refer- 
ences to  the  "wagging  tongue,"  the  "tongue 
hung  at  both  ends,"  etc.  In  the  Bible  it  is 
called  "an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison." 

The  tongue  is  covered  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, which,  on  the  upper  surface,  has  numer- 
ous tiny  elevations  called  papillae.  These  give 
the  organ  its  rough  feeling.     The  papillae  at 


the  back  of  ithe  tongue  are  the  taste  buds  (see 
Taste).  In  ordinary  health  the  tongue  is  a 
pinkish-red  color,  but  when  the  digestion  is 
impaired  a  yellowish  coating  generally  forms. 
Physicians  often  look  at  the  tongue  to  ascer- 
tain the  patient's  condition.  In  .some  diseases 
it  turns  to  a  bright  red  color.  Besides  muscles 
and  taste  buds,  the  organ  has  glands  which 
secrete  a  moistening  fluid.  ess. 

See  Anatomy,  and  the  related  subjects  there 
listed. 

TONIC,  tahn'ik,  a  term  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  tone,  is  applied  to  a 
medicine  or  other  agent  that  has  the  power  to 
strengthen,  or  "tone  up,"  the  system.  In  gen- 
eral, tonics  act  by  increasing  resistance,  and 
their  action  may  be  direct  or  indirect.  That  is, 
some  tonics  directly  stimulate  the  stomach, 
heart  or  other  organ,  and  others  help  to  correct 
unhealthful  conditions  which  interfere  with 
bodily  vigor. 

The  medicinal  tonics  are  named  according  to 
the  special  action  they  are  expected  to  have,  as 
blood  tonics,  nerve  tonics,  stomachic  tonics, 
etc.  Iron,  belladonna,  quinine,  strychnine  and 
vegetable  bitters  are  standard  nerve  tonics; 
digitalis  and  squill  are  especially  valued  as 
heart  tonics;  arsenic  and  cod-liver  oil  are  often 
prescribed  for  anaemia,  and  nux  vomica  is  be- 
lieved to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  stom- 
ach. 

The  nonmedicinal,  or  general,  tonics  include 
baths,  fresh  air,  exercise,  massage  and  the  like. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be 
stated  that  when  a  person  feels  the  need  of  a 
tonic  he  should  consult  a  physician  before  tak- 
ing any  drug.  Especially  should  he  avoid  the 
numerous  patent  medicines  advertised  as  blood 
purifiers,  nerve  stimulants,  etc.  c£3. 

Related  Sabjecta.  The  reader  will  find  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
articles : 

Alcholic  Drinks  Gentian 

Arsenic  Life  Extension 

Baths  and  Bathing  Medicine  and  Drugs 

Belladonna  Quinine 

Bitters  Squill 

Cold  Strychnine 

TONKIN,  TONGKING,  or  TONQUIN,  tahn 
kin',  a  French  protectorate  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  pa/ 1  of  French  Indo-China.  The 
name  is  also  spelled  Tongkin,  to  correspond  to 
the  gulf  of  that  name,  an  arm  of  the  China 
Sea.  It  occupies  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Red  River,  and  has  an  area  of  46,000  square 
miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  state 
of  Mississippi.     According  to  an  official  esti- 
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mate,  tbe  populatioa  waa  6,119,720  in  1011. 
The  inhiUiitaiits  conaiat  of  Aonamese  and  va- 
rious other  primitive  Asiatics,  Chinese  and 
Europeans,  the  latter  numbering  about  6,000. 
Hannoi  (which  see),  the  capital  of  French 
Indo-China,  is  the  chief  city  of  Tonkin.  The 
IHincipal  port,  Haiphong,  has  a  fine  harbor  and 
is  connected  with  Hannoi  by  rail.  The  pro- 
tectorate has  been  under  French  control  since 
1885,  and  has  been  a  part  of  French  Indo-China 
since  1SS7. 

In  tbe  delta  region  of  the  Red  River,  a  dis- 
trict covering  BfiOO  square  miles,  rice,  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  product,  is  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities. Other  products  include  corn,  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  GOfFee,  fruits  and  tobacco.  Tbe  cultiva- 
tion of  silkworms  is  an  important  industry,  and 
ailk  weaving  is  carried  on  at  Hannoi  and  Hai- 
phong About  two-fifths  of  the  raw  silk  is 
exported.  Copper,  coal  and  iron  are  mioed  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  protectorate  have  not  as  yet  been  tbor- 
oi^hly  exploited.  An  important  transit  trade 
between  Hong-kong  and  the  Chinese  province 
of  Ytinnan  is  carried  on  by  way  of  Tonkin, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  protectorate  is 
rapidly  developing.  , 

TONNAGE,  Inn'ayj,  the  carrying  capacity  of 
a  ship,  measured  in  cubic  tons.  Tbe  grass 
register  contains  100  cubic  feet,  and  this  is  the 
unit  of  measurement  used  in  assessing  dock  and 
harbor  dues  and  in  fixing  the  fee  for  towing. 
Gross  tonnage  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the 
volume  (number  of  cubic  feet)  of  the  interior 
of  the  ship's  hull  and  deck  houses  by  100.  On 
freighters,  forty  cubic  feet  of  merchandise  is 
regarded  as  a  ton  unless  it  should  happen  to 
exceed  2,000  pounds,  in  which  case  payment  is 
by  weight.  To  accommodate  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding traffic  in  ore,  coal  and  grain  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  American  builders  have  produced 
vessels  of  enormous  tonnage,  which  are  capable 
of  carrying  over  16,000  gross  tons.  They  are 
larger  than  most  ocean  freighters.  The  ton- 
nage of  some  of'the  world's  great  passenger  ves- 
sels is  given  in  the  article  Ship. 

TONSIL,  takn'sit,  a  soft,  almond-shaped 
body  lying  in  the  back  of  the  mouth,  in  front 
of  the  pharynx.  There  arc  two  tonsils,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  throat.  These  organs  seem  to 
have  no  special  purpose,  and  when  they  be- 
come inflamed  tbcy  are  a  source  of  pain  and 
annoyance.  Not  only  do  diseased  tonsils  cause 
tonsillitis  and  quinsy,  but  they  are  often  the 
Beat  of  infection,  producing  rheumatism  and 
other  ailments.    The  tonsils  may  be  removed 
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without  danger,  and  such  removal  is  advisable 
if  they  are  permanently  affected.  See  ToNSil/- 
uTie;  Quinsy;  Education,  subtitle  Hygiene  of 
Education,  page  1046, 

TONSILLITIS   (leas  correctly  spelled  Ton- 
BiUTis),iB  a  pain- 
ful disease  result- 
ing from  inflamed 
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caused  by  lodg- 
ment   of   disease 

both  of  the  ton- 
sils, accompanied 
by  a  condition  of 
bodily  weakness 
which  lessens  the 
patient's  resist-  at  <•• 

ance  to  these  germs.  Overwork,  taking  cold 
and  dissipation  are  some  of  the  predisposing 
causes.  Attacks  of  tonsillitis  are  most  common 
between  the  ages  of  t«n  and  forty.  An  attack 
begins  with  swelling  and  pain  in  the  throat,  and 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  Fever,  violent  head- 
ache, backache,  stiff  neck  and  nausea  occur  as 
symptoms  in  severe  cases,  and  if  an  abscess 
forms  in  the  throat  the  attack  develops  into 
quinsy  (which  see). 

Tonsillitis  is  not  usually  fatal,  but  many  re- 
curring attacks  tend  to  make  the  tonsils  per- 
manently diseased,  and  in  that  case  they  are  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  health.  Such  tonsils 
should  be  removed.  (For  suggestions  on  this 
subject  see  the  subhead  Diaeated  ToneiU  in  the 
article  Education,  page  1946.)  Mild  cases  of 
tonsillitis  usually  yield  to  treatment  which  in- 
cludes rest  in  bed,  hot  or  cold  compresses  on 
the  neck,  and  the  administration  of  purgatives, 
but  a  serious  attack  should  have  the  attention 
of  a  reliable  physician.  c.b.b. 

TONSURE,  tahn'shure,  the  cutting  or  shav- 
ing of  tbe  hair  to  denote  dedication  to  clerical 
or  monastic  lite.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  churches  the  act  is  one  of  preparation 
for  receiving  Holy  Orders,  and  is  performed  by 
the  bishop.  Clerical  tonsure  was  mentioned  as 
early  as  tbe  fifth  century,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  practice  became  universal.  Various 
modes  of  cutting  the  hair  were  adopted  in  dif- 
ferent countries;  the  tonsure  oj  Peter  left  only 
a  ring  of  hair  around  the  head,  and  the  tonsure 
oj  James  consisted  in  shaving  the  front  part  of 
the  head  from  ear  to  car. 

TONTY  or  TONTI,  lokn-lc,  Henri  de  (about 
1650-about  1704),  an  Italian  explorer,  the 
trusted  companion  of  La  Salle.    He  was  bom  in 
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luth  »  metal  peg  inserted  at  the  small  end.  A 
<gi^  i»  wound  from  the  peg  end  upward,  and 
tile  eod  of  the  string  held  between  the  fingers. 
The  tqp  is  then  tossed  with  a  quick  jerk  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  as  the  cord  rapidly  unwinds  the 
top  is  set  spinning.  Often  boys  throw  their 
tops  at  the  one  which  is  spinning  to  try  to  strike 
and  split  it.  The  commonest  game  is  to  start 
the  tops  spinning  together  to  see  whose  will 
spin  for  the  longest  time.  The  humming  or 
singing  top  is  made  of  bright  painted  tin,  with 
holes  cut  in  the  sides  through  which  the  air 
passes  while  the  top  whirls.  The  old-fashioned 
spool  top  was  made  by  cutting  one  end  of  a 
wooden  spool  into  a  point  and  inserting  a 
wooden  peg  through  the  hole.  The  top  was 
set  spinning  by  a  quick  twist  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  peg,  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. Many  fancy  tops  are  shown  in  toy 
stores.  Some  spin  for  an  hour  without  stop- 
ping, others  show  many  changing  colors,  and 
some  play  tunes  as  they  whirl. 

TOPAZ,  toh'paZf  a  lustrous  mineral  com- 
posed principally  of  aluminum,  silicon  and 
fluorine,  and  occurring  chiefly  in  granite  and 
gneiss.  In  hardness  it  ranks  between  sapphire 
and  quartz.  'Ciystallized,  transparent  varieties 
are  prized  as  gem  stones,  especially  the  color- 
less and  yellow  topazes.  Red,  blue  and  green 
stones  also  are  found.  The  best  specimens  of 
gem  topaz  are  taken  from  the  Ural  Mountains, 
Brazil,  India  (including  Ceylon),  Maine,  Colo- 
rado and  Utah.  The  pure  white  topaz,  when 
cut  and  polished,  resembles  the  diamond;  the 
great  Bragama  diamond,  one  of  the  Portuguese 
crown  jewels,  is  probably  one  of  these  stones. 
The  finest  yellow  topaz  comes  from  Brazil; 
when  heated,  these  stones  turn  pink,  and  are 
called  Brazilian  rubies.  To  the  topaz  the  an- 
cients attributed  power  to  cure  dimness  of 
vision  and  to  dispel  gloom,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  a  peculiarly  "lucky  stone"  for  those  bom 
in  November. 

"Firm  friendship  Is  November's  and  she  bears 
True  love  beneath  the  topaz  that  she  wears." 

TOPEKA,  toh  pe'kah,  Kans.,  the  state  capital 
and  the  county  seat  of  Shawnee  County,  situ- 
ated on  the  Kansas  River  in  a  rolling  prairie 
country,  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Kansas  City. 
It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the 
Leavenworth  &  Topeka,  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads.  In  1910  the 
population  was  43,684;  in  1916  it  was  48,726 
(Federal  estimate).  The  area  of  the  city  ex- 
ceeds eight  square  miles. 
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TopekEL  is  ao  attractive  residence  city,  with 
B  noticeable  lack  of  the  usual  poorer  districts 
Knd  aa  abundance  of  fine  shade  treea.  The 
state  capitol,  a  large  atone  building  surrounded 
by  attractive  parking,  is  the  dominant  archi- 
tectural feature  (see  panel  illustration,  page 
3203).  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
courthouse,  city  hnll,  Federal  building  and  the 
public  library.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Wash- 
bum  College,  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany, 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  school  for  girls  and  the 
Kansas  Medical  College.  Benevolent  institu- 
tions include  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane, 
the  stAte  reform  school.  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  and  the  Detention,  Christ,  Stormont 
and  Santa  Fe  hospitals.  Of  the  city  parks, 
Gage  (ninety  acres)  and  Central  (twenty  acres) 
are  the  largest.  Extensive  railroad  shops  of  the 
Atchieon,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  here  employ  over 
2,900  men;  the  general  offices  of  that  road  are 
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Broad  Hembury,  and  this  post  he  6llcd  until 
1775,  when  ill  health  made  necessary  his  re- 
moval to  London. 

TORNADO,  tawrna'dok,  a  violent  whirling 
storm  which  occurs  with  greatest  frequency  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July.  No  at- 
mospheric disturbance  known  is  more  violent 
than  the  tornado;  the  record  of  twenty-five 
of  these  storms  shows  that  they  caused  a  dam- 
age to  property  of  $15,000,000  and  the  loss  of 
1,500  lives.  In  popular  language,  tornadoes  are 
often  called  cyclones,  but  cyclone,  scientifically 
speaking,  is  a  general  term  for  several  different 
storms. 

Tornadoes  usually  form  within  thunder- 
storms, and  they  occur  on  warm  daj^,  when 
the  humidity  of  the  air  is  excessive.  The  tor- 
nado cloud  is  a  densely-black,  funnel-shaped 
mass    pointing    downward    from    dark    storm 
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also  here.  Industrial  plants  include  c 
flouring  mills,  packing  houses,  machine  shops 
and  foundries.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  city  is  an  important  trade  center  for  a, 
large,  adjacent  agricultural  country. 

Topeka  was  founded  in  ISM  by  antislavery 
settlers  from  the  free  states.  Two  years  later 
the  Topeka  constitution  was  adopted  by  an 
antislavery  convention,  and  the  Topeka  gov- 
ernment was  established,  but  was  subsequently 
abolished  by  the  Federal  government  (see 
Kansas,  subhead  History).  The  city  was  in- 
corporated in  1857,  and  was  chosen  as  the  state 
capital  in  1861.  The  commission  plan  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  in  1909.  j.w.k. 

TOPLADY,  lop'ladi,  Auousiua  Montague 
(1740-1778),  an  English  clergyman,  author  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  hymns,  Rock  of 
Age*  {see  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes,  subtitle 
Ten  World-Famous  Hymna).  He  was  bom  at 
Famham,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  in  17S4  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  England.     In   1768   he   became   rector   of 


clouds  in   violent   commotion.     This   fuimel- 

shaped  cloud  is  the  storm  center,  and  the  ve- 
locity of  its  whirling  movement  is  estimated 
to  be  two  miles  a  minute.  The  condition  giv- 
ing rise  to  such  a  cloud  may  be  described  as  a 
condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  in  the  at- 
mosphere, with  a  warm  layer  of  humid  air  next 
the  earth  and  a  cooler  layer  above  it.  Some 
disturbance  in  the  atmosphere  causes  an  up- 
ward current  in  the  warm  air,  and  as  the  cur- 
rent rises  a  rotary  movement  is  caused  by  the 
inrush  of  cold  air  from  surrounding  areas.  The 
whirl  is  so  rapid  at  the  center  that  a  small 
area  of  low  pressure  is  produced,  the  tempera- 
ture is  reduced  and  condensation  of  moisture 
takes  place;  thus  the  cloud  is  formed. 

Nearly  all  of  these  storms  move  from  the 
southwest  to  the  northeast.  They  generally 
travel  at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  but  velocities  of  100  miles  per  hour  have 
been  recorded.  Though  the  path  of  the  storm 
is  only  a  few  rods  in  width,  within  that  path 
buildings  are  torn  down,  trees  are  uprooted. 
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beavy  bridgea  are  swept  away  and  locomotivea 
are  lifted  from  the  track.  Tornadoes  rarely 
occur  in  regions  which  are  mountainous  to  any 
degree  or  where  there  is  little 
atmosphere. 
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Belated  Sablccta.        In   connection    with   this 
dlBCuasion  of  the  tornado  the  reader  may  consult 
the  following  articles  In  these  volumes: 
Crclons  Typhoon 

Hurricane  Whirlwind 


LORONTO,  lohrahn'toh,  the  rapital  and 
largest  city  of  Ontario,  and,  except  Montreal, 
the  lai^cst  city  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It 
lies  on  the  north  ^hore  of  Lake  Ontario,  near 
its  western  end.  and  is  the  terminus  or  a  port 
of  call  for  practically  all  steamers  on  the  lake. 
It  is  also  scncd  by  three  transcontinental  rail- 
wayH,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  last  having 
its  head  offices  in  the  city.  By  rail,  Toronto  is 
334  miles  southwest  of  Montreal  and  thirty- 
seven  miles  cost  of  Hamilton.  It  is  forty-one 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River.  The  site  of  the  city  is  most  attractive. 
It  elopes  gently  upward  from  the  shore  for 
nearly  three  miles,  then  rises  abruptly  to  hills, 
which  have  become  a  beautiful  residential  sec- 

The  Harbor.  The  harbor,  which  was  orig- 
inally responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  city,  is 
picturesque.  A  sandy  island,  which  converts 
the  Bay  of  Toronto  into  a  natural  landlocked 
harbor,  has  many  attractive  epoU,  and  shelters 
hundreds  of  canoes,  launches  and  yachts,'  To- 
ronto, in  fact,  is  noted  for  its  aquatic  sports, 
made  possible  by  this  lovely  harbor.  This  was 
the  home  of  Edward  Hanlan,  the  champion 
oarsman  of  the  world,  and  of  the  famous  Argo- 
naut Club.  The  harbor  is  also  of  tremendous 
commercial  importance,  and  after  the  organiia- 
tion  of  the  new  Harbor  Board  in  1911  plana 
were  adopted  for  the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately 824,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
^the  water  front.  These  plans  include  the 
nas.'^ivc  sea  walls  and  new 
of  the  harbor,  development 
1  district  immediately  east 
the  creation  of  a  boulevard 


nnfJ  park  system  ncrofs  the  water  front.  The 
Harbor  Board  is  composed  of  five  members, 
three  appointed  by  the  city  council  and  two  by 
the  Dominion  government. 

Commerce  and  Industiy.  Toronto  is  On- 
tario's chief  commercial  center,  especially  in 
grain,  fruits  and  live  stock.  Fruits  are  by  far 
the  most  important  item  brought  into  Toronto 
by  water.  The  city  is  the  leading  wholesale 
jobbing  center  in  the  Dominion,  its  trade  in 
dry  goods  and  ahoes  being  especially  note- 
worthy. Some  of  these  goods  are  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  the  largest  part 
are  made  in  Canada.  The  city  is  an  insurance 
exchange,  and  its  bank  clearings,  averaging 
12,000,000,000  a  year,  are  exceeded  in  the  Do- 
minion only  by  those  of  Montreal.  It  is  noted 
for  its  department  stores,  one  of  which  em- 
ploys about  15,000  men  and  women.  This  is 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire. 

In  manufactures  Toronto  was  for  years  a 
close  second  to  Montreal,  but  now  seems  des- 
tined to  rank  first  tor  years  to  come.  It  has 
more  than  1,600  manufacturing  establishments, 
with  an  average  capital  of  1150,000.  Its  yearly 
output  of  finished  goods,  valued  at  $250^)00,000, 
is  one-eighth  of  Canada's  total  output.  It  is 
the  great  slaughtering  and  packing  center  of 
Canada,  and  it  has  a  large  output  of  machinery, 
lumber,  books,  pianos,  carpets,  clothing,  wall 
paper,  stationery,  and  various  iron  and  steel 
products,  including  stoves,  rails  and  ships.  The 
city's  largest  establishments  make  agricultural 
and  other  machinery.  Power  for  all  these 
plants  is  derived  chiefly  from  Niagara  Falls 
through  a  private  company,  and  also  through 
the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commiaaion,  Light 
and  beat  are  obtained  from  the  same  sources. 
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Qinrchu  and  Edncatioiul  InctltntioiM.  W  th 
one  church  for  approximately  every  thou  and 
of  total  population,  Toronto  is  often  call  d  th 
city  of  churches."  Saint  Paul's  {Angl  an) 
perhaps  the  costliest;  Saint  James  C  thed  al 
(Anglican),  although  erected  as  ea  1>  as  1S52 
IB  itill  oue  of  the  finest  churches  of  the  city 
Saint  Michael's  Cathedral  (Roman  Cathol  c) 
Saint  James  and  Saint  Andrews  (Presbyterian) 
the  Eaton  Memorial  Methodist  n  ts  beaut  ful 
aumnindings,  the  Metropolitan  M  thodist 
noted  for  its  great  organ,  Jarvis  St  et  Baptist 
and  Bond  Street  Congregational  a  e  n  tabl 

Toronto  is  the  educational  cent  of  th  Do- 
minion, In  fact,  the  city's  most  onsp  oua 
buildingj  are  the  University  of  To  onto  and  ts 
affiliated  institutions  and  the  bea  t  f  1  G  th 
of  Victoria  Univeraity.  In  addit  n  th  are 
McMaster  University  (Baptist)  T  ty  Col 
lege  (Anglican)  and  Upper  Canad  C  II  g  the 
oldest  secondary  school  in  the  Domin  on  The 
dty's  public  schools  are  noted  fo  their  h  gb 
atandarda  as  well  as  for  their  splend  d  bu  Id  nge 
Tbe  Technical  School,  erected  at  an  expense 
of  12,000,000,  is  one  of  tjie  beat^quipped 
schools  on  the  continent.  The  public  library, 
the  largest  in  the  Dominion,  with  its  fourteen 
branches,  many  of  them  in  beautiful  buildings, 
has  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  the 
people.    There  are  numerous  private  schools. 

Toronto  is  also  the  center  in  Canada  for  edu- 
cation in  the  arts.  It  is  the  home  of  the  On- 
tario Society  of  Artists  and  of  the  Canadian 
Art  Club,  and  it  has  a  flourishing  art  school 
and  a  specially  large  number  of  musical  schools. 
The  students  of  these  schools  have  contributed 
by  their  interest  and  support  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  two  institutions  of  which  the 
citiiens  of  Toronto  are  justly  proud.  The 
Mendelssohn  Choir  is  one  of  the  beat  choral 
societies  in  the  world.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
one  of  the  leading  clubs  is  called  the  Arts  and 
Letters  Club. 

Public  Buildinga  and  Other  Features.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  churches  and  achoola,  Toronto  may 
boast  of  its  public  buildings.  The  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  city  hall,  on  Queen  Street.  It 
was  completed  in  1899,  eight  years  after  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone,  and  cost  about  S2,- 
500,000.  Its  massive  tower,  300  feet  high,  holds 
a  dock  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  winding 
dock  in  North  America.  The  diameter  of  its 
face  is  twenty  feet,  and  its  largest  bell  weighs 
11,648  pounds.  Second  in  importance  is  the 
FmriiaiDenUuT  building  in  the  Queen's  Park, 


beautifully  situated  and  of  an    mpoe  ng  cha 
a  t       The  Royal  B  nk  bu  Id  ng  is  the  h  ghest 
bu  Id  ng      th    B   tish  Empire     The  new  Umon 


THE  CITY  HALL 

Station,  the  magnificent  General  Hospital,  the 
pride  of  the  city,  half  a  dosen  other  hospitals, 
Eaton's  great  department  store,  and  the  Arena, 
the  largest  auditorium,  deserve  special  mention. 

Exhibition  Park  is  the  home  of  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  an  annual  event  which  is 
famous  for  its  agricultural,  industrial  and  ar* 
tistic  exhibits.  Most  of  the  buildings  in  the 
park  are  of  red  pressed  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings and  are  practically  fireproof.  The  at- 
tendance during  the  exhibition  each  Septem- 
ber is  about  one  million.  The  city  has  many 
parks,  including  High  Park  (335  acres),  Hum- 
ber  Boulevard  (129  acres)  and  Riverdale  Park 
(108  acres).  Riverdale  Park  has  a  soiilogical 
garden.  Hanlon's  Point,  on  the  island,  and 
Scarborough  Beach,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
city,  are  amusement  parka.  The  city  itself  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  domestic  architecture, 
the  thousands  of  homes  with  their  beautiful 
gardens  making  it  especially  attractive. 

(government  The  government  of  the  city  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  control  (five  members,  in- 
cluding the  mayor)  and  a  board  of  aldermen. 
The  board  of  control,  whose  members  are 
elected  each  year  by  tbe  voters  at  large,  is  the 
executive  body,  and  it  has  general  administra- 
tion of  the  city's  affairs.  The  schools,  however, 
are  controlled  by  a  board  of  education,  elected 
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by  the  voten,  and  the  police  are  under  the 
directioa  of  a  board  of  police  commJEsioners, 
consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  county  judge  and 
the  police  magistrate.  The  board  of  aldcTmcn, 
or  council,  is  the  lawmaking  body. 

History.  The  name  Toronto  is  of  Indian 
origin.  It  meana  a  place  of  meeting,  and  was 
probably  given  to  the  site  because  it  was  a  ren- 
deivous  for  Indian  councils  or  war  parties.  It 
was  then  the  end  of  the  shortest  and  most  con- 
venient route  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Ontario.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  the  history  of  Canada  was  the 
record  of  a  struggle  between  the  French  and 
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It  comprises  four  faculties — those  of  ar 
150,000  bound  volumes,  and  a  third  th 
ber  of  pamphlets.  The  property  of 
versity  la  valued  at  $7,000,000,  and  it: 
cine,  law,  applied  science  and  ecgineei 
addition  to  the  usual  courses  in  these 
ments.  the  uni%'ersity  offers  special  in 
leading  to  the  decrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  ot  the  Science  of  Agi 
Civil  Engineer,  Mimng  Engineer,  Ml 
Engineer  and  Electrical  Engineer.  T 
also  special  courses  in  pedagogy,  comm 
household  science.  The  university  has 
i^e  attendance  of  about  4,000  student 
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faculty  of  400  members.     The  library 
income  is  nearly  $1,000,000. 

The  University  of  Toronto  ia  in  fact, 
name,  a  provincial  institution,  and  ti 
head  of  Ontario's  public  school  system, 
founded  in  1827  as  King's  College,  ut 
glican  control,  one  of  its  chief  promott 
Bishop   Strachan.     Instruction  was   nc 


English  for  the  fur  trade.  The  French  control 
of  the  Niagara  River  route  led  the  English  to 
establish  Fort  Oswego,  which  was  to  attract 
trade  from  the  Northwest.  The  French  coun- 
tered by  building  Fort  Rouille,  in  1749.  on  the 
flite  of  Toronto.  Ten  years  later  the  fort  was 
destroyed,  to  prevent  ita  use  by  the  English. 

finally,  in  1794,  Governor  Simcoe  chose  the      ^  _.. 

^*-e    for   the   capital    of   Upper   Canada,    and      until    1843;    in    1S49    the    university 
(,J^™ed  the  new  settlement  York.    It  was  cap-      chartered  under  its  present 
^j^~^red  by  the  Americana  in  1813,  and  some  of  its 
^^^blic  buildings,  including  the  archives,  were 
^■^^T^,^    '"  ^***'  '^"'"B  acquired  a  population 
*    iu  ^^'J['^'^  ^^  incorporated  as  a  city,  and 
r'i^^r*"*^  to  Toronto.    The  firet  mayor 
■  /avTsT'^  T-ycm  Mrukcnzie.    It  suffered  se- 
.-,/,.,*-"■'"«  ">e  RcbrlliuQ  of  1837,  and  was 
,   Proved  by   fir,,   in  1849  and  aeain  in 
llie    latfer  : 


ir  fill-  property  loss  ex- 
ulrihoQ  in  1911,  376,538; 
ISO.OOU.    Assessed  valua- 

O.H.L. 

iRsiTY  IIP,  a  coeducational, 
istituiion  at  Toronto,  Ont. 


denominational.  Since  1904  the  univc 
been  a  federated  body.  The  institutio 
are  most  closely  associated  with  the  ui 
and  are  for  all  practical  purposes  pal 
are  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgei 
College  of  Pharmacy;  Toronto  Collcgt 
sic;  the  School  of  Practical  Science; 
Ontario  Velerinarj-  College.  The  fede 
stitutions,  whose  students  may  altend 
at  the  university,  arc  Victoria  Universi 
Michael's  College,  Trinity  College,  Ki 
lege  and  Wycliffe  College.  University 
organised  in  1853,  is  a  part  of  the  unii 


— "^  s  iier:-:ed  frcm  ibe 


oddlT-fonned  difp  aiiicfa  eondoeta  ttfdf  with 
ftlsoH  tam&n  intfllifKiee.  uxl  aiucii  nma  it- 
•eli.  ?ufailis»  iUElf  anil  fnxJei  itoeii.  be:  aittk- 
□m  ctf  tacA  of  :i  m  ^fter  he  \aa  A-^^-rhrtt  it 

Tbe  mcvt  pcmerf'd  type  nf  torjwdo  ia  tlie 
WhiT^ebead.  »iui  th^  ia  xke  me  wfiicii  haa  been 
v«Ty  fnenOr  idorted  bv  aQ  iMTiin.  It  ii 
sbom  tw«Ky-aro  inehea  i 
twBicr  f««  kc^  I:  3  I 
spduSit-daped  Enbe  --J  thin  MeeL  with  »  taiL 
bet  wiih  Bcidim^  lo  aztgttat  the  wooderAiI 
tcedian^d  iiui  4rsjdl'v  cspJcnrc  "*»*^^  of  it, 

Eov  It  Ii  OpaatrJ.  %fcet  uxpedc«9  are  pcrv 
r*!*^  br  eodfnsaKA-vr  engiae*;  wow  Ii*7« 
bees.  ettnippAd  vhii  'iketne  mocoR.  aldioa^  of 
the  loner  Tirecv  lerv  ir-w  ba-Te  be«L  Biar^ 

Tber*  an  •ev>nl  cnmpar^mena  in  »  tcrpedo. 
aod  ifiey  ktpw  qui  oscli  txher  ud  foRB  one 
r^l  JlcQ.  As  die  fmnt  ia  the  de^dlT  iwtm<M 
CI  the  siicle  device.  AH  aner  paru  m  [Iii  ii 
<ail7  ;>}  propel  the  tip  cf  the  torpedo  ■fpi'i— 
m  ■^'^j'T  ur^et.  Tlie  char^  eaac  it  the 
eaH-  ziodeLj  held  aciv  il:nia:  StEeai  pomufa  rf 
es^Eca^^.  b<n  *Jle  pi^s>s£  """Wf  j 
cr.ttia  350  fViatia  <-. 
il-riyi  -aed.  :a  i  sullk  o^-^  The  rue  sfueii 
-.^I'is  "jie  «3;i/:«vc  >  ■yiimertad  wm  i  'sibe 
<:(  irj  tCTsectzria.  Tlte  niauac  ^oe  pum^e  is 
the  tip  M  the  trtrjedc  ftnkes  a  Miid  <J:jes  x 
^a^tcflca  the  diar^. 


i,tf.K  Cfca*  »  siourt 


-ria-zLf.sz  ji  -.y;  c — 'Ji^-'-te.   Trarjir  -vhus  am 
xe  v.rpeiir,  ji  i  ii-^wa.  T^ai:  juc  .a  3ian.  air 


,■^1,11  rlw  Miput  *^vtr  ::.- 

,  Is-  fli"l  ^'^"^  lifJ:'»  Tij'.  »-;,-.-_-  _^T 

!  ,-,.liinii  •'"-■  ""'-^  -"■  =^^*  '"-  '-^  -'^- 
v,s,.l«  f"w»i*  '*■*  OW-;^"'"Ji^  .:ii:<^T  -_-  :- 
^(.  .nil  laiiwl'  »  vjrv*^'-  -c-.-  -■='S--  -■:  v 
,„.  Hlo'tJ  «J'*w  ir  ■.C*  !-=-«■  -^  -T-r-^:  ; 
II..  (I,..I  t;  U*  "iK  -j:  -^  Ttti^.      I::  i.- 


b:  daily 


:^-^:  ;-?-T-^  irrc  it,  or 


r  I-' 


"J  J'jr 


three 
every 


f:i:M«  t 


„  ,i,jii',  uw'J  ''"•;■■  *"*"-?•  ■''  r*-  '-;>*-  -iii  : 

,„„..    Wifiiiu  -V>  'jr  l.'tM  :.i;ix  ritr*  it  i  fii.- 

ri>iI'-<  wawly  -rv'T  •;;!  »  twped'.  £ii  :-.^  -i.-i 
A  C«BtroUt4  Torpedo.  Tht  above -iw^r.j-;; 
fill!"  of  fiT^M'M^.  liiM  by  all  narioM  -p  :c  ti^  «-i  c:  the  ytar  1917. 
tl  liax  U'-fi  th.:  t,'>j*  cii  itAEy  inv»Lv,Ti  ;^  jr&iite  i  device  by  which 
u  l<it|A'l'j  c'^'ild  be  Hint  in  any  dtsir^d  irw.ioa.  th'is  vasrly  Ickcii- 
irift  <)":  '■hvjit::  'it  a  failure  in  an  ^r-Mlt.  D.ir:=x  :hc  ye^r  1917  it  ma 
nr>fi'tijri''';'J,  with'iut  attempt  at  proof  sad  witho::'.  a  public  trial,  that 
n  ii.iMi't  'if  •■.iiMT'A  by  tlci^iricity  hid  Urtn  discovcitJ.  ,\  wiivleM  e\-». 
K-fii,  it  WAX  (:laiiii':<l,  Will  p'j^itivcly  (end  the  t(ir7«do  in  any  desired 
'lic-'Tti'jn,  ttrcl  itn  cr/iir»c  can  (x:  chaniEed  at  will.  The  inventor  is  John 
ttny-n  lluHiiii'jn'I,  Jr.,  an  Ammcan  who  ha^  achicvol  a  reputation  u 
nil  irlirritrie^  i  JipCTt.  Whtrhcr  tht  invention  has  been  withdrawn  for 
further  iiij|irovi;«i';ntM  w  whi-thcr  it  has  been  laLen  in  char^  by  (be 


iirrit  i- 


t  know 


Hietorlcal.  In  1.W.5  an  Italian  cnKinc«r  blew  up  an  enemy's  bridge 
lit  Aniwi-rp  by  fl'iulinR  down  rhe  Schcl-lt  a  smali  vessel  loaded  with 
IMiwilir.  whifh  wuH  oxplofl"!  by  clockwork  niechuni?m.  The  next 
H'l-onl'il  cxju-ridH-nt  wuh  nearly  l.iO  years  later,  when  a  Frenchman 
(-111)111(1(^1  under  water  M>vcral  rorktits  bearinK  heavy  chargea  of  powder 
iiiiij  ili'Mroyed  Iwu  xniall  vcfi.--ek  An  American,  Bavid  Bushnell,  waa 
the  (ii*!.  tiiuri  tri  di  vif:e  n  torpedo  which  could  be  called  the  fore- 
runner "f  Ihc  preient  lypn.  II.  wrw  necessary  to  attach  it  to  the  vc«el 
Ml  lie  hlijwii  u|i,  iind  thJM  necemitateil  a  Ro-called  submarine  torpedo 


■iilif'iio 

GjTOHCope 
(JjTOBCope  Impulne 
RuiMprs  (or  Dorlzontal  con- 
Rudders  for  vertical  control 

)  IToiiellerB 
1  Bolla«t 

■  e..nlr(.l 

■  viilvo 

TORPEDO 


6843 


TORQUEMADA 


^lot  a  vessel  of  the  present  submarine 

however,  but  a  globular  affair,  holding 
nan,  and  intended  only  as  a  device  to  put 
perator  in  close  proximity  to  the  vessel  to 
I  the  torpedo  was  to  be  attached.  It  was 
msy  exp>edient,  and  very  dangerous, 
e  first  of  the  modern  torpedoes  intended 
i  projected  through  the  water  carried  no 
e.    They  were  tapered  wooden  contriv- 

with  an  explosive  head,  and  were  shot  at 
target  at  not  over  one-fourth  mile.    This 

weapon  called  for  small,  fleet  vessels 
L  could  get  close  to  the  enemy  without 
tion,  and  the  torpedo  boat  of  the  last 
er  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  called 
existence.     In  maneuvering  for  position 

which  to  strike  it  was  expected  that  one 
ore  of  these  boats  would  be  destroyed  by 
re  before  one  of  them  could  launch  a  tor- 
which  would  find  its  mark. 
B  torpedo-boat  destroyer  was  evolved  to 
with  the  torpedo  boat;  this  was  also  a 

vessel,  speedier  than  the  torpedo  boat, 
t  performed  good  service  in  keeping  the 

away  from  large  vessels  of  a  fleet.  The 
jyers  also  carried  torpedoes,  which  they 

use  effectively  against  the  torpedo  boats. 

ly  both  classes  of  vessels  are  obsolete,  for 

nibmarine,  with  its  effective   mechanical 

do,  has  come  and  has  demonstrated  its 

r;  so  long  as  it  can  run  submerged  no  class 

ssels  can  subdue  it.    Its  most  effective  foe 

leet,  staunch  vessel  of  light  weight  called 

bmarine  chaser,"  which  can  speed  over  the 

'  at  forty  miles  an  hour  and  deliver  a  shot 

submarine  before  the  latter  can  submerge 

id  the  danger  line. 

e  present  Whitehead  torpedo  was  invented 

i  English  engineer  of  that  name,  soon  after 

onerican  War  of  Secession.  ej>j*. 

isult   Armstrong's    Torpedoes   and    Torpedo 
ris  (1910). 

RPEDO,  or  ELECTRIC  RAY,  a  fish  of 
ay  family,  found  in  warm  seas,  so  called 
use  it  can  discharge  electricity  from  spe- 
Drgans  lying  in  the  head  and  gill  region. 
>ody  is  flat  and  broad,  dark  above  and 
i  below,  and  ends  in  a  slender  tail.  The 
do  uses  its  strange  power  to  kill  small 
or  food;  in  a  full-grown,  healthy  fish  the 
nt  is  powerful  enough  to  disable  a  man. 
'  discharging  electricity  the  fish  is  tem- 
ily  exhausted,  and  needs  rest  and  nourish- 
before  it  can  repeat  the  act.  How  the 
ric  organs  become  charged  is  unknown. 
SuBCTBiCAL  Fish. 


TORPEDO  BOAT,  a  vessel  equipped  to  make 
the  torpedo  its  principal  weapon  of  attack. 
The  object  of  such  a  vessel  in  warfare  is  swiftly 
to  approach  the  slower  battleship,  deliver  a  tor- 
pedo attack  and  escape,  if  possible.  Torpedo 
boats  have  been  rendered  of  less  value  than 
they  formerly  possessed  because  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  submarine  and  of  their  successor, 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyer.  They  are  made 
entirely  of  steel,  with  light  plates  of  one-six- 
teenth to  three-eighths  inch  in  thickness,  and 
for  defense  rely  principally  on  the  si)eed 
with  which  they  can  run  away  from  their  ene- 
mies. The  main  object  of  the  torpedo  boat  is 
to  get  near  enough  to  discharge  its  torpedoes 
under  cover  of  fog,  storm  or  night,  and  retire 
before  it  can  be  reached  by  the  big  guns  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  which  would  sink  it  almost  in- 
stantly. Torpedo  boats  are  fitted  with  one, 
two,  and  sometimes  four  tubes  or  guns  from 
which  torpedos  may  be  fired,  and  these  tubes 
are  arranged  so  that  discharge  may  be  made  in 
any  direction.  Being  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose  and  too  light  to  carry  protective 
armor  of  great  weight,  the  torpedo  boat  carries 
its  coal  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  added 
protection  to  the  vital  parts  of  the  vessel.  Such 
a  vessel  requires  from  150  to  240  men  to  navi- 
gate and  operate  it. 

The  introduction  of  torpedo  boats  was  fol- 
lowed by  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  whose  duty 
it  was  by  their  still  greater  speed  and  strength 
to  pursue  and  capture  or  destroy  the  torpedo 
boats  before  they  could  deliver  their  attacks. 
Their  ability  to  do  this  also  proved  their  own 
fitness  to  deliver  torpedo  attacks,  and  the 
building  of  torpedo  boats  practically  ceased. 
Many  hundreds  of  them  are  yet  in  commission 
in  the  navies  of  the  world.    See  Tobpedo. 

TORQUEKADA,  iokr  ka  mah'ihoh,  Tomas  de 
(1420-1498),  an  inquisitor-general  of  Spain.  He 
was  bom  at  Valladolid,  and  became  a  friar 
preacher  in  the  Dominican  convent  in  that  city. 
For  twenty-two  years  he  held  the  priorship  of 
the  convent  at  Segovia,  and  was  confessor  to 
Isabella,  afterward  queen  of  Spain.  In  1470  the 
Inquisition  was  established  in  Spain;  Torque- 
mada  was  made  assistant  to  the  inquisitors,  and 
in  1483  inquisitor-general  over  all  Spanish  pos- 
sessions. 

Not  only  for  religious  reasons,  but  for  po- 
litical considerations,  also,  he  was  extremely 
zealous,  for  he  felt  that  the  suppression  of  here- 
tics was  the  only  way  to  bring  about  the  po- 
litical unity  of  Spain.  He  was  inquisitor-general 
for  fifteen  years,  and  during  that  time  sen- 
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tenced  to  death  over  10,000  persons.  His  se- 
verity was  rebuked  by  the  Pope,  and  he  had 
frequently  to  send  embassies  to  Rome  to  de- 
fend his  methods.  He  took  part  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  driving  the  Jews  from  the 
country.  The  Jews  had  been  the  most  flourish- 
ing commercial  class  of  Spain,  and  the  loss  to 
the  country  was  inestimable.  Torquemada  was 
intensely  unpopular,  and  never  dared  appear  in 
public  without  a  strong  guard. 

TORRENS,  tahr'enz,  SYSTEM,  a  system  of 
registering  titles  to  real  estate,  devised  by  Sir 
Robert  Torrens,  who  introduced  it  into  South 
Australia  in  1858.  The  system  rapidly  gained 
favor  in  the  other  colonies,  and  by  1874  was  in 
use  in  each  of  the  colonies  of  Australia,  in  Tas- 
mania and  in  New  Zealand.  It  has  since  been 
introduced  into  Canada  and  other  British  colo- 
nies, the  United  States  and  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  purpose  of  the  system  is 
twofold : 

(1)  To  make  the  transfer  of  landed  property 
as  simple  and  safe  as  that  of  other  property. 

( 2 )  To  do  away  with  the  repeated  examination 
of  titles. 

The  system  is  operated  through  a  bureau  or 
court  of  registration  in  charge  of  a  registrar, 
with  whom  in  most  cases  is  associated  an  ex- 
aminer of  titles. 

Getting  the  First  Torrena  Title.  The  first 
step  towards  having  one's  land  registered  con- 
sists in  filing  with  the  registrar  a  petition  for 
registration.  With  the  petition  the  applicant 
must  file  all  records  in  his  possession  relating 
to  the  title.  He  must  abo  give  in  writing  under 
oath  a  statement  of  all  encumbrances;  that  is, 
of  debts  secured  by  mortgage  or  liens,  and  of 
all  delinquent  taxes.  These  papers  are  referred 
to  the  examiner  of  titles,  who  proceeds  to 
verify  them.  If  other  persons  are  interested  in 
the  property  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  the  law 
requirts  the  registrar  to  notify  them  of  the 
petition  ami  give  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearinp.  In  .<hort.  everything  possible  is  done 
to  learn  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  title 
under  consideration.  When  this  work  is  com- 
pkttd  the  examiner  of  titles  makes  his  report 
to  the  registrar. 

The  Certificate.  If  the  registrar  is  satisfied 
that  :\w  title  is  perfect  he  files  away  all  the 
old  piit  rs  and  i<<i:es  a  certificate  which  declares 
that  ih.o  hind  is  the  property  of  the  registered 
owiur.  >:b;oLi  only  to  the  encumbrances  de- 
soribtd.  on  the  certiticate.  The  certificate  must 
tx^  signed  by  the  registrar.   It  is  issued  in  dupli- 


cate, the  official  copy  being  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  registrar  and  the  other  being  given  to 
the  owner.  The  official  certificate  becomes  the 
title  of  ownership  and  is  indejeasible;  that  is, 
it  cannot  be  set  aside  or  overcome.  In  case  of 
transfer  of  the  property  no  further  examination 
of  the  title  is  necessary,  but  it  is  always  wise  to 
inquire  of  the  registrar  whether  any  notices, of 
encumbrances  have  been  received  and  not  reg- 
istered. The  first  certificate  is  cancelled  and  a 
new  one  issued,  and  this  completes  the  transac- 
tion. 

Insurance  Fund.  In  case  an  interest  in  the 
property  is  found,  or  a  just  claim  to  it  arises 
which  was  not  discovered  at  the  time  the  cer- 
tificate was  issued,  the  holder  cannot  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  property,  but  the  holder  of 
such  an  interest  or  claim  may  be  paid  from  a 
fund  created  for  that  purpose  by  a  small 
ment  on  the  property  at  the  time  of  each 
tration.  The  rate  varies  in  different  states  and 
countries,  but  it  is  usually  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  valuation. 

United  States.  The  first  Torrens  act  in  the 
United  States  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  in  1895.  The  act  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
because  it  conferred  judicial  powers  upon  the 
registrar  and  examiner  of  titles.  In  1897  an- 
other law  was  passed  without  these  objection- 
able features.  Fh)m  time  to  time  the  system 
has  been  introduced  into  other  states,  but  the 
progress  has  been  slow  owing  to  the  compli- 
cated s>*stems  in  the  older  states,  which  seem 
difficult  to  replace.  Since  each  state  has  its  own 
system  of  registering  titles  the  Torrens  acts 
var>'  in  different  states  as  to  minor  points,  but 
they  are  uniform  respecting  their  main  features. 

In  Canada.  A  s>'stem  of  land  registration 
based  upon  the  Torrens  s>*stem  was  adopted  l^ 
Vancouver  Island  in  1861.  When  Vancouver 
became  a  part  of  British  Columbia  in  1866  this 
8>-stem  was  continued  over  the  entire  province. 
The  s>*stem  is  the  only  one  used  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  and  is  in  ver>'  general  use  in 
Manitoba;  it  went  into  effect  in  No\'a  Scotia  in 
1907.  The  Ontario  law  adopted  in  1885  is  based 
on  the  English  Land  Act  of  1875,  and  provides 
for  three  grades  of  certificates — absolute,  quali- 
fied and  possessor^'.  w  jjl 

Consult  Cameron's  The  Torrent  8y9tem; 
Thorn's  Tkr  Canadian  Torrens  System, 

TOSIUCELLI,  tahr re  chel'le,  Evangeusta 
(1608-1647).  an  Italian  scientist,  famous  for  the 
discoverj-  of  the  law  of  the  barometer.  (For 
explanation  and  illustration  of  this  law,  see 
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BABOifETR,  page  597.)  Torricelli  was  Galileo's 
innintnnt  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
philosopher's  career,  and  on  Galileo's  death  he 
succeeded  him  as  professor  of  philosophy  and 
matfaematics  at  Florence.  He  improved  the 
microBcope  and  telescope,  and  made  several  ini' 
portant  discoveries  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
In  ISOS  the  tercentenary  of  Torricelli's  birth 
mts  celebrated  in  Italy. 

TOBBDIGTOR,  tahr'ingtvn.  Conn.,  a  town 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  in  Litch- 
fidd  County,  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Hart- 
ford and  107  miles  northeast  pf  New  York  City. 
It  is  on  the  Naugatuck  River  and  has  trans- 
portation facilities  over  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  and  interurban 
lines.  The  area  is  about  two  and  a  half  square 
miles.  The  chief  features  of  the  place  are  Coe 
Memorial  Park,  the  Federal  building,  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  public  library  and  Hungerford 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  manufactures  are  va- 
ried and  include  brass,  machinery,  needles, 
ButonK^ile  accessories,  hardware,  woolen  goods 
and  marine  engines.  Settled  about  1737,  Tor- 
rington,  named  for  Torrington,  England,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1740  and  chartered  as 
a  borough  in  1887.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Jt^n  Brown.  Population  in  1910,  16,840;  in 
1916,  19,597  (Federal  estimate).  fmj. 

TORS  lOH, 
Uner'aKun,  BAL- 
AHCB,  an  instru- 
ment for  measur- 
ing veiy  small 
fmeee.  It  coi^ 
aata  of  a  hori- 
lontal  bar,  a,  sus- 
pended  by  a 
thread  of  silk  or 
other  si^setance, 
b.  so  that  it 
will  balance. 
Threads  of  quarts 

eially  used  for 
tbe  purpose.  The 
upper  end  of  the 
thread  is  attached 
lo  a  graduated 
head,  c,  by  whose 
rotation  the  in- 
tensity of  the 
force  is  measured. 
The  operation  of  this  balance  may  be  illus- 
trated in  the  measurement  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent.   The  two  balls,  d  at  the  end  of  the  bar. 


TORSION  BALANCE 
ExplanatEon   of   the   ngure 
appears  In  the  text. 
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and  e  at  the  end  of  tbe  rod  /,  are  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  pointer  on 
the  graduated  disk  is  at  0°.  The  balls  are  then 
charged  and  the  electricity  forces  them  apart. 
By  looking  through  the  telescope,  h,  one  may 
see  their  divergence  in  the  mirror,  g.  The 
graduated  head  is  then  turned  until  the  torsion 
(twisting)  of  the  thread  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  balls  back  to  their  former  position.  By 
previous  testing  the  force  exerted  upon  the 
thread  by  a  complete  rotation  of  the  graduated 
head  is  known,  so  that  the  force  exerted  by  any 
number  of  degrees  may  be  readily  determined. 

See  GilLVANOWETEB. 

TORT,  tavrrt,  a  legal  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  torquere,  meaning  to  ttpitt,  or  ureal  aside. 
It  has  been  defined  by  various  authorities  as  a 
private  or  civil  wrong  or  injury  independent  of 
contract,  a  breach  of  a  legal  duty,  and  a  viola* 
tion  of  anyone's  right  to  personal  security,  to 
liberty,  to  property  or  to  reputation.  The  chief 
distinction  between  a  tort  and  a  breach  of  con- 
tract is  that  the  former  involves  a  greater  de- 
gree of  moral  guilt,  though  there  are  cases  in 
which  action  could  be  brought  on  either  ground. 
For  example,  a  person  who  buys  a  ticket  of  a 
railroad  virtually  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  road  whereby  he  is  guaranteed  a  certain 
amount  of  Eafety.  If  one  of  its  employees  at- 
tacks him,  the  injured  passenger  can  sue  for 
damages  on  the  ground  of  assault  (an  action  in 
tort)  and  also  for  breach  of  contract  for  trans- 
portation. 

Tort  diSers  from  crime  in  that  the  latter  is 
an  offense  against  the  state  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual. Torts  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the 
branch  of  law  which  treats  of  the  redress  of 
injuries  not  classified  as  crimes  or  as  breaches 
of  contract.  In  this  branch  are  included  slander, 
libel,  trespass,  alienation  of  affection,  nuisance 
and  negligence. 

KrUted  Snbjccti.        In    connection   Wllh   this 
subject  the  reader  should  consult  the  (olIowInK: 
Assault  and  Battery         NegllKonce 
Contract  Nuisance 

Crime  Slander 

Libel  Trespass 

TORTOISE,  tawr'tvt,  or  tainr'tu,  a  group  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the 
turtles,  but  distinguished  from  the  latter  in  that 
they  live  on  the  land.  They  have  short,  un- 
webbed  toes,  and  the  hind  feet,  which  are  club- 
shaped,  suggest  an  elephant's  when  the  tortoise 
is  walking.  The  upper  part  of  the  shell,  or 
carapace,  is  heavy  and  highly  arehed,  and  is 
firmly  joined  to  the  under  part  at  the  sides  of 
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the  body.  There  are  three  Bpeciee  of  tortoiEe 
ID  the  United  Statea,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  gopher  tortoifle,  found  from  South 
Carolina  to  Florida  and  as  far  west  as  Texas. 
It  ia  a  clumsy,  slow-moving  creature,  of  a  dull 
brown  color.  An  average  specimen  weighs 
about  nine  pounds  and  has  a  carapace  eleven 
and  one-half  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide. 
This  tortoise  frequents  dry,  sandy  areas  and 
digs  a  long  underground  tunnel,  which  serves 
as  a  retreat  in  bad  weather.  A  race  of  giant 
tortoises,  now  nearly  extinct,  formerly  inhab- 
ited the  Galapagos  Islands  and  other  sea  island 
groups.    See  Tubti^. 

Tortoise  Shell,  a  beautiful,  partly  transparent 
substance  used  in  inlay  work  and  in  making 
combs,  boxes,  buttons,  spectacle  rims  and  va- 
rious ornamental  objects.  Though  the  name 
tortoise  is  properly  applied  only  to  land  turtles, 
tortoise  shell  is  produced  from  the  horny  plates 
of  certain  species  of  sea  turtles,  notably  the 
hawksbiil.  The  plates  are  so  thin  that  it  is 
necessary  to  weld  a  number  together,  and  this 
is  accomplished  by  heatittg  them  in  oil  or  boil- 
ing theiu  in  water.  By  this  process  they  be- 
come soft  and  can  then  be  joined  together 
through  heat  and  pressure,  and  molded  into  de- 
aired  forms.  Genuine  tortoise  shell  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  is  imitated  in  horn  and  celluloid. 
It  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  marketed  in  va- 
rious shades  of  brown,  variegated  with  patches 
of  clear,  amber  yellow.  O.BJ>. 

Consult  Dltmara"  RepHUa  of  the  World. 

TOHTDRE,  taw'twe,  the  infliction  of  severe 
physical  pain  by  the  use  of  the  rack,  scourge, 
stake  and  other  instruments  and  devices.  The 
American  Indians  and  other  primitive  peoples 
were  accustomed  to  inflict  torture  on  captured 
enemies,  but  civilized  nations,  as  well,  have  not 
scrupled  to  make  use  of  this  practice,  both  in 
religious  and  civil  procedure.  In  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  torture  was  commonly  resorted  to 
by  Church  and  state  to  procure  confessions  of 

I  guilt  and  to  punish  oftenders,  and  among  its 
i-ictims  were  such  men  as  Savonarola  and  John 
Huaa.     By  the  sixteenth  century  public  senti- 

I'  ment  had  been  generally  aroused  against  the 

II  practice,  but  it  lingered  in  various  sections  of 
Europe  until  the  eariy  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Russian  revo- 

_  lutitm  oi  1^17  flcgging  was  the  lot  of  Siberian 

^k.  exiles.    Tiip  various  devices  and  methods  that 

^^^^^i»T«been  rmijloyed  by  torturers  are  numerous 
^^^BHH^toiplio^iK'il,  and  it  would  seem  that  hu- 
^^^^^^^^^^HBniijiy  could  have  gone  no  further 
^^^^^^^^^^^Bwuy»  of  inflicting  bodily  misery.     For 
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a  peculiar  method  of  deciding  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  an  accused  by  torture,  see  Osmu. 

AND  COUBAT,  TrIAL  BT. 

TOBY,  toh'ri,  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centurjr, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties in  Great  Britain.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Irish  Tar  a  Ri,  "Come,  oh  king!",  a  call 
familiar  to  the  Irish  loyalists  who  fought  for 
King  Charles  I.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
almost  any  kind  of  a  bandit  or  outlaw  was  a 
Tory,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1688  the  term 
waa  freely  applied,  to  the  Irishmen  who  waged 
a  guerilla  warfare  on  behalf  of  King  James  11. 
Tory  waa  about  the  most  offensive  epithet  id 
the  vocabulary  of  an  English  Protestant. 

Meanwhile  the  word  was  used  in  a  political 
sense,  one  which  is  more  familiar.  After  the 
Restoration  there  was  a  "country  party"  and  a 
"court  party,"  but  in  1679,  when  Charles  II  w« 
in  the  midst  of  his  quarrels  with  Parliament, 
these  parties  called  each  other  the  worst  names 
they  could  think  oS— Whigs  and  Tories.  To 
call  a  man  a  Tory  was  to  class  him  with  the 
Irish  bandits,  and  the  term  was  used  in  derision 
of  the  members  of  the  court  party,  who  refused 
to  support  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  later  James  II,  from  succession 
to  the  throne  because  he  was  a  Catholic.  In 
time  the  origin  of  these  words  was  forgotten, 
and  they  became  the  official  party  titles. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Tory 
party  included  most  of  the  small  landowners 
and  the  clergy,  while  the  Whiga  were  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  the  merchants  and  amsJl 
tradespeople.  Under  George  III  the  Tories 
managed  to  curb  the  power  of  the  great  Whig 
landowners,  who  had  controlled  Parliament 
through  "rotten"  or  "pocket"  boroughs.  They 
now  naturally  relied  on  the  power  of  the  Crown 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  younger  Pitt 
added  the  principle  of  reliance  on  the  people. 
The  French  Revolution  upset  this  arrangement. 
The  new  democracy,  which  quickly  spread  to 
England,  was  too  bitt«r  a  pill  for  the  landed 
interests  as  well  as  the  king,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  Tories  soon  included  roost  of  the  former 
Whig  landlords.  The  Whigs  now  became  the 
party  of  progress,  while  the  Tories,  in  spite 
of  Pitt's  efforts,  became  identified  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  the  general  principle  that 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  waa  satisfactory. 
After  the  Whiga  secured  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  Tories  ceased  to  be  a 
power,  but  their  place  is  practically  filled  by 
the  Conservative  party  of  the  present  time. 
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In  the  American  colonies,  before  and  during 
the  Revolution,  any  peraon  who  was  known  to 
have  or  was  Buepected  of  having  loyalist  eym- 
pathiea  was.  called  a  Toiy  by  the  colonists  who 
favored  independence.  w  j^. 

TOBT.  Henrt  Mabbhau.  (1867-  ),  a  Ca- 
nadian educator,  first  president  of  the  pro- 
vincial Univeisity  of  Alberta.  He  was  bom  at 
Guysboro,  N.  S.  Aa  a  young  man  he  studied 
at  the  Wealeyan  Theological  College,  Montreal, 
and  in  I8SQ  was  admitted  to  the  ministry.  The 
next  year  he  spent  in  study  at  McGill  Uni- 
veraity,  and  by  1893  he  was  convinced  that  the 
ministry  was  not  the  place  for  him.  So  he  re- 
signed in  1893,  and  for  fifteen  years  taught 
mathematics  at  McGill,  for  the  last  five  years 
being  assistant  professor.  In  1908  he  was  called 
to  organize  the  new  University  of  Alberta,  a 
task  which  he  carried  to  completion  with 
marked  ability.  Dr.  Tory's  work  at  the  uni- 
versity has  made  him  one  of  Canada's  leading 
educatois. 

TOTEM,  toh'iem,  among  various  primitive 
peoples  an  object  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  a 
tribe,  clan,  family  or  individual.  The  totem 
may  be  a  bird,  fish,  beast  or  any  other  object, 
though  usually  an  animal  is  selected.  Some- 
times the  totem  is  looked  upon  as  the  tribal 
ancestor,  as  in  the  case  of  an  Australian  tribe 
which  reveres  the  emu  as  the  sacred  totem  of 
the  group.  Members  of  this  tribe  believe  they 
are  all  related  by  blood  because  of  their  descent 
from  the  emu,  and  intermarriage  within  the 
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Grotesque  totem  poata  In  front  oF  an  fx-chlers 
house  of  the  Kwakluti  Indiana.  Alert  Bay,  a  re- 
mote reKlon  near  the  northern  end  o(  Vancouver 
laUnd. 

group  is  forbidden.  The  wilful  slaughter  of  an 
emu  by  any  one  of  the  members  is  unknown. 
The  subject  of  totemism  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  study  among  authorities  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  has  both  social 
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and  religious  aspects.  The  practice  of  carving 
totem  figures  on  poles  (see  accompanying  pic- 
ture) is  common  to  many  North  American 
tribes.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Vancouver  to  Alaska  totem  poles  are 
often  made  by  carvii^  the  trunks  of  cedar  trees 

Consult  Lang's  Tfte  Srcrel  of  the  Totem; 
Gommo'H  Foiklore  at  an  Rlatoricttl  Science. 

TOUCAH,  tookahn',  a  bird  of  tropical  and 
semitropical  America,  which  has  an  enormous 
bill,  a  thick,  short  body  and  short  legs.    The 
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Upper  mandible  is  curved  over  the  lower  and  is 
notched  at  the  edges.  The  tongue,  also,  is 
curiously  flattened  and  notched,  and  the  bird's 
tail  is  joined  to  its  body  by  a  ball-and-socket 
joint  which  permits  ot  its  being  raised  above  its 
back  with  a  jerk,  as  if  operated  by  a  stiff 
spring.  Toucans  are  brilliantly  colored;  their 
black  or  green  bodies  are  marked  with  red, 
orange,  white  or  blue,  and  the  bills  are  crossed 
with  vivid  bands.  They  feed  on  fruit  and  are 
often  destructive  to  orange  plantations.  Tbeir 
eggs,  pure  white  in  color,  are  deposited  in  holes 

TOUCH,  one  of  the  five  special  senses,  the 
.  one  which  gives  to  the  individual  his  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  objects  in  the  world  about 
him.  He  may  judge  the  color  and  general 
shape  of  an  object  by  looking  at  it,  but  he  can 
learn  just  how  rough  or  how  sharp  or  how  soft 
it  is  only  by  feeling  of  it.  This  tactile  sense  is 
perceived  through  the  stimulation  of  sensory 
nerves  which  have  their  end  organs  in  the  skin 
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and  the  mucous  membranes.  The  delicacy  o( 
the  sense  varies  iu  different  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  roost  highly  developed  on  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  and  least  developed  on  the  back  of  the 
shoulders.  The  tips  of  the  fingers  and  end  of 
the  nose  are  other  sensitive  areas.  In  such 
regions  the  end  organs  are  very  numerous. 
Scientists  measure  tiie  acuteness  of  this  sense 
by  using  an  instrument  having  two  needle  points 
operated  like  the  points  of  a  compass.  In  a 
section  of  great  seositiveneas  these  two  points 
can  be  separately  felt  when  but  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  apart.  The  distance  at  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  l.I  millimeters  (about  ^5  inch),  as 
compared  with  66  millimetera  (about  2.6  inches) 
on  the  back  of  the  shoulders. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  very  closely  related  to 
pain  and  temperature  sensations,  and  some 
authorities  consider  these  latter  to  be  varieties 
of  touch  sensations.  As  is  known  from  common 
experience,  slight  pressure  can  be  increased  un- 
til the  original  sense  of  touch  becomes  defi- 
nitely a  sensation  of  pain,  and  sensations  of 
warmth  and  cold  are  experienced  by  certain 
points  on  the  skin.  Authorities  have  located 
30,000  spots  on  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
from  which  the  sense  of  warmth  is  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  and  over  200,000  "cold  spots"  have 
been  identified.  The  importance  of  developing 
the  tactile  sense  is  recognized  by  modem  edu- 
cators, and  touch  exercises  have  a  place  in  all 
kindergarten  and  Montessori  schools.  In  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  touch  is  as  important 
as  sight.  It  is  through  the  training  of  this 
sense  that  Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  from 
infancy,  can  read,  write  and  speak.         C-bm. 

Bae  SENHE8.  Special,  and  the  Hat  Of  related 
BubJeclB  there  given. 

TOOLON,  too'lon,  the  chief  naval  port  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  situated 
about  forty-two  miles  southeast  of  Maraeilles. 
At  Toulon,  in  1793.  Napoleon  first  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  commander  of  artillery,  when  the  fort 
was  retaken  by  the  French  from  the  British. 
Its  docks  have  an  area  of  740  acres,  and  there 
are  eighty  acres  of  deep-water  floating  docks, 
which  will  hold  the  largest  ships.  The  city  has 
two  sections — the  older  one,  in  the  southern 
pnrt,  -niih  tiiiTiriw,  crooked  streets,  and  the 
iiiwer  one,  with  f.ne  avenues,  modem  buildings, 
tJiiblic  sqiiuros  and  a  beautiful  promenade.  The 
josiiital,  the  arsenal,  covering  650 
irch  of  Sainte  Marie-Majeure  and 
in  Renaissance  style,  are  points  of 
I'liief  industries  are  shipbuilding, 
flailing,  the  cultivation  of  grapes 
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and  iron  and  copper  founding.  Population  in 
1911,  104,582. 

TOULOUSB,  tooloot',  an  important  com- 
mercial and  industrial  center  of  Southwestern 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Haut«- 
Garonne.  It  is  situated  on  the  Garonne  River 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  Lateral  and  Du  Midi 
canals,  and  is  130  miles  southeast  of  Bordeaux 
and  443  miles  southwest  of  Paris,  Though 
Toulouse  has  many  narrow,  poorly-paved 
streets,  a  system  of  wide  boulevards  extends 
from  the  city  to  its  suburbs,  and  there  are  a 
few  fine  avenues  within  the  municipality. 

The  city  streets  radiate  from  a  central  square 
called  the  Place  du  Capitole,  Within  this 
square  is  the  old  town  hall,  the  seat  of  an 
ancient  literary  institution  (dating  from  1^4) 
called  the  Academy  of  the  Floral  Games,  Its 
members  participate  in  annual  poetical  tourna- 
ments. Toulouse  has  a  number  ef  fine  churches, 
and  is  the  seat  of  several  educational  institu- 
tions, including  a  university  founded  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
municipal  library  has  over  213,000  volumes. 
The  city  has  an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and 
wine,  and  manufactories  of  tobacco,  cannon, 
vehicles  and  farm  machinery.  Population  in 
ISU  (including  suburbs),  149,576. 

TODRGEE,  toortha',  Albion  Winboab  {183S- 
1905),  an  American  novelist,  bom  at  Williams- 
field,  Ohio,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Rochester.  Before  his  graduation  he  enlisted  in 
the  Federal  army;  he  was  wounded  at  Bull 
Run,  given  a  furlough  and  later  taken  prisoner 
at  Murfreesboro,  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
entered  the  legal  profession,  and  in  1S68  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  North 
Carolina,  In  1897  he  was  made  United  States 
consul  at  Bordeaux,  France,  and  six  years  later 
was  transferred  to  a  similar  position  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  Tourg^'s  numerous  works  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  and 
other  phases  of  Reconstruction  times  in  the 
South.  A  Fool'e  ErraTui,  a  Ku-Klux  story,  is 
the  best  known  of  his  books,  and  among  the 
others  are  Art  Appeal  lo  Caesar,  Brickt  without 
Straw,  Hot  Plowskarea  and  Black  lee. 

TOVRMAUNB,  loor'malin,  a  common  but 
beautiful  mineral  which  crystallizes  in  the  hex- 
agonal system  and  is  found  chiefly  in  granite, 
gneiss  and  mica  schist.  The  mineral  is  harder 
than  quarti  and  will  easily  scratch  glass,  but 
its  exact  constitution  has  not  been  determined 
by  scientists.  There  are  three  types  of  tourma- 
line, differentiated  according  to  the  oxides  pres- 
ent— the  black,  or  iron,  tourmalines ;  the  brown. 
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or  magnesia,  and  the  alkali  tourmalines  of  rich 
reds,  greens  and  blues.  The  latter  sometimes 
occur  as  beautiful,  transparent  gems.  Pink  and 
red  tourmaline  gems  are  known  as  ruhellite,  or 
Siberian  ruby;  the  colorless,  as  ackroiie,  and 
the  blue  and  green  stones  as  indicolite,  or  Bra- 
zilian sctpphire.  Often  in  the  same  crystal 
there  will  be  two  or  more  contrasting  colors, 
either  sharply  distinct  or  blended,  and  fre- 
quently the  color  di£fers  as  the  light  strikes  the 
prism  lengthwise  or  crosswise. 

Bright-colored  tourmalines  occur  in  San 
Diego  and  Riverside  counties,  Cal.;  the  mines 
in  these  regions  were  exploited  to  meet  the 
expected  demands  of  the  Panama-Pacific  and 
San  Diego  expositions  in  1915.  Blue  and 
green  stones  are  found  in  gem  pockets  in  the 
quarries  of  feldspar  and  other  rocks  in  Con- 
necticut, Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  black  and  brown  crystals  are  found  in 
New  York  quarries.  The  Ural  Mountains,  the 
island  of  Elba,  Brazil,  Maine  (in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris),  Siberia  and  Ceylon  are  famous  for 
bnght-colored  tourmalines,  and  much  of  the 
achroite  also  comes  from  Elba.  Blue  varieties 
are  found  in  Sweden,  and  the  black  stones  oc- 
cur in  Norway,  England,  Greenland  and  the 
Tyrol. 

The  interesting  physical  properties  of  this 
mineral  have  made  it  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. By  heating  and  friction  it  is  rendered 
highly  electric  and  it  is  valuable  as  a  conductor. 
Transparent  tourmaline  is  also  one  of  the  few 
substances  which  obstruct  some  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  light,  a  condition  that  produces  polari- 
zation of  light.  For  a  full  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  see  Polariscope  and  Polarization 
or  Light,  and  accompanying  pictures,  pages 
4730  and  4731. 

Ck>nsult  Kunz's  Oema  and  PrecUma  Stones  of 
North  America. 

TOURNAMENT,  ioor'namen^,  or  TOUR- 
NEY, ioor'ni,  the  name  given  in  medieval 
times  to  the  mimic  battles  of  mounted  knights 
who  displayed  their  military  prowess  by  fight- 
ing each  other  with  blunted  lances  or  swords. 
A  tournament  was  usually  arranged  by  some 
prince  who  sent  a  king-of-arms  or  herald  to 
foreign  courts,  and  through  his  own  dominions, 
announcing  the  ''clashing  of  swords  in  presence 
of  ladies  and  damsels."  The  combat  took  place 
on  horseback,  and  a  knight  generally  carried  a 
glove  or  some  other  emblem  of  his  lady's  favor. 
Minute  regulations  were  enforced  which  less- 
ened the  danger  of  the  tourney.  Jousts  were 
single  encounters  between  two  knights,  and  in 


every  tournament  there  were  a  great  many 
jousts  as  well  as  combats  between  parties  of 
knights.  The  tournament  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  tenth  century.  The  first 
combats  were  held  in  France,  but  the  custom 
spread  to  England,  Germany  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  most  celebrated  English  tourna- 
ments were  held  in  the  tilt-yard  near  Saint 
James's,  Smithfield,  London. 

The  Modem  Tournament,  an  a£fair  held  by 
soldiers  or  athletes  to  exhibit  their  training  in 
the  use  of  arms  and  accouterments,  and  their 
skill  in  military  maneuvers,  games  and  sports. 
Series  of  games  lasting  several  days  are  also 
called  tournaments,  as  tennis  and  golf  tourna- 
ments. The  modern  carnival  or  pageant  is 
often  in  error  called  a  tournament. 

TOURNIQUET,  toor'mket,  an  appliance 
used  to  check  bleeding  in  case  of  a  wound  or  in 
amputations.  A  simple  tourniquet,  for  use  in 
case  of  emergency,  can  be  made  from  a  cord, 
handkerchief  or  other  piece  of  cloth.  If  the 
wound  is  a  cut  artery — and  in  that  case  bright 
red  blood  will  spurt  out  in  jets — tie  the  cloth 
around  the  limb  above  the  wound,  slip  a  short 
stick  into  the  loop  and  twist  the  stick  until  the 
bleeding  is  checked.  A  stone  laid  above  the  cut 
under  the  bandage  will  aid  in  increasing  the 
pressure  at  this  point.  It  is  best  not  to  per- 
mit the  tourniquet  to  remain  unloosened  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  for  it  is 
liable  to  cause  congestion.  If  nothing  is  at 
hand  to  make  a  tourniquet,  compress  the  bleed- 
ing vessel  with  a  padded  key  or  even  the  fin- 
ger. If  the  hemorrhage  is  from  a  cut  vein, 
causing  an  even  flow  of  dark  red  blood,  apply 
the  tourniquet  below  the  wound. 

Surgeons'  tourniquets  are  of  various  forms. 
One  of  these  is  a  semicircular  piece  of  metal 
used  in  compressing  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen ; 
another  is  a  piece  of  flat  rubber  tubing,  which 
is  wound  around  the  limb  several  times;  still 
another  consists  of  a  padded  strap  to  compress 
the  artery,  a  band  which  is  fastened  around  the 
limb,  and  a  bridgelike  device  over  which  the 
band  passes.  This  bridge  is  raised  by  a  screw 
when  it  is  desired  to  tighten  the  band.  See 
Bleeding. 

TOURS,  toor,  an  attractive  city  in  the 
north-central  part  of  France,  famed  in  history 
as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  fought  in  732 
between  the  forces  of  Charles  Martel  and  the 
Saracens.  On  this  battle  field  the  Christian 
civilization  of  Europe  was  saved  from  Moham- 
medanism (see  Fifteen  DEasrvE  Battles). 
Tours  lies  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  River 
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Loire,  to  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  145  mites  south- 
west of  Paria.  Among  the  proroinent  features 
of  the  city  are  haodsome  boulevards,  a  public 
square  containing  the  imposing  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice, a  beautiful  French-Gothic  cathedral  begun 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  many  fine  statues  of 
eminent  men.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of 
a  chateau  of  Louia  XI.  There  are  a  number 
of  art  schools,  museums  and  other  educational 
institutions  in  Toure,  and  a  public  library  of 
170,000  volumes.  The  important  industrial  es- 
tabliahmentB  include  printing  works  and  manu- 
factories of  steel,  silks,  leather  goods,  pottery, 
chemicals  and  machinery. 

Tours  is  the  Caesarodunum  of  the  ancient 
Ramans.  It  attained  great  prominence  as  a 
center  of  silk  manufacture  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  often  the  meeting  place  of  the 
States-General.  In  1871,  during  the  franco- 
German  War,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
Population  in  1911,  73,398. 

TODSSAIMT,  toataN',  FnANgoiB  Doui- 
NiQUE  (1743-1803),  a  statesman,  revolutionist 
and  patriot  of  Haiti,  known  aa  Toussaint 
L'Oi'VEETUHE.  He  was  a  full-blooded  negro, 
bom  in  Haiti  of  slave  parents.  When  affairs 
in  French  Haiti  became  troubled  after  the  oufr 
break  of  the  French  Revolution,  Toussaint  be- 
came a  leader  in  a  slave  rising,  but  when  the 
National  Convention  in  France  proclaimed  free- 
dom to  all  the  slaves  he  came  with  hia  forces 
to  the  assistance  of  the  French  against  the  Span- 
iards. By  1796  he  had  won  such  confidence 
that  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  troops  on  the  island,  and  drove  out  the 
British,  who  by  that  time  were  attempting  con- 
Three  years  later  a.  sharp  struggle  took  place 
between  the  negro  and  the  mulatto  population, 
and  at  its  close  Toussaint,  leader  of  the  former, 
found  himself  the  real  ruler  of  the  island.  He 
exercised  a  wise  and  beneficent  away,  and  the 
island  h.id  a  period  of  almost  unprecedented 
prosperity;  but  Napoleon  I,  the  dictator  of 
France,  sow  in  the  elevation  of  Toussaint  to 
the  Presidency  of  Haiti  a  step  toward  inde- 
pendence, and  sent  an  army  to  compel  submia- 
sion.  By  false  promises  Touaaaint  was  induced 
to  submit,  and  was  then  treacherously  seized 
I  to  France,  where  he  died  in  cap- 
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patriot  and  an  upright  man, 
lie  (junlitics  Wendell  Phillips  did 
of  his  moat  famous  speeches, 
'Oiivcrturc. 


0  lOWEB  OF  UNDOH 

Consult  Mosselt'B  Touiaaint  L'OuverUtTt:  Tka 
Bero  of  5afnl  DomAnao. 

TOWER,  tou'er.  Towers  have  been  built 
from  early  times  as  places  of  defense,  as  ob- 
servation points,  as  ornamental  structures  and 
for  other  purpoeee.  They  have  served  as  pria- 
ons,  as  places  of  refuge,  as  campaniles  and  as 
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(a)    Bell    tower  of   the   cathedral   at   Seville. 

Spain:   (b)  tower  of  the  Metropotltan  Lite  Insur- 


lighthouses,  and  they  have  been  built  as  single 
edifices  and  as  parts  of  churches,  mosques,  for- 
tifications and  castles.  In  addition  to  the  ao 
companying  illustration,  the  use  of  the  tower  in 
modem  building  is  shown  on  page  322,  in  an 
illustration  of  the  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York  City.  Some  of  the  beautiful  towers  of 
great  cathedrals  are  pictured  in  the  article 
Cathedbal,  page  1228.  Among  other  famous 
towers  are  the  While  Tower  of  the  Tower  of 
London;  the  Kigel  Tower  in  Paris,  the  highest 
structure  in  the  world ;  the  leaning  Tomer  of 
Piaa,  and  the  Campanile  at  Florence. 

ReUlcd  SdbJrctB.     For  deacriptlona  and  lllua- 
trations  of  various  towers  see  the  following  artl- 
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Round  Towers 

Tower  of  London 


Eiffel  Tower 
Llghthoune 

TOWER  OF  LOKDOM,  a  group  of  buildings 
comprising  an  old  feudal  fortress  and  a  prison, 
now  used  by  the  British  Department  of  War 
as  an  armory.  It  is  to  the  east  of  London,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  just  outside 
the  limits  of  the  old  walled  city.  The  shallow 
moat  includes  a  space  of  thirteen  acres,  which 
is  surrounded  also  by  a  high  wall,  and  within 
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are  the  pita  buildiogs  with  their  eoormously 
thick  walls,  the  whole  fonntDg  a.  stroDghold 
which  could  well  have  reaiated  an  army. 

The  oldest  of  the  structures  in  the  central 
White  Tower,  built  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  fortress, 
dating,  accoiding  to  some  authorities,  from  the 
rule  of  Julius  Caeaar.  Some  of  the  early  kings 
of  England  held  their  court  in  the  Toner,  each 
adding  something  to  the  fortifications;  but  it  ia 
chiefly  for  its  history  as  a  prison  that  the  great 
group  ia  interesting.  Many  distii^;uished  pris- 
oners were  led  forth  from  one  or  another  of  its 
buildings  to  execution,  and  a  large  number  of 
these,  including  Sir  Thomas  More,  Anne  Bol- 
eyn,  I^y  Jane  Grey  and  Catharine  Howard, 
lie  buried  in  the  Tower  Chapel.  Sir  Roger 
Casement,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
1B16,  was  confined  in  thia  historic  prison  until 
his  execution. 

To-day,  besides  arma  sufficient  to  St  out  a 
]ufe  army,  the  Tower  containa  the  royal  jewel 
office,  with  ita  treasures  of  gold  and  precious 
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This  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  has 
been  practiced  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and 
the  custom  is  still  observed  by  many  who  have 
not  yet  adopted  ChriBtianity.    There  are  about 
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(tones.  Visitors  are  admitted,  and  find  much 
to  interest  them,  though  the  associations  of  the 
place  are  almost  uniformly  tragic. 

Consult  Harper's  Tim  Toieer  of  London:  For- 
Ire**,  Palarx  and  PriMon. 

TOWEBS  OF  SILBHCB,  circular  structures 
of  stone,  brick  or  cement,  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high  and  much  greater  in  diameter, 
erected  by  the  fire  worahipets  of  Persia  and 
the  Parsees  of  India.  They  are  followers  of 
Zoroaster,  and  do  not  believe  in  burial.  In 
these  towers  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  exposed  to 
the  sky,  are  placed  upon  grates  above  deep 
pits,  into  which  the  bones  fall  after  vultures, 
which  constantly  hover  over  them,  have  de- 
voured the  flesh.  The  ancient  toners  were  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  and  in  some  the  bodies  nere 
placed  upon  atom  slabs  from  which  ducts  led  to 
the  pit 
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94,000  Paraees  in  India,  all  but  7,000  of  whom 
live  in  and  near  Bombay,  where  there  Still  re- 
mains one  of  their  tdnera  of  silence.  It  is 
requiring  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government  to  prevent  the  extension 
and  practice  of  this  custom  in  India. 

TOWN  MEETING,  an  annual  aasembtj'  of 
the  vateis  in  the  Nen  England  township.  In 
its  practical  operation  the  township  system  ia 
the  purest  form  of  democratic  government 
known,  because  it  is  government  by  the  people 
themaeiv«s,  not  government  by  their  elected 
representatives.  Once  a  year  a  tono  meeting  is 
held,  which  is  attended  by  the  male  inhabitants 
tnenty-one  years  of  age  and  over.  At  these 
meetings  selectmen,  school  officials  and  other 
officers  are  elected,  town  lans  are  enacted,  taxes 
are  voted  for  the  coming  year,  and  local  im- 
provements and  other  buHinesa  matters  are  dis- 
cussed  and  decided.  A  record  of  all  business 
transacted  is  made  by  the  tonn  clerk.  The 
tonnahip  aystem  is  a  typical  New  England  in- 
stitution. In  the  Southern  and  Western  states 
the  administrative  unit  is  the  county,  and  in 
some  sections  outside  of  New  England  one  finds 
a  mixture  of  the  two  systems.  The  tonn  meet- 
ing as  it  is  conducted  in  New  England  is  a 
survival  of  colonial  days. 

TOXICOLOGy,  tok  st  kol'oji,  from  two 
Greek  words,  laxikoti,  meaning  pouon,  and 
logia,  meaning  account,  is  the  name  applied  to 
that  medical  science  which  includes  all  sub- 
jects relating  to  poisons.  It  treats  of  their 
nature,  effects,  detection  and  antidotes,  and  the 
legal  questions  which  involve  poisoning.     For 
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example,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  and  suspicious 
death,  it  is  the  toxicologist's  duty  to  determine 
whether  death  was  from  poison ;  if  so,  what  the 
poison  was,  and  whether  it  was  administered 
knowingly  or  was  accidentally  taken.  See  Poi- 
son; Antidote. 

TOXINS,  tok'dm,  poisonous  substances  cre- 
ated in  the  body  by  germs.  According  to  a 
generally  accepted  theory  these  poisons  are  the 
cause  of  anthrax,  diphtheria,  meningitis,  lock- 
jaw and  varfous  other  so-called  germ  diseases. 
Toxins  are  of  special  interest  to  the  scientist 
because  the  study  of  their  poisonous  properties 
has  made  possible  certain  preparations  called 
antitoxins,  which  neutralize  or  prevent  their 
evil  effects. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  in  these  volumes: 

Antitoxin  Disease,  subhead  Germ 

Bacteria  and  Bacteri-  Theory  of  Diaeaae 

ology  Life  Extension 

Medicine  and  Drugs 

TOYS.  The  desire  to  imitate  the  action  of 
his  elders  is  bom  in  5very  child.  The  tiny 
girl  must  "mother"  something,  must  play  the 
housewife  or  the  teacher;  the  little  boy  must 
be  an  engineer  or  a  fireman,  a  farmer  or  a  po- 
liceman; and  it  is  of  this  universal  desire  that 
the  necessity  for  toys  is  bom.  Toys  are  arti- 
ficial helps  in  this  universal  mimicry,  and  if 
they  are  not  furnished,  substitutes  for  them, 
however  crude,  will  be  devised  by  the  children. 
If  the  little  girl  has  no  cups  and  saucers  for  her 
afternoon  tea  party,  acorns  and  leaves  can  be 
made  to  take  their  places;  if  the  small  brother 
has  no  hobbyhorse,  a  chair  and  a  rope  furnish 
an  acceptable  substitute. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Toys.  The  judgment  of 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  children  and 
their  play  favors  decidedly  the  acorn  cups  and 
the  chair  horse  rather  than  too  elaborate  sub- 
stitutes. Occasionally  a  child  is  found  who 
seems  to  be  completely  lacking  in  the  happy 
faculty  of  "make-believe."  He  can  see  only 
what  is  there,  can  hear  only  actual  sounds.  He 
cannot  in  imagination  clothe  the  broken  kitchen 
chair  with  glossy  hair  and  waving  mane,  or  hear 
the  fierce  growls  of  the  dragon  that  lurks  in 
the  d:irk  under  the  table.  Such  a  child  de- 
mands elaborate  toys  that  leave  no  details  to 
be  supplied. 

But  the  ordinary  child  is  not  thus  handi- 
capped. Give  him  a  hint,  and  the  rest  follows 
as  if  by  magic.  The  sofa  can  be  a  ship  or  a 
cave  in  the  desert,  a  soldier's  cot  or  a  king's 
throne,    all    in    the    course    of    an    hour;    the 


roughly-hewn  wooden  figure  can  be  a  robber 
chief  or  an  Indian,  a  hero  or  a  villain,  and  can 
actually  look,  to  the  child's  eyes,  like  every  one 
of  these  in  tum.  To  give  to  such  a  child  toys 
too  elaborately  wrought  is  to  do  him  a  real 
injury.  Creative  imagination  is  all  too  rare, 
and  it  should  be  fostered,  not  stifled,  in  every 
child. 

The  best  kinds  of  toys,  then,  are  those  that 
suggest  rather  than  fulfil,  and  those  with  which 
the  child  can  really  do  something.  Mechanical 
toys,  which  supply  their  own  energy,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  those 
into  which  the  child  must  infuse  a  part  of  his 
own  life  and  energy. 

The  Home-Made  Toy.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  toys  which  are  made  by  the  children 
themselves  are  the  ideal  ones.  Expensive  ma- 
terials and  tools  are  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable; an  array  of  boxes  of  various  sizes, 
spools,  paper,  string  and  cigar-box  wood,  to- 
gether with  a  hammer,  scissors  and  small  nails 
and  a  bottle  of  glue  will  keep  the  ingenious 
child  happy  indefinitely.  The  doll's  house  may 
be  furnished  throughout  with  furniture  made 
of  pasteboard  or  heavy  paper  (see  Kindergar- 
ten, pages  3242  and  3243),  and  the  doll  inmates, 
with  all  their  changes  of  costume,  can  be  fash- 
ioned easily  according  to  suggestions  made  on 
pages  1831  to  1834.  Clothespin  men  afford 
much  amusement,  and  spools  and  match  boxes 
provide  material  for  all  sorts  of  carts  and 
wagons.  The  child  who  is  "handy"  and  has  a 
fair  degree  of  ingenuity  can  manage  to  make 
use  of  many  of  the  odds  and  ends  which  are 
thrown  into  the  wastebasket. 

The  making  of  such  toys  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent introduction  to  the  manual  training  woric 
of  the  schools;  and  any  boy  who  has  taken 
manual  training  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
making,  for  the  delight  of  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  wooden  toys  shown  in  the  color 
plate  herewith. 

History  of  Toys.  Just  because  toys  are  imi- 
tative and  reflect  the  fashions  and  the  interests 
of  the  day  in  which  they  are  made,  they  are  of 
real  interest  to  students.  The  jointed  wooden 
dolls  and  the  crocodile  with  movable  jaws 
found  in  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt  make  that 
far-away  time  and  country  seem  much  closer 
and  more  human,  while  the  tops  and  hoops 
with  which  the  Roman  children  played  prove 
that  child  nature  and  child  desires  have 
changed  little  through  the  centuries.  Doubt- 
less the  Roman  boys  played  at  chariot  racing 
with  improvised  chariots,  and  the  boys  of  the 
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lablcds.     The   reader   may   refer  to 
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1  the  upper  part  of  Gothic  windows. 
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used  to  support  the  glas  and  for  omamenta 
tion.  It  is  also  appbed  to  the  interlaced  work 
of  a  vault  walls  or  panels  m  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedrals.  The  art  of  tracery  was  fiist 
practiced  in  Gothic  architecture  in  France  m 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century      It 


FAN  TRACERY 
Example  tram  the  vault  of  Heory  VTTb  chapel, 
WestmlnBter  Abbey. 

waa  then  used  in  window  omamenlation,  but 
has  gradually  extended  to  almost  every  part  of 
church  building. 

The  chief  forms  of  traceiy  include  the  geo- 
melrie,  with  bars  or  ribs  all  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  one  another;  the  flowing,  with  free, 
curving  lines;  and  the  flambovant,  with  flow- 
ing and  swaying  lines.  The  latter  is  an  elaboi«- 
tion  of  the  flowing  style. 

Fan  Tracery,  a  form  of  ornamentation  used 
on  the  surface  of  vaults  (see  Vault).  It  ia  an 
elaborate,  carved  tracery  which  spreads  out  like 
the  folds  of  a  fan. 

TBACHEA,  iTd'kea,  the  scientific  name  for 
the  principal  air  tube  in  the  body,  which  ia 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  mndpipe.  The 
trachea  starts  at  the  larynx,  and  can  be  felt 
in  the  front  part  of  the  neck  as  a  section  of 
hard  ridges.  It  ends  with  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  tfarou^  these  structures  communicates  with 
the  lungs  (aee  illustration,  page  3536).  In  an 
adult  the  windpipe  is  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  a  supporting 
layer  of  connective  and  muscular  tissue,  lined 
with  mucous  membrane,  and  its  walls  are  kept 
from  ctdlapsing  by  incomplete  rings  of  hard 
cartilage,  which  enclose  the  tube  at  the  front 
and  on  the  aides.  The  back  of  the  tube  rests 
against  the  oesophagus.  On  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  there  is  a  layer  of  cells,  each 
of  which  tenninates  in  a  tuft  of  tiny  threads. 
These  delicate  hein,  or  eilia,  axe  constantly 
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moving  back  and  forth,  and  their  purpose  is  to 
force  dust  particles  and  bits  of  mucus  away 
from  the  lungs.  csa. 

Relalfd  Snbjecla.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  the  reader  should  conmilt  the  (oUowlnB 
articles : 

Breath  and  BreathlnK      Larynx 
Nose  Lungs 

TRACHYTE,  tra'ttUe,  a  volcanic  rock  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  aanidine  and  feldspar.  The 
name  ia  derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
rau^A,  and  was  applied  because  the  presence 
of  small  cavities  in  the  rocks  roakee  the  bn^en 
surfaces  of  specimens  very  irregular.  In  color 
trachyte  ranges  from  pale  gray  to  black;  it 
has  conspicuous  crystals  of  feldspar  scattered 
through  it,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  por- 
phyry (which  see).  The  Black  Hills  in  South 
Dakota,  and  sections  in  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
Montana  are  the  only  regions  in  the  United 
States  where  trachyte  is  found.  It  occurs  in 
great  abundance  along  the  River  Rhine  and  in 
Italy,  France  and  the  Aiores, 

TRACTION  ENGINE,  trak'skun  en'jin,  or 
TRACTOR,  trak'lor,  a  name  applied  to  a  va- 
riety of  self-propelling  machines  used  in  farm 
operations,  for  hauling  loads  and  in  road  build- 
ing. In  such  work  it  ia  rapidly  supplanting  the 
hor^.  There  are  many  types  in  use.  A  stand- 
ard pattern  of  steam  tractor  has  a  high-pres- 
sure engine  and  a  horizontal  boiler  mounted 
on  four  wheels,  the  rear  ones  being  equipped 
with  broad,  roughened  tires  that  can  travel  over 
any  kind  of  ground  without  slipping.  The 
forward  wheels,  which  are  smaller  than  the 
others,  are  connected  with  a  steering  mecha- 
nism. The  engine  has  an  adjustable  gear  by 
which  it  can  be  attached  to  the  rear  wheels 
when  the  operator  wishes  to  have  the  machine 
propelled;  when  the  power  ia  used  for  oper- 
ating machinery  the  gear  is  detached. 

Since  the  intemal-combustion  engine  (aee 
Gas  Enuike)  has  been  made  commercially 
practicable,  many  types  of  gasoline-power  trac- 
tors have  come  into  use,  especially  on  small 
farms.  Among  these  is  the  steel  "mule"  trac- 
tor, which  is  attached  to  plows  and  other  im- 
plements. Some  of  these  tractors  are  designed 
to  use  kerosene  or  other  low-grade  fuel  after 

g motor  liuh  IjLiii  started  by  gasoline.    A  late 

horse  is  a  one-wheel  tractor 

•'I  in  a  complete  circle.    The 

■r's  seat  and  driving  appara- 

pd  with  the  wheel  and  turn  with 

1 1  advantages  is  that  it  can 

n  places  where  there  is  lit- 
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tie  room  in  which  to  move.  The  self-propelled, 
combined  harvester  and  tractor  is  equipped 
with  an  intemal-combustion  engine  which  fur- 
nishes power  both  for  propulsion  and  for  cut- 
ting, thrashing  and  binding  the  grain. 

Tlie  average  price  of  tractors  which  use  gaso- 
line for  motive  power  has  decreased  from  about 
$t,000  to  lesa  than  SSOO.  The  greatest  manu- 
facturer of  automobiles  in  the  worid  announced 
in  1916  that  he  had  perfected  a  tractor  for  use 
on  farms  which  could  be  sold  for  tSM,  but 
manufacturing  neceauties  due  to  the  entrance 
of  America  into  the  War  of  the  Nations  post- 
poned its  manufacture. 

TKADB-KABK,  a  mark,  sign,  device  or  pic- 
ture printed  or  stamped  on  manufactured  goods 
for  purposes  of  identification.  The  trade-maik 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  put  of 
manufacturers  to  place  goods  for  which  they 
have  won  a  reputation  beyond  the  range  of 
imitation,  and  to  afford  the  public  ready  means 
of  identifying  goods  with  which  they  have  be- 
come accustomed  and  which  they  have  found 
satisfactory.  In  olden  times  a  producer  sought 
to  identify  himself  with  the  quality  of  his 
woik;  for  example,  the  ahoemaker  naturally 
wiahed  to  be  known  as  "Tom  Jones,  the  shoe- 
maker." In  a  small  community  nobody  ever 
thought  of  shoes  without  thinking  of  Tom 
Jones,  or  of  Tom  Jones  without  thin^ting  of 
the  good  shoes  he  n^e.  So  long  aa  business 
was  personal,  Jones's  products  needed  no  other 
identification.  But  modern  business  is  not  per- 
sonal; the  user  of  an  article  seldom  knows  who 
made  it.  Thus  there  arose  a  need  for  a  name 
or  a  mark  which  the  public  could  be  taught  to 
associate  with  a  certain  article. 

Although  trade-marks  have  been  in  existence 
for  centuries,  their  present  importance  and  legal 
position  are  a  product  of  modem  industrial 
conditions.  As  recently  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  English  courts  declared 
that  a  trade-mark  did  not  exist  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  ia  now  used;  if  one  man  could 
use  a  mark,  anybody  could  use  it.  In  16(S 
the  English  courts  first  attempted  to  prevent 
fraudulent  use  of  another  pemon's  trade-maric. 
The  first  United  States  statute  on  the  eubject 
was  passed  in  1S70,  but  the  statute  now  in 
force  was  passed  in  1906. 

What  Constitutes  &  Good  Trade-Mark,  Al- 
though a  trade-mark  may  consist  of  merely  a 
signature,  a  picture,  a  sentence  or  symbol,  the 
selection  of  what  would  ix  considered  a  good 
trade-mark  is  by  no  means  easy.  Trade-marks 
can  DOW  be  protected  by  law,  but  words  in 
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everyday  use  cannot  be  called  trade-marks  and 
cannot  be  registered  as  such.  Such  expressions 
Bs  "Superior  Hats,"  "Best  Quality  Leather," 
"Finest  Teas,"  cannot  be  registered  as  trade- 
marks. A  coined  word,  suggesting  the  goods  or 
their  qualities,  a  striking  design  also  bearing 
some  definite  relation  to  the  articles  to  be 
marked,  or  some  unique  phrase  is  usually 
sought,  and  so  widely  advertised  do  many  of 
these  trade-marks  become  that  the  sight  of 
them  is  sufficient  at  once  to  suggest  the  arti- 
cles they  stand  for. 

Value  of  Trade-Marks.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  state  the  value  that  attaches  to 
certain  trade-marks  owned  by  producers  who 
have  built  up  splendid  reputations  for  goods 
backed  by  solid  worth.  Were  it  proper  to 
mention  some  articles  of  general  merchandise 
the  following  illustrations  would  be  more  force- 
ful. A  competitor  of  a  stove-polish  maker 
whose  trade-mark  is  known  in  every  home  of- 
fered a  million  dollars  solely  for  that  trade- 
mark. He  did  not  want  his  rival's  factory  nor 
his  selling  organization — simply  the  name  was 
required — but  the  successful  company  placed  a 
higher  value  upon  the  device,  and  would  not 
sell.  The  soap  business  presents  at  least  three 
instances  of  immensely  valuable  trade-marks, 
one  probably  so  highly  valued  that  no  ofifer 
could  secure  it.  Everybody  knows  the  photo- 
graphic apparatus  for  which  a  new  word  was 
coined;  the  name  of  a  certain  biscuit  is  better 
known  than  any  other.  A  glance  at  the  adver- 
tising of  any  magazine  will  establish  the  fact 
of  a  trade-mark's  value. 

Such  advantage  does  not  come  to  the  manu- 
facturer easily;  he  works  years  to  establish  his 
supremacy  and  spends  vast  sums  of  money- in 
advertising  to  impress  the  name  of  his  wares 
upon  the  public  mind ;  it  is  but  proper  that  his 
efiforts  should  be  protected  from  imitators. 

Term  and  Cost.  In  the  United  States  a  per- 
son who  wishes  to  secure  a  trade-mark  makes 
application  to  the  Patent  Office,  submitting  the 
design  he  wishes  to  use,  accompanying  it  with 
a  fee  of  ten  dollars.  If  his  design  is  unlike  any 
other  and  the  words  employed  come  within  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  the  permit  is  issued; 
if  used  continuously,  it  is  valid  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  subject  to  renewal  for  a  like  term. 
In  1917  there  were  over  6,200  trade-marks  ef- 
fective in  the  United  States. 

The  British  trade-mark  laws  are  similar. 
Registration  of  trade-marks  has  only  been  per- 
mitted since  1875,  but  during  the  first  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  owners  were  protected 


by  the  common-law  practice.  Registration  in 
England  now  grants  sole  ownership  for  a  pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years,  and  for  another  period 
of  fourteen  years  if  the  owner  desires  renewal. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  are  two 
kinds  of  trade-marks  which  may  be  registered; 
these  are  termed  general  and  specific,  A  gen- 
eral trade-mark  is  one  used  in  connection  with 
the  business  or  occupation  as  a  whole;  such  a 
trade-mark  may  be  registered  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  thirty  dollars,  and  once  registered  it 
endures  forever.  A  specific  trade-mark  is  used 
in  connection  with  a  particular  article  or  class 
of  articles;  the  registration  fee  is  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  the  period  of  protection  is  twenty- 
five  years,  subject  to  renewal  for  periods  of 
twenty-five  years  each  as  long  as  the  owner 
desires. 

International  Regulations.  By  the  Conven- 
tion of  Paris  of  1883,  the  nations  which  were 
represented  agreed  that  citizens  or  subjects  of 
each  should  enjoy,  in  all  the  nations,  all  the 
present  or  future  privileges  as  regards  trade 
names  and  trade-marks  in  their  own  country. 
By  the  Convention  of  Madrid,  in  1891,  a  trade- 
mark registered  in  any  one  country  is  thereby 
registered  in  all  the  countries  which  agreed  to 
the  Convention.  Great  Britain  did  not  sign 
this  Convention,  but  it  has  special  agreements 
with  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  Thus 
a  citizen  of  any  country,  if  he  complies  with 
a  few  simple  regulations,  seciu-es  protection  in 
most  nations.    See  Invention.  b-dj*. 

Consult  Underwood's  How  to  Select  Trade- 
Marka;  Rogers'  Oood  -Will,  Trade-Marka  and 
Unfair  Trading. 

TRADS  UNION.    See  Labor  Oroanizations. 

TRADE  WINDS,  those  winds  that  blow 
regularly  from  about  the  twenty-eighth  paral- 
lels of  north  and  south  latitude  toward  a  low- 
pressure  belt  around  the  equator.  They  blow 
from  the  northeast  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
and  from  the  southeast  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  trades  blow  very  steadily  and  in  a 
uniform  course  over  the  oceans,  and  in  the  days 
of  sailing  ships  navigators  greatly  depended 
upon  them.  It  was  their  importance  to  ocean 
commerce  that  gave  them  the  name  of  trade 
winds.  Their  course  over  land  areas  is  more 
irregular,  because  of  variations  in  temperature, 
influence  of  mountain  barriers  and  various  local 
disturbances. 

These  winds  are  a  part  of  the  great  system 
of  planetary  winds  caused  by  differences  in 
temperature  between  the  equatorial  and  polar 
regions.    The  great  heat  of  the  equatorial  re- 
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IKAFALCAR,  Irafalgakr'  (in  England,  tra 
m  Tsnri.  a  Ion  aod  sandy  cape  on  the  soutb- 
THfT  const  of  Spain  at  the  entrance  to  the 
stKuc  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  off  this  cape  on 
■jctofaer  21,  1845,  that  the  famous  battle  waa 
:'i)i;;iht  in  which  Lord  Nalson  lost  his  life  (see 
page  4114).  Although  outnumbered  by  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  under  Vil- 
leneuve  and  Grovina.the  superior  skill  and  con- 
cdcnce  of  the  British  secured  a  decisive  victory, 
the  French  and  Spanish  losing  nineteen  out  of 
twenty-tour  ships.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Nelson  signaled  to  his  fleet,  "England  expects 
everj-  man  this  day  to  do  hia  duty."  The  battle, 
although  a  brilliant  victory,  ended  in  gloom. 


tilllKi'TUlNS  Of  THE 

..Ma.  iiMi'hioK  y^*  iiorlli-      r<,ir  NoUon  v 
t-.^A  tts  n>tiilu-nt  limit      i<f  iiin  cn-atr: 

Trafalpar 
t.k«  I'^M'  i-oMxhlfniMo      »a»M<  i>f  one 


na  morlally  wounded  in  the  hour 
t  triumph. 

inco  Nelson's  time  has  been  the 
of  the  most  important  squares  in 


r  Uhk-  lAinilim.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  v 
111  till'  nt-  Nntional  Gallery,  on  the  east  the  Strand  and 
.ts  m  till'  Saini  Martin'sChiirch,  on  the  south  Whitehall, 
■  l\'ulr»l  tlw  llotsu-  Guards  and  the  War  Office,  to  the  west 
\  :ii;aiii!'l  i»  the  Ilayinarket,  with  His  Majesty's  Theater 
tiirvl.  aiul  -iiul  Watt'rldo  Placo.  In  the  square,  guarded 
DiiM-H  till-  by  [.;iiuliiri-r'ii  liunri  of  Britain,  rises  the  monu- 
I  1,1  I'jitI  iiii-nl  to  N(>U<>n,  the  national  naval  hero. 
,-,)UM-  till-  TRAGACAHTH,  frap'aionth.a  gummy  sub- 
1  (if  tin-  rtaiuf  yii'hlis.1  by  the  stems  of  various  thorny 
:il  Viiu'i'i-  nhrulw  I'omul  in  Asiji  Minor,  Persia  and  Syria. 
■nii-«'  slinilw  Ix-long  to  the  Aalragaius  genua  of 
ihi'  ti'a  family.  The  gum  exudes  through  fis- 
1'""  "*-  Min-n  or  cuts  in  the  bark,  and  is  usually  mar- 
"'..."I'l'il'l"  '^'"''■''  '"  *'"'  ^'"'"'  "'  "^'^  ^^<:s.  It  ia  of  a 
dull  white  or  yellowish  color,  translucent  and 
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hornlike  in  testure.  Tragacanth  is  used  as  a 
soothing  remedy  for  sore  throat,  and  is  also 
employed  to  impart  Srmnese  to  loiengea  and 

TRAGEDY,  trai'edi,  &  form  of  the  drama 
which  calls  for  c  serious  theme,  dignified  treat- 
ment and  usually  a  disastrous  ending.  The 
word  tragedy  means  goat  gongt,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  the  chants  used  by  the  men  clothed 
in  goatskins  who  represented  the  satyrs  in  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus.  From  tbe  chants  tragedy 
took  its  rise,  and  it  was  developed  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  very  high  point.  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  had  each  a  great  part  in  this  devel- 
opment. The  Greeks  took  their  tragedies  as 
Beriously  as  their  religion;  Aristotle  gave  as 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  tragedy  the 
"purification  of  the  passions  through  the  aroua- 
ii^  of  fear  and  pity." 

One  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of 
tragedy  is  that  of  Shakespeare,  whose  Hamlet, 
Leaf,  Othello,  Julitit  Caesar  and  Macbeth  have 
place  among  the  few  tragedies  which  are  of 
very  first  rank ;  for  since  tragedy  at  its  best  is 
the  highest  form  of  poetry,  it  could  scareely 
be  hoped  that  great  examples  should  be  nu- 
merous. Tragi-oomedy  is  serious  drama  in 
which  the  outcome  is  happy,  Schiller's  Wilkelm 
Tell  furnishing,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of 
this  form.  Though  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
■  past,  presented  by  great  actors,  always  find  a 
ready  hearing  to-day,  the  large  majority  of 
theatergoers  prefer  lighter  plays,  and  the  come- 
dies produced  far  outnumber  the  tragedies. 

Related  SablectH.    The  reader  [s  referred  to 
the  following  artlclea  In  Ihese  volumes: 
Aeschylus  Eurlpldea 

Drama  Sophocles 

T&AG'OPAN,  a  handsome  bird  of  the 
pheasant  family,  found  in  the  region  of  the 
Bimalayas,  dwellli^  in  forests  high  up  on  the 
mountain  slopes.  It  is  noted  for  its  bright, 
variegated  plumage,  and  for  two  fleshy  pro- 
tuberances which  hai^  behind  the  eyes.  In 
the  breeding  season  the  male  woos  his  mate  by 
proudly  erecting  and  distending  these  protu- 
berances until  they  have  the  appearance  of 
boms.  The  bird  also  possesses  two  large  wat- 
tles which  hang  at  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  these  are  likewise  displayed  conspicuously 
in  the  wooing  antics.  Tragopans  feed  on  in- 
sects, leaves,  fruits  and  seeds,  and  they  nest 
in  trees.  The  egp,  which  are  white,  slightly 
speckled  with  dull  lilac,  resemble  those  of  the 
common  fowl.  The  birds  are  shy  and  are  usu- 
ally taken  by  snaring,  being  slowly  driven  to- 
367 
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placed  in  openings  near  the  point 


of  two  converging  lines  of  hedge. 


TRAIL,  trayl,  a  town  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  British  Columbia,  about  ten  milee 
north  of  the  United  States  boundary.  It  is  on 
a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
is  forty-six  mites  southwest  of  Nelson.  Ross- 
land  is  thirteen  miles  west  of  Trail  by  railway. 
Both  Trail  and  Rossland  are  in  the  heart  of  a 
rich  mining  district,  Trail  being  Doted  chiefly 
for  its  great  smelter,  employir^  over  700  men 
in  treating  silver,  lead,  copper  and  other  ores. 
Trail  had  the  first  lead-pipe  factory  in  Canada. 
The  town  has  a  targe  trade  with  the  surround- 
ing district.    Population  in  1916,  about  2,000. 

IKAILmC  ARBUTUS.    See  Amurua. 

TRAILL,  Irayl,  Catherine  Pars  (1802-1899), 
a  Canadian  novelist,  known  for  her  vivid 
sketches  of  pioneer  life  in  Canada.  Mrs.  Traill 
was  bom  in  London,  England.  She  was  the 
third  of  the  literary  Strickland  sisters,  the  two 
elder,  Agnes  (1796-1874)  and  Elisabeth  (1794- 
1S75),  being  known  for  their  historical  writings 
for  children.  In  1832,  after  her  marriage  to 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Traill,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  emigrated  with  her  husband  to  Canada 
and  settled  in  the  backwoods  of  Ontario.  The 
pioneer's  trials  she  portrayed  in  many  novels 
and  sketches,  among  which  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  BackMioods  of  Canada;  CaJta- 
dian  Cru»oes;  Rambles  m  the  Canadiait  For- 
est; Pearls  and  Pebbleg,  or,  Notes  of  on  Old 
Naluralisl ;  and  Studies  in  Plant  lA/e  in  Canada. 

TSA'JAN  (Mabcub  Uuius  Traianus)  (51- 
117),  a  Roman  emperor,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  leaders  in  the  history  of  the 
empire.    He  was  Ixim  in  Spain,  of  a  Roman 
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family,  waa  given  a  military  education,  and 
won  diBtioction  in  the  army  in  Spain,  in  Syria 
and  in  Germany.  In  97  Nerva  adapted  him  aa 
his  son  and_  successor,  and  in  the  next  year  he 
became  emperor.  Cititena  and  soldiers  were 
propitiated  by  gifts,  and  the  pmetorian  guard 
was  divided  and  scattered  among  the  legions, 
that  ita  power  might  be  lessened.  Trajan  was 
extremely  popular  with  his  troops,  even  though 
over  them  he  exercised  the  strictest  control. 

Much  of  his  reign  was  spent  away  from  Home 
in  eampaignfl  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
Dacia  and  Armenia  were  conquered  and  made 
provinces,  and  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia  and 
Farthia,  which  had  become  almost  independ- 
ent, were  again  reduced  to  submission.  In  100 
Trajan  celebrated  at  Rome  a  splendid  triumph 
and  instituted  games  which  lasted  for  four 
months,  during  which  10,000  gladiators  and 
11,000  beasts  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
arena.  Althou^  in  the  main  a  military  ruler, 
Tmjan  spent  much  time  and  money  beautify- 
ing Rome;  he  lessened  taxes,  corrected  abuses 
in  the  laws  and  improved  the  administration 
of  the  provinces.  While  believing  in  religious 
toleration,  he  permitted  a  mild  pereecution  of 
the  Christians. 

Trajan's  Aich.  In  a.  d.  114,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  opening  of  a  new  road  to  Brundi- 
sium,  Trajan  caused  a  mai^le  arch  to  be  erected 
at  Benevento,  where  it  now  stands,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  monuments  and  one  of  the  fin- 
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arch.    The  archway 
the  whole  atmcture 

1   being    fifty    feet    in   height, 
gures  in  relief  illustrating  the 
the  Dacians. 
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Trajan's  Colnmn,  a  beautiful  ccdumn  erected 
by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  in  a.d.  114, 
in  honor  of  Trajan,  the  victorious  emperor. 
The  pedestal  is  covered  with  figures  illustrat- 
ing the  victories  of  the  emperor.  It  is  still 
Btandii^,  in  a  state  of  aplendid  preservation, 
among  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  forum  in  Rome. 
The  column  itself  ia  100  feet  hi^  and  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  of 
Trajan,  which  was  replaced  in  15SB  by  a  statue 
of  Saint  Peter.  In  the  interior  of  the  column 
is  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  summit.  Al- 
though the  ashes  of  the  emperor  are  said  to 
have  been  deposited  beneath  this  column,  no 
trace  of  such  burial  has  been  found,     amc  c. 

TBAHCE,  trans,  an  abnormal  state  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  powers  are  retained  to 
guide  speech  and  conduct,  but  without  normal 
responsibility  and  memory.  The  state  occurs 
spontaneously  and  is  induced  in  connection 
with  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  spiritu* 


TRAH  SCENDENIALISH,  (ransen  den'  ltd 
ix'm,  a  term  applied  to  any  philosophy  which  is 
based  on  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  term  ia  associated  particularly  with 
the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Immanuet  Kant,  a 
German  scholar  whose  ideas  were  taken  up  and 
expounded  in  England  by  Carlyle  and  Cole-  ' 
ridge.  Later  they  inspired  the  movement  in 
America  known  aa  New  Englaiid  Trtmtcenden- 
lalitm.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  its  most 
celebrated  exponent,  and  others  identified  with 
it  were  W,  E.  Channing,  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Theodore  Parker,  Amos  B. 
Alcott  and  George  Ripley.  The  American 
Transcendentalists  had  no  well-defined  creed, 
but  they  were  all  idealists. 

The  basic  principle  in  their  philosophy  was 
the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter  and  of  the 
intuitions  over  tradition  and  establiahed  creeds. 
The  truths  of  religion,  they  said,  were  revealed 
to  the  individual  through  his  own  consciousness. 
Even  the  manner  of  worship  practiced  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  seemed  too  formal  to  Emer- 
son, who  withdrew  from  the  ministiy  in  that 
denomination  early  in  hia  career.  His  follow- 
ers in  the  movement  were  interested  in  social 
and  political  reform  as  well  as  in  religion  and 
philosophy.  Women's  rights,  temperance, 
prison  reform,  abolition  of  slavery  and  vege- 
tarianism were  a  few  of  the  subjects  they  dis- 
cussed. Their  belief  that  a  number  of  people 
could  live  happily  together  on  a  communistic 
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plan  was  tested  in  the  establishment  of  Brook 
Farm,  near  West  Roxbmy,  Mass.  (see  Brook 
Farm).  Their  ideas  found  published  expression 
in  a  journal  called  The  Dial,  of  which  Emerson 
was  the  editor,  and  which  was  circulated  from 
1840  to  1843. 

TRANSCONA,  trans  ko'ruih,  a  town  in  Mani- 
toba, six  miles  east  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  National  Transcontinental  and 
Canadian  Pacific  railways  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Northern.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  Transcontinental  Railway,  in  whose 
shops  there  are  about  1,200  employees.  This 
is  the  largest  establishment  in  the  town.  Trans- 
cona  was  founded  in  1910,  and  was  incorporated 
two  years  later,  its  population  at  that  time 
being  about  1,600.  Population  in  1916,  about 
3357. 

The  War  of  the  Nations  was  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  industry,  the  manu- 
facture of  shells,  in  Transcona;  about  500  men 
were  thus  employed  in  1916.  The  town  owns 
its  water  system,  and  receives  electric  light 
from  Winnipeg.  Transcona  offers  unusual  fa- 
cilities for  manufacturers  and  seems  destined  to 
be  a  great  industrial  center. 

TRAN'SEPT,  a  term  in  architecture  applied 
to  a  section  of  the  floor  space  in  a  cathedral 
of  the  cruciform  plan.  The  floor  in  such  an 
edifice  has  the  general  shape  of  a  Latin  cross, 
and  the  transept  is  the  space  corresponding  to 
the  arms  of  the  cross  (see  diagram,  page  4093, 
article  Nave).  The  arms  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated as  the  north  transept,  south  transept,  etc. 
See  Architecture. 

TRANSFORM 'ER.  In  carrying  electricity 
from  one  point  to  another  through  wires,  it  is 
cheaper  and  in  other  ways  more  desirable  to 
have  a  heavy  voltage  than  a  light  one,  but  for 
actual  work  in  lighting  and  in  driving  ma^ 
chinery  only  a  low  voltage  is  practical.  By  the 
use  of  a  device  called  a  transformer  it  is  pos- 
sible to  generate  a  current  of  low  voltage,  in- 
crease it  for  transmission  and  decrease  it  again 
for  service.  The  principle  of  the  transformer 
is  simple.  Faraday,  in  1831,  discovered  that  if 
a  current  is  sent  in  alternating  directions 
through  a  wire  it  causes  a  second  current  in  a 
near-by  wire.  Thus,  if  a  hollow  square,  or 
core,  of  iron  has  the  wires  of  one  circuit  wound 
around  one  side  and  those  of  another  circuit 
around  the  other,  a  transformer  is  created.  If 
an  alternating  current  is  sent  through  the  first 
circuit  it  causes  shifting  lines  of  magnetic  force, 
which  induce  in  the  other  circuit  a  current 
flowing  in  the  other  direction.    In  general,  if 


there  are  twice  as  many  loops  of  wire  in  the 
first  as  in  the  second  coil,  the  voltage  of  the 
current  will  be  cut  in  half  and  its  amperage 
doubled.  In  some  transformers  the  core  is  out- 
side of  the  coils. 

A  transformer  Is  one  form  of  induction  coil. 
See  the  article  on  that  subject,  and  those  on 
Electricitt  ;  Ampere  ;  Volt  ;  Magnet  and  Mao- 

NffTISM. 

TRAN'SITy  the  crossing  of  one  heavenly 
body  over  the  disk  of  a  larger  one,  as  seen 
from  the  earth.  The  term  is  usually  restricted 
to  the  passage  of  inferior  planets. 

Transit  of  Venus.  Of  great  importance  are 
the  transits  of  Venus,  as  they  afford  means  of 
measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. At  the  time  of  transit  Venus  crosses  the 
disk  of  the  sun  directly  in  line  with  the  earth. 
The  transits  are  rare,  only  four  taking  place  in 
a  period  of  243  years.  The  next  transit  of 
Venus  will  occur  June  8,  2004;  others  will  fol- 
low in  2012  and  2117.  Although  important  as 
means  of  measurement,  astronomers  now  rely 
on  what  are  considered  more  reliable  methods 
than  those  afforded  by  the  transit.    See  Paralt 

LAX. 

Transit  of  Mercury.  Transits  of  Mercury  oc- 
cur more  frequently  than  those  of  Venus, 
though  they  are  not  so  important  for  astro- 
nomical study,  as  Mercury  is  much  farther  dis- 
tant from  the  earth.  In  the  twentieth  century 
transits  of  Mercury  will  occur  as  follows:  May 
7,  1924;  November  8.  1927;  May  10,  1937;  No- 
vember 12,  1940;  November  13,  1953;  Novem- 
ber 6,  1960;  May  9,  1970;  November  9,  1973; 
November  12,  1986;  November  14,  1997. 

TRANSIT,  the  instrument  most  generally 
used  by  surveyors  and  civil  engineers  for  meas- 
uring angles,  determining  bearings  and  doing 
leveling.  The  chief  parts  of  the  transit  are  two 
circular  plates,  a  and  b,  usually  of  brass  or  cop- 
per and  mounted  independently  upon  the  same 
axis  so  that  the  upper  plate  will  revolve  upon 
the  lower.  Supports,  c  c,  are  attached  to  the 
upper  plate  to  support  the  telescope  d,  which 
moves  upon  a  horizontal  axis.  The  level,  e,  is 
attached  to  the  telescope,  and  a  graduated  ver- 
ticle  circle  /  is  attached  to  the  axis.  Beneath 
the  telescope  is  a  magnetic  needle,  g,  which 
moves  over  a  dial  graduated  in  degrees,  min- 
utes and  seconds.  The  edge  of  the  lower  plate 
is  also  graduated,  and  the  upper  plate  carries  a 
pointer.  Verniers  are  also  attached  to  both  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  scales  so  that  the  slight- 
est movements  can  be  easily  read.  There  are 
numerous  other  screws  and  lines  for  adjustment 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MEANS  OP  COMMUNICATION 


these  have  drawn  the  nations  of  the  earth  so 
near  to  each  other  that  the  most  distant  nations 
are  neighbors. 

Consult  Dunbar's  Hiatory  of  Travel  in  America; 
Talbot's  Steamship  Conquest  of  the  World. 

Rel«ted  Sabjects.  In  connection  with  this 
general  discussion  of  transportation,  the  follow- 
ing: articles  in  these  volumes  may  be  consulted : 


Automobile 
Bicycle 
Boat 

Cape-to-Cairo  Railway 
Caravan 
Carrlas^ 
Common  Carrier 
Dixie  Highway 
Ferry 

Flying  Machine 
Highway 
Jinrikisha 
Lincoln  Highway 
Locomotive 
Monorail,  Suspended 
Motor  Boat 
Motorcycle 
Ocean,  subtitle  Ocean 
Routes 


Palanquin 
Pavement 
Pneumatic  Tubes 
Pontoon 
Railroad 

Railroads,  Transconti- 
nental 
Roads  and  Streets 
Sailboat  and  Sailing 
Ship 
Sledge 
Submarine 
Subway 
Taxicab 

Trans-Siberian  Railway 
Wagon 
Warship 


Much  interesting  information  will  also  be  found 
under  the  subhead  Transportation  in  the  articles 
on  the  various  states  and  provinces.  The  illus- 
tration on  page  4919  flrraphically  shows  the  de- 
velopment of  the  locomotive. 

TRANS-SIBSRIAN,  si  be' nan,  RAILWAY, 
The,  one  of  the  longest  railroads  in  the  world, 
a  system  connecting  the  cities  of  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  and  the  railroads  of  Europe  with 
Vladivostok,  the  Russian  port  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Bisecting  the  plains  of  Siberia  and  Man- 
churia, it  crosses  111  degrees  of  longitude  and 
extends  over  one-sixth  of  the  distance  around 
the  globe.  The  distance  from  Cheliabinsk,  on 
the  European  frontier,  to  Vladivostok  is  4,500 
miles,  and  from  Petrograd  to  Vladivostok,  5,481 
miles.  This  railway  furnishes  the  shortest  and 
dieapest  route  between  Europe  and  Eastern 


Asia.  The  journey  from  Vladivostok  to  Petro- 
grad on  this  road  can  be  made  in  a  little  over 
two  weeks;  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  the  journey  from  Petrograd  to 
Peking  requires  forty-five  days,  and  it  takes 
thirty-five  days  to  go  by  way  of  New  York, 
San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific. 

The  building  of  the  railroad  marked  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  Si- 
beria. Local  industries  and  foreign  trade  have 
been  stimulated  in  the  rich  coal  fields  of  the 
eastern  section,  and  in  the  great  live  stock  and 
agricultural  regions  of  the  central  and  western 
plains.  Just  before  the  War  of  the  Nations,  the 
railway  was  carrying  700,000  pioneers  into  Si- 
beria each  year,  and  in  1010  it  transported 
7,508,675  tons  of  freight  and  1^69,183  passen- 
gers. 

The  construction  of  a  transcontinental  rail- 
way joining  the  cities  of  European  Russia  and 
the  Asiatic  ports  was  first  planned  in  1850,  but 
owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  project  and  its 
great  expense,  the  government  delayed  its  con- 
struction. In  1891  M.  Witte,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
imperial  approval  of  the  road,  and  work  was 
immediately  begun.  The  construction  pro- 
gressed with  unparalleled  rapidity;  the  strictly 
Siberian  section,  covering  3,300  miles,  was  c^- 
pleted  by  1898,  the  rate  of  construction  averag- 
ing two  miles  a  working  day.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  road  was  more  than  $500,000,000,  an 
amount  far  exceeding  that  spent  on  any  other 
public  work  except  the  Panama  Canal. 

From  Cheliabinsk  the  line  extends  across  the 
western  and  central  plains  in  a  general  easterly 
direction  past  the  great  city  of  Omsk,  to  Kras- 
noyarsk, where  it  bends  to  the  southeast.  Be- 
yond Irkutsk  it  winds  east  and  south  around 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Baikal;  bending 
northeast,  it  then  pierces  the  lofty  moimtains, 
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the  sUte  of  Nevada,  or  as  large  as  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  combined.  It  is  a  little  more 
than  five  times  Che  eiie  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  province  was  settled  by  the  Boere,  the 
descendants  of  the  early  Dutch,  French  and 
German  colonists  of  the  Cape,  but  the  white 
settlers  constitute  only  a  fourth  of  the  populfr* 
tion,  which 
1911  numbered 
1,086,212.  The 
native  inhabit- 
ants are  neEroida 
of  the  Bantu 
family,  and 
though 


-ibes 


k  th 


northern,  eastern 


u  thK 


of    the 


em  proviutcB  buii  location  map 

retain  their  abo-        Trajisvaa!   occupft 

rigin.1  ca.ton,,  SSj-^JUCK'  ,„.  „ 
and   tribal   chief-   other   political    division    Is 

,  more  Important, 

tains,  a  large 

number  are  in  the  service  of  the  colony  aa  la- 
borers in  the  mines  and  (m  farms.  Johannes- 
burg, the  largest  city  in  the  South  African 
Union,  and  Pretoria,  its  seat  of  government, 
are  both  Transvaal  cities  and  important  centers 
of  industry  and  trade. 

The  Land.  The  Transvaal  ia  for  the  most 
part  a  plateau  country,  with  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  from  3,500  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
A  northern  extension  of  the  Drakensberg 
Mountains  extends  along  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  and  foUowa  the  southern  boundary 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  range,  the  Mauchberg,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  8,730  feet.  Extending  eastward  from 
the  mountains  is  a  broad  belt  of  lowland,  which 
approaches  a  range  of  flat-topped  hilla — the 
Leborabo — on  the  frontier  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  interior 
of  the  plateau  region  is  crossed  from  west  to 
east  as  far  as  Johannesburg  by  a  range  of  hills 
called  WituxUertrand,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  richest  gold  fields  in  the  world  and  forms 
the  water  parting  between  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  those  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic. 

Farther  north,  separated  from  the  hill  region 
by  a  low  bush  (or  low  veldt)  country,  are  the 
Waterberg  and  Zoutpansberg  ranges,  the  latter 
being  the  northern  termination  of  the  Drakens- 
berg. The  land  south  of  the  Witwatersrand 
and  weat  of  the  Drakensberg,  which  is  called 
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the  high  veldt,  is  a  rolling,  treeless  country, 
with  occasional  Sat-topped  or  pointed  knobs, 
called  kopjct,  varying  the  landscape.  In  this 
region  there  are  numerous  fresh-water  springs 
and  several  shallow  lakes  with  no  outlet,  called 
pans.  The  largest  of  the  pans.  Lake  Chrissie, 
is  only  five  miles  long.  The  waters  of  these 
lakes  are  generally  brackish.  The  low  veldt,  a 
desolate  region  covered  with  scrub,  is  for  the 
most  part  level  country,  though  it  is  occa- 
sionally broken  by  ridges  and  kopjes.  In  the 
far  north  the  veldt  slopes  rapidly  to  the  low- 
lands along  the  Limpopo  River. 

Two  great  lissures  are  cut  in  the  plateau  by 
the  Limpopo  and  the  Vaal  rivers.  The  former 
flows  along  the  northern  and  northwestern  bor- 
ders of  the  province,  describing  a  great  semi- 
circle 1,000  miles  in  length.  After  leaving  the 
province  it  flows  southwest  through  Portuguese 
East  Africa  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  With  its 
tributaries  it  drains  an  area  of  95,000  square 
miles  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Vaal,  rising  in  the 
west  elope  of  the  Drakensbei^,  flows  southwest 
to  the  Orange  River  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic. 
It  forms  most  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
province,  which  is  thus  well  named,  "across  the 
Vaal."  The  Olifants,  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Limpopo,  drains  the  region  between  the  high 
veldt  and  the  northern  ranges. 

In  the  interior  uplands  the  climate  is  health- 
ful, but  along  the  low,  damp  banks  of  the 
Limpopo  there  is  a  malaria  and  fever  belt  in- 
fested with  the  tsetse  Hy,  and  its  jungles  and 
thickets  are  inhabited  only  by  the  elephant, 
lion  and  other  wild  animals  of  the  African  for- 
ests. The  rainfall  ranges  from  forty  inches  in 
the  east  to  twelve  inches  in  the  western  plains, 

lasting  from  October  until  April.  The  winter 
months  between  April  and  September  are  cool 
and  invigorating. 

Industries.  In  respect  to  agriculture  the 
Transvaal  is  chiefly  a  stock-raising  country,  and 
the  land  devoted  to  graiing  covers  30,000,000 
acres.  Sheep  and  goats  are  raised  in  largest 
numbers,  and  other  stock  includes  horses,  cat- 
tle, mules,  swine  and  ostriches.  There  are 
about  2,000,000  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the 
principal  crops  are  maiie  and  tobacco.  Pota- 
toes, barley  and  oats  are  also  cultivated  with 
prolit,  but  many  agricultural  products  have  to 
be  imported. 

The  most  important  industry  in  the  prov- 
ince is  mining.  The  hills  and  mountains  of  the 
Transvaal  are  richer  in  minerals  than  any  other 
r^on  on  the  African  continent,  and  are  un- 
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rivaled  anywhere  else  in  their  great  variety  of 
riches.  The  chief  products  are  gold  and  dia- 
monda,  in  the  output  of  which  the  province 
yielda  to  no  other  region  in  the  world.  The 
production  of  gold  in  1915  was  a  third  of  the 
world's  supply,  and  almost  the  entire  product 
was  mined  in  the  Witwatersrand,  near  Jo- 
hannesburg, The  diamonds  are  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Pretoria,  and  the  an- 
nual Transvaal  product,  exceeding  I6JX)0,000 
in  value,  is  about  two-fiftha  of  the  total  output 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Other  important 
mineral  products  include  coal,  tin,  copper  and 

Dr.  Gorgos,  noted  for  his  work  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  living  conditions  among  the 
laborers  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  was  invited 
to  inspect  conditions  among  the  gold  miners 
in  the  "Rand,"  where  the  death  rate  has  long 
been  very  high,  and  as  a  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion conditions  are  being  much  improved.  The 
province  has  not  made  great  progress  in  manu- 
facturing, but  there  are  in  operation  grain  mills, 
breweries,  brick  and  tile  works,  potteiy  works, 
goap  and  candle  factories,  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  wagon  works  and  various  other 
manufacturing  plants. 

TruiiportatioD  mod  Commerce.  There  are  over 
2,380  miles  of  railroad  in  the  province;  Pre- 
toria and  Johannesburg  are  connected  with  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  through 
which  passes  the  trunk  line  of  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  Railway,  and  a  railroad  extends  to  the 
eeaport  at  Dclagoa  Bay.    The  railroads  were 
g^t^ttded  to  German  Southwest  Africa,  to  aid 
in  the  invasion  of  the  German  protectorate  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Nations,  and  it  ia  now  poo- 
sible  to  travel  without  change  from  Jobannes- 
buif  to  Walfish  Bay  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Tdegnph  lines  connect  the  chief  cities  with 
tboM  of  the  Cape,  through  which  they  have 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    The 
praviaee  exports  mining  products,  wool,  tobacco 
and  live  Hock,  and  imports  manufactured  prod- 
HriK  toodsttifta,  clothine  nnd  other  nceesaities. 
J^'nngthe    Wir  of  the  Nations  stnot-fnt  regu- 
J'""'^*^,ird  to  exporting  were  enforced. 
^»atMdHi8tory.    Tlicrx.ciinvehead 
1  adininistra- 
u-tlonoral  of  the 

Ind   presides   over  the 

leial  legislative  council, 

Sirty-six  members  elected 

This  council  enacts  laws  rela- 
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tive  to  all  local  matters  of  finance,  agriculture, 
improvements  and  elementary  education. 
Higher  education  is  controlled  by  the  Union 
Parliament,  The  province  sends  eight  senators 
and  forty-five  representatives  to  the  Union 
Parliament. 

The  history  of  the'Transvaal  has  ita  begin- 
ning in  the  "Great  Trek,"  or  general  emigra- 
tion of  Boer  settlers  from  Cape  Colony.  Thou- 
sands of  these  dissatisfied  settlers  crossed  the 
Vaal  in  IS48,  and  in  1852  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  political  independence  of  the  region. 
It  was  first  celled  the  Transvaal,  but  in  1858 
became  known  as  the  South  African  Republic. 
Trouble  with  the  natives,  whom  they  refused 
to  give  fair  treatment,  and  boundary  disputes 
with  the  English  and  Portuguese  colonies  on 
the  east  and  southwest  led  the  Boers  in  1877 
to  appeal  to  the  British  authorities  for  asaist- 
ance,  and  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  to  the 
British  domain.  The  Boera  revolted  in  18S0 
and  1881.  The  British  government  restored 
self-government  to  the  republic,  restricting  the 
control  of  external  afiairs  to  the  British  resi- 
dent, and  in  1884  recognized  the  South  African 
Republic  as  a  state. 

The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  1863  and  the 
opening  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  Witwaters- 
rand  in  1881  brought  la^^e  numbers  of  English 
immigrants  into  the  colony.  The  Boers,  fearing 
they  would  be  outnumbered  and  would  lose 
control  of  the  government,  greatly  restricted 
the  rights  of  the  English-speaking  aettleis. 
The  difQculties  between  these  two  groups  cul- 
minated in  the  South  African  War,  which  was 
begun  by  the  Boers  in  October,  1899.  As  a 
result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Boers,  the  republic 
was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  as  Transvaal 
Colony.  In  1910  it  entered  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  under  its  present  name. 

In  1913  and  1914  serious  strikes  occurred  in 
the  gold  districts  and  Johannesburg,  To  quell 
the  disturbance,  martial  law  was  declared,  and 
the  strike  leaders  were  seiied  and  deported 
without  trial.  Certain  economic  reforms  fol- 
lowed, including  the  passage  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  Wage  Protection  acts. 

The  War  of  the  Nations  caused  a  general 
Boer  rebellion  throughout  the  Union,  but  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  defeat  and  imprisonment 
of  the  leaders.  The  sinking  of  the  Lueilama  in 
the  spring  of  1915  aroused  an  outburst  of  anti- 
German  feeling,  and  was  followed  by  serious 
riots  in  the  city  of  Johannesburg.  The  Trans- 
vaal took  an  active  part  in  the  successful  cam- 
paign against  German  Southwest  Africa  and 
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supplied  troops  to  the  force  of  2S,000  men 
raised  by  the  Union  io  IBIS  for  the  invasion  of 
German  East  Africa  and  to  the  overeeaa  expe- 
dition to  aid  the  olhes  in  Europe.  E£.p. 

Consult  Flaher'8  The  Tratuvaal  and  the  Boert; 
TatiBye'a  In  Nets  South  Africa. 

Belated  BnblcetB.       The  tollowlnK  articles  in 
these  volumes  will  give  (urther  Information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Transvaal : 
Bantu  Pretoria 

Boer  South  African  War 

Diamond  Tsetse  Fly 

Qold  Union  of  South  Africa 

JohanneabUrK 

TRAP'DOOR  SPI'DER,  the  name  apphed 
to  an  interesting  group  of  spiders  found  in 
warm  regions.  The  name  refers  to  a  hinged 
door  of  silk  and  earth  which  the  spider  con- 
■tnicte  to  cover  the  round  entrance  to  its  un- 
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derground  tunnel.  This  door,  made  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  silk  and  mud,  fits  the  entrance 
perfectly,  and  is  hinged  at  one  side  to  the  silk 
lining  of  the  burrow.  In  loosening  and  carry- 
ing away  earth  and  in  spinning  silk  to  make 
the  door  and  lining,  the  spider  works  long  and 
laboriously.  Tunnels  almost  an  inch  across 
and  a  foot  long  are  dug  by  a  species  found  in 
the  aouthvestem  part  of  the  United  States. 
When  in  danger  the  spider  flees  into  the  tunnel 
and  clings  to  the  door  with  its  jaws.  The  bur- 
row is  also  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  mother 
spider  when  rearing  her  youi^.  As  a  measure 
nf  precaution  the  entrance  is  concealed  by  a 
covering  of  earth  or  gravel.  These  spiders  are 
large,  hairy  creatures,  belonging  to  the  taran- 
tula family.  They  feed  principally  on  ants  and 
other  wingless  insects,  and  sometimes  on  cater- 
pillars and  earthworms. 

TKAPBZIITH,  trapeex'ium,  a  plane  figure 
having  four  sides,  none  of  which  are  parallel. 
See  QuADBiuTERAL,  subhead  Trapetoid  and 
Trapexium. 

TBAPPISTS,  trap'itU,  a  branch  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Order  of  monks,  famed  for  the  austerity 
of  its  rules.    These  were  introduced  in  1661  by 
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the  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  a  Cistereian  monastery 
founded  in  Normandy,  France,  in  1140.  The 
Order  is  classed  among  the  most  rigorous  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  the  time  of 
the  expulsions  in  France  in  1903  there  were 
fifty-eight  Trappist  monasteries  in  that  country. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Trappist  monasteries 
are  scattered  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  China. 

A  member  of  the  Trappist  Order  gives  most 
of  his  time  to  prayer  and  meditation;  the  fast 
rule  is  severe,  and  meat,  wine  and  beer  are 
absolutely  forbidden.  Strict  silence  is  olv 
served,  except  in  the  case  of  necessity  or  in  the 
entertainment  of  guests,  but  hospitality  is 
recommended.  The  bed  consists  of  a  board  and 
a  pillow  of  straw,  and  at  night  the  garments  are 
not  removed.  Several  hours  daily  are  devoted 
to  hard  labor,  and  in  heathen  countries  the 
work  of  the  Order  is  directed  to  the  civihsation 
and  education  of  the  natives. 

TRAVERSE,  (rau'ers,  aXY,  MicH.,  the 
county  seat  of  Grand  Traverse  County,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Boardman  River,  at 
the  southern  end  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  an 
inlet  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  in  the  upper 
western  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  145  miles 
north  of  Grand  Rapids  and  sixty  miles  north- 
east of  Manistee,  and  is  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana,  the  Manistee  &  Northeastern,  the 
Pere  Marquette  and  the  Traverse  City,  Lee- 
lanau &  Manistee  railroads.  In  1010  the  popu- 
lation was  12,1IS;  this  had  increased  to  13316 
in  1B16  (Federal  estimate).  The  area  of  the 
city  exceeds  five  square  miles.  Traverse  City 
is  attractively  situated,  and  is  a  popular  sum- 
mer resort.  Prominent  features  are  the  Fed- 
eral building,  Carnegie  Library,  the  county 
normal,  the  Northern  Michigan  Insane  Asylum 
and  the  city  parks.  The  industrial  establish- 
ments include  manufactories  of  oval  wooden 
dishes,  cornstarch,  agricultural  implements  and 
fur  coats.  Traverse  City^as  settled  about  1850 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1805.  The  com- 
mission form  of  government  was  adopted  in 

1013.  B.HJ1. 

TRATEBIINE,  trav'ur  tin,  a  white  or  straw- 
colored  porous  stone  formed  from  the  lime  de- 
posits of  streams,  lakes  and  springs.  It  is  a 
soft  and  spongy  rock,  easily  worked  when  firet 
quarried,  but  hardening  afterwards.  Large  de- 
posits are  found  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  It  is 
the  material  that  was  used  for  the  outside  walls 
of  numerous  buildings  of  ancient  and  modern 
Rome,  including  Saint  Peter's  and  the  Coloa- 
seum.    Among  the  ancient  Romans  it  was  known 
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stone  of  Tibur,  because  it  was  formed 
mteiB  of  the  Anio  at  Tibur,  an  ancient 
»wn,  now  Tivoli. 

LDULL,  tred'mil,  a  machine  formerly  . 
Qon  use  in  British  prisons,  where  it  was 
1  by  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 
Med  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  or  wheel,  , 
steps  around  the  circumference  and  a 
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I  ^>ove.  When  the  criminals  were  placed 
steps  the  weight  of  the  men  started  the 
.o  revolving.  To  keep  their  balance 
;re  forced  to  grasp  the  rail  and  tread 
1  so  long  as  the  machine  was  in  motion. 
wet  could  be  used  for  grinding  com  or 
er  simiiar  purposes.  The  operation  of 
diine  was  considered  a  form  of  cruelty 
^tened  prison  authorities,  and  such  use 
jeadmill  has  long  been  abandoned, 
name,  however,  is  still  applied  to  a 
)  in  which  use  is  mode  of  the  weight  of 
horses  on  a  series  of  treads,  sometimes 
i  on  an  endless  band.  The  mechanism 
bed  by  belting  to  machinery,  which  is 
d  by  the  movement  of  the  animals  on 
uls. 

rord  is  used  in  literature  in  a  figurative 

)  signify  ceaseless  toil. 

ISON,    tre'z'n,   in   a   broad   sense,  is 

y,  breach  of  faith  or  the  betrayal  of 

«t.    In  its  modem  application  it  is  a 

breach  of  allegiance  to  a  government, 

ted  by  a  citizen  or  subject,  or  by  one 

ts  protection;  as  such,  it  is  the  greatest 

mown  to  the  law.    While  murder  is  a 

aSense,  its   results   aSect   few   people; 

if  its  object  be  accomplished,  may  de- 

le  peace  of  a  nation  and  work  harm  to 

Ha  dtiienB.    Possibly  as  comprehensive 

Ji  of  treason  a.?,  can  be  gi\i!n  is  found 

Ud-'Statea  Const!  lutiun.   Art.  Ill, 

«Ma4M|MM|W>^  dolmed  in  that 

-WA^^^^^^Btf  a  few  words  it 

'  ^^^HBtules  shall  con- 
^^^^^^^^^H  Ihem,  or  In  od- 
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herinK   to   their   enemies,   bIvIdk  them  aid   and 
comfort. 

The  present  law  of  treason,  both  io  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  is  based  upon  the 
Tresson  Act  of  England,  passed  in  1351,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  this  Act  fol- 
lows the  principle  of  the  old  Roman  l^aw  of 
4SB.C. 

The  possibility  of  committing  treason  is  not 
limited  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  country.  An 
alien  within  its  boundaries  owes  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  government  which  shelters 
him,  and  he  is  bound  to  observe  all  the  laws 
which  control  its  citizens;  the  alien  who  gives 
aid  or  comfort  to  that  country's  enemies  is 
guilty  of  treason,  and  against  such  a  charge  his 
own  country  cannot  protect  him.  To  incur 
punishment  for  treason  there  must  be  convic- 
tion of  the  crime  through  the  courts,  or,  in 
time  of  war,  when  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
suspended,  by  trial  by  court-martial,  according 
to  the  common-law  procedure. 

In  cases  of  treason  against  the  United  States, 
Congress  has  power  to  decide  what  the  punish- 
ment shall  be,  the  only  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution being  that  it  "shall  not  work  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted."  Death  or  life 
imprisonment  is  the  usual  penalty  of  the  law. 

The  most  notable  instance  of  treason  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
Aaron  Burr.  The  Dreyfus  case  in  France  is 
the  best^known  instance  of  a  cha^e  of  treason 
in  recent  times,  but  Captain  Dreyfus  proved  to 
all  the  world  his  innocence.  c.h.h. 

Consult  Marshall 'B  Trealiae  on  lite  Lnio  o/ 
Crime*. 

Rclatrd  Subjects.    The   following;  articles  In 
these  volumes  will  serve  to  make  clear  the  refer- 
ences In  the  above  discussion  of  treason  : 
Allen  Crime 

Burr,  Aaron  Dreyfus.  Alfred 

Court-Martlal 

IREASUItE-TROTB,  tretk'ure  trokv,  the 
name  applied  to  hidden  gold,  coin  or  precious 
objects  which  have  been  recovered  from  the 
earth.  The  finder  of  hidden  treasure,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  Roman  law,  was  entitled  to  it 
when  it  was  found  upon  his  lend,  but  if  found 
upon  the  land  of  another,  the  treasure  was  di- 
vided equally  between  the  finder  and  the  owner 
of  the  land.  In  England  concealed  treasure 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  that  is,  to  the  king,  but 
this  law  is  not  rigidly  enforeed;  unless  the  dis- 
covered object  is  of  historical  value  to  the  na- 
tional museums,  the  finder  is  allowed  to  keep 
the  treasure.    In  the  United  States  the  term  is 
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seldom  used.  Objects  of  any  kind  belong  to 
the  true  owner, and  the  laws  uphold  his  claims; 
however,  if  he  cannot  be  located  articles  are 
given  to  the  finder. 

TREASURY,  trezh'uri,  DEPART 'MENT, 
the  executive  department  of  the  United  States 
government  which  has  control  of  the  nation's 
financial  affairs.  The  Treasury  Department 
collects  all  taxes  levied  by  Congress,  including 
customs  duties  and  internal  revenue  fees,  and 
it  also  disburses  all  moneys  collected.  It  has 
direct  management  of  the  minting  of  coins,  as 
well  as  the  printing  of  paper  money  and  post- 
age and  other  stamps.  It  protects  the  people 
from  counterfeiters,  and  maintains  a  fleet  of 
small,  armed  vessels  to  prevent  smuggling  and 
violation  of  quarantine  laws.  The  construction 
and  maintenance  of  all  United  States  govern- 
ment buildings  throughout  the  country  are 
part  of  its  work,  and  the  auditing  and  general 
control  of  the  financial  accounts  of  the  other 
executive  departments.  The  merchant  marine, 
the  lighthouse  and  life-saving  system  and  coast 
survey  are  all  managed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. With  the  exception  of  its  duties  as 
financial  agent  for  the  government,  perhaps 
the  department's  chief  responsibility  is  the 
supervision  of  the  national  banks. 

These  varied  duties  require  a  complex  organi- 
zation of  more  than  5,000  people.  The  head 
of  the  department  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  is  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year,  and  is  next 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency.  He  is  aided  by  three 
assistant  secretaries,  whose  salaries  are  $5,000  a 
year.  Many  of  the  most  famous  Americans 
have  held  this  important  position,  including 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Albert  Gallatin,  Alexan- 
der J.  Dallas,  William  H.  Crawford,  Roger  B. 
Taney,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  P.  Fessenden, 
Hugh  McCulloch  and  John  Sherman.  The  de- 
tails of  management  are  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  ofi[icials  and  bureaus,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  listed  below: 

The  CamptroUer  of  the  Currency  is  usually 
considered  the  most  important  of  the  subordi- 
nate officials.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury ($6,000  a  year)  has  general  supervision 
over  the  auditors,  and  he  also  countersigns  war- 
rants (orders  to  pay)  and  other  documents;  no 
money  can  leave  the  United  States  Treasury 
imtil  he  gives  his  approval.  Questions  about 
appropriations  are  referred  to  him,  and  his  de- 
daion  as  to  what  the  appropriation  law  means 


is  final.  The  six  auditors  are  assigned  respec- 
tively to  the  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Interior, 
Postoffice  and  the  State  and  other  departments. 
They  examine  and  approve  all  accounts  for 
their  departments.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  ($8,000  a  year)  signs  all  the  paper  money 
issued  by  the  government,  and  is  the  official 
directly  responsible  for  the  care  and  disburse- 
ment of  all  money  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  The  Register  ($4,(X)0  a  year)  signs  all 
United  States  bonds  and,  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  all  paper  money  issued 
by  the  national  government.  Originally  the 
signatures  of  the  register  and  the  treasurer 
were  written  on  paper  money,  but  they  are 
now  printed  in  facsimile. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
($5,000  a  year)  enforces  the  internal  revenue 
laws  and  collects  all  fees,  including  income 
taxes.  There  is  a  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue for  each  district  into  which  the  country 
is  divided.  For  the  collection  of  customs  du- 
ties there  are  collectors  in  each  district,  all 
responsible  to  the  bureau  at  Washington.  The 
Secret  Service  branch  of  the  department  tries 
to  prevent  smuggling,  counterfeiting,  making 
whisky  in  secret  ("moonshining")  and  other 
violations  of  internal  revenue  laws,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  service  invariably  are  assigned  to 
guard  the  President  when  he  appears  in  pub- 
lic. The  Director  of  the  Mint  ($5,(X)0  a  year) 
has  charge  of  the  coinage  at  the  various  mints, 
and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  is  the  legal 
advisor  of  the  department.  The  bureau  of  print- 
ing and  engraving,  established  in  1874,  prepares 
the  designs  and  prints  postage  and  revenue 
stamps,  government  bonds,  treasury  drafts  and 
paper  currency.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a  di- 
rector, who  receives  $6,000  per  annum.    w.p.z. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following  articles  in 
these  volumes  will  explain  the  references  In  the 
above  discussion  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
will  give  further  information: 

Assaying,  subhead  Customs  Duties 

Assay  Office  Internal  Revenue 

Banks  and  Banking:,  Mint 

subhead  Banking  in  Revenue-Cutter  Service 

the  United  States  Secret  Service 

Coinage,  subhead  SmuKglinir 

United  States  Tax  and  Taxes 

Counterfeiting 

TREATY,  tre'ti,  a  formal  agreement,  usu- 
ally, but  not  necessarily,  in  writing,  between 
two  or  more  governments  or  rulers  of  inde- 
pendent states,  corresponding,  in  a  general  way, 
to  contracts  between  private  parties.  Only  sov- 
ereign states  can  make  treaties,  and  the  nego- 
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ttation  of  a  treaty  ia  a  mutual  recognition  of 
independence  and  sovereignty.  A  concordat, 
an  agreement  to  which  the  Pope  \b  a  party,  ia 
not  a  treaty,  nor  ia  a  conversion  between  a 
sovereign  state  and  an  individual.  An  agree- 
ment between  two  kings  on  a  private  matter 
ia  not  a  treaty.  Unlike  a  private  contract,  a 
treaty  is  not  void  because  it  is  made  under 
duress,  that  is,  if  one  of  the  parties  usea  force. 
The  cession  of  a  province,  after  the  enemy  has 
taken  it  by  force  of  arms,  is  incontestable,  ex- 
cept again  by  force  of  arms.  Also,  unlike  a 
private  contract,  a  treaty  does  not  go  into  ef- 
fect until  it  is  ratified;  for  example,  if  the 
United  States  ambassador  negotiates  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  the  treaty  does  not  become 
effective  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  by  the  British  king. 
Kinds  of  Treaties.  Treaties  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes,  according  to  their  pur- 
poses. The  following  divisions  are  arbitrary, 
and  a  treaty  may  frequently  include  clauses 
under  several  classes: 


s  of  t 


(or  arbilratlon  of  disputes.  AgreemenlH  (or  the 
exchange  of  priaoners,  for  trucsB.  or  the  surrender 
of  B,T\  army  are  wrongly  called  treaties ;  but  an 
agreement  ending  a  war  Is  righllj'  a  treaty.  In 
this  mnnectlon  reference  Is  often  made  to  the 
ttatua  quo,  a  Latin  phrase  nhloh  literally  means 
the  statK  fn  which.  Thus,  It  a  treaty  Is  said  to 
leave  things  In  atatus  quo,  tbe  expression  means 
that  things  are  left  as  they  were  or  In  the  atate 
fn  icAicJi  they  had  been. 

(2)  I7oi>unerc<aI,  Including  atreements  refer- 
ring to  customs  tariffs,  navigation.  Ilsherles  and 
consular  service. 

(3)  ConlederaHoni,  such  as  the  Zollverein,  the 
Latin  monetary  union,  and  the  International 
Postal  Union. 

<4)    Agreements  relating  to  the  extradition  of 


(E)  Civil  Justice,  relating  to  the  protection  of 
trade-marks,  copyrights  and  patents  In  foreign 
countries,  and  the  rights  of  alien  residents  of  a 

NegotiAtioBs.  In  monarchies  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  is  usually  vested  in  the  Crown, 
which  may  conduct  negotiations  through  an 
envoy  specially  appointed  or  through  the  ordi- 
Buy  diplomatic  representatives  (see  DlFLO- 
iT).  In  Germany,  however,  the  approval 
aent  is  necessary  if  the  treaty  deals 
lauded  under  its  l^islatlve 
r  monarchies  the  ap- 
bg  department  is  neces- 
in  expenditure  of 
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In  Great  Britain  neither  bouse  of  Parliament 
has  any  power  over  treaties.  Canada  has  won 
for  itself  the  right  to  negotiate  commercial 
treaties,  but  in  political  matteis  it  is  bound  by 
the  British  treaties ;  commercial  agreements  are 
made  by  the  Governor-General  and  his  Privy 
Council  and  must  be  ratified  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  In  republics  the  chief  executive 
usually  possesses  the  power  to  make  treaties. 
In  France  the  approval  of  both  chambere  of 
the  National  Assembly  is  necessary  if  the 
treaty  involves  the  appropriation  of  money  or 
in  any  way  affects  commercial  relations. 

In  the  United  States  the  Constitution  (Ait. 
II,  Sec.  2)  grants  to  the  President  the  "power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur."  The  separate 
stat«s  are  foiiiidden  to  enter  into  treaty  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries,  or  even  witi 
each  other.  The  actual  negotiations  are  in  t&e 
hands  of  the  Department  of  State,  sometimea 
through  special  envoys,  but  more  often  throi^ 
the  ambassadors  or  ministeis  abroad.  In  prac- 
tice the  Senate  has  almost  never  been  asked 
for  "advice;"  ita  share  in  the  making  of  trea- 
ties is  confined  to  the  "consent,"  which  is  not 
always  forthcoming,  in  which  case  the  treaty 
fails. 

Occasionally  when  the  administration  has 
been  unable  to  command  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  Senate,  it  has  been  able  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution,  which  requires 
only  a  majority  of  one.  Thus,  in  1845,  Texas 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  by  joint  resolution 
because  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary majority  in  the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty 
of  annexation.  Such  a  resolution,  though  not 
a  treaty,  in  some  cases  may  have  the  effect  of 
one.  The  House  of  Representatives  must  cod.- 
sent  to  treaties  which  require  legislation  to  put 
them  into  operation;  such  mould  be  a  treaty 
involving  naturalisation  of  immigrants,  or  com- 
mercial reciprocity,  or  any  appropriation  of 
government  funds. 

Lannvage  Used.  Until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury almost  all  treaties  were  written  in  Latin, 
which  was  the  official  or  diplomatic  language 
of  Europe.  Treaties  even  between  states  hav- 
ii^  a  common  language  were  usually  in  that 
language.  In  recent  times  French  is  almost  al- 
ways employed  in  making  treaties,  but  it  has 
also  become  customary  to  prepare  translations 
in  the  languages  of  the  treaty-making  nations. 

Enforcement  of  Treaties.  It  was  formerly 
the  practice  of  all  nations  to  give  hostages  for 
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the  performance  of  treaty  obligations.  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  followed  this  custom,  which  has 
been  abandoned  in  modem  times.  The  last  ex- 
ample of  this  practice  occurred  in  1748,  when 
two  British  peers  were  sent  to  France  as  hos- 
tages to  insure  the  return  of  Cape  Breton  Island 
(Nova  Scotia)  to  France.  The  hostage  was 
practically  a  prisoner  of  war;  if  the  treaty  was 
not  carried  out  he  was  punished,  even  to  death. 
Since  the  eighteenth  century  the  fulfillment  of 
a  treaty  rests  on  the  good  faith  of  the  nations 
who  are  a  party  to  it,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  powerful  army  or  navy  has  some- 
times been  a  threat  to  secure  treaty  rights.  A 
nation  injured  by  the  failure  of  another  nation 
to  carry  out  a  treaty  has  to  this  time  had  no 
recourse  except  in  war.  When,  in  1914,  the  War 
of  the  Nations  engulfed  Europe,  there  was 
much  discussion  in  official  circles  to  the  effect 
that  a  treaty  is  only  ''a  scrap  of  paper.''  If 
such  a  thought  dominates  those  who  control 
the  destinies  of  nations,  and  other  powers  re- 
main quiet  when  treaty  rights  are  violated, 
then  a  treaty  is  only  binding  in  "political  fair 
weather,"  and  all  nations  must  be  ready  to  fight 
to  uphold  their  rights.  The  world  is  moving 
towards  a  condition  which  will  demand  that  all 
strong  nations  imite  to  force  respect  for  treaty 
obligations  by  establishing  international  courts. 

Termination.  A  treaty  may  be  terminated  in 
various  ways.  It  may  be  abrogated  (literally 
''called  off'')  by  mutual  agreement,  as  was  done, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  or  it  may  contain  a  clause  giving  either 
party  the  right  to  cancel  it  after  due  notice. 
If  one  of  the  parties  disregards  its  provisions, 
the  other  may  denounce  it  and  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  it.  If  the  conditicms  become  phys- 
ically impossible  of  fulfillment,  the  treaty  is 
void.  If  we  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
straits  of  the  Dardanelles  by  treaty  are  open  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations  on  equal  terms,  the 
treaty  is  of  no  account  if  the  Dardanelles  be- 
come unnavigable.  In  case  of  war  most  trea- 
ties are  merely  suspended,  or  temporarily  not 
in  effect,  but  commercial  treaties  are  void  and 
must  be  renewed  after  the  war. 

Ecclesiastical  Treaties.  These  are  not  treaties 
between  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  treaties 
entered  into  by  sovereign  states  and  bearing 
upon  the  right  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  one 
state  to  the  exercises  of  their  religion  within 
the  bouQdaries  of  another.  Among  the  Western 
natioDs,  where  freedom  of  worship  prevf^ils,  no 


difficulties  exist;  a  man  may  practice  his  re- 
ligion as  freely  in  a  foreign  land  as  in  his  own. 
But  the  question  has  arisen  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  missionary  enterprises — indeed, 
missionary  work  cannot  be  carried  on  success- 
fully in  any  pagan  country  which  refuses  to 
make  ecclesiastical  treaties.  In  China,  in  Japan 
and  in  various  other  countries  Christian  mis- 
sionaries are  allowed  to  teach  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  if  they  do  so  peaceably;  in  some 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  residents 
are  permitted  to  practice  their  religion  unmo- 
lested, but  are  forbidden  to  indulge  in  any 
propaganda.  wj'.z. 

Consult  Crandairs  Treatiea:  Their  Making  and 
Enforcement;  Bumham's  Struggles  of  the  Na- 
tions, or.  The  Principal  Battles,  Sieges  and 
Treaties  of  the  World. 

TREB'IZOND,  a  seaport  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  570  miles  east  of  Constantinople  (see  eco- 
nomic map  of  Asia,  following  page  416).  It 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Greek  colony  founded 
seven  centuries  before  Christ,  and  in  400  B.C., 
when  Xenophon's  "ten  thousand"  reached  the 
Black  Sea  at  this  point,  they  found  there  a 
flourishing  city.  Before  the  era  of  railroads 
Trebizond  was  a  prosperous  center  of  the  tran- 
sit trade  between  Persia  and  Europe,  and  in 
one  period  of  its  history  it  had  a  population  of 
150,(X)0.  Its  commercial  importance,  however, 
declined  with  the  completion  of  a  railway  line 
between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas  with 
branches  to  the  south,  for  its  enormous  caravan 
trade  was  thereby  diverted. 

During  the  War  of  the  Nations  it  came  into 
prominence  as  an  objective  point  of  the  allies. 
The  fleets  of  the  Russians  bombarded  it  on 
several  occasions,  and  early  in  1916  it  was  cap- 
tured by  their  combined  military  and  naval 
forces. 

The  city  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky 
table-land  skirted  by  two  valleys  extending  to 
the  sea.  (The  name  Trebizond  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  for  table.)  On  the  summit  of 
the  plain  an  ancient  castle  rises,  and  the  city 
is  still  encircled  by  walls  erected  by  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  Trebizond  is  typically  Oriental, 
with  numerous  mosques  and  Greek  churches,  and 
its  dwelling  houses  are  nearly  all  surrounded  by 
gardens.  The  population,  which  numbers  about 
55,000,  is  made  up  of  Mohammedans  and  Greek 
and  Armenian  Christians,  the  first  group  being 
considerably  the  larger  and  occupying  the  space 
within  the  walls.  Without  are  the  Christian 
quarters. 
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TBEBLB,  treb"!,  the  highest  of  the  parts  in  the  higher  keys  of  the  piano  or  organ.  Treble 
harmoniied  music,  such  as  are  sung  by  women  clef  is  the  term  applied  to  the  character  used  in 
01  boys,  or  played  by  ^   dwifmatiQg   the   treble 

S.     (For  illustration 


"The  RTovea  were  God's  first 
temples,"  and  in  the  presence  of  the  trees  one 
finds  peace,  quietude  and  inspiration.  Botao- 
ically  a  tree  is  a  perennial  plant  with  a  single 
woody  stem  or  trunk  not  less  than  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  high.  It  differs  from  other  woody 
plants  chiefiy  in  sire.  Certain  trees  called  dwarfs 
do  not  reach  this  standard  of  height,  but  their 
form  and  size  are  due  lai^ely  to  pruning.  Many 
tull-grown  trees  are  from  two  to  ten  times 
twenty-fiie  feet  in  height,  and  the  tallest  of 
them  extend  upward  from  300  to  400  feet. 

Parts  of  a  Tree.  The  principal  parts  of  a  tree 
are  the  root,  the  trunk,  or  bole,  and  the  crown. 
The  roots  extend  ,,. 

downward  deep 
into  the  earth. 
They  supply  the 
tree  with 
and  the  plant 
food  taken  from 
the  soil,  and  hold 
it  firmly  in  pofll 
tion.  Th 
systems   o  es 

vary  with  th 
and  shape  h 


ivind.  and  it  must  be  large  enough  to  keep  the 
tree  from  being  blown  down. 

Trees  are  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  bole.  In  those  of 
the  first  class  the  bole  extends  the  entire  length 
of  the  tree  without  division.  Examples  are  the 
pine,  fir  and  hemlock,  among  the  evergreens; 
and    the    beech,  _,^ 

among  deciduous 
trees,  that  is, 
those  that  shed 
their  leaves  in 
the  tall.  This 
plan  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  In  trees 
of  the  other  plan, 
the  bole  divides  ' 
into  branches, 
forming    a    large 
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FIG    2 
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graceful 
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Bow  to  Stnd7  Tthb.  One  need  not  be  a 
Mtentist  to  know  aomething  about  trees,  and 
their  study  affords  much  pleasure.  In  the  first 
place,  begin  with  the  trees  in  your  locality. 
Select  one  tree  and  study  it  through  the  year. 
The  time  for  beginning  this  study  is  not  espe- 
cially important  provided  you  continue  your 
observations  to  the  same  date  in  the  following 
year,  but  your  observations  should  be  directed 
to  the  feature  that  is  the  most  prominent  at  the 
time.  If  the  tree  ia  in  bloBsom  when  it  first 
interests  you,  study  the  blossoms;  if  the  leaves 
have  fully  developed,  study  them.  Should  the 
observations  begin  in  the  Vnter,  study  the 
bde,  branches  and  baric.  The  flowers  and  fruits 
are  of  special  interest.  Do  the  flowers  appear 
before  the  leaves?  Are  they  large  and  showy, 
or  small  and  apparently  inaignifioant?  How 
does  the  tree  scatter  its  seeds?  Are  the  seeds 
enclosed  in  a  bur?  Are  the  seeds  of  value  to 
man?  If  so,  for  what  are  they  used?  Study 
the  wood.  Provided  you  can  do  so  without 
injuring  tbe  tree,  procure  specimens.  Can  you 
tell  the  different  kinds  ot  lumber  by  the  grain, 
■a  pine  from  spruce,  and  oak  from  beech  and 
maple?  Small  pieces  of  boards  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  this  study  can  eaaily  be  obtained 
at  carpenter  ahope. 


(a>  RInK"  ot  annual  (o)  Interior  layer  of 

»rowth  bark 

(ft)   BoundarlM  be-  (d)   Hardplateaof 

tween  TingB  dead  bark 

The  Age  of  Trees.  Each  year  the  hardwood 
or  the  softwood  tree  records  its  age  by  adding  a 
layer  ot  new  wood  to  its  bole  and  branches. 
When  the  bole  of  one  of  these  ticea  is  cut 
atroBs  and  the  surface  made  smooth,  these  rings 
can  be  counted,  so  that  it  ia  easier  for  ua  to 
determine  the  ^e  of  a  tree  than  that  of  any 
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other  thing  Uiat  haa  a  long  life.  Many  trees 
are  living  witnesses  of  a  distant  past  and  have 
recorded  in  their  boles  events  that  took  place 
about  them.  The  average  life  of  nearly  all 
classes  of  trees  is  more  than  a  hundred  yeara, 
and  many  live  several  centuries.  Though  the 
tree  grows  as  long  as  it  lives,  it  grows  more 
slowly  after  reaching  maturity.  The  oak,  for 
example,  reaches  maturity  in  120  to  200  yeara, 
and  after  that  tbe  annual  layera  of  wood  are 
very  thin.  The  oak  is  said  to  live  a  thousand 
years.    As  Dryden  expresses  it: 

Three  centurLea  he  btowb  and  three  he  staya 
Supreme  In  atate :  and  In  three  more  decaya. 

The  Charter  Oak  must  have  stood  several 
centuries  when  in  10S7  the  charter  of  Connecti* 
cut  was  concealed  within  it.  This  tree  was 
blown  over  in  1856.  The  Waabington  Elm  was 
an  old  tree  when  Washington  in  1775  took  com- 
mand of  the  American  army  under  its  protect- 
ing shade,  and  it  still  stands.  Many  of  the 
great  trees  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky  and 
Cascade  mountains  are  from  800  to  1,000  years 
old.  In  1900  there  was  felled  a  giant  California 
redwood  that  began  its  existence  Z71  b.c.  A 
scientific  study  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree  re* 
vealed  many  interesting  facts  in  its  history. 
It  was  1,763  years  old  when  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  New  World,  and  eome  of  the  "big 
trees"  are  older  than  this  (see  Sequoia). - 

"Of  our  awltt  paaaage  through  the  scenery 
Of  life  and  death,  more  durable  than  we. 
What  landmark  bo  congenial  aa  a  tree. 
Repeating  Ita  green  legend  every  spring. 
And  with  a,  yearly  ring 
Recording  the  fair  seasons  as  they  dee. 
Type  of  our  brief  but  still  renewed  mortality?" 
Plantiitg  Trees.     The  following  auggeations 
.  will  be  found  helpful  to  those  who  have  not 
had  experience  in  planting  trees: 

1.  See  that  the  aoll  Is  suited  to  the  tree.  Treea 
often  die  because  they  are  taken  from  a  locality 
having  a  different  soil  from  that  to  which  they 

2.  Make  the  hole  large  enough  to  apread  tho 
roots  out  In  Iheir  natural  position.  Make  It  so 
deep  that  the  tree  will  be  about  three  Inches 
lower  In  the  ground  than  It  was  In   Ita  former 

3,  Have  the  soil  Rnely  pulverized  and  moist, 
but  not  wet.  Work  the  soil  around  the  rootlets 
with  the  hand  so  that  all  the  rootlets  will  comB 
In  contact  with  It. 

4,  After  fllllng  the  hole  drive  three  stakes  llrmly 
into  the  ground  about  a  foot  from  the  tree.  Wind 
a.  piece  ot  cloth  around  the  tree  on  a  level  with 


fl.  Keep  the  soil  moist  throughout  the  season 
but  do  not  use  so  much  water  as  to  make  I 
muddy,  since  this  will  "drown  the  roots." 

Consult  RoBPrs'  The  Tree  Book,-  Mills's  Th 
Storu  ol  a  Thotiaand-Tear  Pine. 

RclBled  SukJiclB.  The  toIlowtnK  general  artl 
cles  and  descriptions  of  Ireea  will  be  of  Interest  ii 
connection  with  this  discussion  of  trees : 

Judas  Tree 


Arbor  Vltae 
Ash 

Lace -Bark  Tree 
Larch 

Laurel 

Banyan 

Leaves 

Locust 

Lumber 

Beech 

Magnolia 

Mango 

BilteiTiut 

Maple 

Bottle-Tree 

Mountain  Ash 

Box  Tree 

Nettle  Tree 

Buckeye 

Nut  (with  list) 

Oak 

Olive 

Osage  Orange 

Carob 

Palm 

Catalpa 

Cedar 
Chestnut 

palmyra  Palm 
Pine 

Cocoa,  subhf 

■ad 

Plane  Tree 

The  Tree 

Poplar 

Cone-bcarlni 

8  Trees 

Red  Cedar 

Cottonwood 

Roots 

Cypress 

Sago 

'Date  Palm  Seeds 

Deciduous  Trees 

Sequoia 

Doom  Palm 

Sorrel  Tree 

Elder 

Stems 

Eucalyptus 

Tallow  Tree 

Fringe  Tree 

Tamarind 

Fruit  (with  list) 

Teak 

Hemlock 

Tulip  Tree 

Hickory 

Upas 

Rorse-Chestnut 

Willow 

Ironwood 

Yew 
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Duriog  the  next  three  years  he  created  the 
leading  roles  id  Hugh  Conway's  Called  Back 
and  Sir  Charles  Young's  Jim,  Ike  Penman.  He 
then  became  hia  own  manager,  took  charge  of 
the  Comedy  Theater  in  London  in  1S87,  and 
immediately  made  a  great  success  of  Tristram's 
drama,  The  Red  Lamp.  Within  a  few  months 
he  assumed  management  of  the  famous  Haj'- 
market  Theater  in  London,  and  for  many  yean 
played  to  crowded  houses.  Tree  took  charge  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theater  in  London  in  1S97, 
opening  it  with  Tke  Seats  oj  Ihe  Mighty.  He 
produced  new  plays  with  a  versatility  which 
astonished  dramatic  students,  and  which,  after 
the  denth  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  1905,  secured 
for  him  the  rank  of  the  greatest  living  British 
actor.  He  was  created  a  knight  by  King  Ed- 
ward VII  in  1909.  In  1916  he  made  a  successful 
tour  of  the  United  Stat«s,  appearing  in  Hemy 
VIII  and  The  Merchant  ol  Venice,  and  in  a 
splendid  revival  of  Du  Maurier's  Tritbj/. 

TREE  FROG,  or  Tree  Toad,  a  group  of  small 
tree-dwelling  frogs.  Their  toes  are  claw  shaped 
and  have  knobs  on  the  tips  which  exude  « 
sticky  fluid  to  help  them  cling  to  smoodi 
bark.    Most  of  these  frogs  have  the  power  to 


TREE,  Sir  Herbebt  Bebbbohh  (1S53-1917), 
an  English  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  widely 
known  for  his  productions  of  Shakespearean 
plays.  In  most  of  these  he  himself  played  lead- 
ing rdles.  He  was  bom  in  London,  and  in  that 
city  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in 
BouoicauJt'B  GritnoUt,  in  1877.  For  several 
**■!■  he  attracted  no  special  attention,  but  in 
I  Kiddenly  gained  international  fame  by  his 
1  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Spalding  in 
His  acciu^ate  imitation 
k  clergymati  became  the 
,  and  his  services 
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change  color  through  a  range  of  grayish-browns 
and  greens,  according  to  the  color  of  the  sur- 
face they  are  on.  Like  all  other  frogs  they  are 
entirely  harmless,  and  eitremely  useful  as  de- 
stroyers of  insects.  Their  breeding  habits  are 
various  and  interesting.  In  Brazil  there  is  a 
species  in  which  the  female  deposits  the  eggs  in 
a  round  mud  nest,  constructed  on  the  bottom  of 
a  pond.  The  females  of  other  South  American 
species  have  pouches  in  which  the  eggs  are 
placed.  Some  species  place  the  eg^  on  trees 
above  pools,  and  the  tadpoles,  when  hatched, 
slip  down  into  the  water. 

TRE'FOIL,  meaning  three  leaved,  is  the 
name  applied  generally  to  various  plants  hav- 
ing compound  leaves  in  three  parts,  like  the 
clover.  It  is  specifically  applied  to  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  as  the  beau  tutd  pea, 
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many  species  of  which  are  found  in  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Bird's-foot  trefoil,  so  called  because  it  bears 
dusters  of  pods  somewhat  resembling  a  crow's 
foot,  has  prostrate  stems,  yellow  flowers  with 
a  honeylike  scent  and  leaves  divided  into  three 
leaflets.  The  plant  is  sometimes  identified  with 
the  Irish  shamrock.  It  grows  commonly  in 
European  meadows  and  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  South.  Among  other  species 
are  the  winged  pea,  which  southern  Europeans 
use  in  making  salads;  and  marsh  bird's-fooi, 
commonly  seen  in  damp  meadow  land.  In  art, 
trefoil  is  the  name  of  a  three-lobed  decorative 
figure. 

TRENT,  next  to  the  Thames  and  the  Severn, 
the  most  important  river  of  England.  It  rises 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  Staffordshire, 
flows  southeast  to  the  borders  of  Derbyshire, 
then  northeasterly  through  Derby,  Nottingham 
and  Lincoln,  until  it  meets  the  Ouse.  These 
two  streams  unite  to  form  the  Humber.  The 
Trent  is  170  miles  long  and  is  navigable  for 
barges  for  120  miles. 

Through  the  Nottingham  woods,  watered  by 
the  Trent,  Robin  Hood  used  to  roam  and  hunt, 
and  on  its  banks  is  Stoke-Upon-Trent,  the  cen- 
ter of  a  group  of  pottery  towns  which  Arnold 
Bennett,  in  his  novels  of  the  Five  Towns,  has 
made  famous. 

TRENT »  CouNaL  of.  After  the  development 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  Roman  Catho- 
lic authorities  felt  the  need  of  a  great  council 
for  the  restatement  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  Such  a  council  was  called 
at  Trent,  a  city  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  in  De- 
cember, 1545,  by  Pope  Paul  III.  Wars  and 
religious  disturbances  interrupted  the  sittings, 
and  the  work  of  the  council  was  not  completed 
until  1563,  when  its  decrees  were  confirmed  by 
Pope  Pius  rV.  The  council  reaffirmed  the  doc- 
trine of  granting  indulgences,  but  corrected 
some  of  the  defects  in  regard  to  practice,  and 
decided  several  other  important  questions.  The 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  at  the 
present  time  regarded  as  authoritative  state- 
ments of  Roman  Catholic  creed  and  practice. 

TRENT  AFFAIR,  The,  an  episode  of  the 
War  of  Secession  which  is  of  historic  importance 
chieflb^  because  it  involved  the  old  question  of 
the  right  of  search.  In  the  fall  of  1861  the  Con- 
federate government  commissioned  John  Slidell 
and  James  M.  Mason  to  go  to  France  and  Eng- 
land to  secure  the  aid  of  those  countries  for  the 
Southern  cause.  The  British  mail  steamer 
Trtnl  took  them  aboard  at  Havana.    On  the 


eighth  of  November  the  TrerU  was  halted  by 
the  United  States  ship  San  Jacinto,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  and  the  com- 
missioners were  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Though  the  people  of  the  North  approved  of 
this  act,  it  was  recognized  as  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law  by  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward.  The  President  said,  "We 
fought  Great  Britain  in  1812  for  insisting  on 
the  right  to  do  precisely  what  Captain  Wilkes 
has  done."  Accordingly,  in  response  to  Eng- 
land's demand  that  the  commissioners  be  given 
up,  the  American  government  ordered  them 
released  and  made  a  formal  apology.  In  the 
course  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  Sec- 
retary Seward  congratulated  England  on  having 
become  an  advocate  of  the  principle  to  which 
America  had  long  ago  given  assent.  The  com- 
missioners proceeded  to  London,  but  accom- 
plished nothing,  as  the  British  government  re- 
fused to  recogm'ze  the  Confederate  states  as  a 
belligerent  nation. 

Related  Subjects.     The    reader   may    consult 
in  this  connection  the  following  articles : 

Mason  and  Slidell  War  of  Secession 

Search,  Right  of  Wilkes,  Charles 

TRENT  CANAL,  also  called  the  Trent  Val- 
ley Canal,  a  Canadian  waterway,  in  Southern 
Ontario.  It  is  destined  to  become  a  through 
route  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Huron, 
but  at  present  is  efficient  only  for  local  use.  It 
is  really  a  series  of  water  stretches — lakes,  rivers 
and  canals — extending  from  Trenton,  Ont.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Trent  River  (on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  Lake  Ontario),  to  Honey  Harbor,  on 
Georgian  Bay,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Midland.  From  Trenton  the  course 
ascends  the  Trent  River,  then  passes  through 
Rice  Lake  and  a  chain  of  smaller  lakes  to  Lake 
Balsam,  the  summit ;  thence  it  extends  through 
Lake  Simcoe  and  Lake  Couchiching  and  the 
Severn  River  to  Georgian  Bay.  Construction 
was  begun  by  the  British  government  in  1837, 
but  completion  has  been  postponed  from  time 
to  time. 

The  most  noteworthy  improvements  on  the 
Trent  Canal  are  the  two  great  hydraulic  lift 
locks,  one  at  Peterborough,  with  a  Lit  of  sixty- 
five  feet,  and  one  at  Kirkfield,  with  a  lift  of 
fifty  feet.  The  Peterborough  lock,  which  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  1111,  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  There  are  in 
all  twenty-five  locks  on  the  Trent  Canal,  all 
except  one  being  east  of  the  summit.  The  an- 
nual  freight   tonnage   varies   from   60,000   to 


70.000,  and  the  cost  ol  construction  up  lo  laio 
was  about  114,000,000. 

TRENTE-ET-pnABAMTK,  trahKt  ay  kahr 
akS't'.  or  TBENTE-OH.     See  RouGE-ET-Nora. 

TREH'TON,  B  town  in  Hastings  County, 
Ontario.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Trent  Canal,  and  is  aituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Trent  River,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte.  It  is  served  by  the  Canadian  Pu- 
cifie,  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
ways. By  rail  it  is  101  miles  east  of  Toronto, 
and  107  miles  west  of  Brockville.  Near  Tren- 
ton arc  iron  mines  and  limestone  quarries.  Al- 
thouRh  not  a  large  town,  Trenton  is  a  manu- 
facturing center  of  some  importance,  its  prin- 
cipal products  being  canned  Booda,  clothing, 
buttons  and  paper.  Population  in  1911,  3,988; 
in  1916,  estimated.  4,800. 

TBENTON,  B.^TTLE  or,  an  American  victory 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  of  importance  be- 
cause it  renewed  the  courage  of  the  patriot 
forces  and  seriously  disarranged  the  plans  of 
the  British.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
morning  of  December  26,  1776,  about  a  month 
after  Washington  had  begun  his  retreat  across 
New  Jersey.  On  December  8  he  crossed  the 
Delaware  River,  with  the  forces  of  Comwallis 
in  close  pursuit.  The  British  general  then  led 
his  army  to  Princeton,  stationing  a  force  of 
HcMsians  at  Trenton.  On  Christ raaa  night 
Washington  rccrossed  the  Delaware,  in  which 
blocks  of  ice  were  floating,  and  marched  to  the 
enemy's  camp  at  Trenton.  The  Hessians,  who 
were  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  a  night's  ca- 
rousal, were  completely  surprised,  and  after  a 
brief  skirmish  the  Americans  captured  nearly  a 
thousand  prisoners. 

The  events  leading  up  to  this  battle  and  thoie 
Inunedlately  loltawlns  are  told  In  detail  in  the 
Article  Rbvolutionabt  Was  in  Amibica..  pace 
19SJ.    Bee,  also,  Princetcii,  Battu  or. 

T£E2rT01f,  N.  J.,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
**•  Bounty  seat  of  Mercer  County,  and  a  fore- 

•^otiT  for  the  manufftcture  of  pottery.  It 
'*ft^(i  OD  the  Delaware  and  Rariton  Canal 
'  the   Dclnwnrc    River,   at   the   western 
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lor  a  long  time  ijuaiter  inuuence  prevailed. 
The  popiJation  increased  from  96315  in  1910 
to  111.593  in  1916  (Federal  estimate). 

General  Desciiptian.  Trenton  has  many  land- 
marks and  buildings  of  historical  interest.  In 
the  center  of  the  city  is  Battle  Monument,  a 
shaft  150  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Washington;  it  marks  the  spot  where 
Washington  stationed  his  guns  on  the  battle 
field  of  Trenton.  The  Swamp  Angel,  the  large 
gun  used  by  the  Federal  troops  in  the  swamps 
during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1862, 
is  mounted  on  a  granite  pedestal  in  Perry 
Street.  Trenton's  most  attractive  park,  Cad- 
walader  (100  acres),  with  its  zoo,  ia  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  and  Riverside  Park  ex- 
tends three  miles  along  the  river  front. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  are  Bow 
Hill,  a  quaint  old  home  in  the  vicinity,  for  a 
time  the  residence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the 
cider  brother  of  Napoleon;  and  the  old  stone 
barracks,  erected  in  1758.  Trenton  was  the 
home  of  John  A.  Roebling,  the  engineer  who 
designed  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Noteworthy  buildings  are  the  state 
Capitol,  constructed  of  granite  (see  panel  illus- 
tration, heading  the  article  New  Jehbey),  the 
Federal  building,  city  ha!!,  courthouse,  state 
prison,  armory,  arsenal,  asj'lum  for  insane,  re- 
form school  for  girls,  and  a  state  library  and 
museum.  Trenton  has  also  a  public  library,  a 
Iseautifu!  white  marble  building.  Saint  Francis 
College,  the  state  normal  school,  a  school  for 
deaf  mutes  and  a  number  of  private  schools, 

Manofactnres.  The  city  is  located  at  the 
head  of  tidewater  navigation,  and  its  fine  ship- 
ping facilities  by  water  and  by  rail,  its  neameas 
to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  prox- 
imity to  the  great  markets  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  combine  to  make  it  a  great  indus- 
trial city.  All  grades  of  pottery,  from  fine 
china  to  the  commonest  variety  of  porcelain, 
are  made  in  the  forty  pntleriHi  nf  Trenl.nn, 
Only  the  clay  used  for  "saggers,"  the  eases  used 
in  firing  pottery,  is  found  in  tie  locality,  the 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine 
wares  coming  from  elsewhere.  White  granite 
Eanitary  earthenware,  tiles,  drain  pipes  and 
porcelain  bathtubs  are  also  made.  The  wire 
mills  and  iron  works  here  have  an  estensive 
output  of  wire  cloth,  netting,  structural  iron, 
anvils,  cables,  chains,  engines  and  machinery. 
Trenton  is  also  an  important  center  of  the 
nibber  industry,  and  there  are  factories  produc- 
ing linoleum,  school  and  church  furniture, 
watches,  carriages,  electric  lamps  and  candy' 
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History.  The  site  of  Trenton  was  known  as  a 
post  for  trade  between  the  Indians,  Dutch  and 
Swedish  as  early  as  1664.  In  1680,  Mahlon  Stacy, 
a  Quaker  colonist,  made  the  first  settlement  by 
erecting  a  mill  here,  and  the  place  became 
known  as  The  Falls,  on  account  of  the  rapids  in 
the  river.  Stacy  sold  his  plantation  in  1714  to 
William  Trent,  chief  justice  of  the  colony,  and 
in  1719  the  present  name  was  adopted.  The 
settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
1746.  A  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey  met 
here  in  1775,  and  in  December,  1776,  Trenton 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when  General  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware  River  and  took 
more  than  1,000  prisoners  (see  Trenton,  Bat- 
tle of).  In  1790  the  place  became  the  capital 
of  the  state,  and  in  1792  it  was  chartered  as  a 
city.  South  Trenton  was  annexed  in  1850, 
Chambersburg  and  Middleham  in  1888,  and 
Wilbur  in  1898.  The  city  limits  were  further 
expanded  in  1900  by  including  parts  of  the 
townships  of  Ewing  and  Hamilton.  In  1911  the 
dty  adopted  the  conmiission  form  of  govern- 
ment. HJ>.C. 

Consult  Lee's  History  of  Trenton. 

TRENTON  SE'RIES,  an  important  rock 
system  of  the  Ordovician  Period  in  geology. 
It  includes  the  Trenton  limestone,  Utica  and 
Hudson  shales  and  the  Cincinnati  shale  in  New 
York,  Canada  and  Ohio.  Rocks  of  this  system 
occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  they  contain  valuable 
deposits  of  sine  and  lead,  especially  in  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  The  petroleum  of  the 
Lima,  Ohio,  oil  fields  is  also  in  this  formation, 
as  are  large  quantities  of  natural  gas.  See 
OiuxyviciAN  Period. 

TRE'PANG,  the  commercial  name  for  va- 
rious sea  slugs  widely  used  as  a  food  by  the 
Qiinese.  The  slugs  are  found  chiefly  along 
coml  reefs  in  the  Eastern  seas.  They  have  soft, 
wormlike  bodies,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
two  feet  in  length.  Their  preparation  for  the 
market  includes  removal  of  the  internal  parts, 
boiling  of  the  bodies,  soaking  them  in  fresh 
water  and  smoking  and  drying  them  in  the  sun. 
The  product  of  these  processes  is  a  rubberlike 
subetance,  which  is  used  to  thicken  soups. 
Though  it  is  practically  tasteless,  trepang  is 
nutritious.  Macassar,  a  seaport  of  Celebes,  in 
the  Dutch  West  Indies,  is  the  chief  center  of  the 
industry.  Large  quantities  from  that  city  are 
exported  yearly  to  China.  There  is  also  a  local 
trepang  industry  in  California,  conducted  or 
encouraged  by  the  Chinese  there. 


TREPHINING,  trefi'mng,  or  TREPAN- 
NING, ire  pan'ing.  These  terms  are  applied  to 
the  surgical  operation  of  making  a  small  per- 
foration in  the  skull,  and  they  also  refer  to  the 
instruments  used.  A  trepan  is  a  small  cylinder 
with  sharp,  cutting  teeth  on  the  edge.  A  tre- 
phine is  an  improved  form  of  trepan.  It  has 
a  handle  placed  horizontally,  like  that  of  a 
gimlet,  and  a  sharp,  steel  center  pin,  which  pro- 
jects slightly  below  the  edge  of  the  cylinder. 
The  pin,  when  fixed  on  the  part  of  the  bone  to 
be  opened,  forms  an  axis  for  the  rotating  edge 
of  the  instrument.  The  pin  is  removed  when 
a  sufiiciently  deep  groove  has  been  cut  for  the 
instrument  to  work  steadily.  The  trepan  makes 
complete  revolutions,  but  the  trephine  operates 
through  semicircular  movements  to  the  right 
and  left.  Usually  a  small  opening  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter  is  made,  and  if  desired  the 
perforation  is  then  enlarged  with  other  instru- 
ments. In  many  cases  trephining  is  merely  the 
preliminary  step  in  operations  which  require 
the  turning  back  of  large  sections  of  bone,  as 
in  the  removal  of  tumor  or  abscess  from  the 
brain.  The  operation  is  frequently  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  skull  fracture  and  pressure  on  the 
brain.    See  Surgery.  c.B3. 

TRES'PASS,  a  legal  term  applied  most 
commonly  to  unlawful  entrance  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  another.  Trespass  signs  are  seen  com- 
monly in  country  districts  where  owners  of 
groves,  private  estates  and  club  grounds  desire 
to  protect  their  property  from  intrusion;  dis- 
regard of  such  notices  is  an  unlawful  act. 
Trespass  makes  one  liable  to  a  civil  suit  for 
damages. 

There  are  various  other  forms  of  trespass, 
such  as  injuring  a  neighbor's  property  by  al- 
lowing cattle  to  get  into  his  cornfield,  throwing 
a  stone  and  breaking  his  window,  or  posting  a 
sign  on  his  fence  without  permission.  A  person 
who  creates  a  disturbance  in  a  theater  and  re- 
fuses to  leave  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
management  is  a  trespasser.  In  this  case  the 
purchase  of  the  ticket  is  an  act  which  gives 
the  buyer  a  license  to  enter,  while  the  subse- 
quent act  of  the  management  is  a  revocation 
of  the  license.  Motive  does  not  usually  protect 
a  trespasser  from  action  against  him.  That  is, 
the  act  of  trespass  may  be  done  without  malice, 
unintentionally,  or  through  ignorance,  but  the 
offender  is  nevertheless  liable  to  the  payment 
of  damages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  offender 
commits  an  act  of  trespass  maliciously,  his  mo- 
tive is  considered  in  the  matter  of  allowing 
damages.    False  imprisonment  and  assault  and 
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battery  are  euiinples  of  treepan  to  the  person. 
Poaching  is  a  popular  term  for  treapaaa  upon 
land  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  game  and 
fiah.  Action  for  damages  in  cases  of  trespass 
comes  under  the  head  of  torts.    See  Tort. 

TSIAL  BT  BATTLE.    See  Battus,  Trial  bt. 

T&IAHGLE,  tri'ang  g'l,  a  plane  figure 
bounded  by  three  straight  sides.  Triangles  are 
classified  according  to  their  sides,  and  according 
to  their  angles.  One  whose  three  sidea  are 
equal  is  an  eqiiiialeral  triangle;  one  which  haa 
two  sides  equal  is  an  iaoacehi  triangle;  one  that 
haa  no  two  sides  equal  ia  a  scalene  triangle.  A 
triangle  that  has  a  right  angle  a&right  Inangle; 
one  that  haa  an  obtuse  angle  is  an  obiute  tri- 
angle; one  that  has  all  its  angles  acut«  is  an 
aaile  trUmgle.  The  side  upon  which  a  triangle 
rests  is  called  the  base,  the  point  opposite  the 
base  is  called  the  vertex.  The  distance  from  the 
vertex  to  the  base  is  called  the  altitvde.  In  a 
right  triangle  one  of  the  sides  is  the  altUvde; 
the  side  opposite  the  right  angle  is  called  the 
hypotenuse. 

Construction  of  Trianglet.  To  the  young 
student  the  construction  of  triangles  leads  to 
many  interesting  and  valuable  discoveries.  He 
finds  he  cannot  have  a  triangle  with  any  an- 
gles he  chooses,  but  only  ai^es  whose  sum 
is  180";  he  can  have  but  one  ri^kt  angle  or 
but  one  obtvae  anule  in  a  triangle;  he  finds  that 
he  can  choose  the  eiie  of  tteo  anglex,  but  the 
third  one  is  determined  for  bim;  he  finds  he 
can  decide  upon  a  certain  number  of  sides  and 
angles,  and  the  remaining  sides  and  angles  are 
thereby  determined.  Such  construction  work 
can  be  done  with  much  interest  and  economy  in 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Indeed, 
the  very  keenest  interest  in  it  is  found  in  the 
«i*eh  grade.  It  opens  the  way  to  the  more  ab- 
rtwct  demonstrative  geometry  of  high  school. 
/"*  rtudent  should  have  a  rule,  a  compass  and 

•   nrotractoi-    (nr    thi=    ™-s-l.        D-l .    , 
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3  problena  for  the  student: 
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angle.  Draw  an  obtuse  triangle.  Where  la  the 
longest  aide?  In  each  triangle  you  have  drawn, 
where  la  the  longer  sldeT 

See  that  these  longer  aldea  are  oppoalte  larser 

4.  Draw  an  equilateral  trlangla.  Draw  one  side 
any  length;  letter  the  line  a  at  one  end,  b  at  the 
otlier.  Take  compass  and  with  a  as  a  center,  and 
the  radius  a^,  draw  an  arc ;  with  b  as  a  center, 
and  the  same  radius  draw  another  arc.  Letter 
the  point  where  the  area  Intersect  o.  Draw 
straight  lines  from  c  to  a  and  o  to  b.  Measure 
the  anglea  of  this  triangle.     What  do  you  flndT 

E.  Repeat  Problem  4  but  change  length  of  llrst 
side. 

The  Pythstotean  Theorem.  The  relation  of 
the  sides  of  a  right  triangle  has  been  known 
for  many  centuries.  Pyth^oraa  proved,  about 
600  B.C.,  that  the  square  on  the  hypotemue  oj 
a  rinht  trionffle  it  eguof  to  Ihe  sum  of  the 
»quare»  on  the  other  two  sides. 

Draw  a  right  triangle,  a  be,  base  3  Inches  and 
altitude  4   laches, 
hypotenuse. 

Draw  a  square  on  the  base  line,  draw  a,  square 
on  the  altitude  line,  draw  a  square  on  the  hypote- 


a 


nuse.      How  does   Ihe  square  on  the  hypotenuse 
compare  with  the  other  two  aquaresT 
Draw  other  right  trlaj 


aides 


Hot 


1    the   B 


1    the 


with  the 

In  each  case?     The  general  truth  la  stated : 
Hypotenuaes  =  Baso^  +  Altltudea 

From  this  fact,  any  side  of  a  right  triangle 
may  be  found  when  the  other  two  sides  are 
known. 

Problems.  1.  What  is  the  diagonal  of  a 
rectangular  field  60  rods  by  80  rods? 

Solution : 

H!=B=  +  AJ 
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H2=     10000 

H  =       100 

Note:  The  diagonal  of  the  field  is  the  hypote- 
nuse of  a  riffht  triangle. 

2.  A  baseball  diamond  is  90  feet  square. 
How  far  is  it  from  first  to  third  base?  Ans. 
127^+  feet. 

3.  How  far  out  from  a  wall  must  a  12%-foot 

ladder  be  placed  to  reach  a  window  10  feet 

from  the  groimd? 

Solution : 

H2=zA2+B2 
(12%)2=102+B2 
156.25  =100  +  B« 

B2=156.25--100 
B2=      66.25 
B  =vTOT 
*  B  =        7.6 
Distance =7.6  ft. 

When  the  base  and  altitude  of  a  right  tri- 
angle are  3  and  4  or  4  and  3,  the  hypotenuse 
is  6,  since  32+42=52.  Therefore,  when  the  base 
and  altitude  are  in  the  ratio  3,  4  or  4,  3,  the 
three  sides  are  in  the  ratio  3,  4,  5.  This  fact 
has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  laying  out 
''square  comers."  The  so-called  "rope  stretch- 
ers" of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  used  it  in  laying 
out  the  foundations  of  the  pyramids,  and  the 
builder  to-day  uses  it  to  lay  out  a  foundation. 
A  line  8  feet  long  is  stretched  from  the  desired 
comer  point  along  in  the  direction  one  wall  is 
to  take;  a  line  6  feet  long  is  fastened  at  the 
same  point  and  stretched  to  make  a  right  angle 
with  the  first  line;  a  10-foot  pole  is  laid  from 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  8-foot  line  extend- 
ing toward  the  outer  extremity  of  the  6-foot 
line,  which  is  moved  until  the  10-foot  pole 
just  fits  between  the  extremities  of  the  lines. 
Then  the  comer  is  a  right  angle. 

When  the  base  and  altitude  are  in  the  ratio 
3,  4  or  4,  3,  it  is  very  easy  to  know  the  hypote- 
nuse; for  example: 
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up  a  large  part  of  the  study  of  trigonometry. 
One  of  the  objects  of  trigonometry  is  to  find 
heights  and  distances  without  actually  measur- 
ing them,  as  heights  of  mountains,  widths  of 
bodies  of  water,  distance  of  vessels  out  at  sea, 
astronomical  distances,  etc. 

Area  of  Triangles,  (a)  When  base  and  alti- 
tude are  known,  to  find  area,  multiply  base  by 
one-half  altitude.  (For  full  discussion  of  this, 
see  Mensuration.) 

(b)  When  sides  are  known  but  altitude  is 
unknown,  to  find  area,  find  one-half  the  sum  of 
the  sides;  from  this  subtract  each  side  sepa- 
rately. Find  the  product  of  half  the  sum  of 
the  sides  and  the  three  remainders  found  above. 
Take  the  square  root  of  this  product. 

Letting  a  stand  for  half  the  sum  of  the  sides, 
and  a,  b  and  c  for  the  sides  respectively,  the 
law  is  stated  thus : 


Area  ^  =  ^s{a  —  a)  {a  —  b)  («  — c) 

Problem.    Find  the  area  of  a  triangular  field 
whose  sides  are  21  rods,  28  rods  and  35  rods. 


Solution : 


,=M±2i±3»  =  42 


Measurements.      The    relations 
among  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  make 


Area  ^=  v^a(«  — a)  (a  — b)  (a— c) 
Area  in  sq.  rd.  =  ^42(42  — 21)  (42  — 28)  (42  — 36) 
Area  in  sq.  rd.=  v'42x2lx  14x7  =  294 

The  student  will  find  many  opportunities  out- 
of-doors  for  making  and  testing  square  comers 
by  the  rope-stretcher  method,  and  for  finding 
the  relations  between  the  sides  of  the  right  tri- 
angle. A.H. 

TRIASSIC  SYSTEM,  trias'ik  sis' tern,  in 
geology,  the  rock  formations  of  the  oldest  di- 
vision of  geologic  time  in  the  Mesozoic  Era, 
extending  from  the  Permian  Period  to  the 
Jurassic  (see  diagram,  page  2439).  In  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  the  Triassic  for- 
mation is  found  from  Connecticut  to  North 
Carolina.  The  rock  consists  chiefly  of  con- 
glomerate (which  see)  and  sandstone.  The 
sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  New 
Jersey,  so  highly  prized  for  building,  was  formed 
at  this  time  and  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
New  Red  Sandstone.  The  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson  also  belong  to  this  period.  During 
this  and  the  Jurassic  Period  the  reptiles  at- 
tained their  greatest  size  and  development,  and 
the  older  geologists  frequently  called  the  Tri- 
assic the  Age  of  the  Reptiles.  Lizardlike  ani- 
mals of  gigantic  size  were  common  on  land, 
and  the  sea  teemed  with  other  monsters  which 
fed  upon  fish  and  upon  each  other.  Fossils  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers. 


TBIBUNE,  the  name  given  ja  aocient  Rome 
to  either  of  two  officers  whoae  [unctions  were 
totally  different. 

The  military  tribunei  were  originally  the 
leaders  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  the  various 
tribes,  and  from  this  fact  the  name  was  taken. 
During  thp  time  of  the  republic  there  were  six 
tribuDca  to  each  legion,  and  they  ranked  next 
after  the  commander-in-chief.  At  first  they 
were  appointed  by  the  consuls,  but  later  part  or 
all  of  them  were  elected  by  the  people.  Under 
the  empire  the  ofiice  declined  in  importance, 
and  the  tribunes  came  to  be  little  more  than 
the  staff  of  the  commander. 

The  Irtbunes  of  the  people  were  magistrates 
elected  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  plebciaiu. 
In  494  B.  c.  this  class  seceded  from  Rome  and 
refused  to  return  until  permission  was  given 
them  to  choose  such  officers.  There  were  six 
of  these  tribunes;  they  held  office  for  one  year 
only,  but  were  eligible  to  reelection.  The 
tribunes  had  the  right  to  arrest  any  person, 
even  the  consuls;  they  might  veto  any  meaft- 
ure  proposed  by  the  Senate ;  their  persons  were 
inviolable,  and  through  these  privileges  they 
became  iu  time  the  meet  powerful  officers  of 
the  state.  The  gradual  acquieitioQ  by  the  ple- 
beians of  many  political  rights  which  had  orig- 
inally belonged  only  to  the  patricians  was 
largely  the  work  of  the  tribunes.  Augustus  as- 
sumed the  prerogatives  of  this  office,  and  be- 
ginning with  his  reign  it  lessened  in  importance. 

TRICHIHA,  triki'na,  an  animal  parasite 
which,  when  it  finds  lodgment  in  the  human 
system,    causea   a  serious   disease    known   as 


IB  &  minute  worm 
pigs,  rabbits,  rats 
creatures  it  exists 
.^VSE^nism  coiled  up 
■t,  amd  it  does  not 
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develop  beyond  this  immature  Etage  until  it  is 
taken  into  the  human  intestine.  Human  bein^ 
usually  acquire  trichiniasis  through  eating  im- 
cooked,  or  poorly -cooked,  pork.  As  the  meat  is 
digested  the  immature  worms  are  freed  from 
their  cysts,  reach  a  stage  of  maturity  and  mul- 
tiply with  great  rapidity.  The  larvae  pass 
through  the  intestinal  walls  in  countless  num- 
bers and  are  carried  by  the  blood  vessels  to 
the  muscles,  where  they  find  lodgment  and  be- 
come encysted,  like  the  parent  worms.  The 
envelope  enclosing  the  worm  gradually  hardens, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  stone-forming  process 
extends  to  the  parasite  itself,  thus  ending  ita 
activity. 

Trichiniaiia.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  weakness  and 
diarrhoea.  Then  follow  pains  in  the  muscles 
and  stiffening  of  these  parts,  fever  and  swelling 
of  the  limbs.  The  disease  runs  its  course  in 
about  four  weeks;  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  cases  end  fatally.  After  the  worms  reach 
the  muscles  it  is  impossible  to  dislodge  them, 
but  if  strong  purgative  medicines  are  given 
when  the  infection  is  first  detected,  the  para- 
sites will  be  expelled  from  the  intestinal  tract, 
and  the  disease  will  be  checked.  ess. 

TRICOLOB,  tri'kuler,  a  name  gi\-en  to  the 
French  national  flag,  which  has  three  colors, 
blue,  white  and  red,  in  equal  vertical  sections, 
the  blue  nearest  the  flagstaff,  the  white  next 
and  the  red  at  the  outer  end.  The  name  is 
sometirnes  applied  to  other  flags  modeled  on 
that  of  the  French.  The  tricolor  was  intro- 
duced during  the  French  Revolution  and  is 
now  the  sole  flag  of  France.  {Sec  color  plat«, 
The  Flagt  of  Europe,  following  page  2196.) 

TRICYCLE,  tri-eik  %  a  three-wheeled  vehicle 
used  as  a  plaything  among  children  and  as  a 
wheel  chair  for  invalids.  It  was  introduced  for 
general  use  in  1876,  and  many  improvements 
have  been  made  upon  the  first  awkward  model. 
Usually  the  rider  sits  between  the  two  large 
rear  wheels,  which  are  propelled  by  pedals 
pushed  up  and  down  by  the  feet,  while  tlie 
small  wheel  in  front  is  used  as  a  balance.  The 
rider  steers  by  using  a  long  handle  attached  to 
the  front  wheel.  Since  the  perfection  of  the 
bicycle  (which  see)  tricycles  have  been  less 
popular  than  formerly,  except  among  small 
children. 

TRIESTE,  trees' lay,  or  TRIEST,  Ireetf, 
a  flourishing  manufacturing  center  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  chief  seaport  of  the  mon- 
archy, is  situated  at  the  extreme  northeastern 
angle  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  a  small,  crescent- 
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duiped  bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  The 
dty  ia  about  seventy-three  miles  northeast  of 
VeoJce  and  367  n)Ues  southwest  of  Vienna  (see 
map,  following  page  2092).  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Kuatenland,  and  with  suiround- 
ing  territory  constitutes  a  crownland  about 
forty  square  miles  in  area.  Trieste  is  an  impor- 
tant coaling  and  supply  station  for  the  Austrian 
navy,  and  possesses  a  naval  arsenal.  There  are 
two  sections  to  the  city — the  old  town  with 
steep,  narrow  streets,  clustered  about  the 
Schlossberg  (Castle  Hill),  and  the  new  portion, 
Ml  the  flats  along  the  bay.  The  Corse,  the 
city's  busiest  thoroughfare,  divides  these  two 
sections.  Conspicuous  features  of  Trieste  are  a 
group  of  nein  municipal  buildings,  a  nautical 
academy,  several  museums,  the  public  gardens, 
an  observatory,  a  public  Ubrary  of  over  120,000 
Tolumes,  the  magnificent  offices  of  the  Austrian 
Uoyii,  the  most  important  shipping  firm,  and 
several  handsome  churches  and  public  squares. 

Tbe  harbor  is  spacious  and  up-to-date,  and 
docking  facilities  are  increased  by  the  Canal 
Gisnde,  which  enters  the  city  north  of  the 
Corso.  In  normal  years  over  H.OOO  vessels 
dear  the  harbor  annually.  Besides  naval  stores 
and  ships,  manufactures  include  marine  steam 
engines,  furniture,  beer  and  wine,  soap,  clothing 
and  textiles.  During  the  War  of  the  Nations 
(which  see)  Trieste  was  on  several  occasions 
bombarded  by  airships,  and  it  was  the  objective 
point  of  the  great  Italian  drive  under  General 
Cadoma,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917.  In 
fleptember  the  Italian  forces  penetrated  to 
within  a  doien  miles  of  the  city.  In  1910  the 
population  of  the  city  was  160,993;  of  the 
crownland,  229,510.  The  population  of  the 
crownland  was  estimated  to  be  246,500  in  1914. 

TUGOHOHETBT,  tri^;  o nom' e  tri,  a  branch 
of  mathematica  having  to  do  with  the  measure- 
ment of  triangles  and  with  the  relations  of  their 
sides  and  angles  to  one  another.  It  follows 
geometry  in  tbe  regular  course  of  study  and 
dqiends  upon  certain  truths  there  demon- 
strated: that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a.  tri- 
angle is  always  equal  to  two  right  angles;  and 
that,  if  three  parts  of  a  triangle,  at  least  one  of 
which  is  a  side,  be  known,  the  remaining  parts 
may  be  computed. 

The  two  chief  divisions  of  trigonometry  ate 
plane  and  tpherieal.  Plane  trigonometry  treats 
of  such  angles  as  lie  wholly  in  a  plane,  and 
qiherical  trigonometry  of  angles  that  lie  upon 
the  surface  of  a  sphere.  To  facilitate  the  com- 
putations to  which  operations  in  trigonometry 
give  rise,  tables  of  logarithms  (which  see)  have 
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been  prepared.  They  were  added  to  the  science 
by  Napier  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  practical  uses  of  trigonometry  are  many 
and  important.  Plane  trigonometry,  for  ex- 
ample, is  used  extensively  in  astronomy,  phys- 
ics and  engineering,  and  spherical  trigonometry 
is  used  in  astro  no  my  and  in  measuring  long  dis- 
tances on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  its 
curvature  must  bo  taken  into  consideration. 
In  surveying,  the  science  is  used  in  determining 
distanciis  and  in  measuring  the  height  ot  moun- 
tains and  other  lofty  objects. 

TBILUDH,  tril'ium.or  WARE-ROBIH,  the 
names  of  several  species  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  lily  family,  so  called  because  their  flower 
parts  are  in  threes  and  because  they  frequently 
bloom  early  in  the  spring,  in  time  to  "wake" 
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the  robins.  They  are  among  the  loveliest  of 
the  early  wild  flowers.  The  trilliuma  have  three 
sepals,  three  petals,  two  times  three  stamens 
and  three  styles,  and  each  flower  blossoms  from 
a  cluster  of  three  leaves.  Dimrf  trillium  bears 
its  solitary,  pure  white  flower  at  the  end  of  a 
stem  not  over  six  inches  high.  This  stem  rises 
from  a  small,  tuberiikc  rootstock,  said  to  be 
poisonous.  Large-fiowcrcd  trillium  has  flower 
petals  two  inches  or  more  in  length;  though 
white  at  first,  the  blossoms  generally  become 
Tose-colorcd  later  in  the  season.  More  striking 
than  either  of  these  is  the  painlcd  trillium, 
whose  wax-white  petals  have  stripes  of  wine  or 
deep  pink.  The  fruit  of  the  trilUums  is  a  red 
berry.  These  flowers  are  found  usually  in  moist 
woodlands. 
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TBIH'IDAD,  the  second  largest  island  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  lies  six  miles  east  of 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  River.  It  is  lar;;er  than  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  it  is  about  1,754  square  miles 
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The  nearness  of  Trinldail  to  the  mainland  of 

South  America  la  shown  on  the  map  In  the  west 

in  area,  and  except  for  one  projection  is  rectan- 
gular in  shape.  In  the  north  and  south  there 
are  ranges  of  hills  furrowed  with  many  ravines 
and  covered  to  the  very  top  with  dense  forests. 
The  most  striking  natural  features  are  Maracas 
Falls,  where  a  river  leaps  in  a  torrent  over  a 
wall  of  rock  312  feet  high,  and  Pitch  Lake, 
which  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  world's  supply 
of  asphalt  (which  see).  The  soil  around  Pitch 
Lake  is  full  of  asphalt,  but  is  very  fertile.  The 
road  from  the  lake  to  Labrae,  the  nearest  port, 
is  built  on  a  bed  of  asphalt,  and  is  constantly 
moving  towards  the  sea,  like  a  glacier. 

Trinidad  is  an  English  crown  colony,  with  the 
seat  of  government  at  Port  de  Spain.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1911  was  333,652.  About  a  third  of  the 
people  are  East  Indians,  whose  immigntion 
from  India  has  been  encouraged  by  the  English 
government.  The  upper  classes  are  Creoles  of 
British,  French  and  Spanish  blood;  the  rest  of 
the  people  are  negroes.  Besides  asphalt,  Trini- 
dad exports  cocoa,  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coEFee, 
tobacco,  fruit,  timber,  dyewoods  and  india  rub- 
bw.   See  WxBi  Imdhb. 

[DAD,  Ckiui.,  the  county  seat  of  Laa 
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ninety-one  miles  south  of  Pueblo  and  685  miles 
southwest  of  Kansas  City.  Its  site  is  on  the 
Las  Animas  River,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  It  ia  served  by  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  Je  Santa  Fe,  the  Denver  &.  Rio 
Grande,  the  Colorado  A  Wyoming  and  the 
Colorado  A  Southern  railways,  and  electric 
lines  operate  north  and  south  The  prosperity 
of  the  city  depends  mainly  on  the  mines  and  on 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  vicmity;  the 
annuel  output  of  the  mines  is  estimated  at 
t8f50000  The  industrial  establishments  in- 
clude railroad  offices  and  shops  and  a  wool- 
scourmg  mill  Trinidad  has  a  $380000  county 
courthouse  constructed  in  1916  a  S200  000  Fed- 
eral building  erected  in  1003  a  high  school,  a 
business  school  Saint  Joseph  s  Academy,  San 
Rafael  Hospital  and  a  Carnegie  Library.  In 
1910  the  population  was  10,204  in  191S  it  was 
13375  (Federal  estimate) 

T&IHITY,  fnn'i  l\,  the  conception  of  God  as 
one,  and  yet  as  having  a  threefold  personality, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  doctrine  is  a 
development  of  Christian  theology,  not  being 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  capable  of 
being  deduced  from  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  first  authoritative  statement  of  be- 
lief in  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  was  made 
by  the  earliest  general  council  of  churches,  held 
at  Nice  in  325,  which  also  declared  the  Son  to 
be  of  equal  substance  with  the  Father,  With 
regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  East  and  West 
subsequently  divided,  the  Eastern  Church  hold- 
ing procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
through  the  Son,  and  the  West  procession  alike 
from  Father  and  Son.  In  the  Protestant  view, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  equal,  each 
having  a  specific  activity,  the  Father  that  of 
creation,  the  Son  that  of  redemption,  and  the 
Spirit  that  of  sanctificatiou,  but  the  doctrine  of 
the  three  in  one  is  considered  to  be  a  mystery 
for  which  there  ia  no  adequate  explanation. 

TRINIIY  SUNDAY,  the  Sunday  aft«r  Pente- 
cost, or  Wh.Ufu.nday,  sacred  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Trinity,  and  introduced  into  the  Church 
calendar  by  Pope  John  XXU  (1316-1334).  It 
concludes  the  principal  Church  festivals  of  the 
year,  and  the  succeeding  Sundays  till  Advent 
are  called  Sundays  after  Trinity.  The  receiving 
of  Holy  Communion  between  the  first  Sunday 
of  Lent  BJid  Trinity  Sunday  is  obligatory  on  all 
communicants  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

TRIP  HAHHES,  a  power  hammer  used 
principslly  in  such  forgings  as  do  not  require 
the  heavy  blows  of  a  steam  hammer.  It  ia 
mounted  on  a  pivoted  beam,  which  has  an 
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upward  and  downward  motion.  The  hammer 
is  raised  by  the  action  of  a  revolving  cylinder 
with  cams,  and  is  released  when  it  has  reached 
the  highest  point  within  the  range  of  lift  of  the 
cams,  falling  by  its  own  weight.  Unlike  the 
action  of  the  steam  hammer,  the  stroke  of  the 
trip  hammer  cannot  be  controlled.  When  the 
hammer  drops  it  does  so  with  full  weight.  It 
may,  however,  be  released  before  it  is  raised 
to  its  extreme  height,  which  lessens  the  force 
of  the  blow. 

A  form  of  speech  commonly  heard  refers  to 
tnp4iammer  blows,  meaning  that  the  blows  are 
delivered  with  every  ounce  of  force  available. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE,  irip'^l  alt' am,  a  name 
given  at  various  times  to  a  union  by  treaty  of 
three  powers  of  Europe  for  stated  periods  of 
time,  to  assure  protection  for  each  member 
against  outside  powers  and  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  European  states.  The 
first  treaty  of  this  kind  was  signed  in  1668  by 
England,  Holland  and  Sweden  to  prevent  Louis 
XIV  of  France  from  taking  possession  of  the 
Low  Countries  (now  Holland  and  Belgium). 
Another  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  power  of  Spain  was  made  in  1717  between 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland. 

The  Last  Triple  Alliance.  In  1882,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  allied  themselves  by 
treaty  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
the  Balkans  by  Russia  and  to  prevent  France 
from  declaring  war  upon  Germany.  This  treaty 
was  broken  by  Italy  in  1915  when  that  country 
not  only  refused  to  aid  Austria  and  Germany  in 
the  War  of  the  Nations,  but  declared  war  upon 
Austria  in  1915  and  did  not  remain  in  a  cordial 
mood  toward  Germany.  Italy  claimed  that 
Germany  first  violated  the  terms  of  the  Alli- 
ance by  declaring  war  upon  its  enemies  without 
consulting  the  Italian  power  at  Rome.  This 
omiflsion  of  a  clear  obligation  Italy  resented,  as 
it  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Germanic  powers 
considered  the  Italians  a  minor  factor,  or  that 
Italy  was  not  greatly  above  the  position  of  a 
VBasal  state.  Moreover,  the  alliance  was  en- 
tered into  for  defensive  purposes,  and  in  the 
War  of  the  Nations  Germany  assumed  the  of- 
fenuYe.  Thus  Italy  was  justified  in  refusing 
iti  aaaifltanGe.    See  War  of  the  Nations. 

TRIPLX  ENTENTE,  ahntaknt',  the  French 
tenn  for  triple  alliance.  The  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Nations  in  1914  found  the  chief 
poweri  in  Europe  divided  into  two  opposing 
group*— the  Triple  Alliance,  consisting  of  Ger- 
maiqr,  Austria-Hungaiy  and  Italy;  and  the 
Tnfk  Entente^  oomposed  of  England,  France 


and  Russia.  The  Triple  Alliance  had  been 
formed  in  1882,  and  to  offset  its  influence 
France  and  Russia  had  concluded  a  dual  alli- 
ance in  1895.  In  1904  England  settled  out- 
standing differences  with  France  and  in  1907 
came  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  about 
their  respective  policies  in  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Tibet  and  other  regions  where  their  interests 
conflicted.  These  arrangements  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Entente.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  league  was  nothing  more  than  an 
informal  alliance,  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war  closer  consolidation  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  on  September  5,  1914,  each  of 
the  Entente  powers  joined  the  others  in  a 
definite  agreement  and  promised  not  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. The  Triple  Alliance  came  to  an  end  in 
1915,  when  Italy  declared  war  upon  Austria- 
Hungary  and  joined  the  Entente  allies.  The 
entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war  changed  the 
original  league  into  the  Quadruple  Entente. 
See  War  of  the  Nations. 

TRIP'OLI,  the  name  commonly  applied  to 
one  of  the  Barbary  states,  an  Italian  depend- 
ency on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  lying 
between  the  Libyan  Desert  on  the  east  and 
Tunis  and  the  Sahara  Desert  on  the  west  (see 
map,  page  588).  The  southern  boundary  is  in- 
definite, but  the  southern  part  includes  Fezzan, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  French 
Sahara.  The  total  area  is  estimated  to  be  406,- 
000  square  miles;  the  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1911,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  523,000 
natives  (Berbers)  and  about  6,000  Europeans. 
There  are  also  large  numbers  of  Jews.  When 
the  region  was  annexed  to  Italy  in  1911,  the 
Italian  government  announced  that  Libya,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  country,  was  to  be  re- 
stored. Hence  the  ofiScial  Italian  name  of 
Tripoli  is  Libya  Italiana. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  dependency 
is  divided  into  the  independent  districts  of  Tri- 
politania  and  Cyrenaica;  the  city  of  Tripoli 
(73,000  inhabitants)  is  the  capital  of  the  former, 
and  Benghazi  (35,000)  of  the  latter.  The  loca- 
tion of  these  cities  is  shown  on  the  map  of 
Africa,  opposite  page  81.  Italian  is  the  ofiScial 
language,  but  Arabic  is  spoken  by  the  majority 
of  the  people. 

Much  of  the  country  is  a  barren,  elevated 
plateau,  with  occasional  oases  along  the  water- 
courses, which  are  filled  with  water  only  in  the 
rainy  season.  There  are  no  permanent  streams, 
but  springs  frequently  occur.  There  is  a  stretch 
of  fertile  country  about  Tripoli  city.    Wheat, 
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safTron,  barley,  grapes,  dates,  figs,  olivca,  lemons 
and  .ilmonds  are  grown,  and  the  raising  of 
sheep  is  of  considerable  importance.  In  gen- 
eral, the  country  is  not  well  developed.  Sponge 
fishing  has  been  carried  on  since  1885,  aod  there 


is  Bome  exploitation  of  the  salt  and  sulphur 
deposits  along  Ihe  coast.  InlaDd  communica- 
tion is  chiefly  by  means  of  caravan  routes,  and 
these  routes  arc  often  the  scenes  of  bandit 
raids.  Railroad  building,  however,  has  been 
started.  Ostrich  feathers,  carried  by  caravans 
from  Central  Africa  to  the  city  of  Tripoli,  are 
exported  in  large  numbers  to  London  and  Paris 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  Other  ex- 
ports, brought  from  interior  Africa,  include 
gold,  ivory  and  rubber. 

Tripoli  in  ancient  times  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it 
WW  wTCBtcd  by  the  Romans.  After  passing  in 
turn  to  the  Vandals.  Greeks  and  Arabs,  it  be- 
came in  the  sixteenth  century  a  dependency  of 
tiie  Turkish  Empire.  For  a  century  previous 
to  1836  the  sultan's  authority  was  only  nominal, 
but  in  that  year  the  ruling  bey  was  deposed  and 
k  BBW  Turkish  governor  was  appointed.  The 
riite  then  became  a  Turkish  vilayet.  Early  in 
thtiUM  century  the  navy  of  the  young  Ameri- 
■i^tiaa  «iicc«..«fij||y  d.f.n-i.d  the  rights  of 
HbMvMM!]*  ill  tho  M..,l,t,  iranean  Sea  and 
*'**_Tripoli(jinH  to  ,.,,,.,.  their  acta  of 
ONI  Turkey  in  1911 
"lueen  that  nation 
f  lliilory). 
iind  seaport,  occu- 
11'  Mediterranean. 
cniw  an  interesting 
iirtiriit  walls,  minareta, 
'"i".  l>iit  a  closer  view 
f^riibt,  „„.!  ],,„_  ^ean  houaes 
It  is  the  termirius 
routes    i,i„i   carries  on   the 
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manufacture  of  rugs,  scarfs  and  leather.  The 
Jews  are  the  most  active  tradesmen.  Its  chief 
points  of  interest  are  the  imposing  castle  of  the 
beys  and  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch  erected 
to  Marcus  Aurelius.  j.b.c. 

Consult  Todd's  Tripoli.  Ifir  Kyttrrlout;  Lap- 
worth  and  Zimmerman's  Tripoli  and  Youno 
Italv. 

Relmtcd  Bnfcicet*.      In    connection    with    tills 
description    ot    Tripoli    the    reader    may    consult 
the  following  articles  In  Ihese  volumes: 
Barbary  Slates  Italy,  subtllle  HUlorv 

Berl>ers  Turkey,  subtitle  Eittorp 

TRIPOLI,  a  mineral  resembling  clay  or  chalk, 
composed  chiefly  of  minute  shells  containing 
silica,  which  are  so  hard  that  they  will  scratch 
glass.  Thick  deposits  of  tripoli  are  sometimes 
found  under  peat  beds.  When  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  tripoli  is  used  for  polishing  glass,  metals 
and  marbles.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  originally  brought  from  Tripoli  in 
Africa.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  France,  Italy.  Germany  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

TRIREHE,  tri'reem,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Latin  trei,  meaning  three,  and  remu«,  mean- 
ing oar,  refers  to  an  ancient  war  vessel,  invented 
by  the  Corinthians,  having  three  seta  of  oars 
arranged  one  above  another.  The  trireme  was 
steered  by  paddles  at  the  stem,  and  was  pn>- 
vided  with  sails  to  use  when  not  in  battle.  The 
vessel  was  of  light  draught  and  could  easily  be 
hauled  on  shore,  and  it  was  quickly  and  skil- 
fully maneuvered  in  battle.  At  Salarais.  the 
great  naval  battle  between  the  Persians  and 
Greeks  in  480  b.  c,  the  Grecian  fleet  numbered 
380  ships,  most  of  which  were  triremes.  See 
full-page  illustration,  under  Wahship. 

TRIDHPH,  tri'umi,  a  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
thriamboa,  the  name  given  to  a  procession  in 
honor  of  the  god  Bacchus.  In  ancient  Rome  a 
triumph  was  the  highest  honor  that  could  be 
bestowed  on  a  genera!  on  his  return  from  a  suc- 
cessful campaign.  The  victor  entered  the  city 
of  Rome  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four 
horses.  He  was  crowned  with  laurel  and  bwe  a 
scepter  in  his  left  hand,  a  laurel  wreath  in  hia 
right.  The  Senate,  on  foot,  beaded  the  proces- 
sion, with  the  magistrates,  followed  by  a  lai^ 
body  of  trumpeters.  A  train  of  carriages  laden 
with  spoils  of  war  came  neit.  Osen  to  be  sac- 
rifieed  and  the  priesta  of  the  sacrifice  walked  in 
front  of  distinguished  captives  and  inferior 
prisoners,  the  latter  in  chains.  The  victor,  hero 
of  the  day,  was  accompanied  by  his  children 
and  friends,  the  rear  of  the  procession  being 
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formed  by  soldiery,  who  were  given  free  li- 
cense to  sing  or  to  jest. 

Under  the  Empire  none  but  the  emperor 
could  be  given  a  triumph ;  succeMful  generals 
received  rewards  and  decorations  only,  although 
a  lesser  triumph  was  occasionally  given  a  great 
genera),  in  which  case  the  victor  walked,  and 
was  not  crowned.  This  was  called  an  ovation, 
and  concluded  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  in- 
stead of  a  bull  or  ox.  The  Latin  ovis,  the  name 
of  the  genus  to  which  sheep  and  goats  belong, 
gave  the  name  ovation  to  the  minor  triumph. 

A  triumph  given  to  a  naval  commander  was 
very  similar  to  that  given  a  general,  but  was 
UBuaUy  on  a  smaller  scale  and  marked  by  naval 
display,  prows  of  ships  and  other  nautical  tro- 
phies being  borne  through  the  streeta. 

TBIUHVIKATB,  Iri  urn' vi  rale,  in  ancient 
Rome  the  name  given  to  any  board  of  three  men 
united  in  office.  The  famous  First  Triumvirate, 
composed  of  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crasaus,  had 
no  real  right  to  the  name,  aa  it  existed  without 
legal  sanction.  Octavius  (Augustus),  Lepidus 
and  Antony  formed  what  was  really  a  triumvi- 
rate, for  their  coalition  was  legalised  by  the 
Senate. 

Related  SakjFclB.    The   titatory   or   these   fa- 
minis    triumvirates   may    be    learned    trom    the 
fDltowJns  articles  In  these  volumen: 
Antony,  Mark  Lepidus.  Marcus 

August  ua  AemllluB 

Caeaar,  CaJus  Julius  pompey 

CrassuB,  UarcuB  IJclnlus 

TBOGON,  tro'gahn,  a  group  of  birds  found 
in  warm  r^ons  in  both  the  eastern  and  the 
western  bemiepberea,  noted  for  their  beautiful 
plumage.  They  have  a  peculiar  foot  structure, 
as  the  first  and  second  toes  are  reversed.  The 
ImII  is  short  and  strong,  the  tail  uauaily  elon- 
gated, and  the  feet  are  small  and  weak.  The 
Old  World  trogons  feed  chiefly  on  insects;  the 
American  species  eat  trait,  lizards,  grasshoppers, 
ants,  beetles  and  small  crabs.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  brilliantly  colored  of  the  group 
is  the  Central  American  qucUet.  For  descrip- 
tion and  picture  of  this  bird  see  page  4901. 

TSOIS  EITIEIIES,  tmah  re  vyair' ,  a  city  in 
Quebec.    See  Tbbeb  Hivdib. 

TKO'JAHWAK.    See  Teor. 

TB0LLIK6,  Iraki' in;/,  a  method  of  fishing 
with  A  moving  line.  It  is  a  sport  dear  to  the 
angler  who  does  not  care  for  an  easy  victory, 
for  the  fish  that  are  caught  in  this  fashion  are 
worthy  of  any  fisherman's  mettle.  The  giant 
tftipim  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Florida 
eoHt  and  the  oavage  muskellunge,  the  undia- 
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puted  monarch  of  the  northern  lakes,  are  among 
the  chief  prices  taken  by  trolling.  In  order  to 
make  the  lure  more  tempting  to  the  fish,  the 
angler  uses  what  is  called  a  spinning  bait,  which 
deceives  the  fish  into  believing  it  is  about  to 
swallow  A  live  morsel.  Originally  this  was  sim- 
ply the  bowl  of  a  teaspoon  to  which  a  hook  had 
been  soldered;  the  present  spoon  hook,  how- 
ever, is  a  bit  of  flat,  polished  metal,  which 
skips  and  spins  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  is  made  etill  more  irresistible  to  hungry  fish 
by  a  gaudy  tuft  of  feathers.  The  line,  which 
must  be  particularly  tough  and  strong  for  the 
heavier  fish,  is  usually  trailed  from  the  stem  of 
a  skifl  or  launch,  but  trolling  from  the  shore  is 
also  practiced.    See  Anguno. 


THE  TROQON 

IROLLOPE,  iTol'up,  Amthont  (I81M8S2), 
an  English  novelist,  bom  in  London.  His  edu- 
cation was  not  extensive,  for  it  consisted  of  a 
course  at  a  public  school ;  and  when  at  twenty 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  postal  service  he 
had  given  no  promise  of  the  unusual  literary 
ability  that  he  later  displayed.  The  first  of  his 
works  appeared  during  the  years  1847-1S50,  but 
it  was  not  until  185S,  when  The  Warden  was 
published,  that  he  won  marked  recognition. 
Following  this  came  others,  continuations,  in  a 
sense,  of  the  first,  Barchester  Toteera,  Doctor 
Thome,  Framley  Parsonage  and  The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Bartet.  In  this  group  of  novels 
the  society  of  the  English  cathedral  town  is 
reproduced  in  a  most  careful  manner,  and  with 
great  humoc  and  pathos.    In  the  second  and 


E»  appears  Mrs.  Proudie,  his 

industrious  worker.  Of  the 
,  followed  his  firvt  successful 
lentioDed  Tht  Three  Clerks, 
ey  Farm,  Can  Yom  Forgive 
in,  The  Eustace  Diamonds, 
Right,  containing  a.  penetrat- 
alousy,  The  Way  We  Live 
n  Senator  and  biographiea  of 
Very  popular  in  his  own 
3vela  have  been  somewhat 
8  death,  but  of  late  years 

revival  of  interest  in  them. 
sketch  of  Thackeray  for  the 

L  musical  instrumeot  on  the 
,  used  in  orchestras  and  mili- 
i  o!  the  volume,  depth  and 
i.  It  consists  of  a  tube  twice 
t   Irumpet-ahaped   bell    and 
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of  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece 
nism.  By  the  manipulation 
ir  tube  is  altered  in  length 
accordingly  varied  from  the 
'  instrument  is  at  ito  highest 
[e  is  closed.  Like  the  violin, 
a  complete  chromatic  scale. 
8,  called  alio,  tenor,  bass  and 
arms  usually  seen  in  concert 
,  t«nor  and  bass,  for  when 
lese  three  sound  in  perfect 
or  the  contrabHSB  is  a  part  of 
er's  Nibelungen  Ring.  In  a 
ment  there  btb  rotary  valves 
)  mechftnism,  but  the  tones 
ire  than  in  the  older  type. 
r  fluPERTZooM  (1597-1653), 
'.  who  during  his  career 
an  thirty  iinvnl  engage- 
LHolIand.    His  father 


■Tier   nis   esunpe  several 
*t»»n«l   to  Holland  to 
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In  1S22  he  was  made  lieutenant,  and  two 
years  later  was  captain  of  a  frigate.  When  in 
1S37  he  attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral, 
he  reorganised  his  fleet,  which  was  poorly 
equipped  and  badly  trained.  In  1639  he  started 
out  after  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  won  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Gravelinea,  completely  destroying  it.  On  his 
return  Tramp  was  enthusiastically  received, 
and  was  soon  made  admiral  of  Holland. 

When,  in  1652,  the  English,  by  the  Navigation 
Act  and  other  oppressive  measures,  precipi- 
tated the  war  with  Hdland,  Tromp  was  en- 
trusted with  his  countiy's  defense.  At  first  he 
was  victorious  against  the  English  commander, 
Blake,  even  with  groBsly  inferior  equipment, 
and  controlled  the  English  Channel  for  about 
three  months.  The  British  then  built  new  and 
powerful  ships,  and  when  in  Februaiy,  1653, 
Tromp  left  Holland  with  a  convoy  of  richly- 
laden  merchantmen,  Blake  attacked  bim. 
Tromp  kept  up  a  gallant  running  Bght,  and 
though  his  vessels  were  shattered,  with  coid 
judgment  and  heroism  he  managed  to  bring 
125  merchantmen  safely  to  Holland. 

Again,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  the  two 
fleets  met,  but  the  Dutch  vessels,  poorly 
manned  and  equipped,  were  no  match  tor  the 
enemy,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  Texel.  Yet 
once  more  Holland  got  together  an  inferior 
fleet  (composed  mostly  of  converted  merchant- 
men) and  Tromp  set  out  on  what  was  acknowl- 
edged a  "desperate  task."  He  broke  the  Eng- 
lish blockade,  but  twenty-four  of  his  ships  de- 
serting, the  British  won  the  victory.  In  this 
battle  Tromp  was  shot  through  the  heart,  his 
last  words  being  "Be  of  good  courage!"  There 
is  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  at 
Delft.  BJ)M. 

TROITDHJBM,  tron'vem,  a  seaport  and  in- 
dustrial city  in  Norway,  ranking  next  to  Chris- 
tiania  and  Bergen  in  population.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  amid  surrounding  hills,  and 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nid  River,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Trondhjem  Fiord. 
Trondhjem  is  a  city  of  wide,  regular  streets, 
but  its  bouses  are  nearly  all  built  of  wood.  Its 
Anglo-Norman  cathedral  is  the  most  imposing 
church  in  Norway,  and  is  the  scene  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Norway's  kings  and  queens.  Other 
interesting  features  are  the  fortress  of  Chris- 
tiansstcn,  a  marine  arsenal,  and  the  museum  of 
the  Society  of  Sciences.  There  is  considerable 
activity  in  shipping.  The  chief  eitporta  are 
copper  ore,  iron  and  pyrites,  wood  pulp,  timber 
and  fish.    The  industrial  establishments  include 
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■faipyards,  sugar  refineries,  sawmilk,  breweries 
and  machine  sfaope.  Fopuktioa  in  1910,  45,335. 
TfiOPIC  BIBD  or  BOATSWAIir,  bokl' 
taaj/n,  a  bird  which  flies  continually  over  tropic 
watera,  diving  perpendicularly  for  fish,  in  the 
manner  of  terns,  but  distinguished  from  them 
l^  its  long,  willowy,  middle  tailfeathers.    Ita 


plumage  is  pure  white  or  pinkish  in  color  and 
of  a  remarkably  soft,  satiny  appearance.  The 
beet-known  species  ia  the  red-biiled  tropic  bird, 
which  occurs  accidentally  as  far  north  as  New- 
foundland. It  ia  pure  white,  with  a  coral-red 
bill,  and  is  nearly  forty  inches  in  length,  twenty- 
six  inches  being  the  measure  of  the  tail.  Others 
are  the  yeUow-bUled  and  the  red^tailed  tropic 
binU.  All  species  nest  in  colonies,  in  holes  or 
crevices  in  the  rocks  or  on  the  bare  sand.  The 
one  egg  is  whitish  or  brownish,  mottled  with 
dark  brown.  Male  and  female  incubate  in  turn, 
displaying  a  vicious  temper  if  disturbed. 

TBOPICS,  trop'ikt,  in  astronomy,  two  circles 
on  the  celestial  sphere,  lying  parallel  with  the 
equator  and  distant  from  it  twenty-three  and 
<Hie-half  degrees  each.  They  mark  the  seem- 
ing limits  of  the  sun's  journeys  north  and  south 
of  the  equator.  The  northern  one  touches  the 
ecliptic  at  the  lodiacal  sign  Cancer,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  the 
southern  tropic  takes  the.same  Capricorn  for  a 
■milar  reBS<Hi. 

In  GMgiaphy.  The  tropics  are  the  two  paral- 
lels of  latitude  which  pass  through  the  extreme 
southerly  and  northerly  points  on  the  earth's 
surface  at  which  the  sun  can  be  seen  directly 
overhead.  The  tropic  north  of  the  equator  is 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  that  south  of  the 
equator  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Each  is 
twenty-three  and  one-half  degrees  from  the 
equator.  The  tropics  mark  the  limits  of  that 
taae  of  the  earth's  surface  which  has  the  high- 
est temperature,  with  a  comparatively  small 
range  of  variation  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
called  the  torrid  lone.  The  regions  included  in 
the  torrid  aooe  an  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
<roiiKs. 


Related  BnbjcctD.    The  reader  la  referred  to 
the  tollowlng  articles  In  these  volumes: 
Aatronomy  Capricorn 

Cancer  Zone 

TSOUBASODR,  Iroo'ba  dtihr,  a  group  of 
lyrical  poets  who  flourished  in  Southern  France 
between  the  eleventh  and  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. As  composers  of  charming  love  poems, 
expressed  in  the  musical  Proven^  dialect,  they 
stand  out  in  literary  history  as  interesting  fig- 
ures of  the  romantic  age  of  chivalry.  They 
idealised  beauty,  grace  and  courtesy,  aild  in 
their  verses  lauded  the  romance  of  war  and  ad- 
venture, but  more  than  all,  they  sang  of  the 
beauty  of  love.  They  led  a  wandering  life, 
traveling  from  court  to  court  and  singing  their 
verses  to  admiring  knights  and  their  ladies. 
Those  of  the  troubadours  who  could  not  sing 
taught  their  verses  to  professional  musicians 
called  jongleura.  Sometimes  the  jongleurs  ac- 
companied the  poets  and  played  while  the  lat- 
ter sang,  and  occasionally  the  jongleur  himself 
was  a  troubadour.  Though  the  troubadours 
were  chiefly  of  the  middle  classes,  a  number  of 
them  were  of  the  nobility  and  even  the  roy- 
alty.  They  were  also  known  in  Northern  Italy 
and  in  Spain,  where  they  counted  among  their 
patrons  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  See 
French  Literature;  Proven^ivl  Lanouage  and 
LrrERATVRE;  Trouvbres. 

TROOI,  a  group  of  fish  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  salmon,  many  species  of 
which  are  important  food  and  game  fish. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  trout  are  inhabitants  of 
fresh  waters,  and  they  are  much  sought  by 
anglers  who  frequent  northern  lakes  and  rivers. 
As  a  rule  they  are  gamy  and  possess  voracious 
appetites.  Scientists  divide  trout  into  two  main 
classes,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  vomer, 
or  bone  forming  the  front^jput  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  One  group,  represented  by  the 
salmon  trout,  has  a  flat  vomer,  with  teeth  on 
its  shaft;  the  other  group  has  a  boat-shaped 
vomer,  with  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  bone. 
The  latter  class  embraces  the  chans,  or  true 
trout.  Salmon  trout  (which  see)  are  structur- 
ally the  link  between  salmon  and  trout. 

Of  all  the  charrs,  none  is  more  widely  known 
than  the  brook  trout,  an  active  and  beautiful 
fish  found  originally  in  the  Appalachian  regions, 
westward  through  the  Great  Lakes  territory  to 
Minnesota,  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
from  the  Saskatchewan  River  to  Labrador.  It 
is  native  to  these  regions,  but  has  been  intro- 
duced into  various  lakes  and  streams  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  West.     It 
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Asia  Minor,  made  famous  by  one  of  the  great- 
eat  poems  in  the  world — the  Iliad.  That  there 
really  was  such  a  city,  recent  excavations  have 
made  very  probable,  and  the  lan!c  part  which 
it  played  in  the  legends  of  the  Greeks  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
aiie  and  importance.  All  the  marvelous  things 
which  the  Greeks  told  of  Troy  happened  in 
the  prehistoric  days  in  the  twelfth  century  b.  c., 


but  wilhm  hiitonc  times,  about  700  d.  c,  the 
Greeks  built  a  city,  Ilium  by  name,  on  what 
they  supposed  was  the  site  of  the  ruined  city. 
Whether  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War  be  simply 
legend,  or  whether  it  lie  on  the  borderland  be- 
tween history  and  mythology,  can  never  be 
known,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  value  of 
the  tale,  which  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the 
freshest  and  most  fascinating  of  stories.  The 
following  paragraphs  give  a  aummajy  of  the  tale. 


The  Trojan  War 


Faria.  In  the  days  of  Priam,  the  king,  Troy 
became  a  great  city,  but  there  were  signs  of 
approaching  disaster.  When  Prince  Paris  was 
born  it  was  foretold  that  he  should  bring  trou- 
ble to  his  country,  and  to  avoid  this  the  royal 
father  ordered  the  boy  to  be  exposed  on  the 
hillside  to  die.  The  servants  did  his  bidding, 
but  scarcely  had  they  gone  when  an  old  shep- 
herd found  the  beautiful  boy  and  carried  him 
to  bis  home.  There  Paris  grew  up  as  the  shep- 
herd's son,  tending  the  flocks  of  his  foster- 
father  on  Mount  Ida. 

The  Golden  Apple.  When  Paris  had  become 
a  young  man,  handsome  as  a  god,  there  oc- 
euired  a  wonderful  wedding,  to  which  no  one 
thought  of  inviting  him.  It  was  the  wedding 
of  the  sea  nymph  Thetis  with  Peleua,  and  to 
it  came  all  the  immortals  except  Eris,  goddess 
of  discord.  To  avenge  the  slight  shown  her, 
Eris  threw  among  the  guests  a  golden  apple 
bearing  the  inscription,  "For  the  fairest,"  and 
■he  accomplished  her  purpose,  for  out  of  it 
trme  a  wrangle  which  resulted  in  the  disastrous 
siege  of  Troy.  Venus,  Juno  and  Minerva  all 
jealously  claimed  the  apple,  and  a  most  un- 
seemly quarrel  ensued,  of  which  Paris  was 
finally  chosen  as  judge. 

All  three  goddenea  appeared  before  him  on 
Mount  Ida,  each  offering  him  a  bribe  if  he 
would  decide  for  her. 

"I  will  give  you  power  and  riches,"  declared 
Juno. 


"I  will  make  you  a  famous  warrior,"  said  the 
martial  Minerva. 

"I  shall  give  you  the  most  beautiful  woman 
on  earth  tor  your  wife,"  smiled  Venus. 

Not  because  of  her  promise,  but  because  she 
was  really  the  most  beautiful,  Paris  gave  the 
apple  to  Venus.  He  needed  no  beautiful  wife, 
for  he  had  already  wedded  the  nymph  Oenone, 
whom  he  loved;  but  by  his  decision  he  won  not 
only  the  hatred  of  Juno  and  Mineri'a,  but  the 
still  more  disastrous  favor  of  Venus. 

Helen  of  Troy.  Very  shortly  Paris  was  re- 
called to  his  father's  palace,  and  soon  afterward 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Sparta,  in  Greece,  urged 
on  by  Venus,  though  this  he  did  not  know. 
There  he  met  Helen,  wife  of  the  Spartan  king 
Menelaus,  and  the  most  beautiful  woman  on 
earth,  and  with  her  he  fell  in  love.  Through  the 
influence  of  Venus,  Helen  returned  his  love. 
WhetJier  she  consented  to  flee  with  him  to  Troy 
or  he  abducted  her,  there  is  doubt;  but  she 
went,  forgetting  apparently  that  all  the  heroes 
of  Greece  bad  promised  to  aid  her  husband  if 
ony  disaster  ever  overtook  him.  The  heroes 
were  true  to  their  oath,  and  preparations  for 
the  expedition  began  immediately  after  the 
flight. 

They  were  not  made  in  a  moment,  these  ex- 
tensive preparations,  and  many  difficulties  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  Greeks.  First  Ulysses,  wisest 
of  the  Greeks,  bad  to  be  induced  to  join  the 
expedition;  then  Agamemnon,  the  Greek  com- 
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lief,  had  to  placate  Diana  by  the 
lis  daughter  Iphigenia,  but  finally 

sail  for  Troy,  where  preparations 
a  in  progress, 
of  Troy.    For  nine  years  the  strug- 

with  varying  fortunes.  The  Tro- 
ompelled  to  shut  themselves  up 
city,  but  beyond  that  the  invaders 
>  accomplish  nothing.  Then  came 
5  wrath"  of  Achilles,  greatest  of 
s,  which  was  almost  fatal  to  the 
le  and  which  he  was  induced  only 
h  of  his  friend  Patroclus  to  lay 
L  Achilles  once  more  fighting  for 
rreeks  felt  a  return  of  confidence, 
ector,  the  noble  hero  of  Troy,  was 
jmed  as  if  their  victory  was  won. 
I  himself  was  put  to  death  soon 

the  treacherous  Paris,  and  matters 
t  a  standstill. 

en  Horse.  But  the  crafty  Ulysses 
•Ian.  He  induced  the  Greeks  to 
ntic  wooden  horse  and  to  conceal 

of  armed  men,  while  all  the  rest 
ks  took  to  their  ships,  apparently 
ention  of  sailing  for  home.  The 
IS  successful.     The  curious  Trojans, 

warnings  of  Laocoon,  priest  of 
agged  the  wonderful  horse  within 
s,  and  in  the  night  the  armed  men 
1  let  into  the  city  the  Greek  forces, 
olen  back  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
errified  Trojans  rushed  from  their 
to  fall  by  the  swords  of  the 
in  a  brief  time  the  whole  city  was 
L  few  escaped,  and  one  great  chief- 
,  embarked  on  a  most  marvelous 
Aeneid)  . 

•oy.  The  Greeks  could  claim  for 
10  proud  victory,  since  it  was  by 
t  by  valor  that  the  long  siege  was 

A.MC  C. 

safs  Homer  and  History;  Saints- 
Jouriahing  of  Romance  and  the  Rise 

DbJedM.  The  followingT  articles  in 
IS  will  be  of  interest  in  connection 
ry  of  ancient  Troy: 

Juno 

LaocoOn 

Menelaus 
Ijk  Minerva 

B  Paris 

H  Priam 

■  Thetis 

V  Ulysses 

W  Venus 

f  Wooden  Horse 


TROY,  N.  v.,  an  important  distributing  point 
and  industrial  center,  noted  especially  for  the 
manufacture  of  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs.  It  is 
the  leading  center  in  the  United  States  for  this 
industry.  Troy  is  the  county  seat  of  Rensselaer 
County,  and  is  situated  in  the  central-eastern 
part  of  the  state,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  at  the  head  of  tidewater  navigation, 
opposite  the  main  outlets  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals  (see  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal).  Albany,  the  state  capital,  is  six  miles 
south,  and  New  York  City  is  151  miles  south. 
Steamers  and  barges  ply  regularly  between 
Troy  and  New  York,  and  there  is  water  com- 
munication with  the  Great  Lakes  through  the 
Erie  Canal  and  with  Canada  through  the 
Champlain  Canal.  Railway  transportation  is 
provided  by  the  New  York  Central,  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  rail- 
roads, and  electric  lines  afford  passenger  and 
freight  service  to  near-by  cities.  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, English,  Italians  and  Russians  comprise 
a  large  part  of  the  population,  which  in  1910 
was  76,813;  in  1916  it  was  77,916  (Federal  esti- 
mate). With  contiguous  communities  there  is 
a  centralized  population  of  135,000. 

Location  and  Description.  The  city  lies  for 
the  most  part  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending along  the  river  for  several  miles  and 
eastward  to  hills  that  rise  in  some  places  to  a 
height  of  about  5(X)  feet.  Four  bridges  connect 
it  with  Watervliet,  Cohoes,  Green  Island  and 
Waterford,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river; 
that  to  the  last-named  city,  built  1804,  was  the 
oldest  covered  wooden  bridge  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  constructed  for  wagon  and  foot 
traffic,  but  is  now  used  for  electric  car  service. 
At  the  shore  River  Street  follows  the  winding 
course  of  the  river,  and  the  intersecting  streets, 
which  are  regularly  laid  out,  form  a  number  of 
triangles;  in  one  of  these  is  a  fine  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  monument,  nearly  100  feet  high.  The 
more  attractive  residential  districts  and  Pros- 
pect Park,  which  covers  more  than  eighty  acres, 
occupy  the  heights,  which  afford  a  beautiful 
view  of  river  and  valley.  Oakwood  Cemetery 
(400  acres)  has  an  admirable  site  about  300  feet 
higher  than  the  lower  city.  It  contains  the 
Earl  Crematory  and  is  the  burial  place  of  Gen- 
eral Wool,  of  Mexican  War  fame,  and  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  known  in  history  as  the  Rock  of 
Chickamauga. 

Institutions  and  Buildings.  In  addition  to 
its  public  school  system,  the  city  has  Emma 
Willard  Female  Seminary,  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  including  the  Gurley,  Plum 
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ud  Sage  Memorial  buildings;  it  was  eetab- 
liahed  in  1825  aa  the  Troy  Female  Seminary 
and  ma  among  the  firat  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  is  a  famous  school  of  civil  engineering, 
and  the  city  has  also  Russell  Sage  College  of 
Pnctical  Arts.  There  are  four  asylums  for  or- 
phans, three  hospitals,  a  home  for  the  aged  and 
a  refcwmatory.  The  noteworthy  buildings  are 
the  gnuiite  poet  office,  courthouse,  city  hall, 
the  new  union  station,  a  white  marble  public 
library,  and  a  fine  savings  bank  building;  the 
latter  contains  a  large  music  hall.  Among  re- 
cent structures  of  importance  are  fine  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings. 

Hannfactorei.  At  Troy  the  state  has  con- 
structed a  dam  across  the  Hudson  River,  and 
the  water  power  thereby  obtained,  with  that 
of  the  Wynantakill  and  Poestenkill  rivers,  each 
having  a  fall  of  about  200  feet,  offers  induce- 
ments to  manufacturers,  and  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  plants,  some  of  which  are  among  the 
largest  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
eollar^nd-cuff  industry  gives  employment  to 
more  than  20,000  people,  and  has  an  annual 
output  of  118,000,000,  and  special  machinery  is 
made  for  it  in  Troy.  Until  1910  ninety-«ight 
per  cent  of  the  men's  collars  made  in  the 
United  States  came  from  this  city.  One  of  the 
largest  factories  in  the  Union  for  making 
mathematical  instruments  is  located  here;  the 
iron  products  are  known  for  their  superior 
grade,  and  tJie  factories  and  furnaces  are  the 
largest  in  the  Elastem  states.  Troy  makes  the 
famous  machine-made  horseshoe,  invented  by 
Benry  Burden;  guns  for  the  United  States  coast 
defense  are  made  in  the  arsenal  at  Watervlict. 

Hiatoty.  The  site  of  Troy  was  known  as 
Van  der  Heyden's  Feny  and  as  Ferryhook  un- 
til 1789,  when  the  town  received  its  present 
Dame.  The  appellation  "Uncle  Sam"  was  first 
applied  to  the  United  States  govemmeDt  in 
Troy  during  the  War  of  1812,  it  is  claimed, 
when  large  quantities  of  provisions  for  the 
American  army,  labeled  "U.  S.,"  were  sent  from 
this  city.  Samuel  Wilson,  familiarly  called 
"^nde  Sam,"  was  the  official  inspector,  and  the 
pravinons  soon  became  known  as  "Uncle 
Sun's."  In  1816  the  city  was  incorporated,  and 
io  IBOl  it  annexed  Lansingburg.  j.b,c. 

Connilt  Wsw  Troy,  Issued  by  the  Troy  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ;  Welse'a  Troii't  Ona'Bundred  year*. 

TSOY  WEIGHT,  a  stendard  system  used  in 

weighing    gold,   silver,   platinum,    jewels    and 

cons.    The  term  Troy  is  derived  from  Troyes, 

the  name  of  a  French  town  that  was  an  im- 
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portant  commercial  center  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Like  many  other  towns  of  that  period, 
it  had  its  own  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  pound  of  Troyea  became  widely  known. 
The  derivative,  however,  came  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  this  particular  town, 
but  was  used  to  designate  a  system  in  which 
the  pound  contained  twelve  ounces  and  the 
ounce  was  equal  to  twenty  pennyweight  (see 
table  in  Dbnominatb  Numbebb,  page  17S5). 
The  Troy  pound  and  the  apothecaries'  pound 
are  alike  in  having  5,760  grains  each.  The 
pound  avoirdupois,  however,  is  equal  to  7,000 
grains.  The  grains  in  all  three  systems  are 
equal. 

TBUCE  OF  GOD,  a  decree  issued  by  the 
Church  councils  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pro- 
hibiting private  warfare  on  holy  days  and  dur^ 
ing  hdy  seasons.  The  periods  during  which 
peace  was  observed  extended  from  the  latter 
part  of  November  to  the  sixth  of  Januaiy,  and 
from  the  third  Sunday  before  Easter  to  the 
seventh  week  following  Eastertide,  and  included 
All  Saints  Day,  Sunday  and  the  last  three  days 
of  each  week.  At  times  only  about  eighty  days 
a  year  were  left  for  private  warfare. 

TRUFFLE,  tnif'l,  a  genus  of  undei^round 
fuDgi,  several  species  of  which  ere  used  in  the 
preparation  of  highly-seasoned  foods.  They 
usually  have  a  pronounced  taste  and  odor. 
These  plants  grow  in  vegetable  mold  and  under 


decaying  leaves,  and  arc  cultivated  somewhat 
extensively  in  Southern  Europe,  where  dogs  and 
pigs  are  used  to  scent  them  out  and  uproot 
them.  The  part  used  for  food  is  the  fleshy  fruit- 
ing ball,  a  roundish,  tuberfike  object,  with  a 
roughened,  warty  surface.  The  common  French 
tniffies,  which  arc  of  considerable  commercial 
value,  are  bright  brown  or  black  in  color,  and 
when  young  have  a  pleasing  odor  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  strawberry.  Another  well-known 
species,  resembling  the  potato  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, is  found  in  Italy,  and  is  there  some- 
times eaten  raw,  being  sliced  and  dipped  in  egg 
or  oil. 
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Trufflea  are  little  known  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy.  In  1913  about  21,600  pounds  were  im- 
ported from  France  by  the  United  States. 

TSUMBDLL,  the  name  of  a  patriot  family  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  period,  one  of  whose 
members  became  an  artist  of  note. 

Jonathan  Trambnll  (1710-1785),  an  American 
patriot  from  whom  has  been  traced  the  name 
"Brother  Jonathan,"  aa  typifying  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1727,  and  after  study- 
ing theology  was  licensed  to  preach.  Afterward 
he  adopted  the  profession  of  law,  and  in  1739 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Connecticut,  subsequently  becoming  judge  of 
the  county  court;  from  1766  to  1769  he  was 
chief  justice  of  the  superior  court.  For  four- 
teen years,  from  IT6S  to  1783,  Trumbull  was 
governor  of  Connecticut  colony,  and  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  said  of  him  that  he  was  possessed 
of  alt  the  virtues  of  a  rural  magistrate.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  events  leading  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  was  the  chosen  friend 
and  counselor  of  Washington,  who  placed  great 
confidence  in  him.  The  latter  frequently  said, 
when  troubled  about  some  important  matter, 
"Let  us  hear  what  Brother  Jonathan  says."  In 
time  the  phrase  "Brother  Jonathan"  waa  used  aa 
a  nickname  for  the  United  States. 

John  Trumbull  (1756-1843),  an  American  his- 
torical painter,  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull. He  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Coon.,  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  rendered  good  service  to 
the  American  cause  under  General  Gates  and 
General  Sullivan,  but  retired  before  the  close  of 
the  struggle  to  become  a  pupil  of  Benjamin 
West,  who  then  had  a  studio  in  London.  His 
first  pictures  of  importance,  Battle  oj  Bunker 
Hill  and  Death  of  Generat  Montgomery,  were 
painted  in  1786  and  are  now  in  the  art  gallery 
of  Yale  UaiverBity.  Between  1816  and  1824  he 
completed  four  historic  canvases  that  are  to- 
day among  the  possessions  of  the  National 
Capitol— TAe  Signing  oj  the  Declaration  o/  /n- 
dependence.  Surrender  of  Comwaltia,  Resigna- 
n  of  Washington  at  Annapolis  and  Surrender 
urgayni:.  Trumbull  ulso  painted  the  por- 
u  public  life,  includirig 
m,  John  Jay,  Alexander 
Good  examples  of 
[  in  the  City  Hall,  New 
Museum,  the  New 
pd  the  National  Museum, 
a  good  command  of  color 
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and  his  composition  was  ezceUent,  but  his  work 
was  not  always  uniform  in  quality.  \xx. 

TBUMPET,  a  wind  instrument  which  has  a 
prominent  place  in  military  organisations.  Its 
tone  is  brilliant  and  penetrating.  The  cavalry 
trumpet,  used  for  sounding  calls  to  the  mounted 
soldieiB,  consists  of  a  metal  tube  bent  twice, 
having  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece  at  one  end 
and  a  flaring  bell  at  the  other.  As  the  player 
blows  into  the  tube  the  vibrations  of  bis  lips 
produce  the  various  tones.  The  fundamental 
pitch  of  any  one  instrument  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  tube,  but  variations  in  the  force 
of  the  breath  make  posible  a  conaidetable 
range  of  notes.  There  are  numerous  modifica- 
tions of  the  cavalry  trumpet.  A  smaller  instru- 
ment mode  on  the  same  principle  is  the  bugle, 
used  in  sounding  calls  for  the  infantry  (see 
BnoLx).  The  orchestral  trumpet  has  double 
tubes  sliding  upon  one  another,  as  in  case  of  the 
trombone,  and  the  key  bugle  is  provided  with 
finger  holes  and  keys.  There  is  also  a  valve 
trumpet,  which  has  a  tone  much  like  that  of 
the  comet.  Music  for  the  trumpet  is  always 
written  in  the  treble  clef. 

TRDKPBT-FWWKR,  a  climbing  plant  of 
the  bignonia  family,  described  in  these  volumes 
under  the  heading  Biononu. 

TBU'BO,  the  county  town  of  Colchester 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
province.  It  is  on  the  Salmon  River,  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  an 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Truro  is  an  impoi^ 
tant  railway  center,  served  by  both  the  Inter- 
colonial and  Canadian  Pacific  (Dominion  At- 
lantic) systems.  The  railways  from  Truro 
spread  in  four  directions,  thus  entitling  it  to  ito 
popular  name,  "the  hub  of  Nova  Scotia."  Popu- 
lation in  1911,  6,107;  in  1916,  about  7,000. 

Truro's  excellent  railway  facilities  are  utilised 
by  numerous  manufactunng  establishments,  in- 
cluding knitting  mills,  foundries,  woodworking 
plants,  and  factories  for  making  shells,  mat- 
tresses, hats  and  caps  and  condensed  milk.  The 
output  of  knitted  underwear  is  worth  about 
11,000,000  a  year,  and  of  hats  and  caps  neariy 
half  as  much.  The  town  owns  and  operates  its 
water,  sewerage  and  street  lighting  systems. 

The  town  is  noted  for  its  educational  institu- 
tions, among  which  are  the  provincial  normal 
college,  the  provincial  college  of  agriculture, 
and  the  Truro,  or  Colchester,  academy.  The 
academy  is  the  town  high  school,  but  is  also 
free  to  all  children  resident  in  the  county,  pro- 
vided they  can  pass  the  entrance  eiaminations. 
The  buildings  of  these  three  institutions  are 
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among  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  town,  as 
are  also  the  local  Dominion  building,  com- 
pleted in  1884  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  the  town 
hall  or  civic  building,  erected  in  1913  at  a  cost 
of  $55,000,  and  the  Canadian  Government  Rail- 
ways depot,  erected  in  1914  at  an  expense  of 
$200/X)0. 

Victoria  Park,  covering  a  thousand  acres,  is  a 
pleasure  ground  of  great  natural  beauty.  Its 
hills  of  red  sandstone  surround  a  roomy  glen  or 
valley,  which  gradually  contracts  till  it  becomes 
a  rocky  gorge  less  than  a  hundred  feet  wide  and 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep.  Through  the 
valley  flows  Lepper  Brook,  which  at  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  gorge  forms  the  Waddell  and 
Howe  Falls,  before  it  joins  the  Salmon  River 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

TRUST,  in  economics,  the  name  commonly 
applied  to  a  great  industrial  or  business  com- 
bination. By  virtue  of  its  size  it  possesses 
either  a  complete  monopoly  or  sufficient  control 
of  the  sources  of  production  to  regulate  to  some 
extent  the  conditions  of  production,  the  mar- 
ket and  prices.  The  word  trust  should  not  be 
applied  to  legal  monopolies  or  to  natural  mo- 
nopolies ;  it  applies  only  to  monopolies  built  up 
by  combinations  of  capital'.        / 

Pools.  Trusts  arc  distinctly  of  American 
origin,  and  their  development  began  with  the 
close  of  the  War  of  Secession.  The  first  form 
of  combination  was  the  pool,  which  was  not 
technically  a  trust.  A  pool  was  merely  an 
agreement  whereby  a  number  of  producers  di- 
vided territory,  or  restricted  their  output,  or 
otherwise  eliminated  competition.  Each  pro- 
ducer, however,  retained  the  management  of 
his  own  factory.  Pooling  agreements  were  a 
reaction  from  a  period  of  intense  competition; 
the  easiest  way  to  avoid  disastrous  competition 
was  to  make  some  such  agreement  with  other 
producers. 

Pools  have  become  numerous  in  Europe, 
operative  except  in  stress  of  war,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria  and  Germany, 
where  they  usually  take  the  form  of  an  agree- 
ment restricting  production.  Many  of  the  pools 
maintain  a  single  selling  organization,  which  is, 
in  effect,  a  sort  of  clearing  house.  In  these 
European  countries  pools  have  generally  flour- 
ished, even  in  France,  where  the  law  against 
monopoly  created  by  unfair  means  is  very 
strict.  In  Germany,  indeed,  the  pools  have 
been  encouraged  to  feel  that  the  law  and  the 
government  are  not  hostile  to  them.  Pools  in 
iron,  coal  and  sugar  have  been  notably  success- 
ful. 


In  the  United  States,  the  ss^stem  of  pools 
reached  its  highest  development  in  agreements 
between  railways,  although  pools  existed  in 
other  industries.  Railway  pools  may  divide 
the  territory,  the  traffic  or  the  income  from 
traffic.  The  development  of  these  pools,  un- 
fortunately, coincided  with  the  spread  of  the 
granger  movement  and  an  almost  universal  atti- 
tude of  distrust  towards  all  railroads.  The 
courts  held  that  pooling  in  any  form  was  illegal 
under  the  common  law,  and  in  1887  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  declared  railroad  pooling 
illegal.  Many  students  of  the  subject  are  in- 
clined to  believe  the  prohibition  of  pooling  to 
be  unwise,  and  that  pooling  under  government 
supervision  is  really  desirable. 

The  Voting  Trust.  The  fact  is  that  about  the 
year  1880  pooling  was  generally  viewed  as  con- 
trary to  law.  The  courts  refused  to  enforce 
such  agreements,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
ordered  the  dissolution  of  pools.  A  new  method 
of  combination  had  to  be  devised ;  this  was  the 
tnistf  or,  as  it  is  often  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  general  term,  the  voting  trust.  Under 
this  system  the  stock  of  several  corporations 
was  assigned  to  one  board  of  trustees,  who 
voted  the  stock  and  thus  controlled  the  affairs 
of  all  the  companies.  The  stockholders,  in  re- 
turn for  their  stock,  received  trust  certificates, 
which  could  be  transferred  like  ordinary  certifi- 
cates of  stock.  The  Standard  Oil  Company, 
founded  in  1882,  was  the  first  to  use  this  form 
of  organization;  the  word  trust  as  first  applied 
to  this  company  has  become  a  general  term  of 
wider  meaning.  But  this  form  was  not  perfect ; 
it  left  abundant  opportunities  for  waste  and 
mismanagement.  Furthermore,  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  of  1890  was  a  danger  signal 
(see,  below,  subhead  Trust  Legislation),  So 
still  another  form  was  developed,  which  was 
called  the  holding  corporation. 

Holding  Corporation.  In  this  form  of  organi- 
zation a  new  company  was  organized  with  suffi- 
cient capital  to  buy  the  controlling  interest  of 
the  independent  companies.  The  officers  of  the 
new  corporation,  therefore,  could  control  the 
policies  of  all  the  subsidiary  companies.  All 
the  great  trusts,  including  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  International  Harvester  Company,  were 
organized  on  this  plan.  Occasionally,  after  such 
a  holding  corporation  had  purchased  control 
of  a  number  of  smaller  companies,  the  latter 
would  be  dissolved,  leaving  only  the  one  great 
company.     Even  this  form,  however,  did  not 
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protect  the  organizers  from  government  inter- 
ference under  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

Above  are  the  fact*  of  the  development  of 
tnista.  A  number  of  questions  naturally  ariBe 
at  once:  (I)  What  \vere  the  causes  of  great 
combinations  of  capital;  (2)  what  are  the  ad- 
vaotiBges  of  such  conibinations,  and  (3)  what 
the  disadvantages;  (i)  what  has  been  done  to 
limit  the  power  of  trurta;  and  (6)  what  is  their 
probable  future? 

(I)  Causes  of  Trusts.  Trusts  are  a  logical 
and  entirely  natural  development  of  the  fac- 
tory sj'stcm  and  of  general  industrial  conditions. 
In  earlier  days  there  were  natural  monopoliea, 
such  as  minca,  and  there  were  legal  monopolies, 
Buch  as  guilds.  But  the  modem  capitalistic 
trust  is  a  consequence  of  industrial  conditions 
of  the  nineteenth  ceatuiy.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factorj'  system,  it  was  found  that 
most  commodities  can  be  produced  more 
cheaply  on  a  lurgc  scale  than  in  small  quanti- 
ties. As  the  factory  ia  itself  was  the  result  of 
combination,  it  did  eliminate  competition  be- 
tween individual  producers.  But  in  the  course 
of  years  there  arose  a  competition  between 
factories.  This  competition  was  due  to  expand- 
ing markets,  themselves  the  result  of  better 
means  of  communication  and  transportation. 
The  factory  system  required  large  investmenla 
of  capital  which  could  not  easily  be  withdrawn. 
For  example,  to  construct  a  great  sugor  refinery 
might  cost  $200,000;  if  for  any  reason  the  sugar 
refining  business  failed  to  pay,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  remodel  the  building  and 
its  equipment  for  some  other  business.  For  this 
reason,  many  manufacturers  continued  to  oper- 
ate their  plants  without  profit,  or  even  at  a 
slight  loss,  rather  than  lose  the  entire  value  of 
their  property.  But  competition  which  has  such 
disastroua  results  cannot  last.  The  many  econo- 
mies which  would  result  from  combination  were 
clear;  duplication  of  plant,  of  sales  organita- 
tions,  of  advertising,  would  all  be  avoided.  The 
most  efficient  manager  could  supervise  all  the 
t,  instead  of  only  one  plant,  as  would  be 
a  under  competition,  and  there  could  be 
rdization  throughout  the  whole  eom- 

^n  influence  often  not 
tha  desire  of  the  pro- 
to  make  a  profit  for  himself, 
ic  advisability  of  combina- 
i;',  the  promoter  is  the  roan 
'  the  competing  interests, 
siially  receives  a  large  sum 
Similarly,   the   banker    or 
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financier  who  underwritet  the  stock  of  the  new 
combination,  in  return  for  the  risk  he  asnimes 
makes  a  large  profit. 

It  is  not  an  eicaggetation  to  say  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  promoter's  or  underwriter's  profits 
has  been  the  motive  power  in  the  organiiation 
of  more  than  one  trust— -granted,  of  course,  that 
there  was  economic  justificatioa  for  the  com- 
bination. 

Government  favor  has  often  been  an  impor- 
tant influence.  In  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
tective tariffs,  shielding  home  producere  from 
foreign  competition,  have  made  possible  in< 
creased  profits  and  have  thus  indirectly  led  to 
combination.  Patents,  trade-marks  and  other 
privileges  have  exerted  a  similar  influence. 

(2)  Advantagea  The  advantages  of  tnuta 
might  almost  be  placed  among  the  causes,  for 
they  are  almost  sJl  on  the  side  of  capital.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  capital,  a  trust  is  almost 
ideal.  This  is  particularly  true  if  an  industry 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  products  are  uni- 
form in  quality;  for  example,  sugar,  kerosene 
and  salt.  The  quality  of  these  products  is 
easily  tested,  and  the  only  difference  between 
them  is  likely  to  be  a  brand  or  trade-mark. 
Competition  in  such  industries  is  merely  a 
question  of  cutting  prices. 

The  chief  advantages  to  the  producer  may 
be  clased  as  manufacturing  and  marketing.  In 
the  manufacturing,  a  large  organisation  or  trust 
can  buy  its  supplies  in  great  quantities  at  a 
lower  net  cost ;  it  can  avoid  the  duplication  of 
equipment  and  staff,  and  can  redistribute  both 
men  and  machiikes  to  the  best  advantage. 
Take,  for  example,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  One  of  its  subsidiaries  makes 
nothing  but  nails  and  screws,  another  special- 
ises in  steel  nails,  a  third  in  steel  for  buildings. 
One  bf  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  subsidiaries 
manufactures  nothing  but  vaseline.  Such  spe- 
cialized organization  is  highly  economical.  The 
work  can  be  divided  among  the  various  plants 
to  insure  a  maximum  efficiency  for  the  entire 
organiiation.  Another  advantage  is  the  use  of 
by-products,  the  classic  example  being  a  great 
pork-packing  plant.  It  ia  a  familiar  saying  that 
nowadays  the  only  part  of  the  pig  not  eco- 
nomically valuable  is  the  squeal. 

The  advantages  in  marketing  are  equally  im- 
portant. First,  a  trust  can  divide  the  market 
among  its  constituent  parts,  thus  accompiish- 
ii%  what  poob  formerly  did.  It  then  reduces 
its  selling  cost  by  eliminating  salesmen  and 
advertising.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  cheaper 
for   the   International   Harvester  Company   to 
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send  out  one  salesman  who  selb  all  its  products, 
than  it  was  f onnerly  for  the  individual  concerns 
whicb.  entered  the  combination  each  to  send 
out  salesmen  in  competition  with  the  others. 
A  large  organization,  again,  is  able  by  its  very 
size  to  fill  large  orders  on  short  notice,  and  thus 
liold  the  favor  of  its  customers.  It  can  afford 
alwa3rs  to  keep  a  complete  stock,  where  the 
smaller  independent  concern  can  keep  only  a 
partial  stock.  Another  advantage  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  please  a  customer  by  carrying  a  stock 
of  allied  or  by-products.  To  manufacture  them 
is  usually  a  saving,  and  to  sell  them,  a  profit. 
The  same  principle  is  seen  in  daily  operation  in 
the  department  stores  of  great  cities,  although 
such  stores  are  by  no  means  trusts. 

(3)  Disadvantages.  The  disadvantages  or 
evils  of  an  industrial  system  dominated  by 
trusts  are  serious.  From  the  fact  that  a  com- 
bination is  able  to  effect  great  saving  in  manu- 
facturing and  in  marketing,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  lower  prices  of  finished  products 
would  result;  on  the  contrary,  these  have  usu- 
ally been  kept  at  their  former  levels  and  occa- 
sionally have  been  increased.  Again,  instead  of 
pajdng  larger  wages  out  of  their  increased  re- 
turns, the  great  trusts  have  even  forced  wages 
lower  than  would  be  possible  in  smaller,  inde- 
pendent corporations.  A  strike  in  one  plant 
may  be  met  by  closing  down  the  plant  affected 
and  filling  all  orders  from  some  other  factory. 
The  vexy  greatness  of  the  trust  has  been  a 
weapon  with  which  to  coerce  labor,  and  labor 
has  found  it  necessary  to  organize  in  opposition. 
Another  serious  evil  is  the  loss  to  investors 
which  frequently  results  from  stock  manipula- 
tion either  before  or  after  the  organization  of 
the  trust.  So  pronounced  is  this  evil  that  the 
directors  of  some  great  trusts  are  noted  for  the 
skill  with  which  they  gamble  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket, rather  than  for  the  success  of  their  or- 
ganization. Trusts  have  also  been  known  to 
resort  to  bribery  of  public  officials,  thus  de- 
moralizing the  government. 

From  this  statement  of  the  evils  of  trusts  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  all  trusts  are 
'^wd."  There  are  "good"  trusts  and  "bad" 
trusts — the  bad  trusts  making  unfair  use  of 
their  power  and  advantages.  The  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  is  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  a  good  trust,  whose  heads  have 
really  considered  themselves  trustees  not  only 
for  their  stockholders  and  their  employees,  but 
for  the  general  public. 

Two  of  the  most  frequently  repeated  criti- 
cisms against  trusts  have  always  been  that  they 


are,  or  would  like  to  be,  monopolies,  and  that 
they  discourage  business  activity  and  inde- 
pendence among  individuals.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  industrial  capital 
of  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  trusts. 
But  a  monopoly  is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  con- 
sidered a  bad  thing.  For  example,  most  people 
are  agreed  that  all  the  telephones  of  a  large 
city  should  be  under  one  management,  and 
also  all  street  railways.  In  some  other  indus- 
tries, such  as  sugar  refining,  a  virtual  monopoly 
is  not  so  obviously  desirable,  but  it  has  certain 
advantages.  The  real  question  to  be  consid- 
ered, however,  is  not  whether  trusts  are  good  or 
bad,  but  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  re- 
strict their  powers  to  legitimate  channels.  If 
the  small  producer  can  rest  assured  that  the 
trust  will  compete  fairly,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  continue  his  business  without 
danger. 

(4)  Trust  Legislation.  Public  opinion  has 
sometimes  exercised  a  little  influence  on  the 
great  trusts,  but  the  only  permanent  control  is 
through  legislation.  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  countries  have  laws  on  the  subject,  but 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  not  so  hostile  to  large 
combinations  as  is  the  United  States.  A  Cana- 
dian act  of  1910  recognizes  combinations  as  nat- 
ural and  legal,  but  it  provides  remedi^  for 
abuses.  At  the  request  of  six  persons  a  Cana- 
dian court  must  consider  any  abuses  complained 
of;  if  there  seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  the 
complaint  the  court  reports  to  the  Dominion 
Minister  of  Labor,  who  organizes  a  board  of  in- 
quiry. The  board  has  full  powers  to  get  all 
necessary  evidence,  and  its  findings  are  made 
public.  Six  remedies  are  offered:  (1)  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion;  (2)  removal  of  tariff 
advantages;  (3)  cancellation  of  patents;  (4) 
revocation  of  licenses;  (5)  withdrawal  of  sub- 
sidies; (6)  fines  and  imprisonment,  if  the  find- 
ings of  the  board  are  ignored.  Thus  there  is  a 
remedy  suited  to  almost  every  conceivable  case. 

In  the  United  States  a  sharp  line  must  be 
drawn  between  trusts  doing  a  business  wholly 
within  a  state  and  those  operating  in  several 
states.  Nearly  every  state  has,  since  1880, 
passed  special  anti-trust  laws  prohibiting  agree- 
ments or  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
tending  to  create  monopolies.  Every  state 
possesses  certain  powers  over  a  trust,  because  it 
alone  can  grant  the  right  of  incorporation;  it 
may  impose  any  terms  it  pleases  as  a  condition 
to  doing  business  within  its  limits,  provided 
always  that  such  conditions  do  not  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce.    And  now  the  heart 
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the  Russian  department  of  justice.  But  his  love 
for  music  caused  him  to  enter  the  Conservatory 
of  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  studied  from  his 
twenty-first  to  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
serx'atoiy.  There  his  first  attempts  at  com- 
posing were  almost  complete  failures,  but  in 
1874  his  beautiful  Quartette  in  F  gained  public 
favor.  Various  other  compositions  were  given 
a  hearing  in  Russia,  but  the  first  genuine  suc- 
cess for  Tschaikovsky  was  in  Boston,  where  his 
Concerto  in  B  Flat  Minor  was  played  by  Biilow 
in  1880.  About  the  same  time  his  opera,  Eugene 
Oneffin,  was  presented  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory and  proved  successful. 

Life  might  have  been  very  pleasant  for  him 
from  that  time,  but  an  unfortunate  marriage 
in  1877  soon  began  to  pervert  his  whole  nature, 
and  by  1880  he  was  becoming  a  morose  and  bit- 
ter man.  In  1879  he  had  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  by  standing  up  to  his  neck  in  an  icy 
river,  but  the  tender  nursing  of  his  brother 
saved  him.  For  some  time  afterwards  he  was 
in  Saint  Petersburg  and  Paris.  In  1881  his 
close  friend,  Rubinstein,  died,  and  Tschai- 
kovsky, in  deeper  despair  than  ever,  dedicated 
his  Trio  in  A  Minor  to  the  dead  musician.  He 
kept  away  from  the  public  as  much  as  possible, 
and  lived  in  seclusion  at  Klin,  Russia,  where 
much  of  his  best  work  was  produced.  In  1893 
appeared  his  masterpiece,  The  Sixth  Symphony, 
now  known  as  the  Pathetic,  and  the  composer 
came  forth  temporarily  from  his  seclusion  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from 
Cambridge  University.  He  died  of  cholera  in 
Saint  Petersburg.  Among  his  best  works  are 
the  six  symphonies  and  the  operas  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Mazeppa  and  Charodaika. 

TSET'SE  FLY,  a  biting  fly  related  to  the 
stable  fly,  found  in  Africa.  It  lives  on  the  blood 
of  mammals,  and  is  a  deadly  pest  because  it 
carries  a  parasitic  organism  that  causes  sleep- 
ing sickness  (which  see).  This  disease  has 
caused  the  death 
of  thousands  of 
natives  in 
Uganda,  the  basin 
of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and 
other  sections  in 
equatorial  Africa. 
The  bite  of  the 
insect  is  some- 
times fatal  to  cattle  and  horses,  producing  a 
disease  called  nagana,  but  animals  which  re- 
cover are  usually  immune  from  further  ^tt^cks. 
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Tsetse  flies  do  not  lay  eggs,  but  multiply  by 
producing  full-grown  larvae,  which  change  im- 
mediately into  pupa. 

The  problem  of  exterminating  these  pests  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  scientists.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  they  could  be  wiped 
out  by  wholesale  slaughter  of  wild  animal  life 
in  the  infested  districts,  since  they  feed  chiefly 
on  the  blood  of  mammals,  but  this  plan  has  not 
been  deemed  practicable.  Clearing  out  swamps 
and  marshes  where  they  breed  has  been  at- 
tempted on  a  small  scale,  but  effective  work 
on  this  line  would  be  a  gigantic  task.  In  a 
certain  section  of  Portuguese  West  Africa  the 
laborers  carry  cloths  covered  with  glue  on  their 
backs  when  working  in  infested  districts,  turn- 
ing themselves  into  animated  pieces  of  fly 
paper.  This  plan  is  reported  to  have  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  cases  of  sleeping  sick- 
ness in  that  region. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  tuburkulo'sis,  or  CON- 
SUMP 'TION,  an  infectious  disease,  sometimes 
called  the  white  plague  because  of  its  preva- 
lence and  virulence.  It  causes  about  one-sev- 
enth of  the  deaths  in  the  human  family.  The 
disease  occurs  in  several  forms,  but  the  one  in 
which  the  lungs  are  affected  is  the  most  com- 
mon. No  age,  race  or  sex  is  immune  from 
tuberculosis  attacks,  and  its  ravages  are  so 
serious  that  in  several  countries  associations 
for  the  study  and  prevention  of  the  disease 
have  been  formed.  In  the  United  States  alone 
more  than  $22,000,000  was  spent  in  the  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis  in  the  year  1915.  In 
that  year  there  were  98,194  victims,  of  whom 
85,993  died  of  lung,  or  pulmonary,  tuberculosis. 
These  figures,  however,  represent  a  marked  de- 
crease from  those  of  a  decade  previous.  The 
specific  organism  which  causes  the  disease,  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis,  was  isolated  by  Dr.  Robert 
Koch  in  1882. 

Lung  Tuberculosis.  The  most  important 
source  of  infection  is  the  dried  sputum  of  tu- 
bercular victims.  Carried  about  in  the  air  by 
dust,  the  germs  are  taken  into  the  nose  and  air 
tubes  and  thence  into  the  lungs  in  the  act  of 
breathing.  Milk  and  meat  of  tubercular  cattle 
are  other  agents  causing  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. Except  in  rare  cases,  it  is  not  directly 
transmissible  from  parent  to  child,  but  children 
whose  parents  are  tubercular  are  more  liable  to 
the  disease  than  are  others.  Certain  habits  and 
living  conditions  which  lower  the  vitality  and 
make  the  body  less  resistant  to  disease  may 
cause  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis.  Impure 
air,  lack  of  pQurishin^  food,  overcrowded  living 
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and  BleepJDg  rooms,  exceaaive  indulgence  in 
liquor,  and  other  forms  of  dissipBtion,  overwork 
and  worry  are  some  of  these  weakening  habita 
and  conditions. 

Sympiotm.  Two  generaJ  tJT>es  of  consump- 
tion have  been  noted;  these  are  called  quick, 
or  galloping,  and  ckronie.  The  latter  is  by  far 
the  more  prevalent.  The  first  symptoms  of 
quick  consumption  are  fever,  pain  in  the  side, 
labored  breathing  and  lung  congestion,  and 
these  gradually  increase  in  severity  until  the 
patient  dies.  There  is  no  cure.  The  other 
form  begins  with  a  dry  cough,  slight  rise  of 
temperature  toward  evening,  declining  appetite 
and  a  feeling  of  lassitude.  If  the  disease  is  not 
checked  the  cough  becomes  chronic  and  very 
annoying,  and  a  yellowish  or  whitish  sputum  is 
raised.  This  is  sometimes  colored  with  blood. 
Other  symptoms  are  night  sweating,  pain  in 
the  lungs,  constant  fever,  which  is  especially 
high  lat«  in  the  day,  and  emaciation.  Some- 
times quantities  of  blood  are  raised  from  the 
lungs  during  a  spell  of  coughing.  Death  may 
occur  unexpectedly  from  hemorrhage  or  ex- 
haustion. 

Trcatmenl  and  Prevention.  Though  no  spe- 
cific has  as  yet  been  discovered  for  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  much  can  be  done 
through  treatment  along  hygienic  lines.  Many 
cures  have  been  efiected  by  removal  of  the 
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Air  and  sunshine  are  depended  upon  to  cure  tu- 

berculoaEa  In  ihls  Adirondack  Mountains  colony. 

patient  to  a  dry,  bracing  climate,  where  the 
temperature  is  even  and  suOny  days  are  numer- 
ous. Much  emphasis  is  placed  by  modern 
Mitliorities  on  the  value  of  sleeping  and  living 
the  open  and  of  eating  nourishing  food.  The 
1  tubercular  victim  is  a  eanato- 
ful  locality. 

mtion  it  may  be  said  that 

i  hygienically  and  takes 

Inlth  if  building  up  a  resist- 

1  frriiUy  lessen  his  liability 

uuihoritiea  are  aiding  in 

Krk  by  fiji.saing  laws  against  spit- 

laking  other  sanitary  regulations. 

,   Australia,  tuberculosis  has  been 
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controlled  by  a  system  of  reporting  and  regis- 
tering suspected  cases.  Amide  provision  is 
made  for  taking  care  of  victims  too  poor  to 
pay  for  nursing  and  medical  attention,  and  in- 
spectors see  to  it  that  every  one  conforms  to 
rules  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  A  similar  plan 
was  inaugurated  in  1917  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Society. 

Consult  Vallow'H  The  Cart  and  After  Care  0/ 
Connimpdon;  Sylvan'a  Contumption  and  Its  Ciiit 
by  Phyalcal  Eaereltet;  Banaome's  Campalgii 
agatntt  TuberoutoaU. 

RvlBtcd  SnblcclB.     The  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  In  these  volumes; 
Education,  aubtltln  Health  Habits 

Byeitne  af  Bdueation    Life  Bxtenalon 

TUBEROSE,  tube'rohi,  a  garden  or  hot- 
house plant  of  the  amaryUis  family,  which  has 
been  described  as  "a  lump  of  cloying  sweet- 
ness." It  is  not  related  to  the  rose,  the  name 
being  a  corruption  of  the  adjective  luberova. 
At  one  time  the 
fiower  was  ex- 
tremely  fashion- 
able, but  because 
of  its  heavy, 
almost    sickening 

less    frequently 
used.     The  slen- 
der   stem,    often 
three  feet 
height,  spri: 
from  a  tuberous  ( 
rootstock    and 
bears  clusters  of 
funnel   -   shaped, 

.  waxen-white  blos- 
soms at  the  top,  and  at  the  base,  six  or  eight 

>  Bword-ahaped  leaves.  A  native  of  tropical 
America  and  Asia,  the  flower  is  now  cultivated 
extensively  in  France,  Italy  and  Switserland, 
and  in  North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  for  per- 
fumes and  toilet  preparations.  In  the  factories 
at  Grasse,  France,  80,000  pounds  of  tuberoses 
are  used  annually  for  this  purpose.    See  Ph- 

TUCSON,  loosahn',  Abiz.,  the  largest  city  of 
the  state  and  the  county  seat  of  Pima  County, 
is  located  seventy-six  miles  north  of  Nogales, 
which  is  on  the  international  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  135 
miles  southeast  of  Phoenix.  Transportation  is 
provided  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  by  the 
£1  Paso  &  Southwestern  railroads.     The  city 
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TUCUMAN 
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covers  an  area  of  about  four  square  miles.  It 
is  situated  along  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  in  a 
broad  valley  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
Its  high  altitude,  2,360  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
its  healthful,  dry  climate  have  made  the  city  a 
famous  resort  for  tubercular  patients.  The  resi- 
dent population  was  13,193  in  1910,  and  16,750 
in  1916  (Federal  estimate). 

Tucson  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
xona  and  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  Other  educational  in- 
stitutions are  Saint  Joseph's  Academy,  a  Car- 
negie Library  and  the  United  States  Magnetic 
Observatory.  Among  several  fine  buildings  are 
the  Masonic  Temple,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,- 
000,  and  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Depot, 
which,  with  surrounding  gardens,  cost  $350,000. 
Other  features  of  interest  are  parks,  the  country 
club,  Arizona  Hospital  and  the  Tucson-Arizona 
and  Saint  Mary's  sanitariums.  Tucson  is  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  a  rich  copper  country,  and 
has  extensive  mining  interests.  It  is  in  one  of 
the  oldest  agricultural  and  stock-raising  sections 
of  the  state,  and  ships  annually  about  $2,000,000 
worth  of  cattle.  Railroad  shops,  iron  works,  a 
tannexy  and  harness  and  saddle  factories  are  in- 
cluded among  the  industrial  establishments. 

Tucson  occupies  the  site  of  an  Indian  village, 
or  rancheria,  deserted  about  1763.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  a  presidio,  or  Span- 
ish fort,  built  in  1776.  At  that  time  the  terri- 
tory was  under  Spanish  control,  but  eventually 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  1853.  Tucson  was 
the  capital  of  the  territoxy  of  Arizona  from  1867 
to  1877.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1877, 
and  reincorporated  in  1883.  Historical  interest 
centers  in  old  San  Xavier  Mission.  m.w. 

TUCUMAN y  tookoomahn' ,  a  city  in  Argen- 
tine Republic,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  It  lies  on  a  plateau  near  the  base 
of  a  range  of  the  Andes,  and  is  300  miles  north- 
west of  Cordoba  and  690  miles  northwest  of 
Buenos  Aires.  In  Tucuman,  on  July  9,  1816, 
was  signed  the  declaration  of  independence  from 
Spain.  The  city  is  substantially  built  and  has 
regular  streets  and  attractive  dwellings.  Among 
the  principal  features  are  a  modem  cathedral 
and  a  national  university,  founded  in  1912.  The 
dty  is  the  center  of  a  sugar-plantation  district 
and  is  steadily  growing  in  commercial  impor- 
tance. There  are  several  local  manufactories. 
Population  in  1915,  estimated,  66,000. 

TU'DORy  the  family  name  of  an  English 
royal  house,  whose  reign,  extending  from  1485 
to  1603,  was  a  period  of  almost  absolute  royal 


authority.  Most  of  the  feudal  nobility  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
but  after  the  union  of  the  two  opposing  royal 
houses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII  to  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  glad  to  have  peace  at 
whatever  sacrifice.  Thus  the  king  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand,  forcing  all  factions  to  obey  a  com- 
mon central  law,  and  a  greater  national  unity 
was  established  than  had  existed  for  many 
years,  continuing  down  through  Elizabeth's 
reign.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  succession 
passed  to  James  VI  of  Scotland,  first  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  The  following  table  gives  the 
dates  of  the  reign  of  each  of  the  Tudor  sover- 
eigns: 

Henry  VII 
married   Elizabeth,   dausrhter 
of  Edward  IV,  thus   uniting 
the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York 

1485-150^ 

Henry  vni 
1509-1547 


Edward  VI 
1547-1653 


Mary 
1553-1558 


Elizabbtr 
1558-1603 


Consult  Innes's  England  under  the  Tudora. 

Related  Subjects.  For  the  history  of  En«:- 
land  during:  the  relgm  of  the  Tudor  kings  the 
reader  may  consult  the  following  articles  in 
these  volumes : 


Edward,  subhead 

Edward  VI 
England,  subhead  The 

Religious  Struggle 


Elizabeth 
Henry,  subhead 

Henry  VII 
Mary,  subhead  Mary  I 


TUDOR  STYLE,  that  style  of  English  archi- 
tecture which  prevailed  during  the  period  of 
the  Tudors,  between  1485  and  1603.  It  was  a 
late  phase  of  the  so-called  Perpendicular  style, 
a  form  of  Gothic  which  was  characterized  by 
straight  lines.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
the  mansions  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  were 
built  on  a  quadrangular  plan,  with  an  inner- 
and  a  base-court  and  a  gatehouse  between 
them.  Turrets,  decorative  chimneys  and  bay 
and  oriel  windows  were  popular.  Late  in  the 
period  the  Elizabethan  phase  of  the  Tudor 
style  developed;  some  of  the  country  homes 
built  at  this  time  may  still  be  seen  in  England. 
Characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  style  are 
great  square  windows,  numerous  fireplaces  and 
chimneys,  carved  wooden  staircases,  gables, 
eight-sided  turrets,  projecting  bay  windows, 
paneled  ceilings  and  great  detail  in  ornamental 
work. 

TUESDAY,  ime'da,  the  name  of  the  third 
day  of  the  week,  is  derived  from  Tyr,  or  Tiu, 
name  of  the  Norse  god  of  war.    He  was  the 


TULIP  TUBE  a 

end  usually  in  a  eingle  large,  bell-ahaped  flower, 
though  sametimeH  there  are  two,  three  or  four 
in  a  cluster.  The  floweTS  are  single  or  double, 
and  usually  gron  erect  on  the  stem.  There  are 
four  principal  groups  of  cultivated  tulips:  these 
are  lelU,  having 
SowetB  of  one 
color;  ro«e<,  with 
flowers  of  differ- 
ent shades  of 
acarlet,  pink  and 
red;  bizarret,  the 
petals  of  which 
have  yellow  cen- 
ters with  borders 
of  orai^e  or  red; 
and  bybUiemem, 
th     bU 
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interior  finish  for  houses.  PopUtr,  ttiliptBood 
and  lehitetoood  are  various  names  applied  to 
the  timber.  From  the  bark,  which  has  a  bitter 
taste,  ft  drug  tonic  is  prepared. 


brown,    purp 
and   other   dark- 
eolored  flowers. 

Tulips  are  usu- 
ally cul 
from     bulb: 


Tbesea 


!  planted 


ted 
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and  the  flowers 
and  leaves  appear  in  early  spring.  The  plants 
require  a  well-drained,  loamy  soil  of  average 
richness.  As  a  general  rule  only  professional 
powers  or  experimenters  grow  tulips  from  seed, 
u  it  takes  from  three  to  seven  years  to  obtain 
a  flowering  bulb,  and  after  a  few  seasons  the 
Uossoma  tend  to  change  materially  in  color. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  tulip  into  Eu- 
rope it  became  the  flower  of  fashion  both  in 
England  and  in  Holland.  In  the  latter  country, 
between  1634  and  1637,  interest  in  the  new 
pUtit  developed  into  a  craze.  Individual  bulbs 
•old  for  fabulous  prices;  many  persons  were 
financially  ruined  by  wild  apcculation,  and  the 
government  was  compelled  to  intervene,    ii.w. 

TDLIP  TREE,  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  mag- 
nolia family,  so  called  because  its  flowere  re- 
semble the  tulip.  It  is  found  only  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  distributed  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  south  to  Florida  and  west 
to  Arkansas  and  Illinois.  The  tulip  tree  attains 
a  height  of  eighty  to  300  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  five  to  ten  feet,  and  is  loved  for  its  shade 
and  its  beauty.  It  bears  showy,  yellow  flowera, 
tub  petal  marked  with  a  spot  of  orange  to  at- 
tract the  bees;  and  it  has  smooth,  dark^een 
leaves  that  turn  yeUow  in  the  autumn.  The 
wood,  which  is  easily  worked,  is  used  in  mak- 
ing boats,  shingles,  brooms  and  wood  pulp,  and 


TUL'SA,  Oku.,  the  county  seat  of  Tulsa 
County,  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  fifty-two 
miles  northwest  of  Muskogee  and  120  miles 
northeast  of  Oklahoma  City,  the  state  capital. 
It  is  served  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Midland 
Valley,  the  Saint  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and 
the  Tulsa  &  Sand  Springs  railroads.  The  place 
was  settled  in  1S87,  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1902,  and  in  1909  it  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government.  Since  1900  the  popula- 
tion has  shown  a  remarkable  increase.  In  that 
year  it  was  1,390;  in  1910  it  was  18,182,  and  in 
1916  it  was  30,575  (Federal  estimate). 

Tulsa  is  located  in  a  region  well  adapted  to 
stock  raising  and  agriculture,  especially  to  the 
growing  of  cottou  and  grain,  but  its  prosperity 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  its  proximity  to  natural 
gas,  coal  and  oil  fields;  the  Glen  Pool  oil  dis- 
trict is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Some 
of  the  large  oil  companies  have  headquarters 
here.  Natural  gas  is  largely  used  in  manufac- 
ture, which  is  here  represented  by  cottonseed- 
oil  mills,  glass  factories  and  plants  for  making 
oil-well  supplies.  The  place  also  has  smelters 
and  refineries.  Tulsa  has  a  (175,000  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  a  1200,000  Federal  building,  a  Car- 
negie Library  and  Kendall  College  (Presbyte- 
rian). W.AJI. 

TUMBLEWEED,  tum'b'lwced,  the  popular 
name  of  various  plants  found  in  prairie  re- 
gions. They  are  so  called  because  they  develop 
rounded  tops,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  with- 
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TU'HIS,  a  French  protectorate  on  the  Medi- 
tenauean  coast  of  Africa,  occupying  the  most 
lUHtberly  portion  of  the  continent.  It  was  one 
of  the  old  Barbary  States,  and  has  been  under 
the  protection  of  France 
bounded  on  the 
north  and  east 
by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the 
nest  by  Constan- 
tine,  a  depart- 
ment of  Algeria, 
and  on  the  south 
by  Tripoli  and 
the  Sahara  Des- 
ert. It  1 
area  of  about  48, 
000  square  miles, 
■bout  that  of  the 


LOCATION  MAP 
,    _       .  .  This  imie  country,  border- 

state     of    Louiai-    las    the    Mediterranean    Sea. 

««,u.diupopu-  i;4;."s;.i:ss".f'an°i"" 

la t ion  is  eeti- 

.  mated  to  be  1,780,627,  slightly  less  than  that  of 
the  American  state.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Jews,  but 
nencb,  Italians,  Anglo-Maltese,  Spaniards, 
Greeks  and  Turiu  are  found  in  considerable 
numben. 

The  northern  half  of  the  country  is  a  plateau, 
enclosed  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  Little 
Atlas  and  the  Great  Atlas  mountains,  and  the 
southern  half  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sahara. 
The  plateau  region  in  the  northern  part  con- 
tains the  principal  river,  the  Mejerda,  as  well 
M  many  smaller  etreanu.  and  is  the  chief  agri- 
cultural district ;  the  southern  part  is  a  treeless 
plain  covered  with  esparto  grass.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  Sahara  region  the  date  palm  flour- 
iabes,  for  the  land  is  irrigated  by  water  from 
nuuiy  hot  springs.  All  of  the  remaining  desert 
r^on  is  a  barren  waste. 

The  fertile  area  of  Tunis  has  been  well  de- 
veloped by  European  colonists,  many  of  whom 
own  or  have  leased  large  estates.  About  1,125,- 
000  acres  are  devoted  to  wheat,  and  nearly  as 
many  to  barley,  and  there  is  also  a  prolitable 
yield  of  oats.  Over  6,000,000. gallons  of  olive 
oil  are  produced  each  year  from  the  fruit  of 
nearly  12,000,000  trees,  and  in  the  desert  region 
tbere  ore  over  2,000,000  date  palms.  Other 
products  include  almonds,  oranges,  lemons, 
henna  and  cork. 

Stock  raising  and  mining  are  other  industries 
of  considerable  importance.  The  production  of 
phosphates  is  increaang  every  year,  and  lead, 
sine  ud  iron  are  also  mined  in  profitable  quan- 
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titles.  The  natives  engage  in  fishing,  spinning 
and  weavii^  wool,  carpet  weaving  and  saddle 
making,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  matting, 
slippers  and  pottery.  The  country  has  over 
1,400  miles  of  railway  and  about  2,000  miles  of 
good  carriage  roads.  In  normal  years  there  is  a 
thrivii^  import  and  export  trade,  chiefly  with 
France.  Tunis,  a  city  of  about  164,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  the  seat  of  government.  It  lies  about 
three  miles  from  ancient  Carthage.  j.s.c. 

Consult  Wartesg's   Tunla:  The  Land  and   Eh« 

RelBted  SnbJeelB.     The  reader  who  la  Inter- 
ested In  this  dlBCuBBlon  of  Tunis  may  consult  the 
following:  articles  in  these  volumes : 
Barbary  States  Date  and  the  Date  Palm    . 

Carthage 

TUmfBL,  fun'el,  an  underground  passage, 
piercing  mountains  or  hills  or  passing  under 
the  beds  of  rivere.  Ei^oeere  once  avoided  the 
construction  of  tunnels  because  of  the  expense, 
but  of  late  yeare  many  difficult  engineering 
feats  have  been  undertaken  in  order  to 
straighten  railway  rights  of  way  and  to  lessen 
running  time.  Tunnels  are  considered  by  engi- 
neers as  of  two  kinds — those  driven  through 
rock  and  those  excavated  in  soft  earth.  Rock 
offers  a  tough  resistance  to  tunneling,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  requiring  usually  no  sup- 
port. The  rock  is  drilled  to  form  pockets,  in 
which  are  placed  charges  of  high  explosive, 
which  is  then  discharged  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric spark.  The  shattered  fragments  of  stone 
are  removed  as  the  work  progresses.  Four  of 
the  greatest  tunnels  in  the  world,  the  Alpine 
tunnels  of  Mont  Cenis,  Saint  Gotthard,  Arlberg 
and  Simplon,  were  blasted  out  of  solid  rock. 
When  a  tunnel  is  driven  through  soft  earth  or 
under  the  mud  of  a  river  bed,  it  is  necessary  to 
support  the  soil  above  to  prevent  caving.  This 
is  accomplished  by  supporting  the  roof  of  earth 
with  a  sheath  of  timbers  or  steel,  about  which 
cement  is  poured  and  allowed  to  harden. 

In  the  construction  of  submarine  tunnels  the 
most  serious  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the 
inflow  of  water.  Only  in  cases  where  the  tunnel 
lies  far  beneath  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  this 
not  a  serious  problem  for  the  engineer.  The 
situation  is  met  by  the  use  of  the  compressed- 
air  or  the  shield  system;  sometimes  the  two  are 
used  in  combination.  By  the  compressed-air 
method  the  pressure  of  the  inflowing  water  is 
checked  by  compressed  air  in  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  where  the  work  is  going  on.  The  other 
system  takes  its  name  from  the  ingenious  m&- 
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ilumc.il  .tt'VKv  uiKii  in  the  operatJODS.  The 
tuiiiK'l  >bii'l(l  u  a  L^'IiiMln  ol  steel  plate  with 
ihi'  i'ruu(  i:vihtt.>Ii«tl  to  (oitu  a  sharp  edge.  Hy- 
JiHuliv  liiolis  »w  attached  to  the  inside  surface 
vi|  ihc  o>hiHler.  Their  piston  rods,  as  power 
!B  .l)■|'l>■.^l^  pn-m  atcaiDiA  the  liniDg  of  the  tun- 
•wl  ;tlrviki).v  vunipleted.  and  push  the  cutting 
rtllR-  \'i  ihe  oylinder  into  the  earth  to  be  ex- 
.Mvttt^l 

\iMt  thr  fn>nt  of  the  cylinder  is  a  pHrtition 
mih  i»i^mi>(R'.  which  the  operators  may  close 
at  *»U.  As  the  cylinder  is  forced  ahead  the 
(\-tnli  IK  withdrawn  in  small  amounts  through 
thi-  iiju'Dtngs.  At  the  rear  end  new  lining  for 
iht'  liiiinci  is  constructed  with  each  forward 
tuovccnont  of  the  front  edge.  In  another 
nifihoil  of  rii'er  tunneling  several  cylindrical 
steel  sections  are  first  made  and  sunk  in  posi- 
tion in  the  river  bed.  These  are  then  fastened 
together,  and  enclosed  and  lined  with  concrete. 
The  subway  tunnels  laid  under  the   Harlem 
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The  body  is  shaped  much  like  that  of  the 
ordinary  mackerel,  but  a  thicker;  the  tail  ia  so 
widely  forked  as  to  approach  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent. In  Europe  the  most  important  fisheries 
arc  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  where  the  fish  an 
captured  in  nets.  The  Qesh  ia  sold  fresh  and  in 
cans;  in  Italy  different  parte  of  the  fish  are 
packed  separately  and  marketed  under  special 
names.  The  flesh  tastes  somewhat  like  chicken, 
and  canned  tuna  makes  a  delicious  salad. 

TUPPER,  tup'er,  the  family  name  of  two 
Canadian  statesmen,  father  and  son,  both  oS 
whom  were  prominent  in  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Sir  Charles  Tapper  (1821-1915)  was  one  of 
the  foremost  Canadian  statesmen.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  adherence  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  Confederation,  later  a  member  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  Cabinet,  then  Canadian  Hi^ 
Commissioner  to 
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descriptions  of  various  Im- 
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shared  with  Lord 
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New  York,  subhead 

Stmthcona     t  h  e 

Hmwuc  Tunnel 

iag    the    "Grand 

TUMMY,  lun'i,  or 

TUNA,  tu'na,  the  largest 

fish  of  the  mackerel  family,  found  in  all  warm 

a.  man  of  medium 

a  waters.  The  name  tuna  is  the  one  more 
commonly  heard  in  America,  where  the  fish  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  favor.    The  fisheries  o£F 


e:  tunny,  or  tuna 
the  California  coast  are  the  most  important, 
Mpecially  those  along  Catalina  Island.  Because 
^t  the  large  fiize  and  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
|Bk|^UUi  fishing  is  regarded  as  rare  sport  by 
^^Hk|*o  enjoy  a  stiff  fight.  These  fish  may 
^^^^^^^■^  of  ten  feet  and  a  weight  of 
^^^^^^^>but  such  giant  specimens  are  rare. 
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height,  wiry  and  straight,  with  intense  nervous 
energy,  which  made  him  mentally  and  physi- 
cally active  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Tupper  was  seventy-five  years  old  when  be  be- 
came Premier  of  Canada. 

Tupper  was  bom  at  Amherst,  N.  S.  His 
Puritan  ancestor,  Thomas  Tupper,  left  Eng- 
land for  America  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Con- 
necticut. The  great-grandfather  of  Sir  Charies 
migrated  in  1763  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  took 
land  vacated  by  the  deported  Acadians.  There 
his  famous  descendant  was  bom.  Sir  Charies 
was  educated  at  Horton  Academy,  Wdfville, 
and  in  1843  was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Retumii^  to  Novk 
Scotia,  he  began  practice  at  Amherst,  and  in  & 
brief  period,  through  his  proficiency  and  energy 
attracted  general  attention.  For  twelve  yean 
Dr.  Tupper  was  a  general  practitioner,  braving 
all  the  hardships  which  that  position  entailed. 

In  1855  Dr.  Tupper,  yielding  to  the  soUci- 
tation   of   bis   friends,   entered   poltttog   M  n 
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Conservative  candidate  for  the  Nova  Scotia 
aaeembly.  His  opponent  was  Joseph  Howe,  the 
brilliant  leader  of  the  Liberals.  The  election 
resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Libersds, 
except  that  Howe  went  down  to  defeat  before 
Tupper.  Tupper*s  sensational  victory  made  him 
second  only  to  Johnstone,  the  Conservative 
leader,  in  influence,  and  in  1864  Tupper  suc- 
ceeded him  as  premier  of  Nova  Scotia.  During 
the  next  three  years  Dr.  Tupper  was  most 
active  in  promoting  Confederation,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  e£forts  that  Nova  Scotia,  in  spite 
of  Howe's  great  influence,  joined  the  union. 
After  Confederation  was  accomplished  Howe 
went  to  London  to  secure  its  repeal,  but  Tup- 
per, as  the  representative  of  the  new  Dominion, 
followed  him  there,  and  not  only  persuaded  the 
British  government  that  repeal  was  unwise  but 
also  persuaded  Howe,  who  entered  the  Do- 
minion Ministry  six  months  later. 

Dr.  Tupper  had  refused  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
in  1867,  but  he  gave  service  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  closest  advisers.  In  1870  he 
resigned  as  premier  of  Nova  Scotia  and  entered 
the  Dominion  Ministry  as  President  of  the 
Council,  but  in  1872  became  Minister  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  and  in  1873  Minister  of  Customs. 
Five'  years  later,  when  the  second  Macdonald 
Ministiy  was  formed,  Dr.  Tupper,  as  he  was 
still  generally  called  (although  he  was  knighted 
in  1878),  became  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
The  next  year,  at  his  suggestion,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Railways  and  Canals  was  created,  and 
he  was  its  fint  Minister.  As  such  he  directed 
the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  im- 
provements in  the  Intercolonial  Railway  and 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  channel,  and  was  a 
leader  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

In  1883  Sir  Charles  went  to  London  as  Cana- 
dian High  Commissioner,  at  the  time  retain- 
ing (until  1884)  his  position  in  the  Dominion 
Cabinet.  In  1887  he  was  called  back  to  Ottawa 
by  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  for  a  year,  as  Minister  of  Finance, 
labored  to  place  its  finances  on  an  easier  basis. 
He  then  returned  to  London  as  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  in  the  same  year  (1888)  was  created 
a  baronet.  He  remained  in  London  until  1895, 
when  he  was  called  again  to  Ottawa,  to  assume 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  as 
sucoesBor  to  Sir  Mackeniie  Howell.  Sir  Charles 
became  Premier  in  April,  1896,  but  the  Con- 
servative party  was  so  weakened  by  internal 
qnands  sad  defections  of  prominent  members 


that  it  was  defeated  in  the  general  elections  in 

June.     Sir  Charles  thereupon  remained  until 

1900  as  leader  of  the  opposition. 

Consult  Saunders*  Three  Premiers  of  Nova 
Scotia;  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  Recollectiona  of 
Sixty  Years. 

Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper  (1855-  ),  the 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  was  bom  at  Amherst, 
N.  S.,  and  was  educated  at  McGill  University 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  His  entrance 
into  public  life  was  accidental.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  political  campaign  of  1882  there 
was  a  factional  fight  among  the  Conservatives 
in  Pictou,  N.  S.  While  the  deadlock  was  in 
progress  both  sides  consulted  young  Tupper  to 
see  if  he,  presumably  through  the  influence  of 
his  father,  could  effect  a  friendly  settlement. 
Neither  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Commons  would  retire  in  favor  of  the  other, 
but  both  accepted  Tupper  as  a  compromise 
candidate.  Tupper  was  elected,  and  thereafter 
served  in  the  Commons  until  1904.  From  1888 
to  1895  he  was  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  in  1895-1896  was  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Attorney-General. 

In  1893  Tupper  was  British  agent  before  the 
tribunal  which  arbitrated  the  Bering  Sea  Con- 
troversy. For  his  services  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria.  In  1895,  when  his  father  be- 
came Premier,  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  suggested 
that  the  younger  Tupper  succeed  his  father  as 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  at  London,  but 
the  father  decided  to  appoint  Lord  Strathcona 
and  kept  his  son  in  the  Ministry  as  Minister  of 
Justice.  Sir  Charles  Hibbert,  after  1897,  prac- 
ticed law  at  Vancouver,  and  in  1904  retired 
from  public  life.  It  was  he  who  suggested  Rob- 
ert Laird  Borden  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party.  wj.z. 

TUR'BAN,  the  name  of  a  headdress,  having 
special  reference  to  that  worn  by  men  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries.  This  name  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  word  ttUip,  both  being  derived 
from  the  Turkish  tulbend,  an  adaptation  of  the 
Persian  dulband,  a  scarf  wound  round  the  head. 
There  are  many  variations  in  the  style,  size 
and  color,  but  in  general  the  turban  is  a  scarf 
of  silk,  linen,  cotton  or  other  cloth,  folded 
around  the  head,  or  about  some  sort  of  a  cap. 
Turbans  in  Oriental  countries  show  distinctions 
of  rank,  professions,  social  position,  etc.  In 
India  priests  usually  wear  white  headdresses; 
the  nobles,  gaudy  and  ornamental  ones.  The 
turban  of  the  Turkish  sultan  contains  three 
heron's  feathers,  and  is  further  adorned  with 
precious  stones.    Two  heron's  feathers  appear 
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in  the  turban  of  the  graEid  viiier,  and  one  in 
those  of  other  officers. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury women  in  Europe  and  America  wore  a 
modification  of  the  Oriental  turban,  a  ctutom 


id)  ti 


TURBANS 
tyle  worn  by  Christian  priests  In  North- 

Aala;   (b)   Morocco  turban;   (0)  SjTlan ; 
jan  of  citlien  of  Damascus. 


alluded  to  in  Mrs.  Gaskell'B  cUflaio  of  village 
lite,  Cranjord: 

I  was  anilous  to  prevent  her  from  dIstlsurInK 
her  small,  gentle,  mousey  face  with  a  great  Sara- 
cen'B-heojl  turban. 

The  gaudy  headdresses  worn  by  negro  women 
in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Southern  United 
States  are  also  known  as  turbans. 

TDBBIHE  WHEEL,  or  TDRBIKE,  (ur'btn. 
The  lawn  sprinkler,  which  rotates  by  the  re- 
action of  the  air  upon  the  water  flowing  through 
holes  in  its  arms,  is  the  simplest  type  of  a  tur- 
bine wheel.  By  enlarging  the  spnnkler  and  in- 
creasing the  pressure  of  the  water  a  motor 
might  be  obtained  with  sufficient  power  to  run 
a.  sewing  machine  or  a  coffee  grinder,  but  the 
waste  of  water  would  be  so  great  as  to  render 
the  motor  impracticable.  A  simple  type  of 
turbine  wheel,  commonly  known  as  a  water 
motor,  consists  of  a  small  wheel  with  cups  on 
the  outer  ends  of  its  spokes,  and  enclosed  in  an 

I  A  jet  of  water  under  high  pressure 
ost  thi:  cups  and  causes  the  wheel  to 
toe  DifFtors  are  from  twelve  to  four- 
Bn  diiimeter  and  are  very  successful 
[g  machines  that  require  but  little 
principle  they  are  reaction  wheels, 
r  turbine  used  in  mills  consists  of  an 
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iron  vheel  with  curved  blades,  a:  flanges,  on  its 
surface,  endoeed  in  an  iron  case  to  whose  inner 
surface  blades  similar  to  tiitme  on  the  wheel, 
but  curving  in  the  opposite  direction  (see  Fig. 
1),  are  attached. 
These  turbines 
may  be  placed  in 
a  vertical  or  a 
horiiontal  posi- 
tion as  conditions 
require,  but  most 
of  them  are  hori- 
■  ontal.  The 
wheel  is  placed 
several  feet  lower 
than  the  surface 

of  the  water  to  be       ^  ,    „,  P°- ^  ,.      , 

,  <a>    Blades   on   the   hmer 

used  as  a  source  miTtace  or  the  case;  (ft) 
of  power,  and  is  '"^**  °"  ""*  "'"*'■ 
connected  with  the  water  supply  by  an  iron 
pipe  called  the  penelock  (see  Fig.  2).  When 
the  water  ia  let  into  the  penstock  it  flows 
through  a  number  of  openings  in  the  case 
against  the  blades  on  the  wheel,  which  ia  made 
to  revolve  by  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

Since  the  pressure  of  water  is  increased  by  it< 
depth,  a  wheel  fifty  feet  below  its  source  of 
water  supply  will  have  twice  the  power  of  % 


PIO  a 
(o)  Case     (6)  wheel     (o)  penstodc 

similar  wheel  twenty-five  feet  below  the  water. 
Turbines  of  this  type  are  known  as  pre«ur« 
turbines,  and  they  utilize  ninety  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  power.  Preasure  turbines  vaiy  in 
sise  from  a  few  inches  to  eighteen  feet  in  di- 
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uneter.  The  largest  turbines  are  at  Niagara 
lUls  and  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Some  of  these  are 
directly  attached  to  dynamos  that  generate  an 
dectrio  current  equivalent  to  7,fi00  horse  power. 

Steam  TnrUne.  The  steam  turbine  operates 
aa  the  aame  principle  as  the  water  turbine,  ex- 
cept that  it  makes  use  of  both  the  direct  pre»- 
■are  and  the  expansive  power  of  steam.  The 
moat  aatiflfactoiy  type  of  steam  tuibine  consists 
d  a  series  of  turbines,  each  succeeding  one 
being  a  Uttle  larger  than  the  one  before  it,  to 
adapt  the  motor  to  the  expansion  of  the  steam. 
The  blades  on  the  wheel  and  those  on  the  cn- 
doatng  case  curve  in  opposite  directions,  as  in 
the  water  turbine.  Steam  turbines  are  used  for 
propelling  large  steamships  and  for  operating 
large  dynamos.  wrx. 

TUS'BOT,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  flat- 
Gshea,  and  one  of  the  species  that  is  of  most 
value  commercially.  It  is  seldom  longer  than 
two  feet,  and  wei^  about  eighteen  pounds, 
h  ninety-pound  turbot  have  been  caught. 


u.y^^0^ 


r  (treat  the  dish  that  holds  the  turbot, 

tba  turbot  la  atlU  sreater  than  the  dlah, 

— Hartixi.:  BpiB^amt. 

It  baa  a  very  flat,  wide  body,  with  a  long  fin  on 
the  top  and  bottom  ridges.  Ita  upper  surface 
i>  brown  and  covered  with  hard,  round  knobs. 
The  turbot  is  a  sea  fish,  and  its  eggs— five  or 
ten  million  to  a  lisfa — float  on  the  ocean  sur- 
face, but  the  full-grown  turbot  prefers  a  sea 
bank,  where  it  lies  on  its  lighter  side.  Both  the 
eyes  ate  on  the  upper  side  of  the  body.  The 
ttnbot  abounds  off  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
•here  it  is  caught  for  export.  See  Flatfish; 
pLouHim. 

TirSGEBIEFF,  tuTgen'yef,  Ivan  Ssioete- 
nrcH  (1818-18S3),  a  Russian  novelist,  bom  at 
Orel.  The  family  owned  large  estates  and  nu- 
merous serfs,  and  the  boy  was  trained  for  the 
life  of  a  cultured  country  gentleman.  He  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Moscow  and 
870 
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under  private  instructors  at  Berlin,  and  knew 
German  and  French  much  better  than  his  na- 
tive tongue.  It  WHS  the  custom  of  the  day  for 
the  aristocracy  of  Russia  to  scorn  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  Ivan's  mother  would  not  use  it  in 
ber  home  circle.  However,  a  Russian  peasant 
aroused  his  admiration  for  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  native  land  by  reciting  some 
early  Russian  poetry,  and  the  young  man  began 
to  write  for  native  magaiines  and  newspapers. 

In  1852  he  won  praise  for  his  Papert  of  a 
Sporttman,  describing  the  sufferings  of  Russian 
peasants.  This  book  undoubtedly  hastened  the 
emancipatioD  of  the  serfs.  A  Nest  o]  NobUa 
once  more  drew  a  vivid  contrast  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  working  classes  of  Russia, 
and  this  was  soon  followed  by  works  of  the 
same  character.  Fathers  and  Children,  Smoke 
and  Vtrpin  Soil.  Pessimism  and  realism  are 
never  absent  from  these  stories,  but  their  plots 
are  so  skilfully  woven  and  their  characters  so 
strongly  drawn  that  readers  almost  forget  the 
tone  of  sorrow  in  the  work.  He  has  often  been 
compared  to  George  Eliot  in  the  uncompro- 
mising view  he  took  of  life  end  also  in  the 
artistic  quality  of  his  style.  His  last  years  were 
spent  near  Paris.  He  was  buried  in  Saint 
Petersburg  (Petn^rad),  and  his  funeral  pro- 
cession was  longer  and  more  elaborate  than  any 
other  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  held  in 

It  was  Turgenieff  who  coined,  in  his  Fathers 
and  Childrert,  the  word  nihilisl,  which  has  since 
figured  so  largely  in  all  writings  about  Russia. 

TUSGOT,  looTga',  Anne  Robbbt  Jacques, 
Bahon  b'Avlns  (1727-1781),  a  French  states- 
man who  did  his  beet,  though  unsuccessfully, 
to  remove  some  of  the  abuses  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  educated  tor  the 
priesthood,  but  found  law  and  economics  more 
interesting  than  ecclesiastical  subjects;  and 
after  holding  various  minor  offices  be  was  called 
to  the  Ministry.  As  Comptroller-Geaeral  he 
attempted  to  reduce  expenditures  and  to  apply 
the  excess  funds  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
old  public  debt.  He  also  tried  to  compel  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy  to  assume  a  share  of  the 
burden  of  taxation,  which  then  rested  entirely 
on  the  peasantiy.  This  roused  the  enmity  of 
these  privileged  classes,  and  Turgot  was  com- 
pelled to' re tire. 

TU'RIH,  the  Italian  city  of  Torino  (tohre' 
no),  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
It  lies  in  a  beautiful  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, on  the  River  Po  near  its  junction  with 
the  Dora  Riparia,  eighty  mites  northwest  of 
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Genoa  and  seventy-six  miles  southwest  of 
Milan  (see  map,  opposite  page  3002).  In  eum- 
mcr  Turin  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po  are  the  beautiful  parks  and  botanical  gar- 
dens, and  there  are  many  inviting  walks  along 
the  stream.  On  a  hill  overlooking  the  city 
from  the  east  rises  the  great  church  of  La 
Superga,  now  the  mausoleum  of  the  House  of 
Savoy.  The  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is 
reached  by  a  cable  railway,  affords  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 

Turin  is  different  from  most  Italian  munici- 
palities because  of  its  regularity.  The  long, 
straight  streets  cross  one  another  at  right  angles 
and  bound  rectangular  residence  blocks  and 
handsome  public  squares.  The  principal  ave- 
nues lead  from  the  Piasca  Castello,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city.  North  of  this 
square  is  the  royal  palace,  containing  the  royal 
armory;  the  royal  park  adjoins  it,  and  near  by 
are  fine  public  gardens.  The  city  has  numerous 
statues  and  monuments;  especially  noteworthy 
are  those  erected  in  honor  of  Cavour,  Duke  Vic- 
tor Amadeua  I  and  King  Charles  Albert.  The 
educational  institutions  include  a  university 
founded  in  1405,  a  roycil  polytechnic  school, 
military  schools,  an  observatory,  a  national  li- 
brary with  350,000  volumes,  and  museums. 

Turin  is  important  industrially  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  and  iron  goods,  textiles,  rib- 
bons, laces  and  velvets,  porcelain  and  furniture, 
and  it  exports  large  quantities  of  wine  and  silk. 
It  has  developed  as  an  important  military  sta- 
tion because  of  the  proximity  of  the  French 
boundary  and  the  Alpine  passes.  The  city 
dates  from  Roman  times  and  has  been  promi- 
nent in  Italian  history.  From  1S61  to  1865  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Popu- 
lation in  1915  (of  city  and  suburbs),  estimated, 
451,904.  Only  Naples,  Milan  and  Rome  suipass 
it  in  size  among  Italian  cities.  bj>.m. 

TOaKESTAH,  tur kek atahn' ,  a  vast  terri- 
tory in  Central  Asia,  stretching  from  Mongolia 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  from  the  northern 
steppes  to  Tibet  and  India.  Politically  it  is 
divided  into  Russian,  or  Western,  Turkestan, 
and  Chinese,  or  Eastern,  Turkestan. 

Biusian  Turkestan,  which  has  an  area  of 
nboiit  420,S07  ^L]i!:ire  miles,  includes  the  terri- 

iries  of  Fcrghann.  Samarkand,  Semiryetchensk 

It-s  population  was  estimated 

|f,35O,3O0.    The  majority  of  the 

a  nearly  all  Mohammedans, 

Bern  part  of  the  country,  where 

)  various  etreMOH  are  used  foT 
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irrigation,  and  good  crops  of  wheat,  riee,  millet 
and  oats  are  raised.  Other  products  include 
rice,  fruit  and  silk.  No  other  branch  of  agri- 
culture, however,  is  so  important  as  the  Tail- 
ing of  stock,  and  ^ 
the  country  sup- 
ports immense 
herds  of  sheep 
and  goats,  horses, 
cattle,  swine  and 
camels.  Of  do- 
mestic products 
carpets  and  rugs 
are  the  most  im- 
portant. This  re- 
gion is  a  part  of 
a  Russian  gov- 
ernment    which  ""*' 

includes  also  a  portion  of  the  Pamir  and  the 
province  of  Transcaspia.  The  most  important 
cities  are  Tashkend  (the  seat  of  government), 
Khokand,  Namangan  and  Samarkand.  Tash- 
kend and  Samarkand  are  on  the  Transcaspian 
Railway,  and  the  former  city  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Orenburg,  on  the  frontier  of  Russia. 
In  October,  1917,  a  revolt,  organised  by  po- 
litical agitators,  broke  out  in  Turkestan.  The 
provisional  government  of  Russia  immediately 
adopted  measures  to  queli  the  rebellion.  See 
Tashkend;  Samabkaxd. 

Chinese  Turkestan,  a  great  region  irf  indefi- 
nite boundaries,  lying  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  the  Pamir  and  Russian  Turkestan.  The 
region  as  a  whole,  which  covers  an  area  of  over 
550,000  square  mites,  more  than  twice  that  of 
Texas,  is  a  vast,  barren  plateau  with  mountain 
barriers  on  all  sides.  Along  its  northern  bound- 
ary is  the  long  chain  known  as  the  Tian-shan 
Mountains,  and  the  Kuen-lun,  Altyn  Tag  and 
other  lofty  ranges  shut  it  in  on  the  south.  On 
the  east  it  is  penetrated  by  the  desert  of  Gobi. 
The  plateau  is  drained  by  the  Tarim  River  and 
its  tributaries,  and  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains there  are  lines  of  fertile  oases,  in  which 
agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  carried  on.  In 
the  larger  towns,  silk,  carpets,  leather  goods 
and  copper  ware  are  manufactured.  Trade  by 
means  of  caravans  is  carried  on  extensively  be- 
tween Eastern  Turkestan  and  China.  Politi- 
cally the  region  is  a  part  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Sinkiai^.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  of 
mixed  Turkish  and  Aryan  descent,  number 
about  2,000,000.  J.B.C. 

Consult  MeaJcln's  7a  Ruffian  Tnrkeilan; 
Church's  CAfneae  TurHttUm  wfIA  Caravan  and 


LUKEEY,  (iir'H  a  rmmtry  which  lies  for 
tlie  most  part  in  Asia,  south  of  the  Black  Sen 
ud  east  of  the  Mediternmeao,  but  of  whose 
ue&  8,644  square  miles  were  yet  in  Europe  on 
January  i,  1918.  Its  Asiatic  territoiy  embraces 
701,580  square  miles,  which  f^ves  the  Turk 
710,224  square  miles  of  the  earth  as  his  pos- 
Kseion.  The  population  is  about  21,300,000,  of 
whom  1,900,000  are  in  Europe.  Turkey  was 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  Europe  in  the  eariy 
modem  period,  when  its  boundaries  stretched 
much  farther  to  the  north;  for  reasons  which 
are  revealed  below  in  the  description  of  its 
lands,  customs  and  politics  it  has  sunk  to  the 
lowest  level  among  the  powers  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  has  been  permitted  to  retain  its  little 
comer  of  progressive  Europe  only  because  there 
never  have  been  European  statesmen  adroit 
enough  to  divide  its  territory  among  the  pow- 
cn  and  satisfy  each  interested  country. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Turkey  is  the  land  of 
the  Turks,  for  there  are  vast  stretches  of  it 
that  contain  few  of  that  race.  Turkey  has  been 
at  various  times  European,  Asiatic  and  African, 
but  the  Turk  never  has  been  and  never  will  be 
other  than  Asiatic.  Though  its  capital  since 
IiEt3  haa  been  on  European  soil,  and  was  the 
center  of  a  splendid  civiliwitioa  when  they  took 
it  in  that  year,  the  captors  through  nearly  500 
years  never  learned  from  their  neighbors  the 
fine  art  of  living  or  fair  methods  of  govern- 
ment. There  was  every  opportunity  for  in- 
meased  enlightenment,  because  from  time  to 
time  the  Turk  by  conquest  possessed  himself  of 
the  advanced  cenleis  of  the  Mediterranean 
world,  but  he  invariably  reduced  these  to  his 
level  of  thought  and  action;  an  authority  haa 
declared  that  "grass  never  grows  where  the 
Turkish  hoof  has  trod." 

The  People.  More  than  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  the  country  is  the  center  of 
the  Mohanunedan  religion.  The  Koran,  the 
baiia  of  the  faith,  is  the  foundation  upon  which 


the  government,  in  all  its  functions,  ie  built. 
The  Mohammedan  reviles  the  Christian,  hence 
the  Christian  population  has  always  found  it- 
self in  a  situation  of  dire  distress.  The  follower 
of  the  Prophet  who  kills  an  infidel— any  person 
of  another  faith — is  sure  of  added  rewards  in 
the  life  beyond  the  grave. 

There  are  three  principal  classes  of  Turkish 
subjects.  The  fortunate  class  embraces  the  offi- 
cials, and  of  these  there  is  a  vast  number. 
Their  authority  is  derived  from  the  sultan,  who 
appoints  and  removes  at  will.  Next  there  is 
the  tradesman  class,  some  of  them  wealthy  and 
many  in  moderate  circumstances,  financially, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  in  a  doubtful 
position  and  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  over- 
lords. The  peasant  class  numbers  millions  of 
souls,  and  possibly  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  tlie  peasantry  so  much  in  need  of  a  merciful 
government.  It  is  as  well  for  them  to  remain 
in  poverty  as  to  try  to  accumulate  the  means 
to  better  their  lot,  for  officials  keep  a  constant 
check  upon  them  and  with  a  show  of  legality 
take  everything  which  is  not  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life.  This  story  of  an  outraged  people  is 
further  developed  under  the  subtitle  Govern- 
meiU,  below. 

Their  Cities.  To  any  other  people  than  the 
Turks  the  country  would  be  a  rich  heritage.  In 
some  of  its  cities  the  moving  events  of  the  an- 
cient and  medieval  world  were  enacted.  Fore- 
most is  ConstButinople,  a  truly  royal  city,  now 
ragged  and  dirty,  yet  one  of  the  most  important 
on  earth,  the  meeting  place  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  On  the  Mediterranean  shores  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  had  its  beginning,  but  the 
Phoenician  cities  have  crumbled.  It  possesses 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  of  the  Christian  world, 
the  center  of  the  activities  of  Christ;  the  Cru- 
saders wasted  thousands  of  lives  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  wrest  it  from  the  bauds  of  the  infidel. 
Halfway  down  the  narrow  western  arm  which 
borders  the  Red  Sea,  in  Mecca,  the  prophet 
Mohammed  was  bom ;  it  is  the  sacred  city  to- 


dav  of  250  000  000  devout  fao&tical  religiomsts 
It  has  80000  permanent  inhabitanM  and  often 
holds  a  hundred  thousand  pilgnnw  Just  north 
of  Mecca  is  Medina  another  holy  city  half  as 
large  as  Mecca,  in  it  was  buried  the  founder  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith 

Smyrna  2,500  years  old  is  on  the  Aegean 
coast  a  great  cosmopohtan  city  largely  Greek 
and  known  best  for  the  exportation  of  the 
Oriental  ruga  which  bear  its  name  and  for  the 
figs  which  comprise  a  good  part  of  its  com- 
merce Scutari  the  lovely  suburb  of  Constanti 
nople  IS  the  nearest  Asiatic  city  to  the  main 
land  of  Europe  Trebiiond  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  on  the  southern 
Black  Sea  shore  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in 
1916  in  the  War  of  the  Nations  South  of  it 
m  suffering  Armenia  is  Eraerum  also  taken  by 
Russia  Aleppo  aa  ancient  cit>  now  a  com 
memal    center   of   200,000   people;    Damascus, 


few  years  after  the  capture  o 


with  the  glamour  of  Bible  stones  yet  clioging 
to  It  but  tOHJay  a  bustling  city  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  thronging  its  street  called  Straight;" 
Bagdad  a  real  }et  almost  a  fabled  city,  center 
of  ancient  iearmng  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
Arabuin  A  ighu  ErUerlatnment  and  now  of 
greater  importance  than  ever  before  because 
of  its  railroad  connecting  Europe  with  the 
Persian  Gulf — all  of  these  are  to-day  cities  of 
growing  importance 

Throughout  the  country  in  many  places  far 
(ram  present  homes  of  man  are  majestic  col- 
umns yet  standing  which  speak  of  an  old  civili- 
zation m  advance  of  anything  Turkey  knows 
to-day  The  life  of  the  world  bad  ita  ban- 
ning here  if  we  are  to  credit  the  belief  that 
the  Garden  of  Eden  was  located  in  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  region  The  glones  of  the  past  fur- 
nish no  inspiration  to  the  Turk  however,  for 
they  are  Christian  n 


The  Land  avd  Its  Resources 

part  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  the  derived  from  Greek  words  which  mean  to  twb, 

nor,  through  whose  mountain  and  having  reference  to  the  table-lands  which 

centuries  caravans  laden  with  rise  to  an  average  elevation  of  3,000  feet.    These 

icht-s  reached  the  island- fringed  coast.  reach  nearly  to  the  sea,  but  drop  suddenly  and 

for  the  section  is  Anatolia,  form  a  narrow,  fertile  belt  known  as  the  Levant. 
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The  table-land  is  not  well  adapted  to  agri- 
t  culture,  save  when  redeemed  by  irrigation, 
which  is  practiced  in  few  sectiona  It  19  worthy 
of  note  that  ancient  peoples  bad  here  imsation 
systems    mi 


than    any    which 

exist    to-day    in 

the  region.     The 

turiace      of     the 

plateau  is  largely 

treeleBB,    with 

numerouB  salty 

lakes  and  marehes 

and    evidences 

here    and    there 

of  former  volcanic 

grating  country,  with  high  and  Ic 

temperature.    In  the  east  there  a 

peaks  12,000  feet  high. 

Mining  bas  received  little  attention,  but  Ana- 
tolia holds  riches  for  the  future.  There  ia  gold, 
coal,  lead,  copper,  salt  and  petroleum  in  abun- 
danee.  F&rming  is  conducted  under  adverse 
conditions,  but  grain  is  raised,  and  conditions 
■re  fair  for  tobacco  culture  and  cotton  raising. 
Characteristic  products  of  Western  Asia  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 


Ltially  a 
ranges  of 
mountain 


i  wtilch   the  various 

such  as  prunes,  olives  and  figs.  It  is  e,  land  of 
silk  culture  (see  illustration,  in  article  Silk), 
and  IS  likewise  famous  for  its  carpets 

Eastward  and  to  the  north  Lea  Armenia, 
home  of  Christians  who  devotedly  chng  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers  in  spite  of  persecution 
which  has  earned  them  the  8>mpathy  of  the 
enlightened  world  What  is  known  as  Kurdi- 
ttan  IS  largely  within  the  limits  of  Southern 
Armenia  The  Russian  proMnce  of  Transcau- 
casia lies  to  the  east  and  once  Armenia  in- 
cluded its  western  section  Nearly  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  empire  is  a  table-land,  with 
an  average  elevation  of  a  mile  or  more  above 
sea  level  Rainfall  is  light,  and  irrigation  must 
be  resorted  to.  The  summers  are  hot,  so  grains 
are  ripened  without  difficulty.  In  the  valleys 
cotton  and  rice  are  produced,  and  in  the  same 
sections  olives  and  figs  form  a  staple  article  of 
export. 

The  southeastern  arm  of  Turkey  contains  the 
vilayet,  or  province,  of  Bagdad  and  the  city  of 
that  name,  once  magnificent  and  powerful.  The 
province  is  a  little  larger  than  the  state  of  Ohio, 
but  economically  it  is  of  little  value.  Except 
where  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
rivers  the  region  is  arid,  and  it  supports  only 
616,000  population,  nearly  a  third  of  whom  an 


History  of  Turkey 


a  Empiie  BiUbluhed.  The  Ottoman 
Tidi  were  oriKJoally  an  Asiatic  people,  and 
'ttBT  movement  ncatward  from  their  home  in 
3aa  bcfMi  in  the  early  thirteenth  century. 
^aem  tb«y  made  their  way  to  Asia  Minor. 
&E«  Osmin,  or  Othman,  from  whom  their 
^Lmr  if  taken,  built  up  an  independent  empire 
«  akr  ruins  of  that  of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  The 
OOi^Baiu  had  accepted  Mobammedaniam  cen- 
otDcs  before,  and  religious  fanaticism  combined 
vitL  Jnire  for  power  to  confirm  them  in  their 
iggnastve  policy.  The  eight  strong  sultaos  who 
fi)iIo««d  Osman  not  only  spread  their  rule  over 
aS.  of  Asuk  Minor,  but  extended  it  into  Europe 
M  «eQ.  gaining  possesion  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria 
aial  Xlacedonia. 

Uo(e  than  once  the  Turkish  armies  were  led 
aSMHt  tbe  gieat  stronghold  of  Constantinople 
B  T«in,  but  in  1451  a  ruler  came  to  the  throne 
«te  Mi  tbe  capture  of  that  city  before  him  as 
iftr  <Me  freat  aim  of  his  reign.  This  was  Mo- 
kimBwd  II,  known  as  "the  Conqueror."  A  fort 
«■*  built  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus, 
a  ■Bttrtw  cannon  and  great  siege  engines  were 
aaiauhctured,  and  in  1453  the  siege  was  begun. 
Jtbottl  900,000  fanatical  Mohammedans  were 
■■piftd  in  the  assault,  while  within  the  city 
iftM*  were  massed  only  about  8,000  fighting 
■ML  After  fifty-three  days  the  city  fell,  on 
Mqr  Sft,  and  the  Bytantine  Empire  was  at  an 
•mL  Tbe  European  part  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
par*  «H  not  the  larger,  but  it  was  recognized 
••  th*  mora  important  and  desirable,  and  Cod- 
Hartiinyle  was  made  the  center  of  Turkish  rule. 
I  of  Conflict  Mohammed  11  at- 
i  wider  conquests  in  Europe,  aiming  . 
f  at  Hungary,  and  in  1456  he  besieged 
,  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  Hun- 
ft  aad  Hungat?  was  saved  for  a  time.  How- 
.  ibc  rmpiro  ccmtinufd  to  prosper  for  about 
,  and  under  Solyman  tbi  Magnificent 
Bached  the  height  of  its  power 
ilgrade  was  taken,  the  Hun- 
pletcjy  defeated  at  Moh&cs, 
-tod  to  siege. 

t'  time  of  Solyman  began 

Pfeniiuucy  and  love  of  luxury 

Tten  the  result  of  success,  and  the 

1  OttoDian  etute  declined.    In  1571 

•  of  Vtiniec  snd  Spain  inflicted  a  severe 

th."  Tiirki-1,  fleet  in  the  memorable 

m  the  years  thnt  fol- 

1  considerable  territory 
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were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in  1664,  but  the 
treaty  that  followed  was  not  disadvantageous  to 
the  Turks.  Nineteen  years  later  Vienna  was 
again  besieged  by  the  Turkish  forces,  but  John 
Sobieeki  relieved  the  city  and  saved  Central 
Europe  from  coming  under  the  sway  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Tuiks 
came  into  conflict  with  another  enemy,  witib 
which  they  were  destined  to  be  at  war  inter- 
mittently fOT  over  two  centuries.  This  new 
enemy  was  Russia,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  bad  become  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with.  By  1774  Russia  had  gained  such 
an  advantage  that  Turkey  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  Crimea  and  other  territory  in  tbe  region 
of  the  Black  Sea,  open  its  waters  to  Russian 
vessels,  and  allow  Russia  a  protectorate  over 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Another  war,  which 
lasted  from  1787  to  1791,  ended  in  further  terri- 
torial los3  to  the  Turks. 

The  Nineteenth  Century.  Turkey  did  not  es- 
cape the  struggle  of  the  Napoleonic  Era,  but 
Egj'pt,  which  was  captured  by  Napoleon  in  one 
of  his  early  campaigns,  was  later  restored  by 
England.  From  1806  to  1812  Turkey  was  at  war 
with  Russia  and  at  the  close  was  obliged  to  give 
up  all  claim  to  the  territory  between  tbe 
Dniester  and  the  Pruth,  In  1821  Greece  de- 
clared itself  independent,  and  after  an  heroic 
struggle  made  good  its  claim.  The  Peace  of 
Adrianople,  which  closed  the  Russo-Tuikish 
War  of  1828-1829,  loosened  Turkey's  hold  on 
some  of  its  other  dependencies. 

Between  1831  and  1839  there  was  intermit- 
tent warfare  between  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  and  his  liege  lord,  the  sultan,  and  only 
the  intervention  of  other  European  powers  pre- 
vented the  complete  overthrow  of  Turkey.  As 
it  was,  Mehemet  Ali  was  recognised  as  heredi- 
tary viceroy  of  Egypt,  owing  allegiftnce,  how- 
ever, to  Turkey. 

Meanwhile  the  Eastern  Question,  as  it  was 
called,  had  become  a  decided  factor  in  the 
politics  of  Europe.  Russia  was  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  Turkey's  gradual  weakening 
to  Bggrandife  itself,  while  the  other  great  pow- 
ers desired  the  preservation  of  Turkish  int^- 
rity,  that  Ruasia  might  not  profit  too  much. 
Thus  in  the  Crimean  War  Turkey  had  En^and 
and  France  as  allies  against  Russia  (see  Cbiuu, 
subhead  Crimean  War).  The  problem  was  by 
no  means  settled,  however,  and  when,  in  the 
years  following  1S75,  tbe  Montenegrins,  Seibi- 
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m  its  capital  city  The  people  are  Turks  Ar 
mcnians  Kurds  Arabs  and  Jews  The  inevi 
tuble  Turkish  ru^  are  a  leading  article  of  com- 
merce  and  many  dates  and  figs  are  exported 

Turkcj  extends  m  a  long  narrow  arm  south 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
«cst  and  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the  east 
Arabia  hopes  to  include  this  arm  m  ita  new 
independent  government  It  is  the  holy  spot 
in  the  empire  for  it  contains  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina At  the  southern  tip  is  Yemen,  with 
nearU  75  000  square  mdes  of  territory  Ita 
pnneipal  (own  is  Mocha  and  from  the  region 
round  about  the  worlds  finest  coSee  is  pro- 
duced From  the  low  coast  the  land  rises 
gradually  from  a  lemiand  region  to  moun 
(ains  fittj  miles  inland  From  the  mountains 
cool  wmds  and  a  mi  t  which  occurs  almost 
chiK  temper  the  heat  of  the  lowlands  There 
js  no  rulrojd  nearer  Mocha  than  Mecca  500 
luilc^  to  the  noith  Mocha  haa  steamship  con 
nLCtioni  but  to  the  interior  the  only  means  of 
communicLtion  is  b>  camel  and  caravan  routes 

\l  (he  northern  end  of  the  long  southern  pro- 
jection is  ij/rio  tthich  includes  Palestine  Leba 
Don  ind  Jcnisalcm  names  imperishable  in  his- 
tory and  in  religious  aonals     It  holds  the  Dead 
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Sea  the  lowest  body  of  water  on  the  ^obe, 
Its  surface  being  almost  a  quarter  of  a  miJ^ 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  River  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  known  also  as  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  and  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  also  belong 
to  this  p^a^  ince  The  climate  is  hot  in  summer, 
for  that  season  is  long  and  dry.  Snow  falls  to 
some  extent  m  winter  Olives  are  the  principal 
source  of  income  though  they  are  grows  only 
in  the  north  Through  the  province  from  north 
to  south  runs  the  chain  of  the  Lebanon  MouD- 
tama  but  of  their  famous  cedars,  such  as  King 
Hiram  sent  to  Solomon  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  only  a  few  remain.  The 
southern  portion  of  Syria  is  arid. 

The  Syrian  porta  are  Jaffa  and  Beirut.  In 
the  latter  city  is  a  famous  American  college, 
whose  mfluence  throughout  Western  Turiiey 
has  been  verv  great  The  inhabitants  ore  very 
largely  Jews    Turks  are  few. 

Transportation.  Turkey  in  Europe  bad  1,050 
miles  of  railroad  when  the  War  of  the  Nations 
began  in  1914  Asiatic  Turkey  had  2,835  piles. 
Constantinople  has  direct  connection  with  Pahs 
and  Berlin  and  had  not  the  war  put  a  atop  to 
development  it  would  soon  have  had  a  rail 
route  south  through   Bagdad   to   the   Indian 


Ocean,    under   German    control.     Beirut   and     street     railway     aystemB    in     Conetantinople, 
Smyrna  are  railroad  centers.    There  are  electric     Smyrna,  Beirut  and  Damascus.  bj>J'. 


The  Turkish  Government 


In  theory  Turkey  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
l^ialative  power  beii^  vested  in  a  Parliament 
cooastii^  ot  a  Senate  and  a.  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. Inaamuch  as  the  hereditary  monarch, 
called  the  sultan,  appoints  all  the  senators  and 
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emblem  Is  &  white  Oac  wllh  a. 
they  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  official  eiiiiit- 
ence,  he  easily  controls  legislation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Turkey  is  the  world's  most'  conapicu- 
ous  example  of  intolerant  autocracy.  Cor- 
responding to  the  D^ce  of  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire  or  of  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land is  the  Turkish  post  of  Grand  Vizier;  this 
head  of  the  government  is  appointed  by  the 
sultan,  and  by  him  removed  at  will.  The  va- 
rious departments  of  the  government  are  in 
charge  of  twelve  Ministers,  whose  positions  ere 
similar  to  Cabinet  poets  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  England. 

A  constitution  ft^  Turkey  was  not  granted 
until  1876.  Two  years  later  it  was  suspended 
and  was  not  made  effective  again  until  1008 
(see  Hitlory,  below).  Oae  illustration  of  the 
hardships  borne  by  the  people  will  make  clear 
the  character  of  the  government.  There  is  a 
provision  of  law  that  the  collection  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  heaviest  tax,  called  lUhe,  or  dime, 
aball  be  put  up  at  auction  and  the  privilege 
■old  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  to  pay  a  lump 
sum  to  the  government.  This  tax  calls  for  one- 
tenth  of  the  harvests  and  of  all  agricultural 
products — sheep,  cattle,  goats  and  all  other  in- 
crease in  wealth  of  the  farms.  The  difference 
between  what  can  be  collected  and  the  amount 
of  the  bid  to  the  government  is  the  profit  of 
the  bidder.    It  is  a  highly  speculative  matter. 


There  may  be  a  good  agricultural  year,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  bad  weather,  deficient  crops  or 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  amount  which  can 
be  collected  may  greatly  reduce  the  total.  The 
bidder  in  turn  engages  collectors  in  the  various 
villages;  they  put  values  upon  the  prospective 
crops,  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side  these  are 
usually  too  high.  There  is  no  recourse  open  to 
the  peasant;  if  he  appeals,  the  judgment  of  the 
estimator  is  sure  to  stand. 

There  is  no  way  to  escape  the  exorbitant 
rate;  no  crop  can  be  harvested  until  the  au- 
thorities consent,  and  that  consent  is  withheld 
uDtil  payment  is  assured.  If  he  refuses  to  har- 
1  est  his  crops,  preferring  to  let  them  rot  rather 
than  to  be  robbed,  he  only  adds  to  his  misfor- 
tunes, for  the  collectors  are  empowered  to  take 
any  of  his  property  to  the  amount  of  the  tax 
which  has  been  levied  against  bim.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  incentive  to  work  hard  and  ac- 
cumulate wealth;  the  more  apparent  prosperity 
a  peasant  shows  the  heavier  his  assessment  be- 
comes. Collectors  frequently  do  not  give  re- 
ceipts; sometimes,  therefore,  the  burdened  tax- 
payer is  obliged  to  pay  his  allotment  a  second 
time  during  a  year.  Often  a  receipt  is  given  for 
a  smaller  sum  than  has  been  exacted ;  the  differ- 
ence goes  into  the  pocket  of  the. collector,  and 
the  taxpayer  is  required  later  to  pay  again,  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  face  of  his 
receipt  and  his  assessment. 

The  above  incidents  point  out  only  a  few 
cf  the  gavemment  abuses.  So  corrupt  are  most 
of  the  officials  that  there  seldom  is  money  for 
public  improvements.  Roads  remain  in  ill  re- 
p:iir,  and  once  prosperous  towns,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  are  slowly  decaying.  This 
statement  rrfera  to  purely  Turkish  towns;  those 
irhose  people  are  in  the  majority  ChristiaoB 
present  a  somewhat  better  appearance. 

Because  of  the  intolerant  attitude  of  the 
Turks  towards  "unbelievers,"  it  was  for  a  long 
time  scarcely  safe  for  foreigners  to  live  or  to 
travel  in  Turkey.  Gradually,  however,  the 
Western  nations  wrung  from  the  Turkish  gov- 
ern me  ot  various  treaties,  or  "capitulations," 
which  guaranteed  to  foreigners  unusual  privi- 
leges. At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Na- 
tions, in  1914,  Turkey  abrogated  all  these  ca- 
pitulations, but  the  powers  of  Europe  refused 
to  rccogniie  the  abrogation.  sji.r. 
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History  of  Turkey 


European  Empire  Established.  The  Ottoman 
Turks  were  originally  an  Asiatic  people,  and 
their  movement  westward  from  their  home  in 
Iran  began  in  the  early  thirteenth  century, 
when  they  made  their  way  to  Asia  Minor. 
Here  Osman,  or  Othman,  from  whom  their 
name  is  taken,  built  up  an  independent  empire 
on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  The 
Ottomans  had  accepted  Mohammedanism  cen- 
turies before,  and  religious  fanaticism  combined 
with  desire  for  power  to  confirm  them  in  their 
aggressive  policy.  The  eight  strong  sultans  who 
followed  Osman  not  only  spread  their  rule  over 
all  of  Asia  Minor,  but  extended  it  into  Europe 
as  well,  gaining  possesion  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria 
and  Macedonia. 

More  than  once  the  Turkish  armies  were  led 
against  the  great  stronghold  of  Constantinople 
in  vain,  but  in  1451  a  ruler  came  to  the  throne 
who  set  the  capture  of  that  city  before  him  as 
the  one  great  aim  of  his  reign.  This  was  Mo- 
hammed II,  known  as  "the  Conqueror."  A  fort 
was  built  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus, 
a  monster  cannon  and  great  siege  engines  were 
manufactured,  and  in  1453  the  siege  was  begim. 
About  200,000  fanatical  Mohammedans  were 
engaged  in  the  assault,  while  within  the  city 
there  were  massed  only  about  8,000  fighting 
men.  After  fifty-three  days  the  city  fell,  on 
May  29,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  at  an 
end.  The  European  part  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire was  not  the  larger,  but  it  was  recognized 
as  the  more  important  and  desirable,  and  Con- 
stantinople was  made  the  center  of  Turkish  rule. 

Centuries  of  Conflict.  Mohammed  II  at- 
tempted wider  conquests  in  Europe,  aiming  . 
especially  at  Hungary,  and  in  1456  he  besieged 
Belgrade,  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  Hun- 
yady,  and  Hungary  was  saved  for  a  time.  How- 
ever, the  empire  continued  to  prosper  for  about 
a  century,  and  under  Solyman  th^  Magnificent 
(1520-1565)  it  reached  the  height  of  its  power 
and  splendor.  Belgrade  was  taken,  the  Hun- 
garians were  completely  defeated  at  Mohacs, 
and  Vienna  was  subjected  to  siege. 

The  sultans  after  the  time  of  Solyman  began 
to  show  that  effeminacy  and  love  of  luxury 
which  are  so  often  the  result  of  success,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Ottoman  state  declined.  In  1571 
the  fleets  of  Venice  and  Spain  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  memorable 
Battle  of  Lepanto,  and  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed Persia  recaptured  considerable  territory 
in  Asia.    At  Saint  Gotthard  the  Turkish  armies 


were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in  1664,  but  tbe 
treaty  that  followed  was  not  disadvantageous  to 
the  Turks.  Nineteen  years  later  Vienna  was 
again  besieged  by  the  Turkish  forces,  but  John 
Sobieski  relieved  the  city  and  saved  Central 
Europe  from  coming  under  the  sway  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Turks 
came  into  conflict  with  another  enemy,  with 
which  they  were  destined  to  be  at  war  inter- 
mittently for  over  two  centuries.  This  new 
enemy  was  Russia,  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  had  become  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with.  By  1774  Russia  had  gained  such 
an  advantage  that  Tut-key  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  Crimea  and  other  territory  in  the  region 
of  the  Black  Sea,  open  its  waters  to  Russian 
vessels,  and  allow  Russia  a  protectorate  over 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Another  war,  which 
lasted  from  1787  to  1791,  ended  in  further  terri- 
torial loss  to  the  Turks. 

The  Nineteenth  Century.  Turkey  did  not  es- 
cape the  struggle  of  the  Napoleonic  Era,  but 
Egypt,  which  was  captured  by  Napoleon  in  one 
of  his  early  campaigns,  was  later  restored  by 
England.  From  1806  to  1812  Turkey  was  at  war 
with  Russia  and  at  the  close  was  obliged  to  give 
up  all  claim  to  the  territory  between  the 
t)nie8ter  and  the  Pruth.  In  1821  Greece  de- 
clared itself  independent,  and  after  an  heroic 
struggle  made  good  its  claim.  The  Peace  of 
Adrianople,  which  closed  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1828-1829,  loosened  Turkey's  hold  on 
some  of  its  other  dependencies. 

Between  1831  and  1839  there  was  intermit- 
tent warfare  between  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of 
^Syptf  and  his  liege  lord,  the  sultan,  and  only 
the  intervention  of  other  European  powers  pre- 
vented the  complete  overthrow  of  Turkey.  As 
it  was,  Mehemet  Ali  was  recognized  as  heredi- 
tary viceroy  of  Egypt,  owing  allegiance,  how- 
ever, to  Turkey. 

Meanwhile  the  Eastern  Question,  as  it  was 
called,  had  become  a  decided  factor  in  the 
politics  of  Europe.  Russia  was  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  Turkey's  gradual  weakening 
to  aggrandize  itself,  while  the  other  great  pow- 
ers desired  the  preservation  of  Turkish  integ- 
rity, that  Russia  might  not  profit  too  much. 
Thus  in  the  Crimean  War  Turkey  had  England 
and  France  as  allies  against  Russia  (see  Crimba, 
subhead  Crimean  War).  The  problem  was  by 
no  means  settled,  however,  and  when,  in  the 
years  following  1875,  the  Montenegrins,  Seibi- 
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ans  and  BulgariaDs  rose  in  revolt  against  Tur- 
key because  of  its  inhuman  treatment  of  its 
Christian  subjects,  Russia  announced  itself  as 
the  champion  of  the  Christian  citizens  of  Tur- 
key. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-1878  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  agree  to  terms  which  meant  the 
practical  disruption  of  the  Empire.  Again  the 
powers  intervened,  however,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  made  Russia  surrender  a  large 
part  of  the  advantage  gained.  In  1881  Thessaly 
and  a  part  of  Epirus  were  ceded  to  Greece;  in 
1882  Egypt  was  occupied  by  England,  and  in 
1885  the  revolution  at  Philippopolis  compelled 
Turkey  to  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Eastern 
Rumelia,  its  choicest  province,  to  Bulgaria. 

A  most  cold-blooded  massacre  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Armenian  Christians  in  1895-1896 
aroused  much  sympathy  among  the  nations  of 

• 

Europe  and  America,  and  protests  were  regis- 
tered, but  Turkey  took  no  heed.  Fear  of  pre- 
cipitating a  general  European  war  prevented 
the  nations  from  taking  any  effective  steps  to 
remedy  the  desperate  conditions.  The  "Sick 
Man  of  Europe,"  as  Turkey  had  long  been 
called,  was  recognized  as  a  menace,  but  jealousy 
among  the  powers  prevented  them  from  putting 
him  out  of  the  way. 

The  Period  of  "Reforms."  Meanwhile,  within 
the  empire  revolts  were  almost  constant.  An 
especially  serious  one  in  Macedonia  in  1903, 
which  the  Turks  attempted  to  put  down  by 
brutal  massacres,  led  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Western  nations,  whose  governments  demanded 
reforms.  The  sultan  promised  much  but  per- 
formed little,  and  internal  matters  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  In  1908  a  reform  party,  the 
Young  Turks,  fired  with  patriotic  dreams  of  a 
recreated,  modem  Turkey,  made  a  demand  for 
constitutional  government,  and  forced  the  sul- 
tan to  accede  to  their  demands.  The  first  par- 
liament met  in  1909.  These  disturbances  gave 
the  neighboring  states  the  opportunity  for 
which  they  had  been  waiting,  for  Austria- 
Hungary  promptly  announced  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria  pro- 
claimed its  complete  independence  and  its  ele- 
vation to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom. 

The  Young  Turks  found  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing their  reform  principles  in  Constantinople, 
and  in  1909  they  were  forced  to  put  down  a 
serious  revolt.  Since  this  had  had  the  support 
of  the  sultan,  Abd-ul-Hamid,  they  deposed  him 
and  made  his  brother,  Mohammed  V,  sultan  in 
his  stead. 


A  Time  of  Wars.  In  1911  war  broke  out 
with  Italy,  owing  to  disputes  over  African  pos- 
sessions, and  in  October,  1912,  when  the  struggle 
closed,  Turkey  gave  up  its  hold  on  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica.  Then,  before  the  exhausted  countiy 
had  recovered  from  this  brief  but  sharp  con- 
flict, the  allied  Balkan  states  declared  war  on 
Turkey  (see  Balkan  Wars).  At  the  end  of  this 
war  Turkey  was  compelle4  to 'give  up  all  its 
European  territory  but  Constantinople,  Adrian- 
ople,  and  a  little  of  the  surrounding  region. 

France  and  England  had  made  no  attempt 
during  the  Balkan  War  to  save  Turkey  from 
humiliation,  and  consequently  when,  in  1914, 
the  War  of  the  Nations  broke  out,  Turkey  had 
no  kindly  feelings  towards  those  countries. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  gradu- 
ally gaining  a  hold  on  Turkey,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  Turkey  declared  itself  an  ally  of  the 
central  powers.  It  was  difficult  in  the  months 
that  followed  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false  in  the  rumors  that  reached  the  outside 
world  from  Turkey,  but  it  was  reported  that 
German  officers  had  accepted  the  posts  of 
Minister  of  War  and  Minister  of  Marine  in  the 
Turkish  Cabinet. 

Germany  hoped  much  from  the  alliance  of 
Turkey,  believing  that  the  armies  of  that  coun- 
try would  be  able  to  engage  large  divisions  of 
the  Russian  and  British  colonial  troops,  who 
would  thus  be  unable  to  take  part  in  the  opera- 
tions in  France  and  in  Poland.  The  plans  of  the 
allies  with  reference  to  Turkey  centered  about 
the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles.  Once  that  strait 
was  forced,  they  would  have  Constantinople  at 
their  mercy,  and  Turkey  would  be  almost 
eliminated  from  the  war.  In  February,  1915, 
therefore,  a  powerful  fleet  was  sent  to  the 
Dardanelles,  for  the  allies  realized  that  the  task 
they  were  engaged  upon  would  prove  difficult. 
The  forts  of  the  entrance  were  speedily  silenced, 
but  when  the  Narrows,  fifteen  miles  farther  up, 
were  reached,  the  forts  there  opened  fire,  and 
the  French  and  British  fleets  were  forced  to 
withdraw,  with  a  loss  of  three  battleships  and 
more  than  2,000  men. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  accompiian  oy 
means  of  a  land  attack  what  had  proved  im- 
possible to  the  navy,  and  in  April,  1915,  an 
Anglo-French  force  was  landed  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula.  Gains  were  made  at  various  points, 
but  the  campaign  as  a  whole  failed,  and  the 
allied  forces  withdrew  in  December,  admitting 
defeat.  It  was  known  later  that  had  they  con- 
tinued the  assault  a  few  dsyB  longer  they  would 
have  succeeded. 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TURKEY 


jQc 


jQc 


Outline 


I.   LocattOB  and  Sl>« 

(1)  Largest  part  in  Asia 

(2)  Small  portions  in  Europe 

(a)  European  part  of  greater  impor- 
tance 

(3)  Total  area 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


II.    The  Land  and  Its  Resonreea 

Asia  Minor 

(a)  Physical  features 

(b)  Industries 
Armenia 

(a)  Physical  featjires 

(b)  Products 
Bagdad 

(a)  Importance  of  capital  city 
Arabian  Peninsula 
(a)  Syria 

in.  The  People 

Races 

Downtrodden  condition  of  people 
Three  classes  of  subjects 
Population 

(a)  Total— 21.300.000 

(b)  European — 1,900,000 
The  cities 


rv.    Transportation 

(1)  Total  mileage 

(2)  Railroad  centers 

(3)  Electric  lines 

V.    Government 

(1)  In  theory — a  limited  monarchy 

(2)  In  practice — intolerant  autocracy 

(3)  Forms  of  government 

(a)  Hereditary  monarch,  the  sultan 

(b)  Parliament 

(c)  Grand  Vizier 

(d)  Cabinet  or  Porte 

(4)  Injustice  of  tax  system 

VI.  History 

(1)  Empire  in  Europe  founded 

(a)  Fall  of  Constantinople 

(b)  Later  conquests 
Conflict  with  Russia 

(a)  Crimea  surrendered 

(b)  Eastern  question 

(c)  Crimean  War 

(d)  Russo-Turkish  War 
Internal  struggles 
Balkan  War 

(a)  Great  loss  of  territory 
War  of  the  Nations 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Questions 

How  many  countries  as  large  as  European  Turkey  could  be  n^ade  out  of 
Asiatic  Turkey? 

Who  founded  the  capital  of  Turkey?    What  part  has  it  played  in  history? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  "grass  never  grows  where  the  Turk- 
ish hoof  has  trod"? 

What  principle  of  Mohammedanism  makes  it  dangerous  for  Christians  to  live  in 
Turkish  dominions? 

Why  is  it  no  advantage  to  a  Turkish  peasant  to  try  to  increase  his  property 
and  better  his  living  conditions? 

What  city  that  is  still  of  importance  suggests  the  Arabian  Nights?  Which  ones 
suggest  important  Biblical  events? 

Where  is  the  Levant?  What  does  the  name  mean?  For  what  is  it  famous? 
(See  Levant.) 

Why  is  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  to  the  west  of  the  Arabian  Desert  of  such 
importance  to  the  Moslems? 

Since  Turkey  has  a  Constitution,  a  Parliament  and  a  Cabinet,  how  can  it  be 
called  an  intolerant  autocracy? 

YHiat  is  the  tithe  or  dime,  and  what  is  the  reason  for  auctioning  ofif  the  privilege 
of  collecting  it? 
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:v  v'kVS.'.'i^U  ^  (W  Tutfa  of  Ar- 
'u  ....w4  ^  V\OiMslMn  Asia  Minor. 
~. .  I  »n.Ni  juv  v<w.  women  and  chil- 
k  vivv*  -''  iVMiaMOib  were  msffiacred 
v~  dctf  Vmkw  to  die  by  the  way- 
.^vwuv   .'«  *i*n-»lion.    Detailed  sta- 

V  X-  *.».'««.  but  thoae  in  charge 

!*.  «vt*.  JwJared  that  no  fewer  than 
..-,'.  X-<«  uueured  and  1,000,000  de- 
\'5.»T«wi  were  made  against  the  Ger- 
uu.  iv\*«^n»«>t  in  connection  with  these 
,,^^..,B«,  Slime  not  hesitating  to  dedare  that 
,).^w«ivv  had  actually  instigated  them,  while 
.nhcr*  merely  contended  that  it  had  done  noth- 
ing to  prevent  them. 

t^arly  in  1B16  the  Rusaians  conducted  a  auc- 
(jcMful  campaign  in  Armenia,  and  succeeded  in 
F^niary  in  capturing  Eraerum,  considered  the 
most  strongly  fortified  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
It  was  believed  that  this  might  help  to  open 
(be  way  to  Constantinople  or  to  Bagdad,  but 
the  victory  proved  to  bave  no  such  important 
results.  In  April  the  Russians  captured  Trebi- 
sond,  and  three  months  later  Eniogau,  an  im- 
portant strategic  center,  fell.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Wab  op  the  Nations.  a.uc  c. 

CnnRult  Gamett's  Titrkiah  Life  In  Town  and 
Counlrir;  FerHman'a  Tvrkev  and  the  Turkt  (In 
Kurope)  :  Percy's  The  Biffhland»  of  Aftollo  TuT' 
ktvi  OibbonH'   Th*  Foundation  of  the   Ottoman 

Related  Snbjecta.  The  reader  who  la  Inter- 
gated  In  Turkey  will  And  much  that  IB  helplul 
In  the  f ollowinK  articles  in  these  volumes : 


Adrlanople 

Damascus 

Aleppo 

Jerusalem 

Ansora 

Bagdad 

Medina 

Beirut 

Constajitlnople 

Trebliond 

PaleaUne 

Syria 

Kurdistan 

Yemen 

Abd-ul-Hamid 

Galtlpoll 

Balance  of  Power 

Mohammed  V 

Russia,  subtitle  Htotory 

Berlin,  ConBresa  of 

Russo- Turkish  Wars 

Seljuks 

Byzantine  Empire 

Solyman  11 

Crimea 

War  of  the  Nations 

Dardanelles 

Young  Turks 

Ithodea 

Sclo 

LKADINC 

1 FRODUcra 

CmpMs  and  Ruga 

FlK 

■Hg^tbe  Date  Palm 

Olive 

TURKEY,  a  group  of  game  birds  related  to 
the  pheasants  and  native  to  North  America. 
There  are  but  two  species — the  Yucatan  and 
Central  American  turkey,  a  small,  brilliantly- 
colored  bird  with  eyelike  spots   on  the  tail 


And  Christmas  si 


How  bless'd.  how  envied,  were  our  life, 

Could  we  but  'scape  the  poulterer's  knlfel 

■"""*  ~-*~ '■" "Ti  Turkeys  preys, 

with  oysters  we  combine, 
Bometlmes  assist  the  savory  chine  : 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord. 
The  Turkey  smokes  on  every  board. 


coverts;  and  the  wild  turkeys  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  representing  five  subepeciee. 
The  wild  turkey  of  Southern  Mexico  is  "the 
breed  from  which  the  domesticated  turkey  of 
the  poultry  yard  is  derived — the  turkey  that 
finds  a  place  on  the  dinner  table  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing time  and  at  Christmas  festivities  in  count- 
less homes. 

The  common  wild  turkey  was  (mce  abundant 
as  far  north  as  Maine  and  Southern  Ontario, 
and  is  the  noblest  game  bird  in  America.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  rapidly  approaching  extinction. 
The  adult  male  is  about  four  feet  long  and  is 
clothed  in  handsome  plumage  with  metallic- 
green,  copper  and  bronze  reflections.  The  body 
feathet^  are  tipped  with  black  and  the  tail  and 
upper  tail  coverts  with  chestnut.  A  long  tuft 
of  bristlelike  feathers  hangs  from  the  center  of 
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the  breast,  the  legs  are  spurred,  and  wattles  are 
fouDd  an  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  bare  of 
feathers.  The  female  is  smaller  and  leas 
smartly  colored,  and  ahe  lackg  the  tuft  of 
bristles. 

In  their  native  haunts  in  the  forests  these 
turkeys  congregate  in  small  flocks,  coming  into 
the  open  only  to  secure  food.  They  are  fond 
of  nuta,  seeds,  insects,  berries  and  other  small 
fruits.  At  night  they  roost  in  the  trees.  The 
crude  nests,  lined  with  dry  leaves,  are  placed  on 
the  ETOund.  Turkey  eggs  are  about  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  the  common  fowl,  and  are  pale 
cream-buS,  speckled  with  brown.  There  are 
from  ten  to  fourteen  in  a  brood.  The  domestic 
turkey  resembles  the  wild  species,  but  the 
plumage  is  less  brilliant.  It  is  a  valuable  item 
in  the  poultry  business  because  its  flesh  is  de- 
lidoUB  and  nutritious.  The  number  of  turkeys 
raised  by  poultrymen,  however,  ia  much  less 
than  the  number  of  chickens,  partly  because  the 
eggs  of  the  latter  are  more  valuable,  and  partly 
because  there  ia  a  greater  demand  for  the 
smaller  and  lesa  expensive  fowl.  In  general, 
turiteys  require  about  the  same  care  as  chick- 
ens.   See  PoDLTHT, 

Consult  Mcllhenny's  The  Wild  Turkey  and  Its 
BtmUng. 

TOBKET  BUZZARD,  but'md,  or  TDBKBY 
TDL'TVKE,  the  most  common  of  American 
vultures  (see  Vulture),  having  glossy  black 
plumage  edged  with  grayish-brown,  and  a  bright 
red  head  and  neck.    It  is  about  thirty  inches 
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l<Hig,  with  a  wii^  breadth  of  six  feet,  and  can 
be  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  the  upturned 
Hids  of  its  wings.  In  common  with  other  vul- 
tures, it  has  the  disgusting  habit  of  gorging  it- 
self on  the  decomposing  flesh  of  dead  animals, 
and  when  disturbed  vomiting  up  the  mass  be- 
fore it  attempts  to  fly.  It  is  considered  of  value 
■I  a  scavenger.  It  nests  in  hollow  stumps  or 
loBi,  or  on   the  ground  under  palmettos   or 


i?  Tinuras 

bushes.  The  two  handsome  eggs  are  of  a 
creamy  color,  mottled  with  reddiah-brown  or 
chocolate.  These  vultures  range  from  Canada 
to  Mexico. 

TUEKS,  in  a  broad  sense  the  name  of  the 
Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  name  is  applied  more  specifically  to  the 
conquerors  of  Constantinople  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  region  in  Asia  known  as  Turkey. 
There  are  various  other  peoples,  however,  who 
belong  to  the  same  group  linguistically;  that  is, 
who  speak  the  Turkish  language.  These  include 
the  Russian  Tatars  (or  Tartars),  the  Turkoman 
tribes  living  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Oxus  River  (in  Outral  Asia),  the  Eiighia  and 
other  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia. 

RclBtrd  Snbjeel*.    The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  artlcl«H  In  these  volumes: 
KlrghlK  Tartars 

SelJukB  Turkey 

TDBHSfilC,  Ivr'meTik,  the  name  of  a  plant 
native  to  Southern  Asia,  the  fleshy  roots  of 
which  are  the  source  of  a  substance,  also  called 
turmeric,  which  is  used  mainly  for  dyeing.  The 
word  is  derived  apparently  from  the  Latin 
terra  merita,  meaning  deterved  or  exeellenl 
earth;  some  authorities,  however,  regard  it  as  a 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  ktakam,  meanii^  «a/- 
/ron.  The  roots  are  hard  and  tough ;  externally 
they  are  brownish  or  yellowish-green,  but  when 
broken  show  a  resinous  interior  which  varies 
from  orange-brown  to  deep  reddish-brown.  The 
roots  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  beii^ 
cleaned  and  then  dried  in  an  oven.  The  yellow- 
ish powder  which  they  yield  when  ground  has 
a  strong  aromatic  odor. 

Turmeric  has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a 
dyestufl'  and  as  a  condiment,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant ingredient  of  curty  powder.  It  does 
not  yield  a  fast  color,  however,  as  a  dyestufF. 
It  has  gone  out  of  use  as  a  medicine,  but  in 
India  it  fonns,  when  mixed  with  milk,  a  cooling 
lotion  for  the  skin  and  eyes.  Turmeric  is  useful 
in  chemistry  in  making  test  papers  for  alkalies, 
for  on  the  addition  of  alkali  white  paper  soaked 
in  a  tincture  of  turmeric  turns  to  reddish-brown, 
and  on  drying,  to  violet. 

TDS'NER,  Joseph  Mallobd  (1775-1851),  an 
English  painter,  considered  by  many  competent 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  artist  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  landscape  painting.  Public  ap- 
preciation of  his  work  has  been  decidedly  af- 
fected by  Ruskin's  praise  of  it  in  Modern 
Ptanten,  though  Turner  won  high  honors  in  his 
day.  His  father,  a  London  barber,  recognised 
the  boy's  talent,  and  encouraged  it  in  every 
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tray  possible.  He  taught  bis  son  to  read,  per- 
mitted  him  to  neglect  regular  Hchooling  for 
art  study,  and  had  him  enter  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  1789.  The  next  year,  when  Turner  was 
but  fifteen  years  old,  he  exhibited  his  first  pic- 
ture, a  view  of  Lambeth  Palace. 

During;  his  period  of  development,  vhich 
continued  until  about  1800,  he  made  designs  for 
magazine  prinla,  mastered  the  technique  of 
.wutcr-color  painting,  and  became  known  as  one 
of  the  promising  landscape  artists  of  the  day. 
About  1802,  the  year  of  his  election  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Royal  Academy,  he  began  to 
paint  in  oils,  and  during  the  next  fifty  years 
exhibited  nearly  two  hundred  pictures  at  that 
institution.  When  he  died  he  bequeathed  his 
valuable  cellection  of  paintings,  engravings  and 
sketches  to  the  nation,  and  this  collection  may 
be  seen  to-day  ia  Turner  Gallery,  occupying 
two  room3  of  the  National  Gallery, 

Turner  was  a  devoted  student  of  nature,  and 
to  obtain  material  for  his  pictures  he  was  ac- 
customed to  go  away  alone  on  sketching  tours, 
through  England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
He  depicted  natural  scenes  with  the  brush  of 
an  idealii't,  not  a  realist,  and  his  work  has  a 
high  poetic  quality  that  Ruskin  calls  the  "Tur- 
nerian  mystcty."  He  used  light  and  color  in 
such  a  way  ua  to  create  an  effect  of  indistinct- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  his  coloring  was 
striking,  even  brilliant.  Unfortunately  he  did 
not  fully  understand  how  to  mi:t  oil  colors,  and 
some  of  his  finest  works  have  greatly  dete- 
riorated. As  a  master  of  water  color  and  of 
etching  and  engraving,  however,  he  ranks  with 
the  best. 

There  arc  numerous  Turner  collections  in 
America,  and  one  may  see  good  examples  of 
his  work  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  His  Grand  Canal, 
Venice,  which  is  admired  for  its  beautiful  treat- 
ment of  sky  and  water,  and  The  Casllc  of  /n- 
doiencc,  are  in  the  Metropolitan  collection. 
The  Boston  Museum  possesses  his  Stave  Ship, 
and  the  New  York  Public  Library  his  SlaJJa, 
Fmgai'B  Cave.  His  moat  popular  picture,  The 
Fighting  TtmiraiTc,  shown  herewith  in  faithful 
reproduction,  is  in  the  Turner  collection  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Otiier  famous  works  are 
Shipwreck,  SunRiningin  Ike  Mist,  Bay  of  Baiae 
and  The  Splugen,  an  Alpine  scene.  b.dja. 

ConBult  Armstrong'!'  'A/e  of  Turner;   Phythl- 

XUSNES,  Nat,  a  slave  who  became  famous 
lericau  history  as  the  leader  of  the  Nat 

iNBintfiscnoN  (which  see). 
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TUB 'NIP,  a  common  biennial  plant  of  t 
mustard  family,  cultivated  in  gardens  and  fid 
for  it^  fleshy  root,  which  is  used  as  a  table  a 
stock  food.  There  are  numerous  vaiietiea 
turnips,  and  their  roots  vary  considerably 
shape.  Some  are 
elongated,  some 
are  round,  others 
are  broadened  | 
out,  and  some  a 
spindle  -  shaped. 
The  flesh  is  whit- 
ish or  yellowish. 
Garden  varieties 
are  usually 
smaller  and  of 
more  delicate 
flavor  than  field 
varieties.  If  the  i 
roots  are  desired  | 
for  early  s 
use  the  seed  n 
be  sown  in 
spring  as  sooi 
the  ground 
be  worked,  but  planting  for  winter  tumipa  DC 
not  take  place  until  the  middle  of  July,  or  ev 
later.  In  the  cultivation  of  garden  tumipa  t 
seeds  arc  sown  in  shallow  drills  fifteen  incf 
apart  and  the  plants  are  thinned  until  they  I 
from  four  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
field  culture  the  seed  may  be  sown  broada 
or  in  drills  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  apa 
Careful  hoeing  is  essential. 

The  roots  will  have  a  sweeter  flavor  if  i 
dug  until  they  have  had  a  touch  of  froat.  T!i 
may  be  stored  for  winter  mi  in  damp  ear 
sand  or  leaves,  but  a  cellar  with  earth  walls  a 
floor  makes  a  good  storage  house.  If  piled 
heaps  on  the  floor  and  covered  with  earth  tfa 
will  keep  indefinitely.  Turnips  are  about  nil 
tenths  water  and  have  a  low  percentafe  of  i 
triment,  but  they  can  be  cooked  and  lemd 
an  appetiiiog  way,  and  they  give  varied  tc 
meal.  Large  quantities  of  field  tumipa  an  I 
to  stock  in  Great  Britain,  Europe  and  Canai 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States. 

A  species  known  as  tlie  Swedith  lunqp, 
rutabaga,  has  a  large  root  of  firm  flesh,  p 
nounced  flavor  and  yellow  color.  The  mUbi 
is  used  as  a  stock  food  more  eztenaivdr  tti 
the  ordinary  turnip;  sheep  prefer  it  to  all  otl 
varieties.  ii.w. 

Consult  Cornell  Experiment  Btation  BtHlm 
No.  an,  published  by  the  New  York  StaM  AC 
cultural  Coii«gft  Ithaca,  N.  T, 


THE  FIGHTING  XeMfiRAIRE.  When  it 
was  announced  that  the -most  famous  ship 
in  the  American  navy,  the  Constitution,  was 
to  be  destroyed,  a  young  Bostonian,  in  a  burst  of 
patriotism,  wrote  a  little  poem  which  saved  the 
old  ship.  What  Holmes  by  his  Old  Ironsides  did 
for  the  Constitution,  Turner  did  for  the  Fighting 
TSmSraire,  True,  he  did  not  "save  the  old  ship 
alive,"  for  the  announced  intention  was  carried 
out  and  the  ship  was  broken  up;  but  he  made  it 
a  thing  of  immortal  beauty,  which  will  never  lose 
its  appeal  to  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  picture- 
lovers. 

The  Fighting  TSmiraire  was  one  of  Nelson's 
vessels  at  Trafalgar.  It  moved  next  to  his  flag- 
ship, and  gallantly  led  the  ships  of  England 
through  the  French  line,  but  it  was  so  seriously 
disabled  that  it  could  never  fight  again.  When, 
some  years  later,  it  was  being  towed  up  the  Thames 
on  its  final  journey,  Turner  saw  it,  and  his  love 
for  the  sea  and  his  strong  national  feeling  sensed 
it  as  a  fit  subject  for  a  painting.  The  glowing  red 
of  the  sunset;  the  quiet  water  in  which  are  mir- 
rored deep  the  old  ship  and  its  busy,  puffing 
little  tug;  the  golden  mystical  haze  which  Turner 
knew  better  than  any  other  artist  how  to  impart 
to  his  pictures — these  are  the  chief  artistic  beau- 
ties. But  stronger  than  these  is  the  emotional 
appeal  of  the  brave  ship,  its  last  battle  fought, 
its  decks  untrodden,  its  masts  dim  and  ghostly, 
moving  on  to  destruction.  "Of  all  pictures  and 
subjects  not  visibly  involving  human  pain," 
wrote  Ruskin,  "this  is,  I  believe,  the  most  pathetic 
that  was  ever  painted,"  and  no  one  who  looks  at 
it  sympathetically  can  doubt  the  justice  of  his 
statement. 

L.  J.  B. 
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Ttl&n'STOHX,  a  small  sea  bird,  about  nine 
inches  long,  with  variegated  plumage  of  black, 
white  and  reddish-brown.  It  frequents  the 
outer  beaches  of  most  seacoasts,  and  is  named 
from  its  habit  of  constantly  turning  over  shells 
and  pebbles,  its 
slightly  upturned 
bill  being  adapted 
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shores.   Their 

nasts  are  hollows 

in  the  ground  near  water.   The  eggs  are  usually 

four  in  number  and  of  a  greyish  color,  spotted 

had  blotched  with  brown  or  lilac. 

TUKRVKKZIN,  loom '  fer  ine,  a  name  given  to 
Che  athletic  organisations  established  in  Ger- 
many  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn,  and  to 
ffiiiiilar  organisations  in  America.  The  organi- 
utions  occupied  most  of  Jahn's  attention  after 
tix  Napoleonic  van;  their  membership  rapidly 
iocreased,  and  they  had  an  enormous  influence 
in  building  up  a  vigorous  and  hardy  generation. 
The  first  societies  in  the  Unit«d  States  were 
formed  in  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  in  1848 
by  German  refugees,  and  Buch  societies  are  now 
to  be  found  in  most  laige  centers  of  German 
population  in  this  country.  The  membership  in 
America  is  about  40,000.    See  Jahn,  Fkiedrich. 

Tn&'PENTIHE.  Turpentine  is  obtained 
from  several  species  of  the  pine  tree,  which  in 
the  spring  is  slashed  across  its  trunk  with  an 
II.  In  the  cuts  thus  made  the  sap  collects  in 
the  form  of  a  gum  or  thick,  sticky,  clear  semi- 
fluid, lliis  is  collected  and  placed  in  copper 
rats  over  a  fire,  the  heat  distilling  the  gaseous 
or  volatile  parts  of  the  gum  or  sap  over  into  a 
•orm.  This  worm  is  cooled  by  water,  and  the 
nmtained  gas  or  vapor  condenses  to  form  spirits 
of  turpentine.  The  part  left  in  the  first  vat 
forms  the  resin  of  commerce  and  is  placed  in 
barrels  for  shipment.  The  apirita  of  turpentine, 
however,  will  oote  through  ordinary  wooden 
barrets,  so  special  containers  are  prepared  by 
coating  the  inside  of  the  barrel  with  several 
coats  of  glue,  which,  when  it  hardens,  holds  the 
turpentine  perfectly. 

The  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  yellowish,  highly 
mfltmmable  oil,  of  strong,  peculiar  odor  and 
tiot,  biting  taste. 
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Intenul  and  External  Action.  It  is  only  used 
internally  when  specially  prepared  (rectified), 
and  it  then  produces  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the 
stomach,  a  sense  of  exhilaration,  diuiness  and 
mild  intonj cation.  The  pulse  beats  stronger  and 
more  rapidly.  It  is  given  forth  again  by  the 
breath,  to  which  it  imparts  its  odor,  and  by  the 
urine,  to  which  it  imparts  the  odor  of  violets. 

The  oil  alone,  or  mixed  into  a  liniment  and 
rubbed  on  the  body,  produces  redness  of  the 
skin  and  a  sense  of  warmth ;  but  sometimes  in- 
flammation is  produced. 

Use  as  HetUcine.  In  the  form  of  a  liniment 
it  is  used  for  sprains  or  strains,  while  the  oil 
itself  is  applied  externally  in  pleurisy  and  bron- 
chitis. Mixed  with  injections  in  the  intestines, 
it  materially  assists  in  the  expelling  of  wind  w 
gas.  It  is  an  efficient  worm-expelling  remedy, 
and  is  used  also  for  ulceration  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  In  typhoid  fever  it  acta  favor- 
ably, assisting  to  heal  the  ulcerations  of  the 
bowel,  which  are  characteristic  of  this  fever, 
and  aiding  also  in  the  expulsion  of  gas,  which 
greatly  distresses  the  patient.  In  certain  forms 
of  urinary  difficulties  depending  on  relaxed 
kidneys  it  exerts  a  stimulating,  contracting  in- 
fluence which  is  helpful  in  relieving  the  diffi- 
culty. Like  all  other  medicinal  agents,  turpen- 
tine should  not  be  taken  except  on  a  physician's 
prescription.  C3X. 

TUHQUOISE,  Itir'koi*,  or  tur'kwoii,  a  beau- 
tiful, semiprecious  stone  of  delicate  green  or 
blue  shades.  The  color  most  prised  is  the  rob- 
inWgg  blue.  In  chemical  composition  the  tur- 
quoise is  a  phosphate  of  aluminum,  and  the 
color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  copper.  When 
the  stone  is  heated,  moisture  escapes  and  tlie 
color  becomes  lighter.  From  this  phenomenon 
arose  the  supeistition  that  the  fading  of  the 
color  was  a  sign  of  misfortune.  The  turquoise 
is  the  national  stone  of  Persia,  and  it  is  mu^ 
admired  by  Orientals,  who  believe  that  it  po^ 
scsses  healing  power. 

The  stone  is  found  in  igneous  and  volcanic 
rocks  in  Mexico,  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  Nevada  and  California,  and  in  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  Turkestan  and  Siberia.  The  price 
of  the  cut  stones  depends  upon  the  siae,  color 
and  polish.  A  very  handsome  turquoise  may 
be  purchased  for  six  or  eight  dollaTB.  Foasil 
bone  colored  blue  by  phosphate  of  iron,  irtueb 
is  called  odontoUle,  or  bone  Iwrqxtoite,  looks 
very  much  like  turquoise,  but  the  two  can  be 
easily  distinguished  when  seen  under  a  mmo- 
Bcope.  The  turquoise  is  the  birthstone  for  D^ 
cember.   See  BiBiHetOMSs;  Guu. 
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TtTRTI^,  Ivr't'l,  the  general  name  for  a 
group  of  marine  and  fresh-water  reptiles  having 
the  body  encased  in  a  bony  upper  and  lower 
shell  attached  to  tiie  ribe  and  vertebrae.  Tor- 
toise is  applied  more  especially  to  land  forms, 
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though  the  names  are  sometimes  used  inter- 
cbangesJ^ly.  Turtle  shells  are  in  two  parts,  the 
upper  portion  being  known  as  the  carapace, 
and  the  lower  as  the  phitron.  An  exception  to 
this  is  the  leathery  covering  of  the  leatherback 
turtle  (which  see),  which  is  all  in  one  piece.  In 
some  species  the  shells  have  beautiful  mark- 
ings; that  of  the  hawktbill  is  the  source  of  so- 
called  tortoise  shell  (see  Tortoise).  Turtles 
have  no  teeth,  but  the  jaws  are  edged  with 
tough,  homy  skin,  and  in  some  species  they 
give  the  ugly,  flattened  head  a  terrifying  ap- 
pearance. The  limbe  protruding  from  the  shell 
covering  are  clumsy,  paddle-shaped  objects,  ter- 
minating in  webbed  claws.  Legs,  neck  and  tail 
are  encased  in  a  homy  covering,  and  all  can  at 
will  be  drawn  inward  between  the  two  parl^  of 
the  shell,  out  of  sight. 

Mollusks,  seaweed,  fish,  earthworms  and  in- 
sect larvae  are  eaten  by  turtles,  but  some  spe- 
cies feed  principally  on  vegetable  life.  The 
eggs  are  usually  deposited  in  holes  in  sandy 
slopes,  covered  with  sand  and  left  to  hatch  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Young  turtles  as  soon  as 
they  emerge  from  the  egga  begin  to  crawl 
about,  and  soon  find  their  way  to  the  water. 

Of  the  species  eaten  by  man,  the  most  valu- 
able is  the  green  turtle,  the  fieah  of  which  makes 
a  delicious  soup.  This  is  a  lai^e  marine  species 
found  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
waters.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  weight  of  360 
pounds.  Both  the  flesh  and  eggs  are  valued  as 
food.  Among  other  edible  forms  is  the  snap- 
ping turtle  {see  below).    See,  also,  Terrapin. 

Snapping  Turtle.  This  name  is  applied  to  a 
lup  of  large  fresh-water  turtles  having  keen- 
's, with  which  they  fight  vicioualy. 
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The  common  srutppmg  turtle  of  America  is  dis- 
tributed from  Southern  Canada  as  far  south 
as  Ecuador,  and  it  frequents  duggisfa,  muddy 
streams  and  marsh  ponds.  The  carapace  is  dull 
olive  or  dark  brown,  and  has  few  maricin^. 
Average  specimens  are  over  two  feet  long  from 
tip  of  tail  to  head,  and  weigh  about  thirty-two 
pounds.  The  snapping  turtle  haa  a  large,  pow- 
erful head  and  the  jaws  are  provided  with 
strong  hooka;  when  attacked  it  thmsta  out  tta 
head  with  the  rapidity  of  a  snake  and  fastens 
its  jaws  in  the  enemy  so  viciously  as  to  inflict  a 
serious  wound.  It  feeds  only  on  animal  life,  and 
is  fond  of  youi^  waterfowl.  Both  its  flesh  and 
eggs  are  esteemed  as  food,  A  species  found 
only  in  the  streams  of  the  Southern  states  is  the 
huge  alligator  snapping  turtle,  averaging  over 
a  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  The  jaws  of  large 
specimens  are  powerful  enough  to  amputate 
the  hand  or  foot  of  a  man, 

Soft-Shell  Turtle.  This  group  consists  of 
twenty-seven  species,  found  in  North  America, 
Asia  and  Africa.  These  turtles  have  soft,  leaUi- 
ery  shells,  and,  as  another  marked  character- 
istic, a  long,  retractile  neck.  In  the  Soutbou 
United  States,  where  soft-shell  turtles  are  com- 
mon, they  are  called  flapjacks.  q.bj>. 

Consult  WUElston'a  Wafer  RepMlea  0/  the  Pot 

TDRTLEDOVB,  a  small  dove  found  through- 
out  the  Old  World,  usually  nesting  in  temper- 
ate regions  and  migrating  in  winter  to  warm 
latitudes.  In  spring  it  has  a  plaintive,  cooing 
note.    The  turtledove  of  Europe  is  of  an  a^ien 
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color,  tinged  with  wine  red.  It  inhabits  woods 
and  plantations  and  feeds  on  seeds  and  grain- 
Being  shy,  it  is  seldom  seen.  Its  nest  is  loosely 
built  and  placed  in  a  low  tree  or  hedge.  1^ 
eggs  are  creamy-white  in  color  and  two  in  nun*- 
ber.    Two  broods  are  reared  in  a  season. 
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The  similar  North  American  species  is  known 
as  the  momming  dove  (see  Dove). 

TUSCALOOSA,  tuakaloo'sa,  Ala.,  the 
county  seat  of  Tuscaloosa  County,  is  situated 
northwest  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
state,  on  the  Black  Warrior  River.  It  is  fifty- 
six  miles  southwest  of  Birmingham,  107  miles 
northwest  of  Montgomery,  the  state  capital,  and 
199  miles  southwest  of  Chattanooga.  Trans- 
portation is  provided  by  the  Alabama  Great 
Southern,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  railways,  and  by  river  boats  to 
Mobile.  Li  1910  the  population  was  8,407;  in 
1916  it  was  10,488  (Federal  estimate).  The 
area  exceeds  three  square  miles. 

Tuscaloosa  is  the  trade  center  for  a  rich  agri- 
cultural, mineral  and  lumber  district.  Cotton 
is  the  principal  crop,  but  grain,  sugar  cane,  sor- 
ghum, vegetables  and  nuts  are  also  cultivated. 
There  are  extensive  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
and  at  Holt,  a  suburb,  there  are  coke  ovens,  a 
blast  furnace  and  other  plants  connected  with 
mining.  The  leading  industrial  establishments 
of  Tuscaloosa  are  cotton  factories,  cottonseed 
oil  and  lumber  mills,  fertilizer  factories,  metal 
•works  and  creameries.  The  city  has  a  Federal 
building,  erected  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  $150,000; 
the  old  state  capitol;  the  county  courthouse, 
and  the  Alabama^Bryce  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane. The  residential  district  is  unusually  at- 
tractive. As  an  educational  center,  Tuscaloosa 
is  prominent.  Here  are  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, opened  in  1831;  Alabama  Central  Fe- 
male College,  Stillman  Institute,  the  Boys' 
Training  School  and  a  theological  school  for 


The  first  settlement  made  by  white  people 
was  established  in  1816.  In  1819  the  place  was 
chartered  as  a  city,  and  it  was  the  state  capital 
from  18136  to  1846.  Sin6e  1912  it  has  been  gov- 
erned on  the  commission  plan.  In  1915  the 
United  States  government  constructed  locks  and 
dams  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Tuscaloosa,  which  provide  year- 
round  navigation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,   ax. 

TUSCANY,  tua'kard,  a  province,  or  depart- 
ment, of  the  north-central  part  of  Italy,  smaller 
than  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  but  important 
because  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  history 
of  Italy  and  of  the  world.  It  borders  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  lies  north  of  the  province 
of  Roma  (Rome).  As  the  home  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans  (see  Etrubia),  its  history  began  in 
1014  B.C.  Seven  hundred  years  later  it  became 
a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  in  the  thir- 
teenth oentuiy  it  became  a  republic  and  main- 
871 


-tained  a  separate  political  existence  for  over 
two  hundred  years.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  republic  became  a  grand  duchy,  and  two 
centuries  later  lost  its  independence  to  Ger- 
many. From  1807  to  1814  it  was  occupied  by 
the  French  and  given  by  them  to  Austria,  un- 
der whose  government  it  remained  until  1861, 
when  it  was  united  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  people  of  Tuscany  still  retain  distinct 
provincial  characteristics,  though  they  have  lost 
their  political  independence.  The  chief  wealth 
of  the  region  is  in  its  minerals  and  marble,  but 
quantities  of  maize,  olive  oil,  tobacco,  chest- 
nuts and  flowers  are  exported.  Live  stock  is 
raised,  and  beeswax  is  produced  in  very/ large 
quantities.  The  peasants  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  of  Europe.  Tuscany  is  worid  fa- 
mous for  the  city  of  Florence,  which  has  been 
of  such  great  influence  in  art  and  literature;  it 
was  the  home  of  Boccaccio,  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
who  were  the  greatest  story-tellers  and  poets 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  Giotto,  who  was 
among  Europe's  foremost  painters.  See  Flor- 
ence. 

TUSCARORA,  tuskaro'ra,  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  North  American  Indians  belonging  to 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  They  were  separated 
from  their  kindred  at  an  early  date,  and  were 
living  in  North  Carolina  when  the  Europeans 
came  to  America.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Tuscaroras  were  divided 
into  seven  clans,  occupying  fifteen  villages  and 
numbering  1,200  warriors.  In  1711  they  at- 
tempted to  aimihilate  the  white  settlers  in 
North  Carolina.  In  a  fierce  battlb  fought  near 
the  Neuse  River,  on  January  28,  1712,  about 
400  Indians  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  fol- 
lowing year  another  uprising  occurred,  and  Col- 
onel Moore  of  South  Carolina  captured  800  of 
them.  The  remaining  Tuscaroras  fled  north- 
ward and  joined  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  be- 
ing received  as  the  Sixth  Nation  of  that  league 
(see  FrvB  Nations).  The  remnant  of  the  tribe 
are  to-day  living  in  Canada  and  New  York. 

TUSKEGES,  tuske'ge,  NORMAL  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL INSTITUTE,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
an  industrial  school  for  negroes  which  has  prob- 
ably done  more  to  lessen  the  seriousness  of  the 
race  problem  than  any  other  agency  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  established  in  1881  by 
act  of  the  Alabama  legislature,  which  appro- 
priated $2,000.  In  a  rented  shanty  church, 
school  opened  July  4,  1881,  with  thirty  pupils 
and  one  teacher,  Booker  T.  Washington,  a 
graduate  of  Hampton  Institute.  As  principal 
and  instructor  of  the  new  school,  he  began 
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then  a  service  extending  over  a  period  of . 
thirty-three  years.  Under  his  administration 
Tuskegee  became  an  institution  owning  2,300 
acres  of  land,  more  than  a  hundred  buildings 
and  various  other  properties,  including  live 
stock  and  farm  implements,  the  whole  valued 
at  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  In  1916 
the  school  had  the  services  of  about  ISS  in- 
stntctora  and  a  student  attendance  of  1;660. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  offered  is  to  give 
students  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  and  to  train  them  to  earn 
their  living  after  they  leave  school.  There  are 
entrance  examinations  to  test  ability  to  read 
and  write  and  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
processes  in  arithmetic.  Entering  pupils  are 
enrolled  either  in  day  or  evening  claaaea.  The 
latter  are  attended  by  those  who  cannot  make 
the  small  cash  payments  required  of  day  stu- 
dents, who  pay  part  of  the  board  fee  (ten  dol- 
lars a  month)  by  working  three  days  a  week. 
Evening  students  are  permitted  to  work  out  all 
of  this  fee.  The  industrial  courses  include  in- 
EtructioQ  and  practical  work  in  blacksmi  thing, 
founding,  painting,  shoemaking  and  the  like; 
for  girls  there  are  lessons  in  sewing,  millinery, 
cooking,  domestic  service,  basketry,  nursing, 
laundering,  dresamaking  and  mattress  making. 
There  is  also  an  agricultural  department. 
Training  in  religious  and  social  work  is  fur- 
nished in  the  Phelps  Hale  Bible  Training 
School.  The  practical  good  that  is  being  ac- 
complished by  Tuskegee  Institute  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  is  aiding  students  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  from  over  twenty  for- 
eign countries.    See  Nboro. 


TUSSOCK,  tus'wfc,  MOTH,  a  family  of 
moths  containing  several  species,  the  cater- 
pillais  of  which  have  hair  growing  in  tufts 
along  the  back.  The  moths  are  dull  colored, 
and  in  some  species  the  females  have  no  wings. 
There  are  about  twenty  kinds  in  the  United 
States.  The  gvpty  and  broum-loil  moths  in 
particular  have  been  very  destructive  to  trees 
in  New  England.  Another  species  common  in 
Eastern  United  States  is  the  whUe-Tnorked 
moth,  the  male  of  which  is  small  and  incon- 
.nd  {\ii.  female  is  without  wings.  The 
^cft  parts  of  leaves  until  only  the 
liii^;  they  devastate  whole  or- 
D  ."hade  trees  and  forest  trees. 

i^atllngB  Gtpst  Moth  and  Brown- 
>  leader  will  And  pictures  and  de- 
1^   thCHe  two  Important  speclea. 
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TWEED,  a  fabric  whit^  takes  its  name  from 
the  district  round  the  River  Tweed  in  Scotland, 

where  it  was  6rst  made.  Tweed  is  usually 
made  of  two  colors  combined  in  the  nme  yam, 
and  the  best  quality  is  made  entirely  of  wooL 
In  inferior  kinds  mixtures  of  cotton  and  shoddy 
are  introduced  (see  Shoddt).  For  men's  wear 
and  for  women's  tailcH^d  suita,  tweed  is  very 
popular.  It  is  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  colon 
and  shades,  one  of  the  most  popular  being 
known  as  the  heather  mixture.  Tweed  is  con- 
siderably less  eipensive  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States,  a  well-tailored  tweed  buainea 
suit  in  England  costing  only  about  S15,  while  a 
suit  of  the  same  quality  in  the  United  States 
would  cost  probably  S35  or  more. 

TWEED,  WiLUAM  Mabci  (1823-1878),  an 
American  politician  whose  power  of  leadership 
was  used  in  directing  one  of  the  grossest  ' 
schemes  of  public  robbery  ever  known.  Be 
was  the  first  "boss"  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  the 
leader  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Tweed  Ring." 
Tweed  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
received  a  common  school  education.  He  en- 
tered political  life  at  an  early  age,  and  while 
commissioner  of  the  department  of  public 
works  he  orgaoiied  his  famous  "ring."  By  se- 
curing the  most  important  positions  for  men 
under  his  leadership  and  by  manipulating  pub- 
lic affaira,  he  gained  control  of  the  spending  of 
public  moneys  and  of  the  audit  of  account^  . 
Many  schemes  of  city  improvement  weie 
launched,  notably  the  building  of  the  count; 
courthouse,  an  enterprise  that  coat  conaderably 
over  $8,000,000.  Membera  of  the  "ring"  Side 
fortunes  from  the  appropriations  for  their  de- 
partments. Tweed  was  exposed,  largely 
throi^  the  New  York  Timet,  brought  to  trial 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  to  |Mqr  B 
heavy  fine.  He  was  released  on  a  legal  techni- 
cality, but  was  rearrested  and  again  sentanoed. 
This  time  be  escaped  to  Spain,  but  on  hia  i^ 
turn  to  New  York  in  187S  he  was  impriaoned  in 
Ludlow  Street  jail,  where  he  died  in  April,  1878. 

TWELVE  TABLES,  Law  or  th<,  the  first 
written  law  of  the  Romans,  drawn  up  by  ten 
men  known  as  decemvirs,  on  demand  of  the 
plebeians,  who  had  suffered  by  the  unjust  de- 
cision of  patrician  judges.  These  laws  weiB 
based  on  the  former  unwritten  code  and  on  the 
report  of  a  commission  sent  to  atu^  the  laws 
of  Greece.  They  were  written  on  twelve  tables 
of  brass  and  fastened  to  the  orator's  platfonu 
on  the  Forum,  where  they  might  be  read  by 
all.  For  centuries  they  formed  the  base  of  all 
legislation,  and  every  schoolboy  was  required 
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to  learn  them  by  beut.  The  decemvire  were 
elected  to  perform  their  tiksk  in  452  B.C.  In 
451  they  Bubmitted  ten  tables  of  the  law,  and 
the  followii^  year  two  others.  See  Roub,  sub- 
head Written  Lam,  page  5058. 

TWl'LIGHT,  a  period  between  "the  dark 
and  the  daylight,"  occurring  immediately  after 
the  eun  has  sunk  beneath  the  horizon.  At  this 
time  the  atmosphere  is  illuminated  by  a  soft, 
mellow  light  that  gradually  fades  away  into 
darkness.  There  is  a  corresponding  period 
early  in  the  morning,  just  before  the  sun  rises, 
which  is  called  dawn.  The  phenomenon  of  twi- 
light is  due  to  refraction  and  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays.  When  the  sun  sinks  from  sight, 
the  rays,  on  pasiing  from  the  ether  into  the 
denser  atmoephere  surrounding  the  earth,  are 
bent  at  an  angle  and  continue  to  reach  those 
regions  from  which  the  sun  itself  cannot  be 
seen.  They  are  made  visible  to  the  observer 
because  they  are  reflected  by  dust  and  water 
vapor  present  in  the  upper  air. 

The  duration  of  twilight  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth.  This  is  due  to  the 
nme  causes  v^ch  afiect  the  length  of  day  and 
night.  It  is  widely  believed  that  complete 
daricneae  follows  immediately  on  the  disappear- 
ance  of  the  nun  in  the  tropics,  but  this  is  not 
strictly  true.    Even  at  the  equator  twilight  lasts 
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about  an  hour.  It  has  been  found  that  twi- 
light lasts  from  the  time  the  sun  sets  until  it 
is  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horiion.  At  the 
equator,  the  path  described  by  the  sun  acrosa 

the  earth's  surface  scarcely  varies;  similarly 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  the  sun  to  drop 
eighteen  degrees  below  the  horixon  does  not 
vary.  But  as  one  travels  north  or  south  one 
enters  lones  where  the  path  of  the  sun  across 
the  earth's  surface  changes  from  day  to  day, 
and  thus  it  follows  that  the  length  of  twilight 
varies.  During  the  Arctic  summer  there  is  a 
period  when  the  sun  never  drops  beneath  the 
horizon — where  summer  means  perpetual  day. 
Farther  south  the  summer  eun  never  drops  aa 
much  as  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon, 
BO  that  twilight  bridges  the  entire  period  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise.  This  is  true  in  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  where  the  nights  are  so  light 
during  June  and  July  that  the  shops  are  kept 
open  and  people  are  seen  on  the  streets  all 
night  long.  In  the  north  of  England,  during 
the  same  months,  it  is  never  really  dark,  and  it 
is  often  possible  to  read  out-of-doors  at  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  In  the  prairie  prov- 
inces of  Canada  summer  twilight  continues  ho 
late  that  the  league  bttseball  games  are  played 
after  seven  o'clock. 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP.    See  ANESTHenc. 


■I«    THE  STORY  OF  THE  TENTH  PRESIDENT 


LyLEB,  John  <1700-1862),  a 
■tatcmnan,  tenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
Tyler  was  elected  as  Vice-President,  with  Wil- 
liam Heniy  Harrison  as  Presiderit,  but  the  tat- 
ter's death  elevated  Tyler  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  Tyler  thus  was  the  first  man  to  become 
President  who  was  not  elected  to  that  office. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  first  "accidental 
President"  established  precedents  which  have 
been  followed  in  some  degree  by  moat  of  the 
later  Presidents  who  have  attained  this  office  in 
a  nmilar  manner.  Tyler  became  President  by 
tlie  votes  of  a  party  of  which  he  was  not  at 
heart  a  member,  and  in  his  course  as  President 
he  acted  not  according  to  the  demands  of  that 
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Piirty  but  in  'ibciliei 
His  independence  made  his  reiJtcction  impos- 
sible, just  as  it  made  impossible  the  reelection 
of  every  succeeding  "accidental  President,"  with 
the  single  exception  of  Roosevelt.  Throughout 
his  career  this  independence  of  thought  and 
action  was  Tyler's  strongest  characteristic.  He 
was  loyal  to  principles  and  ideala;  he  was  loyal 
to  individuals  only  as  they  supported  his  prin- 
ciples or  furthered  his  ideals.  Had  he  been 
weaker  and  more  easily  influenced,  his  Presi- 
dency might  have  been  marked  by  many 
achievements.  Even  under  the  conditions  that 
existed  it  is  marked  by  the  Webater-Ashburton 
Treaty  and  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
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John  Tyler  was  bom  at  Greenway,  Charles 
Cily  Coiinly,  Virginia,  on  March  29.  1790.  His 
tnthnr,  Judge  John  Tyler,  was  a  distinguished 
Virginian,  who  was  at  varioua  times  speaker  of 
the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  governor  of 
Virginia,  and  a  judge  on  the  state  and  Federal 
benches.  After  attending  John  McMurdo's 
school,  young  Tyler  entered  William  and  Mary 
ColloRC,  where  he  showed  a  strong  interest  in 
ancient  history.  He  was  also  fond  of  poetry, 
and  like  another  great  Virginian,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, was  an  excellent  amateur  violinist. 

At  his  graduation  from  college  Tyler  was 
seventeen  years  old;  at  nineteen  he  began  to 
practice  law,  and  at  twenty-one  he  began  his 
public  career  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature. In  that  body  he  served  until  IS16,  dur- 
ing this  period  being  a  conspicuous  defender 
of  President  Madison's  policies  during  the  War 
of  1812.  Tyler  was  married  in  1813,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  and  a  fen  weeks 
Inter  was  called  into  service  to  head  a  militia 
company  for  the  defense  of  Richmond,  which 
wuH  then  threatened  by  the  British.  Tyler's 
rompany,  however,  did  not  get  into  action;  and 
it  dixbandcd  after  a  month. 

In  November,  1816,  he  was  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives, At  the  next  regular  election,  when  he 
was  chosen  for  the  full  term,  he  received  every 
vote  but  one  caat  in  Charles  City  County,  In 
Congress  he  quickly  displayed  his  characteristic 
independence.  He  was  a  strirt  constructionist, 
nn<l  he  opposed  measures,  no  matter  what  their 
origin,  which  involved  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution,  Thus  he  voted  against 
Calhoun's  bill  providing  for  internal  improve- 
ments, opposed  a  national  bankruptcy  act,  con- 
demned Andrew  Jackson's  course  in  Florida 
and  denounced  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
His  course  certainly  mot  the  approval  of  his 
constituents,  for  in  1819  he  was  unanimously 
rei'lected,  altiiough  he  had  made  no  effort  to 
influence  the  voters  except  to  send  them  copies 
of  his  principal  fipccch  against  the  Bank.  In 
the  next  CongrpRs,  in  which  the  extension  of 
slavery  was  (he  chief  subject  for  discussion, 
Tyler  nrgucil  ihat  Congress  had  no  right  to 
restriet  tliir  extension  of  slavery,  and  he  voted 
against  the  Mijisouri  Compromise,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  insisted  Ihat  ho  was  personally 
opposed  lo  the  perpetuation  of  that  Institution. 
1,  feeling  that  his  health  was  impaired, 
n-c  longer,  and  for  two  years 
In  1823,  however,  he 
I  to  the  Virginia  legislature, 
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and  in  the  next  year  was  an  unBucceaaful  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate.  From  De- 
cember, 1825,  to  the  same  month  of  1828,  he 
was  governor  of  Virginia,.  At  this  time  political 
parties  in  the  United  Slates  were  undergoing  a 
transition.  The  Democratic  party  in  Virginia 
became  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  iriiich 
was  led  by  John  Randolph,  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Jackson.  The  other  group,  including 
Tyler,  also  opposed  the  polidea  of  Adams's 
administration,  but  maintained  a  certain  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jackson  men.  In  1826,  in  fact, 
the  independent  Democrats  in  the  Virginia 
l^alature,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Clay  and 
Adams  supporters,  elected  Tyler  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  that  body  Tyler  quickly  displayed  bis 
strongest  characteristic — independence.  He  op- 
posed the  "TariS  of  Abominations"  of  1828, 


JOHN  TYLER 
The  drat  man  lo  become  President  of  the  United 
StnlcB  without  election  by  the  electoral  college. 

although  it  was  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  he  voted  to  confirm 
Jackson's  appointment  of  Van  Buren  as  minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain.  He  disapproved  of  nulli- 
fication and  strongly  condemned  the  attitude  of 
Calhoun  and  South  Carolina  as  both  unconsti- 
tutional and  impolitic,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  bitter  against  Jackson  for  his  coercive 
policy.  In  1833,  when  the  Force  Bill  came  to  a 
vote,  some  of  its  opponents  in  the  Senate  made 
it  a  point  to  be  absent,  and  others  left  the 
chamber  while  the  balloting  was  in  pragreai. 
When  the  vote  was  recorded,  it  stood:  yeu, 
thirty-two;  nay,  John  Tyler. 


In  1834  Tyier  again  Bhowed  hia  willingneas  to 
ftct  independently  of  his  party.  Like  Jackson, 
he  believed  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statea 
wma  "the  original  sin  against  the  Constitution, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  our  history,  has  called 
into  existence  a  numerous  progeny  of  usurpa- 
tiooa."  Strongly  as  he  disapproved  of  the 
Book,  Tyler  could  not  countenance  President 
Jackson's  methods  of  fighting  it,  and  when  the 
President  ordered  the  removal  of  the  govern- 
ment's depoeita,  Tyler  openly  broke  willi  the 
administration.  In  February,  1S34,  he  pro- 
posed to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment, 
either  directly  forbidding  or  permitting  a  na- 
tiooa!  bank,  but  nothing  came  of  this  plan,  be- 
cause Calhoun  held  aloof. 

The  course  of  events  during  18M  and  1835 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  there  was  a  serious 
eplit  in  the  Democratic  party.  Not  only  had 
Calhoun  and  the  nullifiers  broken  away,  but 
the  larger  body  of  "Stales'  Rights  Whigs"  was 
formed  out  of  anti-Jackson  Democrats.  The 
States'  Rights  Whigs  agreed  with  the  northern 
Whigs,  or  National  Republicans,  only  in  their 
oppoRlion  to  Jackson,  and  differed  from  them 
oo  the  fundamental  issues  of  the  Bank,  tariff 
and  internal  improvements.     These  Southern 


Whigs  in  1836  Dominated  Hugh  White  of  Ten- 
nessee for  President  and  Tyler  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent.   Van  Bureo  was  elected  President. 

Earlier  in  the  year  Tyler  refused  to  obey  in- 
structions from  the  Vii^inia  legislature  to  vote 
in  favor  of  Benton's  famous  "expunging  reso- 
lution." Twenty  years  previously  Tyler  had 
gone  on  record  as  to  the  binding  force  of  such 
instructions,  but  he  now  disregarded  them, 
voted  against  the  Benton  resolution  and  then 
resigned  from  the  Senate,  February  29,  1836. 
In  1838  ho  sat  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  and 
in  1S3S  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate. The  contest  was  a  deadlock,  and  was 
never  decided,  because  other  events  intervened 
to  take  Tyler  out  of  the  race. 

The  Pieaidential  ElecUon  of  1840.  In  the 
meantime  the  Van  Buren  adminiatratioD  had 
fallen  upon  evil  times  in  consequence  of  the 
panic  of  1837.  This  panic  wae  attributed,  at 
least  in  part  with  justice,  to  Jackson,  Van 
Buren's  old  chief,  and  Van  Buren  had  to  reap 
the  harvest.  In  the  election  of  1840  the  oppo- 
sition elements  sunk  their  differences  of  policy, 
declined  to  adopt  a  platform,  and  nominated 
General  William  Henry  Harrison,  a  popular 
hero.     To    catch    the   votes    of   discontented 
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Democrats,   the  Whigs  nomiotited   l^ler  for  of  claptrap"  than  any  other  Presidential  oon- 

Vice-Freaident.    The  campaipi  was  a  continu-  test  in  our  history.    Harrison  and  Tylra  were 

ouB,  almost  hysterica),  uproar,  and,  as  Jt^n  elected,  receiving  231  electoral  votea  cut  of  a 

Fiake  says,  was  marked  by  "a  more  liberal  use  total  of  2M. 


The  Administration-  of  John  Tyler 


The  inauguration  of  Harrison  and  Tyler  was 
scarcely  over  before  Clay  showed  clearly  that 
he  regarded  the  election  as  a  victory  for  him- 
self and  the  political  principles  for  which  he 
stood.  Tyler,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  to  see 
in  it  nothing  more  than  a  stinging  rebuke  to 
the  "corrupt  and  tyrannical"  party  led  by 
JackaoD  and  Van  Buren.  When,  therefore. 
President  Harrison's  death  nithin  one  month 
made  Tyler  President  the  situation  promptly 
showed  possibilities  of  strife. 

When  Congress  met  on  May  31,  1841,  oeariy 
two  months  after  Harrison's  death,  the  Whigs 
had  a.  majority  in  both  houses.  In  his  opening 
message  President  Tyler  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  other 
6nancial  plans,  and  closed  as  follows: 

I  shall  be  ready  to  concur  with  you  In  the 
adoption  of  such  Byatem  as  you  may  propose,  re- 
serving Co  myeelt  Che  ultimate  power  of  rejecting 
any  meaaure  which  may.  In  my  view  of  It,  con- 
Htct  with  the  ConsClcutlon  or  otherwise  laopa.n] 
the  prosperity  of  Che  country,  a  powor  which  I 
could  not  part  with,  even  If  I  would,  but  which  I 
win  no!  believe  any  act  of  yours  will  call  Into 
requisition. 

Congress,  however,  chose  to  iKn<M«  this 
poorly-concealed  threat,  and  after  abolishing 
Van  Buren's  subtreosury  system  proposed  to 
reestablish  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  approved  the  former  step,  but  Tyler 
vetoed  the  bill  to  reestablish  the  Bank,  for  the  clause, 
reason,  which  he  had  often  stated,  that  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  establish  a  corporation 
whose  headquarters  or  branches  should  operate 
in  the  states  unless  the  states  individualiy  gave 
their  consent.  Even  before  the  passage  of  the 
bill  there  were  attempts  by  the  Whig  leaJers  to 
get  some  "private  compromise"  which  Tyler 
would  approve,  but  the  President  declined  to 
heed  these  advances.  After  the  veto  of  the 
bill,  a  new  bill  was  drafted,  in  a  form  which  it 
was  said  the  President  could  approve.  Efforts 
t  made  to  bully  the  President  to  sign  the 
Clay,  for  eicample,  wanted  to 
why  the  President  did  not  follow  his 
J  1S36,  when  he  resigned  from  the 
.'  leaign  the  Presidency  if  he 
ydt  "again  hindered  him  from 
■of  the  people." 
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Tyler,  however,  was  immoved,  and  c 
tember  B,  1841,  five  days  after  the  paraage  of 
the  second  bill,  returned  it  to  Congress  with 
his  veto  message.  On  the  11th  all  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  except  Daniel  Webster,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  resigned,  Webster  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  double  motive:  first,  he 
wanted  to  conclude  the  negotiations  which  soon 
led  to  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  (which 
see) ;  and  second,  he  was  farsighted  enough  to 
see  that  Clay,  his  great  rival,,  would  receive  all 
the  benefit  from  a  Whig  victory  over  TVler, 
The  majority  of  the  Whigs  now  refused  to 
recognise  Tyler  as  one  of  their  party,  but  a 
handful — which  became  known  as  "the  coipo- 
ral's  guard" — acknowledged  his  leadership. 

The  Democrats  now  came  to  Tyler's  support, 
and  the  elections  of  1842  gave  them  a  majority 
of  sixty-one  in  place  of  ike  former  Whig  ma- 
jority of  twenty-five.  The  popular  sentiment, 
too,  as  the  shadow  of  1S37  moved  farther  away, 
showed  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  President. 
So  strong  was  this  reaction  that  in  1844  the 
Whig  platform  did  not  even  mention  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  the 
Whigs,  in  1842,  attempted  to  pan  a  protective 
tariff  bill,  which  provided  for  a  distribution 
among  the  states  of  the  surplus  which  these 
duties  would  create  in  the  government  Treasury. 
etoed  the  bill,  chiefly  because  of  this 
Then  Congress  paned  the  bill  without 
the  clause,  and  the  President  signed  it.  One 
other  question,  involving  internal  improve- 
ments, divided  the  Whigs  and  Tyler.  In  1844 
Congress  passed  two  so-called  river-and-harbor 
bills,  one  for  the  Eastern  states  and  one  for 
the  Western.  The  former  Tyler  vetoed,  but 
the  latter  he  signed  because  the  Mississippi 
River,  whose  improvement  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  bill,  was  a  "great  common  high- 
way for  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country." 

Boundary  Problems  and  Annexation.  On  the 
north  and  south  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  had  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
The  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  finally 
ended  one  source  of  dispute  with  Great  Britain, 
but  the  Oregon  question  was  left  for  Tyler's 
successor  to  handle.  A  third  problem,  Texas, 
wa?  settled  in  ttie  posing  dajra  of  T^rler's  tenn. 
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(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(1) 


I.  EUirlr  Yearn 

Birth  and  parentage 
Education 
Law  study 
Marriage 

II.  Public  Life 

In  Virginia  legislature 

(a)  Defense  of  Madison's  policies 

In  House  of  Representatives 

(a)  Independence  of  thought  and  ac- 

tion 

(b)  Attitude  toward  National  Bank 

(c)  Attitude  toward  extension  of  slav- 

ery 
As  governor  of  Virginia 
In  United  States  Senate 

(a)  Attitude  on  important  questions 

(b)  Break  with  the  administration 

(c)  Split  in  Democratic  party 
Nominated  as  Vice-President,  but  de- 
feated 

Presidential  campaign  of  1840 

(a)  Candidates 

(b)  Issues 

(c)  Character  of  campaign 

(d)  Results — Harrison  and  Tyler 

elected 

III.    Administration 

Death  of  Harrison  and  elevation   of 
Tyler  to  Presidency 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Warning  to  Congrress 
Quarrel  with  Whigs 

(a)  Causes 

(b)  Results — resignation  of  Cabinet 
Legislation 

(a)  Tariff  of  1842 
1.  Concession  necessary 

(b)  RIver-and-harbor  bill 
Boundary  question 
(a)  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty 
Texas  questions 

(a)  Opposition  of  northern  Whigs  to 
annexation 

(b)  Treaty  of  1844 

(c)  Annexation 
Internal  affairs 

(a)  Construction  of  telegraph 

(b)  Dorr's  Rebellion 

(c)  Patroon  War 

(d)  Mormon  troubles 

(e^  Bunker  Hill  Monument  dedicated 

(f)  Admission  of  Florida 

(g)  Fremont's  Colorado  explorations 
(h)   Brook  Farm  established 

IV.    Relation  to  Confederacy 

( 1 )  Convention  for  adjustment 

(a)  Rejection  by  Congress  of  resolu- 
tions 

(2)  Secession  of  Virginia 

(3)  Tyler  elected  to  Congress  of  Confeder- 

acy 


(7) 


I 


Questions 

Show  from  Tyler's  policy  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Presidency  that  his  dominant  characteristic  was  independence. 

How  many  ''accidental  Presidents"  were  there  before  Tyler?  How  many  have 
there  been  since? 

What  was  Tyler's  attitude  toward  slavery?  Why  did  he  vote  against  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise? 

When  did  he  stand  alone  in  the  Senate  in  his  vote  on  an  important  question? 

What  did  Tyler  consider  the  "original  sin  against  the  Constitution,"  and  why? 

Characterize  the  campaign  in  which  Tyler  was  elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

In  what  light  did  he  look  upon  his  own  election? 

What  was  his  "poorly  concealed  threat"  against  Congress,  and  how  did  that  body 
receive  it? 

What  great  statesman  suggested  that  Tyler  resign  the  Presidency?  What  were 
the  circumstances  that  made  possible  such  a  suggestion? 

What  do  these  words  suggest:  Brook  Farm;  Patroon  system;  Fremont;  Dorr's 
Rebellion;  Nauvoo? 
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Texas  had  won  its  independence  from  Mexico 
in  1836.  The  majority  of  its  citizens  were  na- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  from  a  national 
standpoint  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  de- 
sirable in  every  way.  The  opposition  to  an- 
nexation came  from  the  Northern  Whigs,  who 
succeeded  in  rejecting  the  annexation  treaty 
which  the  administration  negotiated  with  Texas 
in  1844.  After  the  election  of  1844,  however, 
the  opposition  weakened,  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  providing  for  an- 
nexation, was  signed  by  Tyler  on  March  3, 
1845.    On  the  next  day  Polk  became  President. 

Election  of  1844.  Tyler  and  the  Whigs  parted 
company  long  before  the  election  of  1844.  At 
the  same  time,  the  division  between  the  Demo- 
cratic factions  continued,  with  the  result  that 
neither  Tyler  nor  Van  Buren  was  strong  enough 
to  win  the  Democratic  nomination.  It  went  to 
James  K.  Polk.  Another  factional  convention, 
however,  nominated  Tyler.  He  accepted  the 
nomination,  but  later  withdrew  his  name  when 
the  regular  Democrats  appealed  to  him  in  the 
interests  of  the  party  and  formally  urged  him 
to  return  to  the  fold. 

Miscellaneous  Items  of  Interest.  Two  events 
of  far-reaching  importance  took  place  during 
Tyler^s  term.  One  was  the  construction  of  the 
first  successful  telegraph  line  in  1844;  the  other 
was  the  discovery  of  copper  in  Michigan  in  the 
same  year.  Dorr's  Rebellion  (1842)  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  Patroon  War  in  New  York,  the 
difficulties  of  the  Mormons  at  Nauvoo,  the 
dedication  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  (1843) 
and  the  admission  of  Florida  to  the  Union 
(1845)  are  other  important  events  which  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  these  volumes.  Fre- 
mont's explorations  in  Colorado  in  1842  to 
1844;  the  establishment  (1845)  of  the  True 
American,  an  abolitionist  journal,  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky;  and  the  foundation  of  "Brook 
Fana^'  near  Boston,  must  also  be  mentioned. 
^'  Tyler  and  the  Confederacy.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  President  Tyler  retired  to  an  estate 
wiiich  he  bought  three  miles  from  Greenway, 
llit  birthplace.  There  he  lived  quietly  until  the 
Jireat  of  war  called  him  to  action  in  1861.  In 
^:letter  to  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  January  17, 

1,  he  recommended   a   convention   of  the 
states  to     devise  some  adjustment  for 

[difficuities  caused  by  the  secession  of  South 

Such       a    convention   was   held    at 

ton  j'n  -T^^^ebruary,  and  Tyler  was  chosen 

president^  .     When  the  Congress  of  the 

^^^^^/(^^^jected  the  resolutions  adopted 


the 


^^^^^^^ <^^tion,  Tyler  abandoned  further 


efforts.  The  next  day,  in  the  Virginia  state 
convention,  he  advocated  immediate  secession. 
In  May,  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  provisionai 
Congress  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn was  elected  to  the  permanent  Congress. 
Before  he  had  taken  his  seat,  he  died  at  Rich- 
mond, on  January  18,  1862.  He  was  buried  in 
Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  his  grave 
being  about  thirty  feet  from  that  of  James 
Monroe.  The  grave  remained  immarked  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  but  in  1914  Congress 
appropriated  $10,000  to  erect  a  suitable  monu- 
ment. 

Consult  Tyler's  Letters  and  Times  of  the 
Tylers. 

TYLES,  Moses  Coit  (1835-1900),  an  Ameri- 
can educator  and  writer  on  the  history  of 
literature.  He  was  bom  at  Griswold,  Conn., 
studied  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  at 
Yale  and  after  graduating  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  became  a  Congregational 
preacher  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Later  he  removed 
to  Poughkeepsie,  but  abandoned  the  ministry 
in  1862,  because  of  ill  health.  For  four  years 
thereafter  he  lived  in  England,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  1867  became  professor  of  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1881  he 
accepted  a  professorship  of  American  history  at 
Cornell  University,  and  that  post  he  held  until 
his  death. 

Very  successful  as  a  teacher,  Tyler  won  a 
still  more  favorable  reputation  as  a  writer,  and 
his  greatest  work,  A  History  of  American  Lil- 
erature  During  the  Colonial  Time,  with  its 
continuation,  A  Literary  History  of  the  Ameri' 
can  RevoliUion,  ranks  with  the  masterpieces  on 
the  subject.  Charming  in  style  and  evidencing 
high  scholarship,  its  only  fault  lies  in  the 
tendency  of  its  author  to  regard  too  favorably 
certain  unimportant  writers — a  fault  into  which 
his  good  nature  and  geniality  betrayed  him. 
His  other  writings  include  Patrick  Henry,  ■  a 
standard  biography ;  Three  Men  of  Letters  and 
Glimpses  of  England. 

TYLER,  Wat  (  ?  -1381),  an  English  soldier 
and  rebel,  bom  in  Colchester  in  the  County 
of  Essex,  England,  of  obscure  origin,  who  wjas 
selected  as  leader  of  what  became  known 
Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion.  At  that  time  the  c< 
dition  of  laborers  in  England  was  hard.  T| 
were  oppressed  and  overtaxed;  the  further f im- 
position of  a  poll  tax  on  the  overburdened /peo- 
ple roused  great  discontent,  and  riots  jMorote 
out.  Tyler,  as  leader  of  an  imdisciplinecK)  nsobi 
sacked  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  C^f  J^ifiko^ 
bury,  beheaded  three  citizens  and  marcyjn^  Uh 
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wards  London.  Joined  on  the  way  by  numy 
disc<Hitented  laborera,  he  reached  the  outakirta 
of  the  capital,  and  thousands  of  London  ap- 
prentices, artisans  and  criminals  swelled  his 
ranks. 

The  king,  Richard  11,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
determined  to  ride  out  himself  and  meet  the 
rebels.  A  long  conference  was  held,  in  which 
Tyler  demanded  that  serfdom  be  abolished. 
The  king  agreed,  and  retired  to  have  the  neces- 
mry  cbartera  drawn  up.  London  was  for  two 
days  given  up  to  pillage  and  murder.  Meeting 
the  rebels  again,  the  king  listened  to  further 
demands  from  Tyler,  who  grew  bold  and  inso- 
lent and  was  killed  by  Wolworth,  mayor  of 
London.  The  king  showed  great  presence  of 
mind  and  promised  the  rebels  that  he  himself 
would  be  their  leader.  Meanwhile,  troops  hav- 
ing been  brought  up  to  support  the  king,  the 
rebels  were  dispersed,  about  a  hundred  of  the 
ringleaders  beiog  hanged.  No  permanent  bene- 
fits were  obtained,  as  the  freedom  granted  by 
the  king  was  revoked  the  next  year. 

TTUEB,  Tex.,  the  county  seat  of  Smith 
County,  situated  in  the  northeaftem  part  of  the 
State,  105  miles  southeast  of  Dallas.  Trans- 
portation is  provided  by  the  Intcmatiooa)  t 
Great  Northern  and  the  Saint  Louis  South- 
western  railroads.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
agricultural  section,  and  ships  cotton,  com, 
fruit,  vegetables,  hay  and  live  stock.  The 
leading  industrial  plants  of  the  city  are  rail- 
road sb<^e  and  box,  canning  and  ice  factories. 
Tyler  has  Bellevue  and  Lakewood  parks,  Tyler 
College,  Texas  College  (a  Methodist  school  for 
colored  students),  a  Federal  building,  city  hall. 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  building  and  the 
Saint  Louis  Southwestern  Railroad  hospital. 
Settled  about  1844,  Tyler  was  incorporated  in 
1850.  It  has  an  area  of  nine  square  miles.  In 
ISIO  the  population  was  10,400;  in  1916  it  was 
11,866  (Federal  estimate). 

TTHDALE,  (in'dol,  William  (  7  -1630),  an 
liinglifh  translator  of  the  Bible,  educated  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  he  gave  special 
attention  to  theology.  Before  the  beginning  of 
1522  he  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  in  a  family 
of  rank  in  Gloucestershire,  and  employed  his 
leisure  in  preaching  in  the  GurroutidiDg  villages. 
His  views  so  aroused  the  antB^oniam  of  the 
tiagy  that  he  was  brought  before  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  diocese.  When  allowed  to  depart,  he 
determined  to  translate  the  New  Testament 
into  English,  that  it  might  enlighten  the  people. 
To  one  of  fais  opponents  he  said,  "If  God  spare 
my  life,  ere  mtay  years  I  will  cause  a  boy  that 
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driveth  the  plough  shall  know  more  of  the 
Scripture  than  thou  dost." 

In  1524  be  visited  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  and 
then  went  on  to  Cologne,  where  he  endeavored 
to  have  his  translation  printed.  The  work  was 
discovered  and  the  authorities  of  Cologne  com- 
manded the  printere  not  to  proceed  with  it, 
but  in  1525  Tyndole  succeeded  in  getting  the 
New  Testament  printed  at  Worms  and  in 
smuggling  copies  into  England,  He  wrote  Tke 
Obedience  of  a  Chrielian  Man  and  Hom  Chria- 
tuin  Rulers  Ought  to  Govern,  and  translated  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Jonah.  About 
1529  Tyndale  rejected  Luther's  doctrine  of  the 
actual  physical  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  Calvin's  theory  of  His  spiritual 
presence  in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  looked 
upon  the  sacrament  as  a  commemorative  act 
only. 

Because  Tyndale  opposed  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Heniy 
had  him  arrested  and  confined  for  sixteen 
months  in  the  prison  of  the  Low  Countries  near 
Brussels.  In  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  for  his 
release  he  was  tried  for  heresy,  convicted  and 
strangled,  and  his  body  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  August  6,  1536.  Tyndale  ranks  among 
the  most  remarkable  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

TYMDALL,  iin'dal,  John  (1820-1893),  an 
EngUsh  natural  philosopher  and  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  physicists,  was  bom  at  Leighlin 
Bridge,  Ireland.  Chiefly  a  self-made  man,  he 
gained  his  early  scientiflc  experience  in  the  Irish 
and  English  ord- 
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1853    the    Royal 

Institution  made 
him  professor  of 
natural  philosophy,  a  colleague  of  Faraday,  and 
appointed  him  director  on  the  latter's  death. 
As  scientilic  adviser  to  Trinity  House  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  carried  out  many  experi- 
ments directed  toward  practical  ends. 

Tyndall  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  moun- 
tain climbing  in  Switzerland,  and  as  a  result 


^  \  'Jieory  for 

Mieacistdi    His 
;iK  connected 


.>  .j»,>cv>:*.'a  by  vapors  and 

^i.  ;-.i;iis  *ith  pure  air  led  to 

,  .'.kj>   -i   ««riIiiatioii.     In  1872- 

^    -j;  Aiaerica,  and  generously 

.t.    :..  yr  i^-vteeds  of  his  tour  to  the 

'.>.>ii  •..y.i  f«-r:naiietit  as  are  his  scientific 
,„ic-,hiji!.in:'.  the  personality  of  the  man  him- 
Hi<|i  .i»--tm-s  tor  him  a  surer  and  more  penna- 
nfnt  n-pird  '"  •''e  mind  of  posterity.  First  he 
iibafncd  and  explored  nature,  and  then  set 
himscir  to  expressing  his  knowledge  in  the 
moat  forceful,  vii'id  manner  possible.  Though 
he  earnestly  pursued  science  for  its  own  sake, 
he  wns  equally  bent  on  making  it  popular,  an 
bringing  it  within  the  understanding  of  com- 
tiiiin  men.  His  name,  with  those  of  Darwin  and 
lluxicy,  ia  permanently  connected  with  the  en- 
ijciivor  to  establish  the  new  standpoint  of 
Hcience  as  a  part  of  modem  philosophy.  His 
principal  works  include  Faraday  at  a  Dveov- 
vxi-r.  Ilcat  as  a  Mode  ol  Motion,  The  Forma  o} 
Water,  Lectures  on  Light,  On  Sound,  Diamag- 
jmtinni  and  Magna-eruMlalHc  Action,  Conlribu- 
tioru  to  Molecular  Phytic!  in  the  Domain  of 
Radiant  Heat,  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  Htmn 
ol  Exprcise  in  the  Alp»,  and  Fragments  of  Sci- 
enci:  for  Urucieniific  People.  mji.t. 

TYPE,  a  raised  letter  or  character  cast  in 
metnl  or  carved  in  wood,  and  used  in  printing. 
Printfra  once  carved  their  own  type  from  blocks 
of  Hooii  and  later  cast  Ihera  in  metal,  but  type 
founding  is  now  an  important  industry,  and 
printers  buy  their  type. 
Newspapers  and  magazines 
are  printed  from  type  that  is 
BcpHrately  cast  for  each  issue 
and  at  once  melted  down  (see 
LiNOTTPE).  The  type  com- 
monly found  in  printing  es- 
tablishments is  a  slender, 
rectangular  block  of  metal 
ninety-two  hundredths  of  an 
indi  high,  carrying  a  raised 
J  its  top,  or  face.  A 
indicates 

111  on  two   pe^  In  tiie't 
<•  steadiness.    In  the  figure, 
ick,  and  g  the  groove. 


FORM   OP 

TYPE 

Explanation  ap- 


n  Txpx 

Fonndinz.  The  first  step  in  easting  type  is  to 
shape  a  model  of  the  letto-  deaired.  lliis 
model,  or  die,  is  irf  Meet,  and  when  it  has  been 
finished,  the  workman  stamps  it  into  soft  cop- 
per, leaving  an  impress  of  the  letter.  This  w^ 
copper  becomes  then  the  mother  type,  or  ma- 
trix, from  which  an  indefinite  number  can  be 
struck  off.  The  matrix  is  placed  in  a  moM 
having  the  shape  and  siie  of  the  finished  type, 
and  melted  type  metal  is  run  in  and  allowed 
to  harden,  much  as  bullets  were  molded  in 
pioneer  days.  The  founding  was,  indeed,  once 
done  wholly  by  hand,  but  machines  now  in 
use  make  it  possible  to  cast  140  or  more  pieces 
of  type  in  a  minute.  The  metal  used  is  an 
alloy  of  lead  and  antimony,  with  a  little  copper 
and  tin  added.  It  hardens  almost  instantly. 
In  the  process  of  manufacture,  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  letters  are  defectiTC,  and 
are  destroyed, 

A  complete  assortment  of  type  of  any  giTen 
size  is  called  a  /otU.  The  weight  of  a  font 
varies  with  the  kind  of  printing  to  be  done, 
and  has  a  range  of  from  about  one  pound  to 
500  pounds  or  more.  The  printer  arranges  his 
type  for  convenience  into  upper  and  lower 
cases.  The  upper  case  cantaiiu  compartments 
for  the  capital  letters,  small  capitals  and  signa; 
and  in  the  lower  case,  the  small  letters,  figures 
and  spaces  are  kept.  Some  letters  are  used  in 
writing  much  more  frequently  than  others;  t, 
for  example,  occurs  much  less  frequently  than 
a  or  e,  and,  accordingly,  a  font  will  contain 
many  more  a't  and  e's  than  t's. 

Siis.  Thirteen  sizes  of  type  are  in  common 
use  in  printing  books  and  newspapers,  but  the 
smaller  of  these  sisea  are  relatively  little  used. 
The  tendency  in  recent  times  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  type  used  so  as  to  avoid 
needless  strain  on  the  eye  of  the  reader.  The 
size  of  type  is  indicated  eitiier  by  a  special 
name  or  by  the  number  of  points  it  measures, 
a  point  being  one-seventy-sectuid  of  an  inch. 
Modem  printers  use  the  term  point  in  describ- 
ing type.  Both  methods  of  naming  are  shtnni 
in  the  following  table: 


Nonpueil 

iH»iat 

MJDioD 

T-point 

Brevier 

S-pcnnt 

B-point 

Long  Primer 

lO-point 

Small  Pica 

ll-point 

Pica 

12-pomt 

■Rng-lish 

14-point 

TTPBSBTTIHG  MACHIIfE  fiS 

A  ipeci&I  kind  of  type,  Bome  of  it  as  laige  u 
W-pcnnt  or  even  144'point,  is  used  by  tiew»- 
papets  in  aetUng  the  so-called  "scare  head"  for 
Deira  of  an  important  or  sensational  character. 
Kmilar  type  is  used  in  printing  advertising 
postera.    See  Pbintinq. 

CoDSult  De  Vlnne's  Hitlorie  PHuUng  Typtt. 

TTPE'SETTIHG  HACHUfB.  See  LiNO- 
nrs;  MoNorypE. 

T7FEWBITEB,  type'riler.  The  modern 
^pewriter  is  the  outgrowth  of  various  crude 
toacfaines  for  producing  prioted  characters  o& 
paper  without  the  use  of  movable  type.  In 
the  year  1874  the  first  really  practicable  ma- 


Souls  and  aildden, 
chine  was  placed 


I  the  followlns  year. 


the  American  market  by 
E.  Remington  &  Son,  a  firm  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  guns,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.  The  origi- 
nal model  of  this  machine  waa  designed  by 
C.  L.  Sholcs,  S.  W.  Soule  and  Carloa  Glidden 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  but  to  Sholes  is  due  the 
diief  honor  of  perfecting  a  workable  model. 
Once  the  typewriter  had  proved  its  value  its 
future  was  assured,  and  to-day  it  is  indispen- 
aable  in  the  busines  world,  in  law  courts,  in 
government  offices,  in  the  military  camp  and  in 
ilmoet  every  field  of  activity.  It  has  made 
poaaible  the  efficient  handling  of  huge  volumes 
of  concspondeuce,  the  rapid  tabulation  of  sta- 
liatics,  the  methodical  transcription  of  records 
ud  reports,  and  has  facilitated  the  countless 
other  operations  carried  on  in  the  professional 
ud  businesi  world.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  part  the  typewriter  has 
[Jayed  in  bringing  women  into  industrial  life. 
Stenography  and  typewriting  have  opened  the 
way  into  business  to  many  thousands  of  women, 
lod  in  numerous  cases  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
bas  been  a  atepping-atone  to  a  high-salaried 
executive  position. 

The  ariginal  Remington  typewriter  waa  not 
unlike  the  standard  mai-hinm  of  to-day.  It  was 
provided  with  a  number  of  metal  bars,  carrying 
type  cm  one  end,  and  set  in  pivots  about  a 
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horiiontal  n'ng.  Tlie  shorter  arm  of  each  type 
bar  waa  attached  by  a  wire  to  a  lever,  which 
ended  in  a  letter  in  the  keyboard  of  the  ma- 
chine. When  the  key  was  struck,  the  type  was 
lifted  BO  as  to  strike  a  single  point  on  a  rubber 
cylinder  called  the,  platen.  Between  the  type 
and  the  plat«n  an  inked  ribbon,  wound  on 
spools  at  cither  side  of  the  machine,  was  car- 
ried. The  platen,  mounted  on  a  carriage,  was 
so  arranged  that  it  was  automatically  moved 
forward  one  space  at  each  release  of  the  keys. 
In  machines  of  the  present  time,  the  type  bars 
are  usually  arranged  horiiontally  about  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  making  possible  the  so-called  "visi- 
ble" writing.  In  the  old-style  machine  the 
characters  when  printed  were  out  of  view  of 
the  operator. 

The  fitst  machines  had  two  sets  of  tyi>e  ban, 
one  for  capital  letters  and  one  for  small  letters. 
Nearly  all  modem  machines  have  a  single  key- 
board, and  each  type  bar  carries  two  characters. 
Capitals  are  made  through  the  action  of  a  shift 
key.  The  keyboard  also  carries  punctuation 
marks,  figures  and  various  other  characters. 
Other  improvements  are  the  bell  to  warn  the 
operator  when  the  end  of  the  line  is  nearly 
reached,  the  lock  to  prevent  the  machine  from 
working  after  a  certain  point  is  passed,  the 
mai^in  release,  the  back-space  lever,  the  auto- 
matic ribbon  reverse,  and  various  mechanical 
devices  for  such  operations  as  addressing,  tabu- 
loting  and  the  like.  d.m.w. 

TYPHOID,  ti'loid,  FE'TEB,  an  infectious 
disease  characterized  by  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  intestinal  walls.  It  is  caused 
by  a  bacillus  identified  in  1880,  During  the 
couiae  of  an  attack  the  germs  multiply  in  other 
organs  of  the  body,  notably  the  kidneys  and 
the  spleen,  and  enlargement  of  the  latter  organ 
is  of  common  occurrence. 

Distribntion.  Persons  contract  typhoid  fever 
by  drinking  contaminated  water  or  milk  and  by 
eating  infected  food.  The  disease  is  not  com- 
municated through  the  breath  of  a  patient, 
nor  is  it  spread  by  touch.  The  bowel  and  kid- 
ney dischargee  of  the  sick,  however,  contain 
countless  millions  of  disease  germs,  and  if  these 
are  not  properly  disinfected  or  disposed  of  they 
become  a  source  of  great  danger  by  infecting 
sewage  and  thus  the  water  supply.  House  flies 
alighting  on  these  discharges  cany  the  germs 
into  the  home  and  contaminate  the  food.  In- 
fected milk  is  not  due  to  the  cow,  for  cattle 
never  have  typhoid,  but  the  contamination  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  impure  water  to  dilute . 
milk,    or   from    washing   utensils   in   polluted 
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water,  or  through  the  handling  of  milk  by  un- 
clean persons.  There  are  also  a  few  unfortu- 
nate persons  known  as  "carriers,"  who  are  im- 
mune to  attacks  themselves  but  nevertheless 
are  at  all  times  carrying  in  the  system  disease 
germs  which  are  a  constant  source  of  infection. 
Prevention.  Within  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  widespread  educational  campaign  to 
teach  people  how  to  avoid  the  disease,  and 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  decline  in  the 
death  rate  and  in  the  number  of  cases  in  many 
large  cities.  The  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health  issued  the  following  directions  in 
1916.  They  should  be  followed  by  every  indi- 
vidual : 

Keep  yourself  in  good  health.  Do  not  use 
alcoholic  drinks.  Keep  your  home  and  your 
body  clean.  Always  wash  your  hands  before 
eating.  Drink  only  the  best  milk;  if  in  doubt, 
boil  it.  Drink  only  pure  water;  if  in  doubt,  boil 
It.  Eat  only  pure,  good  food.  Fresh-cooked  food 
is  safest ;  heat  kills  the  germs.  Avoid  salads,  raw 
vegetables  and  raw  oysters,  unless  you  know  they 
come  from  a  clean  place.  Wash  ice  when  it  comes 
and  keep  the  icebox  clean.  Do  not  put  Ice  in  drink- 
ing water  or  on  food.  Deal  only  with  good,  clean 
food  stores.  Don't  eat  at  dirty  restaurants.  Keep 
flies  out  of  your  rooms  and  away  from  your  food. 
Be  careful  when  you  go  to  the  country ;  be  sure 
of  what  you  eat  and  do  not  drink  from  a  strange 
spring  or  stream.  Never  visit  where  there  Is  a 
case  of  tjrphoid  fever.  Be  careful  about  friends 
who  have  had  typhoid  fever;  they  may  be  car- 
riers. Where  there  is  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  use  only  boiled  water  for  drinking,  and  also 
boil  milk  just  before  it  is  used.  If  typhoid  fever 
is  in  your  house  or  neighborhood,  or  you  are  ex- 
posed to  the  disease  in  any  way,  or  are  likely  to 
be,  have  yourself  immunized. 

People  are  made  immune  by  vaccination, 
which  consists  in  three  hypodermic  injections 
of  a  prepared  vaccine.  Protection  is  believed 
to  last  about  three  years.  That  the  belligerent 
armies  in  Europe  were  comparatively  free  from 
typhoid  attacks  during  the  War  of  the  Nations 
was  due  to  the  universal  application  of  this 
vaccine  method.  During  the  Boer  War  there 
were  more  than  20,000  cases  among  the  British 
troops;  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope up  to  1917  there  were  fewer  than  1,500 
cases  among  the  British  forces  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

Symptoms   and  Treatment.     It  takes  from 
eight  days  to  two  weeks  for  the  fever  to  mani- 
fest itself  a/ter  the  germs  have  entered  the  sys- 
The  attack  comes  on  gradually;  early 
a.Te  rising  temperature,  nausea,  di- 
jtite,  headache,  pains  in  the  back 
bleeding  at  the  nose.    At  the 
BO  the  patient  has  a  tempera- 


ture of  from  103**  to  105^,  and  an  eruption  of 
pink  spots  breaks  out  on  the  abdomen.  The 
spots  disappear  in  two  or  three  days,  but  are 
followed  by  others.  Cases  sometimes  end  fa- 
tally at  the  end  of  the  second  week  through 
hemorrhage  (caused  by  ulcers  eating  into  the 
blood  vessels)  or  through  perforation  of  the 
intestine.  The  fever  begins  to  decline  during 
the  third  week,  but  this  is  a  period  of  grave 
danger,  because  the  patient  suffers  from  weak- 
ness, tremors  of  the  muscles,  deliriimi  and 
weakening  heart;  at  this  time  death  may  re- 
sult from  exhaustion.  In  most  cases  the  patient 
begins  to  convalesce  during  the  fourth  week. 

Treatment  is  mainly  along  hygienic  and  di- 
etary lines.  It  is  important  that  the  fever  be 
controlled,  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  spong- 
ing baths  or  the  wet  pack.  Aside  from  anti- 
septics used  in  intestinal  injections,  few  drugs 
are  used.  Liquid  food  and  cool  water  are  im- 
portant items  in  the  diet.  To  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  all  implements,  utensils 
and  clothing  used  about  the  patient  must  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  and  discharges  must  be 
either  disinfected  or  burned.  oba. 

Consult  Hare's  Reference  Handbook  of  the 
Medical  Sciences;  Whipple's  Typhoid  Fever:  lie 
Cauaation,  Tranemisaion  and  Prevention. 

TYPHOON,  tifoon',  the  local  name  for  cgr- 
clonic  storms  which  sweep  over  the  Philippine 
and  Japanese  islands  to  the  neighboring  coast 
of  China  nearly  every  year  during  the  months 
of  August,  September  and  October.  They  orig- 
inate near  the  equator,  when  the  Pacific  dol- 
drums are  farthest  north,  and  after  moving 
towards  the  northwest  turn  northeast,  often 
doing  great  damage  in  Japan.  Storms  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  West  Indies  are  called  hur- 
ricanes. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following  articles  In 
these  volumes  will  be  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  discussion  of  the  typhoon : 

Cyclone  Tornado 

Doldrums  Whirlwind 

Hurricane  Wind 
Monsoon 

TYPHUS,  ti'fus,  FEVER,  a  dangerous  and 
highly  contagious  disease,  occurring  chiefly  in 
slum  districts,  prisons  and  army  camps  and 
other  places  where  overcrowding  and  lack  of 
sanitation  prevail.  It  is  also  known  as  jail 
fever  and  spotted  fever,  the  latter  name  refer- 
ring to  a  characteristic  eruption  appearing  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  germ  which 
causes  it  was  discovered  in  1914  by  Dr.  Hany 
Plotz,  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospitd  staff,  New 
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Tofk  City.  The  disease  is  transmitted  chiefly 
fagr  the  body  louse,  and  sometimes  by  head 
vennin.  An  attack  comes  on  suddenly,  and  is 
manifested  by  rise  of  temperature,  severe  nerv- 
ous 43rmptoms,  rheumatic  pains,  headache  and 
rigor  of  the  muscles.  About  the  fifth  day  of 
the  attack  slightly-raised  spots  appear  on  the 
body;  at  first  these  disappear  when  pressed, 
but  later  they  become  permanent  and  darker. 
During  the  second  week  the  patient  usually  be- 
eomes  delirious,  and  about  the  fourteenth  day 
the  attack  reaches  a  crisis.  In  favorable  cases 
recoveiy  follows  rapidly. 

One  of  the  worst  epidemics  of  this  disease 

faxown  in  modem  times  occurred  in  1914-1915 

in  Serbia,   when   fully    135,000   persons   died. 

Passenger  steamers  carried  the  disease  to  New 

York,  and  the  quarantined  cases  gave  Dr.  Plotz 

opportunity  for  his  investigation  and  discovery.. 

An  American  commission  to  combat  the  dis- 

etae  in  Serbia  was  organized  under  the  auspices 

of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Rocke- 

fdler  Foundation  of  New  York,  and  through 

their  efforts  the  epidemic  was  ended.    Dr.  Plotz 

prepared  a  vaccine  that  is  being  used  with  very 

good  results  among  those  exposed  to  typhus 

fever.    The  important  preventive  measure  of 

vaccination  has  been  responsible  for  keeping 

out  epidemics  of  the  disease  among  the  armies 

of  the  belligerents  in  Europe. 

Treatment  of  typhus  victims  is  mainly  along 
hygienic  lines.  Patients  are  isolated  and  are 
pvea  dean  surroundings,  and  their  clothing  is 
dinnfected  or  sterilized.  By  this  means  lice 
ud  eggs  are  destroyed.  Fever,  headache  and 
<lelmum  are  controlled  by  ice  packs,  baths,  etc., 
ud  certain  drugs  are  also  administered  which 
tct  as  stimulants  and  laxatives.  Typhus  fever 
■hould  not  be  confused  with  typhoid  fever 
(^ch  see).  C33, 

TOffl,  tire,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  city  of 
^ooent  Phoenicia,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  fifty  miles  south  of 
^^t.  Sidon,  its  rival  in  commercial  and 
political  importance,  lies  twenty-four  miles  to 
the  northeast.  The  original  city  was  built  on  a 
■nudl  island  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
i&ai&land.    When,  in  332  B.C.,  Alexander  the 


Great  carried  on  a  famous  siege  of  the  city,  he 
constructed  a  causeway  joining  the  island  and 
the  mainland,  and  this  ancient  structure, 
widened  by  deposits  of  sand,  has  transformed 
the  island  into  a  peninsula.  The  small  town  of 
Sur,  built  about  a  harbor  at  the  north  end,  is 
the  modem  representative  of  old  Tyre,  which 
in  the  Roman  period  occupied  both  the  island 
and  a  strip  along  the  mainland. 

Centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  T3rre  was 
one  of  the  greatest  maritime  cities  of  the  world, 
and  Tynan  colonists  founded  Gades  (Cadiz), 
in  Spain,  and  Carthage,  in  Northern  Africa. 
The  mother  city  in  this  period  was  widely 
known  for  its  purple  dyes  and  glassware.  Dur- 
ing the  Roman  period  it  was  a  center  of  learn- 
ing and  possessed  a  great  university,  and  in 
later  years  it  revived  as  an  industrial  center. 
The  Crusaders  captured  it  in  1124.  Tyre  re- 
mained under  Christian  domination  until  1291, 
but  in  that  year  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Mos- 
lems. The  present  town,  which  has  about  6,500 
inhabitants,  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
See  Phoenicia;  Sidon. 

TYROL,  or  TIROL,  tir'ol,  a  crownland  in 
Western  Austria,  noted  for  its  magnificent 
scenery.  Though  this  region  has  scarcely  any 
lakes,  in  its  physical  features  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Switzerland.  Lofty  ranges  of 
the  Alps  extend  along  its  frontiers  and  traverse 
it  in  various  sections,  and  their  towering  peaks 
and  picturesque  valleys  are  unsurpassed  in 
charm  and  variety  of  scene.  In  the  north  the 
country  is  crossed  by  the  Inn,  the  principal 
river,  and  far  to  the  south  is  the  valley  of  the 
Adige. 

Tyrol  has  an  area  of  about  10,305  square 
miles,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Nations  it  had  a  population  of  over  946,000. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  of  German  and  Italian  birth,  are  Ro- 
man Catholics.  For  administrative  and  judicial 
purposes  Tyrol  is  joined  with  Vorarlberg,  Aus- 
tria's most  westerly  and  smallest  crownland. 
Innsbruck  (which  see),  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  is 
a  university  city  of  over  57,000  inhabitants. 
During  the  War  of  the  Nations  the  crownland 
was  invaded  by  Italian  forces. 
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^r        J  V  is  the  twenty-first  lett«r  of  tHe  English  alphabet.    There  was 

I  1^1  ""  ^"'^^  letter  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  but  when  the  Gre^ka  took 

I  ill  "P  ^^  system  they  added  a  letter  which  was  called  vpsilon  and  was 

^^^^/    ^^  pronounced  like  the  English  oo.    It  was  written  at  first  either  like  a 

I      capital  V  or  a  capital  Y,  but  gradually  the  latter  came  to  be  UBed 

almoet  excJuaively  by  the  Greeks,  while  the  Romans  used  the  V. 
The  sound  in  Greek  also  changed  by  degrees  to  one  that  resembled  the  French  u,  and  is 
more  like  a  long  e  than  like  anything  else  in  Elfish ;  and  the  Romans  took  over  the  Y 
form  to  represent  this  new  sound.  The  V  in  Latin  had  usually  the  vowel  sound,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  words  it  had  a  consonant  force,  like  the  Ei^lieh  W,  and  in  time  the  rounded 
form  U  came  to  represent  the  vowel  sound,  while  the  angular  form  stood  for  the  CtKiSonant. 
In  English,  when  the  V  sound  was  introduced,  a  new  letterwas  necessaiy,  and  W  was  added. 
In  most  modem  languages  long  u  has  the  oo  sound,  but  in  English  this  is  preceded  by  a 
distinct  j/  sound — j/oo,  as  in  ute.  This  is  much  more  pronounced  after  some  consonants,  as 
k,  p,  b,  m,  !,  than  after  others,  and  in  the  case  of  r  the  y  sound  practically  disappears,  rule 
commonly  being  pronounced  as  root.  A  short  oo  sound  appears  in  such  words  as  puU;  the 
regular  short  u  sound  in  but,  and  the  so-called  circumflex  sound  in  bum.  Occasionally  u  has 
the  sound  of  short  t,  as  in  buty,  or  a  short  e  sound,  as  in  bury.  It  is  always  used  after  q, 
where  it  has  the  force  of  a  w,  and  in  some  words  is  silent,  serving  merely  to  give  the  hard 


sound  to  the  consonant  which  precedes 
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VDALL,    u'diU,    Nicholas    (1506-1556),    an 

English  schoolmaster  and  playwright,  whom  it 

is  essential  to  remember  diiefly  as  the  author 

of  the  earliest  Elnglish  comedy,  Ralph  Roister 

Doiiler.  ■  He  was  bom  in  Hampshire,  studied 

at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  bead 

master  of  Eton  from  1534  until  1541,  and  head 

master  at  Westminster  School  about  1554-1556. 

For  a  time  he  maintained  himself  by  making 

translations    into    English — chiefly    from    the 

Lfttin— «uch  as  the  works  of  Terence  and  the 

Apopklhegma  of  Erasmus.    However,  his  fame 

for  posterity  rests  chiefly  upon  Ralph  Roister 

Doitter.    It  was  published  in  1566,  but  must 

hftve  been   written   considerably   earlier;    the 

wet  date  has  not  been  determined.    The  chief 

^H^  chjirat'icr  of  the  comedy  resembles 

^^^■l^'onViJ-'u.R  of  Plautus — the  boasting  ' 

^^^^^■^  Bbov,-n  up  as  a  coward.    The  hu- 

^^^^^^Hd  niid  spontaneous,  and  the  ploy 

^^^^^^■in  itself,  aside  from  its  historical 

^^^^^^c  firft  English  comedy. 


DFFIZI,  ooleet'te,  PALACE,  a  famous 
building  in  Florence,  noted  for  its  wonderful 
galleiy  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Originally  it 
was  a  government  office  of  the  grand  dukes  of 
Tuscany,  and  in  it  was  housed  a  part  of  the  art. 
collection  of  the  Medici  family  (see  Mb)ici). 
In  1737  this  collection  was  given  to  the  state. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in 
the  world,  containing  the  famous  statue  oi 
Niobe,  the  Boy  Dravdno  Out  a  Thorn,  the 
Venus  lie'  Medici,  and  other  pieces  of  ancient 
statuary,  as  well  as  splendid  examples  of  all  the 
great  Italian  artists  and  many  of  other  na- 
tionalities. The  Pitti  Palace,  which  contains 
another  famous  collection,  is  connected  with 
the  Uffisi  by  a  passageway. 

VOAHDA,  oagahn'dah,  a  British  protectm^ 
ate  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa  (see  Pbotbctcb- 
ate).  It  is  a  political  division  of  British  East 
Africa,  and  consists  of  the  native  kingdom  of 
Uganda  and  several  adjacent  states,  the  total 
area  being  109,119  square  tniles,  M>out  equal  to 
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tbftt  of  Nevada.  Of  this  area,  16,377  square 
miles  are  water,  for  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  protectorate  lie  j^Kirtiona  of  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  Lake  Albert,  Lake  Edward  and  Lake 
Rudolph,  and  all  of  lakes  George,  Kioga  aod 
Salisbury.  Ex-  , 
cept  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lake  , 
Rudolf,  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile  i 
and  produces  a  . 
variety  of  tropical  i 
products.  Cotton  ] 
is  the  principal 
crop,  and  the  an- 
nual  yield  is 
steadily     increas- 
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cial  value  are  ground  nuts,  coffee,  ivory,  rubber, 
hides  and  akins,  and  experiments  are  being 
made  in  the  production  of  arrowroot,  cocoa, 
tea,  wheat  and  tobacco.  In  normal  years 
Uganda  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  British  India  and 
the  Belgian  Coi^o.  The  chief  exports  include 
goatskins,  hides,  coSee  and  cotton. 

Entebbe  is  the  British  headquarters  and  seat 
of  government,  but  Mengo  is  the  native  capital. 
Native  kings  and  chiefs  are  permitted  to  con- 
duct the  government  of  their  own  subjects. 
The  protectorate  has  the  advantage  of  steam- 
boat, railway  and  telegraph  service.  In  1915 
the  population  was  estimated  to  be  2,927,494. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives, 
and  of  these  about  600,000  belong  to  the  Ba- 
ganda  race,  an  intelUgent  people  who  have  re- 
sponded to  the  efforts  of  missionaries  and  are 
now  almost  all  Christian. 

Consult  Johnston's  The  Uganda  Protectorate; 
LuKord'B  The  Btorv  of  Uganda. 

UHLAITD,  oo'tahnl,  Johann  Ludwio  C1787- 
1862),  a  poet  and  philologist,  bom  at  Tubingen, 
Germany.  He  studied  law  in  the  university  of 
that  city,  and  practiced  the  profession  for  a 
time  at  Stuttgart,  Germany,  but  the  fascination 
of  the  study  of  languages  and  literature  was  so 
great  that  he  gradually  gave  up  his  work  as  a 
lawyer.  He  had  begun  to  write  poetry  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  by  his  twenty-eighth  year 
had  gained  fame  through  his  fervid,  patriotic 
songs  and  ballads.  His  Fatherland  Poems  were 
BO  enthusiastically  received  that  the  grateful 
dtitens  of  Wiirttembe^  elected  him  to  their 
provincial  assembly,  where  be  showed  marked 
pditical  ability. 


S  VLH 

From  1820  to  1833  be  was  professor  of  Ger- 
man literature  at  the  University  of  TUbingen, 
and  again  displayed  his  many-sided  genius  by 
profound  studies  in  mythology  and  philology. 
After  1850  he  retired  from  .all  public  activities 
and  gave  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  to 
study  and  writing.  As  a  writer  of  songs  and 
ballads  he  ranks  with  the  greatest  of  all  time. 
He  caught  the  simplicity  and  spirit  of  the  old 
folk  songs  wh|cb  he  had  studied  so  lovingly, 
and  wrote  similar  ones  which  charmed  not  only 
Germany  but  all  other  European  countries  and 
America. 

DHLAnS,  oo'Uthm,  a  name  given  to  certain 
bodies  of  mounted  lancers,  especially  in  Eastern 
Europe.  In  the  countries  where  they  were 
originally  known,  the  Uhlans  were  accustomed 
to  wear  a  sort  of  semi-Oriental  t^xtume  with 
loose,  flowing  sleeves  and  baggy  trousers.  In 
addition  to  the  lance,  they  carried  a  curved 
scimitar.  A  corps  of  Uhlans  was  temporarily 
established  in  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Saxe.  The  term  has  been  made  familiar  to 
Western  peoples  since  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  the  Nations  by  the  prowess  of  the  Prussian 
light  cavalry  troops,  who  bear  the  name.  They 
have  long  been  among  the  best  cavalry  in  the 
world.  They  cany  spears  in  addition  to  more 
modern  anns.    See  Cavauiv, 

UINTA,  or  UINTAH,  ut'n'la,  MOUNTAINS, 
a  lofty  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  system, 
jutting  out  at  right  angles  to  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  and  covering  a  large  part  of  North- 
eastern Utah.  The  Green  River  has  cut  a  tre- 
mendous gorge  across  the  range,  disclosiag  some 
of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  which  underlie  the 
surface.  Gilbert  Peak,  rising  13,687  feet  above 
sea  level,  which  is  the  highest  point  in  the 
state,  is  in  this  range;  others  are  Emmons 
Peak  (13.624  feet)  and  Wilson  Peak  (13,300 
feet).    See  Utah. 

ULH,  a  fortress  city  in  the  German  kingdom 
of  Wiirttembei^,  situated  on  the  Danube  at 
the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Iller  and  the 
Blau.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Swabian  Alps, 
forty-three  miles  west  of  Augsburg  and  sixty- 
three  miles  northwest  of  Munich.  The  moat 
conspicuous  building  in  the  city  is  the  cathe- 
dral, a  Protestant  church  in  the  late  Gothic 
style;  next  to  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  it  is 
the  largest  in  Germany.  Ulm  Cathedral  pos- 
sesses the  largest  pipe  organ  in  the  country,  and 
the  highest  church  spire  in  the  world. 

There  are  several  other  medieval  structures 
that  lend  distinction  to  this  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  city.    Industrially  Ulm  is  important 
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for  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  paper,  leather 
and  beer,  and  among  the  products  of  a  dis- 
tinctly local  character  are  fancy  pipe  bowls  and 
a  form  of  pastry  called  Ulmer  Zuckerhrot, 
Bleaching,  shipbuilding  and  printing  are  other 
industries  of  importance.  The  city  lies  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  is  an 
important  river  port.  In  the  literary  history  of 
Germany  Ulm  holds  a  unique  place  in  that  it 
was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Mastersingers 
(which  see).   Population  in  1910,  56,109. 

ULTRAMARINE,  ul  tramareen',  a  blue  pig- 
ment formerly  ground  from  the  lapis  lazuli,  a 
rare  stone.  It  is  valued  by  painters  because 
of  its  brilliancy  of  tone  and  durability  of  color, 
for  oil  as  well  as  water-color  painting.  The 
process  of  extracting  the  blue  pigment  from 
lapis  laziili,  which  was  practiced  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  consisted  in  grinding  the 
stone,  reducing  it  to  a  powder  by  heat,  and 
again  grinding  it  in  a  mill  or  with  a  porph3Ty 
slab.  This  was  an  expensive  procedure,  for  the 
lapis  laziili  is  rare,  and  the  yield  amounted  only 
to  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  mineral  used. 
The  old  masters  were  accustomed  to  utilize 
the  residue  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  after  the  chief 
color  had  been  extracted,  as  a  neutral  tint  for 
skies  and  draperies.  Now  artificial  means  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iiltramarine, 
with  satisfactory  resiilts.  By  one  method,  so- 
dium sulphate,  china  clay  and  carbon  are 
ground  and  the  mixture  is  heated  in  crucibles, 
after  which  it  is  roasted  with  powdered  sulphur. 
See  Lapis  Lazuu. 

ULYSSES,   ulis'eez,  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  king  of  Ithaca  and  the  most  famous  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Trojan  War.    He  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen,  and  proposed  the  compact 
which  bound  the  Greeks  to  support  the  hus- 
band of  Helen,  whoever  he  might  be.    When 
he  found  that  he  coiild  not  be  successful  in  his 
suit  for  Helen,  he  married  Penelope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Icarus,  with  whom  he  was  very  happy. 
Then    he    returned   to    Ithaca,    received    the 
crown  from  his  father,  and  began  to  enjoy  life 
^A  ease  and  quiet. 

When  Helen  was  abducted  by  Paris,  he  knew 
^h&t  he  would  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  part 
V  the  compact,  and  desiring  to  remain  at  home 
Vith  his  wife,  he  pretended  to  be  insane  and 
spent  his  time  plowing  the  seashore  with  a 
horse  and  a  bull  yoked  together,  and  in  sowing 
shore  with  salt.  But  Palamedes  suspected 
!?;  ^^  P^^  ^^^^le  Telemachus,  Ulysses' 
le  furrow,  and  when  Ulysses  turned 
taaide  to  save  his  child,  Palamedes  was 


confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that  the  inaanit^ 
pretended.  He  urged  upon  Ul3rsses  the  bi 
force  of  his  vow,  and  Ulysses  accordinc^y 
to  the  war. 

Throughout  the  Trojan  War  he  distingu 
himself  not  only  by  his  great  valor  but  b 
wisdom  of  his  counsel  and  the  keenness  < 
insight  into  Trojan  methods.  He  fought 
Ajax,  and  won  the  glorious  armor  of  Aci 
He  stole  into  Troy  and  assisted  Diomec 
carrying  away  the  Palladium,  though  in 
expedition  he  did  not  figure  very  honoi 
and  it  was  he  who  proposed  the  building  < 
Wooden  Horse.  After  the  fall  of  Troy 
most  of  the  Greek  chieftains,  he  suffered 
hardships  and  wandered  in  many  lands, 
he  had  marvelous  adventures  which  forme 
subject  of  Homer's  famous  Odyssey. 

On  his  return,  he  found  his  wife  faith: 
him,  though  besieged  by  many  suitors, 
had  persistently  put  them  off  by  many  s 
gems,  and  finally  declared  that  she  woul 
cept  no  one  who  could  not  bend  the  m 
bow  which  her  husband  had  left  with  hei 
this  time  Ulysses,  who  had  been  absex 
twenty  years,  appeared  on  the  scene  disf 
as  a  beggar  and  known  only  to  his  son  Te 
chus  and  a  faithful  herdsman.  In  this 
he  entered  the  room  where  the  suitors 
striving  to  shoot  with  his  6wn  mighty 
When  he  asked  permission  to  try  his  ski! 
youths  laughed  at  him,  but  Telemachut 
suaded  his  mother  to  let  the  old  man  tni 
the  astonishment  of  all,  Ulysses  easily  bei 
bow  and  shot  the  arrow  through  the  t 
rings  which  she  had  pointed  out.  He  qi 
made  himself  known,  then  turning  towai 
handsomest  and  most  treacherous  of  the 
ors,  he  shot  him  through  the  heart,  and  t 
aid  of  his  son  and  Minerva  slew  all  the 
wooers.  For  a  time  Ulysses  lived  happ 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  his  old  home.  But 
the  wandering  spirit  came  upon  him,  ai 
equipped  a  fleet  and  sailed  "out  into  the 
on  an  expedition  from  which  he  never  reV 
The  Greeks  believed  that  he  had  foun 
Isles  of  the  Blest,  and  there  dwelt  in  p 
peace  with  other  heroes.  aa 

Related  Sabjecta.     The   following   artlc 
these  volumes  will  explain  the  references 
above  discussion  of  Ulysses  and  give  add 
formation : 

Achilles  Helen  of  Troy 

Ajax  Lotus,  subhead  Tht 

Calypso  Lotua-Batera 

Circe  Odyssey 

Cyclopes  Palladium 


miBSLLIFXHAE 
Fula 

Peoelops 

FolTphemiu  War 

8c7ll«andCh£JTbdIa        Wooden  Horn 

inCBBIXIFBIU.E,  umbelij'wee,  the  bo- 
tuiical  name  for  the  parsley  family.  The  word 
■  from  the  Bsme  root  as  the  word  umbrelia, 
and  ia  applied  because  moet  members  of  the 
family  have  flowen  arranged  in  umbrella! ike 
duateis.  There  are  from  1,500  to  2,000  herbs 
and  ihnibs  in  this  family,  and  while  they  are 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  are 
most  abundant  in  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Some  of  the  Hpeciea  are  poisonous,  others  have 
medicinal  value,  and  others  are  useful  food 
plants.  Representatives  of  the  latter  group  are 
earrata,  eeleiy  and  parsnips.  Anise  and  cara- 
way, which  are  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  and 
fennel  and  parsley,  cultivated  for  their  leaves, 
UC  other  members  of  the  family. 

Belstetf  flabiceta.    For   a   dlscusaton   at   the 
moat  Important  memtMra  at  the  family  ot  um- 
I.  the  reader  may  consult  the  foUowlns 


gloasy  black  feathers  hanging  from  its  throat 
before  its  breast.  The  bird  is  about  the  eiie  of 
a  crow,  and,  like  it,  is  colored  black.    Its  food 


Aniae 

Cow  Pars 

Cua.-m*j 

Carrot 

Hemlock 

Oriarr 

Pareley 

Cloely 

Parsnip 

DH'BEB,  a  soft,  earthy  mit^eral  pigment, 
used  in  the  preparation  of  oil  and  water-color 
paints.  Raw  utnber,  obtained  by  grinding  the 
mineral  to  a  powder,  is  the  source  of  a  brown 
paint.  Bvmt  umber  has  a  richer,  deeper  color. 
The  name  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
pigment  was  first  found  in  TJmbria,  Italy.  It  is 
DOW  mined  in  lUinoig,  Penn^lvania,  New  York 
and  Georgia,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in 
■mall  quantities  in  various  places  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent. 

niBBElLA.  Though  to-day  this  term  ia 
used  almost  exclusively  to  mean  a  protector 
against  the  rain,  while  a  sunshade  is  called  a 
pqrotol,  the  umbrella  was  originally  a  sun- 
■hade,  and  the  name  is  from  a  Latin  word 
meaning  little  thadow.  These  protectors  had 
their  origin  in  Oriental  countries,  where  the 
sun  was  hot  and  bright;  the  sculptures  of  an- 
cient Egypt  and  Assyria  show  slaves  bearing 
umbrellas  over  the  heads  of  their  kings.  Even 
to-day  in  those  same  countries  the  umbrella  is 
to  some  e^itent  r^arded  as  a  symbol  of  rank. 

UHBBEL'LA  BIKD,  a  bird  of  tropical  South 
America,  whose  inost  conspicuous  ornament  is 
a  hi^,  rounded  crest  of  long,  slender  feathers 
that  droop  forward,  uobrellalike,  over  the  end 
ef  the  bill.  It  also  has  a  beautiful  plume  of 
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is  mainly  fruit.  Its  four  white  eggs  are  placed 
on  a  platform  of  sticks  in  the  top  of  a  high  tree. 

TTHAIASKA,  oonalat'lui,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Aleutian  IsUods,  is  situated  135 
miles  southwest  of  the  maiuland  of  Alaska,  to 
which  territory  it  is  politically  attached.  The 
island  has  a  length  of  seventy-five  miles  and  a 
breadth  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles.  It 
is  mountainous,  of  volcanic  formation,  the  j^eak 
of  Makushin  rising  5,691  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  largest  settlement  or  village  is  Unalaaka, 
with  a  population  of  450;  its  trade  is  steadily 
increasing  on  account  of  the  Alaskan  gold  fields, 
and  because  it  is  a  port  of  call  for  all  vessels 
navigating  Bering  Sea,  A  few  Russians  and 
Americans  engaged  in  fishing  live  on  the  island, 
the  natives  being  Aleuts. 

UHCAS,  nn'kahi  (  7  -about  1683),  an 
American  Indian  chief,  bom  in  Connecticut. 
He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Pequot  tribe, 
but  in  1635  rebelled  against  the  head  chief  and 
formed  a  tribe  of  his  own  known  as  the  Mo- 
hicans. Thereafter  his  life  had  to  be  one  of 
constant  watchfulness  and  strife.  In  1037  he 
joined  the  English  in  a  war  against  the  Fe- 
quots;  in  1643  he  defeated  the  Narragansetts, 
and  in  1648  had  a  desperate  campaign  with 
the  Mohawks,  Focomtocks,  Narragansetts  and 
other  tribes.  The  Narragansetts  again  attacked 
him  in  1657;  he  was  saved  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  colonist,  Ensign  Leffingwell,  and  in 
gratitude  he  gave  this  Englishman  the  site  of 
Norwich,  Conn.     He  aided  the  New  Elngland 


uncnoH  a 

D  practically  cv«ry  Indian  war  be- 
35  and  16S0,  and  (or  this  was  so  bit^ 
ed  by  the  redmen  that  numerous  at- 
ivere  made  to  aeaaasinate'  him.  A 
It  to  his  memory  stands  at  Norwich. 
Latt  of  the  Mohieatu  takes  its  name 
ther  Uncaa,  one  of  his  descendants. 


!0N,  vngk'thun,  or  EZTSEHE  UVC- 

sacremeot  adminiiit«red  in  the  Roman 
Church  to  a  person  in  danger  of  death 
cneas  or  from  accident.  It  is  not  ad- 
d  to  those  under  sentence  of  death 
lose  about  to  undergo  surgical  opera- 
if  to  children  who  have  not  reached 
if  reason.  The  sacrament  is  in  accord- 
1  the  words  of  Saint  James  Uamei  V, 

any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  in 
ta  of  the  church;  and  let  them  pray 
I,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name 
otd,"  Olive  oil  previously  blessed  by 
ip  is  used  in  anointing  each  organ  of 
d  a  prayer  is  offered  for  forgiveness  of 
mitted  by  that  senae. 
R6R0UND  RAILROAD,  the  popular 
;en  to  the  secret  means  employed  by 
lers  in  assisting  negro  slaves  to  escape 

slave  states  before  the  War  of  Seces- 
illy  25,000  negroes  were  given  aid  in 
E  their  freedom  during  twenty-five 
lomes  of  the  Northern  sympatbiiers 
d  as  hiding  places  or  stations  along  the 
aken  by  the  escaping  slaves.  They 
la  food  and  rest  and  were  passed  from 
hese  points  to  the  next  until  Canada, 

of  freedom,  was  reached.     The  moat 

"underground  railroads"  were  through 
i  Pennsylvania.  Gernt  Smith,  Theo- 
ker  and  Levi  Coffin  were  the  foremost 
rs  of  the  scheme.    A  graphic  descrip- 

Bome   of  the    methods   employed    is 

Mrs.  Stowe'e  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
RGROOHD  RAILWAY,    a  name  ,for- 
jplied  to  the  subways  of  great  cities. 

EKWOOD,  Ohcah  W.  (1862-  ),  an 
^csman,  long  prominent  in  Demo- 
lk£e  became  a  figure  of  national 
^^h  first  administration  of  Presi- 
^^ViUon,  when,  as  leader  of  the 
^^■Dwer  House,  and  chairman  of 
^m  Means  Committee,  he  ta<^ 


OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD 

1  Birmingham,  Ala., 
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charge  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  lOlS.  In  iftU, 
while  still  an  active  figure  in  the  House  of 
RepresentBtivee,  he  won  the  nomination  for  a 
United  States  Senatorehip  {for  the  term  1915- 
1921)  in  the  Alabama  ptimariea,  nsily  defeat- 
ing his  opponent, 
Richmond  P. 
Hobson  (which 
see),  in  a  spec- 
tacular campaign. 
Underwood  is  a 
native  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and 
received  his  fiiat 
schooling  in  that 
city.  Later  he 
studied  at  the 
University  of  Vir- 
ginia, completed 
a  course  in  law, 
and  began  to  practice  ii 
1884.  He  was  soon  taking  an  active  part  in 
local  politics,  and  in  I89S  was  elected  to  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  representing  his  state  in 
the  lower  House  until  his  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate. HiH  ability  as  a  legislator  and  student  of 
economics  was  brought  out  forcibly  in  his  wotk 
for  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  that  bean  his 

DNGAVA ,  ung  gah '  va,  a  former  lai^  district 
of  Canada,  but  since  1912  a  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  It  comprised  all  the  peninsula 
of  Labrador,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  had  an  area  of 
456,000  square  miles.  The  surface  at  Ungava 
is  an  undulatory  plain,  a  maze  of  small  streams 
and  lakes,  nearly  one-third  of  the  area  being 
water.  The  population  consists  almost  entirely 
of  roving  bands  of  Indians  who  live  by  trapping 
and  fishing.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  and  the 
winter  very  long,  often  with  a  temperature  of 
60°  below  sero.    For  further  detail,  see  Qunsc. 

The  Department  of  Colonliatlon  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  (address.  Quebec)  Issued  In  191E 
RcpoTtt  on  Ungawi,  Becenllv  Added  to  Ike  Prov- 
ince 0/  Quebec,  under  (As  Name  of  Nevi  QMfrea 

DKGULATES,  uno'ffulates,  from  a  LaUn 
word,  laigula,  meaning  hoof,  or  claw,  is  the  name 
applied  to  animals  which  have  the  last  joint 
of  the  toes  encased  in  a  hoof,  or  a  hoof-like 
nail.  As  a  rule  ungulat«s  are  useful  to  man. 
Zebras,  elephants,  the  hippopotamus  and  deer 
are  all  wild  ungulates,  and  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
cattle  and  pigs  are  domestic  animals  of  the 
order.  They  are  further  divided  into  odd4a»d 
ungulates,  such  as  the  horse,  which  ii  OBA^oed, 
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and  the  -rhinoceros,  which  has  three;  and  the 

evenrtoed,  such  as  the  pig,  with  four  toes,  and 

cattle  and  deer,  with  two.    Ungulates  are  the 

only  homed  mammals. 

Related  Snbjecta.  To  the  student  who  wishes 
to  make  a  rather  thorough  study  of  the  animals 
of  this  class,  the  following  list  will  be  most  help- 
ful: 


Addax 

Hog 

Alpaca 

Horse 

Antelope 

Ibex 

Ass 

Koodoo 

Babinissa 

Llama 

Bighorn 

Moose 

Boar 

Mule 

BuflCalo 

Musk  Deer 

Camel 

Musk  Ox 

Carabao 

Okapi 

Caribou 

Peccary 

Cashmere  Goat 

Pronghorn 

Cattle 

Reindeer 

Chamois 

Rhinoceros 

Cow 

Rocky  Mountain  White 

Deer 

Goat 

Dromedary 

Roebuck 

Eland 

Sheep 

Elephant 

Springbok 

Elk 

Stag 

Oaur 

Steinbok 

Gazelle 

Tapir 

Giraife 

Vicuna 

Gnu 

Wapiti 

Goat 

Wart  Hog 

Guanaco 

Yak 

Hartebeest 

Zebra 

Hippopotamus 

Zebu 

UNICORN,   u'm 

kawm.    In  the  writings  of 

the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  unicorn 

was  a  curious  animal  of  the  size  and  form  of  a 

horse,  which  had 
on  its  forehead  a 

^\ 

single,   straight 

horn,  white  at  its 

^^y    M 

base,  black  in  the 

^  '^^^ 

middle  and  red  at 

the  tip.    The 

i            1/V      Xn        / 

body  of  the  ani- 

\       A  s^   r^     / 

mal    was    white, 

\           ^lK  C      / 

its  head  red  and 

\     r-<^^^^     ^S^       / 

its  eyes  blue.   No 

\f^          jl  / 

horse  could  over- 

\              M^y 

take  it.    The 

>v      y 

word  appears  in 

^s.^^ 

the  Bible,  but  it 

THE  UNICORN 

is     considered 

Used  an  an  heraldic  design 

there  a  mistake  ""^  *^®  ^'"'"^^  ^^^^  ""^  ^™^' 
in  translation  for  "wild  ox,"  which  has  been 
substituted  in  some  places  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion. 

U'NIFORMS  AND  INSIG'NIA.  Uniforms 
are  the  distinctive  dress  worn  by  soldiers,  by 
membere  of  various  secret  and  other  orders,  and 


by  such  public  servants  as  firemen,  policemen 
and  railway  conductors.  The  costume  of  the 
professional  nurse  is  also  called  a  uniform.  In- 
signia are  badges  of  office  or  distinction  or  of 
rank.  The  much-coveted  star  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Iron  Cross  of  Ger- 
many are  typical  insignia.  In  the  modem 
world,  both  uniforms  and  insignia  are  asso- 
ciated chiefly  with  military  service.  Insignia, 
in  particular,  need  to  be  exceedingly  numerous 
to  distinguish  the  arms,  divisions  and  ranks  in 
huge  masses  of  armed  men,  where  order  can  be 
obtained  only  by  delegating  authority  through 
many  grades  and  making  each  officer  answer- 
able for  the  conduct  of  his  men. 

The  changed  conditions  of  present-day  war- 
fare are  reflected  nowhere  more  strikingly  than 
in  the  uniforms  worn  by  the  great  armies  of 
the  world.  When  Shakespeare  made  Othello 
speak  so  feelingly  of  the  "pride,  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war,"  he  was  not  indulg- 
ing in  childish  bombast  but  was  describing  the 
actual  conditions  he  saw  about  him.'  For  years 
the  nations  of  Europe  vied  with  one  another  in 
clothing  their  soldiers  in  the  most  splendid  and 
gorgeous  of  hues.  The  fine  regiments  of  the 
English  home  guard,  in  their  dress  uniforms, 
are  among  the  shows  of  London  streets.  The 
uniforms  are  scarlet,  blue  and  green,  with  fac- 
ings of  yellow,  primrose  and  black,  and  yards 
of  gold  lace.  Plumed  busbies  or  gleaming  hel- 
mets, with  lustrous  jackboots,  add  to  the  splen- 
dor of  the  effect.  Scarcely  less  splendid  and 
colorful  are  the  parade  costumes  worn  by  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  regiments;  while  the  volu- 
minous scarlet  trousers  worn  until  recently  by 
the  French  are  famous  throughout  the  world. 

However  smart  such  costumes  may  appear  in 
time  of  peace,  and  however  much  they  may  aid 
the  recruiting  sergeant  by  increasing  the  spell 
of  mihtary  service,  they  are  disadvantageous  in 
war.  A  modem  commander  would  be  inclined 
to  regard  the  noble  bravado  that  prompted 
Nelson  to  go  into  action  with  all  his  medals 
on  his  breast,  thus  making  of  himself  a  mark 
for  sharpshooters,  as  folly.  Concealment,  not 
conspicuous  display,  is  what  protects  the  sol- 
dier in  the  field,  and  of  late  years  military  serv- 
ice uniforms  have  become  neutral  in  tint,  olive- 
drab,  greenish-gray  and  other  hues  which  tend 
to  melt  into  the  landscape.  Such  uniforms 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  protective  color- 
ing of  certain  animals;  they  help  to  render  the 
wearer  invisible. 

The  English  have  wom,  since  the  Boer  War, 
a  service  dress  of  khaki  serge.    The  jacket  is  of 
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the  shooting-coat  pattern;  breeches  or  trousers 
and  puttees  of  the  same  stuff  and  color  are 
worn.  Khaki  has  also  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States  army  for  service  dress;  a  cap  of 
the  same  material  and  color  is  worn.  The  full- 
dress  uniform  of  the  officers  is  a  dark  blue, 
double-breasted  coat  with  a  thick  gold  shoulder 
cord  and  (for  general  officers)  a  velvet  collar. 
The  trousers  are  light  blue  with  white  stripes, 
and  the  cap  is  of  blue  cloth  with  a  gold-edged 
band  and  an  eagle  badge.  The  German  army 
was  equipped  with  khaki-colored  uniforms  for 
field  wear  in  1904,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this 
uniform  had  been  retained,  until  the  War  of  the 
Nations  revealed  the  fact  that  a  new  greenish- 
gray  color  had  been  substituted.  It  assisted  at 
concealment  still  better  than  the  khaki  uni- 
forms, and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
practical  service  costume  of  the  war. 

United  States  Military  Insignia.  All  officers, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  wear  the  letters 
IJ.  S.,  in  Gothic  design,  at  the  collar.  Further 
devices  worn  on  the  collar,  on  epaulets  and 
shoulder  knots  indicate  the  branch,  the  depart- 
ment and  the  rank. 

Branch  and  Line  Badges.  The  general  staff 
wear  the  United  States  coat  of  arms  of  gold 
and  enamel  on  a  silver  star.  The  department 
of  the  adjutant-general  is  marked  by  a  shield; 
inspector-general,  crossed  sword  and  fasces  with 
wreath;  quartermaster-general,  sword  and  key 
crossed  on  a  wheel  and  surmounted  by  a  spread 
eagle;  medical  department,  a  caduceus;  engi- 
neers, a  silver  castle;  signal  corps,  two  crossed 
signal  flags  and  a  torch  in  gold  and  silver.  In- 
fantry officers  wear  two  crossed  rifles  with  the 
number  of  their  regiment  above  the  intersec- 
tion; cavalry  officers,  two  crossed  sabers;  artil- 
lery officers,  two  crossed  guns. 

Rank.  On  the  shoulder  straps  the  brigadier- 
general  wears  one  star  and  the  major-general 
two  stars.  On  shoulder  knot  and  shoulder  loop, 
the  general  wears  a  coat  of  arms  between  two 
stars ;  lieutenant-general,  one  large  star  between 
two  small  stars;  major-general,  two  silver  stars; 
brigadier-peneral,  one  silver  star;  colonel,  a 
silver  eagle;  lieutenant-colonel,  a  silver  leaf; 
captain,  two  silver  bars;  first  lieutenant,  one 
silver  bar.  The  rank  of  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers is  indicated  by  chevrons  on  the  coat. 

The  Nai'i/.  Naval  uniforms  are  similar 
throughout  the  world,  and  those  worn  in  the 
United  States  navy  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 
There  are  three  uniforms — dress,  undress  and 
service.  The  ceremonial  uniform  consists  of  a 
double-breasted   blue   broadcloth   coat  with   a 


high  collar  and  gilt  buttons;  blue  trousers  with 
a  strip  of  gold  lace  along  the  seam;  epaulets, 
cocked  hat  and  sword.  The  service  unit  in- 
cludes a  blue  or  white  blouse,  trimmed  with 
braid.  White  uniforms  are  worn  during  the 
hot  season  and  in  the  tropics. 

Officers  and  cadets  wear  on  the  cap  a  silver 
shield,  surmounted  by  a  spread  eagle,  the  whole 
mounted  on  two  gold  anchors  crossed.  Rank 
is  indicated,  as  in  the  army,  by  a  special  em- 
blem on  collar,  epaulet  and  shoulder  straps. 
An  admiral  wears  on  his  sleeve  two  strips  of 
two-inch  gold  lace  with  a  strip  of  one-inch  laoe 
between;  rear-admiral,  one  strip  of  half-inch 
gold  lace  above  a  strip  of  two-inch  lace;  cap- 
tain, four  strips  of  half-inch  gold  lace;  com- 
mander, three  strips;  lieutenant-commander, 
two  strips  of  half-inch  gold  lace  with  a  strip  of 
quarter-inch  lace  between;  lieutenant,  two 
strips  of  half-inch  lace;  lieutenant  (junior 
grade),  one  strip  of  half-inch  lace,  with  one 
strip  of  quarter-inch  lace  above;  ensign,  one 
strip  of  half-inch  gold  lace;  cadet,  one  strip  of 
quarter-inch  lace.  G3J). 

For  distincruishini:  marks  which  denote  officers' 
rank  and  for  collar  devices  showiner  the  depart- 
ments of  army  service  in  the  United  States,  see 
War  of  the  Nations. 

UNION,  Act  of,  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  unite  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The 
Quebec  Act  had  provided  a  single  province  of 
Canada,  but  in  1791  this  was  divided  by  the 
Constitutional  Act  into  two  provinces,  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  chief  reason  for  the 
division  was  the  influx  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  (which  see)  into  Upper  Canada.  The 
desire  of  these  Loyalists  for  English  institutions 
was  gratified  by  the  separation,  but  half  a  cen- 
tury later  the  Union  Act  met  with  general 
approval. 

The  Union  Act  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham's  report  (see  Durham,  John 
George  Lambton).  As  the  legislature  of  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  favored  the  plan,  the 
British  Parliament  in  1840  passed  the  Union 
Act,  which  went  into  effect  in  1841.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  legislative  council  of  not  more  than 
twenty  members,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
for  a  legislative  assembly  in  which  each  prov- 
ince should  be  represented  by  eighty-four  mem- 
bers. This  equality  in  representation  was  after^ 
wards  one  of  the  principal  arguments  against 
the  Union  and  in  favor  of  Confederation.  In 
the  records  of  the  council  and  the  assembly, 
English  was  the  only  official  language.  The 
legislature  was  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
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eadi  aasembly*waa  to  have  ao  existence  of  four 
yean,  unlem  dissolved  by  the  governor. 

The  taak  of  arranging  the  details  of  the 
change  fell  to  Mr.  Pouictt  Thomson,  who  was 
rewarded  by  elevation  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Sydenham  and  Toronto,  The  govenunent  un* 
der  the  Union  Act,  however,  was  never  enfirely 
satisfactory,  even  at  its  best,  and  after  1S60 
became  steadily  worse.  The  Union  came  to  an 
end  in  1867,  when  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
oTKaniced.   See  Britibh  North  America  Act. 

innON  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  a  British 
colony  famous  throughout  the  world  for  the 
richness  of  its  mineral  deposits.  More  gold  and 
diamonds  are  taken  from  it  each  year  than 
from  any  other  section  of  the  earth.  The 
Union,  which  oc- 
cupiea  the  ex- 
treme southern 
part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa, 
was  constituted 
by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament in  190g. 
This  provided  for 
the  legislative 
union  of  the  four 
provinces  of  the 
Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Natal, 'the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  and  al- 
lowed each  to  retain  its  self-governing  func- 

The  union  has  an  area  of  473,954  square 
miles — almost  four  times  that  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales  combined.  It  consists 
in  large  part  of  vast,  undulating  plains,  barren 
or  sparsely  covered  with  brushwood,  and  lofty, 
almost  treeless,  plateaus.  The  plain,  or  veldt, 
afFords  pasturage  for  milhons  of  sheep.  Ostrich 
farms  are  numerous,  and  ostrich  feathers  form 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Agricul- 
ture is,  on  the  whole,  rather  backward  through- 
out the  Union,  partly  because  of  scanty  rainfall 
over  wide  areas  of  the  lofty  veldt.  The  land, 
however,  is  quite  fertile,  and  maize,  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  oats  are  grown,  in  addition  to  such 
tropical  products  as  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

Mineral  Depoaita.  During  the  year  1914,  the 
mines  of  the  Transvaal  alone  supplied  com- 
merce aod  industry  with  gold  valued  at  over 
1160,000,000,  of  which  almost  the  whole  came 
from  the  great  Witwateraraud  mines.  The  total 
gold  supply  of  the  world  for  that  year  amounted 
to  ooly  a  little  over  |172,43S,000.     Less  rich 
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than  the  Transvaal  in  gold,  the  Cape  province 
exceeds  it  in  the  weight  and  value  of  ita  dia- 
monds. Some  of  the  huge  fortunes  of  the  mod- 
em WMid  have  been  dug  out  of  Kaffir  mines. 
During  1914  the  output  of  the  diamond  mines 
was  valued  at  more  than  (50,000,000,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  stones  taken  from  the 'mines 
had  reached  over  SI  ,150,000,000.    See  DuMom). 

The  People  and  the  Government.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  union  was  5,973^94  in  1911,  about 
a  fifth  being  white  and  of  British  or  Dutch 
stock.  The  native  peoples  include  the  Bantua, 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  mixed  stock  having  white  blood. 
The  government  is  conducted  by  a  Governor- 
General,  au  Executive  Council  and  a  Parlia- 
ment of  two  chambers.  The  Governor-General 
is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  he  surrounds 
himself  with  an  Executive  Council  of  his  own 
selection.  The  legislative  function  is  discharged 
by  a  Senate  of  forty  members  (eight  appointive 
and  thirty-two  elective)  and  an  elective  House 
of  Assembly  having  121  membera.  This  Union 
Parliament  recognizes  no  superior  authority 
save  that  of  the  British  Parliament  in  London. 

Cities  and  Transportation.  Johannesburg  is 
the  largest  city  of  the  union,  with  a  population 
(IStl)  of  237,104.  The  railroad  line  connecting 
it  with  Cape  Town  dates  from  the  finding  of 
the  wonderful  gold  fields  on  the  Witwatersrand. 
After  the  discovery  of  diamonds,  a  railroad  waa 
built  between  Kimberley  and  Cape  Town. 
Cape  Town,  with  a  population  of  161,079  in 
1911,  ia  the  second  largest  city  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  legislature.  Pretoria  (57,674)  is  the  seat 
of  the  Union  government. 

Hiatoiy.  The  early  history  of  these  united 
colonies  is  a  tale  of  the  struggle  of  the  whites 
with  the  native  population  and  of  the  English 
with  the  Dutch  colonists.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Dutch,  or  Boer  peo- 
ples, culminated  in  the  South  African  War, 
which  assured  British  ascendency.  A  number 
of  recent  clashes  between  the  natives  and  the 
white  papulation  have  occurred.  A  still  more 
serious  conflict  threatened  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War  of  the  Nations.  A  faction 
of  the  union,  including  a  portion  of  the  military 
force,  rebelled  and  went  over  to  the  German 
side.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  General 
Botha  defeated  Generals  de  Wet  and  Beyers 
and  suppressed  the  revolt.  asj}. 

Consult  Brand's  f/nlon  o/  South  Afrioa;  Col- 
vln>  Soufh  Africa. 
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reader  may  consult  the  foUowinfir  articles  in  these 
volumes : 

Boer  Klmberley 

Botha.  Liouis  Natal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Orange  Free  State 

Oape-to-Cairo  Railway    Pretoria 

Cape  Town  South  African  War 

Diamond  Transvaal 

Gold  War  of  the  Nations 

Johannesburg 

UNIONTOWN,  Pa.,  the  county  seat  of  Fa- 
yette County,  is  situated  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  state,  seventy  miles  southeast  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  and  by  inter- 
urban  lines.  Uniontown  is  industrially  impor- 
tant for  its  large  output  of  coke;  there  are 
more  than  5,000  men  employed  in  the  coke 
.ovens  of  the  vicinity.  Near  by  are  deposits  of 
iron  ore,  glass  sand  and  natural  gas.  The  in- 
dustrial establishments  of  the  city  include  iron, 
steel  and  glass  factories,  foundries  and  machine 
shops.  Here  are  located  the  county  courthouse 
and  jail  and  the  county  home  for  the  poor. 
Beesontown,  the  original  settlement,  named  in 
honor  of  its  founders,  was  settled  in  1767.  The 
place  was  incorporated  as  the  borough  of 
Uniontown  in  1796,  and  in  1915  it  received  a 
city  charter.  The  population  in  1910  was  13,- 
344;  in  1916  it  was  20,780  (Federal  estimate). 

U'NIT.  In  measurement  a  unit  is  a  quan- 
tity adopted  as  the  standard  by  which  any 
other  quantity  of  the  same  kind  is  measured. 
The  standard  units  of  measure  employed  in 
science,  commerce  and  industry  have  been 
tabulated  in  groups  called  tables  of  denominate 
numbers.  There  are  units  of  money,  of  time, 
of  surface  measurement,  of  weight,  etc.  For 
the  full  explanation  of  those  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish system,  together  with  tables,  see  the  article 
Denominate  Numbers.  The  units  employed  in 
the  metric  system  are  discussed  under  the  head- 
ing Metric  System. 

Centimeter-Gram-Second  System.  This  sys- 
tem, known  as  the  C.G.S.  system,  is  used  in 
physics  for  convenience,  as  the  meter  is  too 
long  for  many  calculations.  The  unit  of  length 
is  the  centimeter,  the  unit  of  mass  is  the  gram, 
and  the  unit  of  time,  the  second.  The  unit  of 
area  is  the  square  centimeter,  and  the  unit  of 
volume  is  the  cubic  centimeter.  The  unit  of 
force  is  the  dyne,  which  is  the  force  sufficient 
to  move  a  body  weighing  a  gram  one  centi- 
meter a  second.  The  corresponding  unit  of 
k  is  an  erg.  See  Dyne;  Centimeter. 
Electricity.  In  electrical  calculations  the 
of  resistance   is  the   ohm.     The  unit  of 


force  is  the  volt,  which  is  the  force  required  to 
maintain  a  current  of  one  ampere  through  a  re- 
sistance of  one  ohm.  The  joule,  which  is  the 
practical  unit  of  woiic,  equals  10,000,000  ergs, 
and  the  watt  is  the  corresponding  unit  of  power. 
The  kilovoatt,  which  is  1,000  watts,  is  a  more 
convenient  unit  in  practice.  See  Amfebe; 
Watt;  Volt. 

Thermal  Unit.  The  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  pure 
water  one  degree  is  known  as  the  thermal  unit; 
in  the  metric  system  it  is  called  a  calorie.  See 
Calorie. 

Related  Sabjeeta.  For  quicker  reference  to 
the  different  standards,  related  subjects  in  the 
article  are  referred  to  by  groups.  The  reader 
may  follow  the  references  through  each  group. 

UNITARIANS,  unita'rianz,  a  religious 
body  which  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  members  of  this  sect  believe  that  Christ 
was  divinely  appointed  to  teach,  but  that  He 
shoiild  be  followed  rather  than  worshiped.  In 
1785,  King's  Chapel,  in  Boston,  omitted  from 
its  Book  of  Prayer  all  mention  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  deity  of  Christ.  The  idea  spread 
throughout  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
states,  largely  as  an  intellectual  revolt -from  the 
rigid  teachings  of  Calvinism.  In  1815  Trinita- 
rian Congregationalists  were  called  upon  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  ''Liberals,''  and 
William  Ellery  Channing  became  the  champion 
of  Unitarianism,  molding  the  movement  rather 
as  an  influence  among  all  denominations  than 
as  a  denomination  by  itself. 

An  organization  was  effected,  however,  in 
1825.  For  a  brief  period  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
was  the  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Bos- 
ton, and  another  eminent  leader  in  the  move- 
ment was  Theodore  Parker.  Unitarianism  also 
claimed  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell  and 
Holmes.  Unitarians  have  been  zealous  in  phil- 
anthropic and  educational  work.  From  the 
time  of  its  founding,  in  1817,  until  it  became 
interdenominational  in  1878,  the  divinity  school 
of  Harvard  University  was  a  Unitarian  institu- 
tion. There  are  at  present  about  five  hundred 
Unitarian  congregations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Consult  Emerton's  Unitarian  Thought;  Cooke's 
Unitarianism  in  America. 

UNITED  EMPIRE  LOY'ALISTS,  the  name 
given  to  about  40,000  British  colonists  in 
America,  who  refused  to  join  the  revolting  ma- 
jority in  1776,  and  preferred,  or  sometimes  were 
driven,  to  seek  new  homes  in  Canada.  They 
formed  important  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia 
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tad  Quebec,  uid  created  the  provinces  of  New 
BnitiHwick  and  Ontario.  They  nere  the  most 
importsut  single  element  in  Canada,  and  they 
■upplted  what  has  been  essential  to  Canadian 
growth  in  the  Empire — British  predominance  in 
Canada.  Their  coming,  saj-a  Bourinot,  the  Ca- 
nadian historian,  "was  the  saving  of  British  in- 
terest in  the  great  region  which  England  still 
happily  retained  in  North  America." 

These  Loyaiista  made  no  slight  sacrifice.  A 
few  of  tfaem  migrated  to  Canada  during  the 
Bevolutionary  War,  but  most  of  them  moved 
in  1783  and  1784.  Between  1776  and  1783  they 
had  endured  all  manner  of  insult  and  persecu- 
tion, often  with  great  physical  danger.  They 
were,  as  a  class,  the  well-to-do  people  of  the 
tiurteen  colonies.  Many  of  them  abandoned 
valuable  estates,  and  others  gave  up  influential 
poaitiona.  From  homes  of  comfort  they  fared 
northward  on  a  difficult  journey,  and  faced  the 
bardshipa  of  pioneer  life.  They  had  to 
livelihood  to  fanning,  an  occupation  for  which 
moBt  of  them  were  unfitted  by  training;  but 
they  persevered,  and  were  given  uid  by  the 
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Canadian  government.  Each  settler  received 
200  acres  of  land,  and,  if  necessary,  was  also 
provided  with  implements,  food  and  clothing. 
Most  of  them  prospered,  and  from  their  ranks 
have  come  many  of  the  men  who  have  played 
a  great  part  in  Canada's  history — Howe,  Wil- 
mot,  Ryerson,  Robinson  and  Cartwright,  to 
name  a  few.  No  prouder  Canadians  live  than 
those  who  can  say  that  they  are  of  "U.  E.  L." 
descent. 

UNITED  KINGDOM,  a  phrase  used  for  the 
legal  term  Unitgd  Kinodom  op  Gkbat  Bbitain 
AND  Ibbland,  refers  to  the  political  union  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  was 
formally  adopted  on  January  1,  1801,  although 
it  had  been  Ufcd  by  James  I  in  1604.  At  first 
the  title  roused  much  opposition.  The  geogra- 
phy, history,  physical  features  and  industries 
of  the  component  parts  of  this  kingdom  ore 
fully  treated  under  the  following  headings  in 
these  volumes : 


/NITED  states  of  AMERICA,  the 
great  central  political  division  of  North 
America,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  world's 
youngest  aikd  greatest  republic.  There  is  world- 
wide acknowledgment  of  its  vastness,  its  rich- 
new  and  its  power,  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say 
that  it  is  the  youngest  of  republics,  for  it  is  truly 
one  of  the  oldest.  The  years  from  1776  to  the 
present  represent  a  brief  space,  as  the  world 
estimates  its  eras,  but  when  in  the  year  named 
the  English  colonies  in  America  declared  them- 
selves independent  states  there  were  no  democ- 
racies in  the  world  except  Genoa,  Venice,  Swit- 
lerlaad  and  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
mall,  feeble,  and  in  many  ways  ineffectual, 
and  as  patterns  for  free  governments  could  in- 
spire but  little  hope.  The  example  of  the 
United  States,  which  at  once  became  the 
vorid'a  largest   democracy,   was  the   great   in- 


hiod  the  liberalizing  of  the  nations 
which  has  steadily  prc^essed  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years. 

It  has  long  been  the  proud  and  quite  proper 
boast  of  the  Englishman  that  "the  sun  never 
sets  on  British  soil."  The  same  claim  can  be 
made  for  the  American  republic,  for  when  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun  leave  the  westernmost 
coast  of  the  Philippine  Islands  they  are  lighting 
the  shores  of  the  recently-acquired  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Porto  Rico  and  the  rocky  shores  of 
Maine,  From  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  international  boundary 
line  on  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  on 
the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  on  the  south,  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  3,100  miles— almost  one-eighth  of  the 
distance  around  the  world — stretches  the  conti- 
nental area  of  the  republic. 
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Within  the  territori&l  limits  described  are 
forty-eight  states,  independent  in  many  of  their 
goveraiDg  fuDctions  but  indiseolubly  joined  into 
one  state,  incorporated  aa  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  cootinental  oka,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  comprises  3,038,789  square  milea;  with 
all  outlying  poaeessionB,  induding  the  Virgin 
lebnds,  formerly  the  Danish  West  Indies,  pur- 
chased in  1917,  the  grand  total  is  3.743,445 
square  miles.  The  British  Empire  is  about 
three  times  aa  large,  but  continental  United 
States  ia  twenty-iive  times  as  large  as  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland.  The  forty-eight 
states  are  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  Ger- 
many, France  and  Austria-Hungary,  but  the 
American  states  average  only  two-fifths  aa 
many  people  to  the  square  mile.  The  forty- 
eight  states  are  smaller  in  area  than  Canada, 
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but  including  pasaesrions,  Canada  is  leas  than 
15,000  square  miles  larger. 

In  1887,  the  United  States  bought  Alaska 
from  Russia.  Since  the  Spanish-American  War 
in  18S8  the  United  States  has  also  acquired  Iqr 
annexation  or  by  purchase  other  outlying  pos- 
sessions, including  the  Hawaiian  archipelago, 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Philippine  lalands,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  (formeriy  Danish  West 
Indies),  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  These, 
with  the  forty-eight  states  lying  compactly  in 
the  most  temperate  region  of  the  continent, 
comprise  the  United  States.  This  article  will 
be  limited  to  the  continental  area;  each  pones- 
sion  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere.  Attention  is 
also  directed  to  the  fact  that  each  animal,  prod- 
uct and  industry  referred  to  is  carefully  treated 
in  its  alphabetical  place  in  tbese  volumes. 


Relation  to  Other  Countries 


North  America  as  a  whole  faces  toward  the 
east  and  south,  where  the  larger  plains  are  lo- 
cated and  where  the  principal  rivers  reach  the 
sea.  This  is  even  more  strikingly  true  of  the 
portion  of  North  America  included  within  the 

•  United  States.  . 

:  Moreover,      the  | 
Atlantic  Ocean  is 

'  narrow,  compared 
to  the  Pacific; 
and  bey 

;  lies   Eu 

'  which  for  nearly 
^,500    years    has 


For  these 

the  United  States 


has  from  the  be- 
ginning of  white 


LOCATION  MAP 

„._ „    __      Continental   United  States, 

settlement  stood  «="^1''"'^«  "f  AlasHa. 
in  very  close  relation  to  Europe;  but  until  the 
last  half  century  it  has  had  relatively  little  to 
do  with  the  countries  west  of  the  Pacific.  This 
relation  to  Europe  caused  the  earliest  white 
settlements  to  be  made  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  has  rcEultcd  in  the  greater  density  of  popu- 
lation and  development  of  industry  on  the  At- 
lantic slope.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  eix- 
tceath  century  Europe  has  been  peopling  the 
United  States,  but  for  only  a  decade  or  two 
been  attracted  across  the  Pacific 
en  Chen  in  do  such  vast  numbers 
'opcans  have  come. 


Belations  with  Canada.  The  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  Canada  is  closer  now  tlian 
ever  before.  During  colonial  days,  the  En^idi 
settlements  along  the  Atlantic  were  separated 
from  the  French  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  hy  the 
rugged,  forest^lad  district  now  includedt  in 
Nortbem  New  England.  As  soon,  however^  m 
the  En^ish  settlers  began  to  cross  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  they  unavoidably  camei  in 
contact  with  the  French;  the  latter,  cairying 
their  li^t  canoes  over  various  portagea  fnim 
streams  tributaiy  tp  the  Great  Lakes  into 
others  flowing  into  the  Mississippi,  Hudson  Bay 
or  the  Arctic  Ocean,  readily  traversed  the  entile 
interior  of  the  continent  aa  far  aa  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  In  other  words,  the  unbroken 
plains  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  doady 
connect  Canada  and  the  United  States,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  now  intimate  personal 
and  commercial  relationship  throughout  this 
region,  regardless  of  the  political  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  so,  naturally,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  route  has  always  been  an  important 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  United  States.  It  has,  indeed,  been  kn 
used  by  American  commerce  since  the  railroads 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
other  Atlantic  ports  have  been  able  to  haul 
freight  at  low  cost;  but  much  foreign  trade 
from  the  northern  Miaaissippi  Valley  Still  goes 
by  way  of  Montreal  during  the  summer.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natural  outlets  of  Montreal 
to  the  sea,  when  the  Saint  Lawrence  is  ice- 
bound, are  not  Halifax  or  even  Saint  John, 
N.  B.,  which  involve  unnecesarily  long  Iim1i> 
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State 


Alabama 

Arizooa 

Arkansas 

California   

Colonulo 

G>nnecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetls 

Michif;an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Misfioun   

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakou 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon — 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahiiwton 

West  Vttginia 

Wisconam 

Wyoming 

Continental  United 
States 


Akea 
Sq.  Mi. 

51.998. 

113  956 

53,335 

158.297 

103.948 

4,965 

2.370. 
70 
58.666 
59,265 
83.888 
56,665 
36.354. 
56,147. 
82.158. 
40.598 
48.506. 
33.040 
12.327. 

8.266. 
57,983 
84.682 . 
46.865 . 
69.420 
146.997 
77.520. 
110,690. 

9.341. 

8.224. 
122,634. 
49,204. 
52.426 
70,837 . 
41.040. 
70,057 . 
96.669 
45.126 

1.248 
30.989. 
77,615. 
42.022. 
265.896. 
84.990. 

9.564. 
42.627. 
69.127. 
24.170. 
56.066. 
97.914. 


Population 

Apr.  fS.  '        July  f.' 
1910  •  1916 t 


2,138.093 

204,354 
1,574.449 
2.377,549 

799.024. 
1,114,756. 

202,322 

331,069. 

752,619. 
2.609.121. 

325.594 
5,638.591 . 
2.700.876. 
2,224,771 
1,690.949. 
2,289.905 
1.656.388. 

742.371. 
1.295.346. 
3.366.416 
2.810.173 
2.075.708. 
1.797.114 
3.293.335. 

376.053. 

1,192,214. 

81.875. 

430.572 
2,537.167 

327.301 
9.113,614. 
2.206.287 

577.055. 
4.767.121 
1.657.155. 

672.765 
7.665.111 

542.610. 
1.515.400. 

583.888. 
2.184.789. 
3.896.542 

373.351. 

355,956 
2.061.612. 
1,141,990. 
1.221.119. 
2.333.860. 

145,965. 


2.332,608. 

255.544. 
1.739.723. 
2.938.654. 

962,060. 
1,244.479. 

213.380. 

363.980. 

893.493. 
2.856,065. 

428.586. 
6.152.257. 
2.816.817. 
2,224,771. 
1,829,545. 
2.379.639. 
1.829.130. 

772.489. 
1,362.807. 
3.719.156. 
3.054.854. 
2.279,603. 
1.951.674 
3.410,692 

459,494. 
1.271.375. 

106,734. 

442.506. 
2,948.017. 

410,283. 

10.278.375. 

2,402.738. 

739,201 . 
5,150.356. 
2.202.081. 

835,741. 
8.522,017. 

614.315. 
1.625.475. 

698,509. 
2.288,004. 
4.429,566. 

434,083. 

363.699. 
2.192,019. 
1.534.221. 
1.386.038. 
2.500,350. 

179.559. 


Per! 
Sq.  Mi. 

45.5. 

2.2. 

33.1. 

18.9. 

9.3. 

258.2. 

108.6. 

6,066.3. 

16.3. 

48.6. 

5.1. 

109.8. 

78.1.. 

39.9.. 

22.4.. 

59.2. 

40.3. 

25.8. 

137.1. 

462.6. 

53.1. 

28.2. 

42 

49 

3 

16. 
1 
49 
392 

V3. 
21i).6. 
49.3 
10.5. 
126.4. 
31.7. 
8.7. 
190.1. 
575, 
53 
9. 
54. 
16. 
5 
39 
54  4 
23.0 
57.7, 
45.3 
1.8. 


Capital 


Montgomery 

.  .Phoenix 

.Little  Rock  . 
.Sacramento  . 

.Denver 

.Hartford.  . . . 
.Dover 


Popu- 
lation 
July  1, 
1916 

58.221. 
,   17.798. 

57.343. 

68,895 
260.800. 
110.900. 

•3.720. 


Chief  City 

Other  than 

Capital 


.  Birmingham 
.Tucson.  ... 
.  Fort  Smith . 
.  Los  Angeles 

.  Pueblo 

.New  Haven 
.Wilmington 


Popu- 
lation 

J  ily  1. 
1916 

181.762 
16.750 
28,638 

503.812 
54.462 

149.685 
94.265 


1 
.6. 

1. 

6. 

0. 
,0. 
.3. 


7 
.3. 

1. 
,9, 
.9 

3. 
.9. 


.Tallahassee i.    •5,018. 

.Atlanta .190  558. 

.Boise 33.846. 

.Springfield 61.120. 

Indianapolis.  .  .  .   271,708. 
iDes  Moines  ....    101..S98. 

Topeka 48.726. 

j.Frankfort 11.080. 

•.Baton  Rouge.  .  .i.    17.176. 

.AugusU '.    14.170. 

.Annapolis 8,760. 

I.Boston 756,476. 

!.  Lansing 40.498. 

1. St.  Paul 247.232 

iackson 29.737. 
efferson  C  ily  .  . .  13.484. 
lelena ;.    13.612. 

..Lincoln 46.515. 

.Carson  City •2.466. 

Concord 22.669. 

.Trenton 111.593. 

.Santa  Fe '5.072. 

Albany .104.199. 

Raleigh 20.127. 

Bismarck •6.344. 

Columbus 214.878. 

.Oklahoma 92,943. 

.Salem 20.278. 

.Harrisburg ;.   72.015. 

.  Providence .... 

.  Columbia 

.  Pierre 

.  Nashville 

.  Austin 

.Salt  Lake  ('ity. 
.  Montpelier .... 
.  Richmond 

Olympia •6.996 

;.  Charleston 29.941. 

.Madison* 30.699 

,.  Cheyenne 'H.-iiO 


254.960. 

34.611. 

•3.010. 
117.057. 

.U.814. 
L  117.399. 

•7.856. 
156.687. 


1  .Jacksonville  . 
< .Savannah  . . . 
,  .Pocatello.  . . . 
. .  Chicago 

.Fort  Wayne. . 

.  Sioux  City .  .  . 
!. Kansas  City.. 

.Louisville  .  .  . 

.  New  Orleans . 

.  Portland 

.  Baltimore .  . . 

.Worcester.  .  . 

.  Detroit 

.Minneapolis  . 

.  Vicksburg .  .  . 

.St.  Louis.  .  . . 

.  Butte 

.  Omaha 

.  Reno 

.Manchester. . 

.  Newark 

^  .Albuquerque. 

.  New  York .  . . 

.  Charlotte  .  .  . 

.  Fargo 

.  Cincinnati .  . . 
\ .  Muskogee .  .  . 

J .  Portland 

.;  .Philadelphia. 
, .  Woonsocket  . 
. .  Charleston  .  . 
. .  Sioux  Falls  . . 

.  .Memphis 

..Dallas 

, .  Ogden 

J .  Burlington  .  . 

..Norfolk 

J.Seattle 

.4. Huntington. . 

.  Milwaukee  .  . 

.  Sheridan . .  . 


i,026.789. .  .91,972,266.  ', .  102,017.312 


Alaska 

Guam., 

Hawaii 

Panama  Canal  Zone 


•64.356 
12.240. 
191.909. 
61.279. 
8.265.348 
1.118.012 
7,251. 


t64.834. 
al2.866 
215.741 
631.048. 

8.834.187. 

1,216.083. 
a7.426. 


34 . 3 .  .  .  Washington . 


.Juneau  . 
.  Agafiu.  .  . 
.  Honolulu 


138. 


55.608. 


Manila .  . 
San  Juan 
Pagopagti 


363,980 


1.644 
52.183 


76,101 

68,805 

12,293 

2,497,722 

76.183 

57,078 

99,437 

238,910 

371,747 

63.867 

589.621 

163.314 

571,784 

363.454 

22.816 

757.309 

43.425 

165.470 

14.869 

78.283 

408,894 

14,025 

5.602.841 

39,823 

17.389 

410.476 

44.218 

295.463 

1.709.518 

44.360 

60.734 

16.499 

148.995 

124.527 

31.404 

21.617 

89.612 

348.639 

45.629 

436.535 


Fairh;inks. 

^Hilo.  . . 


236.940   ..Iloih)    . 
48.716.    .Ponce 


590,884 
210 
6.449 
442 

Philipdne  Islands !  115.026. 

Porto  Rico 1      3.435 

Samoa \  77. 

St.  Croix,  St.  John  and  | 
St.  Thomas  Islands . . ' 
in  military  and  : 
naval     service     sta- 
tioned abroad 

Outlying  possessions.    716,661 

ITnltpH  ^t»tiH>  3  74.VAJ;o  1112.444.620 

•  Census  of  1910.    t  Government  estimate.      X  Included  persons  in  military  and  n:ival  service  stutione*!  abroad. 


3.541 
6.74.S 


19.054 
35,005 


,  Christ  ianstcd. 


45.123 


_   CITIES  OF  FASTEST  GROWTH,  1900  TO  1910 


Rank 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
U. 


City 


Population       Pr.  ct.  inc. 
1910  !  190U-1910 


OUahoma  City.  Okla , .       64.205 

Muskogee.  Okla |         25.278 

Birmingham.  Ala ...  132.685 

Pasademi.  Cal |...  M)J9\ 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 319.198 

Berkeley,  Cal 40.4.U 

Flint.  MKh 38.550 

Seattle.  Wash 237.194 

Spokane.  Wash 104.402 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 73,312 

Huntington,  W.  Va 31,161 


5*0 

n?> 

2.U 
211 
20ft 
194 
194 
183 
174 
161 


Rank 

12. 
H. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
'9. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


City 


Population 
1910 


El  Paso.  Tex ^ . . .  39.279 

Tampa,  Fla ^    • .   37.782 

iSchenectady.  .\.  V ;  . . .   72.820 

I  Portland,  Ore 207.214 

Oakland,  Cal ;  ...150.174 

San  Diego.  C'.il       \...  .<9,.^78 

Tacoma,  \Va.sh  \  .  .  .   8^.743 

Dallas.  Te< :.    ■   '>2.104 

Wichita,  K.in 52.450 

Waterloo,  low.i |.    .  .    2ft.ft9.< 

Jacksonville.  I'la 57.699 


Pr.  ct.  inc. 
1900-1910 

U6.9 
138.5 
129.9 
129 
124 
123 
122 
116.0 
112.6 
112.2 
,      103.0 
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States 


Origin  and  Meaxing 
07  Names 


Earliest  Permanent  Settlement     Admit- 

—       tfED  to 


Year 


Indian:  Place  of  rest ^  ;  1702 '. 

Spaiiish-Indian:  meaning  uncertain ^  1776. 


Colorado 

Connecticut.  .  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinob 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota  .... 
Mississippi.  .  .  . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .... 
New  Mexico .  .  . 
New  York ..... 
North  Carolina 
North  DakoU  . 
Ohio 


Ala 
Arizona 

Arkansas » From  Indian  Kansas 1 1686 

California [Name  of  imaginary  island  in  old  Span-      1769. 

ish  romance 

Spanish  word  meaning  red  or  ruddy 185S. 

Indian:  Loxig  river 1633 . 

Named  for  Lord  dc  la  War |,  1631 . 

Spanish  word:  Flowers 1565 . 

Named  for  George  II  of  England 1733. 

Indian:  Gem  of  the  mountains 1860. 

Indian-French:  Tribe  of  men 1675 . 

Indian's  ground 1731. 

Indian:  Beyond 1833 . 

Indian:  Smoky  water ;.  1827 . 

Indian:  Dark  and  bloody  ground l  1774. 

Named  for  Louis  XIV  of  France 1718. 

The  Mainland 1623. 

Named  for  Henrietta  Maria  of  Engbnd.    1634. 

Indian:  Place  of  great  hiiis [  1620. 

Indian:  Great  Lake ^  1668. 

Indian:  Cloudy  Water 1824. 

Indian:  Father  of  Waters 1 1699. 

Indian:  Muddy  water 1 1735. 

Spanish:  Moimtainous j.  1846. 

Indian:  Shallow  water 1823. 

Spanish:  Snowy ,  1849. 

Named  for  Hampshire,  England 1 1623. 

Named  for  Island  of  Jersey 1 1617 . 

Aztec  Mexitl.  the  God  of  War 1 1640. 

Named  for  the  Duke  of  York 1623. 

Named  for  Charles  II  of  England 1660 . 

JIndian:  AUied i  1812. 

Indian:  Beautiful  River *  1788 

Oklahoma J  Indian:  Beautiful  Land 

Oregon ] Indian:  Beautiful  Water 

Penn's  Woods 

Named  for  the  IsUnd  of  Rhodes 

Named  for  Charles  II  of  England 

Indian:  Allied 

Indian:  River  of  great  bend 

Indian:  Friends 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee .... 
Texas 


Locality 


By  Whom      Union 


Mobile  Bay .  . 

Tucson , 

Arkansas  Post . 
San  Di^o  .  . . 


'^~Vi 


Denver 

Hartford 

Lewes 

St.  Augustine  .  . 

Savannah 

Oro  FinoCrup.  . 

,  Kaskaskia 

.Vincennes 

.  Dubuque 

.Ft.  Leavenworth 

Harrodsburg  . . . 

New  Orleans .  .  . , 
.Saco 


French .1819 

Spaniards 1912. 

French 1836. 

Spaniards . 


.1876 
•1788 
•1787 
1845. 


.  Americans 

.  Dutch 

.  Dutch 

.Spaniards  . 

•  English •1788 

.Americans.  .1.  .  1890 

French :  .  1818 

.French 1816 

.Americans.  .  . .  1846 
.Americans.  . .  .  1861 


Popular  Cognomen 


.  Americans . 
.  French .... 


1792, 
1812. 

English .  .1820 

I  St.  Mary's ..English •1776. 

Plymouth .I.English *1788 

Sault  St.  Marie .  . .  French 1837 

.Americans. . . .  1858 

.French 1817, 

.French 1821 

.  Americans ....  1889 
.Americans.  . .  .1867 
.Americans.  . . .  1864 

.English ^1788. 

Dutch ^1787, 


Utah Jndian:  Mountain  dwellers 

Vermont JGreen  Mountain 

N'irginia ]  Named  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 

England 
Named  for  George  Washington 


Washington 
West  Virgin 


irgmia . 


Tumwater.  .  .  . 

Shepherdstown 

iGreen  Bay.  .  . . 

Indian:  Great  Plain. .i  1832.  .Ft.  Laramie.  . . 


(Sec  Virginia) 1727 


Wisconsin j  Indian:  Wild  Rushing  Channel 

Wyoming    ... 


1890. 

1811. 

1638. 

1636. 

1670. 

1832. 

1757. 

1685 

1847, 

1724, 

1607. 


Ft.  Snelling. .  . 

,  Biloxi 

j.Ste.  Genevieve 

[.Ft.  Benton 

'.  Bellevue 

.  Carson  Valley , 
!  Little  Harbor  . 

I  Bergen 

:SanUF6 Spanbh 1910 

Manhattan  Is Dutch '1788 

Albemarle Virginians.  .."1789 

Pembina Scotch 1889 . 

Marietta ..Americans.  .  .  .1803 

,  Guthrie |.  Americans ....  1907 

Astoria I.Americans.  . . .  1859 

i  Chester 

J  Providence 

] Ashley  River.  .  . 

Ft.  Pierre 

Ft.  London  .... 

Matagorda  Bay 

Salt  Lake  City  . 

Ft.  Dammer  .  .  . 


Cotton  State 

Bear  State 
Golden  Sute 

Centennial  State 
Nutmeg  Sute 
Blue  Hen  Sute 
.  Peninsular  Sute 
Cracker  Sute 

,  Prairie  State 
.  Hoosier  Sute 
.  Hawkeye  Sute 
.  Sunflower  Sute 
.  Blue  Grass  Sute 
.  Creole  Sute 

The  Pine  Tree  Sute 

Old  Line  Sute 
I.Bay  Sute 
.Wolverine  State 

North  Star  Sute 

Bayou  SUU 


Mountain  Sute 


.  Silver  Sute 
Granite  Sute 
.  Blue  SUte 


1845 


1718. 


Swedes ♦HS? 

English •1790 

English *1788 

Americans.  . .  .  1889, 
Americans. . .  .1796. 

French 1845 

Americans. . . .  1896 
Americans. . .  •1791 


Jamestown ;.Englbh ♦HSS. 


.Americans.  . .  .1889. 
.Penn. Dutch..  .1863, 

French 1848. 

.Americans. . .  .1890. 


.  Empire  Sute 
.Old  North  Sute 
.Sioux  State 
.  Buckeye  Sute 

.  Beaver  Sute 
.  Keystone  Sute 
.  Little  Rhody 
.  Palmetto  Sute 
.  Covote  Sute 
w  Volunteer  State 
.  Lone  Star  SUte 

Green  MounUin  Sute 
.Old  Dominion 

.  Evergreen  Sute 
V  Panhandle  State 
;  Badger  Sutc 


♦Thirteen  original  sUtes. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  CONTINENTAL  U.  S. 
SINCE   FIRST   CENSUS 


GROWTH  OF  AREA  OF   UNITED  STATES 
SINCE    1790 


Census 
Year 


1910. 
19(KJ 
18^0 
1H«() 
1H70 
1 860 
I8.M) 
1840 
I8i(i 
IK.'O 
1S1(» 
1800 
|,170() 


Ciross 

-•Xrea 

Square 

Miles 


3.026.789 
3.026,789 
3.026.789 
3.026,789 
3.026.789 
3,026,78^ 
2.997.119 
1,792.223 
1.7')2.223 
1.7^2.223 
1.720.122 
h'^2,13.S 
8<>2.13.S 


Popula- 
tion 


Increa>e  Over  Pre- 
ceding Census 


I  Adjusted 
per- 
centages 
'  Increase 


Accession 


Gross  area 
isq.  mi.) 


Accession 


Continektal  U.  S  .  3,026,789 


l 


1,972,266 

75.994,575 

62,947.714 

50.155.783 

.^8.558,371 

31.443,321 

23,191.876 

17.069.453 

12.866.020 

9.638.453 

7.239.881 

5.308.483 

3,929,214 


Number 

15.977.691 

13,046,861 

12.791,931 

11.597,412 

7.115.050 

8.251,445 

6.122.423 

4,203,433 

3,227.567 

2.398.572 

1,931.398 

1.379,269 


Percent. 

21   0 

20  7 

25 
,  30 
I    22 

35 

35 

M 

3A 

3r 

36 

35. 


21  0 


1 
6 
6 
9 


20 
24 


26  0 
26  6 


1 
4 
1 


35 
35 
32 
M 
3.i 
36 
35 


Areaof  U.S.  inl790' 
Louisiana  Pur.,  1803 

Florida,  1819 

Territory  gained  by 

Treaty  with  Spain, 

1819 

Texas,  1845 389,166 

Oregon.  1846 286.541 

Mex.  Cession,  1848  .      529.189 
Gadsden  Pur.,  1853.        29,670 


892,135 

827.987 

58,666 


13.435 


Outlying 

possession's  ... 

Alaska.  1867 

Hawaii.  1898 

il^hilippines,  1890.  . 
iPorto  Rico.  1899.. 

Guam,  1899 

^amoa,  1900 

Panama  Canal 

Zone,  1 904 

St.  Croix,  St.  John 

and   St.  Thomas 
Islands.   1917.... 


Gross  area 

!  (sq.  mi.) 

j      716.517 

590,884 

6.449 

115.026 

3.435 

210 

t  I 

436 


US. 


'  Includes  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
not  a  part  of  any  acquisition,  but  previously  considered  a  part 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
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but  rather  Portland,  Maine,  and  Boston,  Mass., 
the  ocean  ports  nearest  by  rail  and  having  the 
easiest  grades  to  Montreal. 

The  relations  between  the  kindred  peoples  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  also  grown 
more  intimate  because  of  the  fact  that  for  a 
full  century  there  has  been  peace  between 
them — peace  so  profound  that  no  vessel  of  war 
is  needed  to  protect  it,  and  not  a  fort  marks 
the  international  boundary.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  mutual  agreement  that  neither  coun- 
try shall  maintain  even  a  gunboat  on  the  Great 
Lakes  or  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  In  these 
circunjstances  each  country  has  naturally  be- 
come almost  as  much  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other  as  in  its  own,  since  each 
prospers  when  its  neighbor  and  customer  pros- 
pers. (See  International  Relations,  pages 
3021-3022.) 

Different  Conditions  in  the  South.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
by  nature  much  less  intimate.  Northern 
Mexico,  lying  in  the  zone  of  light  and  uncertain 
rainfall,  is  a  semi-desert  country,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Mexican  population  is  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  on  plateaus  .5,000 
to  8,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  very  diflScult 
of  access.  There  is  also  the  barrier  of  dififer- 
ence  in  race  and  language.  In  spite  of  these 
obstacles,  however,  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads in  Mexico  connecting  "with  those  in  the 
United  States  has  stimulated  business  relations 
until  now  the  bulk  of  Mexican  exports  go  to 
the  United  States,  and  citizens  of  the  latter 
country  have  invested  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Mexican  railways,  mines  and 
farm  lands.  Investments  in  Mexico  are  hazard- 
ous, however,  because  in  that  land  of  frequent 
revolutions  property  rights  are  not  always  re- 
spected. In  contrast  to'  Canada,  therefore, 
Mexico  has  attracted  few  settlers  from  the 
United  States. 

Other  Relations.  The  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America 
is  of  still  another  kind.  At  a  very  early  date 
the  English  colonies  on  the  mainland  began 
an  active  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  since 
they  ofifered  a  good  market  for  lumber  and  fish. 
After  the  American  Revolution  this  trade  was 
continued,  especially  by  the  New  England 
states.  West  India  trade  naturally  attracted 
attention  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  was 
a  barrier  to  similar  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast. 
As  early  as  1835,  the  Senate,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  Clay  of  Kentucky,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  interest  of  the  United  States 


in  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In 
1855,  following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia, the  Panama  railroad  was  completed  by 
American  capital.  This  was  the  first  transconti- 
nental railroad  in  North  America,  preceding  by 
fourteen  years  the  Union  Pacific  (see  Rail- 
roads, Transcontinental).  It  consequently 
played  a  large  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  Meantime,  the  project  of  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  was  not  forgotten,  though 
the  War  of  Secession  and  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley ' 
diverted  public  attention  to  purely  internal 
matters  for  a  generation.  The  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  again  sharply  drew  public  attention  to 
foreign  affairs,  especially  to  the  Panama  Canal 
project.  The  first  step  toward  the  realization 
of  this  plan  was  the  Piatt  Amendment,  legisla- 
tion which  secured  to  the  United  States  coaling 
stations  in  Cuba,  and  made  that  island  a  virtual 
protectorate  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  because  Cuba  is 
located  on  the  direct  routes  from  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  ports  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Later  the  United  States  secured  the  same  rights 
with  reference  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  in 
addition  to  the  virtual  ownership  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  Controlling 
both  the  approaches  and  the  isthmus,  the 
United  States  then  set  to  work  upon  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  was  completed  in  the  ten 
years  between  1904  and  1914. 

The  Revolutionizing  Panama  CanaL  This 
waterway  has  revolutionized  the  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  other  countries.  For  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  indeed,  the  canal  offers 
no  direct  advantage.  In  fact.  South  America 
might  really  be  called  East  America,  since 
practically  all  of  it  lies  east  of  Florida.  By 
reason  of  this  location,  the  relation  of  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  had  been,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in  1914,  more 
intimate  with  Europe  than  with  the  United 
States.  The  latter  country  began  to  profit  in 
its  trade  relations  in  Eastern  South  America 
with  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  entire  west  coast  of  South 
America  is  far  closer  to  the  United  States  by 
way  of  the  canal  than  to  Europe  by  any  route ; 
and  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  especially 
those  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  compared 
to  Liverpool,  have  an  advantage  in  the  Western 
Pacific  as  far  west  and  south  as  Hong-kong  and 
Sydney.  The  Panama  Canal,  therefore,  is  ren- 
dering the  relations  of  the  United  States  to 
these  countries  much  more  intimate  than  they 
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bave  been  in  the  past,  at  the  Bame  time  fur- 
theriag  the  development  of  all  the  countries 
bordering  the  Pacific  ho  aa  to  benefit  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  United  States,  lacking  a 
merchant  marine,  permitted  Europe  practically 
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a  monopoly  of  trade  with  South  America  until 
the  completion  of  the  canal  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  war  in  1914.  Since  then  American 
merchants  have  opened  the  way  to  profitable 
trade  relations  with  the  southern  republics. 


Size,  Coast  Line  and  Physical  Features 


In  the  matter  of  eiie,  among  the  continents 
North  America  ranks  third,  after  Asia  and 
Africa,  while  in  the  proportion  of  coast  line  to 
area  it  ranks  second,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Europe.  The  more  indented  the  coast  line, 
the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  coast  line  to 
area,  and  therefore  the  more  abundant  are  the 
opportunities  for  oversea  commerce.  In  the 
portion  of  North  America  iucluded  within  the 
United  States,  the  proportion  of  coast  line  is 
perhaps  greater  than  for  the  continent  as  a 
whole,  especially  along  the  North  Atlantic 
coast.  This  portion  of  the  continent  has  sunk 
somewhat  in  recent  geological  time,  thus  drown- 
ing the  lower  valleys  beneath  the  sea  and  caus- 
ing innumerable  inlets  which  form  excellent 
harbors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  South  Atlantic  and 
CuK  coasts  have  risen  somewhat  in  recent  geo- 
logical time,  causing  the  sea  to  be  shallow  for 
a  considerable  distance  od  shore  and  rendering 
approach  to  the  land  difficult.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  there  are  relatively  few  good  harbors, 
owing  to  the  Coast  Range,  which  rises  directly 
from  the  sea,  the  principal  inleta  being  the 
Golden  Gate  at  San  Francisco,  the  Columbia 
River  and  Puget  Sound,  all  of  which  penetrate 
through  the  Coast  Range  to  the  interior  valleys. 

Physical  Features.  The  United  SUtes  ex- 
hibits most  of  the  physical  features  found  in 
North  America  as  a  whole.  There  are  five 
main  geographic  divisions,  as  follows: 

(1)   Tlie  Atlantic  coasUI  plain. 

(Z>   The  Appalachian  highland, 

(3)  The  interior  plain, 

(4), The    CordlUeran    Htehland    (nee    CoBom- 

(G)  The  Pacinc  ilope. 

Bach  of  these  in  turn  comprises  various  smaller 
Bubdivlslons. 

The  coastal  plain  ia  mostly  submerged  in 
New  England,  the  sea  almost  washing  the  foot 
of  tlie  uplands,  but  it  increaaes  in  width  toward 
tbe  south,  becoming  broadest  along  the  Gulf 
plain  formed  part  of  the 
ecological  times,  and  the 
ft.    The  soil  is  aandy  near 
Ky  farther  inland.    Along  the 
laatal  plain,  where  the  riven 


pass  from  older  and  larger  rocks  to  the  softer 
ones  of  the  plain,  is  a  regular  "fall  line,"  that 
is,  a  series  of  falls  or  rapids  in  the  rivera.  Thii 
fall  line,  which  affords  water  power  and,  in  some 
cases,  forms  the  head  of  stream  navigation,  is 
marked  by  a  row  of  important  cities,  all  the 
way  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(See  Fall  Line.) 

The  Appalachian  highland  consists  of  four 
belts,  roughly  parallel  to  each  other,  extending 
from  New  England  to  Alabama.  Just  above 
the  fall  line  is  a  hilly  district  called  the  Pied- 
mont (meaning  foot-of-the-mountain),  which 
is  much  older  than  the  coastal  plain.  This  va- 
ries a  good  deal  in  fertility,  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  underlying  rock  which  by  it«  decay 
has  formed  the  surface  soil.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  Piedmont  Region  is  faiHy  fertile,  ex- 
cept Inhere  the  slope  is  so  steep  that  the  rains 
have  washed  away  moet  of  the  soil.  West  of 
the  Piedmont  rises  a  mountain  range  known  as 
the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont,  the  High- 
lands in  New  Jersey,  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Great  Smoky  and  the  Unakas  farther 
south.  In  general,  however,  it  is  usually  called 
the  Blue  Ridge,  This  range  is  quite  steep 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  its  course,  but 
has  been  cut  through  by  a  number  of  rivers, 
forming  water  gaps.  These  gaps  are  of  great 
importance  because  they  furnish  routes  for 
highways  and  railroads  at  low  levels. 

West  of  the  Blue'Ridge,  again,  is  a  belt  <^ 
lower  land  known  in  New  York  as  the  Hudson 
Valley,  in  Pennsylvania  aa  the  Cumberland,  in 
Virginia  as  the  Shenandoah,  and  farther  south 
aa  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  but  called  aa 
a  whole  simply  the  Great  Valley.  This  de- 
pression, caused  partly  by  the  sinking  of  blocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  and  partly  by  a  belt  of  soft 
rocks  which  the  rivera  wore  away  faster  than 
the  harder  rocks  on  either  side,  extends  all  the 
way  from  Canada  to  Alabama,  varying  greatly 
in  width,  but  averaging  perhaps  forty  to  sixty 
miles.  The  bottom  of  the  Great  Valley  is  fairly 
level,  except  where  rivers  have  out  channels  or 
where  smaller  ridges  of  hard  rock  rise  above  the 
general  elevation  of  the  surface.  The  aoil  has 
been  partly  formed  on  the  spot  from  the  aoft. 
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underlying  rocks,  and  partly  brought  down 
front  the  hills  by  the  Gtreams.  In  either  case  it 
ii  as  a  rule  very  fertile,  with  the  result  that  the 
Great  Valley  is  occupied  by  prosperous  farms, 
and  contains  many  important  towns. 

West  of  the  Great  Valiey  rises  what  appears, 
as  seen  from  the  valley,  to  be  another  mountain 
range,  but  ia  in  fact  merely  the  abrupt  edge  of 
a  great  plateau  which  elopes  down  gradually 
westward  toward  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This 
plateau,  called  the  Catskills  in  New  York,  the 
Alleghany  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  in  the  South,  has  been  deeply  cut 
into  by  numerous  rivers,  giving  much  of  it  a 
very  nigged  surface  and  rendering  good  wagon 
roads  difficult  to  build  and  to  maintain,  A 
large  portion  of  it  ia  also  covered  with  thin, 
sutdy  soil,  which  washes  away  as  soon  as  the 
frost  leaves  the  ground  and  in  any  cose  repays 
but  scantily  the  farmer's  toil.  For  all  these 
reasons  population  is  sparse  throughout  moat 
of  the  Alleghany- Cumberland  belt,  escept 
where  mioerala  are  worked  or  factories  have 
bero  gBtl>bIietie4-    Only  in  a  few  of  the  valleys 


and  in  certain  areas  where  the  soil  is  underlaid 
by  limestone  is  there  any  considerable  number 
of  proeperous  farms.  In  fact,  this  district,  away 
from  the  large  towns,  is  one  of  the  least  ad- 
vanced in  the  country. 

The  iTifcrior  plain  extends  from  the  Alle- 
ghany-Cumberland plateau  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  thus  including,  as  here  defined, 
the  westward  extension  of  the  coastal  plain. 
Only  low  divides  separate  the  waters  flowing 
south  from  those  flowing  north,  hence  this  in- 
terior part  of  the  continent  offers  no  serious 
obstacles  to  transportation.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, several  smaller  highland  areas.  The  moat 
important  are  (1)  the  uplands  on  both  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  which  arc  a  continuation  of 
the  Laurentian  highlands  of  Canada;  (2)  the 
Ozark  plateau  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  which 
ia  of  much  the  same  age  and  character  as  the 
Cumberland  plateau,  and  (3)  the  Black  Hills, 
an  outlying  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Aside  from  these  highlands,  the  interior  plain 
has  in  general  a  fertile  soil.    In  the  south  this 
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has  been  formed  by  decay  of  the  underlsring 
rocks  or  has  been  deposited  by  running  water; 
but  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  most  of  it 
is  of  glacial  origin,  having  been  deposited  in  a 
previous  geological  age  by  a  great  ice  sheet  like 
that  which  now  covers  the  interior  of  Green- 
land. In  this  poition  of  the  interior  plain, 
there  are  certain  districts  too  rough  and  rocky, 
and  others  too  sandy  or  swampy,  for  profitable 
farming.  Along  the  lower  Mississippi  there  are 
likewise  considerable  areas  of  marsh  lands. 
Near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  plain 
gradually  rises  as  it  approaches  the  foothills, 
it  becomes  more  rolling,  because  the  rivers  have 
cut  deeper  valleys.  In  general,  however,  the 
larger  part  of  the  interior  plain  is  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  this  consequently  is  by  far  the 
leading  agricultuml  section  of  the  country. 

The  CordUleran,  or  Western,  highland  is 
sometimes  said  to  indujde  the  entire  region 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  As  here  defined,  however,  it  extends 
only  to  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade  range,  in- 
cluding three  distinct  subdivisions.  The  Rocky 
Mountains,  forming  the  continental  water  part- 
ing between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans, 
present  a  practically  continuous  front  toward, 
the  east,  though  a  tongue  of  the  plains  in 
Wyoming  does  penetrate  some  distance  into 
the  mountains,  forming  the  route  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad.  Between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada-Cascade  range  lies  a  lofty  pla- 
teau traversed  by  numerous  lesser  ranges.  This 
plateau  is  drained  in  part  by  the  Columbia  and 
the  Colorado  rivers,  but  in  part  it  forms  the 
Great  Basin  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  which  has  no 
outlet  to  the  sea.  Finally,  the  Sierra  Nevada- 
Cascade  range,  bounding  this  plateau  on  the 
west,  is  cut  through  by  several  rivers,  notably 
the  Columbia.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Cordil- 
leran  highland  is  broken  by  no  waterway,  and 
its  lowest  pass  is  about  a  mile  above  sea 
level.  It  thus  obstructs  commerce  far  more 
than  do  the  Appalachians. 

The  Pacific  slope  includes  two  subdivisions, 
the  Pacific  valleys  and  the  Coast  ranges.  The 
Pacific  valleys  comprise  the  broad  and  fertile 
San  Joaquin-Sacramento  in  California,  the  Wil- 
lamette in  Oregon,  and  the  valley  surrounding 
the  Pugct  Sound.  Beyond  these  valleys  lie  the 
Coast  ranges,  which  descend  so  abruptly  to  the 
Pacific  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  coastal  plain 
at  their  base.  Only  at  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  California,  where  the  mountains  trend 
east  and  wf?st,  do  they  recede  from  the  coast 
so  as  to  leave  a  coastal  plain. 


Climate.  In  North  and  South  America  the 
mountain  ranges  run  nearly  north  and  south, 
while  in  the  Old  World  they  run,  in  general, 
east  and  west.  North  and  south  ranges  act  as 
moisture  barriers,  because  they  lie  directly 
across  the  course  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
whether  in  the  tropics  or  in  the  temperate 
semes.  On  the  other  hand,  east  and  west  moun- 
tain ranges  act  as  temperature  barriers,  causing 
quite  different  types  of  climate  on  their  north- 
em  and  southern  slopes.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  Alps. 

Owing  to  the  north  and  south  direction  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  North  America,  though  di- 
vided by  the  accident  of  history  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  by  nature  a 
climatic  as  well  as 'a  topographic  unit  showing 
no  abrupt  change  at  any  point  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  climatic  changes  are  more 
abrupt  from  east  to  west.  The  Atlantic  slope, 
especially  in  New  England,  being  exposed  to 
winds  from  both  the  land  and  seas,  has  a 
variable  climate.  Indeed,  Mark  Twain  always 
insisted  that  New  England  has  no  climate  at 
all,  but  merely  samples  of  weather.  The  great 
interior  plain  is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  like  Russia  and  Siberia;  while  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  western  winds  prevail,  has  a  mild, 
oceanic  climate  like  Western  Europe. 

The  rainfall  likewise  varies  from  east  to  west, 
being  heavy  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
lighter  in  the  interior,  which  is  farther  from  the 
source  of  moisture,  and  heavier  again  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  From  about  the  100th  meridian 
(running  through  the  center  of  the  Dakotas) 
westward  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  the  rain- 
fall is  usually  insufficient  for  the  type  of  agri- 
culture found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  north  and  south  trend  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  tends  to  equalize  the  temperature 
of  wide  areas,  thus  at  the  same  time  checks  the 
moisture-laden  west  winds  and  renders  nearly 
half  of  the  continent  arid  or  semiarid  in  char- 
acter. 

The  United  States  lies  entirely  outside  the 
tropics,  although  the  southern  tips  of  Florida 
and  of  Texas  lack  but  little  of  having  a  tropical 
climate.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  other 
temperate  regions,  the  distribution  of  moisture 
is  influenced  by  the  passage  of  cyclonic  storms 
(see  Cyclone).  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  air 
has  weight,  but  this  weight  is  not  entirely  con- 
stant, owing  to  unequal  heating  by  the  sun  and 
to  other  causes.  Wherever  the  air  is  lighter 
than  the  average  it  tends  to  rise,  while  th^ 
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liesyier  air  on  &I1  sides  of  such  bq  area  pushes 
toward  the  center.  ,  As  the  air  rises  it  ia  chilled 
and  drops  part  of  its  moisture,  which  falla 
either  as  rain  or  enow.  Such  areas  of  low 
pressure  are  conBtaatly  traveling  across  the  con- 
tinent from  west  to  east,  as  may  be  seen  by 
examining  a  weather  map;  and  it  ia  largely  in 
this  way  that  the  moiat  air  is  drawn  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  iat«rior 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  heaviest  rainfall  is  in  the  summer,  during 
the  growing  season,  while  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  prevailing  rainfall  is  as  a  rule  in 
winter,  when  the  land  is  cooler  than  the  sea  and 
chills  the  west  winds  which  blow  over  it  from 
the  ocean.    (See  Wbather  Bureau.) 


Effects  of  Varied  Climale.  The  combined 
efiect  of  all  these  climatic  influences  is  seen  in 
the  distribution  of  types  of  plants  and  animals. 
A  life-iones  map  is  therefore,  in  a  real  eense, 
a.  general  climatic  map.  Such  a  map  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Biological  Survey  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washii^on,  and 
it  may  be  had  upon  request.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  mountains  carry  the  cool  northern  cli- 
mate into  the  very  heart  of  the  South,  while 
all  the  climatic  belts  bend  to  the  north  in  the 
interior  plain,  owing  to  the  great  beat  of  Bum- 
mer  in  that  region.  This  makes  it  an  easy  mat< 
ter  to  grow  crops  farther  not^  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  The  alternation  of  heat 
and  cold  is  also  favorable  to  activity  both  of 
body  and  of  mind. 


The  People  of  the  United  States 


During  colonial  days  niany  people  of  excep- 
tional character  and  intelligence  were  driven  to 
America  from  Europe  by  civil  or  religious  per- 
secution at  home.  This  applies  not  only  to 
the  Puritans  in  New  England  but  also  to 
Catholics  in  Maryland,  Quakers  and  Germans 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Huguenots  in  South 
Carolina.  Each  of  these  phases  of  settlement 
is  discusBed  in  the  subhead  History,  under  the 
•everal  states  named.  While  the  number  of 
thoae  who  came  for  such  reasons  was  perhaps 


smaller  than  the  number  who  were  moved  by  a 
desire  to  better  their  condition,  they  neverthe- 
less absorbed  the  entire  mass  and  gave  a  touch 
of  idealism  to  the  American  character  which  it 
has  never  lost. 

Immigration.  Previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
War  most  of  the  settlers,  aside  from  the  ntgro 
slaves,  were  of  British  origin,  though  Pennsyl- 
vania was  nearly  half  German.  After  the 
Revolution,  immigration  remained  ligbt  down 
to  about  1810,  but  thereafter  it  increased  in 
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volume  from  year  to  year,  and  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  During  the  first  half  century 
after  1840  a  large  part  of  the  immigration  came 
from  Northern  and  Western  Europe;  since 
about  1890,  with  improvement  of  economic 
conditions  in  those  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
opening  up  of  other  new  countries,  notably 
Australia,  Canada,  Argentine  and  South  Africa, 
the  number  coming  from  Northern  Europe  has 
greatly  decreased.  During  the  same  period  an 
enormous  flood  of  immigration  has  set  in  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  decreased 
greatly  after  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
Nations  in  1914,  the  number  arriving  in  1916 
being  only  298,800,  against  1,219,000  in  1914. 

The  early  immigrants  largely  came  in  search 
of  free  land  and  became  farmers,  but  the  newer, 
for  the  most  part,  have  found  employment  in 
cities,  so  there  have  grown  up  in  each  of  the 
large  cities  districts  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  immigrants  of  one  nationality  and  language. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  second  generation  in 
most  cases  appears  to  be  interested  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  in  Europe,  so  the 
process  of  making  the  immigrants  over  into 
American  citizens  still  goes  on  successfully, 
though  the  foreign  languages  and  customs  are 
long  maintained  in  such  segregated  districts. 
The  early  Dutch  in  New  York  and  the  Swedes 
in  New  Jersey  have  long  since  lost  their  racial 
characteristics,  and  few  traces  of  the  former  set- 
tlements exist.  Family  names  alone  connect 
the  past  with  the  present  in  these  regions  of 
early  settlement. 


The  Indians  in  the  United  States  are  neither 
numerous  nor  during  the  last  decade  important. 
Some  of  them  are  still  on  reservations  and  are 
supported  by  the  government;  only  in  Okla- 
homa, which  includes  what  was  formerly  the 
Indian  Territory,  have  many  persons  of  Indian 
descent  become  citisens  of  the  United  States; 
and  even  there  the  Indians  are  largely  out- 
numbered by  the  whites.   See  Indians,  Ambsi- 

CAN. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negroes  who  were 
brought  in  as  slaves  and  freed  as  a  result  of  the 
War  of  Secession  have  continued  to  increase 
with  great  rapidity,  though  somewhat  less  rap- 
idly than  the  whites.  Even  in  the  South  the 
whites  are  multiplying  faster  than  the  negroes, 
except  in  a  few  districts.  Serious  friction  has 
arisen  between  the  blacks  and  whites  in  various 
districts,  not  only  in  the  South  but  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  the  North,  and  it  is  not 
clear  how  this  race  question  is  to  be  solved. 
That  is  one  of  the  problems  left  for  the  future. 

Religion  and  Education.  In  the  United  States 
religion  is  purely  a  private  matter,  while  edu- 
cation is  principally  a  public  matter,  thus  re- 
versing the  situation  found  in  some  European 
countries.  Aside  from  certain  Oriental  and 
Mohammedan  immigrants,  practically  the  en- 
tire population  is  connected  with  some  form  of 
the  Christian  religion,  every  branch  of  it  being 
represented. 

According  to  statistics  carefully  compiled  by 
the  various  sects  the  number  of  communicants 
in    each    leading    Church    and    the    relative 


DEJNOM  IN  ATIONS 

Adventists    ( 6    bodies) 

Baptists    (15    bodies ) 

Brethren  (Dunkers)   (4  bodies) 

Catholic  (Eastern  Orthodox)    (7  bodies) 

Catholic  (Western)    (3  bodies) 

Christians   

Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 

Congregationalists    

Disciples  of  Christ  (2  bodies) 

FYlends  (4  bodies)    

German  Evangelical  Synod   

Jewish  Congregations    

Latter- Day  Saints  (2  bodies)    

Lutherans   (21  bodies)    

Mennonites   ( 12  bodies)    

Methodists    (16   bodies) 

Presbyterians  (12  bodies)    

Protestant  Episcopal    (2  bodies) 

Reformed    ( 4    bodies)    

Salvation    Army    

Spiritualists    

Unitarians    

United  Brethren    ( 2  bodies) 

Universalists    

u» 


MINISTmiS 

CHURCHES 

COMMUNICANTS 

1.233 

2.742 

106.347 

43.54G 

57.520 

6,307,055 

3.554 

1.260 

123.844 

338 

419 

467,500 

19,462 

15.302 

14.079,208 

1,066 

1,360 

113,887 

2.828 

1.414 

86,096 

5.923 

6,108 

771,362 

8.261 

11.143 

1,522,821 

1.471 

998 

120,712 

1.085 

1.378 

264,097 

1.084 

1.769 

143,000 

4,135 

1.680 

397.000 

9.688 

15.269 

2,434,184 

1,476 

760 

61.331 

42.088 

62,728 

7,472,108 

14.012 

16.530 

2,104,039 

6.621 

8.141 

1,051,696 

2.155 

2,782 

602,602 

2.961 

941 

27,664 

2.100 

200,000 

512 

469 

70.542 

2.185 

4.022 

360.887 

656 

763 

55.000 
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strength  of  the  different  creeds  appear  in  the  proportion  of  illiterates,  however,  is  in  process 

table  on  the  preceding  page.  of  reduction,  except  as  recruited  by  immigra- 

The  above  list  represents  fewer  than  one-half  tion.    A  table  for  illiteracy  not  only  for  states 

of  the  recognized  religious  bodies  in  the  coun-  of  the  American  Union  but  for  the  principal 

try,  but  includes  three-fourths  of  the  number  nations  of  the  world  is  given  in  the  article 

of  communicants.    A  most  interesting  table  is  Illiteeact. 

the  following,  which  records  the  net  gains  of  Compared  to  the  most  advanced  countries  of 

the  leading  Churches  in  the  number  of  com-  Europe,  the  greatest  defects  in  the  schools  of 

municants  between  1890  and  1915,  a  period  of  the  United  States  are   chiefly  two:     (1)   the 

twenty-five  years:  general  elementary  course  covers  eight  years 

DENOMINATION                            OAIN  instcad  of  six,  which  involves  much  repetition 

Roman  Catholic  7.817,646  and  waste  of  time;    (2)   technical  and  trade 

Methodist  Episcopal    1.417.240  schools  are  not  yet  adequately  developed,  with 

Southern  BapUst    1,425.056  ^.       ,««,u    ♦u  *     i   ii  j      -*•                          Ji         r 

Methodist  Episcopal.  South 862.059  ^^"^  .^^^*.  ^*^  «^^^^  »^'<^^  ^^^  °^°8^*y   ^^ 

Baptist   (Colored)    669.879  foreign  birth  and  traimng.     (See  the  articles 

Presbyterian  (Northern)   706.933  EDUCATION  and  ScHOOL,  and  allied  articles  there 

Disciples  of  Christ 722,112  referred  to  ) 

^.l^nrEplscopa.- ;:::::::::::::;::  bom!'  ^^^^^^  "f  ^dv^^ru^i  progres,.  The  edu- 

Lutheran  Synodlcal  Conference 464,288  cational  history  of  the  United  States  may  be 

Consregatlonallsts   258.591  roughly  divided  into  the  colonial  period,  the 

African  M.  E 167.275  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  War  of  Se- 

ff,»l?^ J^;if '.f  r  o  '•••,; ^Alill  session  and  the  period  since  the  War  of  Seces- 

Lutheran  General  Council   145,925  _,           ••  .         #    ,          ,      .                  ,      , 

Lutheran  (Seneral  Synod  191,482  ^^^^'    The  policies  of  the  colomes  toward  edu- 

Unlted  Brethren  186,741  cation  differed  radically.   In  Virginia  and  South 

Presbsrterian  (South)   152,618  Carolina  it  was  entirely  a  private  matter;  the 

Latter-Etoy  Saints,  Utah  185,648  unfortunates  who  could  not  have  a  tutor  or  go 

Reformed  (German)    116,441  .       ,:,               r       ^i.   •         .       x-           •       i           \ 

to   Europe   for  their   education   simply   went 

Education,  Originally  free  public  schools  without  it.  Among  the  Quakers  and  Germans 
were  established  only  for  the  elementary  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
branches,  because  it  was  thought  that  a  person  the  school  was  frequently  under  the  auspices 
desiring  a  more  advanced  education  could  af-  of  the  Church.  Farthest  from  Virginia's  prao- 
ford  to  pay  for  it.  This  practice,  however,  was  tice  was  Massachusetts,  where  three  funds- 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  democracy,  mental  principles  were  laid  down:  (1)  the 
since  it  meant  that  many  children  of  ability  right  of  the  state  to  require  that  its  citizens 
would  be  denied  opportunities  for  education  shall  be  educated;  (2)  the  right  of  the  state  to 
because  their  parents  could  not  afford  the  ex-  compel  local  governmental  divisions  to  estab- 
pense.  Such  a  plan  would  result  in  society  lish  schools;  (3)  the  right  of  the  local  divisions 
becoming  divided  into  a  series  of  classes  more  to  support  these  schools  by  taxation.  Of  the 
or  less  hereditary,  based  on  the  possession  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  founded  during 
property.  In  order  to  give  an  equal  chance  to  the  colonial  period,  private  enterprise  in  every 
all,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  system  of  case  gave  the  initiative.  The  eight  colonial 
free  public  schools  through  the  high  school  and  colleges,  in  the  order  of  their  foundation,  were 
the  university,  and  this  has  now  been  done  in  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  Yale,  Princeton, 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Dartmouth  and  Rut- 
it  is  still  true  that  the  proportion  of  persons  gers. 

over  ten  years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  read  At  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  there  was 
and  write  is  much  larger  in  the  United  States  already  apparent  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
than  in  the  countries  of  Northwestern  Europe,  the  states  toward  education,  a  desire  to  make 
This  condition  is  partly  due  to  the  enormous  each  system  fit  the  opportunity.  Until  the  War 
immigration  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Eu-  of  Secession,  however,  the  private  academy 
rope,  where  the  standard  of  education  is  very  and  the  private  or  endowed  college  were  the 
low ;  in  part,  to  the  negro  population,  which  outstanding  features.  The  public  school  system 
has  to  a  great  extent  remained  illiterate ;  and  was  being  developed ;  there  was  a  growing  feel- 
in  part  to  the  poverty  in  certain  sections,  which  ing  that  the  state  was  responsible  for  the  pre- 
has  hindered  the  progress  of  effective  education  liminary  education  of  its  citizens.  But  not 
of  the  whites  as  well  as  of  the  negroes.    The  until  after  the  War  of  Secession  did  the  states 
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assume  the  predominance  which  they  now  hold. 
The  remarkable  growth  of  state  universities, 
of  agricultural  and  technical  colleges,  of  free 
high  schools  and  primary  schools— in  short, 
free  education  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
schools— haa  been  the  evidence  of  changing 


ideals  in  American  educartion.  Endowed  schools 
and  colleges  are  still  numerous,  but  the  mass 
of  the  people  receive  their  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  state.  The  educational  work 
which  the  states  are  now  doing  is  described  in 
the  article  on  each  state. 


Natural  Resources 


Furs  and  Fish.  In  surveying  the  resources 
of  the  United  States,  the  several  classes  of  in- 
dustries will  be  taken  up  by  sections,  following 
somewhat  the  historical  order  of  their  develop- 
ment. In  such  a  siurey  furs  and  fish  claim 
first  attention. 

Furs.  It  was  fish  that  first  brought  the 
French  to  Canada,  and  furs  that  drew  not  only 
the  French  but  also  many  of  the  English  fron- 
tiersmen into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
Purs,  being  largely  the  product  of  cold,  for- 
ested regions,  have  declined  in  importance  as 
the  forests  have  been  cleared  for  farming  pur- 
poses. Some  of  the  most  valuable  fur-bearing 
animals,  such  as  the  beaver,  have,  indeed,  al- 
most disappeared  from  the  United  States,  al- 
though furs  are  still  obtained  in  the  forested 
mountains  and  in  the  northern  swamp  districts. 
Some  animals,  however,  such  as  the  muskrat, 
mink  and  skunk,  seem  able  16  maintain  them- 
selves in  settled  districts,  and  they  now  furnish 
a  large  part  of  the  furs  marketed  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  1867  Alaska  has  been  the  greatest  fur- 
producing  region  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  yielding  not  only  the  ordinary 
land  furs  but  also  the  very  valuable  sealskin 
and  sea-otter  furs  (see  Seal).  In  recent  years 
both  of  these  have  become  scarce,  but  fur 
farms  have  been  established  on  some  of  the 
Alaskan  islands,  where  the  rare  black  and 
silver  fox  are  reared  in  captivity.  Canadians 
have  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  cli- 
matically in  the  development  of  this  industry; 
on  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  particular,  are 
large  and  very  profitable  fox  farms. 

Fish.  More  valuable  by  far  than  furs  are 
fish,  which  form  the  only  considerable  food 
supply  still  furnished  freely  by  nature.  Fish 
abound  in  nearly  all  shallow  waters,  but  are 
firmer  fleshed  in  the  colder  regions,  where  they 
can  also  be  more  readily  marketed  without 
spoiling.  The  most  important  fishing  banks 
are  consequently  located  in  high  latitudes, 
either  near  the  continents  or  in  fresh-water 
lakes,  where  the  fish  feed  and  spawn  at  cer- 
ions.    By  means  of  refrigeration  fresh 


fish  from  the  sea  coast  are  now  easily  shipped 
to  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  while  cured 
fish  are  largely  shipped  to  the  tropics;  Some 
varieties,  such  as  salmon,  are  usually  canned 
for  market. 

Along  the  North  Atlantic  coast  the  broad 
continental  shelf,  or  fringe  of  land,  but  slightly 
submerged  beneath  the  sea  and  washed  by  the 
cold  Labrador  Current,  affords  excellent  fish- 
ing grounds.  Fishing  consequently  became  an 
important  industry  in  New  England  at  a  very 
early  date.  The  deep-sea  fishery  off  the  New 
England  coast  yields  chiefly  cod  and  haddock; 
the  inshore  fishery,  herring  and  mackerel.  All 
these  are  usually  salted  or  smoked  for  market, 
although  on  the  Maine  coast  young  herring  are 
canned  in  oil,  like  sardines,  and  are  sold  as 
such.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  shad  are 
also  taken  in  large  numbers  as  they  ascend  the 
rivers.  In  addition,  menhaden  are  extensively 
caught  for  use  as  fertilizers  on  worn-out  soils. 
Other  important  products  are  lobsters,  crabs, 
clams  and,  in  sheltered  waters  from  Cape  Cod 
south,  oysters.  The  most  productive  oyster 
beds  are  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  By  far  the  most  important  fishery 
products  along  the  North  and  Middle  Atlantic 
coast  are  the  cod  and  oyster.  The  fishing  in- 
dustry of  New  England  is  largely  centered  at 
Gloucester  and  Boston,  while  the  most  impor- 
tant oyster  port  is  Baltimore. 

Along  the  Southern  coast  there  are  many 
varieties  of  fish  which  are  more  or  less  taken 
for  market,  though  none  is  as  important  com- 
mercially as  the  cod  in  the  North.  Shrimps, 
oysters  and  the  huge  green  sea  turtles  of 
Florida,  however,  are  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance.  Still  more  valuable  is  the 
Florida  sponge  fishery  around  Key  West, 
though  the  production  fails  to  meet  the  Ameri- 
can demand. 

In  the  interior  of  the  continent  the  fisheries 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River 
support  a  considerable  population.  The  most 
important  lake  species  are  whitefish,  salmon, 
trout  and  sturgeon.  In  the  rivers  the  German 
carp,  although  considered  a  nuisance  by  sports- 
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men,  has  become  a.  mai^et  fish  of  some  impor- 
tance. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  San  Francisco  haa  suc- 
ceeded New  Bedford,  Maas.,  as  the  headquar- 
tera  of  most  of  the  whaling  vesBels  under  the 
American  flag,  which  hunt  in  far  northern  and 
far  southern  wateis.  The  Oregon,  Puget  Sound 
and  Alaska  waters  swarm  in  season  with  salmon, 
which  are  taken  by  nets,  traps  and  wheels 
driven  by  the  current.  Fish  hatcheries  are 
now  necessary  to  maintain  the  supply.  Canned 
nlmon  is  the  principal  fishery  product  eJiported 
from  the  United  States.    The  leading  canning 
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sufficient  rainfall  except  upon  the  mountains. 
It  is  thought  that  the  Indians,  who  frequently 

aet  fire  to  the  prairie  grass  to  improve  the 
pasture  for  the  buffalo,  may  also  have  had  some 
influence  in  limiting  the  growth  of  forests.  On 
the  prairie  slope  the  mountains  were  generally 
forested,  and  so  were  the  lowlands  in  the  well- 
watered  district  toward  the  north. 

The  North  Atlantic  and  the  Great  Lakes  dis- 
tricts developed  chiefly  pine  and  other  cone- 
bearing  trees,  and  this  was  also  the  case  on 
the  aandy  coastal  plain  in  the  South.  On  the 
other  iiand,  the  region  south   of   the  Great 
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centers  are  Astoria,  Ore.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  Seattle,  Wash.;  in  Alaska  the 
salmon  pack  is  over  half  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  catch  of  halibut  in  the  West  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  Atlantic,  some  being 
flipped  even  to  New  England;  and  there  are 
immense  cod  and  herring  banks  almost  un- 
touched. (Each  fish  named  in  the  above  ac- 
count is  described  in  its  alphabetical  place  in 
theae  volumes.) 

Forest  Reaonicet.  Originally  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  was  nearly  all  forested. 
Only '  in  the  districts  west  and  immediately 
nuth  of  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan  did 
the  prairies  penetrate  further  east  than  the 
Miadssippi.  In  the  west  the  land  was  mostly 
without  forest  cover  because  of  the  lack  of 
373 


Lakes  and  also  the  southern  uplands  were  for- 
ested mostly  with  hard  woods.  In  the  west 
the  coniferous  (cone-bearing)  forests  also  pre- 
vailed. The  early  settlers  were  compelled  to 
clear  away  the  forest  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  raise  food  crops,  and  .they  soon  came 
to  hate  the  forest,  not  only  as  an  impediment 
to  agriculture  but  also  as  a  hiding  place  for 
wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians. 

On  this  account  immense  quantities  of  timber 
were  destroyed  without  any  thought  of  its 
value,  or  the  possible  time  when  trees  might 
have  to  be  replanted.  In  addition  to  such  de- 
struction there  was  also  still  more  extensive 
cutting  of  timber  for  commercial  purposes, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  winter  enow  furnished  good  roads. 
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Moreover,  forest  fires,  started  by  accident,  and 
sometimes  by  carelessness  or  design,  have  prob- 
ably destroyed  as  much  timber  as  was  ever 
cut.  Through  these  various  means  the  area  of 
standing  timber  has  been  reduced  until  it 
amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  land  area,  which  is  not  much 
greater  than  the  proportion  in  Grermany,  which 
has  been  peopled  for  many  hundreds  more 
years.  In  recent  years  the  rapid  advance  in 
price  of  lumber  has  shown  that  a  timber  famine 
is  to  be  expected  unless  the  remaining  forests 
are  carefully  safeguarded  and  other  forests  are 
planted  on  land  too  rocky  or  too  sandy  for  suc- 
cessful use  in  agriculture. 

Experience  in  other  countries  has  also  shown . 
that  forests  can  best  be  maintained  as  a  perma- 
nent investment  by  the  state,  since  the  indi- 
vidual may  not  live  long  enough  to  see  a  forest 
crop  mature.  For  these  reasons  the  United 
States  government  has  in  recent  years  estab- 
lished numerous  forest  reserves  which  are 
handled  on  business  principles,  and  several  of 
the  states,  notably  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  following  this  example.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  considerable  land  still 
under  forest  may  well  be  cleared  for  farming, 
but  there  is  still  more  land  already  cut  over  and 
burned  over  which  ought  to  be  reforested,  if 
the  United  States  is  not  to  suffer  acutely  in  the 
near  future  for  the  lack  of  forest  products.  At 
the  present  time  the  largest  cut  of  timber  is  in 
the  South,  although  the  state  of  Washington 
exceeds  any  other  single  state  in  its  output. 
The  South  is  also  the  principal  source  of  tur- 
pentine  and  rosin. 

Minerals.  Modem  civilization  differs  from 
civilization  in  ancient  times,  or  in  China  to-day, 
in  no  respect  more  strikingly  than  in  the 
greater  use  which  it  makes  of  mineral  resources. 
In  fact,  if  civilization  were  deprived  of  miner- 
als, all  modem  manufactures  would  become  im- 
possible, and  so  would  modem  methods  of 
transportation.  In  all  ages  important  mineral 
deposits  have  attracted  population,  but  at  no 
time  has  this  aftraction  been  more  in  evidence 
than  to-day.  Butte,  Montana,  built  over  a 
great  copper  deposit,  and  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  a  city  built  on  gold,  are  typical  exam- 
ples. From  the  sea,  the  forest,  the  farm  and 
the  mine  are  derived  all  the  materials  used  in 
the  mo^t  complex  industries — everything,  in 
fact,  of  a  material  sort  which  can  help  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  men.  Of  these  several  sources  of 
materials,  the  mine  is  second  in  importance 
y  to  the  soil. 


The  United  States  j§  exceptionally  well  en- 
dowed not  only  in  respect  to  soil  but  also  as 
to  mineral  resources.  These  are  found  not 
only  in  the  two  great  highland  areas  and  in  the 
lesser  highlanda  in  the  interior  plain,  but  also 
in  portions  of  the  plains  themselves. 

Structural  Materials.  The  most  widely  used 
minerals  are  structural  materials,  employed  for 
building  purposes.  Stone  of  various  kinds  was 
no  doubt  the  first  mineral  resource,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  most  important.  Originally  em- 
ployed for  tools  and  weapons,  it  now  serves 
chiefly  for  buildings  and  siuiacing  highways. 
Granite,  the  most  endurable  stone,  is  quarried 
in  many  localities  throughout  the  United  States 
(see  Quarry  and  Quarrying,  subhead  Ezterd 
of  the  Industry).  Another  stone  which  takes  a 
high  polish  is  marble,  formed  from  limestone 
by  heat  and  pressure  during  the  upheaval  of 
the  mountain  ranges.  Next  to  Vermont,  Geor- 
gia and  Tennessee  have  the  largest  output  of 
marble.  Other  kinds  of  stone  of  commercial 
importance  are  trap  rock,  of  volcanic  origin; 
limestone  and  sandstone,  both  formed  orig- 
inally under  water;  and  slate,  a  sedimentary 
rock  transformed  by  great  heat  and  pressure. 
Measured  by  value  of  product,  indeed,  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  far  exceed  in  value  both 
granite  and  marble,  since  they  are  quarried  in 
the  plains  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  and  are 
used  more  extensively  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Limestone  is  also  necessary  in  the  smelting 
of  iron  ore  and  the  manufactm^  of  concrete, 
which  is  employed  in  building  bridges,  tunnels, 
etc.  The  largest  production  of  limestone  is  in 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  while  New 
York,  Permsylvania  and  Ohio  lead  in  sandstone 
(see  page  4886).  Slate  is  quarried  chiefly  in 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Vermont. 

Fertilizers.  Another  important  class  of  min- 
erals comprises  fertilizing  materials.  Experience 
shows  that  three  chemical  elements  tend  to  be- 
come exhausted  in  soil  long  under  cultivation, 
namely,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium, 
yet  these  elements  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
crop  production.  In  the  United  States  no  de- 
posits containing  these  elements  have  been 
found  in  usable  quantities,  except  in  the  cajae 
of  phosphorus.  In  the  South,  extending  from 
Tennessee  through  the  Carolina^  into  Florida, 
are  vast  prehistoric  bone  beds,  probably  the  re- 
mains of  marine  animals;  these  3rield  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  of  great  value  in  renewing 
worn-out  soil.  Salt,  associated  in  places  with 
gypsum  and  marking  the  margin  of  a  former 
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sea,  18  wiM^ced  in  a  zone  extending  from  New 
York  through  Michigan  and  Iowa  to  Kansas. 
See  ftenuzEB.  *     ^ 

MeUds,  Next  to  stone  the  metals  were  doubt- 
less the  earliest  minerals  used  by  man.  Stone, 
copper  and  iron  have  successively  formed  the 
mechanical  basis  of  civilization,  and  have  given 
their  names  to  the  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze  and 
Iron.  Gold  and  silver,  which  early  attracted 
attention  by  their  color  and  luster,  have  long 
been  called  the  precious  metals,  but  in  their 
importance  to  mankind  these  are  insignificant 
compared  to  the  great  industrial  metals,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  tin  and  aluminum.  Some  gold  has 
been  produced  in  the  Appalachian  highlands, 
especially  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Georgia, 
where  the  gold  fields  had  their  day  of  excite- 
ment before  the  great  rush  to  California  in 
1849,  but  these  are  deposits  of  slight  impor- 
tance. The  gold-bearing  gravels,  forming  a 
belt  twenty  to  sixty  miles  wide  along  the  west- 
em  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
were  originally  panned  by  hand.  Later  came 
hydraulic  mining,  which  was  finally  checked  by 
law  because  it  filled  up  rivers  and  damaged 
agricultural  lands  in  the  lower  valleys  by  wash- 
ing huge  amoimts  of  sand  down  the  rivers. 
Now  gold  dredges  run  by  electricity  are  work- 
ing over  these  gravels  again  for  a  third  time. 
For  many  years,  however,  the  largest  output  of 
gold  has  been  from  the  vein  mines. 

Most  of  the  states  in  the  Cordilleran  high- 
land have  now  become  producers  of  gold,  espe- 
cially Colorado,  Nevada  and  the  Black  Hills 
district  in  South  Dakota.  Mercury  is  indispen- 
sable in  the  process  of  separating  gold  from  its 
ores,  as  well  as  in  scientific  instruments.  The 
principal  mines  in  the  United  States  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. Silver  is  produced  more  than  ten  times 
as  abundantly  as  gold,  but  the  total  value  of 
the  annual  output  is  less  than  that  of  gold,  be- 
cause of  the  lower  price  per  ounce,  the  ratio 
being  at  current  prices  from  1  to  25  to  1  to  30, 
or  thereabouts.  The  principal  silver  producing 
states  are  Nevada,  Montana  and  Utah. 

Of  the  industrial  materials,  iron  is  vastly  the 
most  important,  since  no  other  material  is 
adapted  to  use  in  fine  tools  and  power  machin- 
ery for  either  manufacturing  or  transportation. 
Iron  ore  is  widely  distributed  in  the  United 
States,  though  the  districts  where  it  is  found  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  mining  are  not  very  nu- 
merous. During  colonial  days  some  ores  were 
worked  in  the  Northern  Appalachian  highlands, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
Uuy  the  iron  ores  around  Lake  Champlain 


were  used.  Later  the  principal  sources  of  sup* 
ply  were  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  while 
at  the  present  time  by  far  the  largest  output 
of  iron  is  in  the  Lake  Superior  highland,  espe- 
cially in  Minnesota.  Next  to  this  Lake  Supe- 
rior district  comes  the  southern  district,  the 
most  productive  mines  being  around  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  In  the  Cordilleran  highland 
there  are  said  to  be  many  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
of  which  only  a  few  are  worked,  owing  in  part 
to  the  lack  of  coal  in  the  vicinity. 

Next  to  iron,  the  most  important  industrial 
material  is  copper,  largely  because  it  is  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  electrical  machinery.  Among, 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  the  United  States 
has  the  largest  output  of  copper,  as  it  has  of 
iron.  One  important  production  district  is  the 
point  jutting  out  from  the  south  into  Lake  Su- 
perior. For  many  years  this  held  first  place  in 
the  production  of  copper,  but  recently  the  larg- 
est output  has  been  in  the  Cordilleran  highlands, 
especially  in  Arizona  and  Montana.  Michigan 
now  follows  these  two  states  in  production. 
Zinc  and  lead  frequently  occur  in  the  same  de- 
posits and  are  used  to  some  extent  for  the 
same  purposes,  as  in  the  preparation  of  paints, 
although  each  has  separate  uses  as  well. 

Zinc  is  produced  to  some  extent  in  the  Ap- 
palachian highlands,  especially  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  portions  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  A 
second  zinc  district  comprises  portions  of  Wis- 
consin, Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  the  three  states 
meet,  while  a  third  is  found  in  the  Ozark  re- 
gion of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  which  in  1912  had 
the  largest  output  of  zinc.  In  the  Cordilleran 
highland,  the  principal  output  of  zinc  is  in 
Colorado,  which  produces  somewhat  less  than 
New  Jersey. 

Lead  is  mined  in  nearly  the  same  regions, 
though  the  output  in  the  Appalachian  high- 
land is  less  important.  Missouri  holds  first 
rank  in  the  output  of  both  lead  and  zinc,  with 
Idaho,  and  Utah  next  in  lead.  In  the  Cordil- 
leran region  lead  is  in  part  a  by-product  of 
silver,  being  obtained  from  the  same  ore. 

Tin  is  the  one  great  industrial  metal  not 
obtained  in  the  United  States  in  large  quanti- 
ties, although  small  deposits  have  been  lo- 
cated in  North  Carolina,  Texas,  California, 
the  Black  Hills  district  and  in  Alaska.  The 
world's  largest  producer  of  tin  for  many  years 
was  Wales,  but  the  southwestern  tip  of  Eng- 
land (Cornwall)  now  leads. 

Mineral  Fuels,  Next  to  the  great  industrial 
metals  the  most  important  to  mankind  of  all 
mineral  resources  are  the  mineral  fuels,  in- 
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eluding  coal,  oil  and  gas.  The  production  of  all 

of  these  is  larger  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  eome  dis- 
tricts of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  are  found  the 
principal  deposits  of  hard,  or  anthracite,  coal, 
now  used  chiefly  for  stoves  and  furnaces.  On 
the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  highland, 
in  the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  plateaus  ahd 
also  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  interior 
plain  are  found  enormous  quantities  of  soft,  or 
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two-thirds  of  the  total  output  in  the  United 
States.  The  leading  coal  mining  states,  in  the 
order,  of*  their  importance,  are  Pennsylvania, 
Weet  Virginia,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

Petroleum  was  fint  obtained  in  this  country 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  about  1SS9.  Later 
the  production  spread  south  and  we«t,  but  fell 
oS  in  the  older  fields.  In  recent  years  immense 
oil  pools  have  been  opened  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  the  Central  plain.  During  I91Q  the 
Oklahoma-Kansas  fields  had 
the  largest  production,  with 
California  second,  Texas 
third,  and  Illinois  fourth. 

Natural  gas  occurs  com- 
monly in  connection  with  pe- 
troleum, and  is  the  most  con- 
centrated kind  of  fuel  sup- 
plied ready  made  by  nature. 
Unfortunately  a  great  share 


bituminous,     coal.       Farther 

south    and    west    there    are 

large  fields  of  brown  coal,  or 

lignite,   which  is  younger  in 

origin  and  less  valuable  than 

the  true  bituminous.    In  the 

Cordiilerao  highland  and  on 

the  Pacific   slope  there  are 

also  areas  of  coal,  but  thefp 

are   email   compared    to   the 

great  fields  found  in  the  Appalachians  and  in 

the  central  plain.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  United 

States  contains  a  larger  area  of  coa!  fields  than 

is  possessed  by  all  of  Europe.    There  are  also 

important  coal  deposits  in  Alaska,  though  these 

are   as   yet   little   worked.     The   governments 

built  railroad,  authorised  by  Congress  in  19H, 

will   Etimiiiatc   Alaska's   coal -mining   industry. 

In  1912  the  Appalachian  fields  produced  over 
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of  it  has  been  wasted,  either  by  escaping  into 
the  air  unused  or  by  being  burned  at  the  well 
mouth  to  DO  purpose.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  frightful  wastes  of  natuml  resources  of 
which  there  is  record.  Unlike  petroleum,  natu- 
ral gas  is  still  produced  more  extensively  in  t^e 
Appalachians  than  elsewhere,  the  most  produc- 
tive state  being  West  Virginia.  The  maps 
above  give  this  information  in  graphic  form. 


Wealth  in  the  Farms 
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cry  part  of  the  world  where  men  have 
ihfir  homes  they  have   found  it   noces- 
adapl  the  mode  of  life  to  the  resources 
ire  placed  at  their  disposal.    For  ex- 
first  colonials  in  the  United  States 
d  from   actual    starvation   only  by 


planting  com  which  they  obtained  from  the 

Indians.  Moreover,  this  native  crop,  which 
grew  readily  in  the  forest  clearing  made  by 
ring-barking  the  trees,  certainly  was  a  great 
aid  in  the  occupation  of  America  by  the  white 
race,  alike  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 
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In  the  North  Atlantic  colonies,  when  first 
established,  no  crops  could  be  found  for  which 
there  was  a  demand  in  Europe.  The  settlers 
were  therefore  compelled  to  raise  crops  chiefly 
for  their  own  use  and  to  rely  upon  fish  and  for- 
est products  for  exports.  This  kind  of  agricul- 
ture led  to  a  system  of  small  farms  worked  by 
their  owners,  which  in  turn  produced  a  demo- 
cratic t3T>e  of  society.  In  Virginia  and  the 
more  southern  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
soil  and  climate  favored  the  growth  of  staple 
crops,  especially  tobacco  and  cotton,  lor  which 
'  -  there  was  a  good  market  abroad.  The  settlers 
therefore  adopted  a  commercial  type  of  agricul- 
ture, aiming  to  produce  such  crops  for  the  mar- 
ket. In  order  to  do  this  they  began  the  impor- 
tation of  contract  labor  and  finally  of  African 
slaves  (see  Slavery).  This  sort  of  farming  gave 
rise  to  an  aristocratic  system  based  on  large 
plantations  which  continued  down  through  the 
War  of  Secession,  and  in  a  measure  survives 
even  to  the  present  time. 

When  settlers  first  reached  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  those  broad  and  fertile  acres  of- 
fered great  incentive  for  grain  growing,  and  thus 
stimulated  the  invention  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery. The  use  of  such  machinery  was  especially 
stimulated  by  the  War  of  Secession,  which  with- 
drew so  many  of  the  able-bodied  men  from  the 
fields.  As  a  result,  the  north-central  section  of 
the  United  States  went  into  grain  growing  al- 
most exclusively,  exporting  the  produce,  not 
only  to  the  Eastern  states  and  to  the  South,  but 
also  to  Europe.  Continuous  grain  growing  on 
the  same  land,  however,  especially  continuous 
wheat  growing,  exhausted  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  so  that  the  older  states  in  this  section  have 
gradually  changed  to  the  system  of  mixed 
farming,  growing  a  variety  of  crops  and  keep- 
ing dairy  cattle.  Only  in  the  newer  states  is  the 
system  of  exclusive  grain  growing  still  practical. 
See  Rotation  of  Crops. 

Horth  Atlantic  Section.  At  the  present  time 
agriculture  in  the  states  along  the  North  At- 
lantic is  mostly  specialized.  Owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  many  large  cities  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  milk,  as  well  as  butter  and  cheese. 
Dairying  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  the  leading 
farm  industry,  and  hay  is  the  leading  crop. 
Potatoes  are  extensively  grown  in  parts  of 
Maine  and  of  New  York,  since  they  are  suited 
to  a  moist  climate  and  do  well  on  rather  poor 
soil.  .  In  the  level  districts  of  the  Middle  states, 
where  farm  machinery  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, wheat  is  an  important  crop,  while  rye 
and  QoU  ^re  |prown,  even  on  poor  land.    Spe- 


cial crops  requiring  more  labor  to  the  acre  are 
vegetables  and  sugar  beets,  which  are  grown  in 
Western  New  York;  fndts  along  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  tobacco 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley and  in  Wisconsin.  New  York  now  holds 
first  place  in  the  value  of  its  fruit  crop.  Near 
the  great  cities  vegetables  are  produced  for  the 
markets,  to  some  extent  in  greenhouses  with  ar- 
tificial heat.  This  is  possible  even  in  competi- 
tion with  the  South,  because  the  freight  rates  on 
perishable  products  are  very  high,  if  shipped 
from  a  distance. 

The  South.  In  the  Southern  states,  both 
along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  two  staple 
crops  are  prominent.  In' Kentucky,  Virginia  and 
the  states  immediately  to  the  south  the  lead- 
ing crop  grown  for  market  is  tobacco.  This  is 
very  adaptable  as  to  soil  and  climate,  but  each 
district  seems  to  produce  a  different  quality. 
In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  a  light-yellow 
tobacco  owes  its  peculiar  character  to  a  thin, 
sandy  ^il  long  considered  nearly  worthless. 
The  Uifited  States  grows  and  exports  more  to- 
bacco than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

South  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco 
shares  the  honors  with  cotton;  while  south  of 
Tennessee  cotton  is  still  king,  as  before  the  War 
of  Secession,  exceeding  in  value  every  other 
Southern  crop.  For  successful  cotton  growing  a 
long  summer  with  abundant  moisture  is  neces- 
sary, and  fpr  the  production  of  the  longest  fibre 
nearness  to  the  sea  appears  to  be  advantageous. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  raw  cotton  and  of  cotton-seed  prod- 
ucts. The  principal  obstacle  to  an  even  greater 
development  of  cotton  growing  is  the  necessity 
of  picking  the  fiber  from  the  plant  by  hand.  On 
this  account  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  invent  a  cotton-picking  machine.  Some  of 
these  machines,  yet  in  the  experimental  stage, 
operate  by  suction  and  are  run  by  gasoline.  If 
a  really  successful  cotton-picking  machine  could 
be  invented,  it  would  work  a  profound  revolu- 
tion in  the  cotton  industry.  For  one  thing,  it 
would  tend  to  displace  the  negroes  from  the 
land  and  drive  them  to  the  cities,  since  they 
are  now  kept  upon  the  farms  chiefly  in  order 
to  have  sufficient  help  during  the  cotton-pick- 
ing season. 

On  the  low,  hot  coast  lands,  rice  and  sugar 
cane  are  the  prevailing  crops.  Rice  was  for 
many  years  the  leading  crop  along  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  but  floods  caused  by  cutting 
awa^  the  forests  on  i,h^  mo\intains  hav^  in  re- 
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cent  years  caused  great  damage  in  the  Carolina 
rice  fields.  Some  time  after  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion rice  cultivation  spread  to  well-drained  prai- 
ries in  Eastern  Texas  and  Louisiana.  On  such 
land  the  harvester  and  steam  thresher  could  be 
used,  and  by  1885  these  had  replaced  the  scythe 
and  the  flail.  Nothing  so  revolutionary  had 
ever  before  happened  in  rice  growing.  Using 
such  machinery,  one  man  produced  sixty-four 
times  as  much  rice  aa  a  laborer  in  India.  At 
the  present  time  the  greater  part  of  the  rice 
crop  in  the  United  States  comes  from  this  far 
Southern  district,  though  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  land  in  that  region  suitable  for  rice 
growing  is  under  cultivation.  For  more  than  a 
century,  that  is,  since  1795,  sugar  cane  has  been 
the  principal  crop  of  Louisiana,  and  it  has 
spread  to  some  extent  along  other  parts  of  the 


rising  from  1,200  feet  in  Virginia  to  3,000  feet 
in  South  Carolina.  That  such  perishable  prod- 
ucts can  be  grown  successfully  so  far  from  the 
market  is  due  to  special  fast  trains  and  special 
cars  equipped  to  maintain  an  even  tempersr 
ture,  summer  and  winter.  In  order  to  avoid 
loss  from  overstocking  the  market  and  not  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  middlemen,  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  in  the  older  districts 
have  organized  cooperative  companies  which 
employ  expert  agents  to  oversee  the  shipping 
and  marketing  of  their  stock. 

Other  important  crops  in  the  South  are  peti- 
nuU,  oranges  and  grapefruit,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, has  long  been  the  leading  market  for 
peanuts,  but  the  crop  is  now  grown  extensively 
as  far  west  as  Oklahoma.  Orange  and  grape- 
fruit orchards  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
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Gulf  coast.  In  the  latitude  of  Louisiana  it  de- 
mands for  success  a  great  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  since  the  cane  must  be  replanted 
each  year,  whereas  in  Cuba  and  Hawaii  it 
grows  for  several  years  without  replanting. 

Throughout  the  South  cam  is  the  principal 
crop  for  local  consumption.  Com  bread  and 
pork  are  the  staple  food  for  farm  laborers.  On 
the  Appalachian  uplands  and  the  central  black 
prairie  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  winter  wheal 
and  oai%  are  also  grown  to  some  extent.  These 
winter  crops  have  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
South  compared  to  com,  since  they  do  not  re- 
quire attention  during  the  season  when  other 
crops  must  be  harvested,  and  they  protect  the 
soil  during  the  winter.  In  many  parts  of  the 
South,  especially  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain 
where  the  mountains  on  the  west  keep  off  the 
winds  from  the  interior  and  the  Gulf  stream 
flows  close  in  shore,  early  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  largely  planted  for  northern  markets.  In 
iedmont  Region,  and  also  in  the  Ozark 
j/ies  and  other  soft  fmits  are  ex- 
>wn  on  the  hillsides,  while  along 
side  runs  a  belt  of  ayple^  orchards 


mostly  confined  to  Florida.  Severe  frosts  have 
damaged  them  several  times  in  the  northern 
section  of  that  state,  but  they  have  been  re- 
planted, and  the  crop  is  now  larger  than  ever 
before.  In  the  extreme  South  the  cocoanut. 
pineapple  and  mango  also  reach  maturity. 

&ioek  raising  in  the  South  is  largely  for  local 
use;  on  most  plantations  hogs  are  raised  for 
this  purpose.  These  are  in  part  of  the  half- 
vrild  razorback  variety,  and  they  forage  in  the 
woods  for  their  living.  More  could  easily  be 
raised,  except  that  they  would  require  to  be 
fed,  and  the  South  hardly  grows  enough  com 
for  other  uses,  because  com  requires  cultivation 
at  the  same  time  as  cotton.  In  spite  of  the 
warm,  damp  climate,  some  sheep  are  raised, 
partly  in  the  uplands  and  partly  in  the  pine 
forests  on  the  coastal  plains.  In  Western  Texas 
sheep  raising  attains  real  importance,  and  the 
same  district  pastures  great  herds  of  cattle. 
Cattle  raising  has,  however,  been  somewhat 
limited  by  the  presence  of  the  tick  which  causes 
Texas  fever.  Owing  to  the  danger  of  infection 
there  is  usually  a  quarantine  against  Southern 
cattle  in  Northern  markets  until  late  autumn^ 
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which  greatly  reduces  the  profits  to  Southern 
stock  raisers.  In  the  blue  grass  districts  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  blooded  hones  are 
raised,  largely  for  saddle  purposes,  besides  ex- 
cellent mules.  The  principal  market  for  race 
horses  in  the  United  States  is  Lexington,  Ky., 
while  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  is  probably  the  world's 
leading  market  for  mules. 

North-Central  Section.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  interior  plain  the  several  kinds  of  grain 
are  grown  more  or  less  indiscriminately.  South 
of  Milwaukee,  however,  the  principal  crops  are 
com  and  winter  wheat,  which  is  sown  in  the 
fall  and  therefore  needs  a  moderate  winter. 
This  is  generally  known  as  the  com  belt.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  section,  the  great  crop 
ii' spring  wheat,  though  good  crops  of  barley 
fttd  rye  are  also  grown,  rye  especially  on  sandy 
soil.  Oats  are  a  coomion  crop  in  all  parts  of 
this  section.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  grain  fields 
oi  this  region,  the  United  States  produces  more 
com  and  wheat  than  any  other  country.  Com 
is  by  far  the  leading  crop,  whether  measured 
by  acres  or  value. 

In  parts  of  Ohio  and  Southern  Wisconsin  the 
leading  crop  is  tobacco.  Farther  north,  sugar 
beets  are  increasingly  grown,  especially  in 
Michigan  and  parts  of  Wisconsin.  The  sugar 
beet  belt  lies  mostly  north  of  the  tme  com 
belt,  because  beets  require  to  be  cultivated  at 
the  same  time  as  com.  Another  important 
crop  in  the  same  zone  of  mixed  farming  is  field 
beans,  which  are  harvested  and  threshed  much 
like  wheat.  In  the  output  of  beans,  Michigan 
holds  first  place.  A  third  crop  in  this  zone  is 
potatoes.  In  Western  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas,  especially  where  the  soil  is  new  and 
strong,  flax  is  extensively  grown,  as  yet  princi- 
pally for  the  seeds,  which  are  the  source  of 
linseed  oil.  This  is  valuable  for  use  in  paints, 
since  it  dries  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  all  the 
states  of  the  north-central  region  fmits  such 
as  apples  and  plums  are  grown  for  local  use. 
Along  the  southern  and  eastern  shore  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  lessen  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  great  quantities  of  fmit  are  grown  for 
the  market;  this  district  has  the  largest  output 
of  fruit,  next  to  California. 

In  the  north-central  section  stock  raising  be- 
gan with  the  early  settlers,  and  by  1805  stock 
was  being  driven  across  the  mountains  to  mar- 
ket. With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1851, 
driving  to  market  gave  way  to  shipment  by 
rail.  As  the  railroads  advanced  westward,  fol- 
lowed by  the  farmer,  the  herds  could  be  driven 
on  ia  search  of  fresh  pastures.    At  the  present 


time  sheep  are  still  of  some  importance  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  which  were  once  the  chief 
sheep-raising  states,  though  mutton  rather  than 
wool  is  now  the  main  product.  The  fact  ap- 
pears to  be  that  rich  land  in  this  section  has 
become  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  grazing 
sheep;  moreover,  the  killing  of  sheep  by  dogs 
seriously  diminishes  the  profits.  '* 

Hogs  are  raised  in  enormous  numbers  in  the 
com  belt,  and  likewise  in  connection  with  the 
dairy,  being  raised  on  skim  milk  and  then  fat- 
tened on  com.  In  this  section  com  is  chiefly 
fed  to  stock  and  then  marketed  on  the  hoof, 
since  it  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  form 
of  meat  and  is  also  condensed  so  as  to  save 
two-thirds  of  the  freight.  Moreover,  live  stock 
is  of  great  value  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  On  the  plains  west  of  the  agricultural 
zone,  from  Westem  Texas  north  to  Montana, 
cattle  and  sheep  are  still  raised  on  wild  grasses 
and  shipped  into  the  com  belt  to  be  fed.  The 
grazing  industry  is  thus  quite  distinct  from  the 
feeding  industry.  However,  with  the  extension 
of  crop  growing  westward,  the  area  available 
for  stock  raising  on  the  wild  grasses  has  been 
greatly  diminished.  This  is  one  reason  for  the 
rising  price  of  meat  in  recent  years. 

While  the  production  of  meat  animals  has 
decreased,  the  dairy  industry  has  made  rapid 
progress,  partly  because  the  soil  in  the  older 
states  had  been  injured  by  constant  cropping  of 
grain.  The  leading  dairy  state  in  the  north- 
central  section  is  Wisconsin,  which  has  now 
surpassed  New  York  in  the  production  of 
cheese  and  also  is  a  large  producer  of  butter. 
Minnesota  is  also  coming  to  be  known  as  a 
great  **bread  and  butter"  state.  Dairying  is  the 
most  promising  industry  in  the  states  bordering 
the  Great  Lakes,  since  grass  and  roots  flourish 
there  better  than  grains.  Another  reason  for 
the  more  rapid  progress  of  dairying  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  is  that  the  farmers  there 
have  organized  cooperative  creameries  on  the 
Danish  model,  whereas  in  some  other  sections 
the  business  is  run  by  great  private  creameries 
which  pay  the  farmer  materially  less  a  pound 
for  butter  fat  than  is  paid  where  cooperative 
creameries  prevail. 

In  the  great  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains most  of  the  rain  falls  in  summer,  owing  to 
the  drawing  in  of  moist  air  from  the  south  and 
east  by  the  passage  of  areas  of  low  pressure  at 
that  season.  In  recent  years  it  has  therefore 
been  found  possible  to  grow  certain  crops  in 
this  region  without  irrigation,  such  as  Kafir 
com  (a  kind  of  millet)  and  Durum  wheat, 
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which  has  already  become  an  article  of  export 
to  Europe. 

Mountain  States.  On  the  CordiUeran  high^ 
land  (see  Cordilleba)  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade  range,  the 
soil  is  usually  fertile,  and  much  of  it  is  suffi- 
ciently level  to  be  used  for  farming,  but  the 
rainfall'  over  most  of  this  immense  region  is 
insufficient.  In  the  Southwest,  indeed,  there 
are  some  patches  of  true  desert.  In  the  North- 
west, on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  temperature 
and  stronger  west  winds  cause  a  heavier  rain- 
fall. There,  too,  the  Columbia  River  gap  ad- 
mits the  moisture-laden  winds  to  the  plateau, 
helping  to  water  the  splendid  wheat  district 
around  Spokane.  There  are  also  some  other 
districts  which  have  sufficient  rainfall,  but  in 
general  water  must  be  brought  to  the  land 
artificially  or  there  will  be  no  harvest.  As  a 
result,  land  alone  is  worthless,  but  water  is 
almost  priceless. 

Owing  in  part  to  these  climatic  conditions, 
stock  raising  and  mining  have  always  been  the 
leading  industries  on  the  CordiUeran  highland. 
Originally  cattle  predominated,  but  in  recent 
years  sheep  raising  has  become  more  and  more 
prominent.  This  has  injured  the  cattle  raising 
industry,  since  sheep  crop  the  grass  so  close 
to  the  roots  that  cattle  cannot  gr^e  after  them. 
Much  of  the  land  has  thus  been  overgrazed, 
with  the  result  that  a  good  deal  of  it  cannot 
now  support  as  many  head  of  live  stock  to  the 
thousand  acres  as  it  could  thirty  years  ago. 
The  CordiUeran  highland  is,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal wool  growing  section  of  the  United  States. 

Irrigation  and  Dry  Farming.  In  order  to  de- 
velop farming,  private  corporations  first  under- 
took to  construct  dams  and  irrigation  ditches, 
naturally  choosing  the  most  favorable  situa- 
tions. Later  the  United  States  government 
made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  states  in  aid  of 
irrigation,  and  finally  undertook  directly  the 
construction  of  irrigation  works.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  eventually  over  fifty  million  acres 
of  land  may  be  irrigated  in  the  valleys  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  water  may  be 
delivered  by  gravity.  There  is  also  a  possibility 
of  pumping  water  from  the  rivers  to  some  of 
the  higher  levels,  but  this  plan  is  too  expen- 
sive for  general  use.  Such  a  development  of 
irrigation  will  mean  the  creation  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  of  many  densely-peopled  farming 
mnities.  In  1917  about  14,000,000  acres 
figated,  not  including  rice  fields,  for 
||ore  than  14,000  pumping  plants  were 
The  approximate  tlcreage  in  each 


state,  the  number  of  farms  served  and  the  coat 
of  construction  appear  in  the  following  table; 
in  the  article  Irrigation  are  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  greatest  of  the  country's  irrigation 
projects:  .  . 


STATE 

FARMS 

ACRES 

COST 

Arizona    

4,841 

39.352 

25,857 

16.439 

1.006 

8,970 

1.852 

2.406 

12,795 

69 

137 

6,669 

500 

4.150 

19,709 

7,664 

6.297 

320.051 

2,664.104 

2.792.032 

1.430.848 

37,479 

1,679.084 

255.950 

701,833 

461,718 

10,248 

4.388 

686,129 

63,248 

164.283 

999.410 

334.378 

1.133.302 

$17,677,966 

72.580.030 

56,636,448 

40,977,688 

1,365,568 

22.970.958 

7,798,310 

6.721.924 

California    

Colorado    

Idaho    

Kansas 

Montana    '. . . . 

Nebraska    

Nevada   

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota   . . . . 

Oklahoma   

Oregon 

9,154,897 

836.482 

47,200 

12.760.214 

South  Dakota   . . . . 
Texas  

3.043,140 
7,346,708 

Utah     

14.028.717 

Washington    

Wyoming    

16.219.149 
17.700.980 

In  addition  to  irrigation  farming,  it  has  been 
found  possible  in  recent  years  to  grow  certain 
crops  by  a  process  known  as  dry  fanning 
(which  see).  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  rain,  falling  chiefly  in  winter,  is  absorbed 
into  the  soil  without  much  evaporation,  and 
over  a  large  part  of  the  area  the  surface  soil 
is  underlaid  by  clay,  which  is  almost  impervious 
to  water.  These  two  facts  are  taken  advantage 
of  to  grow  a  crop  every  other  year  by  keeping 
the  surface  covered  during  the  intervening 
summer  with  a  coating  of  finely-pulverized  soil 
which  checks  evaporation  and  thus  stores  the 
rain  of  two  winters  in  the  soil.  This  plan 
makes  it  possible  to  grow  wheat  and  some  other 
staple  crops  with  as  little  rain  as  ten  to  twelve 
inches  a  year. 

The  leading  crops  on  the  CordiUeran  high- 
land are  xxiheat  and  alfalfa,  a  plant  related  to 
clover,  which  is  grown  for  hay.  Owing  to  the 
dry  summer,  the  grain  dries  on  the  stalk  so 
thoroughly  that  it  can  be  cut,  threshed-  and 
sacked  by  one  machine,  thus  saving  labor  and 
leaving  the  stalks  in  the  field  to  fertilize  the 
soil.  Vegetables  are  also  grown,  especially 
potatoes  and  sugar  beets  in  Colorado. 

Pacific  Slope.  On  the  Pacific  slope  agricul- 
tural conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
CordiUeran  section,  except  in  the  region  of 
abundant  rainfall  around  Puget  Sound.  The 
leading  grain  crops  are  wheat,  in  California, 
also  barley,  which  takes  the  place  of  com  as  a 
food  for  stock.  Sugar  beets  and  lima  beans  are 
also  of  cpP9i4erftMe  importance  io  Southern 
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Oalifomia.  Heavy  freight  charges*  on  bulky 
commodities,  however,  have  encouraged  the 
production  of  special  crops  of  small  bulk ;  so  in 
Oregon  some  of  the  best  lands  are  occupied  by 
hop  yards,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  slope 
outside  the  level  valleys  the  farmers  have 
largely  turned  their  attention  to  fruit.  In  the 
total  value  of  its  fruit  crop,  California  now 
ranks  next  to  New  York,  producing  not  only 
temperate  zone  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apples 
and  plums,  but  also  grapes,  raisins  and  such 
tropical  fruits  as  oranges,  almonds  and  figs. 
Nut  growing  has  also  become  a  distinct  indus- 
try, while  the  date  palm  has  been  successively 
introduced  into  the  desert  region  of  Southeast- 
em  California  and  Arizona.  This  tree  requires 
m  average  temperature  of  70°,  with  at  least 
OQe  month  of  80°. 

The  drier  the  air  the  better  the  date  palm 
thrives,  but  the  roots  must  have  ample  mois- 
ture ;  it  is  thus  most  at  home  in  the  desert  oasis. 


The  principal  orange  district  is  in  Southern 
California  especially  in  the  seaward  slope  of  the 
coast  range,  where  the  mountains  run  east 
and  west.  This  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
orange-producing  districts  in  the  world. 

Just  above  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
is  a  low-lying  region  called  the  Imperial  Valley. 
This  was  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  Gulf,  but 
was  cut  off  from  it  by  the  sediment  deposited 
by  the  Colorado  River  and  then  filled  up  with 
layers  of  the  same  sediment,  though  part  of 
it,  known  as  the  Salton  Sea  (which  see),  is  still 
considerably  below  sea  level.  This  district  can 
be  irrigated  readily  from  the  Colorado  River 
and  resembles  Egypt  closely,  both  in  climate 
and  soil.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  it  can 
be  made  a  great  producer  of  Egyptian  cotton, 
which  is  of  better  quality  than  the  ordinary  cot-  '' 
ton  grown  in  the  south.  (See  Egypt,  subhead 
AgrictUtiire.)  This  district  also  offers  many 
other  opportunities  for  irrigation  agriculture. 


Development  of  Manufacturing  Industries 


Manufactures  were  originally,  as  the  word 
implies,  made  by  hand,  and  for  the  most  part 
in  the  homes  of  the  people.  During  the  co- 
lonial period  in  the  English  colonies,  clothing 
was  spun  and  woven  at  home,  and  most  of  the 
industries  were  carried  on  either  in  the  home  or 
in  small  shops  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
This  condition  lasted  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  down  to  the  War  of  1812.  During  the 
latter  war  the  blockade  of  the  American  coast 
by  the  British,  together  with  the  Embargo  Act, 
seriously  diminished  American  shipping  on  the 
ocean,  and  it  also  greatly  increased  the  cost  of 
manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  country. 
These  two  conditions  led  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  establishments  using  power  machinery 
rather  than  hand  tools,  and  this  movement  was 
still  fiuther  stimulated  after  the  close  of  the 
War  of  Secession  by  high  taxes  on  imported 
goods  (see  Pbotection). 

At  first,  water  power  was  chiefly  employed, 
and  for  this  reason  the  new  factories  were  built 
along  the  rivers  wliere  such  power  was  imme- 
diately available.  Since  the  rivers  in  New  Eng- 
land descend  from  considerable  elevations  and 
go  through  various  lakes  which  tend  to  render 
the  flow  fairly  steady,  and  also  because  the 
people  there  were  very  energetic,  the  early 
factories  were  largely  built  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  As  time  went  on,  however,  steam 
began  to  be  more  extensively  used,  until  the 
power  furniahed  by  steam  far  exceeded  that 


derived  from  water.  With  the  use  of  steam,  it 
became  advantageous  to  build  factories  either 
near  the  coal  fields  or  where  coal  could  be  de- 
livered from  the  mines  very  cheaply,  as  along 
the  sea  coast.  Steam  thus  gave  rise  to  a  new 
class  of  manufacturing  towns.  Since  coal  was 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  farther  south, 
but  was  lacking  in  New  England,  the  use  of 
steam  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of 
manufactures  in  the  states  along  the  Middle 
Atlantic  coast. 

Since  about  1900  two  new  factors  have  en- 
tered the  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  elec- 
tricity is  being  more  and  more  used  to  drive 
machinery;  this  is  partly  derived  from  water 
power  and  partly  from  steam  engines.  Com- 
pared with  the  old  water  wheels,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  electric  current  may  be  gen- 
erated in  the  mountains  and  carried  by  wire 
down  to  the  plains  for  use  at  central  factories; 
or  the  current  may  be  generated  at  one  huge 
central  power  plant  and  then  distributed  to  a 
large  number  of  different  factories  (see  Keokuk 
Dam).  It  is  also  possible  to  run  part  of  a  fac- 
tory by  electricity  without  using  enough  power 
to  run  the  whole  of  the  machinery.  For  these 
reasons  factories  are  growing  up  rapidly  in 
districts  where  electricity  derived  from  water 
power  is  readily  available;  for  example,  around 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  second  new  factor  in  the  power  problem 
is  the  gas  engine.   This  is  familiar  in  the  auto- 
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mobile,  coiuiating  of  a  cylinder  in  ^lich  a  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  air  is  exploded  by  an  electric 
apark.  Besides  gasoline,  either  natural  or 
manufactured  gaa  may  be  used ;  kerosene  power 
ia  developing;  and  various  olJier  mixtures  are 
also  coming  into  vogue.  Already  the  gas  engine 
is  beginning  to  play  an  important  part  in  manu- 
factures. Both  electric  power  and  gas  .engines 
seem  to  give  the  small  shop  a  better  chance  to 
compete  with  the  large  shop  than  it  had  when 
ateam  or  direct  water  power  were  employed. 

Besides  power  several  other  coQsiderationa 
influence  the  location  of  manufactones  For 
one  thing,  it  is  advantageous  to  have  a  factory 
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Finally,  the  higher  kinds  of  manuf actwe  e«U 
for  a  larger  amount  of  skilled  labor  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials.  When- 
ever this  is  tiie  case,  it  beoomee  advantageous 
to  ship  the  raw  materials  to  places  where  such 
skilled  labor  is  to  be  had,  and  these  places  are 
usually  in  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of 
the  country.  For  this  reason  the  higher  classes 
of  manufactured  goods  are  often  made  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  raw  materials  are  often  produced 
in  the  western. 

Lumbering  and  Wood  Products.  The  com- 
bination along  the  North  Atlantic  coast  of  tim- 
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located  aa  neat  as  possible  to  the  source  of 
raw  material,  especially  if  the  raw  material  is 
bulky    and   therefore    expensive    to   transport. 
Again,  certain  articles  such  as  wagons  and  agri- 
cultural implements  arc  expensive  to  ship  long 
distances  because  of  their  bulk,  even  though  not 
veiy  heavy.    In  the  case  of  such  goods,  it  is 
best  to  have  them  made  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  regions  where  they  are  to  be  used,  espe- 
cially if  the  raw  materials,  wood  and  iron,  are 
obtainable  in  Ihe  same  district.     Further,  it  is 
sometimes  cheaper  to  ship  raw  materials  to 
^^ke  coal  than  the  coal  to  the  raw  materials, 
^^^^Bularly  if  the  value  per  ton  is  greater.    An 
^^^^Ble  of  this  situation  is  afforded  by  the  iron 
^^^^^Beel  industry. 


ber,  rivers  to  float  the  logs,  water  power  to 
saw  them,  and  excellent  harbors  early  led  to 
an  important  lumbering  and  ^ipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  that  section,  especially  in  New  Ens- 
land.  Lumber  has  remained  an  important  prod- 
uct and  to  it  has  been  added  more  recently  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  which  is  made  lai^y 
from  wood  pulp,  though  some  of  the  finer 
grades  are  made  from  linen  rags.  With  the 
settlement  of  the  states  aroimd  the  Qreat 
Lakes,  the  manufacture  of  lumber  products  de- 
veloped rapidly  in  that  section.  More  recently 
the  forests  of  the  South  and  of  the  PaciSe 
coast  have  been  drawn  upon  after  the  forests 
in  the  older  districts  began  to  show  BgDB  of 
approaching  exhaustion. 
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Furniture  made  chiefly  of  hard  woods  is  ex- 
tennvely  manufactured  in  the  states  bordering 
the  Great  Lakes,  notably  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  until  about  1900  the  world's  greatest  fur- 
niture manufacturing  city.  New  York  and 
Chicago  new  excel  it.  The  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  road  vehicles  is  also 
dependent  on  the  hardwood  forests,  as  well  as 
on  iron.  The  center  of  the  agricultural  imple- 
ment industry  is  at  Chicago;  Cincinnati  is  im- 
portant in  the  manufacture  of  horse  vehicles; 
and  Detroit  is  the  most  important  city  in  the 
world  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

Foodstuffs  and  Beverages.  The  preparation 
of  foodstuffs  for  use,  which  was  originally  a 
household  task,  has  also  been  taken  over  in 
large  part  by  factories.  Flour  mills  were  found 
in  all  of  the  colonies  and  in  all  of  the  states  at 
an  early  date,  being  run  in  part  by  water  and 
in  part  by  wind  power.  After  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  be- 
came the  great  flour-milling  center.  As  popu- 
lation spread  westward  other  centers  developed, 
notably  Minneapolis,  which  eventually  became 
the  greatest  milling  city  in  the  world.  The  in- 
dustry is  now  very  widely  distributed. 

Meat  packing  began  in  the  United  States  at 
Cincinnati,  about  1818.  With  the  use  since 
1868,  and  especially  since  about  1880,  of  refrig- 
eration to  chill  fresh  meat,  the  packing  industry 
has  moved  toward  the  cattle  pastures  and  com 
fields.  It  is  now  concentrated  in  comparatively 
few  establishments,  the  most  important  centers 
of  meat  packing  being  Chicago,  Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Fort  Worth. 

Another  industry  of  large  proportion  is  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquor.  Beer  is  made 
in  nearly  all  of  the  centers  of  population,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Louis  being  especially  promi- 
nent in  this  industry.  The  distilling  of  whisky 
and  other  strong  liquors,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  concentrated  in  relatively  few  cities  in  the 
heart  of  the  com  belt,  chiefly  Peoria,  111.,  and 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  until  September,  1917,  when 
its  manufacture  was  stopped  by  law.  The 
amount  of  internal  revenue  collected  upon  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  in  the  Peoria  district 
ftlone  during  the  years  the  Panama  Canal  was 
building  was  as  much  as  the  total  cost  of  that 
vast  enterprise. 

The  canning  of  fruit,  vegetables,  fish  and 
oysters  has  developed  into  an  immense  indus- 
try. Oyster  canning  is  carried  on  especially  at 
Baltimore  and  at*  Wilmington,  Del.;  fmit  and 
vegetables  are  canned  in  various  districts  in  the 
Middle  and  North-Central  states,  as  well  as  on 


the  Pacific  slope.  Along  the  Pacific  shore  there 
are  important  salmon  canneries  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska.  The  refining  of  raw  sugar  is  concen- 
trated largely  in  the  seaports,  where  the  cargoes 
of  sugar  are  landed,  especially  at  Brooklyn, 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  Several  of 
these  also  employ  local  supplies  of  cane  and 
beet  sugar. 

Leath|sr  Industries.  The  oak  and  hemlQck 
forests  of  New  England  furnish  tan  bark,  which 
early  led  to  the  tanning  of  leather.  This  is 
still  carried  on  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  the 
main  the  tanning  industry  has  followed  the  re- 
treating forests  to  the  West  and  the  South. 
This  migration  has  apparently  been  stopped, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  use  of  chemical  tannage 
at  Philadelphia.  Other  important  tanning  cen- 
ters in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  are  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.  Leather  tanning 
has  also  developed  extensively  in  the  Central 
West,  especially  at  Milwaukee,  which  obtains 
tan  bark  from  the  hemlock  forests  of  Wisconsin 
and  hides  frofh  meat-packing  establishments. 
Both  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  much  of  the 
leather  is  used  in  making  boots  and  shoes,  and 
next  in  consumption  is  the  demand  for  book- 
bindings. Massachusetts  has  by  far  the  largest 
output  of  shoes,  especially  at  Lynn,  Brockton, 
and  Haverhill.  In  the  Middle  states,  New 
York  City  and  Rochester  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, while  in  the  West  Saint  Louis  holds  first 
rank. 

Textile  Industries.  Cotton  and  woolen  mills 
were  first  established  on  rivers  furnishing  water 
power,  and  they  are  still  largely  found  in  such 
locations.  The  North  Atlantic  section  has  by 
far  the  largest  output  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods ;  Fall  River,  Mass.,  is  perhaps  the  leading 
cotton  manufacturing  city,  whUe  Lowell,  in  the 
same  state,  holds  first  place  in  woolen  goods, 
and  the  Philadelphia  district  in  carpets.  Silk 
manufactories  center  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  at  the 
falls  of  the  Passaic  River,  adjacent  to  New 
York  City,  where  most  of  the  raw  silk  is  im- 
ported; the  silk  industry  has  also  spread  to 
neighboring  cities,  as  far  as  Philadelphia.  Out- 
side of  the  North  Atlantic  district  cotton  mills 
have  been  established  in  many  parts  of  the 
South,  especially  along  the  fall  line,  where  there 
is  advantage  both  of  raw  material  near  at  hand 
and  of  water  power.  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  rank  next  to  Massachusetts  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Woolen  manu- 
factures are  more  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  various  north-central  sections  and  also 
in  the  West.     Somewhat  allied  to  the  textile 
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industry  is  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods, 
since  these  have,  in  fact,  the  same  uses.  Such 
goods  being  made  of  imported  materials,  they 
are  manufactured  chiefly  in  tidewater  cities, 
where  the  raw  material  is  landed,  although 
some  important  rubber  mills  have  also  been 
established  in  the  interior,  notably  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  which  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  crude 
rubber  in  America.  ^ 

Clay  and  Sand  Prodncts.  Manufactures  using 
minerals  began  in  the  United  States  with  the 
making  of  brick,  although  the  earliest  houses 
were  built  with  bricks  imported  from  England. 
The  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  has  now 
developed  into  a  vast  industry,  distributed 
throughout  almost  the  entire  country.  Five 
states,  however,  produce  more  than  half  of  the 
clay  products,  as  measured  by  value;  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  these  are  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Illinois  and  New  York. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  great  develop- 
ment of  clay  manufactures  in  these  states  has 
been  the  presence  of  abundant  cheap  coal  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Somewhat  similar  in 
character  are  the  manufactures  of  glass  and 
cement,  which  are  carried  on  in  substantially 
the  same  regions.  Glass,  however,  being  made 
largely  with  natural  gas,  has  become  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  gas 
fields.  Cement  is  produced  at  various  points 
farther  west. 

Other  Mineral  Manufa.cturea.  Metal  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  began  with  the 
erection  of  iron  furnaces  using  charcoal,  some  of 
these  being  built  in  New  Jersey  as  early  as  1710. 
The  iron  industry,  however,  attained  real  impor- 
tance only  after  the  War  of  1812.  About  1840 
charcoal  gave  way  to  anthracite  coal  as  fuel, 
which  resulted  in  building  up  a  group  of  iron 
manufacturing  towns  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Since  about  1875  coke  made  from  bituminous 
coal  has  superseded  anthracite  as  fuel  in  smelt- 
ing iron ;  in  consequence  of  this  substitution  the 


center  of  the  iron  manufacturing  industry  is 
now  at  Pittsburgh  and  other  towns  in  the  bi- 
tuminous region,  extending  as  far  west  as  Chi- 
cago and  as  far  south  as  West  Virginia.  The 
Chicago  field,  centered  at  Gary,  Ind.,  bids  fair 
to  outrank  all  other  steel  centers.  Other  iron 
manufacturing  districts  have  developed  in 
Northern  Alabama,  aroimd  Birmingham,  and 
also  in  the  western  section,  notably  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.  At  present  the  iron  ore  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region  is  shipped  down  the  lakes,  meet- 
ing the  coke  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields  along 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in 
some  cases  at  towns  some  distance  inland  from 
the  lakes.  Recently,  however,  a  modem  steel 
plant  has  been  established  in  Duluth,  which 
indicates  a  tendency  to  ship  the  coke  to  the 
ore.  That  this  change  has  not  been  generally 
made  as  yet  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  ore  is  smelted  the  market  for  the  iron, 
is  found  more  largely  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West. 

Petroleum,  although  used  to  some  extent  in 
its  crude  condition  as  fuel,  is  largely  refined, 
yielding  gasoline,  kerosene  and  a  long  list  of 
other  products.  The  business  of  refining  oil 
is  largely  controlled  by  one  gigantic  corpora- 
tion, the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  has 
pipe  lines  from  the  principal  oil-producing  dis- 
tricts to  tidewater,  where  the  most  important 
refineries  are  located.  There  are,  however, 
some  large  refineries  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  notably  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  a  few  miles 
from  Chicago,  which  serve  the  adjacent  region. 

Copper,  zinc  and  lead  are  usually  smelted  in 
the  vicinity  where  mined,  although  some  of  the 
ores  are  merely  concentrated  and  then  sent  on 
to  the  larger  centers  for  final  treatment.  Alumi- 
num, which  is  used  for  many  purposes  in  place 
of  brass  and  also  in  place  of  copper  for  l<Mig 
distance  transmission,  is  smelted  chiefly  in 
electric  furnaces.  The  district  around  Niagara 
is  therefore  an  important  source  of  aluminum. 


Transportation  and  Commerce 


Not    many    generations    have    passed    since 
nearly  everything  was  produced  on  the  prem- 
ises where  it  was  consumed;  to-day  few  people 
consume  any  considerable  part  of  what  they 
produce.    For  the  most  part,  every  one  aims  to 
produce  what  he  thinks  he  can  sell  for  a  good 
■tacce  and  depends  upon  buying  in  the  market 
^^H^t  he  want«  to  eat,  wear  and  use  in  his  home. 
^^Bs  change  in  conditions  of  life  is  largely  the 
^^Pult   of  improved  transportation,  which  en- 


ables each  class  of  people  and  each  section  of 
the  country,  or  indeed,  of  the  world,  to  produce 
one  article  or  class  of  articles  and  obtain  in 
exchange  whatever  else  may  be  needed. 

Westward  Trend  by  Trails.  Since  the  earli- 
est colonists  in  the  United  States  came  from 
over  the  sea,  they  naturally  settled  first  on 
sheltered  bays  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
as  population  increased  they  pushed  inland 
.along  the  rivers.    At  the  head  of  canoe  navi- 
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gatioQ  cm  the  rivers,  the  English  were  forced 
to  abandon  water  transportation  and  to  strike 
into  the  dense  forests,  following  at  first  the  In- 
dian trails  and  the  paths  of  wild  animals.  The 
Mohegan  Indian  path,  which  Washington  fol- 
lowed on  his  mission  to  the  French  in  1754,  be- 
came later  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  In  hke  manner  Indian  paths  and 
early  highways  marked  out  the  routes  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  from  Albany  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
through  Cumberland  Gap  to  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  at  Louisville.  The  latter  path  was  fol- 
lowed by  Daniel  Boone  in  1769,  and  it  was 
over  this  route  that  Kentucky  was  settled. 

These  rough  trails,  however,  were  insuflBcient 
to  unite  remote  sections  in  a  community  of  in- 
terest or  feeling.  It  was  therefore  evident, 
even  before  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
ti<m,  that  the  future  of  the  country  depended 
upon  overcoming  the  barrier  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains.  This  was  accomplished  first 
t^  the  construction  of  the  National  Road  from 
the  Potomac  through  to  the  Ohio  River  in  1818, 
and  especially  by  the  opening  in  1825  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  connects  the  navigable  Hud- 
son with  the  Great  Lakes.  These  became  the 
first  bonds  of  union  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

The  work  of  unification  was  powerfully  fur- 
thered by  the  steamboat,  which  first  appeared 
on  the  Ohio  in  1811,  but  was  not  perfected  so 
that  it  could  navigate  against  the  current  with 
certainty  until  1818.  For  more  than  a  genera- 
tion the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was 
carried  chiefly  by  river,  lake  and  canal.  The 
first  railroad  in  the  United  States,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1828,  but  for  many  years  railroads  were  re- 
garded merely  as  feeders  of  the  waterways  and 
as  connecting  links  between  them.  The  first 
continuous  line  of  railroad,  beginning  at  tide- 
water on  the  Atlantic,  reached  Buffalo  in  1842; 
the  Ohio  River,  in  1851;  Chicago,  in  1852;  the 
Mississippi  River,  at  Rock  Island,  in  1854 ;  the 
Missouri,  at  Saint  Joseph,  in  1859;  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  San  Francisco,  in  1869.  Mean- 
time, in  1859,  the  first  railroad  had  also  been 
opened  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great 
Lakes — ^the  Illinois  Central.  The  driving  of  the 
last  spike  on  the  Union  Pacific  marked  at  once 
the  political  unification  of  the  United  States 
and  the  commercial  conquest  of  the  continent. 
Transportation  in  New  England.  The  broken 
coast  line  of  New  England  renders  it  by  nature 
the  most  maritime  section  of  the  country,  yet  it 


labors  under  serious  handicaps  in  foreign  com- 
merce, which  have  only  been  overcome  by  great 
energy  and  perseverance.  In  the  first  place,  its 
ports  lie  farther  from  the  interior  than  Balti- 
more or  New  York;  again,  it  is  shut  off  from 
the  interior  by  the  Berkshire  Hills,  which  com- 
pels a  climb  of  a  thousand  feet  and  therefore 
increase  the  cost  of  transportation;  finally, 
the  trend  of  the  valleys  of  New  England  is  to- 
ward the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  but  the  politi- 
cal frontier  largely  closes  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  this  natural  route  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent.  All  of  these  natural 
disadvantages,  however,  are  in  a  measure  off- 
set, so  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  concerned,  by 
the  fact  that  the  railways  make  the  same  rate 
to  Boston  as  to  New  York  on  shipments  from 
the  West  for  export  to  other  countries. 

An  eight-mile  sea-level  ship  canal  has  also 
been  constructed  between  Cape  Cod  Bay  and 
Buzzard's  Bay  to  avoid  the  long  and  dangerous 
route  around  Cape  Cod  (see  Cape  Cod  Canal). 
This  Cape  Cod  Canal  may  render  Boston  a 
port  of  call  for  some  of  the  vessels  plying  be- 
tween Europe  and  New  York.  The  completion 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Saint  Lawrence  to 
Quebec  will  also  naturally  tend  to  bring  Port- 
land, Maine,  into  closer  relations  with  the  re- 
gion north  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  east  of 
Montreal,  so  far  at  least  as  the  political  bound- 
ary does  not  interfere.  New  England  is  now 
traversed  not  only  by  a  net  of  steam  railroads 
but  also  by  another  series  of  electric  lines, 
which  have  made  almost  all  parts  of  it  much 
like  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  Section.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  states  canals  were  early  built  up 
the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna  and  Po- 
tomac valleys  and  also  across  the  watershed 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson  rivers. 
The  main  service  of  these  canals  has  been  to 
carry  coal  from  the  mines  to  tidewater  and  to 
New  York.  However,  these  canals  have  either 
been  abandoned  or  have  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  coal-carr>^ing  railroads  and  are  there- 
fore of  little  practical  importance.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seems  likely  that  if  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  should  be  deepened  to  fourteen 
feet,  it  would  become  a  large  factor  in  the 
coal  trade  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
New  York,  unlike  Pennsylvania,  has  retained 
control  of  its  canals  which  connect  the  Hudson 
with  the  Great  Lakes  at  Oswego  and  at  Buffalo, 
while  another  canal  goes  north  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Saint  Lawrence  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain. ,  These  canals  have  been  toll  free 
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since  18S2  and  are  being  deepened  to  twelve 
feet  at  a  cost  of  more  thao  SIOO,000,000,  that 
they  may  carry  1,500-toD  bargee.  This  expeose 
was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the 
competition  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  route  by  re- 
ducing the  coat  of  transportation  between  Buf* 
falo  and  New  York  to  about  twenty-five  cents 
per  ton.  Finally,  a  coastwise  canal  connects  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  and  this  is  likely  to 
be  replaced  in  the  near  future  by  a  sea  level 
ship  canal.  Besides  saving  distance,  the  build- 
ing of  6uch  a  canal  would  tend  to  make  Phila- 
delphia a  port  of  call  on  the  northern  route 
from  Baltimore  to  Europe. 

Transportation  by  sea  coats  on  the  average 
not  more  than  one-tenth  as  much  aa  transpor- 
tation by  land.  For  this  reason  the  great  com- 
mercial centers  are  found,  not  at  the  ends  of 
peninsulaa  but  at  the  ends  of  bays,  from  which 
the  transportation  by  land  will  be  as  short  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  along  the  North  At- 
lantic coast  the  ports  marked  out  by  nature  as 
the  centers  of  aea-borne  commerce  are  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  pre- 
ciaely  the  places  which  actually  have  become 
important  eeaporta.  New  York  not  only  has  a 
superb  harbor,  but  by  reason  of  the  navigable 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  Gap  leading  west- 
ward from  Albany  through  the  mountains  it 
also  enjoys  unequaled  $ase  of  access  to  the  in- 
terior. Thia  situation  haa  made  it  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  greatest  com- 
merciaJ  seaport  in  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  Mohawk  Gap,  the  rivers  offer  other  fairly- 
easy  routes  to  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

Even  with  dynamite  at  their  disposal  rail- 
ways rarely  penetrate  mountains  except  along 
pathways  prepared  by  running  water.  Tbua  the 
Potomac  River  furnishes  the  route  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railway,  which  follows,  in  part, 
the  very  trail  used  by  Wa^ngton;  the  Juniata 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is  closely  followed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  while  the  north 
aad  weat  brunches  of  the  Susquehanna,  together 
with  the  Delaware,  fumieh  the  routes  for  the 
Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lackawanna  and 
the  Ontario  &  Western  railroads.  The  Great 
Lakes'  route  terminatea  at  Buffalo  on  the  east, 
as  it  does  at  Chicago  and  Duluth  on  the  west; 
and  all  the  railroada  crossing  the  mountains 
L'ither  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Upper 
Buffalo  and  Pittaburgh  are  thua  the  two 
n  gateways  of  the  west. 
the  Sooth -Atlantic  Section.  The  Appa- 
higher  and  more  continuous 
south  of  the  Potomac  than  north  of  it; 
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in  this  section  they  are  crossed  by  only  four 
railroada  in  five  hundred  miles;  these,  more- 
over, have  difficult  grades.  The  two  slopes  of 
the  Appalachians  therefore  face  commercially 
in  opposite  directiotu.  On  the  Atlantic  slope, 
one  trunk  line  of  railroad,  roughly  parallel  with 
the  coast,  traverses  the  plain  below  the  fall  liike, 
and  another  skirts  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  often 
another,  though  more  difficult,  route  to  New 
Orleans.  Three  of  the  railroada  crossing  the 
Blue  Ridge  converge  at  the  Jamea  River.  New- 
port News  and  Norfolk  are,  therefore,  not  only 
the  commercial  outlets  of  Virginia  and  Ntnih 
Carolina,  but  also  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 
They  are  especially  important  in  the  coal 
trade.  The  fourth  railroad  across  the  Appala- 
chians, following  the  French  Broad  River,  con- 
nects Knoxville  and  Charleston.  Atlanta,  ap- 
poaite  the  first  easy  passage  from  the  coast  to 
the  Great  Volley,  is  well  named  the  "Gate  City 
of  the  South."  Knosville  and  Chattanooga,  in 
the  Great  Valley,  are  in  turn  the  local  points 
of  other  railroads  from  the  West  and  North 
which  enter  by  the  Tennessee  wat^  gap  at 
Chattanooga  and  other  depressions  in  the 
mountain  rim. 

South  of  Chesapeake  Bay  the  land  along 
the  shore  is  low  and  straight,  while  the  coast 
is  lined  with  sand  bara.  The  river  mouths, 
which  have  been  drowned  by  a  slight  sinking  of 
the  land,  form  the  only  harbors,  and  these  need 
frequent  dredging  to  admit  large  vessels.  Con- 
ditions are  therefore  not  favorable  for  water 
transportation,  and  many  of  the  principal  towiia 
are  found  along  the  fall  line  at  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  coastal  plain.  In  the  region  south 
of  Cape  Hatteras  the  principal  seap<Ht  is  Sa- 
vannah, located  where  the  broad  curve  of  the 
shore  brings  the  ocean  nearest  to  the  interior. 

In  the  Sonth-Cential  Section.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson declared  any  foreign  nation  conUt>lling 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  be 
"the  natural  and  necessary  enemy  of  the  Uidted 
States,"  since  it  is  the  natural  outlet  by  water 
of  nearly  half  of  the  country.  The  tower 
Mississippi,  ice  free  and  of  ample  depth,  is  still 
a  great  highway  of  commerce,  in  spite  of  a 
veritable  network  of  railroada.  Its  tributaiies, 
penetrating  the  coal  fields,  are  also  important, 
especially  the  Tennessee,  which  is  now  navi- 
gable to  Knoxville.  After  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, however,  the  eastward  trend  of  traffie  hj 
rail  to  the  North  tended  to  rob  even  the  lilissi^ 
sippi  of  its  old-time  importance  and  thNcfece 
to  divert  traffic  from  the  Gulf  ports.  Neveitiifr 
less,  the  Missisaippi  Valley  oSera  a  level  field 
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UNITED  STATES'  CONTROL  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  OCilAN 

In  tbe  uiiper  map  Uie  trade  routes  on  the  Pa- 
ciOe  are  Bhown.  The  smaller  map  ahons  graph- 
leally  how  the  United  Btatee  navy  could  defend 
Padflc  watera  Irom  lt<  tMises  In  that  ocean, 
for  reilroul  construction  utd  ie  therefore  the 
lioe  of  least  resktance  from  the  south-central 
region  to  tidewater.  In  recent  years  the  trafBc 
<rf  all  the  Gulf  pwts  has  increased  with  great 
rq>idit;?. 

New  Orleans,  commanding  the  southern  gate- 
way of  the  continent,  is  naturally  tbe  metropo- 
lis of  the  South  and  the  second  seaport  of  tbe 
United  States,  measured  by  its  exports  aod  im- 
ports. Galveston,  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  has  become  by  virtue  of  this  loca- 
tion the  commercial  outlet  of  Texas  and  of  the 
Southern  states,  as  far  as  Denver,  and  is  the 
greatest  cotton-eiporting  city  in  the  world.  In 
lijte  manner  Mobile  and  Pensacola  are  the  com- 
merciBl  ports  of  the  coal  and  iron  district  about 
Birmingham,  and  of  the  Mieaissippi  Valley  as 
far  north  as  Cincinnati.  Mobile,  in  fact,  oc- 
eupieB  much  the  same  position  in  the  eastern 
aa  Galveaton  does  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Gulf.  Key  West  is  built  on  a  coral  island  lying 
far  out  at  sea,  but  this  has  now  been  linked  to 
Um  mainland  by  a  wonderful  railroad  built  on 
loof,  ooncrele  ardies  in  the  open  sea  (see  page 
SM).  From  K^  Weat  tmia  ferries  can  readily 


carry  freight  and  paseengera  to  Havana  without 
transshipment.  It  is  believed  that  Key  West 
will  therefore  become  an  important  mail  aod 
passenger  port  for  trade  with  Cuba  and  per- 
haps with  the  other  West  India  Islands.  It  is 
the  most  southerly  city  of  the  United  States 
for  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  Central  America 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 

A  bridge  across  a  great  river  draws  traffic  as 
surely  as  does  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  espe- 
cially if  tbe  distance  is  long  between  bridges. 
For  this  reason  Memphis,  built  on  a  bluff  which 
furnished  a  convenient  abutment  for  the  aouth- 
emmoet  bridge,  has  become  a  great  railroad 
and  commerdal  center.  Other  points  where 
railroads  converge  are  Louisville,  at  the  falls  of 
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the  Ohio,  which  forms  one  gateway  toward 
the  North,  and  £1  Paso,  at  the  gap  cut  by  the 
Rio  Grande  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is 
the  southern  route  toward  the  Pacific. 

Now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed, 
new  life  has  naturally  been  given  to  Southern 
industries  and  commerce ;  this  influence  is  going 
to  be  felt  by  every  city  on  the  Mississippi, 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  Gidf.  Much  com- 
merce that  now  goes  east  and  west  will  go 
south,  and  still  more  commerce  will  be  created 
by  the  fact  of  cheap  transportation  to  the  west 
coast  and  to  the  Orient.  New  Orleans  will 
surely  lie  on  one  of  the  main  world  thorough- 
fares. Moreover,  the  expanding  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  South  America  adds 
largely  to  the  tonnage  through  the  Canal  and 
the  Mississippi. 

In  the  North-Central  Section.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  1803  thought  it  would  be  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  even 
that  portion  of  it  east  of  the  river,  could  be 
fully  settled.  The  short  time  required  to  popu- 
late this  section  was  the  result  of  rivers  and 
lakes  which  formed  highways  into  the  wilder- 
ness, of  the  level  surface  which  favored  equally 
land  and  water  transportation,  and,  above  all,  of 
steam. 

The  early  development  of  this  district  was 
principally  due  to  the  extensive  natural  water- 
ways, but  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the 
influence  of  most  of  these  has  greatly  declined. 
On  the  upper  Mississippi  there  are  still  some 
rafts  of  logs,  though  few  compared  to  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  Ohio  carries  great  fleets  of 
barges  loaded  with  coal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Missouri,  having  no  commodity  to  trans- 
port which  cannot  as  well  go  by  rail,  has  long 
been  practically  deserted. 

Canals  were  early  built  connecting  the  Missis- 
sippi River  with  the  Great  Lakes,  along  three 
routes,  following  the  portages  of  the  early 
French  explorers  and  fur  traders;  these  are  (1) 
between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  at  Port- 
age, Wisconsin;  (2)  between  the  Illinois  and 
Chicago  rivers;  and  (3)  between  the  Ohio 
River  and  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 
Another  canal  lately  completed  connects  the 
Ilhnois  River  with  the  Mississippi  at  Rock 
Island  (see  Ilunois  and  Michigan  Canal; 
Hennepin  Canal).  Most  of  these  canals,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  be  either  deepened  or  aban- 
doned, as  their  depth  (four  to  seven  feet)  is 

sufficient   to   compete    with   railways.     The 

Ite  of  Ohio  has  already  begun  to  deepen  the 

M    from   Cleveland  toward   the   Ohio   to 


twelve  feet,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this . 
depth  is  adequate.  The  Chicago  Sanitary  and 
Ship  Canal,  having  a  depth  of  twenty-two 
feet,  was  constructed  of  this  size  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  deep-water  connection  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  popularly 
referred  to  as  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Waterway. 
Whether  a  twenty-two-foot  canal  could  be 
constructed  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  may  be 
doubted,  but  the  deepening  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Illinois  nvers  so  as  to  afford  a  fourteen- 
foot  channel  has  already  become  a  practical 
public  question. 

The  Great  Lakes,  however,  are  by  far  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  commerce  of 
this  region,  forming  a  superb  waterway  ex- 
tending over  a  thousand  miles  into  the  vexy 
heart  of  the  continent,  and  bearing  in  a  year 
about  one-third  as  much  freight  as  all  the  rail-, 
ways  in  the  United  States,  at  about  one-tenth 
the  cost,  though  this  advantage  is  somewhat 
reduced  by  the  expense  of  transshipping  cargoes 
to  and  from  the  lake  vessels.  For  years  the 
average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  .81  mill,  while  the  average' 
rate  by  rail  was  7.8  mills;  both  rates  are  now 
somewhat  higher.  A  single  vessel  has  carried 
from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  422,000  bushels  of  grain, 
equivalent  to  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre  from 
about  fifty  square  miles  of  wheat  fields.  The 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal,  connecting  lakes 
Superior  and  Huron,  carries  a  tonnage  several 
times  greater  than  the  Suez  Canal.  Cargoes  go 
in  bulk,  unbroken,  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo.  By 
using  the  new  Welland  Canal  or  the  enlarged 
Erie  Canal  they  may  even  reach  the  sea,  al- 
though the  size  of  these  canals  does  not  permit 
them  to  carry  the  larger  lake  vessels. 

The  level  surface  and  relatively  dense  popu- 
lation of  the  interior  plain  have  caused  it  to  be 
covered  with  a  closely-meshed  net  of  railwasrs, 
especially  in  the  region  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  greatest  railway  center  in  this  sec- 
tion is  naturally  Chicago,  which  is  likewise  the 
world's  greatest  railroad  center,  for  one-sixth  of 
the  world's  mileage  centers  there.  That  city 
lies  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  Great  Lakes' 
route,  where  all  railroads  from  the  West  and 
Northwest  necessarily  converge  in  order  to  pass 
around  Lake  Michigan.  This  location  is  the 
one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Chicago  over 
Milwaukee.  Duluth  and  Superior  at  the  north- 
west end  of  the  Great  Lakes'  route,  occupy  a 
somewhat  similar  location,  and  but  for  the 
Canadian  boundary,  which  turns  trade  from  its 
natural  channels,  might  almost  rival  Chicago. 
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Canada  extends  nearly  as  far  south  as  the 
latitude  of  Chicago,  but  the  Great  Lakes  pre- 
vent entrance  to  it  from  the  west,  except  in 
three  places.  The  Sault  Sainte  Marie  bridge 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  United 
States  and  Montreal,  while  the  narrow  waters 
between  lakes  Huron  and  Erie  are  tunneled  at 
Port  Huron  for  a  line  from  Chicago  to  Toronto, 
and  at  Detroit  for  a  line  from  Chicago  to  Buf- 
falo. 

Most  of  the  cities  in  the  northern  Mississippi 
Valley  were  located  with  reference  to  river 
transportation.  Thus,  Saint  Louis  was  placed 
by  Laclede  in  1764  as  a  center  for  the  fur  trade, 
the  site  chosen  being  a  commanding  bluff  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  rivers. 
This  location  has  made  Saint  Louis  a  great 
commercial  center,  both  by  river  and  by  rail- 
road. Cincinnati  occupies  a  somewhat  similar 
position  with  reference  to  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries.  Saint  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  to- 
gether with  Louisville,  are  the  principal  com- 
mercial centers  toward  the  South.  In  like 
manner,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  developed  at 
the  convergence  of  river  valleys,  notwithstand- 
ing some  of  the  rivers  are  not  navigable,  since 
these  valleys  afford  easy  routes  for  railways. 
The  "Twin  Cities,"  Minneapolis  and  Saint 
Paul,  grew  up,  the  one  because  of  water  power, 
the  other  at  the  head  of  ordinary  navigation  on 
the  Mississippi.  These  cities  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  are  the  gateways  toward  the 
West,  since  to  each  of  these  the  railways  con- 
verge and  from  each  they  again  diverge  into 
the  territory  beyond. 

In  the  West.  In  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  in  the  main  a  lofty 
table-land,  there  are  few  inland  waterways. 
The  rivers  entering  San  Francisco  Bay  are 
navigable  for  some  distance;  below  Stockton 
and  Sacramento  they  carry  considerable  traffic, 
in  spite  of  sand  banks  due  to  hydraulic  mining 
(see  subhead  Metals,  above).  The  one  water- 
way of  real  importance,  however,  is  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  This  is  navigable  by  seagoing 
vessels  to  Portland,  and  by  river  boats  to  Lew- 
iston,  except  for  one  break  at  The  Dalles,  where 
a  canal  rounds  the  rapids.  The  railways  in  the 
West  are  consequently  masters  of  the  transpor- 
tation situation.  Moreover,  railways  there  are 
unavoidably  expensive  to  build  and  to  operate, 
because  of  the  rugged  surface  and  the  great  ele- 
vation of  the  mountain  passes.  The  lowest 
summit  level  is  about  double  the  highest  ele- 
vation on  any  railroad  crossing  the  Appala- 
chians. The  result  of  these  conditions  is  high 
374 


freight  rates,  which  serve  to  limit  many  in- 
dustries. 

Denver,  the  one  great  city  of  the  Western 
plains,  was  at  first  merely  an  outfitting  station 
for  mining  camps,  but  has  now  become  the 
principal  railway  center  adjacent  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  On  the  high  plateau  between 
the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras  the  principal  com- 
mercial center  is  Salt  Lake  City,  reached  from 
the  East  by  several  railways,  while  from  it  other 
lines  radiate  to  Butte,  Portland,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  Spokane  holds  a  somewhat 
similar  position  in  the  Upper  Columbia  basin. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  the  coast  line  is  singu- 
larly straight  and  unbroken,  and  good  harbors 
are  few.  West  of  the  coast  range  are  San 
Diego,  on  a  small  but  safe  harbor;  Eureka,  on 
Humboldt  Bay,  adjacent  to  the  principal  red- 
wood district;  and  San  Pedro,  or  Port  Los  An- 
geles, an  artificial  harbor  called  from  the  city 
of  that  name.  Los  Angeles  itself  is  an.  inland 
city  opposite  the  San  Bernardino  Pass,  which 
leads  over  into  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  this  in 
turn  forms  a  natural  route  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  From  Los  Angeles  three  railroads  ex- 
tend to  San  Francisco,  one  along  the  sea  and 
two  through  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  coast  range  is  pierced  by  waterways  at 
only  three  places  in  the  United  States — ^at  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget 
Sound.  San  Francisco,  located  on  the  Golden 
Gate,  has  a  harbor  larger  and  more  easily  acces- 
sible than  the  harbor  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
second  greatest  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  and 
now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  open,  it  is  also 
likely  to  become  a  port  of  call  on  the  northern 
route  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  Japan.  Port- 
land is  a  river  port,  like  New  Orleans,  and  now 
that  the  troublesome  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  has  been  removed  by  jetties,  Port- 
land will  no  doubt  play  a  somewhat  similar 
part  in  commerce  (see  Jetty).  It  has  the  great 
advantage  that  the  Columbia,  unlike  the  Mis- 
sissippi, runs  with,  and  not  across,  the  general 
course  of  commerce,  and  it  is  already  an  im- 
portant grain  and  lumber  port.  It  is  reached 
by  railroads  from  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound,  while  from  the  east  branches  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  descend 
the  Columbia  Valley.  The  spacious  and  secure 
harbors  on  Puget  Sound,  however,  are  the  chief 
rivals  of  San  Francisco  for  Oriental  commerce. 
On  Puget  Sound  are  the  terminals  of  the  three 
northern  transcontinental  railroads.  These, 
ports  are  favored  by  their  location,  in  that 
they  stand  opposite  the  lowest,  narrowest  and 
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least  sterile  part  of  the  Cordilleran  highland. 
They  also  profit  most  from  the  development  of 
Alaska,  and  the  shape  of  the  earth  is  in  their 
favor,  bringing  China  and  Japan  nearer  to 
Puget  Sound  than  to  porta  farther  south. 

In  Alaska  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Cor- 
dilleran highland  swing  around  so  as  to  run 
substantially  east  and  west,  and  the  great  pla- 
teau between  the  principal  ranges  is  drained  to 
the  westward  by  the  Yukon,  a  river  larger^  but 
shorter,  than  the  Mississippi.  This  forms  the 
principal  transportation  route  into  the  interior. 
In  the  southwest  a  railway  only  112  miles  long, 
running  chiefly  through  Canadian  territory, 
crosses  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  2,880 
feet,  from  Skagway  to  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Yukon.  In  1914  Congress  authorized 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  construct 
at  public  expense  a  thousand  miles  of  railway 
to  open  up  the  Alaskan  coal  fields  and  connect 
the  southern  coast  with  the  Yukon  region 
through  United  States  territory  (see  page  140). 
Several  short  private  railways  have  already 
been  constructed  on  the  south  coast  and  others 
in  the  interior  and  in  the  Nome  peninsula. 

In  addition  to  Skagway  the  principal  com- 
mercial centers  are  Saint  Michael,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  River,  and  Nome,  upon 
an  exposed  beach  where  goods  and  passengers 
must  be  landed  through  the  surf  at  heavy  cost 
(see  page  4245).  Both  Bering  Sea  and  the  Yu- 
kon River  are,  as  a  rule,  icebound  from  Sep- 
tember until  June.  During  that  period,  dog 
sleds  are  used  to  some  extent. 

Foreign  Commerce.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
any  country  depends  upon  the  natural  re- 
sources which  it  possesses  and  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  Perhaps 
no  other  area  of  the  same  siae  in  the  world 
equals  the  United  States  in  respect  to  fertile 
soil,  abundant  minerals,  navigable  waters,  ex- 
cellent harbors  and  healthful  climate;  and  no 
other  nation  of  the  first  rank  except  Russia 
front-s  on  the  two  greatest  oceans  or  their  arms. 
Moreover,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
active  and  adventurous,  by  right  of  inheritance, 
for  only  those  of  such  a  disposition  were  will- 
ing in  the  early  days  to  brave  the  uncertainties 
of  the  New  World.  These  qualities  have  been 
further  rccnforccd  by  frontier  life,  which  neces- 
sarily breeds  inventiveness  and  self-reliance. 
Finally,  self-government  has  powerfully  pro- 
moted pmeral  education  and  intelligence. 

All  new  countries  first  exploit  the  crude  re- 

rces  of  sea,  forest,  farm  and  mine,  since  they 

t  have  food  and  raw  materials  before  they 


can  undertake  manufactures.  The  United  States 
first  entered  foreign  markets  as  an  exporter  of 
fish  and  timber  from  the  North  Atlantic  sec- 
tion, tobacco  and  cotton  from  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, grain  and  animal  products  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  area  of  largest  production 
has  shifted  westward  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. Comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  it 
is  evident  that  a  great  change  in  the  character 
of  the  commerce  has  set  in.  With  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  United  States  the  surplus 
of  foodstuffs,  lumber  and  other  crude  products 
available  has  materially  decreased.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  is  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  Canada  for  timber,  while  tmeat, 
eggs  and  even  grain  have  recently  been  im- 
ported, especially  from  Argentina. 

In  place  of  exporting  foodstuffs  and  other  raw 
products,  the  United  States  is  more  and  more 
using  these  at  home,  and  then  exporting  manu- 
factured products  which  have  a  larger  value  and 
smaller  bulk.  Compared  with  Europe  as  a 
whole,  which  forms  almost  an  equivalent  area, 
the  United  States  is  still  in  the  early  stage  of 
manufacturing  development;  but  compared 
with  any  other  part  of  the  world  it  has  made 
great  progress,  and  is  by  some  rated  as  the 
first  manufacturing  country  on  the  globe.  This 
became  undeniably  true  when  the  War  of  the 
Nations  in  1914  broke  upon  Europe  and  called 
its  man  power  into  the  armies.  Such  su- 
premacy as  Europe  had  previously  maintained 
in  manufacturing  was  due  to  abundant  suppUes 
of  skilled  labor,  long  experience  and  superior 
educational  training  for  industry  and  commerce. 

The  future  commerce  of  the  United  States 
will  consist  less  in  the  exporting  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials,  as  in  the  past,  and  more  in 
the  export  of  manufactures.  For  some  time 
the  largest  share  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  will  be  with  Europe,  but  markets 
for  manufactured  goods  are  to  be  sought  not 
in  Europe,  which  buys  chiefly  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  but  rather  in  the  outlying  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada, 
Mexico,  South  America,  South  Africa,  the 
Orient  and  the  countries  around  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  buy  largely 
manufactured  goods.  It  is  in  these  same  coun- 
tries, moreover,  that  have  been  slow  to  develop 
and  have  little  accumulated  capital,  where 
much  American  capital  has  been  invested,  and 
where  still  greater  investments  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future.  These  are  consequently 
the  portions  of  the  world  having  the  greatest 
interest  for  the  United  States. 
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Growth  in  Area  and  in  Population 


Territorial  Ezptndan.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  United  States  com- 
prised all  of  the  territory  withia  the  present 
boundariee  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
Florida;  the  total  area  of  the  country  was  827,- 
844  square  miles.  Florida,  which  then  included 
the  whole  of  the  present  state  and  a  small 


Meanwhile,  in  1846  the  surrender  of  the 
British  claims  to  the  Oregon  country  gave  the 
United  States  288,000  square  miles  of  additional 
territory.  A  few  jeara  later  the  Umted  States 
bought  from  Mexico  a  small  stnp  known  as 
the  Gadsden  Purchase  (see  page  2358)  Thia 
purchase  established  the  boundaries  of  (he  con 
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held  by  Spain,  and  troops  actually  occup  ed  the 

section  during  the  War  of  1812     The  dispute 

was  settled   in  1819  when  the  Umted  States 

purchased  the  whole  of  Florida  from  Spain.    In 

1S15  the  annexation  and  admission  of  Texas 

Rdded   nearly   400jno  square  miles,   and   the 

Mexican  War  added  a  still  larger  area  (see  page 
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:d  Slates  as  Ihey 
Since  then 
nil  the  territory  ac- 
quired has  been  outside 
of  ihp  continental  mass. 
Tile  first  of  these  addi- 
tions was  Alaska,  pur- 
chased froui  I 
1867.  For  thirty  years 
no  further  additions 
were  made.  Then,  in 
came  a  still  more 
rudiuid  step,  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  more  than 
2,000  miles  from  the  nearest  point  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  The  Spanish- American 
War  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico, 
Guam  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  1904  the 
United  States  acquired  certain  rights  over  a 
strip  in  Panama  for  the  purposes  of  building 
and  openting  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
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"WESTWARD  THE  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE  TAKES  ITS  WAY" 

Stars  Indicate  the  center  of  population  by  decades;  triangles,  the  centers  of  improved  q^creaffs; 
squares,  centers  of  farm  values;  circles,  centers  of  number  of  farms,  in  the  years  named. 


the  Pacific  oceans.  Though  under  perpetual 
lease  and  practically  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  Canal  Zone  is  still  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  republic  of  Panama.  In  1917  the  Danish 
West  Indies  were  acquired  by  purchase  from 
Denmark,  renamed  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  contains 
interesting  data  concerning  the  territory  added 
to  the  United  States: 


TERRITORIAL  DIVISION  ; 
YEAR  OF  ACQUISITION 

ADDED 

AREA 

(8Q.  MX.) 

PURCHASH 
PRICE 

Louisiana    (1803)     

Florida    (1819) 

Texas   (1845)    

875.025 
70,107 
389.795 
228.689 
523.802 

36.211 

590.884 

6.449 

210 

3.606 

114.958 

77 

68 
139 

$   15.000.000 
5.499.768 

Oregon  Territory  (1846) 
Mexican  Cession   (1848) 
Gadsden  Purchase 

(1853)     

18.250,Q00 
10.000.000 

Alaska   (1867)    

Hawaiian  Islands  (1898) 
Quam   (1898) 

7.200.000 

Porto   Rico    (1898) 

Philippine  Islands 

(1898)     

20.000,000 

Samoa  (Tutulla)    (1899) 
Additional  Philippines 
(1901)     

100.000 

Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United   States    (1917). 

25.000.000 

Total     

2,840.020 

474 

827.844 

$101,049,768 

Canal  Zone   

10.000,000* 

Original    Territory 

Total    

3.668,338 

*lll,049.768t 

•Besides  an  annual  rental  of  $250,000. 

tNot  Including  $16,000,000  paid  to  Texas  in 
1850  for  territory'  then  a  part  of  the  state  but 
now  Included  In  New  Mexico  and  other  states. 

Divisions.     The   United   States   is 

forty-eight  states,  all  of  which  are 

itinent.    The  District  of  Columbia, 

e  city  of  Washington  is  loc^ited,  is  a 


Federal  district.  The  thirteen  states  which 
were  already  organized  when  the- Constitution 
was  adopted  are  known  as  original  states.  The 
first  state  added  to  the  original  thirteen  was 
Vermont,  in  1792;  the  last  was  Arizona,  on 
February  14,  1912.    The  list  is  on  page  5973. 

Besides  the  states  there  are  the  territories  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  all  lying  out- 
side the  botmdaries  of  the  United  States  proper. 
The  Philippine  Islands,  Guam  and  the  Samoan 
Islands  are  dependencies  whose  inhabitants  are 
not  United  States  citizens. 

Principal  Cities.  The  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  briefly  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  topics,  and  hundreds  of 
others  important  locally,  are  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  alphabetical  order  in  this  work.  A 
fact  which  has  been  strongly  emphasized  is  the 
growth  of  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  rural 
districts.  This  has  been  due  in  the  past  to  two 
main  causes — the  rush  of  immigrants  to  the 
cities,  where  they  colonize  (referred  to  earlier 
in  this  article),  and  the  movement  of  young 
people  from  the  farms  to  the  towns. 

Agricultural  conditions  until  within  a  few 
years  tended  to  discourage  ambitious  young- 
sters; farm  life  was  lonely,  toil  was  severe,  so- 
cial intercourse  was  diflBcult,  profits  were  often 
slight.  To-day  a  new  agricultural  spirit  pre- 
vails. Good  roads,  rapidly  increasing  in  mile- 
age, encourage  the  social  spirit  by  increasing 
the  ease  of  communication;  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  renders  a  farmhouse  ten  miles  in 
the  country  practically  a  suburban  home,,  for 
the  city  can  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes;  the 
telephone  gives  instant  communication  with 
the  town  and  the  neighbors ;  rural  free  delivery 
gives  the  farmer  the  advantages  which  city  mail 
delivery  once  reserved  for  the  towns  only,  and 
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enables  the  agriculturist  to  receive  his  daily 
newspaper  and  keep  in  as  close  touch  with 
markets  and  world  affairs  as  only  the  city  man 
could  a  few  years  ago.    Moreover,  labor-saving 


cities  each  with  more,  than  25,000  inhabitants; 
there  were  038  ranging  from  5,000  to  25,000 
people.  In  1917,  235  cities  had  more  than  25,- 
000  each  by  Federal  estimate  which  may  be 


STATE 


Aruona 

ArluuiBas. . . 
CaHfomia. . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachuaetts. . . 
MjftKjgftyi 

Minnesota 

Miariaeippi 

Miaaouri 

Montana 

Nebraaka 

Nevada 

New  Hampahirc. 

New  Jeraey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pmnaylrania 

Bhodelaland.... 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 


Texaa 

Utah 

Vermont 

^Hirginia 

Washington. .. 
West  Virginia. 
^^Haconsin. ... 
Wyoming 


POPULAB  NAMX 


Cotton  SUte. 


Bear  SUte 

Golden  State 

Centennial  State 

Nutmeg  State 

Blue  Hen  State 

Peninaula  State 

Empire  State  of  the  South. 

Gem  of  the  Mountains 

Prairie  State 

Hooeier  State 

Hawkeye  State 

Sunflower  State 

Blue  Graaa  State 

Creole  State 

Pine  Tree  SUte 

Old  Line  State 

Old  Bay  State 

Wolverine  State 

Gopher  State 

Bayou  State 

Bullion  State 

Treasure  State 

Tree-Planter  State 

Sagebrush  State 

Granite  State 

Garden  State 


Empire  State 

Old  North  State 

Flickertail  State 

Buckeye  State 

Boomer  State 

Beaver  State 

Keystone  State 

Little  Rhody 

Pahnetto  State 

Sunshine  State 

Big  Bend  SUte 

Lone  Star  SUU 

Salt  Lake  SUte 

Green  Mountain  State. 

Old  Dominion 

Chinook  SUte 

Panhandle  SUte 

Badger  SUU 

Equality  SUU 


EXTRBMX 

KZTBBIIE 

LENQTH 

BREAiyrH 

330 

200 

390 

335 

240 

275 

770 

375 

270 

390 

76 

90 

110 

35 

460 

400 

315 

250 

490 

305 

380 

205 

265 

160 

210 

300 

200 

400 

176 

350 

275 

280 

235 

205 

120 

200 

110 

190 

400 

310 

400 

350 

340 

180 

280 

300 

315 

580 

205 

415 

485 

315 

185 

90 

160 

70 

390 

350 

310 

320 

200 

520 

210 

360 

205 

230 

210 

585 

290 

375 

180 

300 

50 

35 

215 

235 

245 

380 

120 

430 

620 

760 

345 

275 

155 

90 

205 

425 

230 

340 

225 

200 

300 

290 

276 

365 

TOTAL  AREA 
SQUABE  MILES 


51,998 

113,956 

53.335 

158.297 

103.948 

4.965 

2,370 
58.666 
59,265 
83,888 
56,665 
.  36,354 
56,147 
82.158 
40.598 
48.506 
33,010 
12,327 

8.266 
67.980 
84,682 
46,865 
69,420 
146,997 
77.520 
110.690 

9,341 

8.224 
122,634 
49.204 
52.426 
70,837 
41,040 
70,057 
96.699 
45,126 

1.248 
30.989 
77.615 
42,022 
265,896 
84,990 

9,564 
42,627 
69.127 
24,170 
56,066 
97.914 


BANK 


28 

6 

26 

2 

7 
46 
47 
21 
20 
12 
23 
37 
24 
13 
36 
30 
38 
41 
44 
22 
11 
31 
18 

3 
15 

6 
43 
45 

4 
29 
27 
16 
35 
17 

9 
32 
48 
39 
14 
34 

1 
10 
42 
33 
19 
40 
25 

8 


ADMITTED  TO 
THE    UNION 


1819 
1912 

1836 
1850 

1876 

* 

1845 

* 

1890 
1818 
1816 
1846 
1861 
1792 
1812 

1820 

* 

1837 
1858 
1S17 
1821 
1889 
1867 

1864 

* 

1912 

* 

1889 
1803 
1908 

1859 

* 

* 

1889 
1796 
1846 
1896 

1791 

* 

1889 
1863 
1848 
1890 


BSTIMATBD 
POPULATION 
(1917) 


2.348.278 

259.666 
1.753,033 
2.983.843 

975.190 
1,254.926 

214.270 

904.839 
2.875.953 

436.881 
6.193,626 
2.826.154 
2.224,771 
1.840.707 
2.386.866 
1.843.042 

774.914 
1.368.240 
3.747.564 
3.074.560 
2.296.024 
1.964,122 
3.420.143 

466.214 
1,277,750 

108,736 

443,467 
2.981.105 

416.966 

10.366.778 

2.418.559 

752.260 
5.181.220 
2.245.968 

848,866 
8,591,029 

620.090 
1,634,340 

707.740 
2,296.316 
4,472.494 

438,974 

364.322 
2.202,522 
1.565.810 
1.399.320 
2.513.758 

182.264 


*  Original  SUU. 

machinery  has  eliminated  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  drudgery  of  farm  existence.  All  these 
advantages  are  reducing  the  exodus  from  the 
country,  and  already  in  some  places  are  turning 
the  tide  from  the  city  back  to  the  more  inde- 
pendent existence  in  the  country. 
In  ^910  there  were  in  the  United  States  228 


considered  as  fairly  accurate,  and  1,070  had 
populations  between  5,000  and  25,000.  On 
pages  1393-1394  is  a  list  of  the  fifty  most  popu- 
lous cities  in  the  country,  .printed  in  order  of 
rank,  with  population  as  estimated  in  1916. 
(For  cities  described  in  these  volumes,  see  lists 
under  each  state.) 
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The  Federal  Government 


General  Characteristics.  Originally  the  state 
was  the  source  of  all  authority;  the  national 
government  was  created  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  states.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  individual  states,  formerly  separate 
colonies,  granted  to  the  national  government 
all  essential  powers,  and  themselves  agreed  to 
refrain  from  using  those  powers.  Certain  pow- 
ers, therefore,  are  reserved  to  the  state,  and  it 
is  this  division  of  authority  between  the  indi- 
vidual state  and  the  United  States  that  makes 
the  latter  a  Federal  government. 

The  Three  Branches.  The  Constitution  di- 
vides the  powers  and  functions  of  the  national 
government  among  three  coordinate  branches, 
known  as  the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the 
judicial  departments.  The  lawmaking  body  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  the  execu- 
tive is  the  President,  assisted  by  his  Cabinet; 
and  the  judicial  department  is  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  various  lower  Federal  courts. 
Though  these  three  branches  are  practically  in- 
dependent, each  is  restricted  by  certain  powers 
of  the  others.  Thus,  the  President  has  the 
power  of  veto  over  any  acts  of  Congress,  and 
he  may  also  recommend  new  laws;  Congress, 
in  turn,  may  impeach  and  convict  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States, 
including  judges.  The  Senate  must  confirm  the 
President's  appointments  of  high  officers  and 
must  also  approve  treaties  negotiated  by  the 
President  or  by  his  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Supreme  Court  exercises  a  check  on  the  powers 
of  Congress,  because  it  may  declare  laws  un- 
constitutional. Though  there  are  three  separate 
branches  of  the  Federal  government,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  branches  are  not  en- 
tirely free  to  do  as  they  please. 

Congress.  The  legal  designation  of  the  law- 
making body  is  The  Conciress.  It  is  composed 
of  two  chambers,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  composed  of  members  apportioned  among  the 
states  according  to  population.  Every  ten 
years,  after  the  decennial  census,  the  House 
decides  how  many  members  it  shall  have  during 
the  next  ten-year  period.  In  1911  the  number 
was  fixed  at  433,  which  gives  one  Representa- 
tive for  211,430  inhabitants;  the  addition  of 
members  from  the  new  states  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  gave  it  435  members.  New  York 
the  largest  number  of  Representatives, 
while  Arizona,  Delaware,  Nevada, 
and  Wyoming  each  have  only  one. 


Each  state,  no  matter  how  small,  has  at  least 
one  member  in  the  lower  House.  (See  chart, 
page  4973.) 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members 
from  each  state,  formerly  chosen  by  the  state 
legislatures,  but  since  the  adoption  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Amendment  in  1913,  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
divided  into  two  groups — the  small-state  and 
the  large-state  elements.  The  delegates  from 
the  small  states  feared  that  the  large  states, 
with  their  greater  populations,  would  always 
outvote  the  small  states,  if  all  representatives 
in  Congress  were  elected  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation; the  delegates  from  the  large  states,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  unwilling  to  give  the  small 
states,  with  less  population,  an  equal  voice  with 
the  large  states.  A  compromise  was  finally 
effected,  each  state  being  represented  by  two 
Senators  and  by  Representatives  whose  number 
should  be  determined  according  to  population. 
The  Senators,  chosen  from  the  state  at  large, 
were  supposed  to  represent  their  states  directly, 
while  the  Representatives,  chosen  from  Con- 
gressional districts,  were  to  represent  more  di- 
rectly their  particular  localities.  The  powers  of 
these  two  houses  are  fully  described  in  the  arti- 
cles Congress  of  the  United  States;  Senate; 
Representatives,  House  of. 

The  President.  The  executive  head  of  the 
United  States  is  the  President,  whose  term  of 
office  is  four  years.  He  is  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  he  approves  or 
vetoes  acts  passed  by  Congress,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  properly  obeyed 
throughout  the  country.  The  Vice-President  is 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate;  he  pos- 
sesses no  executive  powers  unless  the  President 
is  prevented  permanently  from  fulfilling  his 
duties.  Assisting  the  President  is  the  Cabinet, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  departments,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  In  Washington's  Cabinet  there 
were  only  three  members — the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Washington  also  appointed 
an  Attorney-General  and  a  Postmaster-General, 
but  these  officers  were  not  legally  members  of 
his  Cabinet.  To  these  three  original  depart- 
ments the  following  have  been  added :  Navy,  in 
1798;  Postoffice,  in  1829;  Interior,  in  1849; 
Justice,  in  1870;  Agriculture,  in  1889;  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  in  1903.  In  1913  this  last 
department  was  divided  into  tilie  Depavtment 
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iji  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  work  of  each  department  is  explained  in  a 
epedal  article. 

Judicial  Department  The  only  court  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statea,  but  "Congreas  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish"  in- 
ferior courta.  Besides  the  Supreme  Court  there 
are  nine  circuit  courts  of  appeal,  ninety-nine 
district  courts,  a  court  of  claims,  a  court  of  pri- 
vate land  claims,  a  supreme  court  and  a  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  an 
admiralty  court  and  territorial  courta.    In  addi- 
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government.  The  state  controls  such  intimate 
matters  as  education,  marriage  and  divorce,  suf- 
frage, criminal  law,  property,  professioiis,  trades 
and  taxation.  Except  for  the  income  tax  the 
Federal  governweDt  levies  no  direct  taxes. 

Each  state  has  a  constitution,  usually  drawn 
up  by  a  special  convention  and  subsequeotly 
approved  by  the  voters.  The  state  govern- 
ments, in  their  fundamental  features,  all  re- 
semble the  Federal  government.  Each  state 
has  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  usually  called 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  In 
six  states  the  lower  house  is  the  assembly,  and 
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tion  to  these  Federal  courts,  the  states  i 
aystema  of  courts,  described  in  the  articles  on 
each  state. 

Territories  and  Dependencies.  Most  of  tlie 
states  admitted  to  the  Union  since  1789  were 
first  organized  as  territories,  which  are  in  most 
respects  similar  to  states,  but  have  no  inde- 
pendent action.  The  governor  and  other  chief 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the 
acta  of  the  territorial  legislature  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Congress.  The  acquisition  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  after 
the  Spanish- American  War  presented  a  new 
problem  in  government,  which  was  met  by 
forming  territorial  organiiations.  The  only  ter- 
ritories now  remaining  are  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  The  Philippine  Islands  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  territory. 

State  and  Local  Government.  As  explained 
above,  all  powers  not  especially  granted  to  the 
national  government  are  reserved  to  the  states. 
In  general,  it  is  true  that  the  state  stands  much 
doeer  to  its  citiiens  than  does  the  national 


in  three  the  hoase  oj  delegates.  Usually  the 
term  of  senators  is  four  years;  of  representa- 
tives, two  years.  The  voters  elect  the  execu- 
tive officers,  who  are  usually  a  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
attorney-general  and  superioteudent  of  public 
instruction,  although  in  a  number  of  states  the 
last  officer  is  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
state  courts  are  of  such  variety  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  summarize  them  here,  except  to 
say  that  all  states  have  a  supreme  court,  or 
court  of  appeals,  with  a  number  of  lower  courts. 
The  judicial  systems  of  the  states  are  described 
in  the  articles  on  each  state. 

Types  of  Local  Government.  As  the  state  is 
the  aouree  of  all  home  government,  it  provides 
for  local  administration.  There  are  three  gen- 
eral types  of  local  government,  based  on  early 
colonial  forms: 

<  1  >  In  the  township  or  New  England  type,  the 
town  or  township  la  the  unit  of  government. 
The  town  officers  are  chosen  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing oC  the  voters,  and  they  transact  all  the  pub- 
lic bualneaa. 
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(2)  In  the  county  or  Virginia  type,  the  local 
unit  is  the  county.  Public  business  is  transacted 
by  elected  officers,  usually  called  county  conunis- 
sioners  or  supervisors.  This  type  still  predomi* 
nates  in  the  Southern  states,  where  large  estates 
and  relatively  low  density  of  population  formerly 
prevailed. 

(3)  In  the  mixed  type  the  best  elements  of  the 
other  typeB  are  found,  both  the  county  and  town- 


ship existing,  one  within  the  other.  The  town- 
ship offlcdrs  have  certain  local  functions,  but  the 
more  important  duties  fall  on  county  officers. 
This  compromise  system,  which  originated  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  has  proved  more 
satisfactory  than  either  of  the  others,  and  has 
been  generally  used  as  a  model  in  the  newer 
Western  states.  It  is  economical,  and  stimtilates 
local  interest  in  government. 


Summary  of  United  States  History 


Discovery  and  Exploration.  When  Colum- 
bus in  1492  first  landed  in  the  New  World,  he 
found  a  native  race  of  red  men,  whom  he  called 
Indians,  because  he  thought  that  this  land  was 
India.  Who  these  Indians  were,  whether  they 
were  of  mixed  European  and  Asiatic  origin, 
whether  they  were  descendants  of  the  Mound 
Builders  or  of  some  other  race,  is  not  certain. 
It  is  also  uncertain  who  among  modem  Euro- 
peans was  the  first  to  reach  America.  Norse 
tradition  says  that  in  the  year  1000  Leif,  the 
son  of  Eric  the  Red,  found  a  land  in  the  west 
which  he  called  Vinland,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  hardy  fisherman  of  Northern  Europe 
crossed  the  Atlantic  both  before  and  after  Leifs 
supposed  voyage. 

The  real  discoverers  of  the  New  World  were 
the  men. who  reached  it,  explored  it,  and  re- 
turned home  to  tell  the  tale.  First  of  these 
was  Christopher  Columbus,  who  discovered  the 
Bahamas  and  Cuba  in  1492.  The  discovery  of 
the  mainland  of  North  America  is  credited  to 
John  Cabot,  who  explored  the  Labrador  coast 
in  1497;  his  son  Sebastian  Cabot  also  made 
several  voyages  to  the  same  region.  About 
the  same  time  Americus  Vespucius  was  explor- 
ing the  coast  of  Brazil.  Balboa  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  1513,  and  Ponce  De  Leon 
searched  for  the  fountain  of  youth  in  Florida 
in  the  same  year.  In  1521  Cortez  conquered 
Mexico,  Fernando  De  Soto  discovered  the 
Mississippi  River  in  1541,  while  Coronado  ex- 
plored what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States.  Other  early  explorers  were  Nar- 
vaez,  Verrazano  and  Magellan. 

First  Settlements.  The  earliest  attempts  at 
permanent  settlement  were  made  by  the  French. 
Jacques  Cartier,  who  in  1534  sailed  up  the  Saint 
Lawrence  as  far  as  Montreal,  established  a  set- 
tlement there  in  1540,  but  abandoned  it  three 
years  later.  In  Florida  the  French  Huguenots, 
under  the  leadership  of  Jean  Ribault,  estab- 
led  a  colony,  but  they  were  wiped  out  in 
a  Spanish  force.  On  the  site  of  the 
rttlement  the  Spanish  built  a  fort, 
ich  grew  the  town  of  Saint  Augus- 


tine, the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
United  States. 

While  the  Spaniards  gradually  established 
their  power  in  the  southern  part  of  North 
America  and  in  all  of  South  America  except 
Brazil,  the  French  were  occupying  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Valley,  whence  trappers,  traders  and 
priests  peifetrated  the  great  interior  valley  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  work  of  seizing  and 
holding  this  great  area  for  France  were  many 
great  leaders — Champlain,  Marquette,  Joliet, 
La  Salle,  Frontenac,  Iberville.  From  Quebec  to 
Mobile  their  missions  and  trading  posts  dotted 
the  country.  But  the  French,  like  the  Span- 
iards, were  not  great  colonizers;  they  came  as 
conquerors,  to  acquire  a  new  dominion  for  the 
king  and  the  Church.  The  English  colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  came  to  establish  new  homes 
for  themselves.  They  brought  their  social  in- 
stitutions, their  schools  and  churches  and  their 
political  beliefs.  Many  of  them,  too,  came  not 
from  love  of  adventure  or  in  the  search  for 
wealth,  but  because  of  political  or  religious  per- 
secution. These  differences  in  character  and 
purposes  of  the  people  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  English  influence  prevailed  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Thirteen  Original  Colonies.  In  the  early 
explorations  the  English  had  taken  little  part. 
Not  until  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  began 
in  1558,  did  England  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
claims  which  the  voyages  of  the  two  Cabots 
had  given  her.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  were  leaders  in  exploration,  but 
Raleigh's  attempts  to  found  a  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia were  failures.  In  1606  King  James  I 
granted  to  the  London  Company  and  the  Plym- 
outh Company  charters  by  which  they  had  the 
right  to  colonize  and  trade  in  "Virginia."  As 
defined  by  these  charters  Virginia  extended 
from  34'  to  45'  N.,  or  from  Cape  Fear  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  In  1607  the  London  Company, 
which  had  been  granted  "Southern  Virginia," 
founded  Jamestown,  the  first  English  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
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1820  the  PilgTims,  who  bad  received  a  erant 
from  the  London  Compaoy,  Itmded  by  mutoke 
at  Plymouth,  which  was  in  the  Plymouth  Com 
paoy's  grant.  Two  noteworthy  events  occurred 
at  Jamestown  in  1619;  these  were  the  meet  ng 
of  the  first  legislative  assembly  n  Amenca  and 
the  first  importation  of  lOegro  slaves 

Other  English  eettlementfl  began  to  dot  the 
coast.     In    1628   Salem  was  founded  ae   the 
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Other  troubles  in  Massachusetts  had  led  sev- 
eral congregst  ens  to  move  n  a  body  to  the 
Connect  cut  R  ver  valley  where  they  founded 
W  ndsor  Hartford  and  o  her  towns.  These 
He  tlementa   n  1639  drew  up  a  wn  ten  conetitu- 

on  cal  ed  the  Fundamental  O  ders  of  Con- 
nect cu  wh  ch  un  ted  them  n  a  sort  of  re- 
publ  c  he  fourth  of  the  CO  omea  This  wasAot 
only  the  first  wr   ten  cons   tut  on  in  America, 


COMPARATIVE  LATITUDES,    NORTH  AND  SOUTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR 
In  the  above  map  ot  Ihe  two  Americas  South  America  has  been  folded  upon  the  northern  heail- 
phere.  at  the  equator.     Rio  de  Janeiro's  latitude  south  compares  with  that  of  Havana,   north ;  Val- 
paraiso's,  with   Savannah's.      Those   latitudes   In   the  United  States  and  Canada  where  population  la 

J !_-. n,r.  -_j  ■•^. .,_ .  ...___   —    jjii    clllea    of    Importance    In    the    corresponding 

_   __ , _..    __    world  latitudes.  It  may  be  noted  that  Ixindon  and 

t  equal  distances  north  ot  tho  equator. 


Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  By  1650  there  were 
five  separate  coloniea  in  New  England,  each 
composed  of  several  towns  and  smaller  settle- 
ments. The  largest  was  Massachusetts  Bay, 
with  its  center  at  Boston.  North  of  this  colony 
were  a  few  small  settlements  io  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine,  but  these  were  not  united  or 
large  enough  to  be  considered  a  separate  colony. 
The  second  colony  was  Plymouth,  founded  by 
the  Puritans.  The  third  was  Rhode  Island. 
founded  by  Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, two  religious  exiles  from  Maesachusetts. 


but  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  a  new  state  had  been  created  by  a 
constitution.  The  colony  of  New  Haven  was 
established  in  1639,  but  was  united  to  Connecti- 
cut in  16S2.  An  event  of  much  importance  was 
the  formation  of  the  New  England  Confedera- 
tion in  1643. 

While  New  England  was  thus  growing,  colo- 
nies were  being  established  at  other  places. 
Maryland  was  founded  in  1634  by  settlers  sent 
out  by  Lord  Baltimore,  the  lord  proprietor. 
Meanwhile,  five  years  after  Henry  Hudson  ex- 
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within  a  year,  but  Parliament  also  passed  the 
Declaratory  Act,  restating  the  principle  of 
colonial  taxation.  Though  the  Stamp  Act  was 
repealed  largely  because  of  a  ministerial  change 
at  home — Pitt  became  Prime  Minister — ^the 
colonists  properly  interpreted  the  repeal  as  a 
victory  for  them,  and  were  quick  to  appreciate 
their  growing  power. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  however,  was 
followed  by  the  Townshend  Acts,  one  of  which 
provided  duties  on  glass,  lead,  tea  and  other 
commodities.  It  must  be  remembered  that  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  these  numerous  taxes 
was  the  British  government's  intention  to  main- 
tain a  standing  army  in  the  colonies,  ostensibly 
to  furnish  protection,  but  also,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  enforce  the  acts  of  Parliament.  The 
bitter  opposition  of  the  colonists  to  this  policy 
had  its  climax  in  the  Boston  Massacre  in  1770. 
Actual  bloodshed  seemed  to  have  had  a  sober- 
ing effect  on  both  sides  for  over  a  year,  but  in 
June,  1772,  the  British  schooner  Gaspee,  which 
had  been  trying  to  suppress  smuggling  in  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  was  destroyed  by  a  band  of 
colonists,  and  in  December,  1773,  a  crowd  of 
Boetonians,  disguised  as  Indians,  threw  some 
340  chests  of  tea  into  Boston  harbor.  As  a 
punishment  for  such  acts.  Parliament  in  1774 
passed  the  Quebec  Act  and  a  number  of  co- 
ercive measures  (see  Intolerable  Acts),  in- 
cluding the  Charter  Act,  which  greatly  less- 
ened the  degree  of  popular  control  of  the 
Massachusetts  government,  and  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  which  closed  the  port  of  Boston  to 
commerce.  At  the  same  time  General  Thomas 
Gage  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
with  orders  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  these  acts, 
by  force  if  necessary. 

Massachusetts,  now  sorely  beset,  asked  the 
views  of  the  other  colonies,  and  issued  a  call 
for  a  congress,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  to  dis- 
cuss measures  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
colonists.  This  body,  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  met  on  September  1,  1774,  and  after 
passing  resolutions  supporting  Massachusetts 
and  agreeing  not  to  import  goods  from  Great 
Britain,  adjourned  until  May  1,  1775.  In  the 
meantime  the  British  government  had  resolved 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  had  sent  10,000  addi- 
tional troops  to  America.  Especially  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  feeling  that  war  was  inevitable  was 
growing  stronger,  and  General  Gage  sent  sev- 
eral expeditions  to  seize  the  stores  of  military 
supplies  which  the  colonists  were  collecting. 
On  April  19,  1775,  one  of  these  expeditions,  on 
its  way  to  Concord,  met  opposition  at  the  vil- 


lage of  Lexington,  where  the  first  blood  in  the 
Revolution  was  shed  (see  Lexington,  Battle 
op). 

There  was  no  longer  thought  of  compromise. 
The  news  of  the  encounters  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  brought  nearly  fifteen  thousand  "min- 
utemen"  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  So  strong 
was  the  feeling  of  resistance  that  during  1774 
and  1775  the  governors  of  nearly  all  the  colo- 
nies resigned  or  fled  to  England,  and  the  gen- 
eral government  was  now  assumed  by  the 
second  Continental  Congress,  which  resolved  to 
raise  an  army  of  2,000  men.  The  first  impor- 
tant battle  between  the  British  forces  and  the 
Americans  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  where  the  Brit- 
ish won  a  victory,  but  at  such  cost  that  its 
moral  effect  on  the  Americans  was  good.  The 
history  of  the  war  is  given  in  a  special  article 
on  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America.  (See, 
also,  articles  on  the  leading  soldiers  and  states- 
men of  the  period.) 

The  Articles  of  Confederation.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  colonists  insisted  that  they 
were  fighting  merely  for  their  rights,  and  de- 
clared themselves  loyal  subjects  of  the  king. 
But  the  course  of  events  led  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  on  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  proclaimed.  Even  earlier, 
however,  the  individual  colonies  had  begun  to 
organize  state  governments  and  had  adopted 
constitutions.  The  great  problem  now  before 
the  Congress  was  how  to  form  a  permanent 
government  which  should  unite  these  new 
states.  The  first  draft  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  sought  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  was  prepared  by  John  Dickinson  and 
submitted  to  Congress  soon  after  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  the 
rush  of  war  matters  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside 
until  the  autumn  of  1777. 

The  Articles  were  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  method  of  government  then  in  vogue,  but 
they  had  many  weaknesses.  So  strong  was  the 
sentiment  for  state's  rights  that  even  this  weak 
national  organization  was  not  completed  with- 
out difficulty.  All  of  the  large  states  except 
Pennsylvania  had  claims  to  areas  west  of  the 
Appalachians.  The  small  states — New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland — hesitated  to  enter  the  Confedera- 
tion if  \he  large  states  were  to  be  still  further 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  this  western  terri- 
tory; they  insisted  that  all  these  claims  should 
be  yielded  to  the  United  States.  Jealousy,  and 
perhaps  a  fear  that  they  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  large  states,  led  the  small  states  to  take 
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this  stand.  Maryland  held  out  until  1781,  when 
Congress  declared  that  the  ceded  land  should 
be  divided  into  states  which  should  have  all 
the  rights  of  the  original  states.  All  the  other 
states  having  already  ratified  the  Articles, 
Maryland's  ratification  finally  put  them  into 
effect. 

Soon  after  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
first  submitted  to  the  states  there  was  a  belief 
in  many  quarters  that  a  stronger  central  gov- 
ernment was  necessary,  but  it  took  years  of 
bitter  experience  to  make  this  need  clear  to 
everybody.  The  worst  flaw  in  the  government 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was 
that  the  central  government  was  powerless  to 
raise  money  by  taxation.  In  the  years  1783- 
1786  Congress  made  requisitions  on  the  states 
for  about  110,000,000,  but  less  than  one-fourth 
of  this  amount  was  received.  Important  legis- 
lation in  Congress  was  almost  impossible  under 
the  Confederation,  because  the  votes  of  nine 
states  were  needed  to  pass  a  law.  There  was  no 
executive  head  of  the  government.  Congress 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  mere  name,  and  the 
separate  states  were  losing  all  sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  each  other. 

Independence  had  been  won  by  arms,  but  it 
now  seemed  that  unity  could  not  be  won  by 
any  means.  Congress  asked  for  power  to  con- 
trol commerce,  but  the  states  refused  to  give  it. 
The  decisions  of  various  state  courts  differed  on 
similar  issues,  and  Congress  had  no  way  of 
reconciling  them.  One  power  Congress  had,  and 
which  it  exercised,  was  control  of  the  territory 
ceded  by  the  various  states  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  famous  Ordinance  of  1787  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  creditable  monument  of 
what  John  Fiske  has  called  the  ^'critical  period 
of  American  history." 

The  machinery  of  Federal  government  had 
practically  broken  down  several  years  befdre 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The  national 
government,  as  Washington  said,  was  but  "the 
shadow  without  the  substance.''  The  ablest 
men,  who  might  have  built  up  a  strong  govern- 
ment if  there  had  been  any  foundation,  pre- 
ferred to  give  their  time  to  state  and  local 
affairs.  To  amend  the  Articles  was  practically 
impossible,  as  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
states  was  needed.  But  underneath  this  shad- 
owy stnicture  of  Confederation  was  the  fact 
that  union  and  independence  were  comple- 
mentary,   and   that   the   thirteen   colonies,   in 

g^  senses  at  least,  had  become  a  nation. 

■j^  this  fact  was  reflected  in  the  general 

^■^nt  a  change  was  inevitable. 


Adot^tion  of  the  Constitution.  The  change 
came  in  a  roundabout  way.  In  1785  Maryland 
and  Virginia  appointed  delegates  to  arrange  for 
the  regulation  of  navigation  on  the  Potomac 
River  and  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  delegates,  the  Virginia  assembly 
proposed  a  convention,  in  which  all  the  states 
should  be  represented,  to  draw  up  commercial 
regulations  for  the  United  States.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1786,  but 
only  five  states  were  represented.  At  Alexan- 
der Hamilton's  suggestion  this  Annapolis  Con- 
vention adjourned  after  issuing  an  appeal  to  all 
the  states  to  send  delegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
following  year.  Congress  seconded  the  call  for 
the  convention,  and  on  May  25,  1787,  delegates 
from  all  the  states  except  Rhode  Island  met  in 
Philadelphia. 

An  abler  body  of  men  has  probably  never 
met  in  the  United  States.  George  Washington 
was  elected  president  of  the  convention. 
Among  the  delegates  were  James  Madison,  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  Robert  Morris,  James  Wilson, 
Rufus  King,  Elbndge  Gerry,  Roger  Sherman, 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 

The  sessions  of  the  Convention  soon  showed 
that  there  was  a  sharp  decision  among  the 
delegates  on  two  fundamental  questions — the 
basis  of  representation  in  Congress  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  states  should  surrender  their 
sovereign  rights  to  the  national  government. 
As  to  representation,  two  plans  were  first  pro- 
posed: the  "Virginia  plan,"  advocated  by  the 
large  states,  provided  that  in  both  houses  repre- 
sentation should  be  by  population;  the  "New 
Jersey  Plan,"  advocated  by  the  small  states, 
provided  for  equal  representation  in  both 
branches.  The  plan  finally  adopted  was  a  com- 
promise, equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
and  representation  by  population  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  As  to  the  powers  of  the 
national  government,  one  party  wished  a  strong, 
centralized  system;  the  other,  a  decentralised 
system,  in  which  the  states  should  remain  su- 
preme. Here  again  compromise  was  necessary, 
all  powers  not  granted  to  the  new  government 
being  reserved  to  the  states. 

Thus,  in  all  essentials  a  compromise,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  completely 
satisfied  but  few  people.  The  differences  which 
had  existed  among  the  delegates  now  appeared 
among  the  states,  when  the  Constitution  was 
9ubn^tted  for  their  approval.     EqpeciaU^  in 
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...      ..  led    the    western    boundary;    beyond    was    the    dominion    Of    Spanish 

,   and  at  the  south  Spain  owned  the  Florida  peninsula. 

Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Virginia  there  emment,   based   on  s  Constitution   which   was 

was  great  opposition.    The  leader?  in  the  fight  generally  regarded  as  the  best  that  could  be 

for  adoption  were  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  made  at  that  time.    At  the  head  of  the  govem- 

WTOte  nearly  all  of  the  papers  in  the  Federal-  ment  was  a  man  of  tried  ability,  who  had  kept 

itt,  and  James  Madison,  John  Jay  and  Henry  out  of  factional  quarrels  and  had  earned  uni- 

Lee.     Washington  also  favored  its  adoption,  versal  re^ct.    The  administration  needed  all 

The  Convention  adjoumed  on  September  17,  the  encouragement  it  could  gather  from  these 


178S,  and  on  June  25  and  July  28,  respectively, 
Virgiiiia  and  New  York  voted  for  it.  North 
Carolina  did  not  ratify  the  Constitution  until 
November,  1789,  and  Rhode  Island  not  until 
May,  1790. 

After  the  ratification  by  all  the  states,  the 
old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  planned  the 
details  of  the  election  for  national  ofGcers.  In 
February,  1789,  George  Washington  was  elected 
President,  and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 
The  inauguration  took  pli 
>t  New  York. 


facts;  many  important  questions  demanded 
prompt  settlement,  and  there  were  already  two 
political  factions  which  differed  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  powers  granted  to  the  national 
government  (see  ANTi-FEDERAuais)  Fedbbaust 
Pabty). 

Washington  appointed  Hamilton,  the  leader 
of  the  Federalists,  or  loose  constructionists,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  JeCerson,  the 
leading  strict  constructionist,  as  Secretary  of 
April  30,  1789,  State.  On  Hamilton  particularly  fell  the  bur- 
den of  organising  the  new  government.    The 


Vatiocial   Government.     Federal  Supremacy,  first  tariff  act,  the  act  creating  a  Bank  of  the 

Hius  ended  the  Confederation,  which  had  never  United  States,  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts 

been  more  than  the  "league  of  friendship"  it  and  the  funding  of  the  national   debt  were 

dumed  to  be,  and  had  occasionally  threatened  adopted  substantially  as  he  had  planned.    The 

to  be  leas.   In  its  place  wu  a  new  national  gov-  national  mint  and  system  of  coinage  were  also 
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established  by  him.  The  adoption  by  the  First 
Congress  (1791)  of  the  first  ten  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  bill  of  rights,  was  important  in  that  it 
helped  to  quench  some  lingering  opposition  to 
the  new  government.  On  the  whole  the  first 
administration  of  Washington  proved  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  government;  the  states  found 
that  they  had  now  to  deal  with  a  government 
possessing  powers  which  it  was  not  unwilling  to 
use.  During  this  administration  Congress  chose 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  as  the  site  of  a  per- 
manent capital  of  the  United  States. 

In  1793  Washington  was  reelected  President, 
though  somewhat  against  his  own  wishes.  His 
first  administration  was  concerned  almost  ex- 
clusively with  domestic  affairs— with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  governmental  machinery. 
During  his  second  administration  interest  was 
centered  almost  as  exclusively  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, particularly  with  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  were  then  at  war.  The  first  important 
incident  was  the  arrival  of  Edmond  Genet,  who 
sought  aid  for  the  new  French  republic.  He 
commissioned  privateers,  and  even  tried  to 
raise  recruits  for  an  expedition  to  seize  Louisi- 
ana from  Spain,  but  Washington  issued  a  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality  and  warned  Genet  to 
cease  his  activities.  The  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality, the  first  act  of  its  kind  in  United  States 
history,  caused  a  distinctly  partisan  division  in 
pohtics. 

The  followers  of  Jefferson,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Thomas  Paine  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution, reproached  the  administration  for  its  in- 
gratitude to  France,  accused  it  of  monarchical 
tendencies,  and  began  to  call  themselves  Re- 
publicans, or  Democratic-Republicans.  The 
Federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that 
the  British  form  of  government,  if  the  king 
were  removed,  was  best,  and  their  sympathies 
lay  with  England  in  the  war.  The  unsatisfac- 
tory Jay  Treaty,  together  with  England's  re- 
fusal to  surrender  her  forts  in  the  Northwest 
and  to  grant  any  rights  to  American  shipping, 
also  strengthened  the  Republican  opposition. 
The  first  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
the  Whisky  Insurrection,  it  was  even  charged, 
was  stirred  up  by  the  French  party.  By  treaty 
with  Spain  in  1795,  the  United  States  secured 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  as 
the  result  of  Anthony  Wayne's  victory  over  the 
Lans  at  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  (1794), 
the  present  state  of  Ohio  was  opened 
settlement. 

with  France  came  to  a  head  in 


1797,  when  France  demanded  that  the  Jay 
Treaty  be  annulled  and  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States.  John  Adams, 
who  had  succeeded  Washington  as  President, 
sent  three  commissioners,  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 
John  Marshall  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  to  Paris,  to 
negotiate  for  a  renewal  of  relations,  but  the 
mission  failed  (see  X  Y  Z  (Dobrespondence). 
For  a  short  time  it  appeared  that  war  would 
result.  Washington  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  and  the  President  was 
authorized  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, but  except  for  a  few  small  naval  en- 
counters, open  warfare  was  prevented  because 
Napoleon  in  1799  overthrew  the  Directory  and 
renewed  friendly  relations. 

The  excitement  over  the  threatened  war  had 
important  political  results.  It  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  of  1798, 
which  roused  great  opposition  among  the  Re- 
publicans and  induced  Jefferson  and  Madison 
to  frame  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions. It  also  led  to  a  split  in  the  Federalist 
party,  Hamilton  being  in  favor  of  keeping  up 
the  war  spirit,  while  Adams  inclined  to  peace. 
The  Hamilton  faction  voted  for  Charles  C. 
Pinckney  in  the  election  of  1800,  cutting  Adams' 
electoral  vote  in  half.  Burr  and  Jefferson,  the 
Republican  candidates,  each  received  seventy- 
three  votes,  Adams  sixty-five  votes,  and  Pinck- 
ney sixty-four  votes.  The  election  was  thus 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  finally  elected  Jefferson  President  and 
Burr  Vice-President. 

Jefferson  and  Madison.  This  election  of  1800 
ended  Federalist  supremacy.  It  marked  the 
reaction  away  from  centralization  of  authority, 
from  an  aristocratic  government,  some  histo- 
rians have  said,  to  democracy  and  equal  rights 
for  every*  individual.  Some  writers  have  even 
spoken  of  the  ''revolution  of  1800,''  so  great  was 
the  change  in  the  government's  attitude.  Jeffer- 
son took  office  with  the  belief  that  the  Consti- 
tution stated  all  the  powers  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  that  it  was  proper  to  reduce  these 
admitted  powers  to  a  minimum.  His  policy  of 
strict  construction  was  pushed  aside  by  cir- 
cumstances. The  war  with  Tripoli  (see  Bab- 
baby)  compelled  the  government  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  Again,  in  1803 
Jefferson  took  a  step  necessitating  a  broader 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  than  any  act 
of  either  of  his  predecessors,  both  loose  con- 
structionists; this  was  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana. To  explore  this  great  addition  to  United 
States  territory  he  sent  out  the  Lewis  and 
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Clarke  Expedition,  which  also  established  a 
claim  to  the  Oregon  country.  A  repetition  of 
the  troubles  attending  Jefferson's  election  to 
the  Presidency  was  made  impossible  in  1804  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  electors  being  thereafter  re- 
quired to  vote  separately  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

Jefferson  was  reelected  President  in  1804, 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  his  opponent,  receiving 
only  fourteen  electoral  votes  to  Jefferson's  162. 
George.  Clinton  was  elected  Vice-President. 
Though  all  his  important  achievements  were 
contrary  to  his  own  theory  of  government,  Jef- 
ferson's first  administration  was  a  pronounced 
success,  and  his  party  was  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  term. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  Jay  Treaty  in  1806, 
Jefferson's  troubles  began.  He  refused  the  only 
treaty  which  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  offer 
as  a  substitute.  As  Great  Britain  was  at  war 
with  some  country  nearly  all  the  time,  what 
was  to  become  of  American  commerce?  Great 
Britain  said  that  any  shipment  from  colonies  to 
a  mother  country  at  war.  with  Great  Britain 
was  contraband,  and  that  the  United  States  as 
the  carrier  would  be  an  ally  of  the  other  coun- 
try. This  was  a  new  policy,  for  Great  Britain 
had  previously  admitted  that  transshipment  or 
"breaking  bulk"  in  a  United  States  port  would 
be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  neutral  trade. 
Now  the  United  States  sought  to  enforce  this 
old  doctrine  by  moral  force  alone.  Great 
Britain,  by  orders  in  council,  declared  Europe 
in  ia  state  of  blockade;  Napoleon  replied  by 
the  Berlin  Decree,  blockading  the  British  Isles; 
to  this  Great  Britain  retorted  by  forbidding 
American  commerce  with  any  nation  where 
British  trade  was  excluded.  Napoleon  issued  a 
last  decree  at  Milan,  declaring  that  any  vessel 
which  submitted  to  search  by  a  British  vessel 
was  a  lawful  prize. 

The  only  effective  method  of  replying  to 
these  various  documents  was  a  naval  war;  in- 
stead, Congress  passed  the  Embargo  Act  of 
1807  and  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  of  1809, 
which  literally  destroyed  American  commerce 
and  caused  great  hardships  among  many  classes, 
particularly  in  mercantile  New  England.  Re- 
lations with  Great  Britain  were  further  em- 
barrassed by  the  impressment  of  American  sea- 
men. Jefferson's  second  administration  was  also 
noteworthy  for  the  prompt  suppression  of 
Burr's  conspiracy,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  1808  and  for  Fulton's  success  in  build- 
ing the  first  steamboat. 


The  War  of  1812.  All  these  events,  however, 
were  overshadowed  by  the  troubles  with  Great 
Britain,  as  James  Madison,  Jefferson's  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  successor  as  President, 
soon  found.  Madison  attempted  to  carry  on 
Jefferson's  policy,  but  without  success.  The  war 
party  was  constantly  growing  in  strength,  par- 
ticularly after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in 
which  General  William  Henry  Harrison  de- 
feated the  Indians,  most  of  whom  fled  to 
Canada.  The  political  campaigns  of  1811-1812 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  many  of  the  "sub- 
mission men,"  and  the  election  of  young  men 
from  the  South  and  West,  like  Henry  Clay, 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  William  H.  Crawford, 
who  were  determined  to  fight.  Madison  still 
counselled  peace,  but  the  war  party  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  on  June  18,  1812,  three 
months  after  the  beginning  of  his  second  term 
as  President,  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain.  (For  the  story  of  the  military  and 
naval  operations,  see  War  of  1812.) 

A  New  Era.  The  end  of  the  war  marked  the 
end  of  an  era  in  United  States  history.  During 
the  war  or  immediately  after  its  close  Congress 
had  passed  numerous  laws  to  which  the  Demo- 
cratic-Republicans had  formerly  been  bitterly 
opposed.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
been  rechartered,  a  protective  tariff  had  been 
passed  (1816),  and  large  amounts  were  appro- 
priated for  internal  improvements.  The  Fed- 
eralists' thunder  had  been  stolen.  Furthermore, 
the  unpatriotic  though  not  wholly  unjustified 
criticisms  which  the  Federalists  had  heaped  on 
the  administration  for  its  conduct  of  the  war 
made  the  Federalist  party  very  unpopular. 
Lastly,  the  entrance  of  the  West  as  a  political 
factor  meant  a  new  impulse  toward  national- 
ism, and  it  introduced  new  issues. 

New  Issues  and  New  Parties.  These  new  is- 
sues were  the  tariff  and  slavery,  but  during  the 
whole  of  Monroe's  administratiqn  the  discus- 
sion of  these  topics,  though  earnest,  was  so 
lacking  in  bitterness  that  these  eight  years 
(1817-1825)  are  generally  known  as  the  "Era 
of  Good  Feeling."  It  was  essentially  a  period 
of  transition  and  development.  Six  new  states 
were  admitted — Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Maine  and  Missouri.  The  Erie 
Canal  and  other  improvements  were  completed. 
Two  events  of  far-reaching  importance — one 
in  domestic  politics,  one  foreign — stand  out  in 
Monroe's  administration.  These,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  are  discussed  in  special 
articles. 
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I>uriDg  most  of  M<uiroe'B  ftdminietrBtions 
there  bad  been  only  one  organiced  political 
party,  the  RepublicaD;  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1S24  was  waged  largely  on  the  per- 
Boaalities  of  the  candidates,  Andrew  Jackaon, 
John  Quincy  Adama,  Henry  Clay  and  William 
H,  Crawford,  all  of  whom  claimed  to  be  Re- 
publicans, As  DO  candidate  received  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote,  the  election  waa  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the 
adherents  of  Clay  coat  their  votes  for  Adama, 
thus  securing  the  latter's  election  over  Jackson, 
who  had  received  the  largest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  Calhoun  waa  chosen  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  election  of  Adams  was  followed  by 
a  howl  from  the  JacksonJans,  who  insisted  that 
there  had  been  a  "corrupt  bargain"  between 
Adams  and  Clay.  All  the  bitterness  which  had 
been  held  in  check  for  several  years  now  burst 
forth.  So  violent  did  the  opposition  become 
that  the  administration  was  able  to  carry  out 
few  of  itjj  policies.  It  did,  however,  spend  large 
Buma  of  money  on  various  internal  improve- 
ments, and  it  secured  the  passage  of  the  protec- 
tive tariff  act  of  1828,  often  called  the  "Tariff 
of  AbominatioDs."  This  act  led  to  the  nullifica- 
tion controversy  a  few  yeara  later. 

Adams'  administration  was  further  note- 
worthy for  rapid  immigration  to  the  West,  and 
for  the  formation  of  new  political  parties.  The 
basis  of  the  new  parties  was  largely  antagonism 
between  .\dams  and  Jackson;  the  Adams  and 
Clay  faction  took  the  name  of  National  Re- 
publican party,  later  changed  to  Whig,  while 
the  Jackson  men  called  themselves  Democrats, 
instead  of  Democratic-Republicans,  as  formerly. 
There  was  a  growing  discontent  with  the  Adams 
admint^tratLon.  with  existing  poUtical  condi- 
tions and  other  standards  in  life.  This  feeling 
showed  itself  in  such  chat^es  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  national  conventions  for  the  Congres- 
sional caucus  (see  page  1239),  and  particularly 
in  the  ekction  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  President. 

Jackson  and  Tan  Buien.  Jackson's  Presi- 
dency, from  1829  to  1837,  has  often  been  called 
hJB  "reign."  Certainly  his  decisive,  abrupt 
character  dominated  the  government,  although 
Tia  continually  fighting  to  have  his  way. 
great  issues  were  the  rechartering  of  the 
of  the  United  States  and  the  enforce- 
of  the  high  tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832. 
Carolinti'a  threat  to  secede  if  these  laws 
<i  led  to  the  famous  nullification 
a  feature  of  which  was  the  great 
sea  Daniel  Webster  and  Robert  Y. 
Nuujfication).    Jackson  waa  op- 
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posed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States; 
vetoed  a  bill  renewing  its  charter,  made  t 

Bank  the  chief  issue  of  his  campaign  in  IK 
and  was  triumphantly  reelected  Presidei 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  chosen  Vice-Presidei 
Indian  wars  in  Georgia  and  Florida  gave  mu 
trouble  during  the  second  administration  (s 
Seminole;  OscEoia^;  Cbbiokkk),  and  the  Bla 
Hawk  War  had  to  be  checked  in  the  We 
Jackson  also  introduced  the  "spoils  systei 
into  national  politics  (see  Civil  Skbvice). 

Jackson's  successor  was  Van  Buren,  his  frie: 
and  supporter,  who  continued  his  opposition 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  finally  i 
placed  that  institution  with  the  independe 
treasury  system  of  to-day  {see  THEASiraT  E 
partment).  Van  Buren  was  unfortunate  in  i 
ginning  his  administration  under  the  shadow 
the  great  panic  of  1837,  precipitated  by  Pre 
dent  Jackson's  specie  circular  of  1836,  whi 
ordered  land  agents  to  accept  only  gold  a 
silver  in  payment  of  public  lands.  This  ord 
following  an  era  of  over-expansion,  of  "wi] 
cat"  banks  and  still  wilder  internal  improi 
ments,  brought  large  sums  of  paper  money 
the  East,  where  many  banks  simply  ctoe 
their  doors  without  a  struggle  to  redeem  t 
depreciated  paper.   See  Wildc^^t  Banks. 

Rise  and  Decline  oj  the  Whigs.  Chiefly 
the  result  of  the  financial  and  industrial  t 
pressioQ  which  followed.  Van  Buren  became  i 
creasingly  unpopular,  and  in  the  election 
1840,  known  as  the  "!og<cabin  and  hard-dc 
campaign,"  was  defeated  for  reelection  by  W 
liam  Henry  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate, 
this  election  the  Liberty  party  presented  t 
first  candidate  for  President  on  an  antislavE 
platform.  Harrison  died  a  month  after  I 
inauguration,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Tyl 
who  had  been  formerly  a  Democrat.  1 
quickly  came  into  conflict  with  the  Whigs  wh 
Congress  passed  a  law  establishing  a  fiscal  ba 
of  the  United  States,  modeled  on  the  old  ba 
which  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  had  overthrow 
To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  Tyler  veto 
this  bill,  as  he  did  a  second  bill  which  v 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  his  own  sugg 
tions.  It  was  clear  that  Tyler  at  heart  was  si 
a  Democrat.  The  Whigs  were  furious,  Ty 
was  read  out  of  the  party,  and  the  entire  Ca 
net  except  Webster  resigned.  Webster 
mained  only  to  complete  the  Webeter-Aahb 
ton  Treaty;   then  he,  too,  refused  to  aei 

Thus  deserted  by  the  Whigs,  Tyler  turned 
support  to  the  Democrats,  but  the  Whigs  v 
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The  Louisiana  Purchase  inished  the  American  boundary  westward  half  way  ti 
Spain  Htm  retklned  Florida  and  the  mountain  section. 


in  the  majority  in  Congress,  and  they  kept 
Tyler  practically  helpless.  The  Senate  vetoed 
a  treaty,  n^otiated  by  the  administration,  for 
the  future  annexation  of  Texas.  The  Texas 
question  now  became  of  paramount  impor- 
tance; if  Texas  were  not  annexed,  the  time 
might  come  when  the  free  states  could  control 
the  Senate  as  they  now  controlled  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  possibility  was  far  from 
temote,  as  the  growth  of  the  Liberty  party 
showed ;  in  1840  James  G.  Bimey,  its  candidate, 
polled  only  7flOO  votes,  whereaa,  in  the  election 
which  now  ensued,  he  polled  nearly  70,000,  a 
sufficient  number  drawn  from  the  Whiga  to 
cause  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  over  Hemy 
Clay. 

Polk  was  elected  on  a  platform  which  de- 
manded the  "reannexation  of  Texas"  and  the 
"reoccupation  of  Oregon"  to  the  line  of  64°  40' 
N. .  Tlie  campaign  ciy  was  "fifty-four  forty  or 
fight,"  but  a  treaty  was  signed  on  June  15, 1846, 
iriiich  made  both  these  conditions  impossible 
bra  OuooK, subtitle  Oofemmenl  and  History). 
87fi 


Meanwhile,  the  Texas  question  was  settled  by 
annexation  and  the  admiasion  of  Texas  as  a 

The  Mexican  War,  which  followed,  was 
caused  by  Polk's  order  to  General  Zachaiy  Tay- 
lor to  take  possession  of  territory  claimed  by 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  war 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  considerable  terri* 
tory  to  the  United  States  (see  page  3764)  and 
in  the  increased  importance  of  the  slavery 
question  (see  Wilmot  Proviso).  The  Demo- 
cratic party  split  into  two  groups,  the  Southern 
element  favoring  squatter  sovereignty,  and  the 
NfHlhem  element  joining  with  the  Liberty  and 
the  antislavery  Whigs  to  form  the  Free-Soil 
party.  The  disorders  in  Califomilk,  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  the  gold  in  1848,  and  the 
great  rush  of  the  "Forty-niners"  was  another 
complication  in  the  situation  which  confronted 
the  administration.  Congress  was  so  hopelessly 
divided  into  factions  that  Polk  took  it  upon 
himself  to  authorize  the  Califomians  to  organ- 
ise a  state  government.     Polk,  however,  waa 
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succeeded  by  Zachary  Taylor  before  California 
was  admitted. 

Taylor's  election  was  regarded  as  a  great 
Whig  'triumph ;  in  reality  it  marked  the  down- 
fall of  the  Whigs.  Lfcwis  Cass,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  Van  Buren,  the  Free-Soil  candi- 
date, represented  parties  with  definite  policies. 
The  Whig  party  had  steadily  refused  to  com- 
mit itself  on  the  slavery  question;  its  policy 
was  to  evade  the  issue.  In  this  dilemma  its 
only  salvation  lay  in  Taylor,  the  "hero  of 
Buena  Vista,"  who  was  nominated  and  elected. 
The  Whigs,  however,  labored  for  conciliation, 
and  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Webster  and 
Clay,  achieved  the  Compromise  of  1850.  For 
a  short  time  these  compromise  measures  seemed 
to  be  a  real  solution  of  the  controversy,  and 
the  administration  of  Fillmore,  who  became 
President  after  the  untimely  death  of  Taylor, 
was  comparatively  free  from  violence  of  speech 
or  action. 

But  this  peacefulness  was  only  on  the  surface. 
The  Compromise  of  1850  was  followed  by  a 
period  like  that  preceding  the  War  of  1812. 
The  older  statesmen.  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
Polk  and  Taylor,  the  leaders  of  a  generation, 
had  died.  The  new  men  who  gradually  suc- 
ceeded to  their  leadership  were  radicals. 
Charles  Sumner,  William  H.  Seward  and  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  who  entered  the  Senate,  were 
antislavery  men  of  ability;  men  like  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  Congress  was  bound  to  de- 
fend the  institution  of  slaveiy  in  the  territories 
from  attack. 

Slavery  the  Issue.  In  this  period  of  transi- 
tion the  Democratic  candidate,  Franklin  Pierce, 
was  chosen  President  in  1852  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing electoral  vote.  Practically  the  whole  of 
Pierce's  administration  is  covered  by  the  fights 
in  Congress  over  the  admission  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  had  already  caused  considerable 
friction  between  the  North  and  South,  and  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854  reopened  all  the 
old  controversies.  Under  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, slavery  was  prohibited  in  these  terri- 
tories, but  by  this  new  act,  which  embodied  the 
theory  of  sq^^iatter  sovereignty,  championed  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
act  was  not  passed  without  a  bitter  struggle  in 
Congress,  while  in  the  territories  there  was  law- 
lessness and  bloodshed  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  local  governments  (see  Kansas,  sub- 
head History). 


Foreign  relations,  including  Commodore  Per- 
ly's  visit  to  Japan  and  the  Ostend  Manifesto, 
were  overshadowed  by  political  events  at  home. 
Between  1854  and  1856  there  arose  a  great 
political  party,  whose  announced  purpose  was 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories. Made  up  chiefly  of  Whigs  and  Know- 
Nothings,  this  opposition,  though  still  unor- 
ganized, elected  many  of  its  candidates  to 
Congress,  and  in  1855  controlled  the  House  of 
Representatives;  a  year  later,  when  it  had  be- 
come the  organized  Republican  party,  it  nearly 
elected  John  C.  Fremont  to  the  Presidency. 

The*  new  President  was  James  Buchanan,  by 
nature  a  conservative  and  a  believer  in  the 
theory  of  states'  rights.  Two  days  after  his 
inauguration,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  which  declared  the  im- 
constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect,  not  to  pro- 
hibit, slavery  in  the  territories.  The  storm  of 
indignation  which  arose  in  the  North  graduaUy 
led  the  South  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  North 
refused  to  recognize  this  duty  of  Congress,  and 
that  even  squatter  sovereignty  should  not  be 
accepted  by  the  South.  Although  Minnesota 
(1858)  and  Oregon  (1859)  were  admitted  as  free 
states,  the  Southern  Senators  were  determined 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  simi- 
lar terms.  The  North  was  rapidly  growing  in 
population  and  wealth ;  in  1790  no  greater  than 
the  South,  it  was  now  numerically  nearly  twice 
as  strong.  In  1859  occurred  John  Brown's  raid 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  a  misguided  attempt  to  free 
the  slaves,  which  yet  showed  the  South  the 
dangers  to  which  a  slave  population  of  4,000,- 
000  might  subject  the  white  population  of  only 
8,000,000. 

As  the  date  of  the  Presidential  election  of 
1860  drew  near  there  was  considerable  evidence 
of  the  sentiment  that  there  was  no  room  for  the 
South  in  an  antislavery  Union.  As  early  as 
July,  1859,  Senator  Alfred  Iverson  (1798-1874) 
of  Georgia,  declared  that  if  a  Free-Soil  Presi- 
dent were  elected  in  1860  he  would  favor  the 
formation  of  an  independent  Confederacy;  and 
a  few  months  later  the  governor  of  Georgia, 
Joseph  Emerson  Brown  (1821-1894),  announced 
similar  views. 

Division  and  War.  The  political  campaign 
of  1860  is  without  doubt  the  most  complicated 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
four  candidates,  John  C.  Breckinridge  repre- 
sented the  Southern  Democrats,  who  demanded 
that  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  territories; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  represented  the  Northern 
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Democrats,  who  supported  squatter  sovereignty 
and  the  Compromise  of  1850;  John  Bell  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Constitutional  Union 
(formerly  the  Know-Nothing)  party,  which 
wished  to  end  all  discussion  of  slavery.  The 
fourth  candidate  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  on  a  platform  which 
demanded  that  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  electoral  college,  but  his  popu- 
lar vote  was  considerably  less  than  one-half  of 
the  total.  There  is  good  basis  for  the  statement 
that  Lincoln  was  only  a  minority  President;  if 
the  Southern  states  had  not  seceded,  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  would  have  been  out= 
voted  until  the  very  end  of  his  first  administra- 
tion. In  South  Carolina,  after  the  Presidential 
electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature,  that 
body  remained  in  secession  until  it  was  evident 
that  Lincoln  would  be  elected.  It  then  sum- 
moned a  state  convention,  which  at  once  passed 
an  ''ordinance  of  secession."  South  Carolina 
was  followed  in  order  by  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Louisiana. 

In  February,  1861,  these  states  organized  a 
separate  government,  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  to  which  Texas,  Arkansas,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  were  admitted  later  in  1861. 
President  Buchanan,  though  publicly  denying 
the  right  of  the  states  to  secede,  maintained 
that  he  had  no  right  or  power  to  force  them 
to  remain  in  the  Union.  Congress  likewise  took 
no  action,  except  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  free 
state.  The  only  signs  that  the  North  realized 
the  approach  of  a  great  conflict  were  the  state 
elections.  Most  of  the  states,  in  1860  and  1861, 
elected  governors  who  proved  to  be  strong  lead- 
ers, men  like  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts, 
William  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island,  William  A. 
Buckingham  of  Connecticut,  Andrew  G.  Curtin 
of  Pennsylvania,  William  Dennison  of  Ohio, 
Oliver  Perry  Morton  of  Indiana,  and  Richard 
Yates  of  Illinois.  Some  of  them,  like  Andrew 
and  Buckingham,  appreciating  the  situation, 
even  ordered  war  supplies  on  their  personal 
responsibility,  pledging  their  private  means  in 
payment. 

Meanwhile  the  Southern  states  were  taking 
active  steps  to  maintain  their  right  to  secede. 
Forts,  arsenals  and  other  United  States  prop- 
erty were  seized  by  the  states  and  later  turned 
over  to  the  Confederacy.  During  January  and 
February  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
came  to  an  end  in  seven  states,  and  was  in 
the  balance  in  seven  more.  Lincoln,  on  his 
iDauguration,  found  secession  an  accomplished 


fact.  Efforts  to  furnish  a  basis  of  readjustment, 
such  as  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  had  been 
found  useless,  and  it  was  clear  that  only  force 
could  hold  the  seceding  states  in  the  Union. 
In  his  inaugural  address  Lincoln  said  that  he 
had  "no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  states 
where  it  now  exists,"  but  he  states  with  equal 
frankness  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  state  to 
secede.  This  was  the  situation  when  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter  opened  the  war. 

Fdr  a  history  of  the  war,  see  War  op  Seces- 
sion, also  the  articles  to  which  reference  Is 
made  therein ;  for  history  of  the  South  see  Con- 
federate States  of  America  and  articles  on  the 
separate  states. 

There  were  many  people  in  the  North  op- 
posed to  war,  and  this  opposition  increased  with 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  armies  in  1861  and 
1862.  Some  of  Lincoln's  acts,  such  as  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  were  ex- 
traconstitutional.  The  suppression  of  news- 
papers and  the  occasional  dispersal  of  public 
gatherings,  the  drafting  of  soldiers,  the  heavy 
war  taxes  and  the  uncertain  business  conditions, 
all  created  an  anti-war  sentiment  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  election  of  1864,  in  which  General 
George  B.  McClellan,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, was  nominated  on  a  platform  declaring 
the  war  a  failure  and  demanding  its  end. 

The  result  of  the  war  ended  for  all  time  the 
right  of  an  individual  state  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  even  granted  that  it  once  possessed  that 
right.  Another  great  result  of  the  war  was  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves  and  the  end  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  (see  EMANaPATioN  Proclama- 
tion). The  Thirteenth  Amendment,  forever 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  United  States,  was 
declared  a  part  of  the  Constitution  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1865. 

Reconstruction.  The  joy  with  which  the  end 
of  the  war  was  hailed  in  the  North  was  suc- 
ceeded by  mourning  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  An- 
drew Johnson,  who  became  President,  tried  to 
carry  out  the  liberal  policy  of  reconstruction 
(which  see)  as  it  had  been  outlined  by  Lincoln. 
Unfortunately  for  the  South,  Johnson  was  lack- 
ing in  tact ;  perhaps,  indeed,  he  lacked  in  states- 
manship, though  not  in  stubbornness  and  hon- 
orable purpose.  He  soon  quarreled  with  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  over  the  policy  of  re- 
construction and  the  weight  to  be  attached  to 
his  own  wishes.  The  leading  opponents  of  the 
President's  policy  were  Charles  Sumner  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens.     The  quarrel  reached  its 
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height  when  Johnson  diamissed  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, the  Secretary  of  War,  thus  violating  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act,  which  originally  had  been 
passed  over  his  veto.  This  action  led  to  his 
impeachmeDt  for  "high  crimes  and  miademean- 
ore."  The  feeling  in  Congress  was  very  bitt«r, 
and  he  was  acquitted  by  only  one  vote. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  Johnson  was  a  po- 
litical outcast;  the  Republicans  hated  him,  and 
the  Democrato  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  because  he  had  deserted  the  party  during 
'  the  war.  The  Republicans,  casting  about  for  a 
suitable  candidate,  nominated  General  Grant, 
formerly  a  Democrat  but  allied  to  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  since  hit  break  with  Johnson 
over  Stanton's  dismissal.'  Grant's  war  popu- 
larity in  the  North  and  the  la:^  negro  Repub- 
lican vote  in  the  "reconstructed"  states  gave 
him  an  easy  victory  over  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
Democratic  candidate.  One  event  of  Johnson's 
administration  of  great  consequence  was  the 
purchase  ot  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867. 

Grant  was  a  great  soldier,  but  he  had  had  no 
training  as  a  politician  or  statesman.  His  two 
administrations,  from  1869  to  1877,  were 
^taubled.  The  government's  pohcy  was  gener- 
■jj^ontrolled  by  self-sesking  men,  of  little 
^^^■^^Dd  occasionally  even  lacking  in  or- 
^^^^^^■Ksty.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
^^^^^Hb  first  admiaistratiau  was  the  set- 


tlement of  the  Alabama  Claims  by  arbitration 
(see  AidiBAHA,  The)  Another  notable  event 
was  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads, not,  howe\er  without  scandal  and  cor- 
ruption (see  Cbedit  Mobiueb)  The  Congres- 
sional reconstruction  policy  led  to  serious 
conflicts  anil  the  use  of  troops  in  the  South  (see 
FoRCB  Bills;  Kd-Klttx  Klan)-  The  growing 
discontent  over  the  harsh  reconstruction  pdicy 
and  the  scandals  affecting  the  Republican  party 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  party,  the  Liberal 
Republican,  in  1S72.  The  leadere  of  this  new 
movement  included  many  of  the  men  most 
prominent  in  the  old  Republican  party — Hor- 
ace Greeley,  Charles  Sumner,  Carl  Schurt, 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  Greeley  was  nomi- 
nated for  President,  and  this  nomination  was 
later  endorsed  by  the  Democratic  convention. 
Grant's  personal  popularity,  however,  was  suffi- 
cient to  reelect  him  by  a  large  majority. 

This  second  administration  was  even  more 
Btonny  than  the  fir^t;  there  was  trouble  on 
every  hand.  The  Virginius  massacre  nearly 
caused  a  war  with  Spain,  and  there  were  con- 
stant campaigns  gainst  the  Modoc  and  the 
Sioux  Indiana  (see  Custeb,  Georqb  A.).  The 
Patrons  of  Industry,  or  Grangers,  were  voicing 
tbeir  discontent,  which  was  not  lessened  by 
the  great  financial  panic  of  1873  and  the  con- 
sequent period   of   depression.     The   contro- 
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verey  over  the  resumption  of  the  specie  pay- 
ments, the  so-called  "salary  grab"  of  1873,  by 
which  Congress  voted  itself  increased  salaries 
for  past  services,  the  exposure  of  the  "Whisky 
Ring"  and  the  resignation  of  W.  W.  Balknap, 
Secretary  of  War,  in  order  to  prevent  impeach- 
ment proceedings — ^all  these  events  tended  to 
discredit  the  administration,  although  there  was 
no  shadow  on  Grant's  personal  character.  One 
of  the  few  bright  spots  in  these  years  was  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876. 

Economic  Readjustment.  For  the  campaign 
of  1876  the  Republicans  nominated  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  and  the  Democrats  nominated  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden,  who  had  acquired  national  fame 
in  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York 
(see  Tweed,  William  M.).  Tilden  received  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but  Hayes  was 
declared  President  after  a  special  electoral  com- 
mission had  investigated  disputed  returns  from 
several  states.  Hayes's  natural  conservatism, 
added  to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  controlled 
the  House,  foreshadowed  a  new  era  of  compro- 
mise. In  accordance  with  his  promise,  Hayes 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops  from 
the  South;  though  there  were  later  occasional 
attempts  to  control  state  elections  by  pressure 
from  Washington,  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
practically  ended  .the  reconstruction  period. 
The  war  issues  were  gradually  pushed  aside  by 
new  political  and  economic  problems.  The 
President  was  a  strong  supporter  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  which  was  becoming  a  political  is- 
sue, but  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour  were 
monetary. 

The  great  increase  in  silver  production  led  to 
a  decrease  in  the  price  of  silver  and  a  demand, 
especially  from  the  West,  that  silver  should  be 
coined  without  restriction  as  to  quantity  (in 
1873  the  silver  dollar  had  been  dropped  from 
the  list  of  standard  coins;  this  was  the  famous 
''crime  against  silver").  Congress  passed  the 
Bland-Allison  Act,  a  compromise,  over  the 
President's  veto,  and  in  the  next  year  specie 
payments  were  resumed  without  serious  incon- 
venience. The  new  Greenback  party,  represent- 
ing labor,  demanded  an  income  tax  and  the 
prohibition  of  Chinese  labor,  in  addition  to  its 
fundamental  principle  of  paper  money;  it 
polled  a  million  votes  in  1876  for  Peter  Cooper, 
but  in  1880,  after  resumption  had  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  its  vote  decreased  to  300,0(X). 

Hayes  was  succeeded  in  1881  by  James  A. 
Garfield,  another  Ohioaii,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated after  a  bitter  fight  between  the  followers 
Qf  Qrant,  John  9^erm^  and  Bl^e.   Qarfield's 


popular  vote  was  only  7,000  more  than  that  of 
General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  the  total  vote  being  over  9,0(X),000. 
Garfield  marked  his  administration  as  inde- 
pendent of  political  rings  and  bosses  by  sup- 
porting the  exposure  of  the  star  route  frauds 
and  by  appointing  as  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York  a  man  opposed  by  Roscoe  Conkling 
and  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  Senators  from  New  York. 

While  excitement  over  these  events  was  at  its 
height,  Garfield  was  shot  by  a  half-crazed  office 
seeker  named  Guiteau,  and  he  died  two 
months  later.  Chester  Allan  Arthur,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  had  not  hitherto  displayed  any  re- 
markably statesmanlike  qualities.  He  now, 
however,  held  himself  aloof  from  partisan  quar- 
rels and  soon  won  universal  respect  for  his  fair- 
ness and  ability.  His  term  of  office  was  note- 
worthy for  the  Edmunds  Anti-Polygamy  law, 
aimed  at  the  Mormons,  the  Pendleton  Civil 
Service  law  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
( 1882. )  This  last  was  the  first  law  restricting  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury had  showed  a  surplus  of  income,  over  ex- 
penditures. This  condition  led  to  many  waste- 
ful appropriations,  which  were  usually  passed 
over  the  President's  veto,  and  to  a  demand  for 
a  lower  tariff.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1883,  passed 
in  response  to  this  demand,  was  still  highly  pro- 
tective, and  it  seemed  as  though  the  tariff 
might  become  the  chief  issue  of  the  next  Presi- 
dential campaign.  The  Republicans,  however, 
by  nominating  James  G.  Blaine,  who  was  ob- 
jectionable to  many  reformers,  made  the  issue 
one  of  general  reform.  The  Democrats  nomi- 
nated Grover  Cleveland,  who,  as  governor  of 
New  York  and  mayor  of  Buffalo,  had  convinced 
the  people  of  his  independence  and  of  his  per- 
sonal integrity.  After  an  exciting  campaign, 
full  of  bitter  personalities,  Cleveland  was 
elected  President.  Old  party  lines  were  broken 
by  the  refusal  of  many  Republicans  to  vote  for 
Blaine,  and  by  the  absence  of  great  political 
questions. 

Civil  Service  and  the  Tariff.  Cleveland  began 
his  administration  by  extending  the  civil  serv- 
ice; it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  one  of  his  last 
important  acts  during  this  term  was  a  further 
extension  •  of  the  civil  service  to  the  railway 
mail  employees.  Cleveland's  support  of  civil 
service  won  equal  condemnation  from  his  foes 
and  from  his  own  party ;  the  first  said  he  turned 
out  too  many  old  office  holders  to  leave  places 
for  Democrats;  the  Democrats  said  he  turned 
out  too  few.   It  is  a  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
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since  Andrew  Jackson's  administration  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  party  to  power  was  accom- 
plished without  wholesale  changes  in  the  pub- 
lic ser\'ice. 

Important  legislation  was  soon  passed  by 
Congress:  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Act  of  1887, 
dissolving  the  Mormon  Church  as  a  corporate 
body  and  confiscating  most  of  its  property;  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  the  act  of  1888 
absolutely  forbidding  further  immigration  from 
China.  Cleveland  earned  the  dislike  of  many 
politicians  of  both  parties  by  vetoing  several 
hundred  private  bills,  most  of  them  relating  to 
pensions.  These  bills  were  designed  to  help  the 
government  spend  the  growing  surplus  which 
had  already  caused  extravagance  during  Ar- 
thur's administration.  Cleveland,  however,  had 
other  plans  for  reducing  the  surplus;  these  were 
embodied  in  the  Mills  Bill,  a  tarifiF  bill  designed 
to  reduce  the  income  from  customs  duties  by 
$50,000,000  a  year.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  bill,  but  the  Senate,  still  Re- 
publican, voted  against  it. 

The  tariff  became  the  chief  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1888,  in  which  Cleveland  was  defeated 
for  reelection  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  although 
Cleveland  received  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote.  The  years  from  1889  to  1893  were  note- 
worthy for  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act;  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Bland-Allison  Act  and  the 
substitution  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase 
Act,  a  compromise  between  the  advocates  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  those  of  the  gold 
standard;  and  for  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  of 
1890,  establishing  a  high  protective  tariff.  This 
law  contained  a  provision  requiring  reciprocity, 
which  was  strongly  advocated  by  James  G. 
Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State. 

Industrial  Unrest.  The  McKinley  Tariff  Act 
caused  such  a  rapid  rise  in  prices  everywhere 
that  the  autumn  Congressional  elections  re- 
sulted in  an  easy  victory  for  the  Democrats. 
The  discontent  was  centered  in  the  agricultural 
areas,  but  the  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts also  had  their  complaints.  The  great 
strike  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Populist,  or  People's,  party  showed  the  drift  of 
affairs.  Meanwhile,  Congress  was  rapidly  re- 
ducing the  Treasury  surplus,  chiefly  by  doubling 
the  amount  paid  in  pensions.  The  harvest  of 
these  acts  and  of  an  unsoundness  of  business 
^«nnditions  was  reaped  by  the  new  administra- 
H  (Cleveland  succeeded  Harrison  in  1893), 
one  of  the  greatest  financial  crises 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  fol- 
years  of  depression.   Most  of  the 


important  events  of  1893  and  1894  were  con- 
nected with  this  economic  situation.  Labor 
troubles  occurred  almost  everywhere,  the  great- 
est of  these  being  the  Pullman  and  the  railway 
employees'  strike,  which  began  at  Chicago,  but 
spread  westward  to  San  Francisco  and  eastward 
to  Cincinnati. 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, John  G.  Carlisle,  attempted  to  keep  the 
Treasury's  gold  reserve  above  the  required 
minimum  by  selling  bonds,  and  Congress  was 
finally  induced  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act.  The  President  thus  succeeded  in 
keeping  silver  and  gold  at  their  old  ratio,  but 
he  broke  the  Democratic  party  into  two  wings, 
one  favoring  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  other 
favoring  the  gold  standard  and  supporting 
Cleveland.  For  a  brief  period  it  seemed  as  if 
the  threatened  war  with  Great  Britain  over  the 
Venezuela  Boundary  dispute  would  become  the 
great  issue  of  1896,  but  Great  Britain's  calmness 
in  the  face  of  Cleveland's  now  famous  message 
restored  quiet,  and  free  silver  became  the  po- 
litical issue.  William  McKinley,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President,  was  elected  by  a 
large  vote  over  William  J.  Bryan,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  and  John  M.  Palmer,  the  Na- 
tional  (gold)  Democratic  candidate. 

War  and  Prosperity.  With  a  Republican  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses,  Congress  promptly 
passed  the  highly-protective  Dingley  Tariff  Act 
of  1897,  which  raised  duties  on  many  commodi- 
ties higher  than  ever  before  and  turned  the 
deficit  in  the  Treasury  to  a  surplus.  Another 
important  law  was  the  Gold  Standard  Act  of 
1900,  which  made  the  gold  dollar  the  standard 
of  currency.  In  1898  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
in  1899  Tutuila  and  several  other  islands  of 
Samoa,  were  annexed.  The  most  important 
events  of  McKinley's  administration  were  con- 
nected with  the  Spanish-American  War.  The 
President  himself  was  reluctant  to  declare  war 
against  Spain,  but  the  martial  spirit  which  had 
seized  Congress  and  the  nation  practically 
forced  him  to  do  so. 

The  causes  and  events  of  the  war,  as  well  a;s 
the  problems  connected  with  the  government  of 
the  territory  acquired  as  a  result  of  it,  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  articles  on  the  Spanish-American 
War  ;  Citba  ;  Phiuppinb  Islands  ;  Poeto  Rico. 

The  acquisition  of  these  territories  was  op- 
posed by  the  Democrats  and  by  some  Repub- 
licans, who  called  themselves  anti-imperialists. 
Imperialism  became  an  important  issue  in  the 
campaign  of  1900,  but  a  better  rallying  cry  was 
the  "full  dinner-pail."    McKinley's  administra- 
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tion  marked  the  end  of  the  period  of  depression 
following  the  panic  of  1893;  the  industrial  and 
commercial  expansion  was  phenomenal.  One 
result  oi  this  expansion  was  the  formation  of 
great  monopolistic  corporations,  popularly 
called  "trusts;"  in  April,  1899,  the  total  capi- 
talization of  the  greatest  trusts  was  double 
that  of  April,  1898.  Anti-trust  laws  and  anti- 
imperialism  were  the  chief  planks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform ;  the  Republicans  stood  on  their 
record  and  begged  the  voters  to  reelect  Mc- 
Kinley,  thus  assuring  the  continuance  of  the 
full  dinner  pail.  McKinley  was  easily  re- 
elected, but  his  second  administration  was 
scarcely  begun  when  he  was  assassinated. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Vice-President,  who 
was  immediately  sworn  in  as  his  successor,  re- 
tained McKinley 's  Cabinet  and  announced  that 
he  would  continue  his  predecessor's  policies. 

Progress  and  Reform.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  Roosevelt  was  unlike  McKlinley  in 
character  and  unable  to  adhere  fully  to  his  poli- 
cies and  methods.  Even  in  foreign  affairs,  the 
new  administration  showed  itself  inclined  to 
take  short  cuts  and  willing  to  make  new  ven- 
tures. In  1901,  in  connection  with  the  attempts 
of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  to  enforce 
claims  against  Venezuela,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  not  pro- 
tect any  state  against  punishment,  provided 
the  punishment  was  deserved  and  did  not  take 
the  form  of  loss  of  territory.  In  1905,  when 
Santo  Domingo's  finances  were  similarly  in- 
volved, the  President  assumed  control  of  them 
although  the  Senate  refused  until  1907  to  con- 
firm the  treaty  under  which  the  change  was 
made.  In  1903  the  isthmian  canal  question  was 
settled  in  a  direct  manner  essentially  character- 
istic of  Roosevelt  (see  Panama  Canal). 

Of  the  other  events  of  this  administration  the 
most  important  were  the  great  anthracite  coal 
strike  of  1902,  which  was  ended  through  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  President;  the  creation 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  in  1902  (see  Irri- 
oation)  ;  the  Elkins  Law  of  1903,  which  in- 
creased the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  formation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903.  The 
result  of  the  election  of  1904  was  never  in 
doubt;  Roosevelt  was  elected  over  Alton  B. 
Parker  by  a  plurality  of  2,500,000  votes  and  by 
an  electoral  majority  of  nearly  200.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  popular  leader,  and  he  exerted 
pressure,  through  his  personal  utterances,  on 
legislation  and  other  events  during  his  term  of 
office.   The  Railway  Rate  Regulation  Act  and 


the  Federal  Pure  Food  Act  of  1906  are  instances 
of  this  influence.  In  1905  he  was  instrumental 
in  ending  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  sent  a  United  States  fleet  on  a 
cruise  around  the  world. 

The  President's  insistence  on  his  policies  led 
to  quarrels  between  him  and  his  party  leaders 
in  Congress.  Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon  in 
the  House,  with  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  and  Eugene 
Hale  in  the  Senate,  were  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
servative, or  "stand-pat,"  Republicans,  and  they 
prevented  the  passage  of  most  of  the  legisla- 
tion requested  by  the  President  in  the  last  two 
years  of  his  administration.  He  did,  however, 
raise  a  new  national  issue  by  calling  attention 
to  the  crying  need  for  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  his  influence  was  sufficient  to 
force  the  Republican  national  convention  of 
1908  to  nominate  his  choice  for  President,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft.  The  Republican  platform 
endorsed  the  Roosevelt  policies,  promised  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  postal  savings  banks  and 
more  railway  legislation.  The  Democrats  again 
nominated  William  J.  Bryan,  on  a  platform 
which  also  promised  tariff  revision  and  postal 
savings  banks,  besides  the  application  of  crimi- 
nal law  to  anti-trust  cases,  the  adoption  of  an 
income  tax  and  direct  election  of  Senators. 

The  Republicans  won  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  Congress,  in  special  session,  passed  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  Act  (1909),  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President;  only  unimportant 
duties  were  lowered,  and  most  of  the  duties  on 
important  commodities  were  raised,  a  general 
result  which  the  country  did  not  approve.  An- 
other incident  which  caused  discord  was  the 
Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy  over  the  policy 
of  conservation,  resulting  in  serious  charges 
against  Ballinger,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Taft 
administration  and  the  reactionary  character  of 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  led  to  an 
insurgent  movement,  in  which  the  progressive 
Republicans  united  with  the  Democrats  in  1910 
to  overthrow  the  old  organization  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  they  practically  destroyed 
the  powers  which  long  custom  had  granted  to 
the  Speaker.  This  fight  of  the  progressive  ele- 
ment for  a  voice  in  affairs  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  fall  elections  of  1910,  which  gave  the  Demo- 
crats a  majority  in  the  House.  A  spectacular 
feature  of  the  campaign  was  Roosevelt's  active 
participation  in  many  states  with  speeches  on 
the  "new  nationalism."  The  elections  not  only 
gave  the  Democrats  a  majority  in  the  House, 
but  gave  them,  by  combination  with  some  of 
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the  Senators,  control  of  the  Senate.  Under  auch 
drcmnstaoces  the  President  could  not  force  hia 
viewH  on  Congress,  and  occasionally  he  vetoed 
bills.  The  moat  noteworthy  acts  provided  for 
the  admission  of  Arizona  and  Nen  Mexico,  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  parcel  post  aystem. 

In  the  Republican  party  tbs  antagonism  of 
which  Roosevelt  bad  assumed  the  leaderahip 
came  to  a  head  m  the  national  convention  in 
the  summer  of  1912,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  party,  the  National  Progressive,  which 
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nominated  Roosevelt  for  President  and  Gov- 
ernor Hirara  Johnson  of  California  for  Vice- 
President.  The  regular  Republican  convention 
renominated  Taft  and  Jamea  S.  Sherman,  the 
Vice-President,  for  reelection,  and  the  Demo- 
crata  chose  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Thomaa  R. 
Marshall,  of  Indiana.  The  election  was  a 
Democratic  victory,  and  Wilaon  tok  office  sup- 
ported by  a  substantial  majority  in  the  House. 
President  Wilson's  inaugural  address  made  it 
dear  that  the  tariff  would  be  the  firat  problem 
to  be  attacked.  At  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gresB  called  for  this  purpose  the  President  ap- 
peared in  person  to  deliver  bis  message,  thus 
reviving  a  precedent  establiehed  by  Washington 
1  John  Adams.  The  Simmons-Underwood 
twaa  signed  by  the  President  on  Oc- 
□ne  ot  the  pledges  of  the 
CoQgrees  remained  in 
r  the  act  refoiming  the  cur- 
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rency  and  the  banking  system ;  and  after  much 
debate,  both  in  and  out  of  Congresa,  the  act 
was  passed  by  both  houses  during  the  regular 
session  which  began  on  December  1,  yid  waa 
approved  by  the  President  on  December  23 
(see  Banks  and  Banuno). 

Another  act  of  great  impwtance  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  June  IS,  1914— the 
repeal  of  the  proviaion  in  a  law  of  1912  by 
which  American-owned  ships  were  exempt  from 
tolls  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The  repeal  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
President.  In  foreign  relations  the  pereonaltty 
of  the  President  made  itself  felt  as  distinctly  aa 
in  domestic  affairs.  Because  of  Japan's  pro- 
teats  he  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  an  alien  land  bill  in  California 
(subhead  Higlory).  Towatda  Mexico  he  pre- 
served a  policy  to  which  the  public  gave  the 
name  of  "watchful  waiting."  This  refusal  to 
recognize  General  Huerta  as  President  of 
Mexico  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  Huerta's 
eventual  elimination.  In  spite  of  clamor  the 
President  refused  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  with 
Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  insolent  attitude 
of  that  country  through  three  years  of  patient 
endeavor  to  bring  order  to  the  distracted  re- 
public. In  1916  the  President's  attitude  seemed 
fully  justified  when  the  Carraiua  government 
appeared  to  have  begun  to  "set  Mexico's  house 

The  War  of  th^  Hationa.  The  outstanding 
event  in  the  history  of  the  modem  world  was 
the  beginning  of  the  war  which  convulsed  Eu- 
rope in  1914.  During  its  early  months  the 
United  States  viewed  it  with  little  personal  in- 
terest beyond  proclamations  of  DeutT»lity  and 
a  sincere  official  effort  to  enforce  throughout 
the  country  a  neutral  attitude.  Europe  ordered 
vast  quantities  of  munitions  in  America  and 
also  sought  foodstufFs;  an  era  of  prosperity 
dawned  for  those  who  had  wares  to  sell,  but  the 
coet  of  living  aoared  to  heights  not  known  be- 
fore for  fifty  years.  Had  the  effect  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  not  gone  farther  it  would  have 
had  a  serious  effect  in  America,  but  the  United , 
States  was  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  gigantic  stnt^le. 

Germany's  failure  to  end  the  war  speedily, 
or  at  least  to  win  a  decidedly  favorable  turn,  by 
the  capture  of  Paris  in  the  first  month  of  the 
conflict  led  by  degrees  to  a  war  policy  not 
countenanced  by  the  laws  of  nations.  The 
United  States  inevitably  suffered  when  the 
central  poweia  ignored  the  just  claims  of  neu- 
trals.   The  President  was  reelected  in  1910  oa 
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his  record  that  he  had  "kept  us  out  of  war;" 
before  his  inauguraticm  war  became  an  alarming 
possibility,  and  early  in  April,  1917,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  Congress  which  recited  the  wrongs  the 
countiy  had  sufiFered,  the  President  asked  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  German  Empire. 
Four  days  later,  on  April  6,  the  United  States 
was  officially  one  of  the  allies  and  the  enemy 
of  Germany.  wjjb. 

The  story  of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  Is  given  in  the  article  War  op 
THB  Nations. 

Consult,  for  brief  references,  such  school  his- 
tories as  are  found  in  every  community.  For  ex- 
tended reading  the  following  are  recommended: 
Becker's  Beginninga  of  the  American  People; 
Lodge's  Short  Hiatory  of  the  English  Coloniea  in 
America;  Thwaite's  The  Coloniea;  McElroy's 
Winning  of  the  Far  Weat;  Fisher's  True  Hiatory 
of  the  American  Revolution;  Fish's  Development 
of  American  Nationality;  Bradford's  Confeder- 
ate Portraita  and  his  Union  Portraita;  Beard's 
Contemporaneoua  American  Hiatory. 

Related  Sobjects.  The  following  index  will 
simplify  reference  to  the  numerous  topics  in  these 
volumes  which  have  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  United  States.  The  articles  on  the  vari- 
ous states  have  also  lists  of  related  subjects. 


CANALS 


Cape  Cod 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Chlc&go  Drainage 
Erie 
Hennep^ 


Illinois  and  Michigan 
New  York  State  Barge 

Canal 
Panama 
Sault  Sainte  Marie 


CITIZS  AND  TOWNS 

See  lists  under  state  articles. 

BDUCATION 

See  article  Education,  with  Related  Suhjecta 
index ;  also  subhead  Education  in  state  articles. 

qovernment 


Attorney-General 

Australian  Ballot 

Ballot 

Cabinet 

Citizen 

Civil  Service 

Commerce.  Depart- 
ment of 

Committee  of  the  Whole 

Congress  of  the  United 
States 

Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

Consul 

Courts 

Customs  Duties 

Dead-Letter  Office 

Diplomacy 

Education,  subtitle 
Bureau  of  Education 

Electoral  College 

Governor 


Income  Tax 
Initiative  and 

Referendum 
Interior,  Department 

of  the 
Justice,  Department  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace 
Labor,  Department  of 
Law 
Mint 

Naturalization 
Navy,  Department  of 

the 
Postofflce  Department 
President  of  the  United 

States 
Primary  Election 
Probate 
Recall 
Representatives, 

House  of 
Republic 


Sanitary  Science 

Secret  Service 

Senate 

Single  Tax 

Speaker 

State 

State,  Department  of 

Suffrage 

Supreme  Court 


Tariff 

Tax  and  Taxes 

Treasury 

Veto 

Vice-President 

War,  Department  of 

Weather  Bureau 

Woman  Suffrage 


GULPS  AND  BATS 

California,  Gulf  of  Long  Island  Sound 

Chesapeake  Bay  Mexico,  Gulf  of 

Delaware  Bay  Narragansett  Bay 

Florida,  Gulf  of  Puget  Sound 


Alabama,  The 

Alamo 

Albany  Convention 

Alien  and  Sedition 

Laws 
Annapolis  Convention 
Antietam,  Battle  of 
Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion 
Bacon's  Rebellion 


history 

Fort  Mims,  Massacre  of 
Fort  Monroe 
Fort  Moultrie 
Fort  Niagara 
Fort  Sumter  , 

Fredericksburg,  Battle 

of 
Freedmen's  Bureau 
French  and  Indian 

Wars 


Bering  Sea  Controversy    Fugitive  Slave  Laws 


Blue  Laws 
Boston  Massacre 
Boston  Port  Bill 
Boston  Tea  Party 
Brandywine,  Battle  of 

the 
Bull  Run,  Battles  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Battle  of 
Carpetbaggers 
Cerro  Gordo,  Battle  of 
Chanc^lorsville,  Battle 

of 
Chapultepec,  Battle  of 
Charter  Oak 
Chattanooga,  Battle  of 
Chickamauga,  Battle  of 
Churubuaco,  Battle  of 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence 
Compromise  of  1850 
Conf ederieite  States  of 

America 
Continental  System 
Crittenden  Compromise 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 
Dorr's  Rebellion 
Dred  Scot  Decision 
El  Caney.  Battle  of 
Emancipation  Procla- 
mation 
Fair  Oaks,  Battle  of 
Federalist,  The 
Fifteen  Decisive 

Battles 
Filibusters 
Five  Forks,  Battle  of 
Force  Bills 
Fort  Duquesne 
Fort  Henry  and  Fort 
DonelBon 


Gadsden  Purchase 
Geneva  Arbitration 
Geneva  Convention 
German  town.  Battle  of 
Genrmander 
Gettysburg,  Battle  of 
Ghent 

Grandfather's  Clause 
Green  Mountain  Boys 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 

Treaty  of 
Guilford,  Battle  of 
Hampton  Roads  Con- 
ference 
Hartford  Convention 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
Hessians 
Intolerable  Acts 
Jay  Treaty 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
Kenesaw  Mountain, 

Battle  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia 

Resolutions 
Kitchen  Cabinet 
Ku-Klux  Klan 
Lecompton  Constitution 
Lexington,  Battle  of 
Liberty  Bell 
Lookout  Mountain 
Louisburg 
Louisiana  Purchase 
Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of 
Malvern  Hill,  Battle  of 
Manila  Bay,  Battle  of 
Marengo,  Battle  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line 
Mason  and  Slldell 
Massachusetts  Bay 

Colony 
Mayflower 
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MecklenburK  Declara- 
tion ot  Independence 
Mexican  War 


Missouri  Compromise 
Mobile  Bay.  Battle  of 
Monitor  and  Merrlmac 
Monmouth.  Battle  o( 
Monroe  Doctrine 
Monlerey,  Battle  i 


leor 


Nat 


ti 

Nulimcatlon 
Omnibus  Bill 
Orders  In  Council 
Ordln.tnceotl73T 
Palo  Alto,  BalUe  oC 
Paris,  Treaties  of 
Patroon  System 
Perryvllle,  Battles  at 
Petersburg,  Siege  of 
PllgrlmB 
Plymouth  Colony 
Princeton.  Battle  ot 
Puritans 
Quebec.  Battle  ot 
Queenston  Heights. 

Battle  Of 
R.ilsln  River,  Massacre 

ot 
Reconstruction 
Reeaca  de  la  Palma, 

Battle  o[ 
Revolutionary  War  In 

America 
Salary  Grab 
San  Jacinto,  Battle  or 
Santiago.  Bailie  of 


Saratoga.  Battles  of 

Shays'  Rebellion 

Shlloh.  Battle  of 

Slavery 

Spanish- American  War 

Specie  Payments. 

Resumption  ot 
Spoils  System 
Spottsylvanla  Court 

House,  Battle  of 
Stamp  Act 
Star  Routes 
States'  RiKhtB 
Thames  River.  Battle 

of  the 
Tlconderoga.  Battles  of 
Tippecanoe.  Battle  of 
Trent  Affair.  The 
Trenton,  Battle  of 
Undertcround  Railroad 
Valley  Forge 
VlrglniuB  Massacre 

War  of  Secession 
War  of  the  Nations 
Washington,  Treaty  of 
Watauga  Association 
Webster-Ash  burton 

Western  Reserve 
Whisky  Insurrection 
Whisky  Ring 

Wilderness,  Battle  of  the 
Wllmot  Proviso 
Writ  ot  Assistance 
Wyoming  Valley 

Massacre 
Yorktown,  Sieges  of 
X  7  Z  Correspondence 


See  Related  BubjetiU  with  article  Ist.ANi>. 

See  Related  Bubjeota  with  article  Lakh. 


Allen,  Ethan 
Arnold,  Benedict 
BalnbrldKe,  William 
Banks,  Nathaniel 

BuTon,  James 
BMunvard,  Pierre 

CI1»«B.VB  Toutnr 

nrldgc,  John 


Decatur,  Stephen 
De  Kalb,  Baron 
Dewey,  Qeorge 
Dlx,  John  Adams 
Early,  Jubal  Anderson 
E^'anB,  Robley 

Dunglison 
Farrasut,  David 

Floyd,  John  Buchanan 
Foote,  Andrew  Hull 
Funston,  Frederick 
Qate*.  Horatio 
Goethals,  George 

Washington 
Oordon,  John  Brown 
Qront  Frederick  Dent 


Qreene,  Nathanael 
Hale.  Nathan 

Hampton,  Wade 
Hancock.  WlnBeld  Scott 
Hazen,  William 

Hobson,  Richmond 

Pearaon 
Hood,  John  Bell 
Hooker,  Joseph 
Houston.  Sam 
Hull,  William 
Jackson.  Thomas 

Jonathan 
Johnston.  Albert  Sydney 
Johnston.  Joseph 

Eggleston 

Knox.  Henry 
lAwrence.  James 
lAWton,  Henry  Ware 
Lee,  Charles 
Lee,  Henry 
Lee.  Robert  Edward 
Longstreet.  James 
McClellan,  George 

Mahan,  Alfred  Thayer 
Marion.  Francis 
Meade,  George  Gordon 
Miles.  Nelson  Appleton 
Morgan.  John  Hunt 
Mosby,  John  Singleton 
MouUrie,  William 
Pemberton,  John 

Clltford 
Perry.  Matthew 

Calbrolth 
Perry.  Oliver  Haiard 
Pershing,  John  J. 


Adirondack 
Alleghany 
Appalachian 
Berkshire  Hills 
Block 
Black  Hills 
Blue  Ridge 
Cascade  Range 
Catsklll 
Coast  Range 
Cordillera 
Cumberland 


Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands 


Pickens,  Andrew 
Pickett.  George  Edward 
Plhe.  Zebulon 

Montgomery 
Folk.  Leonldas 

Price,  Sterling 
Putnam.  Israel 
Rosecrans.  William 

Saint  Clair,  Arlhur 
Sampson,  William 

Thomas 
Schley,  Wlnflold  Scott 
Scholleld.  John 

McAllister 
Schuyler.  Philip 
Scott.  Hugh  Lenox 
SCO  it.  Win  field 
Semmes.  Raphael^ 
Shorter.  William  Rufus 
Sheridan.  Philip  Henry 
Sherman.  William 

Tecumseh 
Slgsbee.  Charles  Dwlght 
Sims,  William  Sowden 
Smith.  Edmund  Klrby 
Stark.  John 

Stuart.  James  Enell 

Thomas,  George  Henry 
Warner.  Seth 
Warren.  Joseph 
Wayne,  Anthony 

Wilkes.  Charles 
Wlnslow.  John  Ancrum 
Wood.  Leonard 
Worden.  John  I*rimer 


Ozark 
Pike's  Peak 
Rainier.  Mount 

Shasta.  Mount 
Sierra  Nevada, 
Stone  Mountain 
Taconic 
Uinta 
Wasatch 
White 
Whitney.  Mount 


Porto  Bico 
Virgin  Islands 


Fillmore.  Millard 
Garneld,  James  A. 
Grant,  Ulysses  8. 
Harrison,  BenJamlD 
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Harrison.  William 

Henry 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B. 
Jackson,  Andrew 
Jefferson,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Andrew 
Lincoln,  Abraham 
McKlnley,  William 
Madison,  James 
Monroe,  James 


Alabama 

Allegheny 

Apalachicola 

Arkansas 

Atchafalaya 

Bighorn 

Brazos 

Canadian 

Chattahoochee 

Chickahominy 

Colorado 

Columbia 

Connecticut 

Coosa 

Cumberland 

Delaware 

Detroit 

East 

Qenesee 

QUa 

Gr^t  Kanawha 

Green 

Housatonlc 

Hudson 

Humboldt 

Illinois 

James 

Kansas 

Kennebec 

Kentucky 

Lackawanna 

Lehigh 

Mackenzie 

Merrimac 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mobile 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kimnas 

Kentucky 

Lcmislana 

Maine 

Maryland 

llMacfausettB 


Pierce,  Franklin 
Polk,  James  K. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore 
Taft.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Zachary 
Tyler,  John 
Van  Buren,  Martin 
Washington,  George 
Wilson,  Woodrow 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1 


RIVERS 


Mohawk 
Monongrahela 
Niagara  Falls  and 

River 
Ohio 
Pecos 
Penobscot 
Platte 
Potomac 
Rappahannock 
Rarltan 
Red 

Red  River  of  the  North 
Rio  Grande 
Roanoke 
Rock 
Sabine 
Saco 

Sacramento 
Saint  Lawrence 
Saint  Mary's 
San  Joaciuin 
Savannah 
Schuylkill 
Scioto 

Shenandoah 
Snake 

Susquehanna 
Tennessee 
Tomblgbee 
Wabash 
Washita 
White 
WUlamette 
Wisconsin 
Yazoo 
Yellowstone 


STATES 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 


STATESMEN 


Adams,  Charles 

Francis 
Adams.  Samuel 
Aldrich,  Nelson 

Wilmarth 
Allison,  William  Boyd 
Altgeld,  John  Peter 
Bayard.  Thomas 

Francis 
Bell.  John 

Benjamin.  Judah  Philip 
Benton.  Thomas  Hart 
Blaine,  James  Gillehpie 
Bland,  Richard  Parks 
Bryan,  William 

Jennings 
Burllngame,  Anson 
Burr,  Aaron 
Calhoun,  John  Caldwell 
Cannon,  Joseph  G. 
Carroll,  Charles 
Cass,  Lewis 

Chase.  Salmon  Portland 
Clark,  Champ 
Clay.  Henry 
Clinton,  De  Witt 
Clinton.  George 
Colfax.  Schuyler 
Conkllng.  Roscoe 
Cullom,  Shelby  Moore 
Cummins,  Albert  Balrd 
Davis,  Jefferson 
Douglas,  Stephen 

Arnold 
Edmunds,  George 

Franklin 
Ellsworth.  Oliver 
Evarts.  William 

Maxwell 
Everett.  Edward 
Fairbanks.  Charles 

Warren 
Floyd,  John  Buchanan 
Folk,  Joseph  Wingate 
Foster,  John  Watson 
Franklin,  Benjamin 
Gallatin,  Albert 
Gerard,  James  Watson 
Hamilton,  Alexander 
Hamlin,  Hannibal 
Hancock,  John 
Hanna,  Marcus  Alonzo 
Hay,  John 

Hayne,  Robert  Young 
Hendricks,  Thomas 

Andrews 
Henry,  Patrick 
Hewitt,  Abram  Stevens 
Hill,  David  Bennett 
Hoar,  George  Frisbie 
Hughes,  Charles  Evans 
Ingalls,  John  James 
Jay,  John 


Johnson,  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  Richard 

Mentor 
Kendall.  Amos 
King.  William  R. 
Knox,  Philander  Chase 
La  Follette,  Robert 

Marlon 
Laurens,  Henry 
Lee,  Richard  Henry 
Lincoln,  Robert  T. 
Logan,  John  Alexander 
Mallory,  Stephen  Russell 
Marshall.  Thomas  Riley 
Morgan,  John  Tyler 
Morris,  Gouverneur 
Morton,  Julius  Sterling 
Morton,  Levi  Parsons 
Morton,  Oliver  Perry 
Olney,  Richard 
Otis,  James 
Parker,  Alton  Brooks 
Pinckney.  Charles 

Cotesworth 
Piatt,  Thomas  Collier 
Qnlncy,  Joslah 
Randolph,  John 
Rankin,  Jeannette 
Reagan.  John  Henninger 
Reed.  Thomas  Brackett 
Root.  Elihu 
Rutledge.  John 
Schurz,  Carl 
Seward,  William  Henry 
Sherman,  James 

Schoolcraft 
Sherman.  John 
Sherman,  Roger 
Smith,  Hoke 
Stanton.  Edwin 

McMasters 
Stephens,  Alexander 

Hamilton 
Stevens.  Thaddeus 
Stevenson,  Adlal  Ewing 
Sumner,  Charles 
Tilden,  Samuel  Jones 
Tillman,  Benjamin  Ryan 
Toombs,  Robert 
Trumbull,  Jonathan 
Tweed,  William  Marcy 
Underwood.  Oscar 
Washbume,  Elihu 

Benjamin 
Watson,  Thomas  E. 
Weaver,  James  Baird 
Webster,  Daniel 
Welles,  Gideon 
Wheeler,  William  Almon 
Williams,  John  Sharp 
Wilson,  Henry 
Wilson,  William  Lyne 
Yates,  Richard 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  UNITED 

STATES 


S 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(1) 


(2) 


Outline 


(3) 
(4) 


I.    Location 

Latitude.  25*  to  49*  north 
Liongrltude,  67*  to  125*  west 
Position,  as  compared  with  European 

nations 
Boundaries 

(a)  Natural 

(b)  Political 

1.  Relation  with  Canada 

2.  Relation  with  Mexico 

IL    Slse 

East  and  west  breadth,  3,100  miles 
Greatest  north  and  south  extent,  1,780 

miles 
Actual  area 

(a)  Continental,     excluding     Alaska, 

3,026,789  square  miles 

(b)  Includinsr  all  outlying  possessions, 

3,743,445  square  miles 
Area   compared   with    that   of   other 
countries 

(a)  Canada 

(b)  European  countries 
Area  of  se];>arate  states 

III.    QeogntpMe  Foatarea 

Coast  line 

(a)  Great  length  in  proportion  to  area 

(b)  Effect  of  movements  of  coast  re- 

gions on  number  of  harbors 
Surface  features 

(a)  Atlantic  coastal  plain 

1.  Narrow  in  north,  widening  to- 

ward south 

2.  The  fall  line 

(b)  Appalachian  highland 

1.  The  Piedmont 

2.  The  Blue  Ridge 

3.  The  Great  Valley 

4.  The  Alleghany-Cumberland 

belt 

(c)  Interior  plain 

1.  Absence  of  great  heights 

2.  General  fertility 

(d)  Cordllleran  highland 

1.  Rocky  Mountains 

2.  Lofty  western  plateau 

(e)  Pacific  slope 

1.  Pacific  valleys 

2.  Coast  ranges 
River  systems 
Lakes 


(5)   Climate 

(a)  Conditions  due  to  latitude 

(b)  Effect  of  mountain  ranges 

1.  Sharper  variations  from  east 
to  west  than  from  north  to 
south 

(c)  Rainfall 

1.  Effect  of  mountain  barriers 

(d)  Effect  of  climate  on  plant  and  ani- 

mal life 

IV.   The  People 

(1)  Population 

(a)  Density  in  entire  country 

(b)  Where  greatest  density 
Origin  of  foreign-bom  population 
Immigration 
Indians  and  negroes 
Religion 
(a)   Statistics  concerning  strongest 

sects 
Education 

(a)  Growth  of  public  school  systems 

(b)  State  systems 
Chief  ciUes 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


V.    Reaoarcea  and  IndaatHea 

Furs 

(a)  Importance    in    early   history    of 

country 

(b)  Predominance  of  Alaska 
Fish 

(a)  Atlantic  coast 

(b)  Southern  coast 

(c)  Pacific  coast 

(d)  Interior  fishing 
Forest  resources 

(a)  Origrinal  forest  areas 

(b)  Destruction  of  timber 

(c)  Forest  conservation 
Minerals 

(a)   Structural  materials 
Fertilizers 
Metals 

1.  Precious  metals 

2.  Industrial  metals 
Fuels 

1.  Coal 

2.  Oil 

3.  Gas 
Agriculture 

(a)   North  Atlantic  section 

1.  Dairying  leading  farm  indus- 
try 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
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Outline  and  Questions  on  the  United  States — Continued 


2.  Influence  of  great  cities  on  de- 
terminingr  character  of  crops 

(b)  The  South 

1.  "King  Cotton" 

2.  Other  importaht  crops 

(c)  North-central  section 

1.  Great  grain-growing  region 

2.  Other  crops 

3.  Stock  raising  and  dairying 

(d)  Mountain  states 

1.  Stock  raising 

2.  Irrigation 

3.  Dry  farming 

(e)  Pacific  Slope 

1.  Diversified  farming 
(6)   Manufacturing 

(a)  Water  power 

(b)  Electricity  and  gas 

(c)  Factors   determining   location    of 

manufactures 

(d)  Classes  of  articles  made 

VI.   Transportation  and  Commerce 

(1)  Travel  by  trails 

(  2 )  River  travel 

(a)   Introduction  of  the  steamboat 

( 3  )  Canals 

(4)  Railways 

( 5 )  Coastwise  trade 

(6)  Foreign  conunerce 

(a)  Early  exports  of  raw  material 

(b)  Growth  of  trade 


VIl.    GoTemment 

(1)  A  Federal  government 

(2)  The  three  departments 

(3)  State  and  local  government 
(a)   Powers  reserved  to  states 

(4)  Territories  and  dependencies 

(a)  How  acquired 

(b)  How  governed 


Tin,    History 

(1)  Discovery  and  exploration 

(2)  Early  settlements 

(a)  French 

(b)  Spaniards 

(c)  English 

(3)  Growth  of  thirteen  colonies 

(a)  Differing  factors  in  development 

(4)  Struggle  between  France  and  Eng- 

land 
(a)   England  supreme  in  North 
America 
(6)  Revolutionary  War 

(a)  Causes 

(b)  Events 

1.  Military 

2.  Political 

(c)  Results 

(6)  Articles  of  Confederation 
(a)  Why  a  failure 

(7)  The  Constitution  adopted 

(8)  Federal  supremacy 

(9)  Growth  of  democracy 

(10)  War  of  1812 

(11)  New  issues  and  parties 

(a)  Tariff 

(b)  Slavery 

(12)  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 

(13)  Harrison  and  Tyler 

(14)  Polk 

(15)  Taylor 

(16)  Slavery  the  great  issue 

(17)  Division  and  War  of  Secession 

(a)  Causes 

(b)  Events 

(c)  Results 

(18)  Reconstruction 

(19)  Economic  readjustment 

(20)  Industrial  unrest 

(21)  Spanish- American  War 
(  22  )   Progress  and  Expansion 

(23)  The  Mexican  trouble 

(24)  War  of  the  Nations 


Questions 

How  does  the  United  States  compare  in  area  with  the  smallest  of  the  continents? 
With  the  next  to  the  smallest? 

How  does  it  compare  in  population  with  each  of  these? 

What  boast  of  Great  Britain  which  refers  to  the  extent  of  its  territories  is  equally 
true  with  reference  to  the  United  States? 

How  far  is  the  southernmost  point  of  the  United  States  from  the  tropics? 

Which  is  the  largest  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States?  Which 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  country  longest? 

Which  of  these  dependencies  is  farthest  from  the  United  Slates?  Which  is  near- 
est to  it? 

Why  did  the  United  States  from  the  first  have  so  much  closer  relations  with 
Europe  than  with  the  countries  west  of  the  Pacific? 
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Outline  and  Questions  on  the  United  States — Continued 

What  agreement  exists  between  the  United  States  and  its  northern  neighbor  as 
to  fortifications  on  the  border  line? 

Why  have  relations  with  Mexico  never  been  as  close  and  as  friendly  as  relations 
with  Canada? 

What  railroad  outside  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  had  a  great  part  in 
the  development  of  the  Pacific  slope?    How? 

Why  is  it  unlikely  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  ofiFer  any  special  advantages  to 
the  Eastern  countries  of  South  America? 

What  facts  of  importance  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  country  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  north  Atlantic  coast  has  sunk  and  the  South  Atlantic  coast  has  risen 
within  comparatively  recent  geologic  time? 

What  is  the  "fall  line/'  where  does  it  occur,  and  what  effect  has  it  had  on  the 
location  of  cities? 

Where  is  the  Great  Basin?  How  does  its  drainage  differ  from  that  of  most  other 
parts  of  the  country? 

Why  do  east  and  west  mountain  ranges  cause  greater  variations  in  temperature 
than  do  north  and  south  ranges? 

Why  do  mountains  of  the  latter  type  have  a  greater  effect  on  distribution  of 
rainfall? 

Who  said  that  New  England  had  no  climate,  but  merely  samples  of  weather,  and 
what  did  he  mean  by  it? 

What  is  the  special,  determining  feature  of  a  cyclonic  storm? 

How  did  immigration  into  the  United  States  between  1840  and  1890  differ  in 
character  from  that  of  the  later  decades? 

Show  by  figures  how  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  affected  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States. 

How  did  the  attitude  of  the  southern  colonies  toward  education  in  the  years  be- 
fore the  Revolution  differ  from  that  of  the  northern  colonies? 

What  two  natural  resources  first  attracted  adventurers  and  settlers  to  the  north- 
em  parts  of  North  America? 

What  is  "the  only  considerable  food  supply  still  furnished  freely  by  nature?" 

What  natural  causes  and  what  desire  of  man  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  was  largely  without  forest  cover? 

Why  is  the  state  and  not  the  individual  the  natural  and  proper  source  of  any 
forest  conservation  movements? 

How  is  the  vast  importance  attached  to  the  industrial  metals  shown  in  naming 
eras  of  civilization?    What  do  you  know  about  the  dates  or  duration  of  such  eras? 

What  is  the  most  important  industrial  metal?    Which  ranks  next? 

What  effect  did  the  early  agricultural  tendencies  in  the  South  have  on  the 
prowih  of  an  institution  that  later  played  a  large  part  in  history? 

What  is  meant  by  dry  farming,  and  where  is  it  chiefly  practiced  in  the  United 
States? 

Who,  so  far  as  is  known,  established  the  first  colony  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States?    Who  established  the  first  permanent  colony? 

What  colonies  were  founded  by  seekers  after  religious  freedom? 

What  claims  of  the  French  and  English  made  it  absolutely  impossible  that  these 
colonies  should  exist  and  develop  side  by  side  in  North  America?  (See  French 
AND  Indian  Wars.) 

What  was  the  last  state  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution? 
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UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  TRAINING 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  the  largest  and 
best  known  school  for  American  Indians,  was 
founded  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1879.  Its  organiza- 
tion was  the  result  of  the  interest  taken  in  In- 
dian war  prisoners  confined  in  Fort  Monroe,  at 
Saint  Augustine,  Fla.  In  1875  public-spirited 
women  of  that  city  established  a  school  where 
the  prisoners  were  taught  to  read  and  write 
English,  and  after  their  release  several  of  the 
students  expressed  a  desire  for  further  advan- 
tages. These  were  admitted  to  Hampton  In- 
stitute, but  it  was  soon  deemed  advisable  to 
establish  a  new  school  for  Indians  alone.  Ac- 
cordingly an  abandoned  army  post  at  Carlisle 
was  provided  by  the  Federal  government,  and 
work  was  begun  under  the  supervision  of  Cap- 
tain R.  H.  Pratt  of  the  United  States  army. 

The  institution  has  developed  along  practical 
lines.  Besides  the  usual  academic  courses  in 
language,  histoty,  literature,  science  and  mathe- 
matics, there  are  business,  music,  art  and  indus- 
trial courses,  the  latter  offering  instruction  in 
sixteen  trades  (for  boys)  and  the  household 
arts.  Students  are  permitted  to  work  in  homes 
of  white  families,  and  the  wages  they  earn  dur- 
ing that  time  are  placed  in  the  school  bank,  to 
become  their  capital  when  school  days  are  over. 
Attention  is  also  paid  to  athletics,  and  the  foot- 
ball teams  of  the  ''Carlisle  Indians''  have  gained 
many  honors  for  the  school.  Many  of  the 
graduates  return  to  their  own  people  to  be- 
come teachers  and  leaders,  and  the  majority 
become  self-supporting.  The  faculty  numbers 
about  sixty-five  and  the  student  body  is  over 
750.    There  is  a  library  of  4,000  volumes. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEBIY. 
See  MiLiTABT  Academy,  United  States. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 
See  Naval  Academy,  United  States. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION, 
the  largest  industrial  corporation  in  the  world, 
was  organized  in  1901  under  the  leadership  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (1837-1913).  It  represented 
the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  powerful  in- 
dustrial corporations,  including  the  Carnegie, 
the  Federal  Steel,  the  National  Tube,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire,  the  National  Steel 
and  the  American  Tin  Plate  companies.  In  the 
process  of  organization  the  Rockefeller  ore 
mines  and  ore-carrying  fleet  were  purchased, 
and  when  the  gigantic  organization  was  ready 
to  place  its  stock  on  the  market  its  capital  was 
fixed  at  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  in  addition 
to  $366,000,000  of  bonded  and  mortgage  debt. 
The  corporation  was  chartered  under  the  laws 


of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Judge  Elbert  H. 
Gary  was  made  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  chosen  presi- 
dent; among  other  prominent  officials  were 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  George  W.  Perkins. 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  holdings  and 
operations  of  this  mighty  corporation.  It  owns 
the  largest  American  fleet  of  ships  under  one 
management,  hundreds  of  miles  of  railroad 
trackage,  scores  of  blast  furnaces,  whose  fires 
bum  day  and  night,  and  iron-ore  mines  of  un- 
told value.  In  the  words  of  one  of  its  his- 
torians, "It  makes  more  steel  than  either  Great 
Britain  or  Germany,  and  one-quarter  of  the 
total  amount  made  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  To  feed  its  ceaseless  fires  it  bums  in  a 
single  year  ten  million  tons  of  coal,  eleven 
million  tons  of  coke,  and  fifteen  billion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  It  can  make  anything  in 
steel  from  a  carpet  tack  to  steel  rails,  from  a 
tin  can  to  armor  plate,  from  a  wire  nail  to  an 
Eiffel  Tower." 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  a 
commendable  reputation  in  regard  to  treatment 
of  employees,  interesting  thousands  of  them  in 
the  purchase  of  shares  of  stock.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  accused  of  unlawfully  restrict- 
ing competition,  and  in  1911  the  United  States 
government  brought  suit  to  dissolve  it  on  the 
ground  of  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law.  In  June,  1915,  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  corporation  was  handed 
down  by  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  in  October  the  govemment 
filed  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

UNITED  WORKMEN,  Ancient  Order  of. 
See  Anctent  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

UNIVERSALISTS,  u m  ver'salisU,  the  name 
applied  to  those  who  believe  in  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  mankind.  They  reason  to  this 
belief  from  the  premise  that  Truth  and  Right- 
eousness are  the  controlling  powers  in  the  uni- 
verse. From  this  it  follows  that  Good  must 
finally  triumph  over  Evil,  and  so  all  men  must 
ultimately  be  brought  into  harmony  with  God. 
As  a  belief  Universalism  has  an  important  place 
in  the  thought  of  the  Christian  world  to-day, 
and  it  has  been  taught  in  one  form  or, another 
almost  from  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

There  is  an  organized  Universalist  Church, 
the  members  of  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  first  attempts 
at  establishing  the  denomination  were  made 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  Massachu* 
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aetta,  under  the  direction  of  an  English  clergy- 
maa,  John  Murray,  and  the  present  plan  of 
organization  was  adcptfid  at  the  Centennial 
Convection,  held  in  1870.  The  local  parish  is 
the  unit,  and  the  states  are  organifed  aa  inde- 
pendent federations.  The  supreme  legislative 
body  is  the  genera!  convention,  eompoeed  of 
representatives  elcctfd  by  the  several  states. 
Membera  of  this  Cliufch  aubacribe  to  belief  in 
the  following  elements  of  its  creed: 

The  TTnIverEn.1  Ftithcrhood  of  Ood  ;  the  spiritual 
authority  and  lendershlp  o(  Hla  Bon,  Jemis  Christ ; 
the  trustworthlncHa  of  the  Bible  as  containing  a 
revelation  rrom  Goii :  the  certalnlir  of  Just  retri- 
bution  for  eln  :   the   Haai  harmony  of  all  souls 

There  are  about  55.000  membera  of  the  Uni- 
versaliat  denominalmn  in  the  United  States, 
and  about  2,000  in  Canada. 


UNIVERSE,  u'niier*,  the  works  of  creation 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  univerae  has  not  been 
for  man  a  constant  thing,  but  has  expanded 
constantly  to  keep  pace  with  his  expanding 
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knowledge.  He  once  regarded  the  inconndi 
able  planet  which  he  inhabits  bb  the  center 
the  luiiveiae  and  believed  that  the  majesl 
sun,  the  moon  and  the  stan  revolved  abo 
him.  A  more  ratitmal  conception  that  owes  i 
development  to  such  thinkera  as  Pythagon 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler  and  Newton  h 
finally  shaped  itself  down  the  ages,  until  it 
now  known  that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  a  sj 
t«m  about  which  the  earth,  with  the  otfa 
planets  and  the  asteroids,  revolves.  But  tl 
sun  itself  is  lost  in  the  unthinkable  immensi 
of  qiace,  being  but  a  single  star  among  com 
lets  millions.  Science,  in  revealing  truth  aft 
truth  about  the  universe,  has  finally  produo 
a  conception  of  i^  vastneas  that  staggers  t 
mind. 

Related  BobJeMs.  From  the  foltowinK  ar 
cles  Id  these  volumM  the  reader  mar  Kaln  soi 
idea  o(  how  modern   sclentlsla  regard  Uie  ui 

Asteroids  Planet 

Astronomr  (with  list)  Solar  System 

Earth  Star 

Moon  Sua 
Nebular  Hypotliesis 


HIVERSITY.  univer-giii.  an  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  most  advanced  in- 
struction or  for  the  examination  of  students 
who  have  received  auch  instruction.  It  has 
authority  to  confer  degrees  that  are  recognized 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, a  university  is  of  higher  grade  than  a  col- 
lege, and  requires  either  graduation  from  a  col- 
lege of  rcg\ilur  standing  or  at  least  two  years 
of  college  work  or  the  equivalent  of  these 
'  adtui^ioQ  to  its  classes.  Such  a 
maintnins  a  college  of  liberal  arts, 
iea  of  medicine,  law  and  engineering, 
larger  imivereities  add  faculties  of 
emuiiL's,  the<dogy  (excepting  state 
schools  of  education  and  corn- 
some  have  schools  of  music,  agri- 
oumalism. 


In  the  United  States  the  term  university 
used  very  loosely,  and  not  a  few  institiitio 
call  themselves  universities  whose  work 
scarcely  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  avi 
age  high  school.  Such  a  tise  of  the  term  is  m 
leading.  It  causes  those  unacquainted  wi 
these  self-styled  universities  to  believe  them 
be  institutions  of  superior  instruction,  and 
causes  others  to  place  a  low  estimate  upon  t 
work  and  value  of  the  real  tmiveraity.  Soi 
institutions  calling  themselves  universities  e 
in  reality  colleges.  Their  requirements  I 
admissicKi  sk  the  completion  of  a  four  yea 
high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  and  ihi 
courses  are  the  same  as  those  offered  in  t 
undergraduate  school  of  the  univernty.  Th 
have  no  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  theology 
other  professions.    There  are,  however,  soi 
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cdleges,  of  which  Dartmouth  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample, that  are  organized  as  universities. 

The  universities  of  the  United  States  may  be 
classified  under  two  divisions — endowed  uni- 
versities and  state  universities. 

Endowed  Universities.  Most  of  the  endowed 
universities  began  as  colleges.  The  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  these  are  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia  (formerly  King's  College)  and 
Princeton,  each  of  which  is  described  under  its 
title.  The -University  of  Chicago,  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Leland  Stanford  Junior  were  founded 
directly  upon  endowments.  The  support  of  en- 
dowed universities  is  derived  from  interest  on 
an  endowment  fund,  tuition  and  gifts.  Those 
mentioned  above  are  amply  equipped  in  build- 
ings, laboratories  and  libraries,  and  their  facul- 
ties contain  specialists  of  world-wide  reputation, 
who  are  capable  of  giving  instruction  of  the 
highest  order,  and  of  conducting  the  students 
along  the  lines  of  original  research  which  they 
have  respectively  chosen. 

The  management  of  an  endowed  university 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  which  may  be 
a  self-perpetuating  body  or  may  receive  its 
new  members  by  election  by  the  alumni.  This 
board  manages  the  financial  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution, engages  the  president  and  members  of 
the  faculty  on  his  recommendation,  approves 
the  courses  of  study,  and  fixes,  on  the  presi- 
dent's recommendation,  the  requirements  for 
graduation  from  the  various  departments  and 
for  conferring  different  degrees.  The  president 
represents  the  faculty  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  the  board  at  the  meetings  of  the 
faculty;  in  other  words,  he  is  the  means  of  com- 
municatfon  between  the  two  bodies.  In  the 
large  universities  each  department  is  presided 
over  by  a  dean,  who  looks  after  the  interests 
of  the  department,  and  reports  to  the  president 
at  stated  intervals.  The  president  is  the  gen- 
eral manager  and  often  is  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  much  of  his  time  to  raising  money  for 
the  institution.  Because  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility and  many  duties  resting  upon  him,  he  is 
unable  to  give  his  time  to  the  detailed  manage- 
ment of  departments. 

State  Universities.  These  universities  are 
organised  by  acts  of  the  legislatures,  and  they 
derive  their  support  from  land  grants  made  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose,  and  from  direct  ap- 
propriations by  the  states.  State  universities 
have  been  founded  in  all  the  states  west  of 
New  York  and  in  a  number  of  the  older  states. 
In  many  states  the  agricultural  college  is  con- 
nected with  the  university,  but  in  others  it  has 
370 


no  such  connection.  The  organization  and  man- 
agement of  state  universities  and  the  courses  of 
study  offered  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  endowed  universities,  with  the  following 
exceptions:  a  state  university  maintains  no 
school  of  theology,  and  the  board  of  trustees  is 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  or  is 
chosen  by  the  legislature.  In  most  states  the 
governor  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion are  members  of  the  board.  Many  state 
universities  have  well-organized  extension  de- 
partments (see  University  Extension,  below). 
In  Minnesota  all  high  schools  are  directly  aflUi- 
ated  with  the  state  university;  in  many  states 
official  visitors  recommend  high  schoob  for 
university  affiliation.  Each  state  university  is 
described  in  these  volumes  under  its  title. 

European  Universities.  Among  the  most 
noted  universities  in  the  world  are  those  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  in  England,  and  those 
of  Paris,  Bologna,  Jena,  Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
Vienna,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  These  are  de- 
scribed in  these  volumes  under  their  respective 
titles,  and  no  detailed  description  is  necessary 
here.  They  were  originally  organized  according 
to  two  plans,  of  which  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna and  the  University  of  Paris  are  types. 
The  former  consisted  of  bands  of  students,  and 
the  latter  of  an  organization  of  teachers.  The 
Bologna  plan  was  followed  by  all  the  universi- 
ties of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  Paris  plan  by 
those  in  Northern  Europe  until  comparatively 
recent  times. 

Canada.  Higher  education  has  always  re- 
ceived its  full  share  of  attention  in  Canada, 
and  with  the  opening  up  of  the  new  provinces 
in  the  West  the  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  increased  materially.  The  four 
Western  provinces  have  all  established  provin- 
cial universities,  while  the  more  important  of 
the  endowed  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
older  Eastern  sections.  Of  the  universities  of 
the  Dominion  the  chief  ones  are  those  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Mani- 
toba; and  Toronto,  McGill,  Queen's,  Laval, 
Acadia  and  Dalhousie.  For  more  detailed  in- 
formation the  reader  may  consult  the  articles 
on  those  institutions  and  the  subhead  Educa- 
tion in  the  articles  on  Canada  and  on  the 
various  provinces.  a.c. 

Related  Sobjecta.  In  the  Related  Subjects  in- 
dex at  the  close  of  the  article  Education  is  grlven 
a  list  of  all  the  universities  treated  in  these  vol- 
umes. 

Consult  Oilman's  University  Problems ;  Thwing's 
History  of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States; 
SloB8on*8  Great  American  Universities, 
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By  university  extension  is  meant  an  educa- 
tional movement  designed  to  bring  the  advan- 
tages of  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  all  the 
people.  There  are  three  plans  for  extension 
work,  all  of  which  may  be  carried  on  by  one 
institution  at  the  same  time;  they  are  home 
lecture  courses,  home  study  classes  and  cor- 
respondence courses. 

By  the  first  plan  the  people  in  any  com- 
munity desiring  courses  of  lectures  inay  or- 
ganize, decide  upon  the  line  of  study  to  be 
pursued  and  apply  to  the  nearest  extension  cen- 
ter for  lecturers.  The  university  furnishes 
copies  of  a  syllabus  containing  an  outline  of 
each  lecture,  together  with  suggestions  and  ref- 
erences for  study.  In  some  instances  small 
traveling  libraries  are  sent  upon  request.  The 
lecturer  conducts  a  class  exercise  or  ''quiz," 
either  before  or  after  each  lecture,  and  those 
desiring  credits  at  the  university  are  required 
to  do  a  specified  amount  of  reading  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course  to  take  an  examination  or 
submit  a  thesis  for  criticism.  There  may  be 
six,  ten  or  twelve  lectures  in  a  course,  one  being 
delivered  each  week.  The  expense  is  borne  by 
the  community,  and  is  usually  met  by  the  sale 
of  tickets.  While  only  a  small  proportion  of 
those  attending  the  lectures  do  the  work  re- 
quired for  credits,  the  discussion  in  the  com- 
munity of  any  subject  of  general  interest  by 
an  eminent  authority  produces  a  highly-bene- 
ficial effect. 

Study  classes  are  organized  in  larger  cities  in 
which  the  university  is  located,  and  in  other 
localities  within  easy  reach.  They  are  designed 
for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  regular  classes 
of  the  university,  and  are  held  evenings  and  on 
Saturdays.  Most  of  the  attendants  upon  these 
classes  are  teachers.  Correspondence  courses 
enable  students  to  do  a  part  of  the  work  re- 
quired for  a  degree  by  correspondence.  See 
School,  subhead  Correspondence  Schools. 

University  extension  had  its  origin  in  the 
great  English  universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  In  1850  the  University  of  Oxford  be- 
gan to  conduct  local  examinations  for  those 
who  were  not  regular  students.  In  1866  Prof. 
James  Stuart  of  Cambridge  began  giving 
courses  of  lectures  before  organizations  in  other 
cities.  He  gradually  associated  other  members 
of  the  faculty  with  himself,  and  in  1873  both 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  adopted  extension  work. 
The  movement  received  formal  recognition  in 
^America  in  1890,  when  the  American  Society 


for  the  Extension  of  Univeraity  Teaching  was 
organized  and  the  work  was  begun  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  following  year 
the  state  of  New  York  appropriated  $10,000  for 
organizing  and  supervising  extension  work. 
When  the  University  of  Chicago  was  organizedi 
the  most  complete  extension  department  in 
America  was  included  in  its  plan.  From  these 
three  centers  university  extension  work  has 
spread  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  leading  state  universities  have  extension 
departments,  which  are  usually  in  charge  of  the 
college  of  agriculture.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  organized  and  put  into  operation  a 
plan  that  systematically  covers  the  entire  state. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  representative  of  the 
university  in  every  part  of  the  state.  This 
representative  supervises  correspondence  work, 
gives  lectures  and  conducts  classes  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
vocational,  and  the  leading  industries  of  the 
locality  are  given  special  attention  by  the  local 
representatives.  In  all  localities  special  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  home  economics.  Some 
normal  schools  and  other  schools  for  secondary 
education  also  have  extension  departments. 

The  leading  universities  of  Canada  have  well- 
organized  extension  departments.  Those  of  the 
Eastern  provinces  have  more  requests  for  work, 
in  the  liberal  arts,  but  in  the  newer  provinces 
vocational  subjects,  especially  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  are  the  topics  receiving  great- 
est attention.  wjfjl. 

Consult  "University  Extension  In  the  United 
States,"  in  Bureau  of  Education  BuUetite  No.  9. 

UNTER  DEN  LINDEN,  oonUer  done  Un' 
den  (literally,  under  the  lindens),  the  most  fa- 
mous street  in  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  finest 
avenues  in  the  world.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  two  beautiful  rows  of  linden  trees,  inter- 
spersed with  chestnuts,  between  which  runs  a 
wide  gravel  promenade,  flanked  by  rows  of 
benches  on  which  a  pedestrian  may  rest,  pro- 
vided he  is  able  to  pay  the  required  fee  of  five 
pfennigs  (about  one  cent)  for  the  privilege. 
The  proceeds  of  this  fee  are  applied  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  street. 

On  both  sides  of  this  linden-shaded  prome> 
nade  are  driveways,  the  total  width,  from  curb 
to  curb,  being  196  feet.  The  avenue  is  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  long,  extending  from  the  palace 
of  Emperor  William  II  to  Brandenburg  Gate. 
In  this  short  distance  are  located  the  finest  ho- 
tels, shops  and  caf6s,  the  royal  opera  houaei  the 
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palace  of  Emperor  William  I,  the  University 
of  Berlin,  the  Arsenal,  the  French  and  British 
embassies,  and  other  important  buildings. 
Through  the  Brandenburg  Gate  are  five  passage- 
ways, the  center  one  being  reserved  by  courtesy 
for  use  of  the  royal  family  only. 

For  additional  details  and  setting  of  this  ave- 
nue in  the  scheme  of  city  building:,  see  Berlin. 
The  Brandenburg  Gate  is  shown  in  illustration 
opposite  page  2473. 

IT' PAS y  one  of  the  largest  forest  trees  of  the 
island  of  Java,  a  tree  whose  poisonous,  milky 
juice  has  been  the  subject  of  various  fables. 
It  belongs  to  the  nettle  family.  In  1844  speci- 
mens were  transported  to  Europe,  where  sev- 
eral varieties  are  now  grown  in  gardens  and 
hothouses.  The  white-barked  trunk,  free  of 
branches  half  or  three-quarters  of  its  height,  is 
often  more  than  a  hundred  feet  tall.  When 
the  bark  is  bruised  or  cut  a  sticky,  white  fluid 
runs  out,  and  with  this  the  natives  poison  their 
arrowheads.  It  was  formerly,  but  incorrectly, 
believed  that  the  tree  exhaled  a  substance 
which  caused  skin  eruptions  and  was  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal,  to  plants,  men  and  beasts  even  at 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  The  inner  bark  of 
the  upas  is  used  by  natives  for  making  bags  and 
clothing. 

U'RAL  MOUNTAINS  (in  Russia  pronounced 
oorahVy*),  a  mountain  system  extending  along 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Russia  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
These  mountains  are  remarkable  for  their  min- 
eral wealth,  for  they  contain  rich  deposits  of 
platinum,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  valuable 
mines  of  gold,  copper,  silver,  mercury,  nickel, 
cobalt  and  coal  (see  Russia,  subhead  Minerals 
and  Mining).  Diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds, 
amethysts  and  other  precious  stones  also  occur. 
The  Urals  are  not  a  lofty  system,  as  the  aver- 
age elevation  is  between  1,000  and  1,500  feet, 
but  there  are  several  peaks  that  rise  over  5,0(X) 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest,  Mount  Tel- 
pos,  has  an  altitude  of  5,433  feet.  In  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  the  mountains  form  a  nar- 
row, treeless  ridge,  but  farther  south  they 
broaden  out  considerably,  attaining  a  width  of 
about  200  miles.  Here  the  lower  slopes  are 
covered  with  dense  forests.  Through  a  pass  in 
the  central  section  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
makes  its  way  into  Siberia. 

URAL  RIVER,  a  river  of  Russia  which  rises 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  after  a  course  of  1,485  miles  enters  the 
Caspian  Sea  through  several  mouths  (see  col- 
ored mHp,  following  page  2092).    On  its  banks 


are  the  towns  of  Orsk,  Orenburg,  Uralsk  and 
Guriev.  Owing  to  the ,  shallow  water,  its  navi- 
gation is  limited  except  during  periods  of  high 
water.  It  has  extensive  salmon  and  sturgecm 
fisheries. 

URANIA y  ura'nia,  the  one  of  the  nine 
Muses  who  was  known  as  the  patron  of  as- 
tronomy. In  one  hand  she  holds  a  globe  and 
in  the  other  a  rod  with  which  she  traces  out 
some  figure.   See  Muses. 

URANIUM,  ura'nium,  a  rare  metallic  ele- 
ment related  chemically  to  chromium,  molyb- 
denum and  tungsten.  It  is  a  heavy,  white, 
moderately-hard  metal,  softer  than  steel,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  18.7.  Uranium  is 
never  found  native,  but  occurs  in  several  ores, 
notably  in  pitchblende.  The  salts  of  uranium 
are  used  as  pigments  in  glass  and  porcelain 
manufacture.  Uranium  received  its  name  in 
honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus 
(1781)  by  Sir  William  Herschel.  The  metal 
possesses  marked  radioactivity.  See  Radium; 
Radioactivity. 

URANUS,  u'raniui,  one  of  the  planets,  sev- 
enth in  distance  from  the  sun,  was  discovered 
accidentally  by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  1781. 
The  astronomer  at  first  thought  it  to  be  a 
comet,  and  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  it 
was  clearly  established  as  a  planet.  It  is  named 
after  the  mythological  Uranus,  lord  of  the 
heavens,  husband  of  Gaea,  the  Earth.  Uranus 
is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  appears  as  a  star 
of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It  is  about  180,000,000 
miles  distant  from  the  sun,  around  which  it  re- 
volves in  eighty-four  of  our  years.  Peculiarities 
in  the  motion  of  Uranus  led  to  the  discovery 
of  another  planet,  Neptune,  in  1846. 

The  diameter  of  Uranus  is  believed  to  be 
about  32,000  miles,  nearly  four  times  that  of  the 
earth,  but  it  is  stated  by  some  authorities  as 
being  only  28,5(X)  miles.  In  bulk,  Uranus  is 
about  sixty-six  times  greater  than  the  earth; 
its  mass  is  about  fourteen  and  one-half  times 
that  of  the  earth,  and  its  density  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sun,  or  one-fourth  the 
density  of  the  earth.  It  is  thought  that  Uranus 
rotates  very  rapidly  on  its  axis,  but  no  exact 
time  can  be  stated,  though  the  length  of  its  day 
is  probably  between  nine  and  ten  hours.  The 
light-reflecting  power  of  Uranus  is  very  great, 
probably  a  little  greater  than  that  of  Jupiter. 
The  gravity  on  the  surface  of  Uranus,  due  to 
its  great  mass,  is  so  much  greater  than  on  the 
earth  that  if  a  man  could  possibly  go  to  Uranus 
he  would  be  unable  to  lift  hand  or  foot,  and 
his  life  would  be  crushed  out  by  his  own  weight. 
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Satellites  of  Uranus.  Four  attendant  satel- 
lites accompany  Uranus,  namely,  Ariel,  Um- 
briel,  Titania  and  Oberon.  They  are  never 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  The 
most  peculiar  thing  about  these  satellites,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  their  orbits  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  is  that 
in  their  orbits  they  move  backward.  Seen 
through  a  telescope,  Uranus  appears  merely  a 
pale,  greenish  disk,  with  no  particular  or  dis- 
tinctive markings,  but  the  spectroscope  indi- 
cates that  Uranus  is  quite  diflferent  from  the 
other  planets  in  composition.  F.8T.A. 

For  comparative  sizes  of  Uranus  and  the  other 
planets  and  distances  from  the  sun,  see  Planet; 
for  explanation  of  magnitude,  see  Star,  subhead 
Maffnitude.    See,  also,  Astronomt. 

URANUS,  meaning  Heaven,  in  Greek  my- 
thology, the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  sky.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Gaea  (Earth)  and  by  her  the  father  of  the 
Cyclopes,  the  Titans,  Lightning  and  Sheet 
Lightning,  and  the  terrible  hundred-handed 
giants.  Uranus  was  deposed  from  his  throne  by 
Saturn,  the  youngest  of  the  Titans,  and  killed; 
from  his  blood  sprang  the  Furies. 

UR'BAN,  the  name  of  eight  Popes,  of  whom 
the  most  important  were  Urban  II,  Urban  VI 
and  Urban  VIII. 

Urban  II,  Pope  from  1088  to  1099,  found 
himself  at  his  election  forced  to  contend  with 
Guibert  of  Ravenna,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Clement  III,  claimed  the  Papal  chair  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV  of  France. 
Urban  was  successful,  however,  as  he  also  was 
in  defending  the  power  of  the  Church  from 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  Empire.  At 
the  Council  of  Clermont  in  1095  he  stoutly 
argued  and  preached  the  beginning  of  what 
was  later  the  Crusades,  and  later  helped  in 
the  organization  of  the  movement,  dying  just 
at  the  time  that  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians.  He  had  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches. 

Urban  VI,  Pope  from  1378  to  1389.  His 
predecessor,  Gregory  XI,  had  brought  back  the 
Papal  seat  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  but  the 
French  cardinals  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  the 
transfer,  and  accordingly  elected  a  candidate  of 
their  own,  who  was  proclaimed  Pope  at  Avi- 
gnon as  Clement  VII,  while  Urban  took  his  seat 
at  Rome.  The  so-called  Great  Schism,  or 
Western  Schism,  which  resulted,  endured  for 
aliaoBt  half  a  century. 


Urban  YUI,  chosen  Pope  in  1623,  reigned  for 
twenty-one  years.  He  had  held  important  dip- 
lomatic posts  previous  to  his  election  and 
had  received  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1606.  An 
enlightened,  forceful  ruler,  he  nevertheless  laid 
himself  liable  to  criticism  by  the  preferments 
which  he  bestowed  upon  members  of  his  own 
family.  He  upheld  firmly  the  temporal  powers 
of  the  Papacy,  aspiring  to  wield  such  an  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  various  European  coun* 
tries  as  Gregory  VII,  for  instance,  had  been 
able  to  achieve.  Richelieu  strongly  opposed 
his  policies,  but  in  the  end  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  two,  and  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  the  Pope  supported  France 
as  against  Spain  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
He  founded  the  College  of  the  Propaganda. 

For  the  first  preacher  of  the  Crusades,  see 
Petbr  thb  HERMrr.  For  a  list  of  all  Popes  see 
the  article  Popb,  in  which  will  also  be  found  the 
method  of  election  to  the  Papal  chair.  Consult 
Pastor's  History  of  the  Popes. 

URBANAy  urban' a,  III.,  the  county  seat  of 
Champaign  County,  is  noted  as  the  home  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  a  sister  city  of 
Champaign,  two  miles  distant,  and  is  situated 
northeast  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
state,  128  miles  southwest  of  Chicago  and 
thirty-three  miles  east  of  Danville.  Urbana  is 
served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
<&  Saint  Louis  (Big  Four)  and  the  Wabash  rail- 
roads and  by  the  Illinois  Traction  and  the 
Kankakee  &  Urbana  electric  lines.  The  ma- 
chine shops  of  the  Big  Four  railroad  give  em- 
ployment to  many  people.  There  are  valuable 
deposits  of  clay  in  the  vicinity,  and  bricks  are 
extensively  manufactured,  aboiit  300  people  be- 
ing employed  in  the  brickyards.  The  most 
prominent  buildings  are  those  of  the  university 
(see  Ilunois,  University  of).  Other  note- 
worthy buildings  are  a  $90,000  Federal  building, 
erected  in  1914;  a  county  courthouse,  city  hall, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  public  library.  Ur^ 
bana  was  settled  in  1824,  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1837  and  rechartered  in  1873.  The  popula- 
tion increased  from  8,245  in  1910  to  9^89  in 
1916  (Federal  estimate).  g.m3. 

URINE y  u'rin,  a  fluid  waste  product  of  the 
body,  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys. Blood  is  carried  to  these  filtering  organs 
through  the  renal  artery,  and  the  waste  matter 
drawn  from  them  is  carried  to  the  bladder 
through  two  small  tubes  called  ureters.  The 
fluid  is  expelled  from  the  body  through  a  canal 
called  the  urethra,  which  leads  from  the  blad- 
der. 
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In  health  the  urine  is  a  slightly-acid,  amber- 
colored  liquid,  somewhat  heavier  than  water; 
its  average  specific  gravity  is  1.022.  It  is  made 
up  of  water,  urea  (a  solid),  and  various  inor- 
ganic salts.  Important  among  these  salts  are 
sodium,  potassium,  ammonia,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. These  ingredients  occur  in  a  given 
quantity  of  normal  urine  in  the  following  pro- 
portion: water,  three  pints;  urea,  one  and  one- 
seventh  ounces ;  salts,  three-fourths  ounce.  The 
amount  of  urine  expelled  from  the  kidneys 
each  twenty-four  hours  varies  considerably,  but 
from  two  and  one-half  to  four  pints  may  be 
considered  an  average  amount.  The  quantity 
is  lessened,  for  instance,  when  the  body  per- 
spires freely,  and  increased  when  one  drinks 
large  amounts  of  water. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  is  an  index  to  the 
state  of  one's  health.  Sugar  in  the  fluid  is  an 
indication  of  diabetes,  and  albumin  of  Bright's 
disease,  and  the  excretion  is  tested  by  physi- 
cians in  their  diagnosis  of  other  ailments:  In 
general  it  should  be  said  that  irregularities  in 
the  functioning  of  the  kidneys  or  peculiarities 
in  appearance  of  urine  should  be  reported  to 
the  family  doctor.   See  Kidneys.  c33. 

UR'SA  MA'JOR,  a  Latin  phrase  meaning 
greater  bear,  is  the  scientific  name  for  the 
conspicuous  northern  constellation  commonly 
known  as  the  Great  Bear  or  the  Great  Dipper. 
Ursa  Minor  (lesser  bear)  is  the  name  given  by 
astronomers  to  the  Little  Bear,  or  Little  Dip- 
per, a  neighboring  constellation.  For  descrip- 
tion and  map  see  Bear,  Great. 

UR'SOy  Camilla  (1842-1902),  a  violinist,  was 
bom  at  Nantes,  France,. of  Italian  f)arents.  She 
began  the  study  of  the  violin  at  the  age  of  six, 
and  within  one  year  had  made  such  marvelous 
progress  that  she  gave  public  concerts.  Her 
father,  who  was  an  organist  at  Nantes,  was  so 
impressed  by  this  display  of  genius  that  he 
resigned  his  position  and  removed  to  Paris, 
where  the  child  might  have  better  training. 
She  studied  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  and 
at  the  age  of  nine  made  a  concert  tour  of 
France.  When  she  was  ten  years  old  she  emi- 
grated with  the  family  to  the  United  States, 
and  during  the  next  three  years  Camilla  made 
an  extraordinary  impression  on  American  musi- 
cians. From  her  thirteenth  to  her  eighteenth 
year  she  gave  up  all  public  work  for  further 
study,  but  in  1862  began  a  long  series  of  tours 
of  America,  Europe,  Australia  and  South  Africft. 
She  was  a  child  of  genius,  for  her  teachers  al- 
ways found  that  she  had  grasped  the  technique 
of  vioUn  playing  before  they  could  explain  it. 


URSULA,  %ur*8ula,  Saint.  According  to  a 
medieval  legend  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Ursula  was  a  virgin  from  Britain  who,  with 
eleven  companions,  was  martyred  by  the  Huns 
at  Cologne,  while  the  maidens  were  returning 
from  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  Home.  By  a 
probable  error  in  the  translation  of  an  old  in- 
scription in  Cologne,  the  number  of  the  maid- 
ens of  the  legend  was  later  multiplied  by  one 
thousand,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Ursula 
and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  is  now  cele- 
brated by  the  Church,  the  day  being  October 
21. 

The  martyrdom  of  Ursula  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  in  237,  but  no  reference  to 
the  legend  appears  in  any  of  the  religious  writ- 
ings until  the  ninth  century.  From  that  time 
on  it  is  referred  to  more  and  more  frequently. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  where  an  old  Roman 
burying  ground  was  uncovered  in  Cologne,  it 
was  declared  that  the  bones  found  therein 
were  those  of  murdered  virgins,  and  interest 
and  excitement  were  widespread. 

There  has  been  among  the  Church  scholars 
much  discussion  of  this  legend.  The  radicals 
are  inclined  to  believe  it  a  mere  retelling,  in 
Christian  terms,  of  a  pagan  myth,  but  the  more 
conservative  writers  hold  that  it  is  based  on 
an  actual  occurrence. 

UR'SULINES,  or  NUNS  OF  SAINT  UR- 
SULA, a  Roman  Catholic  sisterhood,  estab- 
lished at  Brescia,  Italy,  in  1535,  by  Angela 
Merici.  The  members  entered  the  community 
for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  sick,  instruct- 
ing the  young  and  receiving  training  in  holy 
living.  The  sisterhood  was  not  at  first  strict 
in  discipline,  but  later  became  a  formal  Order, 
requiring  the  three  vows.  In  1574  the  Ursuline 
nuns  entered  France,  and  in  1611  a  large  con- 
vent was  built  for  them  near  Paris.  The  Order 
grew  rapidly  and  spread  to  most  European 
countries  and  to  America,  convents  being  estab- 
lished in  Quebec  in  1639  and  in  New  Orleans  in 
1727.  The  convents  in  France  were  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  restored  by  Na- 
poleon in  1808,  and  again  suppressed  by  the 
anticlerical  laws  of  1904.  The  total  number  of 
Ursuline  sisters  in  all  countries  is  at  present 
about  4,500. 

URTICARIA,  urtika'ria,  from  the  Latin 
word  for  nettle,  is  the  scientific  name  for  hives 
or  nettle  rash.  The  term  is  used  because  the 
affection  is  often  caused  by  the  irritating  poi- 
son of  the  stinging  nettle,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  cause  of  the  disorder.  For  a 
fuller  description,  see  Hivbs. 


'  RVGXSAY,v.'roagwa,oToo'rooi 
Bmallest  republic  of  South  America,  and  one  of 
the  most  progressive.  It  is  officieJly  known  as 
the  Eabtkhn  Repubuc  of  Uruouat,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  great  river  which  borders  it 
on  the  west.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the 
roughly-oval  country  are  approximately  equal — 
350  miles — and  the  area  is  72,168  square  miles — 
slightly  less  than  the  combined  areas  of  the 
New  England  states  and  New  Jersey.  The 
population  on  December  31,  1916,  was  esti- 
mated to  be  1,340,000. 

PhTsical  Peatiuea.  Uruguay's  situation,  in 
the  south  t«mperBte  lone,  with  an  ocean  bor- 
der, gives  it  a  mild,  moist  and  delightful  cli- 
mate. The  temperature  ranges  from  35°  to  86°. 
Its  coast  cities,  Maldonado  and  Montevideo,  are 
passed  by  ocean  vessels  bound  for  Buenos  Aires, 
and  are  nearly  due  east  of  La  Plata,  in  Ai^en- 
tina.  Lakes  Merim,  CastilloB  and  Rocha  lie 
near  the  coast  in  the  southeast.  The  Uruguay 
River,  forming  the  western  boundary,  unites 
with  the  Parana  to  form  the  great  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandy.  In  the 
western  part  the  country  is  gently  rolling,  and 
in  the  north  and  east  the  land  rises  to  form  a 
spur  of  the  coast  range  of  Brasil.  There  are  no 
large  foreste,  though  timber  grows  in  the  val- 
leys where  there  is  running  water,  and  includes 
valuable  hard  woods.  For  the  most  part  the 
land  is  prairie. 

The  People  and  Theii  Cities.  The  people 
may  be  classified  as  white,  Guarani,  and  mixed, 
the  two  latter  classes  coming  under  the  desig- 
nation "colored,"  which  has  no  reference  to 
negroes  or  to  negro  mixtures,  since  the  country 
has  never  had  any  negro  population.  The 
Guarani  are  the  same  as  the  Indiana  of  Para- 
guay. The  aborigines  are  described  by  his- 
twians  as  strangely  yellow,  with  no  trace  of 
,  These  men  were  beardless,  and  the  people 
f  and  secretive.  The  white 
jthave  long  been  quite 
|foreign-bom  population 
1  and  Italian,  though 


and  French.  The 
purely  Spanish  element,  long  dominant,  has 
impressed  the  speech  and  mannere  of  Spain 
upon  the  white  and  mixed  popubtion.  The 
color  line  was  drawn  in  politics  long  ago,  but 
the  names  of  the  political  parties,  the  Whites 
and  the  Colored  ^Bla^cos  and  Coloradas)  have 
lost  much  of  their  original  significance. 

The  whites  of  pure  blood,  with  their  immi- 
gration and  natural  increase,  will  steadily  gain 
upon  the  aboriginal  and  mixed  elements.  Of 
the  6,073  men  who  married  in  Uruguay  in  1914, 
nearly  one-fifth  were  Spaniards,  Italians,  Ar- 
gentinos,  and  Brazil iaos,  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  alone  constituting  nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  number. 

The  census  taken  at  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  showed  the  discouraging  fact  that 
half  the  population  of  the  country  was  illiter- 
ate, and  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  births 
in    that    year    were    illegitimate.      Education 

woman  of  Euro- 
p  e  a  n  anc(«try, 
but  is  less  appre- 
ciated by  the 
servile  class  of 
the  native  race, 
who,  as  shep- 
herds, herders,  or 
tanohera,  find  less 
occasion  to  read, 
though  they  may 
be  keen  observers 
and      skilled      in 
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^"8'  Showing     Uruguay's     poet- 

Firet  among  the    tlon   In  the  continent  and  lt» 

,,  size   In    comparlBon    with   tiiB 

cities    IS    Monte-   other  South  American  repub- 

video.thecapital, 

which  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  central  point 
of  the  sea  coast,  and  poesesees  attractions  as  a 
resort.  It  had  a  population  of  378,466  in  Jan- 
uary, 1916.    Payeandu,  on  the  western  boundary 
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and  on  the  Uruguay  River,  is  next,  with  23,000. 
Mercedes,  on  the  Ria  Nyro,  has  18,000;  San 
Joa£,  on  the  nulway  northwest  of  the  capital, 
and  Melo,  in  the  eastern  part,  have  each  13,000. 
Rocha,  in  the  Boutheaat,  baa  12,000;  Agosto, 
7,000;  and  Maldonado,  6,000.  There  are  108 
towns  and  villages  shown  on  maps,  in  addition 
to  these  cities.  In  the  cities  and  towns  Uru- 
guayan life  is  eeen  at  ita  best. 

Pnbllc  UtiliUca.  The  government  of  Uru- 
guay began  to  build  and  operate  railways  by 
constructing  a  belt  road  around  the  harbor  at 
Montevideo,  and  followed  this  up  recently  by 
taking  over  for  operation  the  new  railway  from 
Duratno  to  Trini- 
dad. A  law  in 
1016  authorised 
the  executive  de- 
partment of  the 
government  t  o 
take  control  of 
telegraph,  tele- 
phone and  mail 
service;  this  will 
be  done,  in  time,  comparative  areas 
on  a  comprehen-    „""'«"»''?  '>"i  '"*'«  ^"?" 

,  than  the  stale  or  Mlsaourl, 

sive  and  system- 
atic plan,  with  departmental  offices  in  all  the 
eighteen  departments  (provinces)  of  the  nation. 
Excellent  civil-service  rulea  have  been  adopted. 
The  American  International  Corporation  (capi- 
taliied    at    S50,000,000)     has    undertaken    to 
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head  of  cattle.  There  are  also  about  30,000,000 
sheep,  which  produce  generally  a  coarse  wtxA. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  employment  for 
an  army  of  herders  and  shepherds.  There  is  a 
steady  market  for  Uruguayan  wod,  hides,  meat, 
meat  products  and  live  stock.  Of  the  field 
crops  wheat,  flaxseed,  oats,  barley  and  tobacco 
are  important.  The  vine  and  the  olive  have 
been  imported  from  Italy,  and  are  cultivated 
on  many  plantations. 

While  there  are  no  extensive  forests  there  is 
much  hardwood  timber,  suitable  for  use  in 
various  manufactures.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
1842,  and  gold  mining  has  possessed  some  im- 
portance amoag  the  nation's  induatriea  ever 
since.  Uruguay  depends  wholly  upon  impor- 
tation for  a  great  number  of  its  manufactured 
articles,  and  there  are  few  factories  in  the  coun- 
ty', though  meat  packing  and  distilling  are  of 
considerable  importance. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  for  19i6 
amounted  to  108.071,000  pesos  (a  peso  is 
equivalent  to  11.034  in  U.  9.  money).  Of  this 
foreign  commerce,  34,780,000  pewffl  represented 
the  imports  and  73,201,000  the  exports.  The 
bulk  of  the  exports  consisted  of  animal  and 
vegetable  productc.  In  1912  there  were  3,300 
miles  of  railway  completed,  with  much  more 
projected.  , 

Greek  Antiquities.  Uruguay  is  the  only 
American  land  possessing  incontestable  proof 
of  its  discovery  by  Europeans  in  ancient  days. 
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finance  a  new  and  extensive  water  supply  ^'s- 
tem  and  other  public  works  in  Uruguay. 

The  national  commission  of  agricultural  pro- 
motion, recently  organised,  distributes  seeds 
and  supplies  demonstrators  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture. 

Ptodoction  and  Commerce.  Thirty-three 
times  as  much  land  is  devoted  to  stock  raising 
as  to  cultivation.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
•n  on  the  ranges  and  raachee  at  least  8,000,000 


Not  far  from  Montevideo,  in  1827,  a  fanner  of 
influence  came  upon  a  buried  tablet  of  stone, 
covering  a  small  vault  of  masonry  and  bearing 
an  inscription  in  Greek  letters,  a,  part  of  which 
read  as  follows:  "In  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  in  the  63rd 
Olympiad,  Ptolemy."  The  rest  of  the  inscrip- 
tion was  BO  obscure  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
ciphered. Moreover,  the  letters  indicating  the 
date  were  misread,  and  the  translation  should 
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■M3t«  be^  "in  the  llSth  Olympiad"  (betseeB 
atudSBB-c).    Within  the  little  nub  wen 

DDoad  a  eward,  on  the  handle  of  which  apfMsred 
the  model  of  a  bead,  presumably  that  of  Phil- 
ip'i  Bon,  Alexander  the  Great  (whose  profile 
ia  f'miliT  ID  historiis} ;  another  swofd;  a  bcl- 
met  emboaeed  with  medallion  figures  lepieMnt- 
ing  Achillea  dragging  the  body  of  Hector 
around  the  vraJla  of  Troy  (aa  related  in  Homer'a 
Iliad) ;  a  shield;  a  lai^  earthen  Tcteel,  wliieh 
might  or  might  not  be  of  Greek  design.  Rust 
bad  invaded  the  metal  deeply,  and  the  weather- 
ing of  the  stone  had  rendered  the  inscriptioa 
difficult  to  read  even  in  its  initial  words,  whidi 
were  by  far  the  best  presen-ed. 

The  inscription,  coming  to  li^t  after  twen^ 
centuries,  seema  to  tell  of  one  of  the  old  Gredt 
sea  captaina  of  Alexander's  day,  some  of  whom 
are  otherwise  known  to  have  entered  the  At* 
lantic;  and  we  may  infer  that  his  ship  wai 
blown  across  the  ocean,  and  never  returned  to 

Government  and  Education.  Uruguay  is  a 
centralised  state  with  a  government  much  like 
that  of  the  American  Union.  The  president  is 
elected  for  foiu"  years.  The  Congreaa  conaista 
of  two  houses,  the  member?  of  which  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

Primary  education  is  supplied  by  public 
schools,  and  is  both  free  and  compulsory,  but 
there  is  much  disregard  of  this  in  certain  dis- 
tricts.  There  are  many  church  schools  and  pre- 
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paratory  academies  for  the  children  of  people 
of  wealth.  A  state  university  is  maintained  at 
Montevideo;  a  night  school  for  women,  with  a 
special  view  to  domestic  education,  is  another 
educational  institution  of  this  progressive  capi- 

History.  Uruguay  whs  visited  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Juan  de  Solie  in  1512,  and  fourteen 
years  later  the  Spanish  took  possession  at 
Montevideo   under   Zavala,   the   governor  at 
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Buenos  Aires.  After  1750  Uruguay  was  a 
eeparate  dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown,  with ' 
Montevideo  as  ita  capital.  This  city  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  in  IS70,  but  their  occupa- 
tion did  not  lost  long. 

llie  independence  of  Uruguay  was  declared 
in  1836.  Two  years  later  the  young  republic 
refused  to  join  any  of  its  neighbors  when  fed- 
eration was  urged  by  them,  and  in  1830,  with 
its  own  constitution  developed  and  formally 
promulgated,  it  entered  upon  its  career  of  self- 
government.  Its  history,  however,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  Spanish- American  republics,  was 
long  a  record  of  internal  contention,  many 
striving  for  power  by  unscrupulous  means.  Be- 
sieged by  the  Argentines,  Uruguay  fought  for 
its  existence  from  1843  to  1852,  For  five  years 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  dictator  Lopei  of 
Paraguay,  in  1870,  Uruguay  was  forced  to  resist 
bis  aggressions. 

A  better  period  seems  to  have  arrived  for  tbe 
domestic  afiairs  of  the  state,  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  disorders  of  the  past  will 
recur,  owing  to  improved  conditions  and  the 
progressive  character  of  the  administrations. 

In  October,  1917,  Uruguay  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany,  not  because  it  had  re- 
ceived any  direct  oBense,  but  because  it  de- 
sired to  be  enrolled  with  the  defenders  of 
democracy  and  justice.  nlus. 

ConBuK 
Vincent's  R 

tTBUGDAY  RIVES,  a  river  of  South  America, 
important  because  of  its  navigation  facilities, 
its  fisheries  and  its  rich,  fertile  basin,  which 
produces  an  abundance  of  timber.  Its  source 
(s  in  tlie  province  ot  Sauta  Cnlhsrina,  in 
Southern  Brazil.  It  foUona  a  wcferli  flien 
a   Houthcriy   direction,   forming   the   partial 
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boundary  of  Braiil  and  Argentina  and  com- 
pletely separating  Uruguay  from  Argentina,  and 
discharges  into  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata 
River.  Navigation  is  pmcticable  for  lai^  ves- 
sek  as  far  as  Paysandii,  and  for  smaller  vessels 
to  Salto,  where  the  rapids  of  Salto  Graikde  oc- 
cur. In  periods  of  high  flood,  steamere  pass 
over  the  obstructions  and  resume  navigaticm  for 
300  miles.  In  the  lower  course  the  river  becomes 
a  lake,  varying  from  four  to  seven  miles  is 
width.  The  entire  length  of  the  river  is  about 
1^  miles. 

USURY,  u'thvri,  in  present  ust^,  interest 
in  excess  of  the  legal  rate.  The  principles  in- 
volved in  the  taking  of  interest  were  not 
well  understood  until  recent  times;  conse- 
quently, it  is  common  to  find  vturj/  and  tnter- 
ett  used  in  the  same  sense  by  early  writeta. 
In  BibUcal  times  a  money  lender  was  a  usurer, 
and  in  Old  English  usage  no  distinction  was 
made  between  the  taking  of  interest  and  the 
exacting  of  usury.  This  confusion  of  ideas  con- 
tinued until  the  rise  of  the  modern  industrial 
and  commercial  systems  familiarised  men  with 
the  practice  of  borrowing  money,  not  to  relieve 
desperate  need  but  for  the  purposes  of  invest- 
ment. The  reasonable  sum  demanded  for  the 
use  of  such  money  came  to  be  known  as  int«reat. 
Laws  have  been  passed  by  moat  states  of  the 
Union  and  by  the  Canadian  provinces  to  safe- 
guard the  borrower,  and  penalties  have  be6n 
imposed  for  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest.  They  are  called  usury  laws.  In  a 
few  instances  no  penalty  attaches  to  usury,  but 
the  penalty  nearly  always  ranges  from  fine  and 
imprisonment  to  forfeiture  of  principal  and  in- 
For  the  legnl  riitL\-  of  interest  ID 

thi.  United  States  und  Cauada,  t 

F8T  page  3012.    See,  also,  Moj 


i/TAH,  popularly  known  ns  the  Salt 
Lake  State,  is  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
group  of  the  United  States.  It  was  named  for 
the  Ute,  or  Utah,  tribe  of  Indians,  the  name 
meaning  hif/hUmden.  The  Mormon  founders 
called  the  state  Desebbt,  a  t«nn  which  was  used 


in  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  signify  industry.' 
They  adopted  this  word  as  the  state  motto,  the 
beehive  as  the  symbol,  and  the  sego  lily,  whoee 
roots  nourished  them  during  the  early  years  of 
famine,  as  the  state  flower.  It  has  been 
through  their  energy  and  thrift  that  the  state 
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has  been  converted  from  a  wilderness  of  rugged 
mountains  and  barren  valleys  to  an  important 
agricultural  and  industrial  commonwealth. 

Size  and  Location.  The  state  occupies  a 
rectangular  area  of  84,990  square  miles,  between 
the  main  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The  northeast  comer  of 
the  rectangle  is  cut  off  by  Wyoming;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by 
Colorado,  and  the  western  boundary  by  Ne- 
vada, with  Idaho  and  Arizona  lying  to  the 
north  and  south.  It  ranks  tenth  in  size  among 
the  states,  and  is  about  four  times  the  area  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  People.  The  story  of  the  people  of  Utah 
is  largely  a  history  of  the  Mormons  who  en- 
tered the  state  in  1847  (see  Mormons).  Al- 
though the  number  of  inhabitants  has  steadily 
increased  since  the  state's  admission  to  the 
Union,  in  January,  1896,  it  ranked  in  1910  only 
forty-first  in  population  among  the  states. 
The  people  numbered  373^51  in  1910,  aver- 
aging 4.5  per  square  mile.  Of  the  total,  3,123 
were  Indians,  1,144  were  negroes  and  17.6  per 
cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  chiefly  English, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Greek,  German,  Italian, 
Scotch  and  Norwegian.  The  population  on 
January  1,  1917,  was  estimated  by  Federal 
authorities  as  438,974. 

About  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  in- 
habitants live  in  incorporated  towns  or  cities 
of  over  2,500  people.  The  chief  cities  are  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  capital,  which  has  a  population 
of  over  110,000;  Ogden,  with  over  30,000;  Provo 
and  Logan.  Each  is  described  in  these  volumes 
under  its  title.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
habitants are  members  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
or  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  Other  promi- 
nent religious  bodies  are  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians. 


Education.  Liberal  provision  is  made  1 
free  education;  textbooks  are  fumished  fi 
and  vocational  training  has  been  introduce 
Almost  four-fifths  of  the  total  school  popul 
tion  is  enrolled  in  schools,  and  the  avera 
illiteracy  in  1910  was  but  2.5  per  cent. 

The  public  school  system  was  organized 
1890,  and  is  administered  by  the  state  superj 
tendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  sta 
board  of  education.  The  board  also  contn 
the  establishment  and  supervision  of  state 
braries  and  gymnasiums.  Four  sections  of  pu 
lie  land  in  each  county  have  been  reserved  1 
the  government  for  school  purposes,  and  t 
educational  system  is  also  supported  by  Iw 
taxation  and  appropriations  by  the  legislatu; 
Besides  the  kindergartens  and  grade  and  hii 
schoob,  the  state  maintains  a  university  at  & 
Lake  City,  which  includes  a  preparatory  scha 
a  normal  school  and  college  of  mines ;  a  bran 
normal  school  at  Cedar  City,  and  an  agrici 
tural  college  at  Logan. 

The  Latter-Day  Saints  have  a  private  educ 
tional  system,  their  leading  institutions  beL 
the  Latter-Day  Saints'  University  at  Salt  La! 
City;  Brigham  Young  University  at  Prov 
Brigham  Young  College  at  Ogden,  with 
branch  at  Beaver  City.  Other  prominent  d 
nominational  institutions  are  Sheldon  Jacksi 
or  Westminster  College  (Presbyterian)  and  I 
Hallows  College  (Roman  Catholic),  both 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Charity  and  Correction.  Utah  is  one  oft! 
states  which  has  not  established  general  sta 
control  of  public  institutions;  these  are  co 
trolled  by  separate  boards  appointed  by  tl 
governor.  There  is  an  industrial  school  at  0 
den,  a  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Provo,  a  scho 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  at  Ogden,  and  a  sta 
prison  at  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Land  ancTlts  Resources 


The  Land.  Utah  is  a  great  plateau  covered 
with  sagebrush  and  broken  into  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  with  towering  peaks,  beetling  cliffs  and 
deep  canyons.  The  two  chief  ranges  are  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  forming  a  great  barrier  along 
the  eastern  half  of  the  northern  boundary,  and 
the  Wasatch  Mountains,  crossing  the  center 
of  the  state  from  north  to  south.  Among  the 
domelike  suumiits  of  the  Uintas,  Gilbert,  Em- 
mons and  Wilson  peaks  rise  more  than  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

East  of  the  rugged  Wasatch  Range,  which  in 
the  south  broadens  out  into  the  Wasatch  and 


Aquarius  plateaus,  lies  an  elevated  plain  roug; 
ened  by  deta'ched  mountain  ranges.  West 
this  backbone  of  mountains  lies  the  Gre 
Basin,  a  region  of  arid  valleys  separated  I 
steep,  islandlike  mountains.  At  the  foot  of  tl 
snow-covered  peaks  the  valleys  are  fertile,  b 
a  region  of  about  4,000  square  miles  west 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  barren,  and  is  known  astl 
Great  American  Desert.  Thus  Utah  presents 
panorama  of  magnificent  scenery — great  ca 
yons  with  deep,  narrow  mouths,  torrents  ai 
cascades  dashing  over  gorgeous  colored  rock 
hill  slopes  covered  with  brilliant  flowers,  ai 
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beyond,  the  gray  deeert  and  the  dull,  clay 
tneau  grotesquely  molded  by  wind  and  rain. 
Foremost  among  the  points  of  scenic  interest 
are  the  natural  bridges  of  San  Juan  County. 
The  Nonnesoshi  Bridge  is  the  highest  natural 
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OUTLINE  MAP  OF  UTAH 
Showing  boundaries,  rivers.  chleT  cltlsa.  loca- 
tions oC  coa.1  measures  and  metals,  and  the  high- 
est point  of  land  In  the  aute. 

bridge  in  the  world,  and  others  are  high  enough 
to  span  the  dome  of  the  national  Capitol  build- 
ing in  Washington.  Other  objects  of  interest 
ore  the  great  organ  rock,  resembling  a.  huge 
pipe  organ,  490  feet  high  and  350  feet  nide, 
which  rises  from  the  plain  southwest  of  Bluff; 
the  Colorado  River  Canyon,  and  Bridal  Veil 
Falls  in  Provo  Canyon. 

KlTers  and  Lakea.  The  principal  river  in 
Utah  is  the  Colorado,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers,  in  the  eaat- 
em  part  of  the  state.  The  Green  and  the  Colo- 
ndo  are  fed  by  many  rivers  rising  in  the  Uinta 
■nd  Wasatch  mountains,  including  the  Du- 
dicsne,  the  White,  the  EVice,  the  San  Rafael 
ud  the  Virgin.  The  San  Juan,  entering  the 
•outbeastem  comer  of  the  state  from  Colorado, 
is  the  largest  tributary  from  the  east.  The  ex- 
treme northwest  comer  is  dmined  by  small 
affluents  of  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho,  and  the 
retDaining  area  of  the  western  half  of  the  state 
it  included   in   the   Great   Basin   region,   the 
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largest  area  of  interior  drainage  in  the  United 
States.  The  chief  river  of  this  section  is  the 
Sevier,  which  rises  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains, 
cuts  a  deep  canyon  through  their  western 
ridges  and  flows  down  into  Sevier  Lake.  The 
Provo,  Weber  and  the  Bear  rivers  rise  in  the 
western  end  of  the  Uinta  range  and  flow  into 
Utah  Lake.  Many  of  the  small  streams,  fed  by 
mountain  torrents,  evaporate  or  are  absorbed  in 
the  salty  soil  when  they  reach  the  plain. 

Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  smalier  lakes  of  the 
region  are  the  remnants  of  a  fresh-water  lake 
which  at  one  time  covered  a  great  basin  of 
19,760  square  miles.  The  shore  lines  of  this 
lake  of  olden  times  may  be  seen  on  the  hill- 
Climate.  Lying  between  the  high  ranges  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Utah  is  cut  off  from  the  moisture-bearing  winds, 
and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  dry.  The  sum- 
mer temperature  ranges  from  almost  tropical 
heat  in  the  southwest  to  cool  temperatures  in 
the  high  mountains,  where  it  freeses  nearly 
every  night  of  the  year.  The  wintcra  are  se- 
vere in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  though 
mild  in  the  south.  The  lofty  elevation  and 
lack  of  humidity  make  the  climate  invigorat- 
ing and  healthful.  The  rainfall  is  slight,  the 
annual  average  being  sixteen  inches ;  the  greater 
part  of  it  occurs  during  the  winter  and  in  the 
higher  ranges,  where  the  peaks  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow. 

Irrigation  and  Agriculture.  The  climate  is 
favorable  for  agriculture,  and  except  in  the 
Great  Desert  crops  grow  luxuriantly  wherever 
water  can  be  obtained.  Irrigation  has  been  of 
greatest  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
state — it  has  been  its  salvation.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Mormons,  who  were  the  pioneers 
in  the  practice  of  irrigation  in  the  West.  The 
land  was  divided  into  small  farms  of  uniform 
size,  and  the  irrigating  systems  were  controlled 
by  Mormon  authorities,  who  impartially  and 
economically  distributed  the  water.  With  the 
opening  of  the  unimproved  areas  for  dry  farm- 
ing (which  see),  the  farms,  which  originally 
averaged  smaller  than  in  any  other  state,  have 
increased  in  size.  The  available  supply  of 
water  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  build- 
ing of  reservoirs.  The  total  area  of  irrigated 
land  exceeds  1,000,000  acres,  or  about  five-sixths 
of  all  the  improved  land. 

Although  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
land  area  has  been  improved,  agriculture  baa 
always  been  the  chief  occupation,  and  it  is  k 
steadily  growing  industry.    The  principal  farm- 
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iections  are  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  the 

Cache  Valley  in  the  north-central  part  of 

state.    Hay,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes  are 

ed  extensively.    Quantities  of  sugar  beets 

grown  on  the  irrigated  land,  and  the  state 

iks  fourth  in  the  Union  in  the  annual  produc- 

m  of  this  crop.    Barley,  rye,  com  and  vege- 

bles   are   successfully   grown,   and   excellent 

uit  is  raised,  the  annual  production  of  apples 

xceeding   800,000   bushels.     In   the   southern 

;ounties  semitropical  fruits  such  as  figs,  lemons 

ind  almonds  may  be  grown,  and  the  cultivation 

of  raisin  grapes  is  becoming  important. 

Several  experiment  stations  have  been  es- 
tablished in  arid  districts,  to  demonstrate  what 


and  silver,"  and  he  directed  tut;  «,.^ 

people  toward  agriculture.  After  his  death  m 
1877  the  development  of  the  mining  indusliy 
began,  and  Utah  is  now  a  mining  state  of  im- 
portanoe. 

Extensive  deposits  of  coal  exist  in  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  particulariy 
in  Carbon  County,  and  a  field  covers  more  than 
2,000  square  miles  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  The  mining  of  coal  and  manufacture  of 
coke  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the  annual  out- 
put of  coal  now  exceeds  3,000,000  tons. 

Copper  and  lead  are  the  chief  metal  products. 
In  lead  production  in  the  United  States  Utah 
ranks  third,  and  in  the  total  copper  output  the 
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Figures  Based  cfn  USGovemment  Reports 
Millions  of  Dollars  Armuaily 


THE  FACTORY 

Meat  RackiTTg 

Confectionery 
Milk  ProducU 
Printing,PublishTng 
Raitroad  Cars  repeirec 
Flour,Grist 
Sugar  refirnng 
Lead  smeitTng 
O^pper  smelting 

THE  MINE 
QDid 
Coal 
Silver 
Lead 
Copper 


crops  may  be  grown  without  irrigation,  and 
much  of  the  hay  and  wheat  is  now  grown  on 
"dry  farms."  Live  stock,  especially  sheep  and 
cattle,  is  raised  extensively  in  the  eastern  pla- 
teau, but  dairying  is  confined  to  the  fertile,  irri- 
gated valleys. 

Forests.  The  national  forests  cover  about 
7,449,000  acres,  and  they  contain  a  large  part 
of  the  woodland  area  of  the  state.  The  most 
densely  forested  sections  are  in  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  on  the  Aquarius  Plateau  and  along 
the  Sevier  River.  The  output  of  timber  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  state's  needs,  but  a  more 
adequate  supply  in  the  future  is  insured  by  the 
protection  of  underbrush  and  restriction  of  cut- 

.    Utah's  minerals  are  its  richest  pos- 

In  the  early  development  of  the  state 

inm  discouraged  by  the  Mormon  leader, 

1  Youngy  who  said  ''we  cannot  eat  gold 


state  holds  fourth  place.     In  1914,  howei 
Utah's  yield  of  copper  surpassed  that  of  Mi' 
gan,  and  in  the  country's  output  for  that 
year  the  state  followed  Arizona  and  Mont 
High-grade  iron  ores  and  zinc  are  prod^ 
and  silver  and  gold  are  obtained  from  the 
per  and  lead  ores.     The  output  of  goL 
creased  with  the  decline  in  the  product? 
the  Mercer  mines  in  Tooele  County,  b 
yield  of  silver  increased  in  1915;  and  ov 
the  small   production  in   Idaho,   the 
silver  state,  Montana  and  Utah  in  th 
rose  from  second  and  third  place,  resp 
to  first  and  second  rank  among  the  siJ 
ducing  states. 

The  deposits  of  alunite,  a  pink  cryi 
near  Marysvale,  are  the  only  ones  of 
cial  importance  in  the  United  States 
only  mine  producing  bismuth  in  the 
1915  was  that  in  the  Deep  Creek  J 


Three   ofi^Utah's  Natural  Bridges 


Hie  Btate  also  contains  impartont  rock  salt  die- 
tricta  in  the  Sevier  Valley  and  near  Redmond, 
where  the  salt  occurs  near  the  surface  in  open 
pits  or  cuts.  Sea  salt  is  taken  from  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  Utah  ranks  ninth  among  the  salt- 
producing  states  in  the  Union.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  asphalt  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  vamiabes,  japans  and  rubber  substitutes, 
Utah  is  nirpassed  only  by  California.  Other 
miaeral  products  are  sine,  borax,  sulphur, 
pnnuoe,  gypsum,  granite,  marble,  elate,  lime- 


stone, sandstone,  clay,  mineral  waters  and  a 
newly  discovered  radium-bearing  mineral  called 
uvanite.  . 

Hanuf act  urea.  The  abundant  supply  of  coal 
and  the  power  furnished  by  the  swift  streams 
of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Wasatch  Range 
have  contributed  to  the  rapid  development  of 
manufactures.  The  leadiug  industry  is  the 
Hmelting  and  refining  of  copper  and  lead  ores, 
the  state  ranking  second  in  the  Union  in  the 
amount  of  concentrated  copper  produced  and  in 
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thn  Qiinntity  treated.  The  milling  of  flour,  the 
timitiifutturu  of  beet  SMfiur,  in  which  Utah  ranlu 
fiMirth  nnionft  tho  states,  and  railroad  repairii^, 
foimtling,  duirying  and  canning  are  also  large 
iniliiNtriua,  The  woolen  mills  established  in 
1872  at  Provo  by  Brigham  Young  are  the  old- 
est and  among  the  largest  west  of  the  Missis- 
Hippi  Uiver.  Utah  is  fortieth  among  the  states 
in  value  of  manufactures. 
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TransportatloB.  The  8tat«  has  over  2,3S0 
miles  of  railroad,  the  chief  lines  being  the 
Denver  A  Rio  Grande,  the  San  Pedro,  Loi 
Angeles  A  Salt  Lake,  the  Central  Pacific,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific.  There  are  no  navigable  rivers, 
but  the  proportion  of  improved  public  roads  is 
greater  than  in  aig'  other  state  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 


Government  and  History 


Ooveniment.  The  present  stat«  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1895.  By  an  amendment 
adopted  in  1S96  women  have  equal  rights  with 
men  to  vote  and  to  hold  office. 

The  executive  department  consists  of  the 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
attorney-general  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  all  of  whom  are  elected  for  four 
years.  The  pardoning  power  does  not  rest  with 
the  governor,  but  with  a  board  consisting  of  the 
governor,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and 
the  attorney-general. 

The  legislative  body  is  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives.  Senators  are  elected  for 
four  years,  and  are  not  to  exceed  thirty  in  num- 
ber. Representatives  are  elected  tor  two  years, 
and  their  number  must  be  at  least  twice  and 
not  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  sena- 

The  judiciary  consists  of  the  supreme  court 
and  such  inferior  courts  as  are  established  by 
law.  The  supreme  court  judges  are  elected  for 
terms  of  six  years  and  may  be  from  three  to 
five  in  number. 

There  is  a  uniform  system  of  county  gov- 
ernment, and  the  organisation  of  cities,  pre- 
cincts and  towns  is  established  by  general  laws. 
Initiative  and  referendum  laws  are  in  force, 
but  they  do  not  apply  to  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

History.  Under  the  Spanish  explorer  Car- 
denas, «n  expedition  sent  by  Coronado  in  1540 
penetrated  the  region  which  is  now  Utah,  as 
far  as  the  Colorado  River.  More  than  two 
centuries  later  two  Franciscan  friars  reached 
Utah  Lake,  in  an  effort  to  find  a  direct  route 
to    the    Pacific.      Trappers    and    immigrants 

■)Ji  in  l!ie  early  part  of  the 
y,  bill  lliE  Indians  were  practi- 
.ubiiants  until  1M7,  when  the 
t  tli(!ir  refuge, 
g  year  Ihe  territory  including 
!e,  uhirh  bad  belonged  to 
d  to  the  United  Sutea  by  the 


treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (see  illustration, 
page  3754).  The  Mormons  organised  a  govern- 
ment and  asked  admission  to  the  Union  as  the 
state  of  Deseret.  Congress  refused  to  recognise 
the  state,  and  in  1850  organised  it  as  the  terri- 
tory of  Utah,  including  an  area  much  greater 
than  the  state  now  has.  Brigham  Young  was 
made  its  first  governor.  An  attempt  of  the 
Mormons  to  exclude  Gentile  settlers  resulted  in 
the  sending  of  United  States  troops  to  the 
territory  in  1858.  The  extension  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory  in  1869  gave  Utah  access  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  since  that  date  its.  industrial  growth 
has  been  steady  and  rapid. 

A  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1862  pro- 
hibiting polygamy,  which  was  practiced  by  the 
Mormons,  but  the  custom  continued  until  1887, 
when  a  stringent  law  was  passed  disfranchising 
polygamists  and  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  In  1890, 
the  Mormon  president  issued  a  manifesto  abol- 
ishing the  practice.  Pour  years  later  the  terri- 
tory drew  up  a  constitution,  and  in  1896  it  was 
admitted  as  a  state. 

Important  industrial  and  labor  laws  have 
been  passed.  Serious  strikes  occurred  in  1914  at 
the  Bingham  copper  mines,  and  the  following 
year  an  uprisiag  of  the  Indians  on  the  Piute 
Reservation  was  averted  only  through  the  serv- 
ices of  General  Hugh  Scott,  whom  the  govern- 
ment had  sent  to  adjust  matters.  In  1917,  a 
bill  establishing  statewide  prohibition,  became 
effective. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
the  largest  body  of  salt  water  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Four  barrels  of  the  water  of  this  lake  will 
yield,  after  evaporation,  almost  a  barrel  of 
salt. 

In  Utah,  just  north  of  the  old  Mormon  road 
to  California,  is  an  almost  inaccessible  valley 
which  is  a  sea  of  white,  ^ariitg  sand.    No  beast 
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Research  Questions  on 
Utah 


(Ah  Ontllae  niRable  for  Utah  will 
be  fooad  with  the  article  ''State.") 

What  does  the  word  Deaeret  mean, 
and  what  part  has  it  played  In  the  his- 
tory of  UUh? 

Where  Is  there  a  natural  pulpit,  and 
when  did  It  fl^rure  In  history? 

What  people  made  Utah  what  It  Is? 
Trace  their  history  up  to  the  time  they 
arrived  In  the  territory. 

Describe  the  most  Important  building: 
which  these  people  have  erected  in  the 
capital  city. 

What  connection  Is  there  between  the 
motto  of  the  state  of  Utah  and  Its  sym- 
bol? 

What  is  the  state  flower  and  why  was 
It  chosen? 

How    many    states   are   larger   than 
4 Utah?    How  many  of  these  larger  states 
have  a  larger  population? 

How  many  states  have  a  larger  popu- 
lation? (See  table  In  article  United 
States.  ) 

In  how  many  states  are  there  fewer 
Inhabitants  to  the  square  mile? 

If  the  entire  country  had  the  same 
density  of  population  as  has  Utah,  how 
many  inhabitants  would  it  have? 

What  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Indians?  How  does  the  state  compare 
in  this  respect  with  New  Mexico?  With 
Oklahoma?    With  South  Dakota? 

What  and  where  is  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert? 

What  is  a  mesa?  What  does  the 
name  mean,  and  why  Is  it  applied? 

What  is  the  highest  natural  bridge  in 
the  world  ?  How  high  is  It  ?  ( See  Natu- 
ral Bridob.) 

What  and  where  is  the  great  organ 
rock?     What  are  its  dimensions? 

What  is  Utah's  chief  river  noted  for 
after  it  leaves  the  state? 

Where  was  there  once  a  lake  almost 
as  large  as  Lake  Michigan  which  no 
longer  exists? 

What  and  where  Is  the  largest  salt- 
water  lake  In  the  United  States?  Since 
all  the  rivers  that  empty  Into  It  bear 
fresh  water,  how  do  you  account  for  its 
saltness? 

If  yoti  wanted  to  obtain  four  barrels 
of  salt  from  the  waters  of  this  lake,  how 
much  water  would  you  need  ? 

Why  is  there  so  little  rainfall  in  the 
state  of  Utah? 

What  Is  **dry  farming,"  and  how  has 
it  changed  agricultural  conditions  in 
this  state? 

What  part  of  the  cultivated  land  is 
irrigated?  Who  first  introduced  Irriga- 
tion into  this  region? 

Where  Is  the  Valley  of  Death,  and 
why  is  it  so  called? 

Who  said  "we  cannot  eat  gold  and 
silver."  and  what  was  his  reason  for 
the  statement? 

When  was  the  state  second  in  silver 
production,  and  why? 

What  resources  has  the  state  which 
make  possible  a  prosi>erous  industrial 
future? 

What  distinction  has  Utah  in  regard 
to  its  improved  roa^s? 

What  attitude  has  the  state  taken  on 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage?  On 
the  liquor  question? 
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lives  within  it;  no  bird  ever  flies  over  it.  This 
depression  is  called  the  Valley  of  Death,  be- 
cause, in  1850,  a  train  of  immigrants,  eighty- 
seven  families  in  all,  perished  in  an  attempt  to 
cross  it.  Many  years  later  the  wagons  were 
found,  surrounded  by  the  skeletons  of  people 
and  of  animals,  half  buried  in  the  sand. 

In  Echo  Canyon  in  Utah  is  a  famous  rock 
which  closely  resembles  in  shape  a  pulpit. 
Here,  it  is  supposed,  Brigham  Young  preached 
his  first  sermon  within  the  chosen  territory  to 
his  Mormon  followers  when  they  entered  Utah 
in  1847. 

An  excellent  beach  on  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
Garfield  Beach.  Here  the  sand  grains  are  pe- 
culiarly rounded,  instead  of  being  sharp-cor- 
nered like  ordinary  sand,  and  as  a  result  the 
sand  has  an  especially  grateful,  soft  feeling  to 
the  bare  feet. 

Utah  has  adopted  the  indeterminate  sentence 

for  persons   convicted    of  crime.     That  is,   a 

criminal  is  sentenced  to  prison  not  for  a  certain 

specified  ter^  of  years,  but  for  an  indefinite 

period,  until  he  seems  fit  to  mingle  again  with 

his  fellow  men.  B3.p. 

Consult  Whitney's  Making  of  a  State;  Can- 
non's Under  the  Prophet  in  Utah. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  may  consult 
the  following  articles  in  these  volumes  for  in- 
formation that  will  be  of  Interest  In  connection 
with  this  discussion  of  Utah : 


CITIES 

Logan 

Provo 

Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City 

LEADING  PRODUCTS 

Asphalt  Coffee 

Beet,  subhead  Sugar  Lead 

Beets  Salt 

Bismuth  Silver 
Coal 

PHTSICAL  FEATURES 

Colorado  River  Uinta  Mountains 

Great  Salt  Lake  Utah  Lake 


Dry  Farming 

Irrigation 

Mormons 


UNCLASSIFIED     . 

Polygamy 
Young,  Brigham 


UTAH,  University  of,  a  state  institution  lo- 
cated at  Salt  Lake  City,  first  organized  in  1850 
as  the  University  of  the  State  of  Deseret.  For 
a  number  of  years  its  continued  existence  was 
uncertain,  for  it  was  far  from  a  railroad,  and 
funds  and  students  were  lacking,  but  later  it 
entered  upon  a  period  of  successful  develop- 
ment. The  power  to  confer  degrees  was 
granted  by  the  legislature  in  1884,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  University  of  Utah  in 
1892.    Two  years  later  the  institution  received 
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from  Congress  a  grant  of  sixty  acres,  subse- 
quently increased  to  ninety-two,  on  the  Fort 
Douglas  Military  Reservation,  immediately 
east  of  the  city.  The  state  legislature  has  since 
given  over  $800,000  for  building  purposes  and 
has  arranged  for  an  income  by  a  state  tax.  The 
university  is  organized  into  schools  of  arts  and 
sciences,  education,  mines,  medicine  and  law. 
The  summer  school  is  even  more  largely  at- 
tended than  the  regular  winter  session.  The 
faculty  numbers  about  110,  and  the  student 
enrolment  is  over  1,600.  There  is  a  library  of 
45,000  volumes. 

UTAH  LAKE,  the  largest  fresh-water  lake 
in  the  state  of  Utah,  lying  in  a  valley  between 
mountain  ranges,  thirty  miles  southwest  of 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
twenty-five  miles;  it  is  from  three  to  twelve 
miles  wide,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  150 
square  miles,  at  an  altitude  of  4,505  feet  above 
sea  level.  Mountains  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
and  it  receives  its  water  from  streams  descend- 
ing the  slopes  of  the  Wasatch  range.  The  out- 
let is  by  the  River  Jordan  into  Great  Salt  Lake. 

I7T£»  a  branch  of  the  Shoshonean  family  of 
North  American  Indians,  who  at  one  time  occu- 
pied the  central  and  western  parts  of  Colorado, 
the  northeastern  section  of  Utah  and  a  portion 
of  New  Mexico.  In  1879  government  agents 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  Utes  to  turn  their 
attention  to  agriculture;  they  were  supplied 
with  the  necessary  implements,  as  it  was 
realized  that  the  vast  regions  used  by  the  In- 
dians for  hunting  could  not  be  permanently  left 
open  to  them.  A  spirit  of  mutiny  arose  among 
them,  and  the  local  Indian  agent  wrote  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  assistance.  A  body 
of  soldiers  under  Major  Thomburgh  was  sent 
to  the  White  River  agency  in  September,  but 
the  advancing  cavalry  was  attacked  near  Milk 
River,  and  the  major  and  thirteen  of  his  men 
were  killed.  On  the  same  day  the  Indians 
killed  Meeker,  the  agent,  and  his  men.  An- 
other force  under  General  Merritt  arrived  at 
the  agency  later,  and  Ouray,  the  chief  of  the 
White  River  Utes,  made  such  promises  for  the 
good  behavior  of  his  tribe  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  punish  the  murderers. 

The  Utes  have  since  sold  most  of  their  lands 
to  the  United  States  government,  and  now  live 
on  a  large  reservation  in  Southwestern  Colo- 
rado.   They  number  about  2,000. 

U'TICA,  an  ancient  North  African  city, 
which,  tradition  says,  was  built  by  the  Phoe- 
in  1100  B.C.  It  was  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis.    Like  all 


Phoenician  settlements,  it  acknowledged  the 
rule  of  Carthage,  but  the  two  cities  were  nearly 
equal  in  power.  By  submitting  promptly  to 
Rome  in  the  Third  Punic  War,  Utica  gained 
some  Carthaginian  territory  and  was  proclaimed 
capital  of  the  Afiican  province.  Cato  killed 
himself  there  in  46  b.  c.  when  Caesar  triumphed 
at  Thapsus.  Later,  it  was  the  residence  of  a 
bishop,  and  it  maintained  its  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy until  destroyed  by  the  conquering 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  may  consult  in 
this  connection  the  followlner  articles  In  these 
volumes : 


Carthage 

Cato,  subhead  Marcus 
Porciua  (95-46  b.  c.) 


Phoenicia 
Punic  Wars 


UTICA »  N.  Y.,  a  manufacturing  city  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  situated  on  the  Mo- 
hawk River  and  on  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal,  fifty-two  miles  east  of  Syracuse  and 
ninety-five  miles  west  by  north  of  Albany,  the 
state  capital.  Utica  is  the  county  seat  of 
Oneida  County.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York 
Central,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  Adiron- 
dack &  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  West  Shore 
railroads,  and  by  the  Utica  &  Mohawk  Valley 
electric  line.  The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
elevated  ground,  and  is  regularly  built.  In  1910 
it  had  a  population  of  74,419,  and  in  1916  of 
85,692  (Federal  estimate).' 

Utica  lies  in  a  section  of  the  state  where 
dairying  and  the  growing  of  flowers  and  hops 
are  the  chief  industries.  The  city  is  the  ship- 
ping point  for  large  quantities  of  cheese,  fruit, 
flowers,  especially  roses,  and  manufactured 
products,  and  is  widely  known  for  its  superior 
woolen,  cotton  and  knit  goods.  There  are  over 
twenty  knit-underwear  mills  here,  in  which 
about  7,000  people  are  employed,  and  the  value 
of  their  annual  output  is  estimated  at  $20,000,- 
000.  Other  important  manufactures  are  hot-air 
furnaces,  steam-fitting  apparatus,  marble  prod- 
ucts, paving  material,  machine-shop  products 
and  firearms. 

Utica  is  noted  for  the  number  of  its  benevo- 
lent institutions.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  State  Home  for 
Aged  Masons,  Saint  Elizabeth's,  Saint  Luke's, 
Faxton's  and  City  hospitab.  Saint  John's,  Utica 
and  City  orphan  asylums.  Saint  Joseph's  Home 
for  Infants,  a  home  for  the  friendless  and  one 
for  aged  men  and  women.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions include  Utica  Female  Academy,  Utica 
Catholic  Academy,  a  training  school  for  teach- 
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ers  and  a  fine  public  library.  Among  notable 
public  buildings  are  a  $1,000,000  county  govern- 
ment building,  the  state  armory  and  the  city 
hall.  Roscoe  Conkling  Park  is  the  largest  of 
thirteen  parks,  which  together  comprise  643 
acres.  dj.h. 

UTILITARIANISM ,  utUiia'rian  iz'm,  a 
doctrine  of  ethics  and  philosophy  which  adopts, 
as  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  the 
human  race.  Utilitarians  believe  that  an  act  is 
good  or  evil  only  to  the  extent  that  it  proves 
itself  serviceable  or  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  society.  The  word  rdility  was  first  used  in 
reference  to  this  system  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
but  John  Stuart  Mill  (which  see)  first  definitely 
stated  the  theory.  Others  identified  with  the 
system  were  Spencer,  Locke,  Hobbes,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  ancient  Greek  scholar  Epicurus 
bears  a  resemblance  to  UtiUtananism.  See. 
Epicurus,  subhead  Epicwreamam, 

UTOPIA,  uio'Tpia,  a  celebrated  book  by  Sir 
Hiomas  More,  written  in  Latin,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  1516.  Its  earliest  English  translation 
appeared  in  1551.  Written  in  the  form  of  a 
romance,  it  is  in  reality  a  political  treatise, 
dealing  with  all  the  social  and  economic  evils 
of  the  times  and  the  remedy  therefor. 

Utopia  is  an  imaginary  island,  supposed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  one  of  the  companions 
of  Americus  Vespucius,  and  the  book  describes 
the  ideal  state  of  society  which  there  existed. 
All  goods  and  property  were  owned  and.  used 
in  common,  and  in  order  to  receive  their  share 
of  supplies  all  except  invalids  and  the  aged 
were  obliged  to  work  for  six  hours  each  day. 
•Homes  were  redistributed  by  lot  every  ten 
}rears,  and  people  dined  together  in  large  halls. 
One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  society  in 
Utq^ia  was  that  it  was  'lawful  for  every  man 
to  favor  and  follow  what  religion  he  would," 
though  a  man  might  try  to  convince  others  of 
his  belief,  provided  he  did  it  '^peaceably,  gently, 
quietly  and  soberly."  Punishment  for  crimes 
WHS  as  mild  as  was  consistent  with  justice,  and 
promotion  in  all  offices  was  by  merit. 

More's  romance  was  not  the  first  work  which 
had  presented  such  an  ideal  state  of  society,  its 
oldest  predecessor  being  Plato's  Republic;  nor 
was  it  the  last,  ^f or  men  of  almost  every  age 
have  delighted  to  picture  a  social  order  which 
possessed  all  the  advantages  their  own  did  not. 
Bellamy's  Looking  Backward  is  the  most  note- 


worthy of  recent  works  of  such  character.  The 
Utopia  gave  rise  to  the  adjective  Utopian, 
which  to-day  is  applied  to  schemes  of  reform 
or  enlightenment  which  are  considered  imprac- 
tical and  visionary. 

UTRECHT »  u'trekt,  an  interesting  old  city 
of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  situated  twenty-two 
miles  southeast  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  Old 
Rhine.  Since  1723  Utrecht  has  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jansenists  (Old  Catholics).  In 
1579  there  was  formed  here  the  union  of  the 
seven  Protestant  provinces  out  of  which  grew 
the  nation  of  the  Netherlands.  The  treaty 
which  ended  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
was  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1713  (see  Utrecht, 
Peace  of).  Two  canals,  spanned  by  many 
bridges,  traverse  the  city,  which  contains  beau- 
tiful parks,  promenades  and  the  Malieban,  a 
triple  avenue  of  trees.  Among  the  interesting 
features  are  the  university,  founded  in  1636,  a 
museum  containing  paintings  by  early  Utrecht 
masters,  the  royal  mint,  and  the  veterinary 
school ;  the  latter  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Holland.  The  industrial  establishments  in- 
clude sawmills,  machine  shops,  breweries,  car- 
pet works  and  manufactories  of  floor  cloths, 
velvets,  cottons,  linens  and  musical  instruments. 
Utrecht  is  the  chief  railway  center  of  the  Neth- 
erlands.   Population  in  1915,  127,086. 

UTRECHT,  Peace  of,  a  series  of  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  belligerent  nations  at  the 
close  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
(see  Succession  Wars,  subhead  The  War  of  the 
Spardah  Succession).  Agreements  signed  at 
Utrecht  in  1713  were  supplemented  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rastadt,  concluded  between  Ger- 
many and.  France  in  1714,  and  by  the  Barrier 
Treaty  of  1715,  signed  by  Austria,  England  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  principal  terms  of  the 
peace  were  as  follows:  France  agreed  that  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  France  should  never  be 
united  under  one  ruler,  and  it  ceded  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Newfoundland  and  the  territory  about 
Hudson  Bay  to  England.  Spain  ceded  Gibral- 
tar and  the  island  of  Minorca  to  England, 
Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  Milan,  Na- 
ples, the  island  of  Sardinia  and  the  Catholic 
Netherlands  to  Austria.  Holland  was  permit- 
ted to  garrison  eight  towns  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  as  a  barrier  against 
French  aggression.  This  peace  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  England's  colonial  and  commercial 
supremacy. 
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T  ia  the  tweoty-eecoad  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  There 
iras  no  corregponding  letter  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  in 
the  Greek  the  letter  which  resembled  f  in  form  was  a  vowel,  u. 
In  Latin  the  V,  a^  well  aa  the  rounded  U  form,  was  used,  but  no 
distinction  was  made  between  them  in  early  times,  and  even  in 
English,  after  the  ti  sound  had  become  well  established,  the  two 
letters  were  used  interchangeably.  Dictionariea  and  alphabetically  arranged  lists  of  words 
made  no  distinction  between  those  beginning  with  these  two  letteis.  Not  until  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  the  two  permanently  differentiated.  As  regards  phonetic  value,  u  is 
closely  related  to  /,  and  in  allied  languages  the  two  -are  often  confused.  The  cloee  connec- 
tion is  shown  by  the  substitution  of  v  for  /  in  the  plurals  of  such  words  as  lea},  leavet; 
ttaS,  staves.  V  has  always  the  same  sound,  and  is  pronounced  with  the  upper  teeth  preaeed 
against  the  lower  lip. 


VACATION  SCHOOLS.  See  School,  sub- 
head Vacation  Schools,  page  5241. 

VACCINATION,  vak  si tta' shun,  a  form  of 
inoculation  practiced  generally  in  ciVilized 
countries  for  the  prevention  of  smallpox.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  vastly  diminishing  the 
number  of  cases  of  this  dread  disease,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  rarest  instead  of  one  of  the 
commonest  maladies.  The  principle  upon 
which  it  is  based  is  that  if  the  individual  ac- 
quires the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  antitoxins 
for  the  cure  of  the  ailment  will  be  manufac- 
tured in  his  own  blood  and  render  him  immune 
to  attacks  of  real  smallpox  for  a  number. .of 
years.  The  process  consists  of  rubbing  or  scrap- 
ing into  the  skin  (usually  on  the  arm)  vims 
taken  from  (he  piistulea  formed  on  the  abdo- 
men of  a  henlthy  cow,  which  has  been  inocu- 
lated with  disease  germs. 

The  person  vaccinated  undergoes  an  attack 


of  < 


(  the  < 


horse  variety  of  smallpox.     The 

sore   and   swollen   and  a   vesicle   containing   a 

clear  fluid  forms.    A  crust  then  forms  over  the 

sore,  whifh,  if  not  pulled  off  through  scratching, 

will  drop  off  in  about  two  weeks,  leaving  a  scar. 

^_JP  some  nafcs  fever,  headache  and  dizziness  are 

^^hBmpunying  .symptoms.     There  is  no  danger 

^^^^ftthis   opcrutioQ,   provided   the   physician 


uses  clean  instruments,  and  the  proper  precau- 
tions are  afterwards  taken  to  avoid  infection. 
The  directions  of  the  attending  surgeon  should 
be  carefully  followed.  Children  who  are  vac- 
cinated must  be  watched  to  see  that  they  do 
not  Ecatch  the  sore,  as  infection  from  finger 
nails  is  a  source  of  danger.  VaccinatLon  came 
into  general  favor  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Edwud  Jenner,  an  English  physiciui.  See 
Jenneb,  Edward.  c.b.b. 

Consult  Millard's  The  Vaccination  Qu^Mon. 

VACUDH,  faJc'uum,  a  term  meaning  empti- 
ness and  applied  strictly  to  a,  space  containing 
nothing.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  refers  simply 
to  a  space  where  the  pressure  is  appreciably  less 
than  that  of'  the  atmosphere,  as  in  an  engine 
cylinder.  A  perfect  vacuum  has  never  been  ob- 
tained, for  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  all  the 
air  from  a  given  space,  and  even  were  this 
possible  the  ether  which  fills  all  space  would 
still  ■  remain.  But  vcrj'  low  pressures  may  be 
obtained  by  special  air  pumps  (see  Aib  Pump). 
Sound  and  heat  and  even  electricity  will  not 
traverse  a  high  vacuum,  but  the  brilliant  glow 
of  an  electric  discharge  in  a  moderately  hi^ 
vacuum  is  made  use  of  in  the  vacuum-tube 
lighting  system.  The  most  perfect  vacuum  so 
far  obtained  is  that  over  mercury  in  a  barome- 
ter tube  (see  Babombteb). 
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VACUUM  CLEANEfi,  vak'uum  kleen'er,  an 
apparatus  for  removing  dust  from  interior  walls 
and  fumishingps  by  suction.  It  consists  of  some 
form  of  suction  fan  or  air-exhausting  pump 
which  draws  air  through  a  nozzle.  There  are 
several  patterns  on  the  market.  In  the  first 
t3rpe  that  was  designed  the  air  pump  was  oper- 
ated by  a  large  gasoline  engine  which  was 
driven  on  a  truck  from  house  to  house ;  connec- 
tion from  the  street  was  made  by  a  long  rubber 
hose,  and  the  dust  was  drawn  through  the  hose 
and  expelled  into  a  box  in  the  wagon.  Later, 
stationary  engines,  run  by  gasoline  or  electricity 
and  operating  a  pump  connected  with  a  system 
of  pipes  leading  to  the  different  floors,  were 
used  in  large  buildings. 

The  most  recent  development  is  a  small 
portable  machine  which  may  be  attached  to  the 
socket  of  an  electric  lamp.  In  this  form,  the 
motor  and  suction  fan  are  placed  just  above  the 
nozzle,  which  slides  on  rollers,  and  the  dust 
passes^  into  a  removable  bag  of  closely-woven 
material,  through  which  the  air  escapes,  the 
dust  being  retained.  In  some  of  the  cleaners, 
suction  is  caused  by  bellows  operated  by  hand 
or  foot  power.  The  vacuum  cleaner  is  paH  of 
the  equipment  of  the  most  modem  office  build- 
ings, apartment  houses  and  homes,  and  every- 
where is  largely  displacing  the  broom.  The 
portable  electric  cleaners,  with  several  attach- 
ments and  nozzles  of  various  shapes,  range  in 
price  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars. 

VACUUM  PAN,  a  device  used  to  evaporate 
liquids  at  a  temperature  less  than  the  ordinary 
boiling  point,  especially  in  the  sugar-refining 
industry.  It  consists  of  a  closed  vessel  heated 
by  a  steam  jacket,  which  is  equipped  with  an 
air  pump  so  arranged  that  the  steam  and  air 
may  be  constantly  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  This  reduces  the  pressure  on  the 
surface  and  permits  boiling  and  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  without  danger  of  its  burning.  The 
operation  of  a  vacuum  pan  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  low- 
ered as  the  pressure  upon  its  surface  decreases. 
See  BoiUNO  Point;  Suoar. 

VALDAI,  valdi',  HILLS,  a  low  range  in 
West-Central  Russia  about  midway  between 
the  cities  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  which 
forms  a  watershed  between  the  Volga,  and  the 
Dnieper,  and  the  rivers  flowing  toward  the 
Baltic  Sea.  These  hills  extend  for  about  250 
miles,  and  gradually  rise  from  the  surrounding 
plain  to  a  maximum  elevation  of  1,150  feet 
above  sea  level.  Formerly  the  Valdais  were 
forested,  but  their  slopes  have  been  cleared,  and 


on  them  hemp,  flax  and  cereals  are  successfully 
grown.  Copper,  iron,  magnetite,  lead  and  salt 
are  found  in  the  range. 

VALENCIA,  valcn'shia,  a  city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and 
in  population  the  third  city  in  the  kingdom, 
ranking  next  to  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  It  lies 
on  the  River  Guadalaviar,  three  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast  and  185  miles  southeast  of 
Madrid.  The  city  occupies  an  attractive  site 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain.  Its  ancient 
walls,  originally  built  by  the  Romans,  were 
torn  down  in  1871,  and  have  been  replaced  by 
handsome  boulevards;  two  gateways  with  their 
picturesque  towers  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
old  fortifications. 

Within  the  city  one  sees  a  mixture  of  Ori- 
ental civilization  and  that  of  the  present  age. 
There  are  rows  of  white  dwelling  houses  in  the 
Moorish  style  of  architecture,  and  innumerable 
domes  and  towers  roofed  with  gold,  blue  and 
white  tiles ;  many  of  the  crooked,  narrow  streets 
have  been  replaced  by  broad  avenues,  and  the 
city  has  such  modern  improvements  as  electric 
tramways,  gas  and  electric  plants  and  good 
drainage  and  water-supply  systems.  The  city's 
many  interesting  structures  include  a  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  century;  a  Gothic 
bell  tower  152  feet  high;  the  episcopal  palace, 
with  a  valuable  library;  the  silk  exchange,  a 
handsome  building  in  Gothic  style,  and  the  pro- 
vincial museum,  which  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  paintings.  Valencia  has  a  university 
which  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  in  Spain,  and 
the  municipal  botanical  gardens,  outside  the 
line  of  the  old  walls,  are  unsurpassed  anywhere 
else  in  the  country. 

The  city  is  an  important  railway  center,  and 
is  connected  by  two  lines  of  railway  and  two 
tramways  with  its  port  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  latter  has  a  spacious  and  up-to-date  har- 
bor. The  leading  manufacturing  enterprise  of 
Valencia  is  the  silk  industry,  but  the  place  is 
noted  also  for  the  production  of  colored  tiles. 
It  carries  on  a  thriving  export  trade  in  oranges 
and  other  fruits.    Population  in  1910,  233,348. 

VALENS,  va'lenz  (about  329-378),  a  Roman 
emperor  of  the  East,  brother  of  Valentinian  I, 
who  made  him  his  colleague  in  364  and  gave 
him  as  his  territory  Thrace,  Asia  and  Egypt. 
At  the  outset  of  his  reign  a  rival,  Procopius, 
had  himself  proclaimed  emperor,  and  not  until 
366  was  the  usurper  finally  put  down.  Valens 
won  general  popularity  in  that  same  year  by 
reducing  all  taxes  one-fourth,  but  he  felt  the 
need  of  the  funds  of  which  he  thereby  deprived 
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himself  in  the  contest  with  the  Oaths  which 
raged  bo  fiercely  during  his  reign. 

The  first  struggle  (367-369)  cloeed  with  a 
treaty  which  made  the  Danube  the  boundary 
between  Gothic  and  Roman  territory,  but  in 
376  Valens  permitted  the  Goths,  who  were 
driven  by  the  Huns,  to  cro«  the  Danube  and 
settle  in  Moeaia  and  Thrace.  So  many  of  them 
came  that  Valens  became  alarmed,  and  hie  gen- 
erals  ti«ated  the  newcomers  in  auch  a  way  as  to 
precipitate  open  war.  On  August  9,  378,  the 
two  armies  met  near  Adrianople,  and  the  Qotha 
gained  a  complete  victory,  Valens  and  about 
two-thirds  of  hig  soldiers  perishing  on  the  field. 

VALBHTIHX,  Saint,  a  Roman  Catholie  ^ 
bishop  who  was  martyred  in  Rome  in  a.d.  270, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  Februaiy.  This  day  has 
long  been  celebrated  m  a  manner  not  at  all 
serious,  by  Catholics  and  Proteatanta  alike. 
Several  explanations  are  given  for  the  familiar 
custom  of  sending  anonymous  love  tokens,  cards 
of  greeting  and  the  like  to  qne's  favorites,  and 
for  the  various  social  activities  connected  with 
that  day.  Some  say  that  Saint  Valentine  was 
accustomed  to  go  around  from  house  to  house, 
leaving  food  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  poor,  and 
that  the  custom  of  sending  Valentine  greeting 
anonymously  developed  from  that.  Another 
explanation  connects  the  modem  celebration  of 
the  day  with  the  abservance  of  the  Roman 
festival  Lupercalia,  which  occurred  on  February 
IS.  At  this  time,  so  the  stoiy  goes,  each  of 
the  young  men  celebrating  the  festival  drew 
from  a  box  the  name  of  a  lady,  to  whom  he 
was  to  be  faithful  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  custom  is  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  sentimental  features  of  Saint  Valentine^ 
Day. 

Valentine  Dty  Soggeationa.  The  observance 
of  the  fourteenth  of  February  can  be  made  very 
attractive  to  the  children,  and  they  can  also 
gain  much  good  thereby.  The  suggestions  here 
given  are  especially  for  mothers  and  teachers. 

VALENTIN'IAH,  the  name  bome  by  three 
Roman  emperors  of  the  West,  only  two  of 
whom  are  of  importance  historically. 

Valentinian  I  (321-375)  was  of  humble  birth, 
but  won  distinction  in  the  army,  and  on  the 
death  of  Jovian,  in  364,  was  chosen  emperor. 
He  divided  the  empire  into  two  parts,  surren- 
dering the  East  to  his  brother  Valens  and  keep- 
ing for  himself  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain  and 
Africa.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
the  German  tribes  to  the  north  were  very 
active,  ravaging  the  frontiers,  while  in  Afriot 
risings  among  the  desert  tribes  vkK  frequent. 
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ValentiDiBD  died  of  apoplexy  during  a  cam- 
paign figaiost  the  Quadi.  a  German  tribe  living 
in  the  present  Hungaiy,  Many  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  law  and  in  everyday 
life  were  introduced  by  Valentinian.  He  pro- 
vided ffee  medical  attendance  for  the  poor, 
opened  schools  and  decreed  that  all  judicial 
proceedingH  should  be  public.  Although  an 
(NthodoK  Catholic,  he  allowed  complete  re- 
ligious freedom  to  his  people. 

Valentinian  HI  (419-455)  was  a  grandson  of 
Theodoeius  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  rank  in  425.  His  mother,  Pla- 
cidia,  governed  for  him  during  his  minority; 
after  her  death  he  proved  a  weak  and  purpose- 
leae  ruler.  On  all  sides  the  empire  was  being 
Attacked  by  the  barbarians,  and  although  Valen- 
tinian's  general,  Aetius,  won  a  great  victory 
over  the  Huna  under  Attila  and  defeated  the 
Visigoths  in  Southern  Gaul,  the  empire  had 
grown  too  feeble  for  effective  rceiatance,  and 
Africa  was  lost  to  the  Vandals,  Britain  to  the 
Scots  and  Plcts,  and  much  of  Spain  and  Gaul 
to  the  Visigoths  and  Suevi.  Taxes  throughout 
the  empire  were  very  heavy,  and  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  seemed  rapidly  dying  out.  Valentinian 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  adherents  of 
Aetius,  whom  he  had  himEelf  murdered. 

Consult  Gibbon's '  DtoUne  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Smplre. 

VALEHIAS,  vale'nan  [Puauva  Licinius 
Valebunus]  (about  190-260),  emperor  of  Rome 
from  253  to  260.  In  251  he  was  chosen  censor, 
and  under  Emperor  Gallus  held  a  position  of 
trust  in  the  anny.  On  the  death  of  Gallus  he 
was  declared  emperor  by  the  soldiers;  but 
though  a  man  of  ability  and  honesty,  he  was 
too  old  and  enfeebled  to  rule  at  such  a  troubled 
time,  for  the  Goths  and  the  Germans  were 
threatening  the  western  provinces  and  the 
Persians  had  taken  Armenia.  Intrusting  the 
European  wars  to  his  son.  Valerian  went  to  the 
East,  where  after  some  temporary  successes  he 
was  taken  prisoner.  After  his  death  the  Per- 
sian king  had  bis  skin  stuffed  with  straw  and 
preserved  in  the  temple  as  a  sign  of  triumph. 

7AXHALLA,  volhal'a  (the  Hall  of  the  Cho- 
sen Slain),  according  to  Northern  mythology, 
the  moet  magnificent  palace  of  Asgard,  where 
Odin  feasted  with  his  heroes.  The  great  build- 
ing had  golden  walls  and  a  floor  and  roof  of 
shields.  Its  ceiling  was  supported  by  speais  so 
highly  polished  that  the  light  from  them  served 
to  illuminate  the  hall.  Coats  of  mail  and  other 
pieces  of  armor,  the  gifts  of  the  god  to  his  men, 
adon>ed  the  walls.    So  enormous  was  this  great 
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building  that  it  had  five  hundred  forty  doors, 
each  so  wide  that  eight  hundred  men  might 
enter  aide  by  side.  Long  tables  set  about  the 
hall  accommodated  the  guests,  the  soldiers 
slain  in  battle  who  had  been  brought  to  Val- 
halla by  the  Valkyre  (which  see).  These  maid- 
ens waited  upon  the  tables  and  supplied  the 
men  with  delicious  mead,  a  drink  made  of 
honey.  For  food,  they  had  the  flesh  of  a 
mighty  boar,  which  daily  recovered  the  flesh  he 
had  given  to  the  feast.  Every  day  these  heroes 
rode  out  to  the  field,  where  in  pastime  they 
fought  and  often  wounded  each  other  sorely, 
but  they  were  entirely  restored  every  night 
after  feasting  in  Valhalla. 

VALKYRS,  waf'Hrs,  or  VALKYRIES,  valkir' 
it,  in  Norse  mythology,  were  warlike  maidens 
mounted  on  horses  and  armed  with  helmets, 
shields  and  speara,  who  were  sent  by  Odin  to 
every  battle  field  to  choose  the  bravest  of  mili- 


tary heroes  and  carry  them  to  Valhalla  (which 
see).  Half  of  those  dead  they  selected  and 
carried  on  their  fleet  steeds  over  the  bridge 
Bifrost  into  the  hall,  where,  donning  pure  white 
robes,  they  waited  on  the  heroes  during  their 
long  feast. 

VALLADOLID,  val  yah  tho  leelh' ,  an  intei^ 
esting  old  city  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Valladolid  and  at  one 
time  the  seat  of  government  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.   It  is  situated  on  the  Pisuerga  River,  102 
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miles  northwest  of  Madrid,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  plain.  This  city  pbaaeases  historic  and 
literary  interest,  for  Columbus  died  and  Philip 
n  wna  born  there,  and  from  1603  to  IB06  it  was 
the  home  of  Cervantes,  author  of  Don  Qaixote. 

Valladolid  has  many  attractive  plaias,  parks, 
arcades,  cathedrals  and  other  structures,  rich  in 
ornamentation  and  picturesque  courts  and  fa- 
cades. Its  thirteen th-centttry  Church  of  San 
Pablo  and  the  building  containing  the  city 
offices  rank  among  the  world's  finest  examples 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Its  educational  institu* 
tions  include  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in 
Europe.  The  leading  articles  of  manufacture 
include  chocolate,  flour,  gloves,  pottery,  iron 
and  metal  goods,  silks  and  woolens.  Valla- 
dolid was  the  capital  of  Castile  and  Leon  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
after  the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon'it  was 
the  capital  of  Spain  until  superseded  by  Mad- 
rid, in  1560.    Population  in  1910,  71,006. 

VALLADOLID,  Mexico.     See  M(hieua. 

VALLEJO,  valla'ho,  Cal.,  a  city  in  Solano 
County,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  on 
San  Pablo  Bay,  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco.  Electric  lines  extend  north  from  the 
city.  Vallejo  is  the  outlet  for  one  of  the  finest 
fruit  sections  in  the  state,  extensive  shipping 
being  carried  on  through  ita  excellent  harbor, 
which  will  accommodate  the  largest  seagoing 
vessels.  The  city  is  an  important  wheat  mar- 
ket, and  its  flour  mills,  which  employ  about  300 
people,  are  the  largest  industrial  plants.  Tan- 
neries, dairies  and  fruit  and  fish  conneries  are 
other  noteworthy  establishments,  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  one  of  the  richest  quicksilver  mines 
in  the  United  States.  At  Mare  I^and,  opposite 
the  city,  arc  located  the  largest  United  States 
navy  yards  on  the  Pacitic  coast  (see  Mabb 
Island). 

The  prominent  buildings  are  the  city  hall, 
public  library.  Saint  Vincent's  Academy  and  the 
Good  Templars'  Home,  a  refuge  for  orphans. 
Vallejo,  when  founded  ia  1850,  was  intended 
for  the  capita!  of  the  state;  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature were  held  here  in  1S51,  1852  and  1853.  It 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1866,  and  in  1911  it 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government. 
Id  1910  the  population  was  11,340;  this  had  in- 
creased to  13,461  by  1916  (Federal  estimate). 

VALLEY,  iow  lands  between  mountains,  hills 
^uffs.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are  known  as 
I,  and  the  bottom  is  called  the  floor. 
^formed  by  folding  of  the  earth's 
Those  formed  by  folding 
etween  mountain  ranges,  and  for 
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this  reason  ore  designated  by  ge(^rspben  as 
inlermontarte  valleys.  The  most  noted  exam- 
ple of  this  variety  in  America  is  the  great  vol- 
ley between  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  mountains 
on  the  east  and  the  Coast  Ranges  on  the  west. 


the  illus- 
iKraphers  call  It  a 

steep  slopes,  and  the  floor  is  only  wide  enough 
to  contain  the  river  which  flows  in  it. 

When  of  high  altitude  transverse  valleys  are 
called  pomes;  when  low  they  are  called  vxUer 
gap».  Good  examples  of  the  latter  are  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  on  the  Delaware  River, 
the  gorge  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  channel  of  the  lower  Saguenay  River  in 
Quebec.  Mountain  passes  have  always  been  of 
great  importance  as  highways.  Among  the 
most  noted  passes  are  the  Khyber,  near  Kabul 
in  the  Himalayas;  the  Mont  Cenis,  Simplon 
and  Baint  Bernard  in  the  Alps;  the  Marshall 
and  Hagerman  in  Colorado,  and  the  Argentine 
in  the  Andes. 

Valleys  formed  by  erosion  are  usually  narrow 
and  steep  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river's  course, 
and  broad,  with  more  gentle  slopes,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  course.  Here  the  floor  of  the  val- 
ley may  be  broad  and  level,  affording  large 
areas  of  fertile  soil  for  tillage.  In  arid  regions 
valleys  by  erosion  are  narrow  and  steep  because 
'the  stream  cuts  its  channel  into  the  rock  more 
rapidly  than  the  slopes  disintegrate  by  weather- 
ing. Very  narrow  valleys  of  this  sort  are  called 
canyone.  The  moat  noted  examples  of  canyons 
are  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  in 
Anions;  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellomtaiie 
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in  YellomtoDe  National  Park,  and  the  Royal 
Gorge  in  Colorado. 

Drowned  valleys  are  those  partially  under  the 
sea,  this  condition  being  caused  by  the  lowering 
of  the  cDoat.  Delaware  Bay  and  the  fiorda  of 
Norway  are  good  eitamplee.     HanfftTtg  valleys 
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&Te  those  formed  by  streams  flowing  down  the 
sides  of  mountains.  They  often  contain  beauti- 
ful cascades.  Oladal  valleys  are  those  that 
have  been  formed  by  glaciers.  v/.rjt. 

Helated  SnbJfCtB.     The    followlnK   Brdi^tea    In 
these  volumes  may   be  conBulteH   In   connection 
with  this  description  of  valleys: 
Canyon  Hill 

Khyber  Pass 
Mountain 

Royal  Gorge 

Saint  Bernard,  Great 

VALLBY  CITY,  N.  D.,  the  county  seat  of 
Bamea  County,  is  located  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  fifty-eight  miles  west  of  Fargo 
uid  135  miles  east  of  Bismarck,  the  state  capi- 
tal. It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sheyenne  River,  and  is  on  the  Minneapolis, 
Samt  Paul  &  Sault  Sainte  Marie  and  Northern 
Pacific  railroads.  Valley  City  is  the  seat  of  a 
state  normal  Hchool  whose  seven  buildings  are 
valued  at  $300,000,  and  has  a  Carnegie  Library, 
Elks'  Club,  armory,  auditorium,  two  hospitala 
and  two  city  parks.  A  flour  mill  and  concrete 
works  are  the  important  industrial  establtsh- 
menta.  Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
section.    Population,  1910,  4.606. 

7ALLEYFIELD,  vai'ileeld,  a  city  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  forty  miles  southwest  of 
Montreal,  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Beau- 
homois  Canal.  It  is  an  industrial  center,  pos- 
seanng  large  flour  and  cotton  mills,  foundries 
ud  over  a  dozen  lesser  plants.  There  is  some 
iron  miaing  and  considerable  lumbering  in  the 
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vicinity.  A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  lo- 
cated here,  and  there  is  also  a  college  convent. 
The  city  owns  its  waterworks  and  electric  light 
plant.  Population  in  191t,  9,499;  estimated, 
1917,  10,500. 

VALLEY  70RGB,  val'i  Jaurrj' ,  a  village 
twenty-four  miles  weat  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  famous  as  the  quarters  of  the 
colonial  army  during  the  terrible  winter  of 
1777-1778.  The  suffering  of  the  troops,  who 
were  without  sufficient  food,  shoes,  and  other 
protection  from  the  cold,  was  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  congressional  system  of.  managing  the 
commissary  department.  No  other  period  of 
the  war  so  tried  the  loyalty*  of  the  troops,  but 
in  spite  of  great  suffering,  hareh  criticism  and 
even  plots  directed  against  his  command, 
George  Washington  clung  to  his  strategic  posi- 
tion throughout' the  long  winter  and  spring. 
With  the  aid  of  Baron  Steuben  {see  Steuben, 
Frederick  William),  by  the  early  summer  he 
had  trained  his  army  into  an  efficient  and  well- 
organised  body  of  troops.  In  June,  1778,  the 
army  moved  on  to  Philadelphia. 

Seven  hundred  fifty  acres  of  the  old  camping 
ground  have  been  purchased  and  converted  into 
a  state  park— the  Valley  Forge  Memorial  Park. 
The  erection  of  a  group  of  memorial  buildings 
has  been  planned,  and  there  have  already  been 
completed  the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel 
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and  the  Cloister  of  the  Colonies,  The  didstone 
house  used  by  Washington  as  his  headquarters 
is  still  standing.  Several  arches  and  statues 
have  been  erected,  and  one  of  the  huts  used  by 
the  Boldiera  has  been  reproduced  and  converted 
into  a  museum  of  relics, 

VALOIS,  va  Iwah',  HotisE  of.  a  branch  of  the 
Capettan  family  which  ruled  in  France  from 
1328  to  1588.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IV  in 
1328  without  male  heirs,  hia  cousin,  the  grand- 
son of  Philip  III,  came  to  the  throne  as  Philip 
VI.  Edward  III  of  England,  a  grandson  of 
Philip  IV,  also  laid  claim  to  the  French  crown. 
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and  the  result  was  the  disastrous  conflict  known 
as  the  Hundred  Years'  War  (which  see).  Phil- 
ip's successors  in  the  direct  line  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

John  (1350-1364)  Louis  XI  (1461-1483) 

Charles  V  (1364-1380)      Charles  VI 11  (1483- 
Charles  VI  (1380-1422)         1496) 
Charles  VII  (1422-1461) 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII  without  male 
heirs  the  succession  passed  to  Louis,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  great  grandson  of  Charles  V,  who  be- 
came Louis  XII  and  founded  the  House  of 
Valois-Orleans.  He  died  in  1515,  leaving  no  son, 
and  Francis  of  Angouleme  came  to  the  throne 
as  Francis  I,  the  first  of  the  Angouleme  branch. 
His  successors  were  Henry  II  (1547-1559),  Fran- 
cis II  (1559-1560),  Charles  IX  (1560-1574)  and 
Henry  II  (1574-1589).  At  Henry  Ill's  death 
the  Bourbon  family,  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV, 
came  to  the  throne. 

The  Important  members  of  the  House  of  Valols 
are  treated  in  these  volumes  under  their  respec- 
tive names. 

VALPARAISO,  vahlpahrahe'zo,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Valparaiso,  and  next  to 
Santiago  the  largest  municipality  of  Chile,  is  a 
prosperous  city  with  a  population  of  187,240 
(1914).  It  is  the  chief  port  of  the  republic, 
situated  on  a  spacious  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
sixty-eight  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  116  miles 
by  rail,  from  Santiago,  which  lies  to  the  south- 
east. The  view  of  the  city  from  the  harbor, 
which  is  sometimes  conipared  to  the  Bay  of 
Naples  in  beauty,  is  very  attractive.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  bay  are  the  level  sections 
containing  the  business  quarters,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills  are  beautiful 
residence  districts. 

The  deep,  commodious  harbor  is  semicircular 
and  opens  to  the  north,  and  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September,  when  the  worst 
storms  occur,  much  damage  has  resulted  to 
ships  anchored  in  the  bay.  A  vast  scheme  of 
improvement  was  inaugurated  in  1912,  and  the 
work  was  still  in  progress  in  1917.  This  plan 
includes  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  about 
IfiOO  feet  long,  a  quay  wall  2,000  feet  long,  a 
large  jetty  with  quays  on  both  sides,  ware- 
houses and  other  structures.  A  space  of  220 
acres  will  ultimately  be  made  safe  for  ships  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.     Extensive  port  im- 

>vements  are  also  being  made  at  San  An- 

miles  to  the  south,  with  the  idea 

»m  Valparaiso  a  portion  of  the 

the  establishment  of  a  govem- 

steamship  line  between  New 


York  and  Valparaiso  was  announced  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board. 

The  city  has  excellent  telegraph  and  cable 
service,  and  is  connected  by  wireless  with  the 
Juan  Fernandez  Islands,  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
fame.  It  has  rail  communication  with  Santiago, 
and  is  connected  with  Buenos  Aires  by  the 
transcontinental  railroad  and  the  Andean  tun- 
nel, opened  in  1910.  A  branch  line  runs  to 
Los  Andes  and  the  mining  section.  Valparaiso 
is  a  manufacturing  center  of  considerate  im- 
portance, the  chief  products  including  cotton 
goods,  machinery,  tobacco  goods,  refined  sugar 
and  liquor.  It  has  the  public  buildings  and 
educational  institutions  typical  of  a  progressive 
city  of  its  size,  and  the  best-equipped  tubercu- 
losis sanitarium  in  South  America.  The  place 
was  founded  in  1536  by  Juan  de  Saavedra.  It 
has  several  times  been  visited  by  earthquake 
shocks,  and  was  partly  destroyed  in  1906  by  an 
especially  severe  quake.  jj&jc, 

VALPARAISO,  valpara'zo,  Ind.,  the  county 
seat  of  Porter  County,  and  the  seat  of  Valpa- 
raiso University,  is  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  state,  forty-four  miles  southeast  of  Chicago. 
It  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  railroads,  and  has  electric  inter- 
urban  service.  Features  of  the  city  are  Saint 
Paul's  Academy,  the  Christian  Hospital,  a 
courthouse  and  public  library.  Although  prin- 
cipally residential,  the  city  has  manufactories 
of  Chautauqua  educational  specialties,  mica, 
paints  and  varnishes.  The  surrounding  section 
is  agricultural.  Valparaiso  was  founded  in  1836 
and  was  incorporated  in  1856.  Population, 
1910,  6,987.   See  Valpabaiso  Univbbsitt. 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY,  an  institution 
established  in  1873  by  private  enterprise,  at 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
which  is  its  lack  of  entrance  requirements.  The 
university  has  very  moderate  tuition  and  board- 
ing fees,  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  many 
students  with  limited  opportunities  for  an  edu- 
cation. When  opened,  the  institution  was 
mainly  a  teachers'  preparatory  school,  but  it 
has  developed  into  a  university  with  twenty-six 
departments,  including  both  general  and  pro- 
fessional courses.  There  are  about  220  in- 
structors and  a  student  enrollment  approxi- 
mating 6,000.  The  university  library  containa 
15,500  volumes. 

VALUE,  vaVu,  in  economics,  is  the  worth  or 
desirability  of  a  commodity,  measured  by  the 
amount  or  quantity  of  other  articles  which  can 
be  exchanged  for  it.    Since  the  time  of  John 
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Stuart  Mill  there  have  been  numerous  changes 
in  the  theory  of  value.  Mill  said  that  value  is 
the  command  which  the  possession  of  a  thing 
gives  over  purchasable  commodities  in  general. 
But  a  coat  may  sell  for  the  equivalent  of  100 
loaves  of  bread  this  year,  and  for  150  loaves 
next  year;  for  100  square  feet  of  glass  this  year 
and  only  fifty  square  feet  next  year.  Mill  was 
unable  to  say  whether  the  value  of  the  coat 
was  more  or  less  in  a  year's  time;  only  if  the 
coat,  for  some  reason,  exchanged  for  less  of  all 
commodities  could  we  say  that  its  value  had 
fallen.  This  is  a  cumbersome  method  of  stat- 
ing the  fact,  which  is  now  generally  accepted  by 
economists,  that  value  is  relative  to  a  fixed 
standard.  This  standard  is  money,  and  value  in 
terms  of  money  is  price.  Value  and  price  are 
constantly  interchanged  in  popular  language, 
but  they  are  not  the  same  thing. 

Value  and  Utility.  In  order  to  possess  value 
in  this  sense  a  commodity  must  have  utility 
and  scarcity.  Ordinarily  when  men  speak  of 
value  they  mean  the  usefulness  of  an  article, 
but  in  economics  value  and  utility  are  differ- 
ent. The  utility  of  an  object  is  its  valu^  in  use, 
the  measure  of  its  necessity  to  man,  while  the 
value  of  an  article  is  measured  by  its  power 
to  create  effective  demand  for  it,  by  the  sacri- 
fice which  a  man  is  willing  to  make  to  obtain  it. 
The  demand  must  be  effective ;  it  must  be  more 
than  a  wish.  Some  commodities  may  be  use- 
less in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  yet  they 
may  have  value  beyond  the  power  of  many 
people  to  possess  them.  Beautiful  paintings, 
rare  books  and  gems  are  examples  of  this  class ; 
Rosa  Bonheur's  painting,  The  Horse  Fair,  once 
sold  for  S290,000,  is  an  example;  a  single  book, 
a  Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg,  sold  for  $50,000. 

But  even  usefulness  is  not  enough  to  make  a 
commodity  valuable.  For  example,  nothing 
is  more  indispensable  to  man  than  air,  but  no- 
body buys  and  sells  air.  In  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  water  is  plentiful;  in  most  cities 
and  in  dry  regions,  many  people  buy  water. 
Besides  being  useful,  a  commodity  must  require 
effort  to  obtain  it,  if  it  is  to  have  value. 

Supply  and  Demand.  In  one  sense  value  is 
found  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Other 
factors  being  equal,  value  increases  with  the 
increase  in  demand,  and  decreases  with  increase 
in  supply.  If  the  commodities  may  be  pro- 
duced at  a  constant  cost,  the  cost  of  production 
determines  the  value.  For  example,  if  the  mar- 
ket vahie  is  not  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production,  some  manufacturers  will  transfer 
their  activities  to  other  industries,  thus  causing 


a  decrease  in  the  supply,  followed  by  a  rise  in 
value.  This  is  usually  called  the  cost  of  pro* 
duction  theory  of  value. 

Labor  Theory  of  Value.  There  is  another  ex- 
planation of  value,  the  so-called  labor  theory. 
This  theory  is  now  not  considered  of  scientific 
importance,  but  historically  it  deserves  atten- 
tion. Adam  Smith  argued  that  in  a  primitive 
society  the  amount  of  labor  used  in  producing 
an  article  was  the  measure  of  its  value.  This 
theory  was  taken  by  Karl  Marx  and  others  as 
the  basis  of  scientific  socialism.  Labor  alone, 
said  Marx,  creates  value,  and  capital  merely 
takes  from  labor  its  just  fruits.  This  argument 
disregards  articles  made  at  fluctuating  labor 
cost,  articles  which  are  unique  and  cannot  be 
reproduced,  and  articles  which  nature  supplies 
in  quantities  insufificient  to  meet  the  demand. 
That  labor  is  necessary  to  create  value  is  true, 
but  most  economists  agree  that  capital  is  also 
needed.  w.fjb. 

Consult  Davenport's  Value  and  Distribution; 
Smart's  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Value. 

VALVE,  a  term  appHed  to  various  me- 
chanical devices  to  control  the  flow  of  fluids 
in  pipes  or  vessels.  In  physiology  the  word  is 
applied  to  similar  natural  formations,  such  as 
the  heart  valves.  There  are  several  forms  of 
valves,  including  the  (1)  automatic,  which  are 
opened  and  closed  by  the  pressure  and  back- 
pressure of  the  fluid,  as  those  in  the  hydraulic 
press,  the  pump  and  the  heart;  (2)  nonauto- 
niatic,  which  are  operated  by  hand  or  some  out- 
side force,  as  those  in  the  water  faucet  and  the 
pinchcock,  or  the  valves  of  musical  instru- 
ments; (3)  sliding,  like  those  of  a  steam-engine 
cylinder. 

VAM'PIREy  according  to  a  superstition  still 
found  among  the  Russians  and  the  people  of 
Southeastern  Europe,  a  corpse  which  comes 
from  its  grave  at  night  to  suck  the  blood  of 
living  people,  especially  of  young  persons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  absurd  belief,  so  quietly  does  it 
work  that  the  victim  is  not  aware  of  what  is 
happening,  but  gradually  wastes  away  and  dies. 
Then  the  corpse  becomes  a  vampire.  But  it  is 
not  only  innocent  persons  who  have  been 
preyed  upon  by  vampires  who  become  those 
horrible  creatures  at  death;  witches,  suicides 
and  certain  criminals  also  receive  at  death  the 
power  to  prey  upon  humanity.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  the  crimes  of  a  vampire  is  to  dig 
up  the  corpse,  bum  the  head  and  heart,  and 
bury  the  body  with  a  stake  through  it.  It  was 
long  the  custom  to  bury  suicides  and  criminals 
with  a  stake  driven  through  their  vitals. 


VAMPISE  BAT  BQ 

VAMPIRE  BAT,  the  name  applied  to  two 

species  of  blooilfiurking  bats  found  in  Central 
America  and  Iropiciil  South  America,  which  at- 
tack fowls,  men  iinil  otJieT  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals. The  comnioa  vampire  bat  is  a  small, 
reddish-brown  animiil,  about  three  inches  iong, 
with  large,  spreading  ears,  a  sharp  tip  on  the 
noBe,  and  keen,  triingular  front  teeth,  which 
inflict  rasorlike  wounda.  Its  food  camd  is  top 
narrow  for  the  passage  of  anything  but  blood. 
It  is  said  that  the  biita  sometimes  attack  people 
who  are  sleepiog,  and  that  they  can  suck  a 
considerable  amount  of  blood  before  the  vic- 
tims awake.  The  sickness  which  follows  the 
attack  of  these  (■rcatures,  however,  is  due  to 
inflammation  more  than  to  blood  loss.  These 
bats  have  been  confused  with  fruit-eating  va- 
rieties for  yeare,  and  fabulous  stories  are  told 
about  their  maligiinnce.  Their  peculiar  name 
ia  derived  from  the  siip«BtitiouB  legend  of  the 
vampire  (which  see). 
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TANADimi,  vana'dium,  a  rare  metal 
sembling  silver  in  appearadce.  It  is  fire  I 
one-half  times  heavier  than  water.  Vanadi 
never  occurs  free  in  nature,  but  exists  in  aa 
quantities  in  certain  ores  of  copper,  lead  I 
iron,  from  which  it  is  extracted  with  great  d: 
culty.  When  a  compound  of  vanadium  t 
chlorine  is  heated  in  hydrogen,  the  free  mi 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  silver  colored  crysl 
line  powder.  As  b  metal  it  is  of  no  practi 
value,  but  a  number  of  it«  components  are  u 
in  the  arts.  A  compound  of  vanadium  ( 
ammonium  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bL 
aniline  dye  and  in  making  vanadium  ink. 
acid  which  exists  in  the  form  of  a  bright  ] 
low  powder  ia  used  as  the  substitute  for  g 
bronze,  and  some  of  its  compounds  are  u 
sparingly  in  medicine.  Metallic  vanadium 
often  added  to  steel,  to  which  it  gives  unua 
strength  and  elasticity,  qualities  especially 
sirable  in  the  making  of  automobiles. 


TAH  BDBEK,  M.KR-ns  (1782-1862),  an 
American  Htuta-fmaa,  eighth  President  of  the 
United  States.  "Little  Van,"  or  "the  Little 
Magician,"  as  lie  wiis  often  called,  was  one  of 
t  able  politicians  in  American  history. 
He  WHS  for  years  a  member  of  the  famous  "Al- 
bany Regenc)',"  which  controlled  New  York 
politics,  and  was  popularly  known  aa  its  '"direc- 
tor;" but  he  WHS  far  more  than  a  politician,  for 
he  combined  the  ntutesraan'a  foresight  with  the 
politician's  tact.  As  to  men  and  unimportant 
(;ften  silent,  but  on  funda- 
mental questions  he  was  bold  in  championing 
inri'>riilar  side.  Against  every  pos- 
'i<l  to  his  principles,  "to  which 
I  'ir  good  report." 
>  long  life  Van  Buren  suffered 
r:ii  accusations,  but  his  private 
1 1 -^t  ion.  Although  economical 
\cl  easily  in  the  state  of  a 
n  Kocial  intercourse  he  was  al- 


s  cQiirleoua  and  dignified.  Intensely  pa 
though  he  was,  he  never  allowed  polit 
intrude  on  his  personal  friendsb 
His  great  rival,  Henry  Clay,  was"  also  one  of 
closest  friends.  His  tact  stood  him  in  g< 
stead  no  less  with  his  political  opponents  tl 
with  judges  or  juries  before  whom  he 
pounded  a  case.  Although  never  rhetorical, 
had  a  disconcerting  habit  of  striking  at 
point,  a  habit  which  won  cases  for  bim  as  ( 
as  votes  for  laws  he  sought  to  have  enact 
Take  htm  all  in  all,  he  stands  well  to  the  fr 
among  the  Presidents, 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  bom  at  Kinderht 
Columbia  County,  New -York,  on  Decembe 
1782,  His  father,  Abraham  Van  Buren,  we 
small  farmer.  Martin  received  some  elen 
tary  training  in  the  village  schools,  but  at 
age  of  fourteen  began  to  work  in  the  office  i 
local  attorney.  There  he  stayed  for  six  yt 
beginning  as  office  boy,  then  serving  in  tun 
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lawyer's  derk,  copyist  of  pleas  and  finally  apo- 
ciai  pleader  in  the  cooatables'  courta.  He  early 
showed  an  unusual  teal  in  his  law  studies  as 
well  as  an  interest  in  public  afFaira  and  a  fond- 
ness for  extemporaneous  debate,  with  the  re* 
suit  that  he  was  only  eighteen  when  he  was 
chosen  to  sit  in  a  local  nominating  convention. 
Id  1802  and  1803  be  was  in  a  New  York  law 
office,  associated  with  friends  of  Aaron  Burr, 
and  in  the  latter  ;ear  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  then  returned  to  Kinderhook  and  be- 
gan to  practice  law  in  partaerahip  with  his  half 
brother,  James  Van  Allen. 

The  brief  association  with  Burr's  friends 
seems  to  have  had  little  influence  on  Van 
fiuren,  for  immediately  on  his  return  to  Kin- 
derfaook  he  became  active  in  politics  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Thomas  JelTetson.  He  gave  assistance 
in  1803  to  Morsan  Lewis,  who  opposed  Burr 
for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  but  in  1807 
he  supported  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  against 
Lewis,  the  latter  having  come  to  be  considered 
as  leas  truly  JeSeteonian  than  he  was  a  few 
yeais  earlier.  Van  Buren's  legal  activities  kept 
pace  with  his  political  advancement,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1806-1807  he  removed  to  Hudson,  the 
county  seat  of  Columbia  County.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1807,  he  married  Hannah  Hoes,  a  distant 
relative  on  his  mother's  aide,  and  later  in  the 
year  was  admitted  to  pnkCtice  in  the  state  su- 
preme court. 

In  the  factional  politics  of  New  York  for  the 
next  twenty  years  Van  Buren  was  not  merely 
active,  but  was  finally  dominating.  As  a  result 
of  Tompkins'  victory  over  Lewie  in  1807,  Van 
Buren  in.lSOS  became  surrogate  of  Columbia 
County,  hia  predecessor  being  his  half  brother 
and  partner  Van  Allen.  In  1813,  however,  the 
tables  were  turned,  and  Van  Buren  was  re- 
placed by  Van  Allen.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1812,  Van  Buren  was  elected  to  the  state  senate. 
In  that  body  he  bitterly  opposed  the  efforts  of 
the  "Bank  of  America"  to  obtain  a.  state  charter 
and  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  approved  the  action  of  Governor 
Tompkins  when  the  latter  brought  the  session 
of  the  legislature  to  a  sudden  close  in  order  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill  granting  a  char- 
ter. 

During  the  War  of  1612  Van  Buren  waa  gen- 
enlly  ranked  among  the  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  he  did  favor  the  election  of 
DeWitt  Clinton  to  the  Presidency  in  1812.  In 
181S,  white  still  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  New 
Torit,  and  in  1816  he  was  reelected  to  the  sen- 
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ate  fcH'  a  four-year  term.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  He  remained  as  attor- 
ney-general until  1819,  when  a  quarrel  with 
Governor  Clinton  over  patronage  led  the  gov- 
ernor to  remove  him.  In  spite  of  Van  Buren's 
opposition,  Clinton  waa  reelected  governor  in 
1820.  and  promptly  again  offered  the  attomey- 
generalsbip  to  Van  Buren,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined it. 

During  these  yeara  the  uncertainties  of  poli- 
tics gave  Van  Buren  a  fertile  field  in  which  to 
test  his  genius  for  leadership.  It  was  the  "era 
of  good  feeling,"  when  old  party  lines  were 
broken  down ;  bitter  personal  antagonisms,  how- 
ever, made  sharp   political  divisitms.     There 


.erm  bb  Preeldent 

he  In  her  I  tad  from  his  predecessor. 

were  in  New  York  at  least  five  distinct  political 
groups.  Out  of  this  confusion  Van  Buren  in 
1820  succeeded  in  persuading  the  legislature  to 
reelect  Rufus  King  to  tlie  United  States  Senate, 
and  in  1821  waa  himself  elected  as  King's  col- 
league. 

In  the  Senate  he  was  at  once  appointed  to 
the  important  committees  on  the  judiciaty  and 
finance;  of  the  former  he  was  chairman  for 
many  years.  He  was  overshadowed,  naturally 
enough,  by  Webster  and  some  of  the  older 
statesmen,  but  he  won  recognition  quickly  for 
his  good  qualities,  and  alao  for  a  certain  inde^ 
pendence  which  was  always  characteiiatic   of 
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him.  He  was  a  "party  mao,"  aod  he  knew  how 
to  whip  the  members  of  his  party  into  line,  yet 
he  could  maintain  party  discipline  and  occa- 
sionally vote  against  his  party.  He  posaeaaed 
a  great  gift — the  knowledge  of  when  to  talk 
and  when  to  keep  still;  and  when  unimportant 
matters  went  co'ntrary  to  his  liking  he  merely 
passed  them  by.  On  all  questions  he  favored  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

Reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1827,  he  resigned 
in  1828  to  become  governor  of  New  York.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  maintained  his  law  prac- 
tice, but  after  beginning  his  service  as  governor 
he  gave  it  up.  As  governor  he  advocated  two 
plans  which  were  far  ahead  of  their  day.  First, 
he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  "safety-fund  sys- 
tem," which  would  make  all  the  stale  banks  the 
"mutual  insurers  of  each  other's  soundness." 
The  principle  underlying  this  proposal  was  in- 
corporated ID  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913. 
Second,  he  recommended  the  separation  of 
state  and  national  elections,  a  plan  which  has 
not  yet  been  widely  adopted,  but  is  now  recog- 
nized as  essential  to  good  government. 

In  1829,  after  having  given  Jackson  zealoiis 
support  in  the  Presidential  election,  Van  Buren 
was  called  to  Washington  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  Jackson's  Cabinet.  But  this  office 
he  held  only  two  years,  for  he  resigned  in  June, 
1831,  and  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain. 
After  Van  Buren  sailed,  the  Senate  refused  to 
confirm  the  nomination;  John  C.  Calhoun,  then 
Vice-President,  cast  the  deciding  vote.  A  thin 
pretext  was  found  for  this  aetion,  but  the  real 
reason  was  an  attempt  to  discredit  Van  Buren 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.    Van  Buren  had  re- 
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signed  from  the  Cabinet  because  he  wanted  to 
be  a  candidate  for  President  in  1S36  and  be- 
cause he  feared  that  bis  continued  association 
with  Jackson  might  in  some  way  compromise 
either  the  administration  or  himself.  The  mis- 
sion to  England  was  calculated  to  keep  him  free 
of  factional  disputes  at  home  and  thus  insure 
his  nomination  and  election  after  Jackson  had 
been  allowed  a  second  term,  to  which  it  waa 
generally  conceded  he  was  entitled. 

Such  was  Van  Buren's  reasoning,  and  such, 
too,  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Whigs  when  they 
decided  to  refuse  confinnation.  But  this  bit 
of  petty  politics  proved  a  boomerang.  Van 
Buren  won  greater  popularity  than  he  had  ever 
enjoyed  previously,  and  with  Jackson  he  be- 
came a  sort  of  symbol  for  the  Democratic 
party.  In  IS32  he  was  elected  Vice-President, 
with  Jackson  as  President.  In  spite  of  the 
opportunity  to  revenge  himself  on  the  body 
which  had  rejected  him  as  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  he  presided  over  the  Senate  with  un- 
varying, unruffled  fairness.  He  took  little  part 
in  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  but  gradu- 
ally became  marked  for  succession  as  the  leader 
of  his  party.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency  in  1835,  and  was  elected  in  1836,  He  had 
a  majority  of  forty-six  electoral  votes  over  his 
four  competitors,  the  ballots  being  170  (or  Van 
Buren,  seventy-three  for  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, twenty-six  for  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennes- 
see, fourteen  for  Daniel  Webster  and  eleven  for 
W.  P.  Mangum  of  South  Carolina,  These  four 
candidates,  who  were  all  Whigs,  had  a  com- 
bined popular  vote  of  736,656  to  761449  for 
Van  Buren. 


The  Administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  1837-1841 


The  Financial  Ctiali  of  1B37.  At  the  very 
outset  of  his  administration  Van  Buren  was 
confronted  by  the  disastrous  panic  of  1837. 
This  was  due,  in  some  degree,  to  Jackson's 
financial  policy.  Wl.pn  Ji.ckaon.  in  1833,  re- 
moved the  government's  funds  from  the  Bank 
Lflf  the  United  State?,  he  ordered  them  depos- 
"  "  'i  certain  "pet  banks,"  which  used  them 
Ir^dc  and  speculation. 
I'!'  li  it,  rii:iy  hiive  been 
■  ■■  Li.'lions,  li;ui  deeper 
I'.  ii-.-iipcLiLihijii  in  iand, 

crop   in  the   preceding 

.ind  finally  to  a  tinan- 

It  was  the  fir^t  crisis  of 

Stutcs,  and  ita  full  force 


was  felt  by  the  Van  Buren  ad  ministration. 
Necessary  foodstuffs  and  other  commodities 
went  to  unheard-of  high  prices,  commereial 
firms,  brokers  and  banks  failed  by  scores,  great 
distress  was  prevalent  among  the  poor,  and 
specie  payments  were  suspended. 

The  Independent  Treaaory.  The  seriousnen 
of  the  financial  situation,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  United  States  Treasury's  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  banks  which  failed,  led  Van  Buren 
to  call  a  special  session  of  Congress.  In  his 
hrst  message,  September  1,  1837,  be  struck  the 
keynote  of  his  administration.  Firat  he  ana- 
lyzed the  panic  and  its  causes,  and  then  ex- 
plained his  favorite  plan  for  an  independent 
treasury  to  receive  and  pay  out  government 
funds.    The  idea  waa  not  new,  but  the  govern- 
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meet  in  practice  had  departed  from  it  until 
Congres  had  finaily  given  orderx,  in  Jefferson's 
administration,  to  keep  the  government  reve- 
nues in  the  Bank  of  the  United  StAtes.  Van 
Buren  believed  that  the  independent  treasury 
waa  eaaential  to  the  pubhc  welfare,  btii,  it  took 
him  three  years  to  get  the  approval  of  Con- 
gre«.  The  independent  treasury  bill  nas  signed 
on  July  4,  1S40.  Against  Van  Buren  had  been 
bis  doubting  frienda,  his  political  enemiea,  and 
the  financial  interests  of  the  country,  but  he 
stood  firm  and  finally  won  the  victory. 

Otiier  Political  and  Social  Distuibancea. 
Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  treasury  nas  the  chief  event  of 
Van  Buren'a  administration  and  the  great 
achievement  of  bis  public  career,  but  at  that 
time  there  were  other  disturbances,  some  of 
them  connected  with  the  panic,  which  seemed 
equally  important.  The  slavery  issue  was  the 
subject  of  intense  discussion,  and  violence  re- 
sulted; among  the  disturbances  were  riots  at 
Alton,  Illinois,  ending  in  the  murder  of  Elijah 
Lovejoy;  the  mobbing  of  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
■oo  in  Boston,  and  anti-abolitionist  riots  in 
Rulsdelphia. 


Other  symptoms  of  social  and  c 
order  were  the  "buckshot  war"  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  "broad  seal  war"  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  antirent  disturbances,  or  "patroon  war,"  in 
New  York,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Mor- 
mons in  Missouri.  There  was  trouble  on  the 
border,  too,  caused  by  the  Canadian  Rebellion 
of  1837;  in  New  York  there  were  feeble  at- 
tempts to  aid  the  rebels,  and  the  "Caroline  af- 
fair" for  a  time  threatened  serious  consequences 
(see  Rebbluon  of  1837).  In  1838  and  1839 
occurred  the  "Aroostook  War"  in  Maine,  a 
feature  of  the  long-standing  boundary  dispute 
with  Canada.  In  Florida  the  second  Seminole 
War,  the  most  costly  and  most  desperat«  In~ 
dian  war  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
was  being  carried  on,  and  not  until  1842  were 
the  Indians  conquered  and  compelled  to  move 
to  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma  (see  Osce- 
ola). On  the  southwestern  border  at  the  same 
time  were  serious  disturbance.t  which  ultimately 
led  to  war  with  Mexico.  The  property  and 
lives  of  Americana  in  Mexico  were  in  constant 
danger,  chiefly  because  the  Mexicans  resented 
American  recognition  of  Texan  independence. 

Invention!    and    Discoveries.      During    Van 
Buren's  term  a  number  of  important  inventions 


OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  MARTIN 
VAN  BUREN 


Outline 


I.    Yean  of  pTcpfiratlon 

III.    AdmlBUtratlon 

)    Birth  and  faniily 

(1)   Tbe  Panic  of  18ST 

(Bl   Causes 

(a)    Scanty  echooltne 

2.  Land  speculation 

(a)    Rise   from   poBltlon    of   offlc 

boy 

3.  Publlo    Improvement    expendi- 

(b)    Admilted  lo  bar 

4.  Panic  In  England 

)    Early  polillcal  acthUlefl 

(b)  Results 

(a)   Support   of  Jefferson 

<li)   Dominant   position   In   New 

York 

(2)   ImportiUit  Internal  allalrB 

ractlonal  polltica 

<a)    Slavery  agitation 
(c)   Inventions 

II.    InPablleUre 

1.  Magnetic  telegraph 

(ft)    OppoBillon  to  "Bank  of  Am 

rlca" 

3.  PhotOBTaphy 

)    Aa  Hi  torn  oy -general  of  New  York 

4.  Vulcanised  rubber 

(a)    Quarrel   with   Clinton,  and 

-eslK- 

(d)   Steamship    connection    with    Eu 

)    In  United  States  Senate 

(e)   Trouble  with  the  Mormons 

(3)  Friction    between   United   States   and 

)    Aa  BDvernor  ot  Now  York 

Mexico 

(a)    ProKTEsslve  poliplcs 

(4)   Election  of  1840 

)    Secretary  of  State  in  Jackson's 

Cabi- 

(a)   Caitdldates 
<b)   Outcome 

)   Appointed  mlnlFler  to  Great  Britain 

IV.    lj«erLI(e 

conHrm   nomination 

(1)    Principles 

)   Blecled  Vice-President 

la)   Tarlft  tor  revenue  only 

)   Election  of  1836 

(b)   Opposition  to  annexation  of  Texas 

(2)    Nominated  for  Presidency 

Which  of  Ihc  following  men  belonged  to  the  eame  political  party  aa  Van  Buren: 
Jefferson;  Jackson;  Madison;  Taylor;  Polk;  Pierce? 

How  many  other  Presidents  were  bom  in  the  same  state  &a  Van  Burtti?  (See 
list  with  article  Prebident  of  th8  Uniteb  Statbs.) 

What  were  Von  Buren'e  popular  nicknames T 

How  muny  times  was  he  nominated  for  the  Presidency?  What  eoet  him  the 
nominalian  in  1844? 

What  WHS  Van  Buren's  attitude  toward  Lincoln  and  the  War  of  Secession? 

U  l)o  waa  Osceola,  and  wiiat  part  did  he  play  in  the  events  of  this  admimstni' 

^V  hut  article  which  renders  many  household  tasks  easier  and  safer  was  never 
iJprc  the  days  of  this  administration? 

Caroline  affair,"  and  how  did  it  almost  involve  the  United  States 
■ith  Canada? 
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were  given  to  the  world.  The  magnetic  tele- 
graph was  patented  in  1837;  friction  matches 
were  first  used  in  1838;  the  first  photograph  in 
America  was  taken  in  1839;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  process  of  vulcanizing  rubber  was  dis- 
covered. Regular  steamship  connection  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  was  also 
established,  the  first  steam  vessel  having 
crossed  the  ocean  but  a  few  years  before. 

The    Election    of    1840.     The    independent 
treasury  was  Van  Buren's  greatest  work,  but  it 


did  little  more  than  add  to  his  unpopularity  in 
1840.  Although  he  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  panic  of  1837,  its  shadow  hung  over  him  in 
1840.  In  the  election  of  1840  Van  Buren  polled 
nearly  as  many  popular  votes  as  William  Henry 
Harrison  (1,128,702  to  i;275,017),  but  he  had 
only  sixty  electoral  votes  to  234  for  Harrison. 
Van  Buren  was  not  soured  by  this  defeat,  but 
retired  cheerfully  to  Lindenwald,  a  beautiful 
estate  which  he  had  purchased  near  his  birth- 
place, and  there  lived  the  rest  of  his  life. 


Later  Public  Career 


Van  Buren's  retirement  to  Lindenwald  was 
only  temporary.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  was 
a  .vigorous  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  withdraw  from  public 
life.  For  twenty  years  he  continued  to  wield 
considerable  influence. 

In  1843  he  announced  his  clear-cut  views  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  But  he  broke 
with  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  when  he 
opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas.  This  stand 
cost  him  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent in  1844.  Van  Buren's  friends,  however, 
gave  loyal  support  to  Polk,  and  insured  the 
latter's  election  by  carrying  New  York  for  him. 

Van  Buren  continued  to  figure  in  pyblic  life, 
and  in  1847  announced  his  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  (which  see).  The 
extension  of  slavery  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
Democrats  now  split.  In  June,  1848,  a  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  organize 


VANCOUVER,  vankoo'ver,  a  city  in  British 
Columbia,  the  metropolis  of  the  province  and 
the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  is  exceeded  in  size  among  Cana- 
dian cities  only  by  Montreal,  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg.  In  commercial  importance  Van- 
couver ranks  about  as  it  does  in  population.  It 
is  the  western  terminus  of  five  lines  of  railway : 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern  and  Pacific 
Great  Eastern.  It  is  also  the  western  terminus 
of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway, 
idiich  extends  for  112  miles  up  the  Fraser 
River  to  Chilliwack  and  New  Westminster.  It 
is  the  eastern  terminus  of  many  steamship  lines, 
whose  boats  run  regularly  to  many  points  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  to  Alaska  and  the  United 
States,  and  far  away  to  China,  Japan,  India, 
New  2^ealand,  Australia  and  the  small  island 
groups  of  the  Pacific.    It  is  the  North  Ameri- 


Democratic  opposition  to  General  Lewis  Cass, 
who  had  disavowed  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  In 
spite  of  Van  Buren's  refusal,  this  convention 
nominated  him  for  President,  and  in  August, 
1848,  a  "Free-Soil"  national  convention  at  Buf- 
falo reaffirmed  the  nomination.  Van  Buren 
received  no  electoral  votes,  and  fewer  than  300,- 
0(X)  popular  votes.  This  number,  however,  was 
enough  to  give  the  victory  to  Zachary  Taylor. 
After  this  defeat  Van  Buren  ceased  to  play 
an  active  part  in  politics.  Except  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  he  was  still  a  Democrat,  and 
he  voted  for  Franklin  Pierce  in  1852  and  for 
Buchanan  in  1856.  In  1860  he  voted  against 
Lincoln,  but  after  the  war  began  he  gave  Lin- 
coln his  hearty  support.  Van  Buren  was  buried 
at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  his  birthplace.     wj.z. 

Consult  Alexander's  Political  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  MacDonald's  Jefferaonian 
Democracy. 


can  port  nearest  to  the  Orient.  Between  Van- 
couver and  Victoria  a  daily  ferry  service  is 
maintained. 

The  city  lies  on  the  north  shore  of  Burrard 
Inlet,  which  is  an  eastward  extension  of  the 
Strait  of  Georgia.  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbors  in  the  world.  This  has  been 
improved  by  the  construction  of  docks  on  both 
shores  of  Burrard  Inlet,  that  is,  both  in  Van- 
couver proper  and  in  North  Vancouver.  South 
Vancouver,  which  adjoins  Vancouver,  also  has  a 
fine  series  of  jetties,  partly  completed  in  1917  by 
the  Dominion  government.  The  city  naturally 
has  a  large  foreign  trade,  averaging  $50,000,000 
a  year;  the  imports  form  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Vancouver  is  also  a  wholesale  and 
manufacturing  center,  notably  for  canned  fish, 
lumber,  shingles  and  other  lumber  products. 
Wooden  and  steel  ships,  structural  steel,  furni- 
ture, and  machinery  of  various  kinds  are  im- 
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portant  items  of  industry,  aa  U  also  refined 
Bugar.  In  and  near  Vancouver  are  a  large  part 
of  the  British  Columbia  fisheries,  the  principal 
catch  being  herring,  salmon  and  halibut. 

The  city  has  many  interesting  features,  fore- 
most of  which  is  Stanley  Park,  comprising 
about  900  acrca,  much  of  it  covered  with  virgin 
forest.  English  Park  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  There  are  many  fine  structures,  including 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  and  the  Merchants  Bank  among  the 
office  buildings,  and  the  customhouse,  general 
hcepital,  public  library  and  courthouse  among 
public  buildings.  The  Univereity  of  British 
Columbia,  opened  in  1915,  is  the  leading  edu- 
cational institution  of  the  province. 

Vancouver  was  named  in  honor  of  Captain 
George  Vancouver.  It  was  laid  out  by  officials 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1885,  and 
was  incorporated  in  1880,  ita  population  then 
being  about  BOO.  In  the  same  year  it  was  prac- 
tically wiped  out  by  a  fire,  but  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  wooden  shacks  rose  new  stone  and 
brick  fltructurea,  which  have  made  Vancouver 
one  of  the  most  substantial  cities  of  the  Do- 
minion. Well-paved  streets  gradually  replaced 
dirt  roads;  electric  light  and  power,  sewerage 
and  water  Gystems  and  street  tramways  were 
introduced  one  by  one.  until  Vancouver  became 
a  truly  modem  city.  It  grew  rapidly  from  the 
beginning,  and  its  increasing  commercial  and 
industrial  importance,  added  to  ita  pleasant 
chmate,  made  it  a  magnet  for  thousands  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Popu- 
lation in  1901,  27,010;  in  1911,  100,401;  in  ISIS, 
estimated,  140,000.  w^z. 

VANCOUVER,  Gborob  (175S-179S),  an  Eng- 
lish explorer,  for  whom  Vancouver  Island  was 
named.  He  served  with  Captain  Cook  on  his 
second  and  third  voyages,  and  in  1791  was  sent 
to  Nootka  Sound,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  receive  formal  transfer  of  land  over 
which  Great  Britain  and  Spain  had  been  dis- 
puting. On  the  way  he  surveyed  and  made 
maps  of  a  part  of  the  New  Zealand  coast.  In 
1792  he  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  discovered  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and 
first  circumnavigated  Vancouver  Island.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  his  explorations  of  the 
Pacific  coast  extended  from  36°  to  56"  north 

ititudc.    He  finally  reached  England  again,  by 

"^      f  Cape  Horn,  in  October,  1795.    The  rec- 

i,  entitled  A  Voyage  of  Dig- 

e  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Round 

»  the  Years  1790-'96,  are  valuable 
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VAHCOVTES,  Wash.,  the  county  seat  of 
Clarke  County,  is  in  the  extreme  aouthwertnn 
pan  of  the  sUte,  125  miles  south  of  Olympia, 
the  state  capita,  end  opposite  Portland,  Or., 
on  the  Columbia  River,  It  is  served  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon-Washingtoo 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  by  leaser 
railroad  and  boat  lines.  Between  Vancouver 
and  Portland  is  a  splendid,  double-track  steel 
bridge.  The  population  of  the  city  was  9,300 
in  1910,  and  12,770  in  1916  (Federal  estimate). 
Vancouver  Barracks,  located  here,  is  one  of  the 
army  posts  of  the  United  States.  The  city  has 
also  Providence  Academy,  the  state  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  blind,  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital,  a 
Carnegie  Library  and  a  SI0O,ODO  high  school 
building.  In  the  business  section  is  Central 
Park.  Lumbering,  farming,  fruit  raising  and 
dairying  are  the  supporting  industries  of  this 
section,  and  the  city  has  packing  plants,  thU- 
road  shops,  a  creamery  and  novelty  works. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  founded  Van- 
couver in  1828.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  IS5S  and  became  a  city  in  1890.         HJtP. 

TAHCOUVBK  ISLAHD,  the  largest  island  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America,  Although  its 
southern  end  extends  below  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  which  is  the  international  boundary  on 
the  mainland,  the  whole  island  belongs  to 
Canada  and  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  province  of  British  Columbia.  In  fact,  the 
firnt  settlement  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
present  province  was  made  on  Vancouver  Is- 
land. The  island  is  about  285  miles  loi^,  and 
from  forty  to  eighty  miles  wide,  its  axis  being 
parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  mainland.  Its  area 
is  15,937  square  miles.  Separating  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  mainland  on  the  north  and 
east  are  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  the  Strait 
of  Georgia,  both  studded  with  smaller  islands. 
On  the  south  lies  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
which  is  the  lane  by  which  ateamere  reach  Van- 
couver, Victoria  and  porta  on  Fuget  Sound. 

Physical  Featnies  and  Climate.  Vancouver 
Island  is  the  southern  end  of  a  partially  sub- 
merged mountain  chain  usually  called  the  Is- 
land, or  Vancouver,  Range.  The  summits  of 
this  range  rise  sharply  from  the  watera  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  the  Victoria  Peaks,  7,484  feet 
above  sea  level,  rise  in  latitude  50'  4'  north, 
and  are  the  highest  point  on  the  island.  Datt- 
gerous  reefs  and  rocky  islets  border  the  western 
shore,  which  is  penetrated  by  many  winding, 
fiordlike  bays.  Quatsino,  Nootka  and  Barkley 
sounds  cut  into  the  very  heart  of  the  isUod. 
The  eastern  shore  is  less  rugged  and  broken, 
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and  hu  occaaional  level  stretchM  to  the  aoutb- 
eaat.  The  summen  on  the  islajid,  because  of  the 
Japan  Current,  are  dehghtful.  Indeed,  there 
ia  pnuTtically  no  winter  in  the  southern  part,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Victoria,  but  in  the  northern  and 
western  mountains  the  winters  are  often  severe. 
The  laUnd'a  Resonrcca.  Scattered  among  the 
mountain  peaks  are  narrow,  fertile  valleys, 
niitable  both  for  graiing  and  tor  planting.  The 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  mag- 
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LOCATION  MAP 
Vancouver  Island   Is   nearly  as  large  as  the 
oomblned   areai   of   New   Hampshire   and   Ver- 
mont and  nearly  eight  times  as  large  as  Prince 
Edward  Iiland. 

nificent  forests  of  fir  and  other  cone-beaiing 
trees.  Lumbering,  which  centers  at  Comox,  is 
the  chief  indnetry,  but  mining  ia  important. 
The  Vancouver  coal  fields  supply  a  large  part 
of  the  fuel  used  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Nanaimo 
ia  the  chief  port  of  shipment  for  coal.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  rivers,  and  at  one  time  placer  min- 
ing was  the  only  industry  on  the  island.  About 
1860,  when  this  industry  waa  at  its  height,  the 
annual  yield  was  from  S3,000.000  to  $4,000,000, 
Dearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  output  for 
Canada;  the  only  other  province  then  yieldii^ 
gold  waa  Nova  Scotia.  Copper  is  also  abun- 
dant, and  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  impor- 
tance since  1900.  The  short,  swift  streams  not 
only  bear  gold  but  abound  in  fiah,  as  do  also 
the  many  pretty  mountain  lakes.  Salmon, 
herring  and  sturgeon  are  plentiful,  and  there  is 
also  an  abundance  of  big  game. 

History.  The  island  was  discovered  in  1774 
by  the  Spanish  explorer  Quadra,  but  was  not 
circumnavigated  until  1792,  when  George  Van- 
couver gave  it  his  name.  The  United  States 
claimed  the  island  as  well  as  the  adjacent  main- 
land, but  surrendered  its  claims  in  1846  by  the 
OragoD  Boundary  Treaty.  The  first  settlement 
w»  made  in  1843  at  Victoria,  which  ia  now  the 
378 
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capital  of  British  Columbia.  Up  to  that  time 
the  island  had  been  visited  only  by  the  tia|>- 
peis  and  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, to  whom  the  island  belonged.  In  1S40 
Vancouver  Island  was  made  a  British  colony, 
and  in  1866  waa  united  with  the  settlements  on 
the  mainland  to  form  the  colony  of  British  Co- 
lumbia (which  see).  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  Al- 
bemi,  a  port  on  the  PaciGc  side,  Comoz  and 
Esq ui malt,  the  naval  base,  are  the  principal 
settlements.  There  is  daily  ferry  service  to  the 
mainland,  and  a  railroad  runs  from  Victoria 
northward  to  Albemi. 


Related  Sukjcda.    The  reader  Is  referred  to 

the  following  ertlclea  In  these  volumes: 
British  Columbia  Vancouver 

Esquimau  Vancouver,  Oeorge 

Nanaimo  Victoria' 

VAK'DALS,  a  Germanic  people  who  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Christian  Eta  occupi^ 
Northeast  Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula  rivera.  They  spread  into  Silesia  and 
Pannonia  during  the  Marcomannian  ware,  and 
in  406  devastated  Gaul  and  entered  Spain, 
fighting  the  Suevi  and  the  Goths  and  Romans. 
Under  Genseric  they  invaded  Africa  in  420. 
Genseric  was  small  and  lame,  but  was  so  cruel 
and  crafty  that  he  was  woiahiped  by  his  men 
and  held  in  terror  by  all  others.  Carthage  be- 
came the  Vandal  stronghold,  and  the  Christiana 
were  mercilessly  persecuted.  In  455  Genseric 
sacked  Rome.  He  abandoned  the  city  to  his 
eoldiera  for  two  weeks,  and  they  plundered  and 
ruined  temples,  works  of  art  and  beautiful 
buildings.  To-day  those  who  wantonly  engage 
in  devastation  of  this  sort  are  called  randofs. 
The  Vandal  kii^dom  was  overthrown  in  534  by 
Belisarius,  a  general  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
See  GENSEaic. 

VAN 'DERBILT,  the  name  of  a  family  in  the 
United  States  that  tor  nearly  one  hundred  years 
has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  busi- 
ness and  finance.  The  representatives  of  tiie 
family  named  below  are  its  most  important 
members: 

Coraelins  VanderbUt  <1794-1877),  founder  of 
the  family  fortune,  was  bom  near  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  With  little  opportunity 
for  education,  he  became  a  ferry  boy  between 
Staten  Island  and  New  York  City  at  the  age  of 
sixteen;  at  eighteen  he  owned  three  ferries 
and  at  twenty-one  was  the  possessor  of  a  large 
fleet  of  harbor  boatd.  By  1829  he  had  gained 
control  of  the  st^am-fcrry  industry  about  New 
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York,  waa  competing  bo  fiercely  with  tbe  Hud- 
son River  lines  that  he  soon  acquired  them, 
and  before  1850  had  established  regular  serv- 
ice on  the  Delaware  River  and  from  New  York 
to  Boston.  His  fleet  waa  then  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  tbe  title  of  "Commo- 
dore" was  appro- 
priately granted 
him  by  the  pub- 
lic. 

Having  estab- 
lished during  the 
next  tew  years 
an  overland  route 
by  way  of  Lake 


Ni< 


a  to 


California  and  a 
highly  successful 
line  from  New  CORNELIUS vani»:rbilt 
York  to  Havre,  The  founder  of  the  family 
he    began    about    "'"""'^■ 

18B1  to  transfer  his  interests  from  steamboats 
to  railways.  In  1869  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  He  was  a 
man  of  daring  originality,  and  yet  is  said  never 
to  have  lost  in  any  operation  undertaken.  He 
left  a  fortune  of  about  SI00,O0O,OOO,  which  for 
years  made  the  Vanderbilt  family  the  most 
powerful  fioancial  inSuence  in  America.  His 
bequest  of  11,000,000  founded  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
veiBity,  at  Naahville,  Tenn. 

WillUm  Henry  Vanderbilt  (1821-1885),  son 
of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  was  bom  at  Brunswick, 
N.J.  After  a  course  in  the  Columbia  Giammar 
School,  New  York,  he  entered  the  banking 
business  in  that  city,  but  was  compelled  by 
failing  health  to  retire  to  a  Staten  Island  farm. 
While  there  he  became  interested  in  the  Statcn 
Island  Railroad,  then  in  grave  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  within  two  years  cleared  it  from 
debt  and  connected  it  with  New  York  by  a 
ferry  line.  This  display  of  executive  ability 
won  him  the  presidency  of  the  road,  and  his 
father  offered  him  the  management  of  various 
important  lines.  Upon  the  father's  death  in 
H?7  be  became  president  of  the  New  York 
■,  and  HO  skilfully  managed  it 
II  ultimately  controlled  the 
il.  the  Canada  Southern,  the 
4  Miohigan  Southern  and  the  West 
In  his  day  he  was  considered  one 
authorities  on  transportation  in 
Like  his  father,  be  was  interested 
d  philanthropy,  and  gave  large 
Vanderbilt  Uaiveraity  and  other  inati- 
leamiDg. 


Biil. 
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Coni^iM  Vanderbilt  (1S43-1890),  son  of  Wil- 
liam Heniy  Vanderbilt,  was  bom  at  New  Dorp, 
Staten  Island.  He  was  educated  by  private 
tutoiB,  and  began  business  life  as  a  bank 
clerk  in  New  York.  Aft«r  serving  for  a  time 
in  the  brokerage  house  of  Kiasam  Brothers,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  New  York  &  Har- 
lem Railroad,  becoming  treasurer  of  that  com- 
pany in  1867.  In  1877,  when  the  death  of  the 
"Commodore"  made  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's 
father  president  of  the  New  York  Central  lines, 
the  young  man  became  the  first  vice-president 
of  that  road,  a  position  that  carried  grave  re- 
sponsibilities. Subsequently  he  held  director- 
ships in  over  thirty  different  railroad  companies. 
He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  many  institu- 
tions, including  Vanderbilt  and  Yale  universi- 
ties, and  he  gave  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
one  of  its  chief  treasures — Rosa  Bonheur's 
HoTte  Fmr. 

His  eldest  son,  Corneuub  (1873-  ),  is  a 
director  in  numerous  insurance,  railway  and 
banking  enterprises,  and  his  daughter  Glautb, 
who  married  an  Austrian  count,  served  bb  a 
nurse  in  Austrian  hospitals  during  the  War  of 
the  Nations  and  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the 
Red  Cross  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

WilUam  Kiswim  Vanderbilt  (1840-  ),  son 
of  William  Heniy  Vandeibilt,  wa«  bom  on 
Statea  Island.  After  receiving  an  excellent 
education  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  he  began 
business  as  an  ordinary  bookkeeper  in  the 
treasurer's  office  of  the  Hudson  River  Railway, 
and  after  learning  thoroughly  the  details  of 
railroad  enterprises  was  intrusted  by  his  father 
with  the  management  of  numerous  responsible 
offices  connected  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railway.  As  a  director  in  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen railroads  and  a  large  number  of  industries 
connected  with  them,  he  t>ecame  one  of  the 
leaders  in  American  transportation.  With  his 
brothers,  Frederick  William  and  Geoi^  Wash- 
ington Vanderbilt,  he  founded  the  Vandeibilt 
Clinic  in  New  York  City,  and  presented  the 
$260,000  Ktesam  Hall,  in  memory  of  bis  mother, 
to  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,      c.h.h. 

VAUDEKBILT  UNIVESSITY,  a  coeduca- 
tional institution  located  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  , 
named  in  honor  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  (1794- 
1877),  who  contributed  generously  to  its  endow- 
ment fund.  Though' the  original  donation  of 
$SO0fX>0  was  made  to  a  corporation,  organiied 
in  1872  under  tbe  name  of  the  Central  Uni- 
versity of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
present  institution,  which  began  it*  aeanooa  in 
187S,  is  a  noneectarian  univenitir.   Tba  oiigi- 
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nal  donation  of  SSOO,000  was  later  increased  to 
tlfXOfJOO  by  Cornelius  VanderbUt,  and  the  uni- 
Teraty  also  received  oums  from  various  other 
members  of  the  Vanderbilt  family.  In  1913 
Andrew  Carnegie  contributed  11.000^  to  the 
medical  school  of  the  univereity  for  endowment 
and  equipment. 

The  institution  is  at  present  organised  into 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  the  schools 
of  law,  religion,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy 
and  engineering.  The  main  campus,  a  beauti- 
ful expanse  of  forest  trees  and  blue  grass,  cov- 


ere  sixty-four  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  South.  The  university  has 
been  a  strong  factor  in  creating  and  maintain- 
ing high  standards  of  education  in  the  Southern 
states.  It  has  a  faculty  of  about  150,  a  student 
enrolment  of  over  900  and  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes.    See  Vamdbbbilt  (family). 

TAN  DYCK,  dike,  Anthonis,  or  VANDYKE, 
Sir  Anthont  (1509-1641),  a  celebrated  painter 
of  the  Flemish  school,  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  portraiture.  He  delighted  especially  in  de- 
picting cavaliers  with  their  plumed  hats  and 
picturesque  court,  costumes,  and  aristocratic 
ladies  in  rich  silks  and  velvets.  Often  sitters 
while  posing  in  his  studio  were  entertained  by 
concerts,  for  Van  Dyck  waa  a  great  lover  of 
music.  He  was  also  fond  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  introduced  them  into  his  paintings  when- 
ever possible.  Although  he  executed  a  number 
of  religious  picture  for  churches,  one  of  his 
favorite  subjects  being  the  Entombment,  he  will 
ahnya  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  world's 
moat  refined  portrtiit  painters. 
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Van  Dyclc  was  bom  at  Antwerp.  His  mother 
was  a  skilled  worker  in  tapestry,  and  from  her 
he  doubtless  learned  the  art  of  harmonious 
coloring  and  shading.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
her  talented  son  became  a  pupil  of  Rubens, 


long  before  the 
young  student 
was  assisting  on 
the  works  of  the 
great  master 
Following  the  ex- 
ample of  Rubens, 
he  went  to  Italy 
to  further  his 
studies,  spending 
five  years  at  Gen- 
oa, Venice  and 
Rome.  In  16Z7 
he  returned  to 
Antwerp,  where 
he  established 
his  reputation  as 
the    fashionable  '""  '"^*' 

portrait  painter  of  his  day.  In  1632  Charles  I 
summoned  him  to  England  to  become  his  court 
painter,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  the  king 
knighted  him.  While  in  England  he  painted 
over  300  portraits,  and  bis  sitters  included  al- 
most eveiy  distinguished  personage  connected 
with  the  Court.  He  also  produced  several 
mythological  and  historical  paintings.  The  year 
before  his  death  he  went  to  Paris  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  commission  to  decorate  the 
Louvre,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  He 
lies  buried  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

Van  Dyck's  portraits  are  noted  for  their 
delicacy  and  refinement.  He  frequently  used 
soft,  subdued  colors,  and  the  lines  of  his  fig- 
ures are  notably  graceful  and  artistic.  There 
are  several  good  examples  of  his  work  in 
American  collections,  and  hundreds  of  Van 
Dyck  portraits  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal 
galleries  of  Europe.  Those  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  include  portraits  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  his  t^le- 
brated  Portrail  of  a  Lady  and  Child.      RJ>.H. 

TAN  DYKE,  Henry  (1852-  ),  an  Ameri- 
can essayist,  poet,  fiction  writer,  clergyman  and 
educator,  bom  at  Germantown,  Pa.  After  thor- 
ough courses  at  Princeton  University  and  the 
University  of  Berlin,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
United  Congregational  Church,  Newport,  R.I^ 
and  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Chureh.  Now  York 
City.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  remained  in  the  minis- 
tiy  until  1900,  when  he  became  professor  of 
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English  literature  at  Princeton.  In  lWS-1009 
he  served  aa  American  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
eity  of  Paris,  and  in  1913  Freeident  Wilson  ap- 
pointed turn  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Nethertanda.  From  this  position  he  re- 
turned in  191S  to 
resume  his  liter- 
ary work. 
As  a  writer  he 


Hbnrt  van  dyke 
f™  .kni.  J-l;™»=  He  held  the  Important  post 
lor  tneir  delicate  of  mlnlBter  from  the  United 
M,  vivU  d>.r^  SW^  ,•»  ». ,  SSI'S? 
tera  and  ethical  rlod  of  ttie  War  of  the  Na- 
uplift;  his  verees  '"""■ 

possess  the  same  qualities,  and  are  among  the 
most  popular  of  twentieth-century  American 

Dr.  Van  Dyke,  both  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a 
writer,  possesses  what  Matthew  Arnold  thought 
all  leaders  should  have— "sweetness  and  light" 
— and  his  manner  is  winning  because  of  its  ap- 
peal to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  emotions. 
His  scholarly  though  popularly  written  appre- 
ciations of  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  other 
classics  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  lit- 
erary criticism.  Most  important  of  his  books 
are  The  Poetry  of  TeTmyson,  Little  Riven, 
The  Other  Wiw  Man,  The  Bating  Pcusion, 
The  Blue  Flower,  Le  Ginie  de  I'Amirique  (de- 
livered as  lectures  at  the  University  of  Paris), 
The  Poetry  o}  the  Paalmx,  Fisherman's  Luck, 
The  ToUing  of  Felix  and  Other  Poeme  and 
Onmd  Canyon  and  Other  Poems. 

VAN  HISB,  Chables  Richaiu>  (1857-  ),  a 
distinguished  American  geologist  and  univer- 
sity president,  bom  at  Fulton,  Wis.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1879,  since  which  date  he  has  been  continuously 
associated  with  that  institution,  at  fiiat  as  in- 
structor, and  later  professor  of  metallurgy,  then 
as  professor  of  geology.  In  1903  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  university,  and  at  the  same 
time  resigned  a  nonresident  professorship  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which  he  had  held 


s  work  has  not  been  entirely  in  the  schools, 
■ver,  for  he  has  been  connected  since  1883 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  hav- 
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ing  been  appointed  in  1909  geologist  in  charge 
of  pre-Cambrian  and  metamorphic  geology. 
Meanwhile  he  has  served  in  various  capacitieB 
with  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Survey  and  has  been  a  member  of  sev- 
eral scientific  so- 
cieties. His  pub- 
lications, wh  ich 
are  standard  in 
their  field,  in-  - 
dude  Archaean 
and  Algonkion,  J 
Principfe*  of  '^ 
North  American  ' 
Pre-Cambrian 
CeoloeVi  Some 
Principlet  Con- 
trolling    the     CHARLEa  R.   VAN  HISE 


1^' 


Deposition  of  Ores,  The  Conservation  of  the 
Natural  Resources  o]  the  United  Stales  and 
Concentration  and  Control. 

President  Van  Hise  had  much  to  do  with 
shaping  the  policies  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin which  since  1900  have  made  it  one  of 
the  most  notable  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States.  Particularly  effective  has  been 
the  plan  he  put  into  execution  to  carry  eitten- 
sion  work  to  people  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
who  could  not  attend  the  university. 

VAN  HORHE,  Sm  Wiluam  CoRMBUOa  (1843- 
1915),  a  Canadian  railway  official,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  Van  Home  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  near  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  more 
than  half  of  his 

spent  in  that 
country.  He  en- 
tered the  railway 
service  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and 
by  the  time  he  ,' 
was  thirty -nine  ' 
had  risen  to  and 
left  behind  the 
general  superin- 
tendency  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  the  presidency  of 
the  Southern  Minnesota  Railway,  and  the  gen- 
eral Euperintendency  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  Saint  Paul  Railway.  He  left  the  last 
position  in  1882  to  become  general  managn  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  whose  completion  was 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  energy  and 
executive  ability.  From  1884  to  18S8  he  was 
vice-president,  from  18S8  to  1899  prefltdeDt,uid 
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from  1899  to  1910  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Van  Home  was  created  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George  in  1894. 

VANILLA y  vanU'a,  a  genus  of  orchids,  of 
commercial  value  as  the  source  of  an  extract 
widely  used  in  flavoring  chocolate,  ice  cream, 
pastry,  confectionery  and  perfumes.  The  spe- 
cies producing  most  of  the  vanilla  of  commerce 
is  native  to  the 
countries  of 
North  and  South 
A  merica,  be- 
tween Mexico 
and  Peru.  It  is 
also  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  Java, 
Ceylon,  the  West 
Indies  and  other 
warm  regions, 
and  is  propagated 
by  cuttings.  The 
plant  has  a  long 
stem  and  aerial 
rootlets,  and  is 
enabled  to  at- 
tach itself  to 
trees  by  the  lat- 
ter. It  lives  for 
nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury and  produces 
its  first  crop  at 
the  end  of  three 
years,  if  normal  conditions  have  prevailed. 

The  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod,  or  "bean," 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  with  an  oily  black 
pulp  containing  large  numbers  of  tiny  black 
seeds.  The  pods  are  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe,  are  slowly  dried  and  then  sweated,  or  fer- 
mented, the  latter  process  serving  to  develop 
the  flavor  and  aroma.  Vanilla  extract  is  pre- 
pared from  the  pulp  of  the  beans  by  a  labori- 
ous process.  The  best  beans  sometimes  sell 
for  as  high  as  $15  a  pound,  therefore  substi- 
tutes and  adulteration  of  vanilla  are  common. 
Vanillin,  the  aromatic  principle  of  the  fruit,  is 
produced  by  artificial  methods  and  used  in  the 
preparation  of  cheaper  grades,  and  the  extract 
of  the  tonka  bean  is  frequently  marketed  as 
a  cheap  substitute. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  ren'seler,  Stephen 
(1764-1839),  an  American  statesman,  the  last 
of  the  Dutch  patroons,  whose  former  estate 
near  Albany  now  constitutes  three  counties. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard.    Having  become  interested 
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Flowering  branch  and  pod. 


in  politics,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1789,  wtLB  state  senator  from  1790  to  1795,  lieu- 
tenant-governor from  1795  to  1801,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  state  constitutional  convention 
in  1801.  Van  Rensselaer  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  that  effected  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals, 
and  he  directed  and  financed  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  New  York  in  1821-1823.  In  1824  he  es- 
tablished at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  scientific  school  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1826  as  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Between  1823  and  1829  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress.    See  Patboon  System. 

VAPOR,  t;a'per.  In  physics  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  gaseous  state  into  which  solids  and 
liquids  pass  when  heated.  In  a  technical  sense 
both  steam  and  oxygen  are  vapors.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, however,  to  make  this  distinction  be- 
tween gases  and  vapors:  the  former  retain  the 
form  of  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the 
latter  resume  their  liquid  or  solid  state  imder 
the  same  conditions.  The  process  of  converting 
a  substance  into  a  vapor  is  called  vaporization. 
Evaporation  and  boiling  are  forms  of  vapori- 
zation; in  the  one  case  the  change  to  a  vapor- 
ous condition-  takes  place  slowly  and  quietly, 
and  in  the  other  very  rapidly.  When  the  boil- 
ing point  of  a  solid  is  lower  than  the  melting 
point  and  it  vaporizes  without  first  becoming 
a  liquid,  it  is  said  to  undergo  sublimation. 
Vaporization  in  connection  with  atmospheric 
conditions  bears  a  very  important  relation  to 
climate.  Water  vapor  is  constantly  present  in 
the  air,  and  under  varying  conditions  it  forms 
clouds,  dew,  rain  and  snow. 

Related  Subjects.  In  connection  with  this 
article  on  vapor,  the  reader  may  consult  the  fol- 
lowing topics  in  these  volumes: 

Boiling  Point  Rain 

Cloud  Snow 

Dew  Steam 

Distillation  Sublimation 
Svaporation 

VARICOSE  VEINS,  var'ikoha  vanes',  veins 
that  have  become  dilated  through  some  con- 
dition which  interferes  with  the  flow  of  venous 
blood  back  to  the  heart.  Veins  in  the  legs  are 
commonly  affected,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  occupation  necessitates  much  standing. 
Other  predisposing  causes  are  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  liver,  gout,  overindulgence  in  ath- 
letic sports  and  the  wearing  of  tight  garters. 
In  advanced  cases  knotty  lumps  of  a  bluish 
color  form  along  the  vein,  and  the  victim  ex- 
periences considerable  pain  in  the  affected  limb. 
The  chief  danger  arises  from  the  bursting  of 
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the  vein,  which  may  caiise  hemorrhage.  Phy- 
sioiaiu  recommend  the  use  of  an  elastic  Etock- 
ing,  or  bandage,  which  gives  support  to  the 
vein  by  means  of  uniform  pressure.  A  badly 
affected  limb  ehould  be  given  complete  rest  un- 
til there  is  relief.  The  only  positive  cure  is  a 
minor  operation  consisting  of  the  cutting  out 
of  sections  of  the  enlarged  vein.  cx£. 

VARIETY,  vari'eti,  a  term  used  in  botany 
and  Boiilogy  classifi  cations.  A  variety  is  a  di- 
vision of  a.  species,  and  includes  an  individual 
-  or  group  of  individuals  which  show  certain  dif- 
ferences from  the  rest  of  the  species  to  which 
they  belong.    See  CusstncATiON,  subhead  Va- 

.  TAK'KISH,  a  clear,  liquid  preparation  which 
hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  used  to 
preserve  various  ajrfacee  from  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  moisture  and  to  beautify  such  sut^ 
faces.  It  consists  of  a  solution  of  resinous 
gums  in  alcohol,  turpentine  or  linseed  oil,  and 
imparts  a  thin,  transparent  gloss  to  wood,  met- 
als, paint,  paper,  leather  and  other  substances. 
The  resinous  substances  commonly  used  are 
copal,  lac,  mastic,  aandarac,  amber  and  asphalt. 
The  principal  coloring  matters  employed  are 
dragon's  blood,  saSron,  gambege,  cochineal, 
tumeric  and  coal-tar  dyes. 

Varnishes  are  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  solvents  used.  Those  in  which 
the  gums  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  are  called 
spirit  vamighe».  They  consist  chiefly  of  a  solu" 
tion  of  kc  and  are  made  in  revolving  chums. 
They  dry  rapidly,  leaving  a  very  hard  and 
brilliant  coat  which  cracks  and  scales  if  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  and  are  used  chiefly  Cor 
cabinetwork,  gilding  and  metal  work.  Tmpen- 
tine  varnishes  are  brighter  and  less  brittle.  The 
principal  solvent  is  turpentine,  though  linseed 
oil  is  frequently  added  to  increase  the  tenacity. 
These  varnishes  are  used  for  oil  paintings. 

In  oil  vamuhes  the  solvents  are  linseed, 
poppy  or  walnut  oil,  and  the  basis  is  copal,  a 
fossil  gum  found  in  Zanzibar,  New  Zealand, 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In 
varnishes  of  the  best  grade  only  Calcutta  lin- 
seed oil  and  the  white,  transparent  pieces  of 
copal  are  used.  To  hasten  the  drying  process 
the  oil  is  boiled  or  combined  with  more  vola- 
.tile  substances.  The  giim  is  melted  in  copper 
a  and  Mniultatii'iiusly  the  oil  is  heated  to 
^ig  point.  .\  certain  proportion  of  the 
kdded  to  the  liquid  copal  and  the 
itil  it  becomes  clear.  There 
luminp.and  the  kettles  are  usu- 
I  truck  wheeb  so  they  may  be 
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quickly  removed  from  the  fire.  By  alternate  ad- 
dition of  oil  and  copal,  the  mixture  is  brought 
to  the  proper  consistency.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  cool,  and  oil  of  turpentine  is  added.  The 
varnish  is  strained  through  cotton  and  pumped 
into  tanks,  where  it  is  left  to  age  for  at  least 
six  months. 

The  black,  opaque  varnish  known  as  japan  u 
a  solution  of  asphaltum,  and  in  Japan  is  made 
from  the  resin  of  the  bcquer  tree.         c.h.h. 

Consult  Hurst's  Pointers'  Colora,  OUt  and  Var- 
nishes; Holley's  Analytia  of  Paint  and  Varniak 
Producla. 

VASCO  DA  GAHA.    See  Gama,  Vasco  da. 

VASE,  a  hollow  vessel  of  pottery,  stone, 
metal  or  glass,  used  chiefly  as  an  ornament. 
Information  relating  to  vases  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  Fotteht,  Dbbsdsn  China,  Majol- 
ica and  Etruscan  Abt. 

VASELINE,  vas'elin,  or  vas'eleen,  a  trade 
name  for  a  soft,  amber-colored  grease  used 
extensively  as  an  ointment.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  petrolatum,  or  the  residue  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  petroleum.  Vaseline  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  can  be  slightly  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  completely  in  ether.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  never  becoming  rancid,  and  is  a  popu- 
lar eTctemal  remedy  for  bums,  raw  sores,  sun- 
burn, skin  irritations  and  the  like.  As  on  in- 
ternal remedy  it  is  valued  in  the  treatment  of 
coughs,  hoarseness  and  throat  irritation.  Other 
preparations  of  petrolatum  are  marketed  under 
various  names,  such  as  petroleum  jetlv  and 
cosmoline.  c^s. 

7ASSAR  COLLEGE,    vas'ahr   kol'ej.  Bear 


Foughkeepaie,  N. 


the  foremost 


founded 
in  1881  throu^ 
the  generosity  of 
Matthew  Vassar, 
who  donated  200 
acres  of  land  and 
nearly  1800,000 
for  the  founding 
of  a   college  for 

was  the  first 
school  of  its  kind 
in  America  to  be  TAYLOR  HAU, 

incorporated  as  a  one  of  Vonar*!  n«WMt 
ooUege  and  fully  l'""'l">K»-  oompl«te<i  In  111*, 
equipped  to  do  college  work.  The  highest 
standards  are  maintained.  All  undergraduate 
courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  A.  B^  and  for 


VATicAH  ea 

gradti&te  woik  the  degree  of  A.  M.  is  coH' 
ferred.  Courses  are  largely  elective,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  requirementa  in  Latin  and 
the  Romance  languages,  literature,  mathemat- 
ics, science  and  history. 

Vassar  is  notable  not  only  for  high  academic 
standards  but  also  for  the  interest  taken  by 
its  faculty  and  students  in  social  and  humani- 
tarian problema.  There  are  no  Greek-letter 
Bocieties  except  that  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (see 
page  4619).  The  regulations  concerning  stu- 
dent activities  are  directed  by  the  student  gov- 
ernment association.  The  undergraduates  and 
alumnae  have  built  and  endowed  a  clubhouse 
for  the  use  of  the  women  employees  of, the 
college.  In  Tokyo,  Japan,  there  is  a  dwelling 
house  for  native  women  and  students  built 
and  maintained  by  the  Christian  Association  of 
Vassar,  which  includes  nearly  all  of  the  stu- 

The  beautiful  campus  is  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  Hudson,  and  many  of  the  fine  buildings 
are  gifts  of  alumnae  and  trustees.  The  Thomp- 
son Memorial  Library,  containing  9,000  vol- 
umes, was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Ferris 
Thompson,  whose  husband  was  for  many  years 
a  trustee  of  the  college.  The  chapel  was  the 
gift  of  MiB.  Mary  T.  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Pratt,  two  alumnae.  Taylor  Hall, 
named  in  honor  of  former  president  James  M. 
Taylor,  was  dedicated  as  an  art  building  in 
1915.  Vassar  has  a  faculty  of  about  138,  and 
the  average  student  registration  is  1,100. 

Matthew  Vasaar  (1792-1868),  the  founder  of 
the  college,  was  bom  in  England.  Be  was 
brought  to  America  at  the  age  of  four  and 
spent  bis  eariy  boyhood  on  a  farm  near  Pough- 
keepeie.  He  made  his  fortune  in  the  brewing 
business,  and  was  a  generous  contributor  to 
various  charities,  though  he  is  remen^iered 
chiefly  for  his  gift  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  ii.w. 

Consult  Taylor  and  Height's  Vaatar;  NoitIb'b 
Tht  Oolden  Age  of  Vaaaar. 

TATICAH,  vfU'xhm,  the  great  palace  in 
Rome  which  contains  the  residence  of  the 
Pope,  and  in  addition,  a  valuable  library,  an 
extensive  art  collection  and  museums  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  It  is  located  in  the  northwesUm 
pMt  of  the  city.  The  lonit,  irregular  structure, 
which  to-d;iy  covera  about  thirteen  and  one- 
half  acres,  incliiding  tho  open  courts,  is  not  the 
t,  of  any  one  period.  It  was  begun  in  the 
wud  cnlnrged  and  adorned 
p  succeeding  centuries,  but 
J  from  AvigDoa,  lat« 
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in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  did  it  become  the 
official  Papal  residence.  About  the  open  courts, 
which  cover  in  all  six  acres,  are  gathered  chap- 
els, offices,  dwelling  apartmente,  museums  and 
chambers  of  other  kinds,  the  portion  occupied 
by  the  Pope  being  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  structure.  Church  councils  are  held  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  elation  of  Popes  takes  place 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  most  beautiful  room, 
which  contains  the  superb  frescoes  of  Michel- 
angelo. Examples  of  the  work  of  Raphael  are 
found  in  the  frescoes  of.  the  papal  reception 
rooms,  and  works  by  Da  Vinci,  Titian  and 
other  masters  adoni  the  walls.  Such  well- 
known  statues  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the 
Laocoon  are  contained  iu  the  museum. 

The  great  library  of  the  Vatican  dates  in  its 
beginnings  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  the  time  of  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
There  are  contained  in  it  over  200,000  printed 
volumes,  but  by  far  the  most  important  part 
is  the  collection  of  manuscripts,  of  which  there 
are  about  26,000.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the 
manuscript  of  \he  Bible  known  as  the  Codex 
Vaticanue,  which  dates  from  the  fourth  centuiy, 
two  Vergilt,  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries and  a  De  Repubtica  of  Cicero  are  almost 
invaluable.  In  the  library  are  included  also 
the  Papal  archives,  the  records  of  the  Papal 
court  for  a  thousand  years. 

Since  the  unification  of  Italy  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  to  the  Papacy  of  all  temporal  power, 
the  Pope  has  lived  wholly  within  the  Vatican, 
never  going  beyond  its  gardens.  See  Pore; 
Roman  Catbouc  CHuaca ;  also,  page  0039. 

Consult  Bladen's  How  to  See  the  Vatican;  V«n- 
turi's  TAe  Vatican  Gallery. 

VAI'ICAU  COUH'CIL,  the  name  given  to  a 
general  council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  first  one  to  be  held  since  the  Council  of 
Trent,  three  centuries  before.  It  was  called  by 
Pope  Pius  IX  in  1888,  and  its  sessions,  which 
were  held  in  the  Vatican,  lasted  from  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  until  July,  1870.  This  council  reaf- 
firmed the  fundamental  doctrines  of  theChurdt 
and  also  ratified  and  defined  the  doctrine  of 
the  spiritual  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

VAUDBVItLE,  vokd'vil,  a  term  now  gener- 
ally applied  to  a  performance  of  music,  nsgr 
ing,  dancing  or  entertainment  of  any  other 
kind  given  in  a  series  of  short  "acts,"  each  in- 
dependent of  all  other  acts.  The  term  first 
originated  in  France  and  was  applied  to  drink- 
ing son^,  humorous  and  satirical,  that  were 
composed  by  a  man  living  in  Vire  in  the  Vftin 
de  Vire,  two  valleys  of  Normandy. 


VAUDKEUIL-CATAGHAL  « 

The  vaudeville  fiist  introduced  into  stage 
perfonnancee  was  as  an  adjunct  to  the  drama 
and  eonsiirted  of  miuic  and  dancing  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  play.  Now,  however,  vaudeville 
has  taken  a  position  of  its  own  and  is  regarded 
almost  as  a  different  pTofession  from  that  of 
the  "legitimate"  stage.  So  great  has  been  the 
popuUrity  of  vaudeville  in  recent  yean  that 
the  most  prominent  actore  &nd  actresses  of 
both  hemispheres  have  appeared  in  vaudeville. 
The  remuneration  is  usually  in  excess  of  that 
of  most  membeis  of  the  dramatic  profession. 

VAUDKEniL-CAVAGNAL,  vodntk'v"  kava 
nj/al',  Pimna  FaxNgois,  Marquis  de  (1S98- 
1765),  a  French  soldier  and  colonial  official, 
the  last  governor  of  New  France.  His  father 
Philippe  (1641-1725)  was  a  Freoch  soldier,  who 
served  under  Frontenac  and  later  was  govei^ 
Dor-genersl  of  New  France.  The  son  was  bora 
at  Quebec,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
army.  la  1733  be  was  appointed  governor  of 
Three  Rivers  and  in  1742  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana; in  1755  he  succeeded  Duquesne  as  gov- 
ernor-general of  New  France.  Between  bim 
and  Montcalm  there  was  little  good  feeling,  and 
it  was  charged  that  Vaudreuil  might  have  kept 
Wolfe's  army  from  holding  Quebec  in  1759  it 
he  had  been  williog  to  take  any  decisive  steps, 
but  he  neglected  his  chances.  In  1760  he  sur- 
rendered Montreal  to  the  English,  although 
General  Levis,  the  military  commander,  wanted 
to  defend  it.  Vaudreuil's  mistakes  led  to  a 
trial  in  Paris,  but  he  received  vindication.  His 
SOD,  Louis  Philippe  (1724-1S02),  a  French  naval 
officer,  took  part  in  many  battles  and  partici- 
pated in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  I7S2. 

TADGEAH,  vaum,  Herbert  (1832-1903),  an 
RngJi^il'  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  succeeded  Cardinal  Manning  as  archbishop 
of  Westminster.  He  was  bom  at  Gloucester 
and  educated  at  Stonyhurst  College  and  on  the 
Continent.  In  1854  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
and  joined  the  Oblates  of  Saint  Charles,  of 
which  Cardinal  Manning  was  the  bead.  Inter- 
eMed  alike  in  education  and  in  missionary  en- 
terprise, be  founded,  at  Mill  Hill,  near  London, 
Ssjnt  Joseph's  College  for  foreign  missions,  and 
in  1871  visited  the  United  States  to  investigate 
the  work  of  the  Church  among  the  negroes. 
In  the  next  year  ha  was  made  bishop  of  Sal- 
ford,  and  in  1892  succeeded  Manning  as  arch- 
biriiop.  His  elevation  to  the  cardinate  occurred 
in  am.  Cardinal  Vaughan  was  an  earnest  ex- 
pODeot  of  the  ultramontane  view,  refusing  to 
I  the  right  of  other  Churches  to  be 
i  B  part  of  the  true  Church. 
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VAULT,  vaiM,  in  architecture,  a  roof  or  ceil- 
ing in  the  form  of  an  arch.  There  are  four 
principal  varieties:  the  barrel  vault,  the  dome, 
the  prom  vault  and  the  ribbed  (Gothic)  vaulL 
The  simplest  form  u  the  barrel  vault  (see  i 


in  illustration).  It  is  a  continuous  aroh,  so 
built  that  all  parts  are  held  in  place  by  them- 
selves, supporting  each  other.  The  dome  de- 
veloped from  the  barrel  vault,  and  was  at  first 
a  hemisphere  built  upon  a  circular  base  (see 
Dome  and  pictures,  page  1835),  The  groin 
vault  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  barrel  vaults,  as  shown  in  2  of  the  illus- 
tration. The  lines  of  intersection,  (a)  are  called 
grains.  In  ribbed  vaulting  arched  ribs  are  built 
in  the  places  that  otherwise  would  be  occupied 
by  groins.  The  ribs  rest  on  pillars  and  make 
massive  walla  unnecessary.  In  Gothic  archi- 
tecture such  ribs  were  employed  both  for  struo- 
tuial  and  for  decorative  purposes.    See  Abcbi- 

TGCrURB. 

TBDAS,  va'daht,  a  term  derived  from  a 
Sanskrit  word  meaning  to  know,  and  used  to 
designate  the  oldest  sacred  writings  of  India. 
These  works  are  written  in  Sanskrit  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  between  150Q 
and  1000  b.c.  A  succession  of  authon,  gen- 
eration siter  generation,  added  to  them,  so 
that  they  represent  the  progressive  religious 
thought  of  centuries,  the  earliest  being  by  far 
the  simplest.  The  Vedas  are  divided  into  four 
parts,  Rig-Veda,  Yajur-Veda,  Saitia-Veda  and 
Atharva-Veda,  of  which  the  Rig-Veda  is  Uie 
oldest  and  most  important,  as  well  as  the 
stateliest  in  form. 

The  origina]  name  for  the  Rig-Veda  meant 
staruai  of  praise,  and  that  is  what  the  collec- 
tion really  contains.  These  stanias,  or  hymns, 
are  in  praise  of  the  gods,  who  are  in  reality 
personifications  of  the  elements,  and  they  are 
intended  to  be  used  during  sacrifice.  The 
other  three  Vedas  seem  to  have  been  drawn 
largely  from  this  first  one.  The  Yajvr-Veda 
lays  greater  stress  on  sacrifice  as  a  rite  than  it 
does  on  the  deities  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  ad- 
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ilttwMMi.  Eveiy  sacrificial  act  and  vessel  has  ita 
own  blesing.  The  Sama-Veda  cootains  largely 
the  same  hymna  as  the  Rig-Veda,  set  to  melo- 
dies for  chanting,  while  the  last  of  the  four, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  latest,  contains  not 
only  blessings,  but  curses,  and  charms  to  use 
against  witchcraft  and  magic.  Since  this  last 
of  the  Vedas  concerns  itself  with  superstition 
rather  than  with  religion,  it  is  by  some  scholars 
not  classed  as  a  Veda  at  all. 

Proee  treatises,  entitled  Brahmanas,  accom- 
pany and  explain  each  of  the  Vedas,  in  par- 
ticular describing  the  sacrificial  rites  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  hymns  were  to  be  used. 
VEGA  CARPIO,  va'gah  kahr'pyo,  Lope  Fe- 
ux  DE  (1562-1635),  commonly  called  Lopb 
DB  Vkoa,  a  Spanish  dramatist  and  poet,  founder 
of  the  Spanish  theater,  waa  bom  and  educated 
at  Madrid.  He  did  advanced  work  at  the 
Univeraity  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  Spain,  and 
while  yet  a  student  began  a  marvelous  career 
u  a  writer  of  plays.  In  1588  he  served  with 
the  "Invincible  Armada"  and  during  the  same 
year  gained  considerable  notoriety  by  eloping 
with  the  daughter  of  Phillip  Il'e  herald.  After 
the  death  of  this  woman  and  of  a  second  wife, 
he  became  a  priest  about  1612  and  passed  his 
dnys  thereafter  in  self-impceed  privation  and 
penance.  He  had  led  a  rather  loose  lile,  and 
in  his  old  age  felt  keenly  the  stings  of  remorse. 
As  a  poet  and  plaj'wrigfat,  he  had  no  equal 
in  his  day  in  Spain;  he  influenced  every  lit- 
erary movement  in  that  country  during  his 
time :  he  associated  with  the  nobility  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality;  the  common  people  idol- 
iaed  him.  Pope  Urban  Vin  made  him  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology  and  presented  him  with  the  golden 
Drooa  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 
In  all  literature  there  has  not  been  his  supe- 
rior in  pndific  imagination.  He  wrote  about 
•i^teeo  hundred  comedies,  four  hundred  short 
rvltcious  pieces  for  the  stage,  a  number  of  in- 
MriudM  or  brief  dialogues,  severel  prose  ro- 
,  a  great  number  of  lyrics  and  three 
Fur  muny  >(!ii^  tliere  w»s  scarcely  a 
a  tw  did  not  produce  a  play,  and  he 
lore  than  a  hundred 
sed  BOd  produced  a 
lours.  About  four  hun- 
e  been  puUished,  and  in 
Cademy  began  the  collection 
nf  his  wntiags.  Among  bis 
irtthout  Vengeance, 
f  Seville,  The  Simrd  of  Madrid.  Tht 
»  of  Argel  and  SCnjc  mto  Death.     In 
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both  comedy  and  tragedy  fae  presented  ideas 
and  characters  that  influenced  the  stage  of  Eu- 
rope for  more  than  two  centuries, 
VEGETABLE    IVOBT.      See    Ivgbt   Pmm; 

BXJTTON. 

VEGETABLES,  vej'etab'lt.  In  the  umial 
sense  the  word  vegetablet  is  applied  to  those 
plants  whose  leaves,  stalks,  roots  or  tubers  are 
used  for  food,  such  as  lettuce,  asparagus,  c^ 
bage,  beets  and  turnips.  Raising  vegetables 
for  market  constituI«fl  the  branch  of  horticul- 
ture generally  known  as  "truck  farming."  The 
important  vegetables  are  described  in  these 
volumes  under  their  respective  titles,  and  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation  are  discussed  in  the 
article  Gabdenino  (which  see).  This  article  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  vegetables  as  arti- 
cles of  food.  ■ 

Animal  foods,  such  as  meat,  e^s,  butter  and 
cheese,  are  rich  in  protein  agd  fats,  but  they 
contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  carbohy- 
drates (see  Food)  ,  What  these  foods  lack  v^e- 
table  foods  supply.  Omitting  the  grains,  we 
find  that  moat  of  the  vegetables  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  ranging  from  ninety- 
five  parts  in  the  cucumber  to  eight  and  ooe- 
half  parts  in  dried  lentils,  and  nine  parts  in 
dried  peas.  With  the  exception  of  beans,  len- 
tils and  peas,  vegetables  contain  less  nubiment 
than  animal  foods.  As  a  rule,  however,  they 
are  less  difficult  to  digest,  and  some  of  them 
contain  juices  and  acids  highly  beneficial  to 
the  Q'stem.  Beans,  peas  and  lentils  are  rich  in 
protein  and  are  among  the  most  nutritious 
foods.  Ground  into  meal  they  form  the  diief 
ingredient  of  soup  tablets,  and  the  rations  pre- 
pared for  armies  in  the  field.  The  best  diet 
consists  of  a  variety  consisting  of  Bnim«l  and 
vegetable  foods.  Vegetables  shoidd  be  eaten 
with  meats,  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

The  proportion  of  vegetables  in  one's  diet 
usually  varies  with  the  climate  attd  the  season. 
The  natives  of  the  polar  regions  live  almost 
entirely  upon  animal  food,  while  the  inhabits 
ants  of  the  tropics  eat  but  little  meat.  In  the 
temperate  regions  more  v^etaUes  are  eaten  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  One  of  the  objectttHw 
raised  to  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  is  that 
it  Inquires  too  much  food  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  nutriment,  so  that  the  digestive 
organs  are  taxed  beyond  their  capad^   (see 

VBGKTABIANIBIf  )  . 

About  fifty  different  vegetable*  are  found  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  about  fifteen  are  in  daily  use  by  the  avw 
age  American  family.    It  is  not  nrnniwij  for 
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EXPLANATION   OF'SIQNS  USED   IN  THE  TA^LE 

in  open  (nnind  withoDt  tnui«id»itiBC.    It  !■  oecsMur  (o  thin  out  the  plaota  U>  lean  Um  pr 


1.  8cn*  in  the  fl&idpn  s#«d  bed  and  tnuupUnt  to  h  permuient  tocat 

2.  Two  (owiDCB  IP  the  upeo  snuad  durini  tb«  montb  thoutd  be  nu 

3.  Three  BOitinofl  in  ths  open  ground  dmiDg  the  month  ihould  be  mi 

4.  Start  the  plants  in  a  cReubouK  or  hotbed,  ptaeting  tham  in  the 
ither  ii  laTorsble. 

5.  Sov  in  the  open  ground  as  Boon  aa  it  can  be  worked. 

6.  Plaotj  ahoutd  be  grown  in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse, 

7.  Sow  in  cold  frame;  tbe  planla  should  be  kept  there  aver  winter  ' 

B.  Sow  in  the  open  ground  and  protect  with  litter  over  winter. 

E>.  Plant  in  frame,  and  when  cold  w«ather  be^ne  oover  with  eaeh  and  itnw  nuti.     PUnli 


H  ii  In  good  eoixfltlon  aod  the 


protaotian  and  bo  planted  rat  fn  the 


10.  Plant  in  bam,  cellar  or  beneath  the  benchee  in 

11.  Plant  out-of-doon  in  prepered  bedi. 

N.  B.     For  Che  laat  planing  of  beanL  aweet  con 
vietieL  the  nunc  ae  are  u»d  in  tbe  firet  planting. 
Tim  last  eowingi  of  vasetable  oyster  are  intended  U 


greenhouse. 


take  the  tuHert 


in  undiiturbad  over  winter.     Root*  from  theae  sowinct  nSB, 


one  to  purchase  tbe  most  expensive  vegetables  equally  well  with  the  man  whose  income  leads 

■D  order  to  secure  the  necessary  variety  in  one's  him  to  purchase  the  so-called  delicacies,  which 

(Itet,    The  man  of  limited  means  who  purchases  are  merely  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  ia  hot- 

the  staple    vegetables   ia   their    seaaon    fares  houses  and  placed  oa  the  maHcet  out  of  season. ' 
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Ag  Time  for  VegeUblet.  The  table  on 
ceding  page  is  recommended  to  those  in- 
1  in  growing  vegetables  in  the  home 


suit  Bulletina  of  the  United  States  Depart- 

of   Agriculture,    as   follows:     Buttetin   28, 

position  of  American  Food  Materials ;"  Bui- 

m,  "Beans.   Peas  and  Other  Liegumes  as 


elated  Sabjeeta.     The    vegetables    listed    in 
planting   table   above   are    all    described   in 

se  volumes,  as  are  also  the  following  add!- 

lal  ones: 

ard  Solanum 

;ntil  Sweet  Potato 

elon  Yam 

iiubarb 

VEGETARIANISM »  vej  eia'ri  an  {I'm,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  living  upon  a  vegetable 
diet,  excluding  fish,  flesh  and  fowl.  The  term 
came  into  use  about  the  year  1847,  but  the  doc- 
trine is  centuries  old,  having  been  advocated 
by  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Plutarch,  and  in  later 
times,  by  Rousseau,  Shelley  and  Swedenborg. 
The  records  of  these  men,  apart  from  the  above 
phase,  appear  in  their  order  in  these  volumes. 

At  the  present  time  vegetarian  societies  in 
considerable  numbers  are  maintained  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  Holland  and  Australia, 
while  the  principles  are  further  emphasized  by 
means  of  lectures,  cooking  demonstrations,  lit- 
erature and  "pure-food"  restaurants.  The  Vege- 
tarian Federal  Union,  founded  in  America  in 
1889,  has  branches  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  various  schools  within  the  general 
vegetarian  group.  For  instance,  some  would 
exclude  not  only  meat  of  every  kind,  but  such 
animal  products  as  milk,  eggs  and  cheese.  Oth- 
ers maintain  that  cooked  foods  have  no  place 
in  the  ideal  diet,  and  that  only  fruits,  nuts  and 
grains  in  their  natural  state  should  be  eaten. 
Others  use  only  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 
above  ground,  and  some  exclude  all  grain  and 
pulse  foods.  The  majority  of  vegetarians,  how- 
ever, simply  reject  the  use  of  flesh,  fowl  and 
fish. 

Basis  for  Belief  in  a  Vegetable  Diet  The 
chief  arguments  on  which  the  vegetarians  base 
their  practice  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  vegetable  diet  is  more  healthful  than  a 
iheat  diet  because  animals  suffer  from  diseases 
and  parasites  which  they  may  conmiunicate  to 
'^  *«y  person  eating  their  flesh. 

*  ^al  flesh  is  expensive.    A  given  amount 
'%n  be  obtained  from  eating  fruit, 
it  a  less  cost  than  the  same  nutri- 
'rom  meat 


(8)  Vegetarianism  favors  auw^. 
dividual  economy,  because  a  given  area  oi  »*^ 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  produce  much  more  food  than  If  used  for 
feeding  cattle. 

(4)  The  general  adoption  of  a  vegetable  diet 
would  result  in  race  improvement  because  It 
would  necessitate  in  each  community  a  larger 
proportion  of  people  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 

(5)  Vegetarianism  tends  to  develop  the  higher 
nature  of  man.  The  flesh  eater  indirectly  sanc- 
tions the  cruel  and  systematic  slaxighter  of  help- 
less animals,  the  psychological  effect  of  this  being 
the  development  of  a  callous  and  fierce  nature, 
at  the  expense  of  gentleness  and  sympathy. 

(6)  Man  is  not  a  flesh  eater,  from  the  stand- 
point of  physiology.  His  teeth  are  not  adapted  to 
chewing  meat,  and  his  Intestine  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  flesh-eating  animals 

(7)  Finally,  all  the  nutriment  necessary  for 
the  upkeep  of  bodily  and  mental  health  Is  found 
in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Other  Side.  The  opponents  of  vegeta- 
rianism argue  that  the  structure  of  the  diges- 
tive ^stem  of  man  and  the  variety  of  intes- 
tinal juices  show  that  nature  intended  him  to 
live  on  a  mixed  diet,  deriving  nutriment  from 
all  kinds  of  food.  Further,  that  experience  has 
proven  that  a  prolonged  period  of  living  on 
vegetable  foods  results  in  a  weakening  of  the 
power  to  resist  diseases.  Animal  food  has  the 
advantage  of  satisfying  hunger  sooner  than 
vegetable  food  because  it  remains  longer  in 
the  stomach,  vegetable  food  being  digested 
chiefly  in  the  intestine.  Animal  food  is  also 
the  more  stimulating. 

The  Middle  Ground.    The  weight  of  scientifi 

opiziion  at  the  present  time  appears  to  favr 

a  mixed  diet,  but  the  tendency  is  to  redu 

the  amount   of  meat  eaten.     It  is  genera 

agreed  that  in   the   past   meat  has  had   ^ 

prominent  a  place  in  the  diet  of  the  aver 

person.    The  vegetarians  have  helped  to  tb 

light  on  the  important  subject  of  what  a 

shall  eat,  and  the  saner  views  now  held  i 

gard  to  the  food  subject  may  to  some  e 

be  credited  to  them.  B.h 

Those  Interested   in   the  theory   of  the 
table  diet  will  And  the  following  tK>ok8  h 
Kingford's  The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet;  W 
The  Ethics  of  Diet;  Newman's  Eaaaya  o 
Salt's   A   Plea  for   Vegetarianiam ;   HiWi 
on  Veffetarianiam. 

VEGREVILLE,  ve'gurvil,  a  town  in 
central  part  of  Alberta,  on  the  main  li' 
Canadian     Northern     Railway,    seve 
miles  east  of  Edmonton.    It  is  also  f 
nus  of  the  Calgary-Vegreville  bran 
Canadian  Northern,  a  line  259  miles 
character  of  the  surrounding  district 
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by  V^reviUe's  chief  buBines  and  induBtrial 
estsbliihmeDta,  which  are  grftio  elevators,  btiek 
and  terra  cotta  works,  a  creamery,  flour  mill, 
marble  and  gnuiite  workri,  two  atockyarda,  aod 
oeveral  farm-implement  warebousee.  Several 
parka,  the  exhibition  hall  and  several  schoob 
are  attractive  features  of  the  town.  Population 
in  1911,  1,029;  in  1916,  estimated,  2,000. 

VEIN,  varte.  It  is  not  uDcommon  to  find 
pebbles  and  boulders  having  seams  of  rock  of 
a  different  kind  running  through  them  in  all 
directions.  The  rock  filling  these  seams  forms 
veins;  it  is  usually  harder  thaii  the  surrounding 


rock  and  forms  ridges  on  the  surface.  Veins 
are  usually  formed  by  molt«n  rock  which  is 
forced  into  the  crevice  by  pressure.  But  they 
may  be  formed  by  water  containing  the  min- 
eral in  solution,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  caves 
when  the  water  charged  with  lime  or  silica  in 
solution  in  course  of  time  fills  a  crevice  by  de- 
positing its  material  as  it  evaporates,  the  same 
as  in  the  formation  of  stalactites  (see  Stalac- 
TiTBS  AND  STAi^AOMtrBs).  Large  veins  often 
contain  metals;  they  are  then  called  lodes. 

VEHfS,  vanes.  Blood  is  circulated  through 
the  body  through  a  system  of  tubes  or  blood 
vessels,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds — capil- 
laries, arteries  and  veins.  The  special  purpose 
of  the  veins  is  to  carry  back  to  the  heart  the 
blood  which  has  given  out  nourishment  to  the 
tiHues  and  taken  up  worn-out  and  poisonous 
matter.  This  venous,  or  blue,  blood  circulates 
through  the  heart  and  then  is  sent  to  the  lungs 
to  be  recharged  and  purified,  after  which  it  be- 
gins again  its  journey  through  the  body.  The 
details  of  the  circulatory  system  are  told  in  the 
article  Cibculation  op  thb  Blow,  accompany- 
ing which  is  a  colored  picture  showing  all  the 
principal  veins. 

The  veins  begin  at  the  capillaries.  They  are 
minute  at  firat,  but  as  they  proceed  from  the 
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capillaries  they  unite  to  form  larger  veins,  and 
this  is  repeated  until  all  unite  to  form  two  large 
vessels.  One  of  these,  the  detcending  vena 
cava,  carries  blood  from  the  head  and  arms  to 
the  heart;  the  other,  the  agcendmc  vena  cava, 
conducts  it  from  the  trunk  and  lower  limbe. 
The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  have  walls  com- 
posed of  three  coats,  but  those  of  the  veins 
are  thinner  and  less  elastic  than  those  of  the 
arteries.  The  blood  current  flows  through  the 
veins  more  slowly  than  through  the  arteries  and 
without  pulsation.  A  distinguishing  feature  of 
most  veins  ia  their  possession  of  many  valves, 
formed  by  pouches  in  their  inner  coat.  The 
purpose  of  these  valves  is  to  keep  the  blood 
flowing  toward  the  heart.  When  the  current  is 
flowing  onward  they  lie  against  the  walb,  but 
if  the  flow  is  obstructed,  the  valves  automat- 
ically close  and  bar  the  backward  passage  of 
the  fluid.  Valves  are  most  numerous  in  the 
veins  of  the  extremities,  and  they  are  lacking 
in  the  smallest  veins  and  in  those  of  the  abdo- 
men brains  and  lungs.  Some  veins  may  be 
clearly  seen  through  the  skin.  c33. 

Related  Sttbleeln.    The  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  loUowInK  articles  In  these  volumes: 
Arteries  Capillaries 

Bleeding  Circulation  of  the  Blood 

VELASQUEZ,  or  VELAZQUEZ,  valah»' 
kaylh,  Dibgo  Rodriqubz  db  Sjlva  r  (1599- 
1660),  the  greatest  master  of  Spanish  painting, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  of  all  ages.  In  the 
city  of  Seville,  his  birthplace,  he  received  his 
early  art  instruc- 

cellent  teachers. 
Velasquei  went 
to  Madrid  ia 
1S32,  where  he 
presently  won  the 
favor  of  King 
Philip  IV.  The 
latter  made  him 
court  painter, 
conferred  on  him 
a  pension  and  a 
studio,  and  for 
the  next  thirty- 
six  years  was  his  few,  if  any,  greater  painters. 
faithful  friend.  Velasquez  painted  numerous 
portraits  of  the  king  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  as  well  as  the  lords  and  ladia  of 
the  court.  He  delighted  especially  in  portr^r- 
ing  the  royal  children  and  the  dwarfs  and  jest- 
ers whom  the  king  gathered  about  him  for 
amusement  in  periods  of  depression. 
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Feeling  the  need  of  further  study,  especially 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  masters, 
Velasquez  succeeded  in  1629  in  winning  the 
king's  consent  to  a  journey  to  Italy.  In  Ven- 
ice, Rome  and  Naples  he  studied  the  works 
of  great  masters  to  good  purpose,  and  returned 
to  Spain  in  1631  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
his  art  and  with  ripened  powers.  The  chief 
events  of  his  later  career  were  a  second  visit  to 
Italy  and  his  appointment  as  marshal  of  the 
royal  palace  in  Madrid.  In  1659,  the  year  be- 
fore his  death,  he  received  the  highest  honor 
the  king  could  confer  on  a  Spanish  nobleman 
— the  cross  of  Santiago.  It  is  said  that  the 
king  made  known  this  honor  by  painting  a  red 
cross  on  the  breast  of  a  figure  of  the  artist. 

Velasquez  was  a  supreme  naturalist.  He  did 
not  paint  what  his  imagination  conceived  for 
him,  but  pictured  exactly  what  he  saw,  and  he 
combined  this  power  of  realism  with  a  mastery 
of  technique.  He  was  a  master  of  light  and 
shadow,  of  coloring  and  of  composition — a  true 
"painter's  painter."  His  rich  powers  are  best 
revealed  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  his 
paintings  in  the  gallery  of  the  Prado,  Madrid. 
Among  the  characteristic  works  in  this  collec- 
tion are  the  Forge  of  Vulcan;  The  Stag  Hunt, 
showing  his  skill  in  painting  dogs;  the  Surren^ 
der  of  Breda,  his  most  celebrated  historical 
painting,  and  a  Crucifixion.  The  National  Gal- 
lery of  London  and  other  European  galleries 
contain  examples  of  his  work,  and  he  is  also 
represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York,  which  possesses  a  Christ  and  the 
Pilgrims  of  Emmaus,  and  portraits  of  Philip  FV 
and  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa.  Various  other 
canvases  may  be  seen  in  private  American  col- 

lectiODfl.  BJD.M. 

Consult  Hinds'  Day  with  Velasquez;  Stokes* 
VelaMqu€M  and  His  Works. 

VELOCIPSDSy  velahs'ipeed.  See  Bicycle. 
VBLOCITY9  ve  lahs'i  ti,  a  term  used  in  phys- 
ics to  express  the  rate  at  which  bodies  change 
positioii  in  space.  Kinetic  energy  (that  is,  en- 
ergy in  actual  operation)  is  measured  by  mass 
and  velocity,  and  when  the  mass  of  a  moving 
body  is  multiplied  by  its  velocity,  or  speed, 
tbe  nsult  is  its  momentum.  Velocity  is  ex- 
as  so  many  miles  per  hour,  so  many 
•  issfc  per  seoond,  etc.  It  is  said  to  be  uniform 
tho  spaces  traversed  in  given  units  of 
•qualy  and  variable  when  these  spaces 
~^:  il  is  accelerated  when,  during 
f  time,  it  passes  through  a 
during  the  preceding  equal 
lUing  body;  it  is  retarded 


when  a  smaller  space  is  traversed  in  each  suc- 
cessive unit  of  time,  as  in  a  body  rising  into 
the  air.    See  Falunq  Bodies;  Energy. 

VEL'VET,  a  fabric  woven  of  silk,  covered 
with  a  close,  fine  and  soft  nap  on  one  side,  the 
other  side  being  a  strong,  close  tissue  without 
nap.  The  nap  is  formed  by  part  of  the  threads 
of  the  warp  which  the  workman  puts  over  wires 
on  the  surface ;  a  knife  is  passed  along  a  groove 
in  each  of  the  wires,  which  are  then  withdrawn. 
A  kind  of  velvet  called  velveteen  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner,  from  a  mixture  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton.   Plush  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

Florence  and  Genoa  were  long  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  the  velvet  they  produced,  but  the 
modem  center  of  the  velvet  industry  is  at 
Lyons,  France.  Many  choice  examples  of  an- 
cient velvet  are  preserved  in  collections.  There 
has  been  within  recent  years  a  great  revival  of 
the  popularity  of  velvet  for  women's  costumes, 
and  it  is  now  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  shades 
and  colors,  ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  per  yard 
up  to  several  dollars.  Practically  the  entire 
output  of  the  United  States,  worth  about  $5,- 
000,000  a  year,  is  made  in  Connecticut. 

VENATION y  vena'shuriy  the  arrangement  of 
veins  in  leaves.    The  veins  are  a  part  of  the 
framework  which  supports  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  their  arrangement  is  related  to  the  shape  of 
the  leaf  and  its  mode  of  germination.    Ther 
are  three  principal  plans  of  arrangement — i 
network,  in  parallel  lines,  and  in  branching,  < 
forked,  lines. 

The  netted-veined  leaves  exhibit  the  great 
variety,  and  are  divided  into  several  grov 
Those  having  a  single  midrib,  from  which  tl 
are   branching    primary   veins   terminating 
delicate  veinlets  cur\'ing  upward  just  withir 
margin  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  lilac,  are  c 
true-netted  leaves.     When  the  primary 
from  the  midrib  extend  directly  to  the  e< 
the  leaf,  as  in  the  elm,  oak  and  chestm 
leaves  are  said  to  be  fcaiher-veined. 
other  group  of  netted  leaves  the  primar 
start  with  the  midrib  from  the  base  of 
instead  of  branching  off  at  intervals  s 
length.    In  still  others  there  are  seve 
ribs  extending  from  the  base  to  the  ^ 
the  leaf,  as  in  the  maple  and  castor  le; 

Long,  slender,  straight-edged  leavef 
ally    parallel- veined.     The    ribs    mf 
lengthwise  from  the  base  to  the  tip  f 
as  in  the  lily,  or  in  more  or  less  divei 
lei  lines,  as  in  the  palm,  or  may  e? 
versely  across  the  leaf  from  a  midr 
canna  leaf. 
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Forked  vetmn^  is  found  in  the  feathery 
fronds  of  fenu.  In  a  few  thick,  fleehy  leaves 
like  the  atonecrop,  the  veins  are  obscure,  and 
euch  leaves  are  said  to  be  htdden-veirted.  Moaa 
leavea,  which  have  no  branching  ribs,  are  called 


VENDETTA,  ven  ifet'a,  the  Italian  name  for 
a  form  of  private  warfare  having  for  its  object 
the  avenging  of  an  injury.  It  is  found  in  its 
most  relentlesa  form  in  Corsica.  Vendetta  is 
piscticslly  the  same  as  the  feud  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Accord- 
ing to  the  code  of  those  who  practice  such  war- 
fare, when  a  person  is  slain  bis  nearest  kinsmen 
become  responsible  for  the  avenging  of  his 
death;  if  the  guilty  person  escapes,  punishment 
is  meted  out  to  his  nearest  relatives.     Feuds 
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are  sometimes  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  and  they  lead  to  atrocious 

crimes.  Such  practices  flourish  only  in  com- 
munities removed  from  the  power  of  the  law, 
and  are  gradually  disappearing  almost  every- 
where.   See  Bboon,  Avehoer  or. 

VENEER,  tienecr',  a  thin  sheet  of  wood, 
pearl,  ivory  or  other  materia!  glued  on  the  sur- 
face of  various  woods  to  give  a  more  artistic 
finish.  The  woods  are  usually  mahogany,  rose- 
wood or  maple,  and  the  veneer  may  be  nearly 
as  thin  as  paper.  After  gluing,  the  wood  ia 
pressed,  the  superfluous  glue  ia  wiped  off,  and 
the  surface  is  polished.  There  iaa  popular  preju- 
dice against  veneered  fiimiturc.  probably  aris- 
ing from  the  defects  of  cheap  or  careless  work, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  well-manufactured 
article  of  veneered  furniture  is  as  good  looking, 
as  enduring,  and  often  stronger  than  a  similar 
piece  of  solid  wood. 


fENEZHELA,  vcn  e  zwc' la,  in  Spmisli, 
,va  na »wo' lah,  officially  known  as  the  United 
States  of  Vbnezubla,  is  a  Federal  republic  of 
twenty  states  and  two  territories,  with  a  Federal 
district  for  its  capital.  Its  name,  given  by  the 
eaiiy  explorers,  was  derived  from  the  word 
Veniee,  and  had  reference  to  the  island  homes 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  Orinoco  region,  many 
of  whom  dwelt  in  the  treetops,  as  sung  in 
Thomson's  lines: 

Wlfle  o'er  hEs  Istea  the  branchlns  Oronoque 
Rolls  a  brown  deluse.  and  the  native  drtves 
To  dwell  aloft  In  lire  supporting  trees. 
At  once  hla  home,  tils  robes,  his  food  and  arms. 
Tlie  republic  has  an  area  of  393.976  square 
milea,   b,   greater   area    than   Texas   and    New 
Mexico    combined,   and    40,000    square    miles 
larger  than  British  Columbia.    The  population 
in  191S  wss  estimated  to  be  2,764,240. 

Tlw  People  and  Their  Cities.  The  white  peo- 
ple am  very  generally  of  Spanish  descent,  and 
Goostitute  the  ruling  class.    They  represent  the 


culture  of  Spain.  Thei'e  are  m^iny  Indiana, 
especially  in  the  llanos,  and  among  the  meati- 
zos  (natives)  there  is  considerable  negro  blood.  , 

Venezuelan  authors  have  shown  the  life  and 
character  of  their  countrymen  in  its  most 
favorable  light.  Bafios,  in  his  history  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  expresses  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  the  patriotic  Venezuelan  for  hia 
country.  The  Indian  llaneroa,  or  herders  on  the 
llanos,  are  sympathetically  portrayed  by  Baralt, 
another  Veneiuelan  author,  who  tells  of  their 
strength,  their  wonderful  dexterity,  their  love 
of  wild  freedom,  their  fidelity  to  friendship  and 
to  any  trust  (despite  their  ferocity),  their  love 
of  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  and 
their  ability  to  improvise  songs  in  rude  and 
primitive  minstrelsy. 

The  white  population  is  well  distributed  in 
the  plateau  region  instead  of  being  conoeB- 
trated  in  the  cities.  Caracas,  the  capital,  bad 
in  1915  a  population  of  about  85,000.  It  ia  a 
governmental,  residential  and  educational  cea- 
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ter,  rather  thaa  a  commercial  city.  Maracaibo, 
on  the  strait  connecting  Lake  Maracaibo  with 
the  gulf,  containB  SOfifXi  people.  Valencia, 
westward  from  Caracas,  has  40,000;  the  ialand 
city  of  Margarita  has  20,000;  Bolivar,  up  the 
Orinoco,  is  the  market  for  the  ioterior  com- 
merce; LtL  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello  and  Mara- 
caibo, seaboard 
cities,  are  busy 
porta  of  iotema- 
tional  trade. 

Keligion  and 
EtliKation.  The 
religion  of  the 
country  is  Roman 
Catholic,  but  all 
sects  are  given 
freedom  of  wor- 
ship. Some  of 
the  old  churches 
are  very  interest* 
ing.  Education  ia 
free  and  compul- 
soiy  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 
There 
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ShowInK  the  place  of  Vene- 
leU  amons  the  South  Amerl- 
..in  republics,  and  the  pro- 
portion   ol    the   continent    It 


1915  about  1,600  o«™P'«* 
elementary  schools,  with  60,000  pupils;  fifty- 
eight  secondary  schoola  for  boys,  Uiirty-eight 
for  girls  and  six  for  the  education  of  botJi  sexes. 
Caracas  has  a  normal  school  for  women  and 
one  for  men.  There  are  two  vocational  echoola, 
thirty-four  national  schools  for  higher  instruc- 
tion and  twenty-one  academies,  aided  by  the 
government.  Caracas  and  Merida  both  have 
universities,  and  in  various  dties  are  military, 
commercial  and  other  special  schools.  Despit« 
this  attention  to  education,  however,  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  t^e  inhabitants  cannot 
read  and  write. 

Physical  Features  and  Climate.  With  respect 
to  its  physical  features,  Veneimela  is  divided 
into  three  district  regions,  known  as  the  llanos, 
the  plateaus  and  the  mountain  districts.  The 
lUnoe  are  the  river  valleys  and  low,  wet  plains, 
•uited  to  the  pasturing  of  great  herds  of  cat- 
tle. The  plateaus  are  much  cooler  and  drier, 
and  because  of  their  elevation  are  pleasant  and 
The  eustem  spurs  of  the  Andes 

e  northwestern  and  north- 
icrthwest  occurs  the  loftiest 

u,  the  Sierra  Nevada  de 

B.  height  of  15,400  feet. 

),  meaning  coiled  serpent, 

r  of  Venesuela,  and  has  bun- 

Kiitiitiea,  among  which  is  the  Cassi- 
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quiare,  which  also  connects  with  the  Rio  Negro, 
a  bmnch  of  the  Amazon.  Facing  the  delta  of 
the  Orinoco  is  tiie  island  of  Trinidad,  triitch 
belongs  to  Great  Britain.  The  island  of  Mar- 
garita ia  famous  for  its  pearl  fisheries.  There 
are  a  number  of  smaller  islands  o9  the  north- 
ern coast  belonging  to  Venemela,  but  Mar- 
garita is  the  only  one  of  importance.  Lake 
Maracaibo,  in  the  west,  connected  by  a  strait 
with  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  is  a  hundred  miles 
in  length.  The  region  of  this  lake  is  the  chief 
agricultural  district  of  the  country. 

Veneiuela  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics,  but 
it  has  its  well-marked  climatic  lones.  These, 
however,  are  determined  not  by  latitudes  but 
by  altitudes.  The  temperature  in  the  hot  soike 
varies  from  74'  to  91°,  that  of  the  temperate 
lone  from  50°  to  77°,  and  that  of  the  cold  sone 
from0°  to  60°. 

Prodncta  and  Commerce.  Asphalt,  coffee, 
gold,  salt,  pearls,  beef,  tropical  fruits,  woods, 
leather  and  bides,  cacao,  rubber,  tobacco  and 
medicinal  plant  products  are  among  the  varied 
sources   of  Venciuela's   wealth.     The   famous 


COMPARATIVE!  AltElAS 
Venezuela,  la  slightly  larger  than  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  and  the  Lake  of  Ber- 
mudei  in  Venemela  are  the  greatest  sources  oi 
asphalt  in  tlie  world.  Thirty-two  million  tons 
of  asphalt  have  been  sent  to  the  United  Btates 
in  a  single  year.  Modem  refrigerating  plants 
for  supplying  jneats  for  shipment  are  a  new  de- 
velopment in  Puerto  Cabello  and  in  Baranco, 
on  the  Orinoco.  A  cocoanut  butt«r  and  oil 
factory  has  been  established  at  Cumani,  and 
there  hs^  been  in  recent  years  an  increase  in 
sugar  manufacture.  Agriculture,  however,  ii 
the  chief  industry ;  coffee  ranks  first  among  the 
crops  and  among  the  exports.  Other  crops  of 
importance  are  cacao,  which  is  produoed  i&  th» 
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humid  coast  lands;  sugar,  very  little  of  which 
is  exported ;  vanilla  and  tonka,  a  substitute  for 

There  is  need  for  much  improvement  in  the 
building  of  roads,  as  away  from  the  larger 
cities  these  are  little  more  than  mule  paths. 
Arran^ments  have  been  made  since  191S  for 
extending  and  improving  the  river  Bteamahip 
service,  and  for  new  repair  docks  at  Puerto 
Cabello  which  will  promote  commerce.  Only 
in  the  vicinity  of  Caracas  has  there  been  any 
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extensive  railway  system,  but  there  are  various 
short  lines  running  independently.  Practically 
all  of  these  have  been  built  with  British  capital. 
The  imports  of  Veneiuela  for  the  year  1915 
were  valued  at  113,470,000;  the  exports,  at  S23,- 
404.000.  The  United  States  has  led  all  other 
nations  in  Veneiuelsn  trade  since  1912;  in  1915 
it  received  considerably  more  than  half  the  ■ 
total  exports,  due  to  the  war  in  Europe.  In 
normal  years  FVance  receives  neady  as  great  a 
volume  of  the  exports  as  the  United  States. 


Government  and  History  of  Venezuela 


^nrvcmment.  Under  the  new  constitution, 
adc^ted  in  1914,  there  are  in  the  national  Con- 
gress two  Senators  from  each  state,  or  forty  in 
all;  members  represent  districts  of  35,000  in- 
habitants in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
President  is  elected  by  the  Congress  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  and  there  is  no  Vice- 


blue  :  verticil  tines,  red.    The  stars  a 


!  white. 


President.  The  seven  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  elected  by  the  Congress  for  seven 
years.  The  Federal  govemmeut  has  limited 
powets.  and  the  states  are  aelf-goveming  under 
their  several  constitutions.  The  executives  of 
the  states  are  called  pregidenlet. 

History.  Venezuela  was  the  mainland  of 
America  which  Columbus  discovered  August  1, 
1498,  on  his  third  voyage.  It  was  visited  later 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  whoae  fame  at  one  time 
outmn  that  of  Columbus,  and  whose  first  name, 
changed  to  America,  was  bestowed  on  both 
continents  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  population  then  comprised  150  different 


vented  permanent  settlements,  offering  more 
resistance  than  was  encountered  by  the  Span- 
ish elsewhere  in  America.  In  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  a 


number  of  colon 


3  established.    In  the 


tribes  of  Indians,  speaking  an  equal  number  of  seventeenth  century  the  British,  French  and 
dialects,  with  eleven  wholly  different  languages.  Dutch  buccaneen  periodically  plundered  the 
The  warlike  Caribe  and  Teques  for  a  time  pre-      coast  towns,  and  the  outlawry  of  the  "SpaniA 
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niEiin"  supplied  materials  for  romaace,  provnb 
and  ballad. 

In  1742  Venesuek  received  a  captaiD-general 
from  Spain,  and  its  history  was  thence  a  record 
of  order  and  general  prosperity  for  a  Icmg 
period.  Independence  was  attempted  firet  in 
1797,  then  again  in  1S05,  under  Miranda,  but 
both  attempts  failed.  Caracaa  revolted  in  1810, 
a  constitutional  convention  met  in  1811,  and 
independence  waa  declared  in  1812;  but  again 
the  patriot  band  was  overthrown.  From  1813 
to  1821  Simon  Bolivar  led  the  republican  forces, 
and  hia  defeat  of  the  royalists  at  Carabobo 
(June  24,  1821)  ended  Spanish  rule  in  Vene- 
luela.  In  1819  Venezuela  joined  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  but  in  1829  it  seceded,  and 
it  has  since  maiatained  its  independence.  For 
about  seventeen  years  thereafter  there  was 
peace  at  home;  then  for  a  quarter  century 
there  was  strife  between  the  Liberals  and  the 
Conservatives.    Slavery  was  abolished  in  1854. 

A  controversy  was  waged  from  1821  to  18S9 
between  Veneiuela  and  the  British  government 
as  to  the  boundary  separating  the  republic  from 
British  Guiana.  The  United  States,  appealed 
to  in  1887,  secured  a  reference  of  the  whole 
nuktter  to  arbitration,  and  Venezuela,  though 
somewhat  ^Baatisfied  with  the  compromiBe  ef- 
fected, was  compelled  to  accept  it.  In  189S 
Cipriano  Castro,  without  good  reason,  beaded 
a  revolution  against  President  Ignacio  Andrade, 
and  after  a  warfare  of  two  years  was  recognised 
as  President  by  the  Congress.  He  became  inso- 
lent to  the  creditor  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
matter  of  Veneiuelan  indebtedness,  and  in  1903 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  republic.  A  "peaceful 
blockade"  of  Venezuelan  ports  by  these  nations 
and  by  Italy  resulted  in  another  appeal  to  the 
United  States;  the  matter  in  dispute  was  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague  tribunal.  In  the  fall  of 
1908  Castro  visited  Europe  for  surgical  trest- 
ment,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  who  speedily  secured  his 
own  election  to  the  Presidency.  The  new 
constitution  of  1914  gives  promise  of  order  and 
stability.  H.U.B. 

Consult  Trlana'B  Doion  (he  Orinoco  In  a  Co- 
noe,-  ScruKKB'  The  Columbian  and  Venewutlan 
Repnbltot;  Dalton's  Veneniela. 

lUlBtcd  Snblfctn.        In    connecllon    with   tbii 
■tudy  at  Venezuela  the  reader  may  cooault  ttt> 
followJnK  artlcleB  In  thene  volumes : 
Asphalt  Uanofl    ' 

Bolivar,  Simon  Haracafbo 

Caracas  Orinoco ' 

CoffM  Trinidad 


f  ENICE,  Vin-is,  an  Italian  city  at  ihe 
northern  end  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  interesting  municipali- 
ties in  the  world.  It  is  unique,  first  of  all,  in  its 
situation,  for  it  is  built  on  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
a  sheltered  lagoon  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Piave  and  the  Po  rivets.  Thus  appropriately 
did  Longfellow  address  it,  in  his  Venice — 

Whde  awan  of  citlea,  BlumberlnR  In  thy  nBBt 
So  wondertully  built  amons  the  reeds 
Of  the  lagoon. 

The  city  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  great 
periods  of  architecture,  for  its  splendid  cathe- 
drals, palaces  and  public  edifices  represent  the 
Bysantine,  the  Romanesque,  the  Gothic  and 
the  Renaissance  modes  of  building  at  their 
best.  In  literature  it  is  renowned  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  Shakespeare's  great«8t  plays — The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  city  was  one  of  the.  world's 'chief  commer- 
cial centers,  and  it  can  look  back  to  a  glorious 
history.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Venice 
of  to-day  shines  in  the  reflected  light  of  its 
fonner  grestness,  for  the  city  has  an  indescrib- 
able air  of  sadness  and  decay.  Byron  had  this 
in  mind  when,  standing  on  the  "Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  he  looked  over  the  city  and  thus  re- 
flected on  its  past — 

A  thousand  yeari  their  cloudy  wInKS  expand 
Around  roe,  and  a  dying  Glory  smllea 
Car  the  far  tlmea,  when  many  e.  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  XJon'a  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  In  slate,  throned  on  her  hun- 
dred Ulea. 
Yet  it  is  still  the  "Queen  City  of  the  Adriatic," 
and  a  source  of  endless  delight  to  the  art  lover. 
General  Description.    The  city  is  situated  164 
mile*  by  rail  east  of  Milan.    The  islands  on 
which  it  lies  are  nothing  more  than  mud  banks, 
in  the  unstable  soil  of  which  the  buildings  are 
Mipported  by  pile  drivings.    There  are  about 
UfiOO  structures  on  pile  foundations,  and  these 


for  the  most  part  Inok  down  upon  winding 
canab  instead  of  streets.  Long,  flat-bottomed 
gondolas,  painted  black  and  with  ends  curving 
picturesquely  from  the  water,  take  the  place  of 
the  cab  and  street  car  of  the  ordinary  city. 

The  islands  fall  into  two  main  groups,  sepa- 
rated by  the  famous  Grand  Canal,  which  fol- 
lows a  ligzBg  course  from  the  railway  station  at 
the  northwest  to  the  Doge's  Palace  on  the 
southeast.  There  are  about  150  smaller  canals, 
and  also  a  number  of  paved  streets  and  pic- 
turesque, crooked  lanes.  Four  hundred  bridges, 
most  of  them  built  of  stone,  cross  the  water- 
ways and  contribute  their  element  of  charm  and 
fascination.  Two  of  them,  the  Rialto  and  the 
"Bridge  of  Sighs,"  are  world  famous.  The  for- 
mer, in  the  heart  of  the  city,  spans  the  Grand 
Canal  by  a  single  arch  thirty-two  feet  high, 
and  is  lined  with  shops.  The  latter,  which 
crosses  a  narrow  canal  separating  the  state 
prison  and  the  Doge's  Palace,  is  pictured  in 
these  volumes,  page  325. 

Fiazia  of  Saint  Mark.  This  celebrated  square 
deserves  special  treatment,  for  it  is  the  center 
of  interest  in  Venice.  Its  eastern  side  is  occu- 
pied by  Saint  Mark's  Cathedral  and  the  Doge's 
Palace.  Saint  Mark's  ranks  next  to  the  Mosque 
of  Saint  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  as  a  noble 
example  of  Byzantine  architecture.  The  Doge's 
Palace  (see  illustration,  page  1830)  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Italian  Gothic  architecture,  and  is 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  interior  and  for  its 
priceless  collection  of  paintings.  The  south 
side  of  the  Piasza  is  occupied  by  the  New 
Procuratie  and  the  opposite  side  by  the  Old 
Procuratie,  two  fine  buildinp  representative  of 
the  Renaissance  style.  They  were  the  resi- 
dences of  former  officials  known  as  procuraton, 
and  dat«  respectively  from  1584  and  1496.  The 
newer  structure  is  a  continuation  of  a  magnifi- 
cent library  building  begun  in  1536,  which  is 


uded  by  competent  critics  aa  the  moot  or- 

;e  example  of  Renaissance  architecture  in  the 
)rld.  The  group  now  constitutea  the  Roya! 
ilace.  Near  by  is  the  famous  Campanile 
oell  tower)  of  Saint  Mark's,  described  and  pic- 
ured  on  page  1086. 
Another  iatereatiog  landmark  in  the  square 
is  an  old  clock  tower  dating  from  1196,  and 


Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleaaant  place  bt  all  festivity, 
The  rival  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italr. 
— BmoN  ;  Chttdv  Barold. 

tbere  are  numerous  monuments  of  historic  and 
artistic  interest.  Both  Procur&tle  are  lined  with 
shops  and  caf£s.  The  PiasiB  is  a  place  of  ac- 
tivity by  day  and  by  night,  and  oft«o  on  moon^ 
light  nights  there  are  band  concerte  to  delight 
the  throngs  of  people  that  congregate  there. 

AloOE  tbe  Gisnd  ClASl.    Between  the  Piasia 
and  the  Rialto  Bridge  there  are  numerous  in- 
teresting   structures,    such    as    the    imposing 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute;  the  fa- 
moua  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  containing  Titian's 
Ammmption  of  the  Virgin  and  paintings  by  Bel- 
lini, Paul  Veronese  and  other  masters;    the 
Paluto  (Palace)   Reiionico,  where  Browning 
died;    and  the  Palauo   Mocenigo,   home   of 
Byno.   Beroad  the  Rialto  are  the  markets;  the 
■'Mldiiil    Huaeiun,    with    its    collections    of 
■MTiniB  and  other  vtxrka  of  art,  and 
baantiful  palace*  of  varying  styles  of 
.  hdaed,  ■  journey  down  the  Canal 


affords  one  an  imiweesive  study  of  the  art  oi 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Other  Features  of  Interest.  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  many  beautiful  churches  of 
Venice  is  not  possible  here,  but  mention  should 
be  made  of  some  of  them.  The  Church  of  San 
Salvatore  (1634),  not«d  for  its  fine  dome,  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  world's  masterpieces — Titian's 
.;lnnuncia(ton.  Another  splendid  edifice,  the 
Gothic  Church  of  the  Fran,  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  altarpicces;  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco 
is  adorned  with  some  of  Tintoretto's  mund 
paintings,  including  his  Crucifixion.  Other 
notable  churches  include  the  Jesuit,  the  in- 
terior of  which  is  inlaid  with  marble;  the  San 
Scbastiano,  containing  altarpicces  by  Paul 
Veronese  and  the  tomb  of  the  artist ;  and  the 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  whoee  beautiful  bell 
tower  is  an  excellent  vantage  point  from  which 
to  view  the  city. 

One  of  the  special  points  of  interest  is  the 
Aisenal,  a  great  collection  of  wharves,  dock- 
yards and  magBiines  filled  with  military  stores 
of  every  description.  It  was  famous  through- 
out Europe  in  the  period  of  the  city's  commer- 
cial glory,  and  until  the  War  of  the  Nations 
was  the  largest  arsenal  in  the  world,  employing 
C,000  men.  The  Arsenal  Museum  contains  a 
model  of  the  Btiecnlaur,  the  state  barge  from 
which  the  Doge,  on  Ascension  Day,  solemnly 
wedded  the  city  to  the  Adriatic  by  casting  ( 
ring  into  the  water.  By  this  unique  ceremon: 
Venice  celebrated  its  supremacy  on  the  seas. 

Indnitiiea  and  Commeice.    A  period  of  d 
cline  followed  the  medieval  era  of  commerc' 
expansion,  but  within  recent  years  Venice  i 
prospered  greatly  in  many  fields.     The  ma' 
facture  of  torpedoes,  the  building  of  ships, 
making  of  beads  and  glass  and  the  produc 
of  laces,  brocades,  tapestries,  jewelry  and  c 
artistic    wares    are    all    flourishing    Indus 
The  shops  of  Venice  vie  with  those  of  ' 
In  the  number  of  ships  entering  and  cl< 
the  harbor  each   year  the   city  ranks  et 
among  Italian  ports,  but  in  the  value 
forei^  trade  it  holds  third  place. 

History.    The  city  traces  its  origin  to  ' 
of  huts  built  on  (he  islands  in  the  fifth 
by  a  band  of  refugees  fleeing  from 
Huns.    Gradually  there  developed  out 
lection  of  villages  a  city  state  whid 
year  697,  elected  as  its  ruler  an  officii 
the  title  of  Doffc.    In  810  the  islands 
Rialto,  in  the  center  of  the  Veneti 
were  chosen  as  the  seat  of  govenu 
republic,  thus  unified  and  strengtha 
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upon  a  period  of  expansion,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  head  of  a 
vast  colonial  empire  and  the  most  powerful 
maritime  state  of  the  Christian  world.  Its  trad- 
ing vessels  were  found  in  the  harbors  of  every 
civilised  country  on  the  globe.  In  this  very 
century,  however,  the  power  of  the  island  re- 
public began  to  wane.  The  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  1453,  brought  the  Venetians  into  a 
losing  conflict  with  the  Turks,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  water  route  to  India,  by  Vasco 
da  Gama,  and  of  the  New  World,  by  Columbus, 
opened  up  new  trade  channels  and  proved  the 
deathblow  to  Venetian  commercial  supremacy. 
In  1797  the  Venetian  republic  wsis  dissolved 
by  Napoleon,  and  its  possessions  were  trans- 
ferred to  Austria  and  France.  In  1866  Venice 
was  incorporated  with  Italy,  and  its  history 
since  that  date  has  been  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Italian  kingdom.  From  the  time  that 
Italy  entered  the  War  of  the  Nations  on  the 
side  of  the  entente  allies  Venice  was  subjected 
to  attacks  by  hostile  airships,  but  it  suffered 
comparatively  little  damage.  In  November, 
1917,  an  enemy  invasion  threatened  the  city 
and  its  art  treasures  were  removed  to  Florence. 
The  Austro-German  forces  reached  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Adriatic  coast..  The  city's 
population  was  160,719  in  1910;  in  1914,  163,202 
(estimated).  b.m.w. 

CoxiBUlt  Lucas's  A  Wanderer  in  Venice;  Head- 
lam's  Venetia  and  Northern  Italy. 

Related  Subjects.  In  connection  with  this 
description  of  Venice,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
followin^r  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Adriatic  Sea  Doge 

Brid«re  of  Slffhs  Saint  Mark's,  Cathedral 

Campanile  of 

City  States 

VENIZELOS ,  ven  e  za '  lohs,  Elbutherios 
(1864-  ),  a  Greek  statesman  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  bringing  Greece  into  the 
War  of  the  Nations  on  the  side  of  the  entente 
allies.  He  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Cretan  town  of  Canea  and 
in  Athens,  completing  a  course  in  law  at  the 
University  of  Athens  in  1886.  His  public  career 
began  in  Crete,  where,  after  winning  honors  at 
the  bar,  he  entered  the  legislature.  He  worked 
sealously  for  the  political  union  of  Crete  and 
Greece  (see  Crete),  and  in  1910  removed  to 
Athens  to  become  the  leader  of  a  new  party 
sponsored  by  the  Military  League,  which  was 
then  working  for  a  reform  of  the  constitution. 
The  same  year  King  George  offered  Venizelos 
the  o&ce  of  Premier,  and  the  latter  accepted. 


In  this  capacity  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Balkan  League,  and  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912- 
1913  (which  see). 

When  the  War  of  the  Nations  broke  out  in 
1914,  Venizelos  and  King  Constantino,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  in  1913,  came  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  The  Premier  urged  that  Greece 
join  the  entente,  and  the  king  was  firm  for 
neutrality;  the  queen  was  a  sister  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor.  It  was  clear  that  the  king  and 
Premier  could  not  work  together,  and  the  Pre- 
mier resigned  in  March,  1915.  He  was,  how- 
ever, persuaded  to  form  a  new  Ministry  in  Au- 
gust, and  when  the  Bulgarian  army  was  mobi- 
lized in  September,  he  insisted  that  the  Greek 
forces  likewise  be  mobilized.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  the  king's  opposition. 

Then  followed  Bulgaria's  declaration  of  war 
upon  Serbia.  As  Greece  was  bound  by  treaty 
to  assist  Serbia  in  case  of  attack  by  Bulgaria, 
Venizelos  demanded  that  the  country  take  im- 
mediate action  to  carry  out  its  agreement. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  Constantino  to  assent  to 
this  program  the  Premier  again  resigned,  though 
he  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  depu- 
ties in  Parliament.  Finally,  in  September,  1916, 
he  and  his  followers  set  up  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment at  Canea,  later  transferring  it  to  Sa- 
loniki.  In  June,  1917,  Constantino  was  forced 
by  the  allies  to  abdicate,  and  his  son  Alexander 
came  to  the  throne.  Venizelos  was  then  re- 
turned to  power,  and  Greece  joined  the  coali- 
tion against  Germany.  See  War  op  the  Na- 
tions. B.M.W. 

VENTILA'TION.  See  Hbatino  and  Venti- 
lation. 

VENTRILOQinSM,  ven  tnl'o  kwiz'm,  the  art 
of  projecting  the  voice  in  such  direction  as 
makes  it  appear  to  come  from  another  source. 
Long  and  arduous  practice  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop this  faculty  into  a  high  art.  The  sounds 
are  produced  in  the  usual  method  adopted  in 
talking,  but  lip  movement  and  facial  expres- 
sion are  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  lips  are 
held  as  nearly  motionless  els  possible,  the 
tongue  being  drawn  well  back,  allowing  only 
the  tip  to  move.  Consonants  are  often 
changed  to  avoid  lip-moving  syllables;  for  in- 
stance, the  letter  P  becomes  a  K,  the  word 
potato  being  pronounced  as  if  it  were  kotaio; 
B  is  treated  in  the  same  way  and  is  quickly 
slurred  into  a  G  or  K.  The  more  a  performer 
directs  attention  to  the  place  from  which  the 
sound  is  supposed  to  come,  the  more  will  the 
audience  be  deceived. 
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Connlt  Oayley's  Chuaie  Mvtht  In  Bna'Uh 
Uteratare  and  in  Xrl;  Falrbaaka'  A  Handbook 
of  Greek  ReUgion. 

Rctntod  9ab]ee4B.    The   followIOK  artlclea   In 
these  volumes  will  make  clear  the  referencea  in 
the  alrave  dlBCUSslon  of  Venus : 
Jupiter  Venus  de  Mtio 

Mars  Vulcan 

Nyniphs 

See,  also.  Mylhology,  page  4011. 


VE'NnS  DE  MILO,  me'lo, 
marble  statue  of  the  Greek  goddess  Venue,  or 
Aphrodite,  one  of  the  treasured  possessions  of 
the  Louvrt),  in  Paris.  It  was  found  by  a  peas- 
ant in  1S20  on  the  Island  of  Meloe,  where  it 
had    remained  —^ 


hidden    for    cen- 

[^•^^ 

turies  in  a  niche 

«A^¥ 

of    the    wall    of 

y^^jf 

an  ancient  thea- 

)»'    — ^ 

ter.    It  had  Buf- 

y^^^      Jk 

fered     severely 

/              3f 

during    the    cen- 

V         „JM 

turies.     When 

^jttfj^K^ 

discovered  it  was 

^^1  fc'^'/JsSJIi 

in  two  parts. 

Jlwbj^r^\ 

After  ita  restora- 

£^F^-      \ 

tion  it  was  given 
to   Louis   XVIII 

«s^^ 

of  France,  and  he 

^^^-    -^^p 

presented    it    to 

wi'-^ ■^^m 

the  Louvre.  Who 

^a''"~-'^9 

the    sculptor    of 

V-'^Tlgj^ 

this     admirable 

I     '-^^^mii 

work   of  art   was 

w^Tlm 

and  when  it  was 

1,     /l'"^ 

executed    is    un- 

known, but  it  is 

W'     U'l 

undoubtedly 

a  work  of  the  first 

rv     \k^ 

or  second  century 

jj^  ■  '1ft 

B.C.,    and    is   an 
adaptation    of    a 

^-'^'^WV, 

statue  of  the  god- 

Hlhn-                     *j!Z 

dees   by    Scopas. 

In     nobility     of 

^fSSJ^P 

VENUS  DE  MILO 

beauty  of  workmanship  the  Fenu*  de  Milo 
shows  the  influence  of  Greek  sculpture  of  the 
period  of  glory— the  era  of  Phidias.  In  the 
Louvre  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor 
of  statuary,  where  it  dominates  everything 
orotind  it.    See  ScvLPnmB. 

Consult    PurtwH^gler's   Matterpiecea    of   Oreek 
Bimlpture,  translation  by  Sellers. 

TKirUS'S   FLTTSAF,    or   DIONAEA,    dig 
lu'a,  an  interesting  plant  of  the  sundew  family. 
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which  bears  leaves  designed  to  serve  as  traps 
to  capture  insects.  These  insects  make  up  for 
a  deficiency  of  nitrogenous  plant  food,  as  the 
plant  grows  in 
soil  in  which  ni- 
trc^en  is  lacking. 
It  is  found 
roily  only  ii 
in  North 
South  Carolina, 
but  is  occasion- 
ally grown  in 
greenhouses  as  a 
curiosity.  The 
flower  stalk,  bear- 
ing at  the  top  a 
cluster  of  small, 
white  blossoms, 
rises  from  a  tuft 
of  oddly-shaped 
leaves.  These  are  VENUS  s  flytrap 
in  two  parts,  a  lower,  bladelike  portion  and  an 
upper  one  consisting  of  two  lobes  hinged  to  a 
midrib.  The  surface  of  each  lobe  bears  a  few 
sensitive,  hairiike  processes,  and  the  edges  are 
fringed  with  sharp  bristles.  An  insect  alighting 
on  one  of  these  hairs  is  caught  between  the  two 
lobes,  which  close  together  like  the  sides  of  a 
trap.  The  soft  parts  of  the  insect  are  then  di- 
gested by  a  fluid  secreted  by  special  glands,  and 
when  the  food  is  entirely  assimilated  the  trap 
opens,  and  the  plant  is  in  position  for  another 
victim.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  after  a 
leaf  has  functioned  in  this  way  a  few  times  it 
loses  its  vitality  and  dies.     See  Cabnivosovs 

VERA  CRUZ,  va'rak  krooz' ,  the  chief  sea- 
port of  Mexico,  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Campeche,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (see 
colored  map,  opposite  page  3768).  It  is  283 
miles  by  rail  and  193  miles  in  a  direct  line  east 
of  Mexico  City,  and  occupies  a  low,  marshy 
plain  extending  for  about  a  mile  along  the  gulf. 
Guarding  the  harbor  is  the  old  Spanish  fortress 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  on  a  rocky  island  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  Vera  Crux  is  a  walled  city 
of  interesting  appearance,  with  wide,  straight 
streets  and  coral  limestone  bouses,  built  in 
Spanish  style.  Its  unhealtbful  situation  and 
the  depressing  climate  of  the  region  have 
hindered  the  city's  development,  but  it  is  out- 
living its  reputation  as  "the  City  of  the  Dead" 
through  the  construction  of  modem  drainage 
and  water  systems  and  other  sanitary  improve- 
ments. Due  credit  for  improved  conditions 
should  be  given  to  the  United  States  marines 
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who  occupied  the  city  in  1914,  at  the  time  when 
Huerta's  insult  to  the  American  flag  made  war 
with  Mexico  a  possibility.  Under  the  direction 
of  Robert  J.  Kerr,  who  was  appointed  civil  gov- 
ernor by  Admiral  Fletcher,  the  prison  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa  and  the  town  itself  were  given  a 
thorough  and  much-needed  cleaning. 

The  most  notable  institutions  of  the  city 
are  the  artillery  school,  a  national  school  for 
sailors,  the  public  library  and  one  of  the  best 
hospitals  in  Mexico.  The  industrial  establish- 
ments include  fruit-preserving  plants,  cigar, 
furniture,  broom,  toy  and  candy  factories. 
Fishing  is  an  important  occupation,  and  there 
is  a  prosperous  export  trade  in  ores,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  hides,  rubber  and  dyewoods.  Vera 
Cruz  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Cortez,  and  has  had  a  somewhat  troubled  his- 
tory. It  has  been  twice  occupied  by  American 
troops— in  1847  and  in  1914  (see  Mexico,  sub- 
title Oovemment  and  History).  Population  in 
1910,  40,000. 

VERB,  that  part  of  speech  which  is  used  to 
assert  something  of  a  person  or  thing.  In  a 
sentence  the  verb  is  the  predicate,  and  that  of 
which  it  asserts  something  is  the  subject.  Some 
verbs  express  action,  and  others  express  being 
or  state  of  being,  as  in  the  following:  "The 
storm  wrecked  the  house;"  "The  house  is  a 
wreck;"  "The  king  lives.'*  Action  verbs  give 
life  and  movement  to  language.  A  more  vivid 
effect  is  obtained,  for  instance,  by  use  of  the 
expression,  "The  mountains  rise  10,000  feet 
above  the  plain,"  than  by  the  statement  "The 
mountains  are  10,000  feet  high."  There  can  be 
no  complete  expression  of  a  thought  without 
a  verb.  In  the  two  expressions.  The  brave  sol- 
dier and  The  soldier  is  brave,  there  is  one  idea 
brought  out — the  bravery  of  the  soldier;  but  in 
the  first  case  the  idea  is  merely  suggested,  in 
the  second  the  idea  is  asserted  by  means  of  the 
verb.  The  latter  expression  is  a  complete  sen- 
tence. 

Classes  of  Verbs.  A  comparison  of  the  sen- 
tences. The  storm  wrecked  the  house  and  The 
house  is  a  wreck,  shows  that  the  first  differs 
from  the  second  in  the  important  particular 
that  it  contains  an  object  (house),  which  is 
used  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
(wrecked).  Verbs  which  take  or  may  take  ob- 
jects are  said  to  be  transitive;  verbs  which  re- 
quire no  objects,  that  ;s,  which  exert  no  action 
on  objects,  are  called  intransitive.  There  are 
many  verbs,  however,  which  are  used  both 
yively  and  intransitively,  according  to  the 
ley  convey.   A  type  verb  of  this  kind 


18  the  verb  sing,  as  shown  in  the  following: 
She  sings  this  song  beautifully;  She  sings  beau* 
tifully.  Forms  of  the  verb  to  be  are  always 
intransitive,  and  this  is  true  of  most  veibe 
which  do  not  express  action. 

Another  classification,  dividing  veibe  accord- 
ing to  their  use,  distinguishes  between  principal 
and  auxiliary  verbs.  A  principal  verb  is  one 
that  is  used  by  itself  to  express  action  or  state, 
or  which,  if  used  in  combination  with  some 
other  verb,  has  the  leading  place  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thought;  auxiliary  verbs  are 
helping  verbs,  and  they  do  not  express  com- 
plete ideas  by  themselves.  They  are  be,  can, 
do,  have,  must,  shaU  and  wiU.  In  the  expres- 
sion wiU  run,  wiU  is  the  auxiliary,  and  run  is 
the  principal  verb.  It  should  be  noted  that  be, 
do  and  have  are  sometimes  used  as  principal 
verbs.  In  the  expression  /  have  a  book,  have 
is  a  principal  verb,  but  in  /  have  taken  my 
books  home,  have  is  used  with  taken  simply  to 
express  a  certain  tense  form,  and  is  a  pure 
auxiliary. 

Verbs  are  further  classified  as  to  their  change 
in  form.  According  to  some  authorities  those 
verbs  which  form  the  past  tense  and  past  parti- 
ciple by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  present  tense  are 
regular;  they  call  those  verbs  irregular  which 
make  these  changes  in  other  ways.  Love  (past 
tense  loved)  by  this  classification  is  a  regular 
verb,  and  run  (past  tense  ran)  is  an  irregular 
verb.  Other  authorities  prefer  to  call  those 
verbs  that  form  the  past  tense  by  a  change  of 
vowel  in  the  root  form  strong  verbs,  and  those 
that  add  an  ending  to  the  present  tense  weak 
verbs.  In  this  classification  run  is  a  strong  verb 
and  love  is  a  weak  verb.  The  weak  verb  may 
change  the  root  vowel  and  also  take  an  ending, 
as  lay  (laid)  and  catch  (caught).  Other  au- 
thorities use  the  terms  old  and  new  and  ancient 
and  modem  to  distinguish  verbs  in  respect  to 
changes  of  form,  but  discussions  of  this  sort, 
though  of  interest  to  philologists,  are  not  of 
great  practical  value  to  the  student  of  gram- 
mar. 

Properties  of  Verbs.  Verbs  have  five  proper- 
ties— t;otce,  mode,  tense,  person  and  number. 
By  this  is  meant  that  verbs  have  certain  forms 
by  which  they  express  certain  qualities. 

Voice  is  a  quality  that  belongs  only  to  verbs 
used  transitively.  It  denotes  whether  the  sub- 
ject is  acted  upon  by  the  verb,  or  whether  the 
subject  is  the  actor.  When  the  verb  expresses 
action  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  in  the 
cxtive  voice,  as  The  teacher  read  a  story;  when 
the  subject  is  represented  as  acted  upon  the 
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verb  is  in  the  passive  voice,  as  The  story  was 
read  by  the  teacher.  For  a  detailed  diBCuasion 
of  this  property  see  the  article  Voice. 

Mode  (or  mood)  is  that  property  of  a  verb 
by  means  of  which  we  learn  its  manner  of 
asserting;  that  is,  whether  the  thing  is  stated 
as  an  actual  fact,  as  doubtful,  as  a  possibility, 
etc.  All  grammarians  recognize  the  indicative, 
subjunctive  and  imperative  modes,  and  some 
include  the  poterUiaL   See  Mode,  page  3870. 

Tense.  The  time  of  an  action  or  condition  is 
indicated  by  tense  forms.  There  are  six  tenses 
— present,  past,  future,  present  perfect,  past 
perfect  and  future  perfect.  See  Tense,  page 
5757. 

Person,  A  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  first, 
second,  or  third  person  according  as  it  expresses 
the  action  or  condition  of  a  subject  speaking, 
spoken  to  or  spoken  of.  Only  pronouns  are 
fully  inflected  to  express  person;  nouns  have 
no  such  inflections,  and,  except  in  case  of  the 
verb  to  be  and  the  forms  used  aftil*  the  archaic 
pronoun  thou,  the  only  verb  form  which  shows 
person  is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  pres- 
ent tense.  We  say,  for  example,  /  call.  You 
call.  He  calls;  We  call.  You  call.  They  call. 
See  Pebson,  subhead  Person  in  Verbs,  page 
4507. 

Number.  A  verb  used  as  the  predicate  of  a 
subject  indicating  one  person  or  thing  is  said  to 
be  in  the  singular  number;  if  the  subject  repre- 
sents more  than  one,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural 
number.  As  in  case  of  person,  the  only  change 
in  verb  form  to  denote  number  occurs  in  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense.  See 
NuMBEB,  page  4310. 

The  rule  for  the  agreement  of  subject  and 
verb  is  as  follows:  A  finite  verb  must  agree 
VfUh  its  subject  in  person  and  number. 

Verbals  are  words  which  express  action  or 
state  of  being  in  a  general  way,  but  which  can- 
not of  themselves  assert  anything  of  a  subject. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  verbals,  participles  and 
infinitives.  Some  authorities  include  a  third — 
the  gerund — ^but  others  regard  the  gerund  as  a 
form  of  participle.  For  full  explanation  see 
pARTic^fLE,  page  4517,  and  Infinitive,  page 
2990. 

Conjngation.  To  conjugate  a  verb  is  to  carry 
it  systematically  through  its  different  modes, 
tenses,  persons  and  numbers,  in  both  voices. 
A  full  conjugation  begins  with  the  principal 
parts  of  the  verb — ^present  indicative,  past  in- 
dicative and  past  participle — ^and  concludes  with 
the  three  participial  forms — ^present,  past  and 
perfect.    See  Ck>NJUQATioN,  page  1539. 


Parsing  the  Verb.  To  parse  a  verb  it  is 
necessary  to  state  whether  it  is  regular  or  ir- 
regular; whether  transitive  or  intransitive;  its 
voice,  if  transitive;  the  object,  if  it  is  in  the 
active  voice;  its  mode,  tense,  person  and  num- 
ber, and  the  subject  with  which  it  is  in  agree- 
ment.  The  following  is  a  type  of  verb  parsing: 

The  merchant  opened  his  new  store  last  uoeek. 
Opened  is  a  regular  transitive  verb  in  the  active 
voice ;  its  object  is  the  noun  store.  It  is  in  the 
indicative  mode  and  past  tense,  and  in  the  third 
person,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject merchant. 

Common  Errors.  The  chief  sources  of  error 
in  the  use  of  verbs  are  the  employment  of  one 
verb  for  another  which  is  similar  to  it  in  form 
or  meaning;  the  confusion  of  two  parts  of  the 
same  verb;  the  violation  of  the  rule  for  agree- 
ment. Some  of  the  typical  errors  are  covered 
in  the  following: 

You  will  find  the  book  laying  on  the  table  for 
You  will  find  the  book  lying  on  the  table.  Lay 
is  transitive  and  lie  intransitive.  It  is  correct 
to  say.  Lay  the  book  on  the  table  and  Let  the 
book  lie  on  the  table.  Set,  a  transitive  verb,  is 
also  frequently  used  for  sit,  which  is  intransi- 
tive. 

Among  the  verbs  similar  in  meaning,  learn  and 
te<ich  are  very  often  confused.  Learn  means  to 
receive  instruction  and  teach  means  to  impart 
instruction.  Therefore  we  say,  /  learned  quickly 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  new  master. 

The  distinction  between  shall  and  toill  is  ex- 
plained In  the  article  Tense.  Confusion  in  the 
use  of  may  and  can  will  be  avoided  If  the  stu- 
dent remembers  that  may  is  used  to  express  per- 
mission, ana  can  to  express  ability.  In  the  sen- 
tence John  cannot  go  to  the  mountains  with  us 
the  idea  conveyed  is  that  John  is  unable  to 
make  the  Journey  for  some  physical  reason,  such 
as  lack  of  leisure  or  funds.  John  m^y  not  go 
conveys  the  idea  that  he  did  not  obtain  permis- 
sion from  some  one  in  authority. 

A  very  conunon  error  Is  the  use  of  the  present 
tense  or  the  past  participle  for  the  past  tense, 
as  In  the  following:  /  come  home  yesterday  tor 
I  came  home  yesterday,  and  He  seen  me  tor  He 
saw  me.  The  principal  parts  of  the  following 
verbs  should  be  carefully  learned: 


Present 

Past 

Past  Participle 

see 

saw 

seen 

come 

came 

come 

run 

ran 

run 

do 

did 

done 

give 

gave 

given 

The  followiner  sentences  illustrate  violations 
of  the  rule  for  agreement :  There  comes  the 
general  and  hie  staff  for  There  come  the  gen-' 
eral  and  hie  staff.  He  don't  enjoy  his  work 
for  He  doesn't  enjoy  his  work.  Don't  is  the 
contraction  for  do  not,  the  plural  form  of  the 
third  person,  and  cannot  be  used  with  a  singular 
subject  ,        B.M.W. 
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Related  Snbjeets.        In    connection    with    tbls 
study  ot  the  verb,  the  reader  raay  consult  the 
following  articles  In  these  volumes: 
Conjugation  Participle 

Orammar  Person 

IntlnlllvB  Sentence 

Inflection  Syntax 

Mode  Tense 

Parsing 

VERBE'NA,  a  genua  of  plaats  belonging  to 
the  vervain  family.  Several  European  species 
have  been  naturalized  in  America,  and  have 
become  exceedingly  troublesome  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Almost  all  of  the  wild 
varieties  are  flow- 
ering weeds  with 
four-sided  Btems 
and  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves, 
bearing  spikes  of 
small  purplish  or 
white  flowers,  but 
many  of  those  in 
■  cultivation  have 
showy  pink  or 
purple  flower 
clusters.  In  fact 
the    bloonis    are 

^  every    color     e\- 
feptyellow.     The 

THE  VEREENA 

waste  places,  blossoming 

>  tTniicd  States  and  Canada  from  June  to 

tropical  counlriea  certain  spe- 

[bt   of   trees,  but   those   ef 

B  lierba  or  fhrubs. 
pmsEPPB  (1813-1901),  possi- 
r  of  all  opera  compoacra, 
,  not  far  from   Purina, 
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Italy,  October  10,  1813.  His  father  was  th« 
humble  keeper  of  the  village  stoK  and  inn,  an 
honest  man,  ambitious  for  hia  son  to  rise  to  a 
higher  station  in  life.  In  1814  the  village  was 
invaded  by  Austrian  troops,  and  many  ot  the 
women  and  children  were  slaughtered  in  the 
church.  One 
child  was  hidden 
in  safety  with  hia 
mother  in  the 
bell  tower,  and 
this  child  was 
little  Giuseppe 
Verdi.     The  boy 

fondness  for 
music,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  be 
unusually  tal- 
ented in  his  eariy  "^^^^ 
years,  either  in  his  playing  or  in  compoeition. 

When  he  ♦as  seven  years  old  he  was  given 
a  small  piano  by  his  father,  and  he  practiced 
so  earnestly  upon  it  that  when  some  portions 
needed  repairs  the  admiring  village  mechanic 
would  take  no  pay  for  the  work.  The  kind- 
hearted  man  placed  an  inscription  within  the 
piano  stating  bis  reasons  for  the  charity,  and 
the  old  instrument  is  now  among  Verdi's  ef- 
fects. The  name  of  Stephen  Cavaletti,  the 
humble  village  workman,  will  be  remembered 
as  loi^  as  the  career  of  Verdi  is  studied. 

At  eight  years  of  age  Verdi  began  to  study 
organ  music  in  his  native  city,  but  within  six 
months  had  learned  all  the  organist  knew  of  the 
art.  He  was  then  sent  to  school  at  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  fiusscto,  and  he  paid  three 
cents  a  day  for  tuition,  a  sum  of  money  that 
his  poor  father  almost  starved  himself  to  pro- 
ciu%.  Indeed,  the  poverty  of  the  family  was  so 
great  that  at  the  age  of  ten  the  child  had  to 
become  a  clerk  for  a  Busseto  merchant,  and 
from  that  time  he  earned  his  own  living.  This 
merchant  introduced  him  to  the  organist  of 
Busseto  Cathedral,  who  taught  him  music  for 
three  years.  Meanwhile,  when  the  boy  was 
eleven  years  old,  he  was  appointed  organist  at 
Roncole,  and  though  the  salary  was  but  a  litUe 
over  seven  dollars  per  year,  he  was  able  to 
assist  his  hard-worked  father. 

In  bis  fifteenth  year  he  went  to  Milan  to 
enter  the  conservatory  of  that  city,  but  was 
refused  admission  because  the  faculty  discov- 
ered that  he  had  no  special  talent  for  music  t 
Verdi  immediately  placed  himself  under  the  in- 
struction  of  the  conductor  of  the  famous  Scala 
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Theater  at  Milan,  and  by  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day knew  far  more  about  composition  and  or- 
chestra directing  than  the  school  could  have 
taught  him  ijx  the  same  period.  In  1838  he 
removed  permanently  to  Milan.  He  had  mar- 
ried some  years  before,  and  the  struggle  to 
maintain  his  wife  and  two  children  was  a  bitter 
one.  In  1839,  however,  an  opera  of  his  was 
accepted  for  the  Scala  Theater,  and  the  price 
paid  him,  nearly  four  hundred  dollars,  gave  him 
more  money  at  one  moment  than  he  had  had 
in  all  the  previous  years  combined.  Commis- 
sions for  three  new  operas  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  then  came  a  shock  that  almost 
drove  Verdi  insane.  Within  a  period  of  eight 
weeks  his  wife  and  children  died.  It  was  almost 
a  year  before  he  returned  to  his  music,  and 
then  extraordinary  success  crowned  his  work. 
He  was  paid  $4,000  simply  for  the  right  to  pub- 
lish one  of  his  operas,  and  in  later  years  he  re- 
ceived for  Aida  $20,000  merely  for  the  right  to 
present  it  the  first  night. 

His  earlier  operas,  such  as  The  Corsair,  were 
imitative  of  works  by  Rossini  and  other  com- 
posers, but  Verdi's  tunes  were  far  more  spirited, 
and  they  fascinated  his  audiences.  In  the  mid- 
dle period  of  his  musical  career  he  broke  away 
from  old  methods  and  composed  with  such 
unity  and  vigor  that  he  became  \he  most  popu- 
lar writer  of  operas  in  the  world.  Such  compo- 
sitions as  Rigoletto,  II  Trovatore  and  La  Travis 
ata  are  hardly  equalled  in  public  favor.  Some 
critics  still  maintain  that  these  works  are  too 
noisy,  and  that  the  bass  instruments  are  too 
prominent,  but  the  world  as  a  whole  seems  not 
to  think  so.  By  1859  Verdi  was  a  rich  man,  and 
for  the  next  eleven  years  he  wrote  almost  noth- 
ing. Then,  in  1870  the  khedive  of  Egypt  re- 
quested an  opera  from  him  for  a  Cairo  theater, 
and  the  result  was  Aida,  generally  considered  as 
Verdi's  best  work. 

Again  he  retired  from  the  musical  world,  and 
his  friends  had  concluded  that  his  genius  was 
dead;  but  in  1887  he  produced  his  vigorous 
OteUo,  founded  on  Shakespeare's  Othello.  Six 
years  passed,  and  then,  just  before  his  eightieth 
birthday,  he  wrote  Falstaff,  one  of  the  most  hu- 
morous of  all  operas,  and  almost  equal  in 
humor  to  the  Shakespearean  character  that  in- 
spired it.  Thousands  of  citizens  journeyed  to 
Milan  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  see  the  first 
performance  of  this  opera,  in  February,  1893, 
and  the  greeting  given  the  old  man  has  scarcely 
been  equalled  in  musical  history.  There  fol- 
lowed seven  years  of  silence  and  rest,  and  then 
death  at  Milan,  Januaiy  27,  1901.  b.d.m. 


Consult  VIsetti's  Verdi;  Crowest's  Verdi:  Man 
and  Musician. 

VERDIGRIS,  vur'digrees,  a  poisonous, 
bright-green  pigment,  made  by  the  action  of 
crude  acetic  acid  on  copper.  The  color  of  the 
pigment  varies  from  blue  to  green,  and  the 
composition  varies  slightly  with  the  color.  It 
is  used  in  dyeing,  calico  printing,  in  making 
Pans  green  and  in  paint  manufacture,  and 
sometimes  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  lini- 
ments and  salves.  Taken  internally  it  is  an 
irritant  poison  for  which  milk  and  white  of 
egg  are  antidotes. 

VERDUN,  vairduN',  a  fortified  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  France,  about  140  miles  north- 
west of  Paris  and  forty-three  miles  east  of 
Metz,  in  Lorraine.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse  River  and  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Eastern  Railway  between  Metz  and  Paris.  The 
fortifications  about  Verdun  are  a  part  of  the 
advanced  line  of  defense  of  the  republic,  and 
since  the  Franco-German  War,  when  the  place 
was  bombarded  and  captured,  they  have  been 
vastly  strengthened.  With  the  great  French 
army  in  front  of  them,  they  successfully  with- 
stood one  of  the  greatest  assaults  in  history 
during  the  War  of  the  Nations  (see  below).  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  town  had  a  popula- 
tion of  over  21,000. 

Battle  of  Verdun.  In  February,  1916,  a  Ger- 
man army  commanded  by  the  Crgwn  Prince 
began  a  determined  attack  on  the  outer  de- 
fenses of  Verdun.  It  is  believed  that  the  object 
of  the  assault  was  the  winning  of  a  decisive  vic- 
tory which  would  open  a  breach  in  the  line  of 
defenses  about  Paris  and  discourage  the  allies 
from  further  prolonging  the  war.  General 
Henri  P^tain  (which  see)  commanded  the 
French  forces.  From  February  to  September  the 
Germans,  by  violent  artillery  bombardments 
and  desperate  infantry  attacks,  fought  their 
way  through  lines  of  forts  and  intrenchments 
and  gained  about  130  square  miles  of  territory. 
Verdun  itself,  however,  remained  unconquered, 
and  to  accomplish  what  they  did  the  Germans 
sacrificed  between  250,000  and  500,000  men.  The 
battle  was  counted  a  French  victory. 

In  July  the  allied  forces  began  an  offensive 
along  the  Somme  (see  Somme,  subhead  Battle 
of  the  Somme),  and  this  drive  caused  the  Ger- 
man command  to  withdraw  some  of  its  forces 
along  the  Meuse.  During  the  summer  and 
early  fall  little  was  heard  of  the  Verdun  sector, 
but  in  October,  General  Nivelle,  who  had  super- 
seded General  P6tain,  suddenly  delivered  a 
counterattack  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
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The  new  offensive  rcBulted 
>ouaumDnt  village  and  fort, 
Redoubt,  Fort  de  Vam, 
1  Velux  village.  In  Decem- 
ive  was  launched  and  sev- 
poaitiona  along  the  east 
were  recaptured.  Through- 
intervals  of  violent  fight- 
tbe  Meuse,  and  late  in  the 
nched  the  position  which 
:ond  line  in  February,  191S. 
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[ential  suburb  of  Montreal, 
County,  Quebec.    It  is  on 

River  and  has  connection 
itreal.  The  Grand  Trunk 
tc  railways  can  be  reached 
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r  ot,  »  treaty  concluded  in 
randsons  of  Charlemasne— 
Lothair.  It  is  celebrated 
trea^  between  European 
mpire  of  Chariemasne  had 
^ror's  weak  son,  Louis  the 
died,  in  840,  a  bitter  stnig- 
is  three  sons.  The  war  was 
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hardships.  He  worked  from  the  viewpoint  of 
one  who  was  a  warrior  himself.  Vereetchagin 
was  bom  at  Novgorod,  Russia.  He  received  his 
early  art  trainii^  at  the  Academy  of  Design 
at  Petrograd  and  later  studied  in  Prance  and 
Germany.  In  1867  he  joined  the  expedition 
agaiiut  the  Central  Asian  provinces,  in  which 

him  the  Saint 
George's  Cross, 
and  he  produced 
a  notable  series 
of  paintings  illus- 
trative of  episodes 
of  this  expedition. 

At  the  sugges- 
tion of  President 
Roosevelt,  on 
one  of  his  viats 
to  America  he 
went  to  Cuba  to 
paint  sketches  of 
the  Santiago  bat- 
tle ground ;  the 
result  of  this 

joum^  is  the  ■■'"'"■■"■'  ™  "—"■ 
large  painting  of  Roosevelt  al  ike  Head  of  the 
Rough  Riden.  Among  others  of  his  notable 
works  are  the  Forelront  ol  ike  Attack,  The 
Letter  Home  and  The  Departure  ol  Napoleon 
fTom  Burning  Moscow. 

Verestchagin  was  the  historiographer  of  his 
times,  but  his  fame  rests  not  so  much  upon  his 
technique  as  upon  his  choice  of  subjects.  He 
died  in  the  RussoJapanese  War,  goii^  down 
with  a  battleship  which  was  sunk  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

VEBGIL,  vur'jH  (Publius  Vergilius  Maro), 
also  spelled  Vra- 
QiL    (70-19  B.C.). 


VBRESTCHAQIN 

He  died  In  a  battle  which 

It   vaa    his    Intention    to    im- 


^mtTehthehah'gin,  Ya- 
Kaiaa  painter  of  war 
not  the  great  momenta 
sentiment,  but  the  hor- 
ield,  the  suffering  and  the 


His    fathi 
the  fat 

the   poorer   class, 

but  like  Horace's 

father,  had  by  his   ^ 

industry  acquired  a  small  estate  and  sufficient 

means  to  give  his  son  the  best  education  which 

the  Roman  world  afforded.    After  studying  4t 
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Cremona  and  at  Milan,  Vergil  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  particularly  delighted  in  his  work  in 
philosophy  under  the  Epicurean  Siron.  Just 
what  he  did  at  the  close  of  his  period  of  Ro- 
man study  is  not  known,  for  Vergil,  unlike 
Horace,  has  little  to  say  of  his  own  life.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  went  back  to  his 
father's  farm  beyond  the  Po,  and  gave  his  time 
to  literary  composition.  As  he  was  not  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  all  careers  in  the  Republic  were  not 
open  to  him,  and  even  if  they  had  been  he  was 
too  modest  and  retiring  to  care  for  public  life. 

In  the  allotment  of  spoils  to  the  soldiers  of 
Antony  and  Octavian  after  the  Battle  of  Phil- 
ippi,  Vergil,  like  Horace,  lost  his  paternal  es- 
tate; and  though  through  the  good  offices  of 
Asinius  PoUio,  governor  of  the  territory  in 
which  he  lived,  he  recovered  it,  further  trouble 
arose,  and  he  abandoned  it  permanently.  Some 
of  his  friends,  who  appreciated  his  literary  tal- 
ent, urged  him  to  go  to  Rome;  in  the  capital 
city  he  made  friends  rapidly,  despite  his  ex- 
treme shyness.  Among  these  new  acquaint- 
ances were  Octavian  and  Maecenas,  the  fore- 
most of  the  wealthy  patrons  of  letters.  The 
influence  of  these  men  secured  for  him  an  es- 
tate in  Campania  in  place  of  the  one  he  had 
lost,  and  the  generosity  of  Maecenas  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  live  without  financial  worry 
and  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  Horace,  too, 
was  among  the  intimate  and  lasting  friends  he 
made  at  this  time. 

The  Aeneid  His  Masterpiece.  Octavian's 
friendship  for  Vergil  continued  when  the  for- 
mer became  Augustus,  and  it  was  under  his 
encouragement  that  the  Aeneid  was  begun. 
His  impatience  and  that  of  the  Roman  people 
for  the  appearance  of  this  national  epic  was 
great,  and  during  the  course  of  its  composition 
the  poet  used  to  recite  portions  of  it  to  his 
imperial  patron  and  the  royal  family.  Occa- 
sionally complimentary  allusions  to  the  em- 
peror or  some  member  of  his  household  were 
introduced,  and  it  is  said  that  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  gave  him  a  large  reward 
for  his  lines  on  her  son,  who  hiad  died. 

When  the  first  draft  of  the  Aeneid  was  fin- 
ished Vergil  went  to  Athens,  intending  to  spend 
several  years  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
revising  and  completing  his  great  poem.  The 
arrival  of  the  emperor  from  the  East,  however, 
changed  his  plans,  for  Augustus  prevailed  on 
the  poet  to  return  with  him  to  Italy.  A  visit 
to  Megara  in  the  burning  sun  overtaxed  Ver- 
gil's constitution,  always  far  from  robust,  and 
he  was  ill  when  he  left  Greece.    He  grew  con- 


stantly worae  on  the  voyage,  and  died  a  few 
days  after  landing  at  Brundisium.  His  pride 
in  exquisite  workmanship  made  him  hesitate 
to  leave  the  Aeneid  in  what  he  considered  a 
very  imperfect  state,  and  he  asked  to  have  it 
burned,  but  the  command  of  Augustus  saved 
the  precious  manuscript.  It  was  intnisted  to 
Vergil's  friends,  Varius  and  Tucca,  who  edited 
it  most  carefully,  making  only  such  changes  as 
were  absolutely  necessary. 

The  earliest  poems  which  are  with  definite 
certainty  ascribed  to  Vergil  are  the  Eclogues 
or  Bucolics,  written  probably  between  43  and 
37  B.  c.  There  are  ten  of  these,  and  they  are  in 
the  main  pastoral  in  character,  although  only 
five  are  strictly  pastoral,  dealing  with  the  life 
of  shepherds.  While  these  Eclogues  are  based 
largely  on  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  Vergil  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  to  them  a  distinctly  Ro- 
man tone.  The  Oeorgics  consist  of  four  books 
on  agricultural  subjects,  dealing  respectively 
with  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
with  beekeeping.  Because  of  his  deep  inter- 
est in  rural  life  and  his  practical  knowledge  of 
it,  Vergil  was  well  fitted  to  write  upon  these 
themes,  and  he  presents  them  in  an  attractive 
and  interesting  manner.  The  work  is  the  most 
finished  of  all  Vergil's  poetry,  and  has,  in  fact, 
been  called  the  most  finished  of  all  poems. 

Nevertheless,  the  Aeneid  stands  as  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Vergil  and  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world.  Modeled  as  it  is  on  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  it  falls  below  these 
great  poems  in  certain  respects,  notably  in  the 
presentation  of  dramatic  scenes.  And  yet  it  is 
a  noble  conception,  full  of  religious  and  patri- 
otic ideals;  and  in  Dido  it  gives  one  real,  liv- 
ing character  to  the  gallery  of  men  and  women 
in  fiction.  In  its  metrical  beauty  the  poem  has 
few  rivals  and  probably  no  superiors.  The  ear- 
liest and  one  of  the  favorite  verse  translations 
is  that  of  Dryden. 

The  writings  of  Vergil  are  an  important  part 

of   every   Latin   course    in   the   high   schools, 

nearly  always  constituting  all  of  the  work  of 

the  fourth  year  in  that  language.         a.mcc. 

Consult  DulTs  A  Literary  History  of  Rome; 
Sellar's  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age:  Ver- 

gn. 

Related  Snbjeets.  The  following  articles  in 
these  volumes  will  explain  the  references  in  the 
above  discussion  of  Vergil,  and  will  give  added 
information : 


Aeneid 

niad 

Augustus 

Odyssey 

Epic 

TBBHES,  vur'tneez,  ao  exteoaive  division  of 
the  aoimal  kiagdom,  including  worms.  See 
W0RM8. 

TBK'MIFORH  APPBN'DtZ.    See  Appeudi- 

TERHILIOH,  vermil'yun,  a  permanent  red 
pigment  of  brilliant  color,  widely  uecd  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint.  It  is  manufactured  by 
grinding  mercury  and  sulphur  together  and 
treating  the  mixture  with  caustic  potash  solu- 
tion, or  by  heating  mercury  and  sulphi 
D  pan  and  subjecting  the  masa  to 
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Btant  stirring.  As  a  rcault  of  the  latter  process 
a  black  suiphide  forma.  This  sulphide  when  va- 
porised in  clay  retorts  yields  the  red  pigment. 
In  both  processes  it  is  necessary  to  grind,  wash 
and  dry  the  product.  Imitation  vermilions 
are  made  by  coloring  chalk  with  coal-tar  dyes. 
Cinnabar,  or  native  mercuric  sulphide,  is  also 
known  as  vermilion.  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  little  worm,  and 
refers  to  the  insect  from  which  carmine  is  ob- 
taincd^the  tiny  cociiiiieal  insect  of  Central 
and  South  America.    See  Cahminb. 


J'ERMONT',  u  New  England  stale,  popu- 
larly known  as  The  Green  Mountain  State. 
It  is  named  for  ita  evergreen-clad  mountains 
which  are  said  to  have  been  first  called  les 
vctU  monia,  meaning  the  green  mounlains,  by 
Champloin  when  he  saw  their  forested  summits 
from  the  lake  which  bears  his  name.  The 
state  flower  is  the  red  clover. 

Siie  and  Location.  Vermont  is  the  only  state 
of  the  New  England  group  which  Jias  no  sea 
coast,  but  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  its 
western  boundary  fallows  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  more  than  half  of  which  lies  within 
the  state;  and  the  entire  Icng^  of  the  state  on 
tile  east  is  bordered  by  the  Connecticut  River, 
the  longest  river  of  New  England.  Having  an 
area  of  9,564  square  miles,  of  which  440  squsre 
miles  are  water  surface,  Vermont  ranks  forty- 
■eeond.  in  siie  among  the  states  of  the  Union. 
It»  area  only  slightly  exceeds  that  of  New 
Hunpshire  and  is  about  one-third  of  that  of 
Nmr  Brunswick. 
The  People.  Vermont  had  in  1910  the  same 
long  tlic  ^tes  as  it  has 
i  llien  Iddho  nod  New  Mexico 
populous.  In  1910,  the 
-  :i.")5,956,  ihe  average  density  be- 
piT  square  mile.  On  January  1, 
iliition  was  estimated  at  36*322. 
lens,  numbering  about 
p  Canadians,  the  ma- 
bch -speaking.  A  little  over 
|ition  is  rural.     The  latest 
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cities  are  Burlington,  Rvitlaml,  Tliirro.  Modi- 
pelier,  the  capital,  and  Saint  Albans,  but  the 
villages  of  Saint  Johnsbury  and  Binttleboro 
are  both  larger  than  Saint  Albans.  Owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  old  French  province  of 
Quebec  and  the  la^e  number  of  French-Cana- 
dians in  the  state,  the  Roman  Catholics'  are 
most  numerous  among  the  religious  denomina- 
tions. Other  Churches  of  importance  are  the 
Coi^regatioual,  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Epis- 
copal, ranking  in  the  order  named. 

Education.  The  public  schools  of  Vermont 
are  organiied  in  a  township  system  adminia- 
tered  by  town  superintendents  of  education  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  Education  is  compulsory 
twenty-six  weeks  of  the  year  for  all  from  eight 
to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  illiteracy  in  the 
state,  being  3.7  per  cent,  is  less  than  that  of 
any  other  Eastern  state.  The  school  fund  is 
derived  from  state  and  local  taxation;  normal 
schools  at  Randolph,  Castleton  and  Johnson 
and  the  University  of  Vermont  and  the  state 
agricultural  college  at  Burlington  are  main- 
tained by  the  slate.  Middlcbury  College  at 
Middlcbury  and  Norwich  University  at  North- 
field,  the  other  institutions  of  h^er  education, 
receive  state  aid  and  inspection. 

In  1912,  an  educational  commission,  acting 
in  cooperation  with  the  Carnegie  Foundfttion 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  was  created 
by  the  governor.  In  1914  this  comnii8aio&  re- 
ported upon  the  educational  tStin  of  the  atBte, 
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making  sensational  criticism  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  arousing  wide  interest. 
In  1915,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission,  a  new  code  was  adopted  providing  for 
public  supervision  over  all  state  funds,  inspec- 
tion of  all  institutions  receiving  state  aid  and 
approval  of  their  expenditures.  The  same  sums 
as  were  formerly  donated  were  given  to  Mid- 
dlebury  College  and  Norwich  University,  and 
the  appropriation  for  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont was  increased  by  $6,500. 

There  is  no  state  board  of  charities,  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions  being  controlled 
by  separate  boards  of  directors  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  a  board  of  visitors,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  a 
woman  appointed  by  the  governor.  State  in- 
stitutions are  a  house  of  correction  at  Rutland, 
a  soldier's  home  at  Benningtpn,  a  state  sani- 
tarium at  Pittsford,  an  industrial  school  at 
Vergennes,  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Brattle- 
boro  and  Waterbury,  and  a  state  prison  at 
Windsor.  The  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  feeble- 
minded are  cared  for  at  the  state's  expense  in 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
In  1915  a  law  was  passed  making  the  education 
of  the  blind  compulsory.  Vermont  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  use  of  the  honor  system  in  the 
state  penitentiary,  and  under  this  system  pris- 
oners are  employed  outside  of  the  jail. 

The  Land.  Vermont  is  a  section  of  the  New 
England  upland,  broken  by  fir-clad  mountain 
ranges,  cut  by  deep  valleys  and  swift,  clear 
streams  and  studded  with  sparkling  mountain 
lakes.  The  Green  Mountains  extend  nearly 
through  the  state,  from  north  to  south,  a  little 
west  of  the  center  of  the  state,  the  loftiest  of 
their  rounded  peaks  being  Mount  Mansfield, 
Killington  Peak,  Camel's  Hump,  Mount  Lin- 
coln and  Jay  Peak,  all  having  elevations  of 
over  4,000  feet.  Mount  Mansfield,  the  tallest, 
k  4,364  feet  high.  Along  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain  are  low  foothills  at  the  base  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  is  a  low  range  called  the  Granite  Moun- 
tains, in  which  Mount  Ascutney  rises  3,320 
feet  abruptly  above  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  the  land 
18  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  state,  the  eleva- 
tion being  but  110  feet  above  sea  level.  Grand 
Lde,  Isle  La  Motte  and  the  Hero  Islands 'in 
upper  Lake  Champlain  are  the  largest  islands 
belonging  to  Vermont. 

Ktmn  and  Lakes.  Swift  rivers,  foaming 
throu^  ropky  gorges,  falling  over  granite  ledges 


or  flowing  between  wooded  banks  in  fertile 
valleys,  form  three  drainage  systems  finding 
outlets  to  the  sea.  The  eastern  section  of  the 
state  is  drained  by  the  Connecticut,  flowing 
into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Deerfield,  West,  Waits,  Williams,  Pas- 
sumpsic,  Ottaquachee,  White  and  Nulhegan 
rivers.  In  the  north,  the  Black  River  and  the 
Barton  River  flow  into  Lake  Memphremagog, 
thence  into  the  Saint  Lawrence.  The  only  riv- 
ers in  the  interior  at  all  navigable  are  the  Mis- 
sisquoi,  Lamoille,  Winooski  and  Otter  Creek, 
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OUTLINE  MAP  OF  VERMONT 

Showing:  boundaries,  principal  rivers,  leading 
cities,  quarrying:  centers,  and  the  highest  i)oint 
of  land  in  the  state. 

draining  into  Lake  Champlain.    Most  of  the 
streams  of  the  southwest  section  are  small. 

The  greater  part  of  Lake  Champlain,  the 
largest  lake  of  New  England,  lies  in  Vermont. 
On  the  northern  border  of  the  state  is  beauti- 
ful Lake  Memphremagog,  lying  between  the 
rugged  projections  of  Owl's  Head  and  Jay 
Peak  on  the  west  and  rolling  farm  country  on 
the  east.  Willoughby  Lake,  in  the  south,  and 
Bomoseen,  Saint  Catherine  and  Dunmore,  in 
the  Champlain  valley,  are  other  large,  pic- 
turesque lakes.  The  crystal  waters  of  these 
and  many  smaller  lakes  abound  with  pike,  pick- 
erel, perch  and  bass,  and  their  shores  are  bor- 
dered by  many  summer  colonies. 


tbkhout  60 

CUnukte.  The  long,  mowy  New  Engl&nd  win- 
ters are  characteristic  of  Vermont,  whera  in  the 
mountftins  the  cold  ia  oft«n  severe.  The  aver- 
age January  temperature  is  17°,  and  the  mean 
snowfall,  ninety  inches.  The  summers  are  cool, 
and  the  temperature  in  all  sections  is  subject 
to  sudden  chBDgee.  The  average  temperature 
for  July  LB  SS°.  The  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  and  during  the  sum' 
mer  months.  The  clear,  pure  air,  the  invig- 
orating freshness  of  the  cool  summers  and  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  woods  and  mountains 
have  made  the  state  very  popul&r  as  a  nimmer 
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ing  the  Morgan,  Me«aenger  and  Black  Hafrit 

Foifsts.  The  woodland  area  of  Vermont  it 
very  extensive.  The  virgin  growth  of  pine  hai 
been  nearly .  exhausted,  but  spruce  and  faem- 
lobk  are  abundant.  The  state  is  famous  for 
its  sugar  nutpUn,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
maple  sugar  used  in  the  United  States.  The 
maple  syrup  and  sugar  products  of  the  state 
are  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
In  1915,  the  legislature  authorised  cities  and 
towns  to  buy  land  for  forestry  purposes.  Tracts 
of  over  forty  acres  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Btat«  forester.     The  Federal   government 
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Agriculture.    Every  uncultivated  hill,  valley 

and  plain  of  Vermont  is  a  meadow  or  wood- 
land, and  only  the  highest  regions  are  stony 
and  et«rile.     About  four-Bfths  of  the  area  is 
farm  land,  the  best  agricultural  sections  being 
in  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain.     Although 
Vermont's  agricultural  products  are  small  when 
oompared  with  those  of  the  Central  and  West- 
em  states,  they  are  of  importance  among  the 
etatea   of    New    England.     In    1914   Vermont 
nuked  thirty-seventh  among  the  states  in  the 
value  of  crops.    Hay  gives  over  half  the  value; 
(rf  the  other  crops  potatoes  are  the  largest, 
.ftdlowed  by  com,  oats,  apples  and  miscellane- 
ous vegctubles.     Dujrying  is  the  most  impw^ 
^**Pt  brunch  of  nKri  culture,  and  in  the  quantity 
HU^to'  produccil  in  proportion  to  the  farm 
^^^Hfej^puUiioQ,  Vermont  leads  all  of  the 
^^^^^^H^  Gretjn  Mountain  State  is  famous 
^^^^^^■ding  of  fine  racing  horses,  indud- 


cooperates  with  the  state  in  systematic  pro- 
tection from  forest  fires,  and  there  is  also  an 
organisation  of  private  timberland  ownem  to 
the  same  pur3>oee. 

Miaerals.  No  other  state  of  the  Vnion  qua> 
ries  as  much  granite  and  mart>le  as  does  Ver- 
mont. All  known  kinds  of  granit«  except  red 
varieties  are  found  in  the  state,  including  a 
very  fine  white  variety  and  a  green  syenite 
known  as  "Windsor  green  greoite."  The  laif- 
est  quarries  are  near  Barre,  which  is  the  center 
of  the  industry.  Vermont's  annual  output  of 
granite  is  valued  at  over  13,000,000,  and  is  fif- 
teen per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  supply  of 
the  United  States.  The  Green  Mountain  State 
also  produces  nearly  one-half  of  the  maible 
used  in  the  United  States.  The  largost  quar- 
ries are  in  Bennington,  Rutland  and  Addiaca) 
counties,  but  fine-grained  white,  rad,  yallaw, 
pink,  green  and  blue  marUea  ara  found  tea- 
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erally  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
The  first  quarry  was  established  at  Dorset  in 
1785.  About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  marble 
used  in  monumental  work  is  furnished  by  this 
state,  and  among  the  prominent  buildings  in 
the  United  States  constructed  of  Vermont  mar- 
ble are  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the 
office  building  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Vermont's  yearly  output  of  marble  is  valued 
at  about  $3,500,000. 

Quarries  in  the  eastern  hills  produce  quanti- 
ties of  green  and  purple  slate,  used  in  roofing; 
Vermont  yields  nearly  all  the  roofing  slate  of 
the  United  States  that  does  not  come  from 
Pennsylvania.  Soapstone,  limestone,  talc,  as- 
bestos, copper,  ocherand  kaolin  are  other  min- 
eral products,  and  small  amounts  of  gold  and 
silver  have  been  found.  The  total  mineral  out- 
put is  valued  each  year  at  about  $9,000,000. 

Manufactures.  With  the  utilization  of  the 
power  furnished  by  mountain  streams,  Ver- 
mont's manufacturing  industries  are  growing  in 
importance.  The  quarries  of  the  state  furnish 
material  for  the  chief  industry,  the  cutting  and 
finishing  of  marble  and  stone.  Logging  and 
the  rafting  of  lumber  on  Lake  Champlain  was 
the  earliest  industry  of  importance,  and  Bur- 
lington became  a  great  lumber  center.  Most 
of  the  sawmills  are  run  by  water  wheels ;  those 
of  Bellows  Falls  and  other  Eastern  cities  are 
run  by  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
Among  the  lumber  products  wood  pulp  and 
furniture  are  of  most  importance.  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  dairy  industries, 
and  Vermont  is  now  among  the  leading  states 
in  the  making  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  state 
was  one  of  the  last  in  New  England  to  develop 
textile  manufacturing,  and  the  output  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods  is  relatively  small. 
Saint  Johnsbury  is  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  scales.  The  first  platform  scale  was  invented 
and  manufactured  here  by  the  Fairbanks  Scale 


Company,  now  one  of  the  largest  scale  manu- 
facturers in  the  world.  Flour  and  grist  milling, 
foundry  and  machine  shop  work  and  the  ipanu- 
facture  of  slate  roofing  are  other  important  in- 
dustries. Burlington  is  the  chief  manufacturing 
city.  In  1910  Vermont  ranked  thirty-eighth 
among  the  manufacturing  states;  the  gross 
value  of  its  products,  as  reported  by  the  censua 
of  1914,  was  $76311,000. 

Transportation.  Vermont  has  good  railroad 
service  and  excellent  facilities  for  water  trans- 
portation. Railroads  running  north  and  south 
along  the  east  and  west  borders  of  the  state 
make  connection  with  lines  to  Boston  and  to 
New  York,  and  in  the  north  with  Saint  Johnd 
^d  Montreal  lines.  Between  these  roads  there 
are  many  parallel  lines  crossing  the  state  diag- 
onally, giving  the  railroad  map  roughly  the 
appearance  of  a  gridiron.  In  1914  there  were 
lj073  miles  of  railroad  and  124  miles  of  electric 
track  in  the  state,  together  affording  accommo- 
dations in  every  county  and  city.  The  princi- 
pal roads  are  the  Boston  &  Maine,  Saint  Johns- 
bury  &  Lake  Champlain,  Central  of  Vermont 
(Grand  Trunk)  and  the  Rutland,  of  the  New 
York  Central  system.  In  1915  safety  laws  regu- 
lating railroad  crossings  were  passed  by  the 
state. 

Lake  Champlain  is  the  great  highway  for  the 
water  traffic  of  the  state.  The  Champlain  Ca- 
nal at  Troy,  New  York,  affords  passage  from 
the  lake  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York  har- 
bor. By  way  of  the  Richelieu  River  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  traffic  from  lake  ports  reaches 
Canadian  markets.  Otter  Creek  is  the  only 
river  of  commercial  importance.  Burlington 
is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Vermont  customs 
district.     * 

In  1914,  200  miles  of  state  and  state-eud  roads 
were  built ;  in  1915  3,278  miles,  or  22.7  per  cent 
of  all  public  roads,  were  surfaced — a  high  aver- 
age when  compared  with  many  other  states. 


Government  and  History 


Government.    Vermont  has  had  three  consti- 
tutions, adopted  in  1777,  1786  and  1793.     The 
government    of    the   state    is    generally    more 
democratic  than  that  of  the  other  New  Eng- 
land  states.     Originally   the   constitution   was 
revised  by  a  council  of  censors,  but  since  1880 
He   senate    has    been    authorized    to    propose 
lendments  every  ten  yeara.    If  these  are  ap- 
BVed  by  a  majority  in  the  house  of  repre- 
■rtives  they  are   published  in  the  newspa- 
■  and  if  again  approved  by  a  majority  in 


each  house  of  the  succeeding  legislature  they 
are  then  submitted  to  the  people.  If  favored 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  the  amendments 
are  adopted.  Suffrage  is  extended  to  ail  male 
citizens  residing  in  the  state  one  year.  Women 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  school  elections,  and 
they  may  hold  positions  on  school  boards. 

The  legislative  department  consists  of  a  sen- 
ate of  thirty  members  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  245  members,  elected  and  meeting 
biennially.     The  senators  are  apportioned  ao- 
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cording  to  population,  each  county  having  at 
least  one  senator.  Each  township  sends  one 
member  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treas- 
urer and  auditor,  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
yeare.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  various  commissioners  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  or  are  elected  by  the  general 
assembly  biennially.  The  governor's  powers  of 
appointment  and  pardon  are  limited,  and  his 
veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  majority  vote  in 
the  assembly. 

The  judicial  department  consists  of  a  su- 
preme court,  a  court  of  chancery,  county  and 
probate  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
supreme  court  has  seven  justices,  elected  for 
two  years  by  the  general  assembly,  and  it  meets 
in  each  county  and  in  a  general  session  once 
a  year.  Other  judges  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  fourteen  counties,  and  local 
government  is  vested  chiefly  in  the  county 
courts  and  township  ofiicials. 

There  is  local  option  and  high  license  for 
the  sale  of  liquor.  Standard  health  and  acci- 
dent laws,  workmen's  compensation  acts  and 
child-labor  laws  have  been  passed.  Labor  dis- 
putes are  settled  by  a  state  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. In  1915  statewide  primary  laws  were 
adopted,  making  Vermont  one  of  the  forty-two 
direct  primary  states. 

Settlement.  Probably  the  first  white  man  to 
enter  Vermont  was  Champlain,  who  established 
the  French  claim  to  the  territory.  A  fort  was 
built  on  the  Isle  La  Motte,  and  French  trad- 
ing posts  were  established  along  the  shores  of 
Upper  Lake  Champlain.  In  1690,  an  English 
settlement  was  made  at  Chimney  Point,  but  the 
first  permanent  white  settlement  was  not  made 
until  1764,  when  Massachusetts  established  a 
settlement  at  Fort  Dummer,  in  the  present 
town  of  Brattleboro.  During  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  this  frontier  territory  was  the 
scene  of  numerous  Indian  attacks  and  French 
and  English  expeditions. 

A  dispute  arose  between  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  concerning  their  respective 
boundaries  in  the  territory  of  Vermont.  From 
1761  to  1763  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
issued  108  grants  of  settlements,  and  the  ter- 
ritory became  known  as  the  Hampshire  Grants. 
New  York  claimed  this  territory  east  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  in  1764  England  recog- 
nised New  York's  claims.  Thereupon  New 
York  ordered  the  settlers  to  surrender  the  land 
granted  by  New  Hampshire  and  repurchase  it 


from  the  colony  of  New  York.  Under  Ethan 
Allen,  Seth  Warner  and  Remember  Baker,  the 
settlers  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  rights, 
and  they  organized  in  1771  a  military  force 
known  throughout  the  colonies  as  the  "Green 
Mountain  Boys.'' 

* 

During  the  Revolution  these  Vermont  troops 
distinguished  themselves  in  many  brave  and 
successful  encounters  with  the  Indians  and  Eng- 
lish, including  a  prominent  part  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  the  Canadian  expedi- 
tion. Fresh  from  defeat  at  Hubbardton,  the 
Vermont  troops  under  Warner  arrived  just  in 
time  to  save  the  day  for  the  American  troops 
at  Bennington,  where  Burgoyne's  series  of  vic- 
tories was  checked  and  the  tide  of  the  war  was 
turned. 

In  January,  1777,  the  settlers  of  Vermont  de- 
clared their  independence  and  adopted  "New 
Connecticut"  as  the  name  of  their  state.  In 
July,  the  name  was  changed  to  Vermont,  and 
a  constitution  was  adopted  containing  a  clause 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery;  Ver- 
mont was  the  first  state  to  make  such  a  provi- 
sion. In  1782  the  present  boundary  with  New 
Hampshire  was  fixed,  and  in  1790  New  York's 
claims  were  abandoned. 

Statehood.  Vermont,  for  fourteen  years  an 
independent  state,  was  not  recognized  by  Con- 
gress until  March  4,  1791,  when  it  was  admitted 
as  the  fourteenth  state  of  the  Union.  During 
the  War  of  1812  Vermont  troops  took  a  promi- 
ment  part  in  the  battles  at  Plattsburg,  Chip- 
pewa and  Lundy's  Lane.  In  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion the  state  supported  the  Union  with  its 
full  quota  of  troops.  Admirals  George  Dewey 
and  Charles  E.  Clark,  commander  of  the  Ore^ 
gon,  were  noted  Vermonters.  The  state  has 
been  Republican  since  the  formation  of  that 
party  in  1856. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  Dwellers  in  Orleans 
County,  Vermont,  still  tell  of  their  "runaway" 
pond.  This  was  a  body  of  water  two  miles 
long  and  about  a  half  mile  wide,  which  was 
called  Long  Pond.  It  discharged  to  the  south, 
but  a  short  distance  north  of  it  lay  another 
pond  which  emptied  by  a  rapid  stream  into 
Memphremagog.  The  miller  whose  gristmill 
was  turned  by  this  little  stream  was  much  in- 
convenienced because  at  times  the  flow  of 
water  was  not  great  enough  to  turn  his  wheel, 
and  a  plan  was  made  to  "tap"  Long  Pond  and 
send  a  part  of  its  waters  to  the  north.  A  ditch 
was  cut,  but  almost  immediately  the  water  be- 
gan to  rush  through  it  with  such  force  that  the 
sides  were  washed  away,  the  bed  of  the  channel 
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was  dug  out,  and  a  mgiDg  torreat  daehed  away 
to  the  north.  The  miller's  family  waa  saved 
with  difficulty.  In  eix  hours  practically  all  the 
water  of  Long  Pond  had  found   its  way  to 

Memphremagog. 

Burlington  is  commonly  known  as  "the  Queen 
City  ot  Vermont." 

Many  of  the  fences  of  Vermont  are  con- 
structed of  stone,  rather  than  of  wood  or  wire. 

Vermont  actually  "bought  itself"  from  New 
York,  paying  for  its  territory  about  $30,000. 

This  state  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  city 
dwellers  than  any  other  New  England  state, 
considerably  less  than  half  of  its  population 
living  in  towns  of  2,500  or  more. 

A  real  and  very  profitable  industry  of  Ver- 
mont, especially  in  those  towns  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  mountains  or  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake,  is  the  entertainment  of  boarders  during 
r  months.  EJiJ>. 
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is  generous  in  the  matter  of  scholarships  and 
prizes  and  in  advancing  loans  to  students  of 
limited  means.  Vermont  University  has  a  beau- 
tiful campus  overlooking  Lake  Cham  plain.  The 
regular  attendance  is  over  1,000,  and  the  fac- 
ulty numbers  about  IIS.  There  is  a  library  of 
95.000  volumes. 

VEKME,  Jules  (1828-1905),  a  French  writer 
of  fiction,  bom  at  Nant«s.  Though  trained  for 
the  law.  he  found  a  greater  interest  in  the  lit- 
erary profession,  and  after  making  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  play-writing  began  the  produc- 
tion  of  tales   of 


stories    have   be-  , 
come  remarkably   ' 
popular,   particu- 
larly   with   boys, 

and    it    is    note-  

worthy  that  some  ^^^^  "'''^NE 

of  the  things  which  Veme  created  and  which 
strained  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  as  the 
airship,  the  submarine  and  the  automobile,  are 
now  actual  facts.  Well  known  among  his  sto- 
ries are  Twenty  Thousand  Leopues  Under  the 
Sea,  Around  Ike  World  in  Eif/hly  Days,  The 
Mysterious  Island  and  From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon. 

VEKNIER,  vur'  n»  er,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  lengths  and  angles  with  great  ex- 
actness. It  is  so  called  from  its  inventor,  a 
French  mathematician  named  Pierre  Vernier 
(1580-1637).  A  vernier  in  common  use  is  shown 


VESHOHT,  UsivBBBiTY  op,  a , coeducational 
institution,  established  at  Burlington  in  1791 
by  act  of  the  state  legislature.  In  1865  the 
Vermont  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated 
with  the  older  institution,  and  the  oi^ani na- 
tion became  a  beneficiary  of  the  land-gr^t 
act  of  1862.  The  legal  title  of  the  institution 
is  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  This  institution  ia  oi^nized 
into  colleges  of  aria  and  science,  engineering, 
agriculture  and  medicine.  The  curriculum  of 
the  college  of  arts  and  science  includes  courses 
in  home  economics,  educational  commerce  and 
economics.  Male  students  are  required  to  study 
military  theory  and  to  drill.    The  university 
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in  the  illustration.  It  is  a  short,  graduated 
scale,  constructed  to  slide  along  a  fixed  scale, 
and  having  subdivisions  each  of  which  is  nine- 
tenths  as  long  aa  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
fixed  scale.  Nine  small  divisions  on  the  scale 
are  therefore  equal  to  ten  on  the  vernier.  On 
adjusting  the  vernier,  aa  shown  in  the  figure, 
we  find  that  the  left  end  of  the  vernier  is 
twenty  scale  divisions  and  a  fraction  to  the 
right  of  the  lero  end  of  the  scale,  and  that 
the  line  on  the  vernier  which  exactly  coincidea 
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with  a  scale  division  is  the  fifth  one  beyond 
the  vernier  lero.  It  ia  evident  that  the  fourth 
vernier  line  beyond  eero  ie  one-tenth  of  &  scale 
division  from  the  fourth  soale  line  beyond  20, 
that  the  third  vernier  line  is  tno-tenths  from 
the  third  scale  line,  the  second  vernier  line  is 
three-tenths,  the  first  vernier  line  four-tenths, 
and  the  lero  vernier  five-tenths  of  a  scale  di- 
vision to  the  ri^t  of  the  twentieth  scale  divi- 
sion. Then  the  vernier  sero  is  exactly  20i 
scale  divisions  from  the  sera  end  of  the  fixed 
scale. 

VER'NOH,  a  city  in  the  Yale  district  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. It  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  five  miles  east  of  Okanagan  Lake.  It 
has  railway  connection,  by  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  Bicamoua,  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific's  main  line,  and  with  Okaoagan 
Landing,  whence  the  steamers  go  to  Penticton, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  Vernon  is  109 
miles  north  of  Penticton,  five  miles  northeast 
of  Okanagan  Landing  and  forty-six  miles  south 
of  Sicamous. 

Vernon  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  ISQ2, 
by  1901  had  a  population  of  802,  and  by  1911 
it  had  2,671  people;  in  1910  the  number  was 
estimated  at  3,500.  It  owns  and  operates  its 
water  and  lighting  systems,  and  has  two  parks. 
Poison  and  Lake  View.  The  provincial  court- 
house, completed  in  1914  at  a  cost  of  1175,000, 
and  the  post  office,  completed  a  year  earUer, 
are  the  most  conspicuous  structures.  The  city 
has  numerous  industrial  plants,  including  a  saw- 
mill, sash-and-door  factory,  cigar  factory,  can- 
nery and  cider  press,  and  is  also  the  central  sup- 
ply point  and  largest  settlement  in  the  Okana- 
gan district.  The  central  fruit-eelling  agency 
for  the  valley  is  established  there. 

TEBOHA,  VBTo'na,  a.  walled  and  fortified 
city  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  occupying 
both  banks  of  the  Adige  River.  It  is  pio- 
turesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of 
the  IVrolese  Alps,  seventy-one  miles  by  rail 
welt  of  Venice.  Among  the  cities  of  Venetia 
Venice  alone  surpasses  it  in  fame  and  interest. 
Itt  literuy  history  it  is  celebrated  as  the  re- 
pittad  borne  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the 
Souw  in  which  Shakespeare's  heroine  is  said 
l>  have  lived  is  pointed  out  to  credulous  sight- 
cera.  During  iho  Middle  AgM  Verona  was  an 
gtor  of  first  niok,  and  numbered  among 
■  the  great  Paul  Veronese. 

aspect  the  city  presents  a  fas- 
Jnation  of  ancient,  medieval  and 
ptiona.    Most  of  the  city  lies  on 
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the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  this  side  is 
the  moat  important  square,  called  the  Piaua 
Vittorio  Emmanuele.  The  chief  point  of  in- 
terest  in  the  square  is  the  ruin  of  a  munifi- 
cent Roman  amphitheater,  a  structure  built  by 
the  Emperor  Diocletian,  and  still  used  occa- 
sionally, la  the  vicinity  there  is  an  old  dis- 
used monastery,  containing  the  reputed  tax- 
cophsguB  of  Juliet. 

Verona  has  a  royal  seminary,  libraries,  hos- 
pitals, and  numerous  charitable  institutions. 
The  industrial  establishments  indude  cotton, 
paper  and  flour  mills,  piano  and  organ  facto- 
ries, an  arsenal  and  other  military  plants,  a 
nail  factory  and  manufactories  of  silk,  soap 
and  candles.  There  ia  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
fruits  and  marble.  The  city  was  a  prosperous 
Roman  colony  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era,  and  was  a  royal  residence  under 
Theodoric  the  Great.  During  the  War  of  the 
Nations  Verona  was  several  times  bombarded 
by  Austrian  airships.  Population  in  1911,  81,- 
909;  in  1915,  estimated,  86.448. 

VERONESE,  varona'aa,  Paul,  or  Paolo 
(152S-15SS),  a  contemporary  of  Titian  and 
Tintoretto,  and  the  last  of  the  great  Venetian 
masters.  His  real  name  was  Cauari  (or  Cao- 
LiABi).  but  he  was  called  Veronese,  from  Verona, 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Most  of  bis  life  was 
spent  in  Venice.  Enjoying  the  pomp  and  fes- 
tivity of  that  city,  he  loved  best  of  all  to  paint 
banquet  scenes.  His  compositions  were  rich  in 
coloring  and  ornamental  detail,  and  his  execu- 
tion was  truthful;  he  was  especially  skilful  in 
his  methods  of  grouping.  Whether  be  chose  his 
themes  from  mythology,  history  or  the  Bible, 
Venetian  architecture  furnished  his  settii^,  and 
his  figures  were  garbed  in  gorgeous  robes.  He 
often  introduced  parrots,  dogs,  horses  and  even 
buffoons  into  his  religious  pictures.  The  Ve- 
netians were  particularly  devoted  to  him  and 
delighted  to  adorn  their  city  with  his  works. 

His  most  celebrated  painting,  Tht  Marriage 
at  Carta  of  Oalilee,  is  one  of  the  largest  easel 
paintings  in  the  world,  and  contains  over  130 
life-size  figures,  many  of  them  portraits  of  con- 
temporaries. Among  his  other  notable  can- 
vases are  The  Calling  oj  Saint  Andrew  to  the 
Apoatleship,  The  Feast  of  Simon,  PreserUini/  of 
the  Family  of  Darius  to  AleMinder,  Sotnt 
Helena's  Viman  of  the  Invention  of  the  Crou 
and  The  Rape  of  Europa. 

VEHOHICA,  veron'ika,  Saint,  a  woman  of 
Jerusalem,  who,  according  to  Rornan  Catholic 
legend,  gave  Jesus  her  headcloth  to  wipe  His 
face  as  He  passed  her  bearing  His  croes.    This 
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He  returned  to  her  with  a  print  of  His  face 
miraculously  stamped  upon  it.  The  cloth  pos- 
sessed powers  of  healing,  according  to  the 
story,  and  was  taken  by  Veronica  to  Rome  for 
the  jfurpose  of  healing  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
It  was  bequeathed  to  Clement,  the  successor  of 
Peter,  and  is  said  to  be  still  in  Saint  Peter's, 
though  two  different  Spanish  cities  also  claim 
to  have  it  in  their  possession.  In  the  earliest 
form  of  the  legend,  which  dates  back  to  the 
eighth  century,  it  is  the  cloth  and  not  the 
woman  that  is  known  as  Veronica;  this  name 
is  probably  from  the  words  vera  icon,  meaning 
iriie  image, 

VERRAZANO,  ver  raht  sah' no,  Giovanni  da 
(about  1480- about  1527),  an  Italian  navigator, 
chiefly  famous  for  a  voyage  to  America,  soon 
after  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  Concerning 
the  details  of  his  life  but  little  is  known  with 
certainty,  but  he  seems  to  have  undertaken 
numerous  trading  trips  to  the  Orient,  and  while 
in  the  service  of  France  to  have  preyed  upon 
Spanish  shipping.  It  was  in  1524  that  his  ad- 
ventures, led  him  to  America.  Touching  at  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cape  Fear,  he  sailed  southward  for  a  time, 
and  then  northward,  discovering  a  bay  which 
may  have  been  either  New  York  or  Narragan- 
sett.  The  sole  authority  for  accounts  of  this 
voyage  is  a  letter  written  by  Verraaano  to 
Francis  I  of  France,  but  doubts  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document. 
There  is  confusion,  too,  as  to  the  later  years  of 
the  navigator's  life,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
he  was  captured  and  hanged  by  the  Spaniards. 

VERSAILLES,  in  English,  veraaylz',  in 
French,  ver  sah' y*,  the  former  residence  of  the 
French  court  and  present  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  is  a  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  France,  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
Paris.  The  principal  feature  of  the  place  is 
the  beautiful  palace  erected  in  1661  by  Louis 
XIV,  and  used  as  a  royal  residence  until  the 
time  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  palace  and  the 
paric  surrounding  it  are  described  below.  Ver- 
sailles has  a  school  of  military  engineering  and 
artillery  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  is 
also  a  garrison  town,  but  is  not  important  in- 
dustrially. During  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870- 
1871,  the  German  army  made  Versailles  its 
headquarters,  and  for  a  period  after  the  war  the 
town  was  the  official  capital  of  France.  Popu- 
lation in  1011,  60,458. 

Palace  of  Versailles.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  palaces  in  the  world.  It  is  said 
that  Louis  XIV  spent  over  $100,000,000  on  it 


and  on  the  park  beyond.  The  palace  is  three 
stories  high,  in  form  a  great  square,  with  a  wing 
at  either  side  and  one  in  the  back,  projecting 
into  the  park.  Above  the  center  of  the  impos- 
ing facade,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  are  the  words  A  toutes  les  gloires  de  la 
France  ("To all  the  glories  of  France").  Within 
are  shown  the  apartments  of  Louis  XIV,  with 
the  furnishings  much  as  they  were  in  his  day; 
the  room  in  which  Louis  XV  died;  the  cham- 
bers of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  museum  of 
art  and  history  for  which  the  palace  is  to-day . 
chiefly  noteworthy.  Paintings  and  statuary 
show,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  history  of  France 
from  the  days  of  Clovis,  great  galleries  being 
devoted  to  the  different  historical  epochs. 
Especially  interesting  are  the  rooms  which 
represent  the  Crusades,  wherein  are  contained 
armor  of  the  period  and  modem  paintings  deal- 
ing with  the  Crusades. 

The  park,  with  its  fountains,  terraced  gar- 
dens, lakes,  avenues  and  formally  clipped  trees, 
is  of  much  interest,  though  it  is  distinctly  of 
the  artificial  rather  than  the  natural  type.  The 
display  when  the  fountains  are  running  is  beau- 
tiful, and  attracts  huge  crowds  of  visitors.  So 
great  is  the  expense  for  such  an  exhibition, 
however,  that  it  is  usually  not  given  oftener 
than  once  a  month. 

After  its  construction  by  Louis  XIV,  Ver- 
sailles was  the  royal  residence  of  several  suc- 
ceeding kings.  Here  were  built  the  Grand  and 
the  Petit  Trianon  for  the  favorites  of  Louis 
XIV  and  Louis  XV,  and  here  lived  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  The  wasteful  luxury  of 
the  life  they  led  enraged  the  people  of  Paris, 
who  in  1789  marched  to  the  palace  and  com- 
pelled the  king  and  queen  to  return  with  them 
to  the  city.  The  famous  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  with  which  the  French  Revolution 
really  began,  was  held  in  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  had  also  been  the  scene,  seven 
years  earlier,  of  the  signing  of  the  preliminary 
agreement  at  the  close  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  the  American  colonies.  rj).m. 

Consult  De  Nolhac's  Veraaillea  and  the  Tria- 
non, English  translation   (1912). 

VERTEBRATES,  vur' te  brayta,  or  VERTE- 
BRATA,  vurtebra'ta,  the  highest  branch  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  including  all  animals 
which  possess  backbones.  The  various  groups 
comprising  the  vertebrate  animalr  are  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  fish.  The 
spinal  column,  or  backbone,  is  made  up  of  seg- 
ments called  vertebrae,  to  which  are  attached 
the  ribs  and  the  bones  supporting  the  jointed 
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limbe.  The  ribs  form  an  eipaneible  boi  pro- 
tecting the  besTt,  lungs,  stomach  and  other  or- 
gans. Id  vertebrates  the  heart  is  always  on 
the  ventral  side  of  the  body.  The  body  is  sym- 
metrical, iU  two  sides  being  alike,  or  nearly  so, 
and  there  are  never  more  than  two  pairs  of 
limbs.  The  digestive  system  consisls  of  mouth, 
oesophagus,  stomach  and  intestines,  and  there 
are  various  glands  which  secrete  digestive  fluids. 
In  the  majority  of  vertebrate  animals  the  lay- 
ers of  the  skin  arc  soft,  as  in  man,  and  are  pro- 
.vided  with  hair,  feathers,  scales  and  nails  for 
protection  and  ornament. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  (see  Evolution), 
established  by  Darwin  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  recent  demonstra- 
tions that  some  of  the  tower  animal  forms, 
such  as  moliusks,  possess  at  certain  stages  in 
their  development  the  nerve  cord,  brain,  spinal 
column  and  pharyi^eal  gill  slits  characteristic 
of  the  vertebrates,  indicate  that  a  rigid  dis- 
tinction between  the  lower  animals  and  verte- 
brates is  not  possible. 


RclatPd  gnbjrcts.  The  reader  who  wishes  Co 
make  a  Hyslematic  study  of  the  vertebrates  will 
And  all  those  treated  In  these  volumes  classiQed 
under  the  (ollowing  headings : 


Amphlbiana 

Marsupials 

Bird 

Carnivorous  Animals 

Reptiles 

Cetacea 

Rodents 

Ungulates 

TBRTIOO,  t;ur'lttro,  the  condition  popularly 
known  as  dixzineM.  The  victim  of  vertigo  has 
the  feeling  that  objects  before  him  are  whirlii^ 
about  or  that  he  himself  is  falling.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  walk  he  staggera  or  falb  down. 
There  are  various  causes  for  this  distressing 
sensation,  including  excessive  or  defective  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  variations  in  the 
pressure  of  the  Quid  in  the  semicircular  canals 
of  the  internal  ear  (see  Ear,  subhead  Semi- 
ctrndar  CanaU).  Vertigo  is  often  an  atxom- 
paniment  of  anaemia,  epilepsy,  heart  trouble 
and  indigestion.  Many  people  become  dizzy 
by  whirling  Ihtiimi'lves  around  rapidly  several 
times,  und  nomf  tnonot  look  down  from  the 
top  of  a  high  building  without  experiencing  the 
Any  serious  attack  of  vertigo  should 
ported  to  the  family  physician.  C.B.B. 
IpASIAH,  vr^tpa'ihian,  TiTua  Flavius 
.  0-79),  a  Roman  emperor, 
He  served  as  quaestor, 
h,  and  aa  commander  of  a 
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legion  won  distinction  in  Britain.  In  51  he  was 
elected  consul,  in  63  became  governor  of  Africa, 
and  in  66  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Ro- 
man forces  in  the  Jewish  war.  Before  this  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  news  arrived  of  Gklba's 
death,  and  Vespasian's  soldiers  proclaimed  him 
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emperor.  Otho  and  Vitellius  had  been  put  for- 
ward by  rival  factions,  but  Vespasian's  support- 
era  were  at  length  victorious,  and  in  70  he 
entered  Rome  as  sole  ruler  of  the  empire. 

Improvements  were  at  once  instituted  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  the  country, 
torn  with  civil  wars,  became  once  more  pros- 
perous. On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
father  and  son  shared  in  a  splendid  triumph, 
in  commemoration  of  which  the  Arch  of  Titus 
was  built,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  Ves- 
pasian's reign  there  was  peace.  The  great  C<A- 
osseum  was  begun  by  Vespasian  and  finished 
by  his  son  Titus. 

Related  Sabjecta.     The  reader   is   referred  to 
the  following  articles  In  these  volumes : 
Colosseum  Quaestor 

Consul  Rome 

Praetor  Titus 

VESPDCHTS,  uespu'sAiui,  Ambhicub  (1455t- 
1512),  also  known  as  Amdugo  Vespucci,  vet 
pool' eke,  was  a 
famous  Italian 
eJiplorer,  the  ac- 
tual discoverer  of 
the  continent   of 

made  no  attempt 
to  rob  his  friend 
Christopher  Co-  ■ 
lumbus  of  the 
honor  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new 
world,  but  after 
Ve.pnou,,  ho,-  AMERicna  VESPUOroe 
ever,  America  was  named.  He  was  bom  in 
Florence,  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  a  Do- 
minican, and  in  some  way  managed  to  gain  an 
unusual  knowledge  of  astronomy,  a  subject 
which  strongly  appealed  to  him.    After  being 
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engaged  for  a  time  in  trade,  at  first  in  bia  ub^ 
tive  city  and  later  in  Cadii,  Spain,  he  became 
connected  with  a  firm  which  fitted  out  veasela 
for  long  voyages,  and  Vespucius  himself  doubts 
leas  had  a  part  in  fitting  out  the  second  expedi- 
tion of  Columbus  (1493). 

As  to  the  voyages  of  Vespucius  himself,  there 
is  much  uncertainty.  The  only  contemporeTy 
account  of  them  waa  given  in  his  letters,  but 
the  originals  of  these  have  been  lost,  and  exist- 
ing tranalationa  are  far  from  clear.    That  there 
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were  four  voyages,  in  1497,  1499,  1501  and  1503, 
respectively,  the  first  two  undertaken  for  Spain, 
the  latter  two  for  Portugal,  seems  certain ;  but 
there  is  not  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  coun- 
tries visited.  Probably  the  first  expedition 
reached  the  coast  of  South  America  or  of  Cen- 
tral America,  a  few  days  before  Cabot  reached 
North  America,  and  at  least  a  year  before  Co- 
lumbus reached  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
In  the  three  later  voyages  various  parts  of  the 
coast  of  South  America  seem  to  have  been 
explored.  In  none  of  these  expeditions  did 
Vespucius  take  the  leading  part;  he  was  prt^ 
ably  pilot,  or  "astronomer." 

In  1507  there  was  published  by  Waldsee- 
miiller  a  translation  of  the  letters  of  Vespucius, 
and  in  this  work  appeared  the  first  suggestion 
that  the  name  Ainenca  be  given  to  the  newly 
discovered  continent,  "because  Americus  dis- 
covered it."  Gradually  the  title  became  widely 
accepted,  at  first  for  South  America,  but  later 
for  the  whole  western  hemisphere.       a.mcc. 

Conflult  Harrlsse'B  JUtcoverv  of  Wortli  America; 

VES'TA,  who  occupied  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  divinities  of  the  Ramans,  was  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth,  It  was  her  province  to 
watch  over  domestic  life,  and  she  had  her 
Aline  in  the  inner  part  of  every  house.    Her 
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temple,  circular  in  form,  was  situated  in  the 
center  of  Rome.  Here  she  was  worshiped  un- 
der the  symbol  of  the  eternal  fire,  watched  over 
by  the  six  Vestal  virgins.  Their  njost  impor- 
tant duty  was  to  keep  this  sacred  fire  burning, 
fcH"  were  it  permitted  to  be  extinguished  a  na- 
tional calamity  might  be  looked  for.  The  home 
of  these  virgins,  situated  near  the  temple,  was 
large  and  magnificent.  In  Vesta's  temple  were 
preserved  the  highly  prized  Palladium  of  Troy 
and  the  six  other  mystic  symbols  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city.  Every  community  had  its 
hearth  where  a  fire  was  constantly  burned  in  her 
honor,  and  colonists,  upon  leaving  the  city, 
took  with  them  some  of  the  old  fire  to  kindle 
a  flame  in  their  new  home.  The  great  festival 
in  honor  of  the  goddess,  called  the  Vestalia, 
was  celebrated  on  the  ninth  of  June.  Few 
legends  are  associated  with  Vesta. 

VESOVIDS,  vesu'DiiM,  the  most  widely- 
known  volcano  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  about  ten  miles  southeast  of  the 
city  of  Naples  (see  illustration,  page  4061). 
The  mountain  has  two  summits,  the  higher  one 
of  which,  Vesuvius  proper,  is  the  cone  from 
which  the  volcano  pours  out  its  streams  of  lava. 
Mount  Somma,  the  lower  summit,  partly  en- 
closes the  active  cone.  The  circumference  of 
the  base  of  the  volcano  is  about  thirty  miles 
in  extent,  and  the  active  cone  is  about  4,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Somma  has  an  altitude  of 
3,730  feet. 

At  the  top  of  the  active  cone  is  a  cup^aped 
crater,  varying  fn  diameter  from  GO  to  400 
feet.  Within  this  there  is  always  more  or  less 
activity.  Columns  of  steam,  cinders  and,  occa- 
sionally, small  quantities  of  lava  are  being 
thrown  into  the  air.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
guide  visitors  may  descend  into  the  crater  for 
some  distance,  but  the  presence  of  poisonous 
gases  makes  the  descent  dangerous  to  those 
who  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  them.  An  elec- 
tric railway  takes  passengers  from  Naples  to 
within  450  feet  of  the  crater,  and  Vesuvius  is 
visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  every  year. 
The  mountain  can  also  be  ascended  on  foot,  on 
horseback  and  by  a  cable  railway,  which  hauls 
one  car  up  as  another  goes  down.  The  plains 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  its  lower  slopes 
are  densely  populated  and  are  laid  out  in 
vineyards,  which  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  upper  slopes  of  the  mountain  and 
the  summit  are  uneven  and  are  covered  with 
loose  fragments  of  lava  and  volcanic  ash. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius  oc- 
curred in  jt.D.  79,  when  the  cities  of  Hercu- 
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lanemn  and  Pompeii  were  destroyed.  Since  the 
year  (9  eruptions  of  more  or  leaa  violence  have 
nkea  place  at  varying  intervals.  Id  472  ashes 
poured  from  the  crater  in  auch  quantities  that 
dtey  were  carried  as  W  bb  Constantinople. 
Strevns  of  lava  and  boiling  wat«r  fell  upon  the 
TiUages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  violent 
outburst,  in  the  year  1631,  and  there  were  de- 
structive eruptions  in  1704,  1822,  1855  and  1872. 
The  greatest  toss  of  life  within  recent  yeara  oc- 
k-uired  in  1906,  when  several  towns  and  villages 
in.  the  vicinity  were  destroyed. 

Vesuiiua  is  the  only  active  volcano  on  the 
uontinent  of  Europe,  As  it  is  in  a.  state  of 
cuoftant  activity  and  easy  of  access,  it  has  been 
Studied  by  scientists  more  than  any  other  vol- 
ouio.  and  upon  its  slopes  an  obser^'atory  has 
been  erected.  Upon  these  studies  many  of  the 
theories  concemii^  volcanic  activity  are 
founded. 

Cooautt  Slialer'8  AtpecU  of  the  Earth;  Lb- 
ttTolx's  Eruption  of  Yeauviua. 

■*lat«d  SnbJfctB.     The  reader  Is  referred   to 


TETCH,  a  group  of  climbing  herbs  native  to 
Kurope,  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa  and 
America,  and  cultivated  since  early  Roman 
times  as  a  forage  plant.  Id  the  United  States 
tlw  best  species  for  forage  purposes  is  the  hairy 
mtch,  which  yields  from  two  to  four  tons  of 
h*y  per  acre;  but  in  Europe,  spring  velch,  or 
(■r«,  is  most  commonly  raised.  The  plant  has 
Qompound  leaves  composed  of  twenty  or  thirty 
WtX  leaflets,  and  bears  clusters  of  bluish-pink 
Ut  purple  flowers. 

TITERINARY,  vet'criiuiH,  HBD'ICIHE, 
jjuA  branch  of  medical  science  which  deals  with 
the  nature,  causes  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
domMtio  animals,  especially  of  horses  and  cat- 
tla.  The  veterinarian  must  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  domestic  animals, 
Hiiil    iiMi-t    lir    i'.liijlIi.ii'   u'iUi    iheir  habits  and 

know  (hr  r Iitimi-  ii,-c,-^riury  to  keep  them  in 

a  of  liujiltli.    To  ihi.H  knowledge  must  be 

.s  disuses  to  which  the 

I  the   best  methods   of 

t  al(;o  be  a  keep  ob- 

Bof  ilie  animal's  condi- 


■ly  related  to  hu- 

dcvolopment  has  kept 

brunch  of  medical  science. 

ioi'jminiiiis  flre  required  to  pos- 

bowiag  their  graduation  from  a 
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veterinary  cdlege  of  recognised  standing,  or  to 
pass  a  rigid  examination  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  prsctioe.  Schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine are  maintained  in  most  of  t^  state  agri- 
cultuml  colleges  and  in  a  number  of  the  leading 
univeisities. 

In  Canada  the  Department  of  Agricultun 
maintains  a  fully-equipped  veterinary  service 
for  the  inspection  of  live  stock,  milk  and  meat. 
The  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Associa'- 
tion  has  been  very  influential  in  raising  the 
standard  of  the  science  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  rendered 
by  veterinary  science  consists  of  the  study  and 
prevention  of  infectious  diseases,  such  as  an- 
thrax, foot  and  mouth  disease  and  rinderpest. 
(Each  of  these  is  described  in  these  volumes 
under  its  title.)  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  stal«  authorities  also 
aid  in  this  work,  and  include  in  it  the  inspec- 
tion of  milk  and  meaU.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, issues  bulletins  on  the  most  damaging 
diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  these  may 
be  procured  by  writing  for  them.  See  Dib&ask, 
subtitle  Diaeatea  of  AnimaU.  wsji. 

Consult  Schmidt's  The  Yeterinarji  Adviaer. 

VK'TO,  from  the  Latin  i^cto,  meaning  /  for- 
bid, is  the  power  given  to  the  chief  executive 
of  a  country,  state,  province  or  city,  to  nega- 
tive either  temporarily  or  permanently  any  law 
passed  by  its  legislative  department.  The  veto 
may  be  either  abiolute,  from  which  there  can 
be  no  appeal,  or  limited;  in  the  latter  case  the 
body  which  originally  passed  the  law  may  later 
declare  it  effective,  regardless  of  executive  dis- 
approval. 

The  veto  is  not  known  to  all  governments. 
In  England  the  veto  of  the  ruler  is  abstdute, 
but  no  king  or  queen  of  Great  Britain  has  ex- 
ercised this  power  since  1708.  In  France  the 
veto  simply  suspends  a  law  until  it  may  be  re- 
passed in  the  legislature  by  an  ordinary  ma- 
jority. In  the  United  States  the  veto  of  the 
President  ia  limited,  as  his  objections  may  be 
overruled  by  a  later  vote  of  the  Congress. 

No  law  of  the  United  States  can  become  ef- 
fective until  signed  by  the  President,  or  held 
by  him  ten  days  withovit  action,  unless  it  be 
passed  again  by  Congress  over  his  veto.  In 
vetoing  a  bill  the  President  merely  retuma  it 
without  his  approval  to  the  house  in  which  the. 
bill  originated;  the  written  statement  of  his 
reason  for  withholding  approval  is  the  veto. 

If  the  two  houses  of  Congress  believe  that 
the  President's  position  is  unwise  they  may 
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vote  again  upon  the  measure.  If  on  this  sec- 
ond veto  two-thirds  of  each  house  favors  the 
passage  of  the  law,  it  then  becomes  an  act  of 
Congress  without  further  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent. In  this  connection  it  should  be  empha- 
sised that  this  two-thirds  vote  does  not  mean 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  who 
are  present  and  voting,  but  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  This  provision  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  override  the  Presidential  objection. 
On  the  original  passage  of  any  bill  a  majority 
vote  only  is  required. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  fails  to 
sign  or  to  veto  any  bill  within  ten  days  (ex- 
cluding Sundays)  after  it  has  been  presented 
to  him,  the  bill  becomes  a  law  without  action 
by  him.  There  is  a  single  important  exception 
to  this  rule:  if  Congress  adjourns  before  the 
end  of  the  ten  days  the  President  need  not 
express  his  opinion  of  the  bill,  but  may  pay  no 
attention  to  it.  This  is  called  a  pocket  veto, 
presumably  because  the  President,  if  he  feels 
inclined,  may  put  the  bill  in  his  pocket  and 
ignore  it.  The  object  of  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  (Art.  I,  Sec.  VII,  Par.  2)  is  to 
protect  the  President  from  a  possible  flood  of 
bills  in  the  closing  days  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress. Cleveland,  more  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent, used  this  method  of  killing  legislation  of 
which  he  disapproved. 

In  the  states  of  the  American  Union  the 
veto  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  and  he 
may  nullify  any  act  of  the  state  legislature. 
Such  an  act,  however,  may  be  passed  again 
over  the  veto  by  a  vote  of  either  a  majority  or 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  each  house. 
In  cities,  following  the  example  of  the  nation 
and  the  state,  the  mayor  holds  the  veto  power 
over  ordinances,  which,  however,  may  be  re- 
passed over  his  objection. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  British 
North  America  Act  provides  that  copies  of  all 
laws  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  shall 
be  sent  by  the  Governor-General  to  London  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  There 
these  laws  are  duly  considered  and  at  any  time 
within  two  years  may  be  vetoed  in  case  they 
are  found  to  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
Empire.  Such  important  acts  are  beyond  the 
legitimate  powers  of  Canada  as  a  dependency. 
On  his  own  initiative,  except  as  he  is  advised 
by  the  Privy  Council,  the  Governor-General 
may  refuse  his  approval  of  any  bill  passed  by 
the  Parliament;  this  is  called  reserving  bills; 
any  bills  thus  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 


the  Empire  government,  he  forwards  to  the 

home  office  at  once  with  a  statement  of  the 

reasons  for  his  action.  wjr.z. 

Consult  Mason's  The  Veto  Power. 

YIADUCXy  vi'adukt,  a  long  bridge,  consist- 
ing usually  of  a  series  of  arches  of  masonry 
or  spans  of  steel,  carrying  a  roadway  or  railway 
tracks  across  a  valley.  The  term  is  also  often 
applied  to  the  elevated  roadways  built  in  cities 
to  relieve  the  congestion  of  streets.  The  via- 
duct is  a  special  sort  of  bridge,  which  was  first 
designed  in  America  and  the  best  t3i>e8  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  there.  The  com- 
monest kind  consists  of  a  series  of  rather  short 
spans  of  steel  or  concrete  supported  by  steel 
and  concrete  piers,  which  are  braced  in  all  di- 
rections. \ 

The  longest  viaduct  in  the  world  is  that 
which  crosses  the  Kaw  River  valley,  connect- 
ing Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
It  has  a  total  length  of  8,400  feet.  The  viaduct 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  2,685  feet  long  and  has 
a  maximum  height  of  185  feet.  The  Tunk- 
hannock  viaduct  (see  illustration,  page  921), 
completed  by  the  Lackawanna  Railway  in  1915, 
is  the  largest  concrete  viaduct  in  the  world.  It 
spans  the  valley  of  Tunkhannock  Creek,  at  a 
distance  of  240  feet  above  the  stream.  It  has 
a  length  of  2,375  feet  and  consists  of  ten  spans 
of  180  feet  each  and  two  of  100  feet  each. 
The  cost  of  this  viaduct,  including  that  of  the 
smaller  one  over  Martin's  Creek,  near  by,  was 
$12,000,000.  Other  notable  viaducts-  are  the 
Pecos  River  viaduct  in  Texas  (see  illustration, 
page  5773),  the  Kinsua  on  the  Erie  Railway, 
and  the  Gokteik,  in  Burma.    See  Bridgb. 

VICAR,  vik'er,  a  person  appointed  to  per- 
form duties  in  place  of  another.  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  the  Pope  calls  himself 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  He  also  has  his 
vicaVs  in  the  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  they,  in  turn,  have  their  sub- 
stitutes, or  vicars.  The  representative  of  a 
bishop  is  known  as  a  vicar-general.  In  the 
Church  of  England  a  vicar  is  a  clergyman  in 
charge  of  a  parish  where  the  main  tithes  go  to 
a  rector,  for  whom  he  acts  as  deputy. 

VICENZA,  vechen'tsah,  a  picturesque  city 
of  Italy,  about  forty  miles  northwest  of  Venice, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Vicenza.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  moat  and  walls,  now  almost  in 
ruins.  To  the  famous  architect  Palladio,  a 
native  of  Vicenza,  the  city  is  indebted  for 
many  of  its  finest  buildings,  including  the  pre- 
fect's palace,  the  Olympic  Theater  and  the 
Palazzo  (Palace)  della  Ragione.     The  central 
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square,  Piaizs  de'  Signori,  coDtains  a  carapanile 
270  feet  high.  The  Duomo,  a  fine  Gothic 
church  datiDg  from  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
enriched  by  many  paintings  of  ancient  mas- 
ters. The  leading  educational  institutions  in- 
clude an  academy  of  sciences  and  arts,  a  tech- 
nological school,  a  municipal  museum  and  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes.  Silk,  velvet,  linen, 
earthenware  and  paper  are  the  important  arti- 
cles of  manufacture.  The  province  of  Vicenza, 
which  extends  to  the  Alpine  ridges,  dividing 
Italy  from  the  Austrian  Trentino  in  Tyrol, 
Population  of  Vi- 
1  1915,  57,016. 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  the  person  who  succeeds 
the  President,  in  case  the  latter,  for  any  Con- 
stitutional reason,  is  permanently  unable  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  ofSce;  the  prefix  vice 
is  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  m  the  place  of. 

It  is  customary,  outside  of  the  American 
republic,  to  give  a  Vice-President  power  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  President,  because  his 
experience  will  be  valuable  if  he  is  called  on 
to  assume  the  higher  office.  In  the  United  States 
government,  however,  this  condition  does  not 
exist.  The  Vice-President  is  elected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
President;  he  must  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions— must  be  a  natural-bom  citizen,  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  fourteen  years;  and  he  takes 
the  oath  of  office  in  the  Senate  chamber  on 
the  same  day  and  immediately  after  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President.  But  here  the  pa> 
allel  ends,  for  the  President  wields  great  execu- 
tive power  and  is  the  responsible  head  of  the 
government;  the  Vice-President,  instead  of 
sharing  his  responsibilities  and  lightening  tus 
burden,  has  no  duties  except  to  preside  over 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate.  Not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  he  is  not  allowed  to  vote, 
except  in  case  of  a  tie.  Bis  salary  is  S12,000  a 
year,  whereas  the  President  receives  $75,000. 

If  there  ia  a  serious  defect  in  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  United  States  government, 
many  observers  deem  it  to  be  the  unimpor- 
Usce  with  which  the  office  of  Vice-President 
is  viewed.  He  suci'crcia  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent if  the  Isilter  dies.  i:i  removed  from  office 

£jB  permanently  incapacitated  from  perform- 

l^lhc  Vice-President  has  oc- 

[1  whose  succession  to  the 

■e  been  a  calamity;  very 

Juc  to  political  expedi- 

t  emphajtis  ia  laid  upon 
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fitness.  Five  Presidents— Tyler,  Fillmore,  John- 
son, Arthur  and  Roosevelt — were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents  and  succeeded  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  United  States  through  the  death  of  the 
incumbent.  -vrx. 

TICBBOY,  vyse'rov,  an  official  who  rules  a. 
province  or  colony  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign. 
The  name  means,  literally,  vice-king.  The  of- 
ficial title  of  the  chief  executive  of  British 
India  is  goverttor-geTieral,  but  he  is  usually 
called  viceroy.  This  title  is  also  frequently 
applied  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

VICKSBURG,  viks'bvTO,  Mibb.,  the  county 
seat  of  Warren  County,  was  the  third  largest 
city  in  the  state  in  1910,  but  second  in  191S, 
ranking  next  to  Jackson,  It  is  a  busy  port  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  western  state  bound- 
ary, and  is  236  miles  north  by  west  of  New 
Orleans  and  forty-one  miles  west  of  Jackson. 
Vicksburg  is  located  on  high  bluSs  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yaioo  River,  whose  natural 
course  was  diverted  through  an  old  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  in  order  to  give  the  city  its 
original  water  front.  Steamboats  make  regu- 
lar sailings. to  all  of  the  important  river  towns, 
and  railroad  transportation  is  provided  by  the 
Alabama  A  Vicksburg,  the  Vicksburg,  Shreve- 
port  &  Pacific  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley  roads.  The  population  was  20311  in 
1010  and  22^16  in  1916  (Federal  estimate). 

Vicksburg  occupies  a  site  seven  square  milee 
in  extent,  in  the  Walnut  Hills.  In  1862,_  when 
the  city  had  been  strongly  fortified  and  garri- 
soned, it  served  as  a  fortress  by  which  the 
Confederates  were  able  to  control  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Its  surrender,  after  numerous 
sieges,  on  July  4,  1863,  was  one  of  the  decisive 
defeats  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  War  of 
Secession.  North  of  the  city  ia  the  National 
Cemetery,  where  lie  buried  16,727  Federal  sol- 
diers, over  twelve  thousand  of  whom  are  un- 
known dead.  The  old  battle  ground  is  now  the 
National  Military  Park,  containing  more  than 
1,200  acres.  It  is  continuous  with  the  ceme- 
tery and  has  many  fine  monumenia  and  memo- 
Prominent  features  of  the  city  are  the  Fed- 
eral building,  courthouse,  city  hall,  public  li- 
brary and  a.  number  of  fine  old  structures 
which  survived  the  war.  The  leadiog  institu- 
tions  include  Saint  Aloysius  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Saint  Francis  Xavier's  Academy,  King's 
Daughters'  Home,  the  State  Charity  Hospital, 
a  sanitarium  and  an  infirmary.  Vicksburg  ia 
the  commercial  center  of  a  richly  productive 
cotton  section,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
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cotton  and  other  produce.  The  timber  re- 
sources are  also  important.  The  indusiriat  e»- 
tabltshments  of  the  city  include  railroad  ahops, 
lumber  mills,  cotton  compresses  and  cotton- 
seed-otl  mills,  foundries  and  maaufactoriea  of 
lumber  products,  molasses,  confectionery, 
wagons  and  ice. 

A  French  and  a  Spanish  fort  were  btiilt  near 
the  site  of  Vicksburg  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
in  I81I,  on  the  plantations  of  William  Vick  and 
John  Lane.  The  place  was  incorporated  in 
1840.  M.w. 

VICTOR  EHHAHDEL  n,  vik'tor  emman'u 
el  (1820-1878),  king  of  Sardinia  from  1849  to 
1861,  and  king  of  Italy  from  1861  until  hia 
death.  Becoming  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
Austria  and  thinking  that  his  son  could  obtain 
better  terms  from  that  country,  Charles  Albert, 
his  father,  abdicated  in  his  favor.  Victor  Em- 
manuel immediately  surrounded  himself  with- 
ministers  and  advisers  who  could  help  to  pro- 
mote the  commercial  greatness  of  the  country. 
His  celebrated  and  broad-minded  minister  Ca- 
vour  assisted  him  to  regulate  and  improve 
financial  conditions,  to  reorganiie  the  army 
and  to  secularize  Church  property.  The  latter 
brought  upon  Victor  Emmanuel  the  displeasure 
of  the  Pope,  and  he  was  excommunicated,  but 
he  asserted  his  independence  and  refused  to 
submit  to  Papal  demands. 

With  the  advice  of  Cavour,  Sardinia  joined 
England  and  France  and  sent  17,000  men  to 
take  part  in  the  Crimean  War.  In  1859  war 
was  declared  by  France  against  Austria,  and 
the  Auetrians  were  disastrously  defeated  at  Ma- 
genta and  Solferino.  Sardinia  did  not  derive 
any  of  the  expected  benefits  from  this  cam- 
paign, and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  compelled 
to  yield  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France. 

In  1S60  Tviscany,  Parma  and  Modena  were 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Garibaldi  turned  over  Sicily  to  the  king,  and 
Umbria,  throwing  off  the  authority  of  Pope  Pius 
IX,  was  annexed  to  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  on  March  17, 1861. 
In  1866  Venetia  was  ceded  to  Italy  by  Aus- 
tria, and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  gar- 
rison from  Rome  in  1870  that  city  was  annexed 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  country.  On 
his  death  in  1878  Victor  Emmanuel  II  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eon  Humbert  I. 

Consult  Goilkln'B  Life  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II; 
Holland's  Buildera  of  United  Italy. 
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VICTOR  EMMANUEL  m  (180^  ),  king 
of  Italy,  a  just  and  generous  ruler  who  has  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people.  He 
is  the  only  son  of  King  Humbert  I  and  Queen 
Mai^arita,  was  bom  at  Naples  and  was  called 
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Prince  of  Naples  until  he  succeeded  hia  father 
as  king  in  1900.  He  has  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  military  affairs,  having  entered  the 
army  as  second  lieutenant  and  risen  by  merit 
to  the  rank  of  general.  At  the  coronation  of 
Nicholas  II  of  Russia  he  was  present  as  hifl 
father's  representative,  and  occupied  the  same 
position  at  the  jubilee  celebrations  of  Queen 
Victoria  of  England.  In  1890  he  married  Prin- 
cess Helena,  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro  and  sister  of  Princess  Zorka,  wife 
of  Peter  Karagcorgevitch,  who  became  king  of 
Serbia  in  1003. 

The  king  of  Italy  is  democratic  and  broad- 
minded;  he  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  queen  in 
hia  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  his  people. 
He  is  the  father  of  three  children,  princesaes 
Yolanda  and  Mafalda  and  Prince  Humbert. 
During  the  War  of  the  Nations  no  conscripted 
soldier  in  his  armies  was  more  active  than  the 
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king.    He  kept  hiniBelf  constantly  in  the  field, 

enduring   hardships  and  exposing  himself  to 

dangers. 

Consult  Gardiner's  The  War  Lorda;  Vacares- 
co's  Kings  and  Queens  I  Have  Known. 

VICTORIA,  the  smallest  and  most  densely 
populated  state  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles, 
which  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  Great  Britain 
or  the  combined  areas  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Victoria  occupies  the  extreme  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  continent,  and  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape  (see  colored  map,  follow- 
ing page  488). 

People  and  Cities.  Victoria  ranks  second 
among  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
population,  being  surpassed  only  by  New  South 
Wales.  According  to  the  census  of  191 1  its  popu- 
lation in  that  year  was  1,315,551.  In  1916  it 
was  estimated  to  be  1,437,000.  Nearly  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  British 
descent;  over  three-fifths  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  state  live  in  cities  and  towns.  The 
chief  municipalities  are  Melbourne,  the  capi- 
tal; Ballarat,  Bendigo,  Geelong,  Warmambool, 
Castlemaine,  Maryborough,  Hamilton,  Mildura 
and  Stawell.    > 

Physical  Fjljttiires.  The  coast  liHe,  which  has 
an  extent  Of  about  800  miles,  is  extremely  ir- 
regular. Chief  among  its  numerous  indenta- 
tions is  the  magnificent  Port  Phillip  Bay,  one 
of  the  largest  and  deepest  land-locked  bays  in 
the  world.  It  has  an  area  of  875  square  miles 
and  an  entrance  barely  two  miles  wide,  afford- 
ing safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships.  At 
the  head  of  this  bay  is  situated  the  city  of 
Melbourne. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Victoria  is  traversed 
by  numerous  mountain  ranges  known  as  the 
Australian  Alps,  whose  highest  peak.  Mount 
Bogong,  has  an  altitude  of  6,508  feet.  This  re- 
gion is  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
eucalyptus  or  gum  trees,  some  of  them  being  of 
gigantic  proportions.  The  northwestern  portion 
consists  of  level  or  slightly  undulating  plains, 
covered  with  grass.  The  state  is  watered  by  a 
number  of  rivers,  most  of  which  flow  through 
fertile  and  well-settled  valleys.  The  chief  river, 
the  Murray,  for  a  distance  of  over  670  miles 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state, 
separating  it  from  New  South  Wales. 

Poria  has  a  warm,  pleasant  and  healthful 
e.  In  the  lowlands  the  temperature  sel- 
eaches  the  freezing  point,  but  in  summer 
ermometer  sometimes  registers  over  100® 


in  the  shade.  The  rainfall  is  usually  regular 
and  abundant,  but  droughts  sometimes  occur. 
Natural  ReBonrces.  Victoria  is  the  chief  agri- 
cultural state  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  pos- 
sesses over  six  million  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes  and  hay.  Grapes  take  the  lead 
among  fruits,  and 
much  attention  is 
given  to  the 
manufacture  o  f 
wine.  Stock  rais- 
ing ia  extensively 
carried  on,  and 
dairy  farming  is 
well  developed. 
Sheep  raising 
forms  one  of  the 
chief   sources   of 
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wealth,  the  state  having  over  12,000,000  sheep. 
•The  wool  clip  amounts  to  over  100,000,000 
pounds  a  year. 

The  chief  mineral  wealth  of  Victoria  consists 
in  its  gold  deposits;  gold  valued  at  about 
$9,000,000  is  mined  every  year.  The  total 
quantity  extracted  from  its  discovery  in  1851 
until  1914  was  73,958,615  ounces,  valued  at 
$1,476,000,000.  The  richest  fields  are  at  Ben- 
digo and  Ballarat.  Other  minerals  found  are 
silver,  antimony,  tin  and  coal. 

Commerce.  The  overseas  trade  of  Victoria  is 
extensive,  the  principal  exports  being  wool, 
dairy  products,  wheat,  wine  and  gold.  Most  of 
the  trade  is  with  England.  The  state  has  over 
3350  miles  of  railroads,  which  radiate  from 
Melbourne,  its  chief  city  and  port.  The  rail- 
roads are  owned  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Coyemment  and  History.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  the  governor,  is  appointed  by  the 
British  sovereign.  The  legislature  consists  of 
an  upper  house  of  thirty-four  members,  elected 
for  six  years,  and  a  lower  house  of  sixty-five 
members,  elected  for  three  years.  Women  have 
the  right  to  vote.  Victoria  sends  twenty-one 
members  to  the  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  this  part 
of  the  continent  was  made  in  1834,  and  in  1835 
the  colony  was  incorporated  within  the  terri- 
tory of  New  South  Wales.  In  1851  it  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  colony  and  named  Victoria, 
for  the  reigning  British  sovereign.  The  discov- 
ery of  gold  brought  large  numbers  of  settlers 
into  the  state,  which  developed  rapidly.  Vic- 
toria was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  federation  of 
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the  Australian  colonies  (see  Adbtiluja,  pages 
491  and  494),  and  has  kept  pace  with  its  sist«r 
(tates  in  enacting  advanced  legkalatioii  along  the 
line  of  social  and  political  democracy.       o^. 

Conmlt  Smith's  Cvolopaedia  o/  Tietoria; 
Turner's  Blatorv  of  tht  Colony  of  Viclorto. 

Related  SobleetB.  The  lollowlnK  articles  may 
be  consulted  In  connection  with  this  dlecusslon 
of  Victoria : 

Ballarat  Uelboume 

Oold  Uurray  Rtver 

VICTORIA,  vikio-ria  (1819-1901),  queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  empress  of  In- 
dia, one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  the  Brit- 
ish kingdom.  Her  reign  of  sixty-four  years  was 
a  period  of  unprecedented  industrial  develop- 
ment and  pros- 
perity and  sur- 
passed in  length 
that  of  any  of 
her  predecessors. 
Only  Louis  XIV 
of  France  of  alt 
the  crov 
heads   of  th 


adviser  in  many  important  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. Victoria  and  Albert  bad  four  sons  and 
five  daughters: 

Victoria,  the  Princess  Roval,  was  bom  In  1840. 
In  18S8  she  was  married  to  Crown  Prince  Fred- 
eric Wtttlam  or  Prussia,  afterward  emperor  of 
Germany,     She  died  In  1901. 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  In 
1841.  In  tSS3  he  vas  married  to  Princess  Alex- 
andra, daughter  of  the  Itlng  of  Denmark.  He  suc- 
ceeded hla  mother  in  1901  aa  Edward  VII.  and 
upon  hiB  death  was  succeeded  by  hla  son,  Oeorge 
V. 

Alice,  bom  In  1S4S,  was  married  to  Prince  Pred- 
eHc  William  of  Hesse  In  ISez  and  died  In  1878. 

Alfred,  duke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  In  1844.  waa 
married  lo  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  daughter  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  In  1871.  and  died  In  the  same 
year  as  his  mother. 

Helena,  bom  In  1846.  ifaa  married  to  Prince 
Christian  of  8c hleswlg-Mo] stein  In  18«6. 

Loulae.  bora  In  184S.  was  married  In  1871  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  later  Governor-General  of  Can- 
Arthur,  duke  of  Connnught,  bom  In  1860.  was 
married  In  1879  to  Princess  Louise  Marguerite  of 
Prussia.  He  was  formerly  Governor-General  of 
Canada, 

Leopold,  duke  of  Albany,  bom  In  18B3,  was 
married  In    1SS2  to  Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck 


longer.    She  was 

the  only  child  of 

the  duke  of  Kent, 

fourth  son  of  ~^''    "  >-' 

George  III.    Her  VICTORIA 

father  died  before   „  I"  tt'e  words  of  the  Eng- 

_,.  llsh  poet,  Alfred  Noyes,  she — 

Victoria     WHS     a   •     •     ■     •    mightily  reigned, 

year  old,  and  she   '""""'^  '"  *"«  P^^P'*'"  "'"■ 

was  brought   up   carefully  and   wisely   by  her 

mother  at  Kensington  Palace,  where  she   was 

bom. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  uncle,  William  IV,  the 
third  son  of  George  III,  on  June  20,  1837,  she 
inherited  the  throne  and  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster, June  28,  1838.  Her  education  in  poli- 
tics and  government  had  been  directed  by  the 
sage  and  loyal  Lord  Melbourne,  who  became 
her  first  counsellor,  and  to  him  much  credit  is 
due  for  the  queen's  wonderful  ability  and  her 
great  spirit  of  democracy.  She  realized  the 
responsibilities  of  her  position  and  said,  '"I 
have  immensely  to  do,  but  I  like  it  very  much 
— I  delight  in  this  work  ' 

In  February,  1840,  the  queen  was  married  to 
her  cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saie-Coburg-Gotha. 
The  marriage  was  not  only  one  of  happiness 
but  also  of  great  bene5t  to  the  kingdom,  for 
the  Prince  Consort,  a  student,  philanthropist 
and  business  man,  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  was  the  queen's  chief 
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Imponance  of  Her  Reign.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  signilicance  of  this  long  reign 
in  the  history  of  Ei^land.     Of  course  by  no 

means  the  greater  part  of  this  significance  was  ■ 
due  to  the  queen;  such  ministers  as  Peel,  Rus- 
sell, Palmerston,  Disraeli,  Gladstone  and  Salis- 
bury were  in  the  periods  of  their  power  the 
dominating  force  in  the  history  of  the  times. 
But  Victoria,  by  reason  of  her  clear-sighted- 
ness, her  moderation,  and,  abo\'e  all,  her  ster- 
ling character,  had  a  very  real  influence  on 
every  political  movement  of  importance. 

A  list  of  even  the  oulstandiDg  events  of  this 
reign  would  be  a  long  one;  certain  happenii^, 
however,  deserve  special  emphasis.  Canada 
passed  through  more  than  one  crisis  during  the 
period.  In  1837-1838  occurred  the  serious  di»- 
turbance  which  resulted  in  the  reuniting  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1867  the  con- 
federation of  Canada  was  effected.  In  India 
events  of  even  greater  moment  occurred.  The 
Sepoy  Mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  and  led  in 
the  next  year  to  Ihc  transfer  of  India  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Crown;  in  1876 
Victoria  formally  assumed  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India.  The  Opium  War  in  China  (1840-1842) ; 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  (1846) ;  the  Chart- 
ist agitation   (1843):  the  Crimean  War   (I8S4- 
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1856) ;  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Jews  (1858) ; 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  (1869) ; 
the  Chinese,  Abyssinian,  Ashanti,  Afghan  and 
Zulu  wars;  the  passage  of  a  number  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  measures;  the  establishment 
of  a  large  measure  of  British  control  in  Egypt; 
Australian  federation  (1900),  and  the  South 
African  War  were  some  of  the  additional  events 
that  rendered  this  reign  of  supreme,  impor- 
tance. Every  part  of  the  Empire  was  affected, 
and  it  may  be  said  truly  that  Great  Britain 
at  Victoria's  death  was  a  new  Great  Britain, 
differing  in  very  many  of  its  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples from  that  over  which  she  assumed  sway 
in  1837. 

After  the  death  of  Albert  in  1861  Victoria 
withdrew  from  social  life,  but  never  failed  in 
any  of  her  essential  duties  as  queen.  With 
impressive  ceremonies  the  people  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1887  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of 
her  reign,  and  ten  years  later  her  diamond  jubi- 
lee was  attended  with  even  greater  splendor. 
Her  death,  on  January  22,  1901,  at  her  winter 
home  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  profoundly 
mourned  throughout  the  world.  Among  all  the 
sovereigns  of  history  none  is  held  in  higher  es- 
teem by  Christian  nations.  e.bj>. 

Consult  Tooley's  The  Personal  Life  of  Queen 
Victoria;  Lipplncott's  Q%keen  Victoria:  Her  Oirl- 
hood  and  Womanhood;  Hird's  Victoria,  the 
Woman. 

Related  Subjects.  In  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  reign  the  reader  may  consult  the  fol- 
lowing articles  in  these  volumes: 

Albert,  Francis  Charles  Opium,  subhead 
Chartism  Opium  War 

Connaugrht,  Duke  of  Rebellion  of  1837 

Crimea,  subhead  Sepoy  Rebellion 

Crimean  War  South  African  War 

Great  Britain,  subtitle  Union,  Act  of 

History 

VICTORIA,  the  capital  city  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, is,  with  the  exception  of  Vancouver, 
the  largest  city  in  the  province.  It  is  situated 
on  a  small  but  safe  harbor  at  the  southeast 
end  of  Vancouver  Island,  which  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  at  this  point  by  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  It  is  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing center  on  Vancouver  Island,  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  attractive  residential  cities  in 
the  Dominion.  Its  climate  is  delightful;  vio- 
lent extremes  of  temperature  are  almost  un- 
known, and  flowers  blossom  outdoors  practi- 
cally throughout  the  year.  Population  in  1911, 
31,660;  in  1916,  about  60,000. 

Commerce  and  Industry.  Victoria  is  the  ter- 
minus of  two  railways,  the  Esquimalt  &  Na- 


naimo  (Canadian  Pacific),  running  northward 
to  Courtenay,  and  the  Victoria  &  Sydney,  run- 
ning to  Sydney,  eighteen  miles  away.  With 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  other  railways  of  the  mainland  it  has  con- 
nection by  steamer  with  Vancouver,  84*  miles 
northeast,  and  with  Seattle,  80  miles  to  the 
south.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  its 
shipping  is  with  other  Pacific  ports  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  and  with  China, 
Japan  and  Australia.  Victoria's  commercial 
importance  is  due  to  the  products  of  the  mines, 
the  forests  and  the  fisheries  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  adjacent  mainland.  It  is  the 
first  port  of  call  reached  by  incoming  steamers 
to  Vancouver  and  ports  on  Puget  Sound,  and 
is  visited  by  all  outgoing  steamers.  The  city's 
imports  are  worth  about  $10,000,000  a  year,  and 
the  exports  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Ship  building  and  repairing  is  naturally  a 
large  industry,  and  a  dry  dock  is  one  of  Victo- 
ria's important  plants.  The  city  has  over  150 
factories,  with  products  ranging  from  canned 
fish,  biscuits  and  soap  to  lumber,  furniture,  tents, 
paints,  brass  articles  and  machinery.  From 
1901  to  1911  the  value  of  Victoria's  manufac- 
tures increased  from  $2,617,000  to  $4,244,000, 
and  the  annual  average  is  now  considerably 
over  $5,000,000. 

Features  of  the  City.  Victoria  is  not  only  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  center,  but  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  residential  cities  in 
Canada;  it  is  chosen  as  a  home  by  many  per- 
sons of  independent  means,  and  is  a  resort  for 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  Victoria  is  the  parlia- 
ment buildings,  overlooking  James  Bay.  In 
addition  to  the  legislative  chamber  and  the 
government  offices,  the  building  contains  the 
provincial  library  and  fine  collections  of  natu- 
ral history,  minerals  and  agricultural  specimens. 
It  was  completed  in  1898,  and  was  formally 
opened  on  February  10  of  that  year.  The  cost 
was  over  $1,000,000  (for  illustration  see  British 
(DoLUMBU,  page  939).  Near  by  is  the  mag- 
nificent Empress  Hotel,  owned  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  the  two  buildings  mak- 
ing an  imposing  picture  for  travelers  arriving 
by  steamer.  Govemr::cnt  House  (the  residence 
of  the  lieutenant-governor),  the  Jubilee  Hos- 
pital, city  hall,  customs  house  and  poet  office 
are  other  handsome  buildings. 

Beacon  Hill  Park,  a  natural  pleasure  ground, 
deserves  special  mention.  It  faces  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  and  affords  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  views  in  the  world — over  the  waters 
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of  the  strait  to  the  snow-clad  heights  of  the 
Olympian  Range  and  the  noble  dome  of  Mount 
Baker.  Victoria  Arm  and  the  Gorge  form  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  water,  and  there  are  many 
other  bays  and  inlebs  which  lend  variety  and 
attraction  to  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  All 
parts  of  the  city  are  easily  accessible  by  elec- 
tric tramway. 

History.  Victoria  is  the  oldest  settlement  in 
British  Columbia.  It  dates  back  to  1846,  when 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post,  named  Fort 
Camosun,  was  established  on  the  site.  The 
town  was  platted  in  1852,  but  remained  merely 
a  trading  post  until  1858.  In  that  year  it  came 
into  prominence  as  the  result  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  mainland.  From  this  time  on 
Victoria  grew  rapidly.  It  was  incorporated  as 
a  city  in  1862,  and  in  1868  became  the  capital 
of  British  Columbia.  Until  the  founding  of 
Vancouver,  Victoria  was  the  largest  city  in  the 
province,  its  population  being  nearly  15,000  as 
early  as  1886.  After  1880  the  use  of  the  Esqui- 
malt  harbor,  three  miles  west,  as  a  base  for  the 
British  North  Pacific  fleet  helped  greatly  in 
increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Since 
1905  the  Esquimalt  harbor  has  been  open  to 
merchantmen,  and  the  Dominion  government 
is  spending  about  $10,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  wharves  and  a  dry  dock  at  Esquimalt, 
which  will  be  added  to  the  facilities  already 
offered  by  Victoria.  w.fj5. 

VICTORIA  CROSS,  the  most  coveted  and 
highly-prized  decoration  of  the  British  military 
and  naval  service.  In  shape  it  is  a  Maltese 
cross,  and  is  made  from  the  metal  from  guns 
captured  in  the  Crimean  War,  with  the  words 
For  Vcdour  inscribed  beneath  the  royal  crest. 
This  decoration  was  instituted  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1856,  to  be  granted  to  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors of  any  rank  for  notable  deeds  of  valor  in 
presence  of  the  enemy.  The  medal  is  worn 
suspended  from  a  ribbon — red  for  the  army, 
blue  for  the  navy.  A  pension  of  1250  a  year 
accompanies  this  decoration.  It  is  customary 
to  bestow  the  Cross  on  the  nearest  of  kin  to 
any  soldier  or  sailor  who  dies  from  wounds  re- 
ceived while  performing  the  qualifying  act  of 
valor.  Intrinsically  worth  five  or  ten  cents,  the 
Victoria  Cross  is  the  most  cherished  possession 
of  British  soldier  or  sailor,  and  as  the  French 
soldier  dreams  of  a  marshal's  baton,  so  the 
British  seeks  to  deserve  this  Cross. 

The  number  awarded  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  the  Nations  was  only  522.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  great  conflict  many  more  were 
granted,  because  of  numerous  acts  of  conspicu- 

asi 


ous  bravery,  yet  it  was  bestowed  sparingly, 
that  it  might  not  be  cheapened  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation.  In  strong  contrast,  the  Iron  Cross 
of  the  German  Empire  was  awarded  to  the 
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FOR  VALOR  AND  DISTINGUISHED 

SERVICE 

At  left,  the  pHceless  "V.C.  ;**  at  rlgrht.  the  badge 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Order. 

• 

number  of  more  than  2,000,000  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war  (see  Iron  Cross). 

Distinguished  Service  Order.  When  an  offi- 
cer's name  is  proposed  for  the  Victoria  Cross, 
the  feat  prompting  the  nomination  is  put  under 
official  scrutiny.  If  it  does  not  reach  in  valor 
the  superlatively-high  standard  set  for  the 
award  of  the  Cross,  yet  is  found  deserving  of 
high  recognition,  the  Distinguished  Service  Or- 
der may  be  conferred.  This  Order  is  reserved 
for  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.         f.8T.a. 

Consult  Parry's  The  V.C,  Ita  Heroes  and  Their 
Valour. 

VICTORIA  FALLS,  a  celebrated  cataract  in 
South  Africa,  discovered  by  Livingstone  in 
1855  and  named  by  him  in  honor  of  England^ 
queen.  The  falls  are  in  the  middle  course  of 
the  Zambezi  River,  in  the  British  possession  of 
Rhodesia.  The  river  approaches  the  chasm  at 
a  gentle  grade,  but  suddenly  dashes  over  a  cliff 
nearly  400  feet  high,  with  a  deafening  roar 
which  can  be  heard  for  twenty  miles.  The 
mist  and  flying  spray*  are  visible  for  nearly  ten 
miles,  and  because  of  this  cloud  the  natives 
named  the  cataract  Mosiroa-iuni,  which  means 
thundering  smoke.  The  Cape-to-Cairo  Rail- 
way crosses  the  river  near  the  great  falls,  on 
the  highest  bridge  in  the  world  (see  illustra- 
tion, page  1170) ;  Cecil  Rhodes  stipulated  that 
it  should  be  close  enough  to  the  great  cataract 
to  allow  travelers  on  the  train  to  feel  the  spray. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  has 
planned  to  utilize  the  enormous  water  power 
fqr  commercial  uses.  A  hotel  has  been  built 
foi^  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  numer- 
ous companies  have  been  formed  for  develop- 
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ing  land  and  minemls  in  the  region.  Victoiia 
Falls  are  over  twice  as  b:^  as  thoee  at  Niagua 
(see  NuoARA  Falls  and  River). 

TICTOBIA  HYAHZA,  niati'ta,  the  largest 
lake  in  Africa,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  River 
Nile.  Its  area  of  28,000  square  miles  is  about 
□iae-tenths  that  a(  Lake  Superior,  the  only 
larger  fresh-water  body  in  the  world.  It  lies 
partly  in  German  East  Africa  and  partly  in 
British  Uganda  (see  map,  opposite  page  81). 
Victoria  Nyanza  was  discovered  in  tS58  by 
Speke  and  Burton,  and  named  for  the  reigning 
English  queen.  Nyaiua  is  the  native  name  for 
lake. 

The  lake  is  3,775  feet  above  sea  level,  drains 
an  area  of  92W0  square  miles,  and  has  an  an- 
nual  rainfall  of  seventy-five  inches.  At  the 
point  where  it  opens  into  the  Victoria  Nile  it 
drops  over  Ripon  Falls.  Navigation  has  been 
carried  on  by  steamboats  since  1S98,  and  by 
native  craft  for  an  unknown  number  of  years. 
The  lake  is  rocky  and  shallow,  but  is  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Its  numerous  islands  were 
once  populated,  but  the  fatal  sleeping  aicknesa 
(which  see)  has  driven  all  of  the  natives  to 
regions  not  infested  with  the  carrier  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  tsetse  fly.  Entebbe,  Port  Bell  and 
Jinja,  the  chief  Uganda  ports  on  the  lake,  are 
connected  with  the  Uganda  Railway  terminus 
by  regular  steamship  lines.  Jinja  is  also  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Lake  Kioga. 

VICTOBIATILLB,  a  town  near  the  center  of 
Arthabaska  County,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
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way,  tbirty-wven  miles  by  rail  southeast  of 
Three  Rivers,  sixty-six  miles  southwest  of  Que- 
bec and  108  miles  northeast  of  Montreal.  There 
is  auto-bus  connection  with  Arthabaska,  the 
county  town,  two  and  a  IRlf  miles  southeast.  - 
Vietoriaville  receives  abundant  electric  power 
from  Shawenegan  Falls,  and  has  become  an  im- 
portant manufacturii^  center.  Among  its  many 
products;  which  have  an  annual  value  of  nearly 
ilfXIOfiOO,  are  chairs  and  other  furniture,  ma- 
ple syrup,  cheese,  clothing,  soda  water,  springs 
and  mattresses,  perfumes  and  builders'  supplies. 
There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  convent 
and  academy  for  boys.  Population  in  1011, 
3fJ2S;  in  191B,  about  4,600. 

VIcnfiA,  vikoon'ya,  an  alert,  active  animal 
of  the  camel  family,  found  at  great  elevations 
in  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  mountains  in 
South  America.  It  belonp  to  the  same  group 
as  the  llama,  guanaco  and  alpaca.  It  subsists 
on  grass,  and  is  usually  found  in  herds  of  from 
six  to  fifteen  females,  with  one  male  as  guide 
and  protector.  The  vicu&a  is  smaller  than  the 
guanaco,  being  about  two  and  one-half  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  and  has  a  long,  slender 
neck,  protruding  muzzle  and  long,  pointed  ears. 
It  is  hunted  for  its  fine,  short  wool,  which  is 
light  brown  in  color,  more  valuable  than  that 
of  the  alpaca  and  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  merino  sheep.  The  vicuna  has  never  been 
domesticated,  and  is  trapped  when  hunted,  in- 
stead of  being  shot,  so  its  hide  will  not  be  in' 
jured.    See  Guanaco. 
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TIENKA,  ,wrn'a  in  Gornmn  Wibn, 
wrn,  in  Ihe  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and 
the  metropolis  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  popula- 
tion the  fourth  cily  among  European  munici- 
palilics.  and  the  seventh  among  the  cities  of 
the  woriil  Ifee  City,  piige  1393),  The  most  re- 
cent oflii-iiil  censu*  (1911)  reported  the  popu- 
lation ii.s  2,031.498.  but  ut  the  outbreak  of  the 
W:ir  of  iho  Niitioru!  the  city  was  estimated  to 
hiive  n  populiilion  of  2,149,800.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  permanent  residents  are  Roman 


Cslholira  ami  are  of  Genn^.n  blood;  it  is  in  its 
sympathies  a  German  city.  It  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
plain  between  the  Carpathian  and  Alps  moun- 
tains, and  ia  330  miles  BoviCheast  of  Beriin. 
Though  the  population  is  less  than  that  ofthe 
German  capital,  the  area  of  Vienna  is  three 
times  that  of  Berlin. 

The  Austrian  capital  is  a  remaric^le  cit7 
from  many  points  of  view.  In  the  number  of 
imposii^  public  buildings,  representing  the  bast 
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in  modem  architecture,  and  in  extent  of  mag* 
nificent  squares  and  parks,  it  is  surpassed  by 
no  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  a  musical 
center  of  first  rank,  preserving  the  traditions  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  each 
of  whom  lived  and  worked  there  at  some  period 
in  his  career.  Within  recent  years,  from  Vienna 
have  come  many  notable  light  oi)era8,  and  in 
this  field  the  city  has  a  unique  place. 

The  Viennese  themselves  are  known  as  a 
hospitable  people  who  love  gayety,  music,  the 
dance  and  the  theater,  and  enjoy  life  in  a 
whole-hearted  way.  The  Viennese  atmosphere 
■  of  hospitality  and  good-fellowship  attracts  every 
year  in  normal  times  thousands  of  tourists  and 
pleasure  seekers,  and  art  and  music  students 
congregate  there  from  all  over  Europe  and 
America. 

General  Description.  As  it  is  organized  at  the 
present  time,  Vienna  is  divided  mto  twenty- 
one  districts,  all  but  ten  of  which  were  incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  the  city  after  1891.  A 
rampart  and  fosse  known  as  the  Ldnea  were 
built  around  the  original  city — ^the  first  ten 
districts  of  modem  Vienna — in  1704,  but  in 
1892,  when  a  number  of  the  outlying  suburbs 
were  annexed,  this  girdle  of  fortifications  was 
demolished,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Giutelstrasse,  a  handsome  boulevard.  The 
Ringstrasse,  another  spacious  boulevard,  and 
the  city's  most  famous  thoroughfare,  encircles 
the  nucleus  of  Vienna,  the  so-called  Inner 
City.  In  this  district  are  the  imperial  palaces, 
government  buildings  and  many  other  impos- 
ing edifices. 

Until  1857,  when  the  modernization  of  Vi- 
enna began,  the  course  of  the  Ringstrasse  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  inner  fortifications.  An 
arm  of  the  Danube,  known  as  the  Danube  Ca- 
nal, intersects  the  city  in  a  northwest-southeast 
line,  and  is  crossed  by  many  beautiful  bridges. 
A  small  stream,  the  Wien,  flows  into  the  canal. 
Many  of  the  narrow,  irregular  streets  of  the 
Inner  City  remain,  but  others  have  been  re- 
placed by  modem  avenues,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  district  is  very  impressive.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  over  half  of  the  area  of  the 
newer  districts  is  occupied  by  woods,  private 
gardens,  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  the  work- 
ing people  are  forced  to  live  in  sections  far  too 
densely  populated  for  comfort.  Apartment 
buildings  are  the  rule,  private  homes  the  ex- 
ception. 
i  Notable  Buildings.  A  conspicuous  object 
near  the  central  part  of  the  Inner  City  is  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Stephen,  one  of  the  few 


medieval  edifices  of  this  essentially  modem 
municipality  and  the  most  famous  church  in 
Austria.  Its  graceful  spire  rises  to  a  height  of 
450  feet,  and  from  the  summit  one  may  enjoy 
an  inspiring  view  of  the  great  city,  the  winding 
Danube  and  the  distant  hills.  Southwest  of 
the  church  is  a  spacious  area  occupied  by  a 
group  comprising  the  imperial  palace,  or  Hof- 
burg.  Since  the  thirteenth  century  this  great 
pile,  representing  hundreds  of  years  of  building 
and  many  different  styles  of  architecture,  has 
been  the  official  residence  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  buildings  is  the 
Imperial  Library,  which  contains  800,000  vol- 
umes, many  priceless  manuscripts  and  valuable 
art  collections.    See  Hapsburo. 

The  main  body  of  the  Hofburg  is  separated 
from  the  Ringstrasse  by  spacious  gardens,  and 
on  the  boulevard,  just  opposite  the  palace,  are 
two  beautiful  domed  buildings  in  Italian  Ren- 
aissance style — the  Imperial  Museums  of  Art 
and  of  Natural  History.  To  the  west  of  the 
museums  is  the  Palace  of  Justice,  in  German 
Renaissance  style,  and  beyond  it  are  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  approached  by  a  portico 
of  columns.  The  Parliament  Houses  represent 
a"  modem  adaptation  of  Greek  architecture. 
The  Rathaus,  or  town  hall,  which  stands  in  a 
small  park,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
city.  It  is  an  example  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  exhibits  a  wonderful  elaboration  of  orna- 
mental detail.  Its  block  tower  is  320  feet  high. 
The  Rathaus  contains  the  city  library,  the  His- 
torical Museum  and  a  municipal  collection  of 
weapons. 

North  of  the  Rathaus  Park  is  the  great 
quadrangular  building  of  the  University  of  Vi- 
enna (see  subhead,  below),  a  superb  example 
of  the  Tuscan  Renaissance  style.  The  Court,  or 
Hofburg,  Theater,  another  Renaissance  stmc- 
ture,  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Ringstrasse, 
opposite  the  Rathaus.  Other  fine  buildings  on 
the  boulevard  include  the  Opera  House,  a 
worthy  rival  of  the  one  in  Paris,  the  Academy 
of  Art,  the  splendid  home  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and 
Industry.  Other  handsome  edifices  rise  in  the 
sections  outside  the  boulevard,  and  both  the 
Inner  City  and  the  districts  beyond  are  beau- 
tified with  gardens,  parks,  squares  and  impos- 
ing monuments. 

Institutions.  Vienna  possesses  many  educa- 
tional, scientific,  art  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. The  public  picture  gallery,  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  is  noted  for  its  collection  of 
paintings,  especially  those  of  Viennese  artists 
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acuMiy.    Vienna  is  the  lead- 
.  xiii:«orvial  center  of  Austria, 
.  .•.  :ill  the  important  railway 
.5^-.    It  lies  at  the  point  where 
iiom  Pctrograd,  Berlin,  Paris 
.  ^lo^vi.    The  Danube  Canal  has  been 
.xi  mio  u  ^Tvixi  harbor  by  the  construc- 
.    I  kvk  Ht  its  entrance,  and  the  city  is 
:,  ;^  iv»ii-  till  important  Danube  port.    There  is 
^iv.iL   iiuuiufsicturing  activity  in  Vienna,  espe- 
vKiU\   lu  the  field  of  artistic  wares,  and  in  the 
iK'nauiV  of  its  shops  this  city  may  be  com- 
iKiU'd  with  Paris.    Other  lines  of  manufacture 
iiu'ludo  iimchinery,  clothing,  textiles,  chemicals, 
iuu!«ictil  instruments  and  malt  liquors.    The  im- 
portant articles  of  trade  include  coal,  iron,  art 
publications  and  manufactured  products. 

Government  and  History.  Vienna  is  practi- 
cally independent  in  matters  of  administration, 
but  is  nominally  subject  to  the  Diet  and  the 
governor  of  Lower  Austria.  In  alternate  years 
the  Delegations  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Hun- 
garian Parliaments  meet  in  Vienna  (see  Aus- 
TRiA-HuNG.\RY,  page  505).  The  city  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  Celtic  settlement  which  the  Ro- 
mans seized  and  converted  into  a  fortified  camp 
early  in  the  Christian  Era.  It  was  called  by 
them  Vindobona.  The  date  of  the  adoption  of 
the  name  Vienna  is  obscure,  but  the  name  is 
mentioned  in  a  document  of  1130.  During  the 
Crusades  the  place  became  a  prosperous  trad- 
ing center,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Hapsburg  nilers  of  Austria  made  it  their  capi- 
tal. In  later  European  history  it  was  a  storm 
center  of  many  wars,  and  on  July  28,  1914,  when 
the  Austrian  government  declared  war  on  Ser- 
bia, it  became  the  first  war  capital  of  Europe. 

Vienna.    Founded  in  1365  by 

rV,  the  University  of  Vienna 

Idest  and  best  European  insti- 

Icaming.    It  is  organized  into 


.irriirtmcnts  of  law  and  political  science,  tho- 
oJog>'.  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  its  med- 
ical college  has  a  world-wide  reputation  because 
of  the  variety  of  its  clinics  and  the  famous  spe- 
cialists who  direct  them.  The  librarj',  founded 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  contains  over 
857,000  volumes  and  manuscripts.  Connected 
with  the  university  are  seminaries,  museums, 
finely-equipped  laboratories,  an  observator>'  and 
a  botanical  garden.  The  regular  student  enroll- 
ment is  over  5,000,  and  there  are  more  than 
630  instructors.  rj>.m. 

VIENNA,  Congress  of,  a  convention  which 
remade  the  map  of  Europe  after  Napoleon's 
downfall.  It  was  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  the  winter  of 
1814-1815.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia,  whose  alliance  had  sent  the  defeated 
Napoleon  to  exile  in  Elba,  secretly  agreed  to 
rule  the  Congress  in  their  own  interest,  but 
Talleyrand,  the  French  delegate,  shrewdly  took 
advantage  of  their  dissensions  over  the  division 
of  Poland  and  Saxonv,  and  forced  them  to  ad- 
mit  him  to  their  number. 

Europe  was  busy  for  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards in  undoing  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
The  French  Revolution  had  awakened  the 
spirit  of  nationality  all  over  the  continent,  but 
the  members  of  the  Congress  saw  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  represented  kings, 
not  peoples.  They  joined  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, countries  of  different  language,  customs 
and  history,  thus  causing  a  war  in  1830.  They 
gave  Pnissia  the  Rhine  provinces,  Au^stria  most 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  Russia  a  wedge  of  Pol- 
ish territory  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  all 
without  consulting  the  people,  thus  arousing 
disputes  which  contributed  to  the  War  of  the 
Nations  a  centurv  afterwards. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  (which  see)  owes  its 
origin  partly  to  attempts  of  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  French  prince  in  South  America. 

VIKINGS,  m' kings.    See  Northmen. 

VILLA,  vecl'ya,  Fk.\n  Cisco,  or  Pancho 
(1877-  ),  a  Mexican  bandit  and  revolution- 
ist whose  raids  across  the  American  border  in 
1916  brought  the  United  States  close  to  a  state 
of  warfare  wnth  Mexico.  His  real  name  ^"as 
DoROTEO  Arango;  Villa  was  assumed  after  he 
became  involved  in  the  Madero  revolution. 

He  became  an  outlaw  in  early  youth,  and 
during  the  Diaz  regime  a  reward  was  offered 
for  his  capture.  When  Diaz  was  forced  to  re- 
sign in  1910,  Villa  joined  cause  with  Madero, 
serving  under  Huerta,  but  the  subsequent  revo- 
lution against  Huerta  found  him  supporting 
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CarranEa.  Crafty  and  without  any  sense  of 
loyalty,  he  soon  turned  against  Carranza,  and 
throughout  the  year  1915  his  forces  were  con- 
tinually at  war  with  those  of  the  Proviaional 
President.  Representatives  of  the  two  leaders 
met  late  in  the 
year  to  arrange  a 
truce,  but  Car- 
ranza  refused  to 
guarantee  Villa's 
safety  and  in- 
sisted that  he  be 
treated  as  an  out' 

In  1916  the 
bandit  chief  be- 
gan  depredations 
in  United  Stales 
territory,  and  on 
March  S  the 
town  of  Colum- 
bus. N-  M„  was 
raided.  This  out-  FRANCISCO  villa 
rage  caused  President  Wilson  to  order  out 
United  States  troops.  Though  the  expedition- 
ary force  penetrated  500  miles  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  troops  were  recalled  early  in  1917 
without  having  succeeded  in  capturing  Villa. 
He,  meantime,  had  found  safety  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses.  Though  he  resumed  his  occu- 
pation of  banditry  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Americans,  he  was  careful  not  to  encroach  on 
United  States  soil.  See  Mexico,  subtitle  Gov- 
ernmenl  and  History. 

VILLEINS,  vil'inz,  a  class  of  serfs  in  feudal 
times  who  were  allowed  by  their  overlords  to 
cultivate  portions  of  land  for  their  own  use  on 
condition  of  performing  menial  service.  The 
villeins  were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  their  chil- 
dren were  bom  into  bondage,  but  they  were  af- 
forded protection  by  the  state  against  extreme 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  their  masters.  Lands 
held  in  villeinage  frequently  passed  from  father 
to  son  until  right  by  prescription,  or  long  use, 
was  acquired,  but  the  villeins  themselves  were 
■till  under  compulsory  service.  As  their  sole 
title  to  these  lands  was  merely  a  copy  of  the 
entries  on  the  court  roll,  in  time  they  came  to 
be  called  tenants  by  copy  of  court  roll,  and 
their  tenure  was  known  as  a  copyhold.  Villein- 
age ceased  to  exist  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  was  never  formally  abolished  in  England. 
The  word  villein  has  come  down  in  the  form 
t>tUain,  and  in  current  usage  means  a  rogue, 
though  this  har^  signilicance  did  not  originally 
attach  to  it.    See  Feudal  System. 


TIL'U  (the  p(uial  of  villtu),  are  minute 
projections  which  cover  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine.  This  surface  may  be 
compared  to  the  "pile"  on  velvet.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  villi  is  to  absorb  nutritious  matter 
from  the  food  digested  by  the  intestine.  Each 
villus  consists  of  a  framework  of  connective 
tissue,  covered  with  a  layer  of  cells  and  having 
in  the  center  lymphatic  vessels  called  lacteals. 
These  lacteals  are  filled  with  a  milky-white 
liquid  during  the  process  of  digestion.  Near 
the  surface  of  the  villus  is  a  layer  of  muscular 
tissue,  beneath  which  there  is  a  network  of 
blood  vessels.  See  Lacteals;  Ltmph,  subhead 
The  Lymphatic  System. 

VIL'HA,  a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Rus- 
sia, capital  of  the  government  of  Yilna,  situ- 
ated at  the  intersection  of  three  railway  lines 
and  on  the  navigable  Vilia  River.  It  is  436 
miles  southwest  of  Petro^ad  and  225  miles 
northeast  of  Waraaw  (see  map,  following  page 
2092).  Vilna  is  a  religious  and  educational 
center  for  Orthodox  Greeks,  Roman  Catholice 
and  Jews,  and  possesses  many  notable  cathe- 
drals, monasteries  and  schools.  As  a  whole  the 
city  lacks  distinction,  beAiiwe  of  the  irregularity 
of  its  plan  and  its  lack  of  modem  improve- 
ments. The  industrial  establishments  include 
manufactories  of  tobacco  products,  knit  goods, 
clothing  and  other  commodities,  and  there  is 
an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  timber.  The 
city  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century,  and  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  became  the  capital  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1795.  In 
1915,  during  the  War  of  the  Nations,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans.  Population  in  1913, 
203,940.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Jews,  Poles 
and  Lithuanians,  and  the  city  is  an  important 
center  of  Jewish  life. 

VINCEHITES,  vinsenx',  Ind.,  the  county 
seat  of  Knoi  County.  It  was  old  before  most 
American  cities  were  first  settled,  a  fortress  and 
town  when  the  untouched  forests  grew  over 
Chicago.  It  is  so  old  that  only  Saint  Augus- 
tine, down  on  the  southeastern  peninsula,  and 
Santa  Fe,  away  out  on  the  southwestern  desert, 
may  compare  with  it.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Wabash  River,  the  southwestern  state  bound- 
ary, 117  miles  southwest  of  Indianapolis  and 
151  miles  east  of  Saint  Louis.  It  is  served  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  and  the  Vandalia 
railroads.  The  population  was  14,895  in  1910, 
and  17,645  in  1916,  t^e  latter  figure  a  Fedeisl 
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The  city  is  the  seat  of  VincenneB  University, 
the  oldest  institution  of  hi^er  learning  in  the 
state,  and  has  a  176,000  Federal  buildine;  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  erected  at  a  coat  of  1116,- 
000;  a  public  library,  a  courthouse,  a  city  hall, 
the  homes  of  several  fraternal  orders,  two  hoe- 
pitaJs,  two  orphans'  homes  and  a  county  poor 
asylum.  There  are  a  number  of  parks  and 
playgrounds;  the  largest,  Lincoln  Park,  con- 
tains forty-&ve  acres.  Of  historic  interest,  are 
the  old  territorial  legislative  hall,  tbe  first  in 
Indiana;  the  home  of  William  Henry  Harrison 
while  he  wa*  territorial  governor;  Fort  Knox 
and  Fort  Sackville,  and  Indian  mounds.  There 
are  oil,  gas  and  coal  fields  in  the  vicinity.  In 
addition  to  the  enterprises  connected  with  these 
resources,  Vincennes  has  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  an  iron  rolling  mill,  a  cajming  factory  and 
manufactories  of  structural  steel  for  bridges, 
window  glass,  farm  implements,  furniture  and 
buttons. 

About  1732  the  French  established  a  fort 
near  what  had  been  the  Bit«  of  a  Piankasfaaw 
Indian  village.  The  settlement  which  gradu- 
ally grew  up  about  the  fort  was  first  known  as 
"The  Post,"  and  latel"  as  "Post  Vinsenne,"  in 
memory  of  it«  historic  founder,  Francois  Mor- 
gan de  Vinsenne.  In  1763  it  was  taken  by  the 
British,  but  in  1779  was  captured  by  Col.  George 
Rogers  Clark  in  the  name  of  Virginia,  and  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1783.  From  1801 
to  1818  Vincennes  was  the  capital  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Indiana.  It  became  a  city  in  1856. 
Alice  of  Old  VinceTitiea,  a  novel  by  Maurice 
Thompson,  relates  an  appealing  romance  of  the 
early  days.  C.B.C. 

Consult  Fowetl'a  HMortc  Totona  of  the  We<(- 

VIN'CBNT,  George  Edgab  (1804-  ),  an 
American  educator  and  university  president, 
the  son  of  John  H.  Vincent,  founder  of  the 
Chautauqua  idea  and  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (see  Vincent,  John  Hetl). 
He  was  bom  at  Rockford,  111.,  was  graduated 
from  Yale  University  in  1885,  and  for  a  year 
was  engaged  in  editorial  work.  After  traveling 
for  a,  time  in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Chautauqua  Press,  and  in  ISBS 
•raa  made  vice-president  of  the  Chautauqua 
iiteraty  and  Scientific  Circle,  of  which  he  was 
eiected  president  in  1907. 

**ean*j„ie,  in  1894,  he  had  become  a  mem- 
■h^  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
^^^(/  ^y  1904  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  full 
^^Ht-  q/*  sociology.  From  1900  to  1007  he 
^^Hq  ^y    tiie  junior  colleges,  and  from  1007 
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to  1911  dean  of  the  faculties  of  arts,  literature 
and  Bcienee.  Professor  Vincent  was  unusually 
successful  in  his  classroom  work,  and  won  a  wide 
reputation  as  lec- 
turer and  occBi- 
sional  speaker. 
In  1911  he  suc- 
ceeded Cyrus 
Northrup  as 
president  of  the 


Un; 


sity 
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Minnesota, 
in  1917  left  Min- 
nesota to  accept 
the  presidency  of 
the  Rockefeller 
Foundation 
(which  see).  He 
has  published 
Social  Mind  artd  Education,  and,  with  Albion 
W.  SmaU,  An  Introduelion  to  the  Study  o} 
Society. 

VIHCBHT,  John  Heti,  (1832-  ),  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  best  known  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chautauqua  Assem- 
bly movement,  which  developed  the  Chautau- 
qua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  He  was 
bom  at  Tuscaloosa,  A!a.,  began  to  preach  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  to  fit  himself  for  his 
chosen  work  studied  at  Wealeyan  Institute, 
Newark,  N.  J.  After  holding  various  pastor- 
ates in  the  East  he  was  transferred  to  Rock 
River  Conference,  in  Northern  Illinois,  and 
preached  in  and  near  Chicago,  In  1885  he  es- 
tablished the  Swnday  School  Quarlerl]/,  in  the 
nert  year  the  Sunday  School  Teacher,  and  from 
1668  to  1884  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Sunday  School  Union  and  editor  of 
its  publications. 

Meanwhile,  in  1S74,  he  helped  to  found  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  was  chancellor  from 
1878  until  IDOO  of  the  greater  Chautauqua 
movement  which  he  helped  to  inspire.  He  was 
chosen  bishop  in  1888,  with  headquarters  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  in  1900  was  made  resi- 
dent bishop  in  charge  of  the  European  work, 
retiring  in  1904  from  the  active  work  of  the 
episcopate.  A  son  of  Bishop  Vincent  is  GecHge 
E.  Vincent,  since  1917  president  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  Bis  publications  include 
Little  Footprints  in  Bible  Lands,  Earthly  Foot- 
steps of  the  Man  of  Galiiee,  The  Chautauqua 
Movement  and  Family  Worship  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year.    See  CsAinAUQUA. 

VWCI,  veen'che,  Lbonahdo  da  (1452-1619), 
an    Italian    arti^    of   the    High    ! 
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whoee  Last  Supper,  painted  on  t!he  wall  of  the 
refectory  of  the  monaatery  of  Santa  Maria 
delle  Gtssie,  at  Milan,  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  puDtinga.  Leonardo  was  a  man  of  al- 
moet  univera&i  genius.  In  the  One  arts  he  dis- 
tinguished him- 
self not  only  as 
a  painter  but  eis 
ft  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, musician  and 
art  critic;  he  was 
alsc 


and  military  en- 
gineer, an  anato- 
mist,  a   botanist, 

and  a.  geologist — 

in  fact,  a  student 

of  all   the  physi-   priceless    Latl    Supper    and 

cal    and    mathe-  "'""*  ^'"'■ 

matical  sciences.    He  attempted  eo  much  that 

he  was  not  able  to  carry  many  uniJertakingB  to 

completion,   but   his   few   creations  bear   the 

stamp  of  genius. 

Leonardo  was  bom  at  Vinci,  not  far  from 
Florence,  and  very  early  in  hfe  gave  evidence 
of  the  diversity  of  talents  which  distinguished 
him  in  later  yeais.  He  soon  surpassed  bis  in- 
structor, Verrocchio,  the  celebrated  Florentine 
painter.  When  thirty  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  service  of  Ludovico  il  Moro,  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  ordered  the  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper.  Though  faded  and  injured  by  smoke, 
dampness  and  clumsy  efforts  to  retouch  it,  the 
Latl  Supper  is  still  a  marvel  of  spiritual  beauty. 
It  shows  the  moment  after  Christ  has  an- 
nounced that  one  of  His  disciples  will  betray 
him,  and  depicts  the  consternation  of  the 
Twelve  with  wonderful  realism.  The  grouping 
of  the  picture  is  also  worthy  of  admiration — 
Christ  in  the  center  and  the  dieciples  in  groups 
of  three  on  either  side. 

In  Milan,  Leonardo  made  his  influence  last- 
.ing  by  the  founding  of  an  Art  academy.  After 
the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  French,  he 
went  to  Florence,  where  he  painted  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  easel  pictures,  the  wonderful 
portrait  of  Mona  Lisa  del  Giocondo,  a  Floren- 
tine lady  ot  prominence.  The  "inscrutable" 
smile  of  this  lady  has  been  the  subject  of  end-  ' 
less  discussion,  and  it  is  said  that  Leonardo 
caused  her  to  assume  her  mysterious  exprefflion 
by  having  music  played  during  the  sittings.  In 
1911  this  priceless  painting,  commonly  known 
as  MoTia  Luia,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
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the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  was  cut  from  its  frame. 
Two  years  later  it  was  recovered  from  the  thief, 
an  Italian,  who  stole  it  out  of  patriotic  motives. 
In  1502  the  artist  was  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer and  architect  of  the  Pope's  irmy,  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  visit  many  of  the 
fortified  posts  in  the  Papal  dominion.  The 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  serv- 
ice of  France.  King  Francis  I  interested  him- 
self in  this  versatile  genius  and  assigned  for  his 
use  the  Chateau  Cloux,  near  Amboise,  where 
he  died.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Ca- 
thedral of  Milan  a  marble  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  Among  his  later  works 
are  the  famous  Viripn  oj  the  Rocks,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  and  a  figure  of  Saittl 
John  the  Baptiit,  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on 
painting.  bji.k. 

ConBult  Bell's  Oreat  MoBtert. 

TIN'EGAK,  a  sour  liquid  of  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish color,  used  extensively  as  a  condiment 
and  in  pickling  end  preserviDg  foods.  Its  sour- 
ness is  due  to  the  active  principle,  acetic  acid, 
which  it  contains,  but  the  special  flavor  and 
odor  thqt  distinguish  one  brand  of  vinegar 
from  another  are  determined  by  the  materials 
used  in  the  manufacturing  process.  The  amount 
of  acetic  acid  in  vinegar  varies  from  four  to 
eight  per  cent. 

There  are  two  general  methods  employed  in 
vinegar  making — the  natural  fermenting  proc- 
ess and  the  so-called  quick  process.  The  for- 
mer method  consists  in  exposing  beer,  weak 
wines  or  cider  to  air  until  they  turn  sour 
through  the  converaion  of  the  '  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid.  The  process  is  slow,  and  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  temperature.  The  active  ferment 
which  brings  about  this  change,  called  mother 
oj  vinegar,  may  usually  be  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  as  a  slimy  scum.  Malt  vinegar  is 
popular  among  the  English,  and  in  America 
cider  vinegar  is  extensively  manufactured. 

In  the  quick  process,  impure  dilute  alcohol 
is  poured  into  vats  or  casks  containing  beoch- 
wood  shavingi  soaked  in  strong  vinegar.  There 
arc  holes  in  the  vats  to  permit  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  air.  As  the  alcohol  soaks  down 
through  the  shavings  it  is  partly  changed  into 
vinegar  by  coming  in  contact  with  mother 
of  vinegar  and  with  oxygen.  The  liquid  as  it 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask  is  drawn  off  . 
and  again  poured  in  at  the  top,  and  the  process 
is  repeated  until  the  alcoholic  solution  is  COB- 
verted  into  vinegar. 


Cheap  vinegars,  which  usually  contain  some 
adulterating  material,  should  be  avoided.  The 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  common  adulter- 
ant, can  be  detected  by  the  simple  process  of 
boiling  together  a  small  quantity  o[  vinegar 
and  potato  starch,  and  adding  iodine  to  the 
mixture  when  cool.  Iodine  will  turn  the  mix- 
ture blue  if  the  vinegar  ie  pure,  but  will  cause 
no  change  in  the  color  if  a  brand  containing 
acid  is  used.  Because  acetic  acid  combines 
with  lead  to  form  lead  acetate,  which  is  a 
deadly  poison,  vinegar  or  foods  containing  it 
must  not  be  placed  in  metal  vessels.  Glass 
and  porcelain  uteneila  alone  are  absolutely  safe 
for  the  purpose.    See  Acetic  Aon. 

VIH'LAtJD,  the  name  given  to  a  region  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  which  was 
visited  and  explored  by  Norsemen  several  cen- 
turies before  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  In 
986  BJami  Herjulfson,  a  Norwegian  Viking,  was 
driven  near  this  coast  by  storms  while  he  was 
.  voyaging  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  but  the 
land  was  not  explored  until  the  year  1000,  when 
it  was  visited  by  Lcif  Ericson,  son  of  Eric  the 
Red.  He  named  it  Vinland  (also  spelled  Vtnc- 
landaad  Winclarul)  because  of  the  grapes  found 
growing  there.  Several  attempts  were  made 
afterwards  to  settle  the  country,  but  none  was 
successful.  Authorities  do  not  know  the  exact 
location  of  Vinland,  but  believe  that  it  lay 
somewhere  between  Delaware  and  Labrador. 
There  have  not  been  wanting  scholars,  how- 
ever, who  have  assigned  a  very  definite  situa- 
tion to  the  explorations  and  settlements  of  the 
Norsemen  in  America.  An  American  antiqua- 
rian of  the  late  nineteenth  century  gained  wide 
credence  for  his  theory  that  the  banks  of  the 
Charles  River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
were  the  site  of  one  settlement.  Even  more 
widespread  is  the  belief  that  Norumbege,  as  the 
Norse  settlement  was  called,  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  and  there  is  pointed 
out  there  a  building  which  these  early  visitors 
are  supposed  to  have  constructed.  This  is  the 
Round  Tower,  or  Old  Mill,  of  which  Longfellow 
wrote  in  his  Skelelon  in  Armor. 


VI'OL,  a  class  of  stringed  instruments  that 
are  of  special  interest  as  the  immediate  an- 
a  of  the  modem  violin  and  other  bowed 
jnts  allied  to  it.    The  viol  of  the  fif- 
y  represented  the  culmination  of 
s  of  development,  and  may  be 
kical  of  the  class.    It  had  a  flat 
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back,  from  fiVte  to  seven  strings,  sloping  shoul- 
ders and  a  broad,  thin  neck,  and  was  made  in 
several  siies.  The  modem  violin  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  small  siie,  called  treble  viol;  the 
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modem  viola,  which  is  about  one-seventh  larger 
than  the  ordinary  violin,  evolved  from  the  sec- 
ond size,  or  tenor  viol.  The  next  size,  the  baa, 
was  the  precursor  of  the  violoncello,  or  cello; 
and  the  largest,  the  double  basa,  was  tJic  prede- 
cessor of  the  modem  double-bass  viol.  See 
Vioun;  Violoncelw;  Orchestra. 

TI'OLET,  a  group  of  flowering  plants  whose 
blossoms  are  amoi^  the  most  attractive  of  all 
cultivated  or  wild  flowers.  They  are  common 
to  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  blooming  in 
early  spring  in  shady  dells,  along  mossy  banks 
of  streams,  and 
even  on  barren, 
gravel  hillsides. 
Low    clusters    of 


■  sy.l 


■art- 


shaped  I 
partly  conceal  the 
five-petaled  blos- 
soms, each  on  a 
slender  flower' 
stalk.  Although 
certain  varieties 
bear  white  and 
yellow  blooms, 
the  blue  and  pur- 
ple are  universal 
f  .  Violets !— deep-blue  violets! 

tavorites.    April's  loveliest  coronets; 
Among  the  latter  '^''^'^the'^^ai'e''  """'"  *""  '" 
B.re   the   common    Klasd  by  the  dew,  woq'd  by 
purple      meadow,    None"'by^hl'Tew  of  the  twi- 
or    hooded,    ape-  ^'8''* 

cies ;    the    bird'g-  violet. 

joot  violet,  whose 
blue  and  purple,  golden-hearted  flowers  often 
bloom  twice  a  year,  and  the  Englith,  March  or 
xaeet  violet,  the  flower  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Yale  College  as  its  emblem.  The  dog  vio- 
let is  so  called  by  the  English  because  it  lacks 
fragrance,  "dog"  being  a  term  of  contempt,  and 
is  quite  different  from  dog-tooth  tnotel,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  lily  family  and  not  a  violet 
at  all.    The  velvety  panety,  snother  garden 


the    deep-blue* 
'LAnnoH :  Tke  Vioiet. 
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favorite,  is  a  cultivated  species  of  wild  violet. 
Bee  Pambt. 

Consult  AJlen-Brown'B  The  Ffotet  Book;  Qallo- 
ways  CammeroUil  Violet  Culture. 

TI '  OLIK ,  proDOUQced  also,  vioUn' ,  the 
stringed  iustrumeDt  in  univereal  favor  both  as 
a  solo  instrument  and  for  orchestral  work. 
Vhat  may  be  called  the  foundation  of  the  or- 
chestra is  made  up  of  the  "strings" — the  violin, 
viola,  cello  and  double  baas  (see  Orchestra). 
In  sweetness  and  brilliance  of  tone  and  in  range 
and  power  of  expression,  the  violin  yields  to  no 
other  instrument.  Like  other  bow  instruments, 
it  has  a  hollow,  wooden  chest,  consisting  of  two 
slightly  arched  surfaces,  the  back  and  the  belty, 
united  by  sidepieces  or  ribs;  a  acrofi,  or  head,  in 
which  are  placed  the  piiu,  or  keys,  for  tighten- 
ing or  loosening  the  strings;  the  neck,  attached 
to  the  chest;  the  finder  board,  resting  on  the 
neck;  and  itrings,  fastened  at  one  end  to  the 
belly  by  a  tailpiece  and  at  the  other  to  the 
tuning  pins.  The  strings  passing  over  the  belly 
are  raised  up  from  it  by  a  bridQe. 
_  On  the  belly  are  two  /-shaped  sound  holes, 
opposite  each  other.  The  strings,  four  in  num- 
ber, are  of  catgut,  the  lowest  being  covered 
with  silvered  copper  wires.  The  belly  is  usu- 
ally made  of  pine;  the  back,  neck  and  sides 
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<o)  acroll;   (&)  keys:  <c)  p«g  box :  (d)  nngrer 

bottrd;    (e)   ROund   holea :    (/)    bridge;    ig)    tall 

of  sycamore;  the  bridge,  of  stippled  maple, 
■nd  the  finger  board  end  tailpiece  of  ebony. 
The  sounds  are  produced  by  drawing  a  bow 
■croes'the  strings.  The  bow  consists  of  a  piece 
of  rosewood  averaging  about  twenty-seven 
ioebes  in  length,  to  which  are  attached  long 
horsehair  threads.  These  threads  can  be  tight- 
ened or  loosened  by  means  of  a  screw.  By 
tightening  the  threads  the  performer  is  able  to 
increase  the  volume  of  the  sound. 

The  violin  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  smalleat^ize  viola  (see  Viol),  a  class  of 
bowed  instruments  having  a  flat  back,  sloping 
shoulders,  «-6hapcd  sounding  holes  and  a  short 
finger  board  with  frets.  The  art  of  violin  mak- 
ing reached  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  uxteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cea- 
turiea,  especially  in  the  city  of  Cremona,  Italy. 
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Cremona  produced  several  of  the  world's  most 
famous  violin  makers,  notably  Antonio  Stradi- 
varius,  Niccolo  Amati  and  Giuseppe  Guameri, 
Celebrated  masters  of  violin  making  also  ap- 
peared in  Germany  and  France.  This  instru- 
ment has  inspired  some  of  the  noblest  compo- 
sitions of  the  great  composers.  Modem  violin 
players  who  have  won  fame  include  Kubelik, 
Kreisler,  Ysaye,  Maud  Powell  and  Miscba  El- 

.     Consult  Abele's  The  VioUn  and  Its  Story, 

VIOLONCELLO,  veolonehel'o,  known  gen- 
erally as  cello,  a  large  instrument  of  the  violin 
class,  which  the  performer  holds  between  the 
knees.  In  the  orchestra  it  has  a  place  between 
the  violin  and  the  double  basa.  It  was  evolved 
from  the  bass  viol  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century-  The  cello  is  an  important 
solo  instrument,  having  a  rich  singing  tone 
which  is  even  more  ^mpathetic  than  that  of 
the  violin.  It  has  four  gut  strings,  the  lower 
two  being  covered  with  silvered  copper  wire, 
and  its  bow  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  violin, 
although  the  instrument  itself  is  much  larger. 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Brahms  and  Mendels- 
sohn composed  beautiful  solos  for  the  cello. 

VI'PEa,  a  family  of  venomous  snakes  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Vipers  are  distiur- 
guished  by  a  flat,  triangular  head,  plainly  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  neck,  and  by  a  catlike 
pupil  of  the  eye.  In  most  of  the  species  the  top 
of  the  head  is  covered  with  small  scales.  The 
common  viper,  the  only  poisonous  reptile  found 
in  Great  Britain,  is  generally  less  than  two 
feet  long,  and  is  usually  colored  brownish- 
yellow,  with  zigiag  markings  on  its  back  and 
black,  triangular  spots  on  its  sides.  Its  bite  is 
seldom    fatal,   but    usually    causes   pain   and 

The  so-called  pit  viper,  found  in  America,  is 
distinguished  by  a  deep  pit  between  the  eye 
and  the  nostrils,  which  is  connected  with  the 
brain  by  a  well-developed  nerve.  This  pit  is 
evidently  an  organ  of  sense,  like  the  eye  or 
ear,  but  scientists  have  not  yet  learned  what  its 
service  is  to  the  snake.  Some  observers  believe 
that  it  is  the  organ  of  a  sixth  sense,  and  that 
man  may  never  hope  to  understand  it  because 
be  has  no  such  sense  himself. 

Many  of  the  best-known  and  roost  dreaded 
serpent*  of  America  belong  to  the  viper  family. 
The  copperhead,  the  moccasin  and  the  rattle- 
snake are  all  pit  vipers. 

VIRCHOW,  vur'chmi,  (in  German,  feer'Ko), 
RunoLT  (1821-1902),  a  German  scholar,  distin- 
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guished  as  a  Bcientist,  educator,  physician  and 
legislator.  His  moat  important  ant)  moat  en- 
during labors  were  in  the  field  of  pathology,  the 
study  o(  diseases.  His  great  work  on  this 
branch  of  science,  Cellular  Pathology,  was  pub- 
lished in  1858,  and  it  not  only  won  the  accept- 
ance of  the  medical  authorities  but  it  displaced 
for  all  time  the  pathological  theories  previously 
held.  He  originated  and  firmly  established  the 
principle  that  the  laws  working  in  disease  are 
similar  to  those  operating  in  health,  though 
subject  to  different  conditions,  and  he  made 
important  discoveries  concerning  various  dis- 
eases. These  and  many  other  achievements  in 
his  special  field  give  him  undisputed  claim  to 
the  title  of  "father  of  modem  pathology." 

Virchow  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and 
shopkeeper  of  Schivelbein,  Pomerania.  He  at- 
tended the  common  school  in  his  native  vil- 
lage, later  was  a  pupil  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Koelin,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  Berlin 
to  study  medicine,  and  in  1847  became  lecturer 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  His  brilliant  work 
in  the  study  of  diseases  had  already  gEuned  for 
him  a  reputation,  and  he  was  shortly  commis- 
sioned by  the  German  goveniment  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  and  cure  of  typhus  fever  in 
Silesia.  At  the  same  time  be  founded  the  peri- 
odical of  which  be  remained  the  editor  until  his 
death,  and  which  became  famous  the  world 
over  under  the  name  Virchoi^s  Arekives. 

The  political  disturbances  of  1848,  the  year  of 
revolutions  throughout  Europe,  widened  his 
sympathies  and  his  interests,  but  his  too  ardent 
friendship  for  the  reform  element  cost  him  his 
univeraity  position,  and  he  found  it  advisable 
to  retire  to  Wiirsburg.  The  following  year  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  pathological 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  achiev- 
ing in  this  position  such  renown  that  he  was 
recalled  to  Berlin  in  1856,  where  he  made  the 
department  of  pathology  the  most  famous  of 
jt8  kind  in  Europe.  His  field  of  activity  con- 
tinued to  widen.  In  1859,  as  member  of  the 
•  Municipal  Council  of  Berlin,  he  vigorously  op- 
,  porcd  the  despotic  police  system  then  in  vt^ue, 
■nd  three  years  later,  having  been  elected  to 
the  Prussian  Did,  he  rose  to  the  leaderahip  of 
the  opposition  in  thjit  budy.  From  1880  to 
s  a  prominent  figure  in  the  German 
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sewage  problem  of  Berlin,  and  under  his  direo> 
tion  sewage  farms  were  established  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  meet  the  needs  of  the 
city  at  the  present  time,  while  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  them  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
operation.  Virchow  was  also  a  distinguished 
archaeologist,  and  was  able  to  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  Schliemann  in  the  letter's  researches  in 
Hiseariik  and  in  the  plains  of  ancient  Troy  (see 
AacHASOLOOT) .  B.M.w. 

VIS'DEK,  a  town  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  Manitoba.  It  is  <m)  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  forty-seven  and  a 
half  miles  west  of  Brandon,  and  is  the  point  at 
which  the  Brandon-Saskatoon  line  branches 
from  the  main  line.  It  is  also  the  termiaua  of 
a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
The  town  ships  considerable  grain,  and  its  five 
elevators,  with  a  total  capacity  of  200,000  bush- 
els, are  conspicuous  features.  Two  machine 
shops,  a  creamery,  pump  factory  and  the  town's 
acetylene  gas  works  are  also  noteworthy.  Popu* 
lation  in  1911,  1,500;  in  1916,  about  2,000. 

VISED,  vir'eo,  a  family  of  very  small,  in- 
sect-eating birds,  keeping  closely  to  foliage,  and 
from  their  greenish  color  commonly  known  as 
grcenlets.  They  are  found  only  in  America, 
and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  tropics.    A 


RED-ETED  VIHEO 

few  migratory  species  reach  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
red-eyed  vireo,  distinguished  by  a  conspicuous 
white  line  with  a  black  border  over  its  red  eye. 
From  its  continually  repeated  conversational 
note,  this  vireo  is  often  called  the  preacher  bird. 
It  builds  a  neat,  cup-shaped  nest  which  it  sus- 
pends from  a  forked  branch.  The  eggs  are 
white,  with  a  few  dark  specks  or  spots.  They 
are  three  or  four  in  number. 
VIH'GIL.    See  Vkbcil. 


r  IBGINIA.  virjin'U,  thp  northcmmost 
State  of  the  South  Atlantic  group  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  earliest  permanent  English 
colony  in  America,  and  at  one  time  the  term 
Vtrginia,  given  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  thia 
colony  in  honor  of  Eliiabeth,  the  "Virgin 
Queen,"  was  applied  to  much  of  the  southern 
coast  region. 

Virginia  ie  diatinguiahed  as  the  birthplace  of 
eight  of  the  country's  Presidents,  a  greater 
number  than  have  been  bom  in  any  other  state, 
and  well  may  be  called  the  "Mother  of  Presi- 
denta."  Because  it  has  given  to  the  Union 
not  only  these  Presidents,  but  such  statesmen 
■a  Mason,  Henry,  Marshall,  Randolph  and 
Clay,  and  because  it  at  one  time  embraced  the 
tenitoiy  from  which  were  created  Ihe  Northwest 
Territoiy  and  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia,  it  has  earned  the  title  of  "Mother  of 
States  and  Statesmen."  In  early  documents  the 
colony  was  alluded  to  as  the  "Colony  and  Do- 
minion of  Virginia"  and  later  aa  the  "Dominion 
of  Virginia, "or  merely  the  "Ancient  Dominion," 
hence  the  state  is  popularly  known  as  the  Old 
Dominion. 

SiM  and  Location.  In  shape  Virginia  is 
roughly  triangular,  with  the  apex  to  the  north ; 
.Maryland,  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
are  on  the  northeast  and  ea«t;  North  Carolina 
forms  a  horizontal  base  on  the  south;  and  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  bound  the  sloping  side 
on  the  west.  Having  an  area  of  42.627  square 
miles,  of  which  2,365  square  miles  are  water,  it 


rank.>)  lliirty-fifth  in  g\ie  and  is  a  little  less  than 
twice  the  aize  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  consider* 
ably  larger  than  two  of  its  northern  neighbwa, 
West  Virg'Q'a  and  Maryland,  combined. 

The  People.  The  population  has  steadily  in- 
creased with  the  industrial  development  since 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Secession.  On  January 
1,  1917,  the  number  of  inhabitants  nas  esti- 
mated by  the  Census  Bureau  to  be  2,202,522;  in 
1910,  with  a  population  of  2,061,612,  it  ranked 
twentieth  in  population  among  the  states.  The 
average  density  of  the  population  was  512  per 
square  mile,  as  compared  with  30.9,  the  average 
number  per  square  raiie  in  the  United  States. 
Over  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  population  were 
negroes,  this  proportion  being  slightly  smaller 
than  that  which  had  existed  for  the  previous 
150  years.  The  negroes  are  still  indispensable 
as  field  laborers  in  the  plantations  of  Eastern 
Virginia  and  are  also  employed  as  factory 
hands.  As  freemen  they  have  made  some  prog- 
ress, and  many  have  acquired  small  farms  of 
their  own.  Of  the  foreigners,  the  Germans, 
Irish,  English,  Russians,  Italians  and  Scotch  are 


Although  the  number  and  site  of  the  cities 
and  towns  have  recently  increased,  in  1910  over 
three-fourths  of  the  population  still  lived  in 
rural  communities,  Richmond,  the  capital,  is 
the  largest  city,  and  in  1916  had  an  estimated 
population  of  156,687.  Norfolk,  Roanoke, 
Portsmouth,  Petersburg,  Danville  and  Lynch- 
burg are  other  important  cities. 
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.  More  than  half  of  the  iohabitanta  of  the 
gtate  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church ; 
about  one-fourth  are  Metbodista,  and  the  re- 
maining fourth  are  chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  faiths. 

Education.  Although  there  were  state  funds 
(or  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
whites,  there  were  no  regular  free  schools  in 
Virginia  before  the  War  of  Secession.  In  1S70 
a  public  school  system  was  established  for  the 
education  of  both  white  and  colored  children. 
The  system  woa  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  education  consisting  of  the  governor,  attor- 
ney-general and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction.   In  1902  three  experienced  edi 
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Among  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
supported  by  the  state  are  William  and  Mary 
.College,  founded  at  Williamsburg  in  1693,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Harvard  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  learning  in  the  United  States;  the 
state  university  at  Charlottesville,  established 
in  1819  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  the  Vji^nia 
Pol3^echnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg;  the  Vir- 
ginia MditaTy  Institute  at  Lexington,  called  the 
"West  Point  of  the  South :"  a  normal  school 
for  white  teachers  at  Farmville  and  one  for 
negroes  at  Petersburg,  and  industrial  schools  for 
women  at  Harrisonburg  and  Fredericksburg. 
The  Medical  College  of  Virginia  at  Richmond 
is  partially  under  state  control,  and  the  Hamp- 


elected  by  the  senate  and  one  city  auperintend- 
ent  and  one  county  superintendent  were  added 
to  the  board,  and  since  that  date  the  state 
superintendent  has  been  elected  by  the  people 
instead  of  by  the  legislature.  There  is  a  com- 
pulsory-education law.  and  in  1910  fifty-six  per 
cent  of  the  total  school  population  was  en- 
rolled in  schools.  In  this  same  year  15.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  was  unable  to  read 
and  wnte,  but  this  is  a  lower  percentage  than 
the  Bvern^  (ot  ^\^r:  Bnii^h  Atlantic  states. 
^Oepartiuents  oi  Hgricultiire,  domestic  science 
I  manual  training  ha\'e  been  established  in 
Virginin  has  led  the  etat«s 
p  /omiatioa  of  school  and  civic  leagues  in 
>ol  lll^Iril:ls.  Cuiiperative  educational 
'■'i  by  the  citiiena  to 
1 1  ment  of  education  in 
if  school  buildings. 


I  the  highest  point  of  land 

ton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  an  in- 
dustrial  school  for  negroes  and  Indiana,  is  aided 
by  the  state. 

Among  the  many  private  colleges  are  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's  College  at  Lynchburg, 
Roanoke  College  at  Sulcm,  Harapden-Sidney 
College  near  Farmville,  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege at  Emory,  Bridgewater  College  at  Bridge- 
water,  Fredericksburg  College  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Vintinia  Christian  College  at  Lynchburg, 
and  a  Baptist  college  for  negroes  at  Richmond. 
There  are  also  academies  and  seminaries  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  , 

Inatitotiona  of  Cbaiity  and  CorrectiotL  Alt 
county,  mimicipal  apd  private  as  well  as  state 
institutions  of  charity  and  correction  are  under 
the  control  of  a  state  board.  State  institutions 
include  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Williams- 
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burg,  Marion  and  Staunton,  the  first  being  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States;  an  asylum  for  in- 
sane negrpes  and  a  state  hospital  at  Petersburg ; 
an  epileptic  colony  and  institution  for  the 
feeble-minded  at  Madison  Heights;  a  state 
farm  at  Lassiter;  a  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  at  Staunton;  an  institution  for  the 
colored  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  Newport 
News ;  Catawba  Sanatorium  at  Catawba,  and  a 
penitentiary  at  Richmond. 

The  Land.  The  state  is  divided  into  three 
principal  sections,  varying  in  industries  and  re- 
sources. 

The  low  shores  of  "Tidewater  Virginia"  are 
cut  into  many  peninsulas  by  the  tidal  estuaries 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  shells  and  animal 
remains  imbedded  in  the  soil  show  that  the  sea 
once  covered  all  of  this  section.  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  broad  estuaries  are  thus  drowned 
river  valleys,  the  Bay  being  the  finest  example 
of  this  formation  in  the  world.  The  long,  nar- 
row neck  lying  between  the  Bay  and  the  At- 
lantic, known  as  the  "Eastern  Shore,"  is  no- 
where more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above 
sea  level.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  sandy  beaches 
enclose  salt  marshes  and  lagoons,  and  many 
shallow  bays  penetrate  the  west  shore.  Skirting 
the  west  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  particularly 
in  the  Southern  counties,  there  are  dense  forests 
of  pine,  cedar,  juniper  and  cypress,  and  in  the 
extreme  south  is  the  great  Dismal  Swamp. 
From  the  low  shores  the  land  gradually  rises 
to  the  "middle  country,"  a  region  of  rolling 
white  hills  canned  by  the  deep  channels  of  riv- 
ers and  devoted  chiefly  to  tobacco  raising.  On 
the  west  the  gently  undulating  fields  merge  into 
the  low,  broken  ranges  of  "Piedmont  Virginia," 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains. 

Between  the  domelike  peaks  of  this  beauti- 
ful mountain  range,  the  rivers  have  cut  deep 
gaps,  or  notches,  which  are  bordered  by  forest- 
clad  slopes.  The  notch  through  which  the 
Potomac  flows  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  spots  in  this  region,  famous  for 
its  scenic  splendor.  Toward  the  south,  the 
range  expands  into  a  broad  plateau  and  the 
peaks  become  higher,  White  Top,  near  the  Ten- 
nessee border,  rising  5,530  feet  above  the  sea. 

Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  lies  the  garden  spot  of  the  state,  the 
famous  Valley  of  Virginia,  through  which  flow 
the  Potomac,  Shenandoah,  James,  Roanoke  and 
the  Kanawha,  or  New,  rivers,  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  detached 
mountain  spurs  there  are  many  very  beautiful 


scenes,  including  Luray  Caverns  and  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge,  the  latter  considered  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

A  range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  rugged 
and  carved  with  deep  ravines,  separates  the 
great  valley  from  Kentucky.  The  Alleghanies 
are  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  their  fertile 
valleys  and  mineral  wealth  are  building  up  im- 
portant industries  in  this  section.  The  natural 
beauty  and  mineral  springs  attract  many  visi- 
tors. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.  The  eastern  and  larger 
part  of  the  state  is  drained  into  the  Atlantic 
and  its  great  arm,  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  western  mountains  and  cross 
the  state  in  a  general  southeasterly  direction. 
The  most  important  river  within  the  state  is 
the  James,  which,  rising  in  the  Alleghanies, 
breaks  through  a  gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
descends  in  a  fine  cascade  known  as  Balcony 
Falls.  It  empties  into  the  foot  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  a  tidal  estuary.  Other  large  rivers  emp- 
tying into  the  Chesapeake  are  the  Potomac, 
forming  the  boundary  with  Maryland  and  fed 
by  the  North  Branch,  the  South  Branch  and 
the  Shenandoah;  the  Rappahannock;  the  Mat- 
tapony  and  the  Roanoke. 

The  larger  rivers  are  navigable  into  the  heart 
of  the  state;  at  the  head  of  their  tidal  waters 
are  Virginia's  largest  cities,  and  at  their  broad 
mouths  are  splendid  harbors.  The  landlocked 
harbor  of  Hampton  Roads,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
James  River,  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  navies 
of  all  the  great  nations  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world.  In  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Piedmont  regions,  the  streams  tumble  over 
rocky  ledges  in  short  falls  and  develop  power 
of  great  value,  which  is  as  yet  not  fully  uti- 
lized. 

The  southwestern  part  of  the  state  is  drained 
by  the  New  River,  which  flows  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Ohio,  and  by  the  Holston, 
Clinch  and  Powell  rivers,  which  flow  south- 
west to  the  Tennessee. 

Virginia's  only  large  inland  body  of  water  is 
Lake  Drummond,  which  lies  in  the  heart  of 
Dismal  Swamp.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
amber-colored,  and  since  it  is  known  to  keep 
pure  for  long  periods  of  time,  it  is  used  by 
many  vessels  leaving  Portsmouth  for  extended 
voyages.  The  dreary  swamp  enclosing  the  lake 
is  so  densely  overgrown  with  trees  that  there 
is  little  underbrush,  and  the  falling  leaves  and 
branches  which  have  been  accumulating  for 
centuries  have  formed  a  bed  of  black  peat 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep. 
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THE  MINE 

Iron  Ore 
Coal 
THE    FARM 

Strawberries 
Green  Grain  Hay 
Peaches 
Mules  sold 

Rye 

Calves  sold 

Cultivated  Hay 

Cotton 

Hogs  sold 

MilK 

Sheep  sold 

Oats 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Horses    sold 

Psanvits 

Biitter 

Poultry  raised 

Eggs 

Apples 

Timothy,Clover 

Hogs  slaughtered 

Garden  N^getables|Il!l 

Fbtatoes 

Cattle  sold 

Tobacco 

Winter  Wheat 

Corn 


VIRGINIA   PRODUCTS  CHART 
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Millions  of  Dollars  Annually 
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THE  FACTORY 

Lumber  Jimber 
Tobacco 
Flour.Grist 
Railroad  ShopWarK 
Leather 
Fertilirers 
Peanuts  prepared 
Cotton  Goods 
Shoes 

Fo\jndry,MBdiinc  shqs 
Iron, Steel 
Pointing ,  Publishing 
Custom  -Ground  FIout 
Meat  RacKing 
Raper,Wx>d-pulp 
Leather  Goods 
Bread,  etc. 
Carriages  yagons 
Hosiery.Knit  Goods 
CoKe 

Cooperagp .  eta 
Sheet  Metal 
Clay  Products 
C  armingPreservin^ 
Mens  Clothing 
SilK 

Confectiortery 
Manufactured  Gas 
Furniture,  eta 
Marble  ,StoneWorK 
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Climate.  The  climate  of  Virginia  is  mild  and 
equable,  owing  to  the  numerous  arms  of  the  sea 
which  penetrate  the  coast.  The  western  moun- 
tains form  a  barrier,  shutting  out  the  violent 
wind  and  rain  storms  from  the  northwest.  The 
temperature  gradually  becomes  cooler  toward 
the  west,  and  though  some  of  the  poorly- 
drained  swamp  regions  in  the  tidewater  section 
are  hot  and  malarial,  the  climate  in  the  "middle 
country"  and  western  sections  is  healthful  and 
delightful.  The  mountains,  where  the  summers 
are  cool,  are  the  summer  resorts  of  the  state, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  notably 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  there  are  famous  ocean 
resorts.  The  rainfall,  averaging  forty-four 
inches  annually,  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
state. 

Agriculture.  Owing  to  the  mild  climate,  long 
summers  and  abundant  rainfall,  agriculture  is 
the  leading  industry  of  the  state.  The  soil  of 
Jtern  shore  and  of  the  tidewater  section 
le  marl  especially  adapted  to  the  grow- 
jetables,  and  extensive  truck  gardens 


occupy  this  part  of  the  state.  Peanuts  are  an 
important  product  of  this  region  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  state,  North  Carolina  alone 
among  the  states  having  a  larger  crop. 

The  great  tobacco  plantations  which  have 
been  so  important  in  Virginia's  history  are  in 
the  central  section,  the  southern  counties  being 
part  of  the  famous  "golden  tobacco  belt,"  where 
the  finest  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  grown. 
In  the  output  of  tobacco,  Virginia  ranks  third 
among  the  states,  Kentucky  and  North  Caro- 
lina being  first  and  second. 

The  Piedmont  region  is  the  orchard  of  the 
state,  the  middle  counties  being  famous  for 
the  Albemarle  pippins.  On  the  mountain  slopes 
there  are  extensive  vineyards  and  grazing  lands, 
and  in  the  great  valley  large  crops  of  com, 
wheat  and  other  cereals  are  grown. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  state,  in  order  of 
their  value,  are  com,  wheat,  hay  and  forage, 
most  of  which  is  timothy  and  clover,  tobacco,* 
potatoes,  other  vegetables,  including  sweet  po- 
tatoes,  and  peanuts.    The  cotton  fields  cover 
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only  about  36,000  acres;  the  crop  of  cotton 
is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  Southern 
state.  Besides  apples,  of  which  two  million  to 
five  million  bushels  are  annually  produced, 
peaches  and  other  orchard  fruits  are  raised. 
Strawberries  are  the  most  important  small  fruit. 
Dairying  and  the  raising  of  live  stock,  espe- 
cially the  breeding  of  fine  horses,  are  important 
in  the  hilly  regions,  where  the  blue  grass  flour- 
ishes. Agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
been  established,  and  demonstrations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  state. 

Forests.  About  one-half  of  the  land  area  is 
woodland,  which  furnishes  the  raw  material  for 
the  chief  manufacturing  industry  of  the  state. 
The  eastern  and  middle  counties  produce  the 
greater  part  of  the  yellow  pine,  the  principal 
lumber  of  the  state,  and  oak,  walnut,  hickory 
and  other  hardwood  timbers  supply  a  great 
number  of  sawmills  and  factories  in  the  western 
sections.  Lumbering  is  one  of  the  state's  old- 
est industries;  in  1608  a  cargo  of  cedar  posts 
and  walnut  boards  was  sent  to  England,  and  by 
1630  sawmills  were  in  operation.  There  are 
over  283,800  acres  of  national  forests  in  the 
western  mountains  and  in  the  great  valley.  In 
1916  the  office  of  state  forester  was  created. 

Fisheries.  In  the  sheltered  waters  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  tidal  rivers  are  the  largest 
oyster  beds  in  the  world.  The  Bay  furnishes 
four  times  as  many  oysters  as  all  other  places 
on  the  United  States  coasts.  The  oysters  found 
in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  east  of  Hampton  Roads, 
are  the  most  highly  prized.  Other  sea  foods, 
including  shad,  menhaden,  clams,  alewives, 
crabs,  croaker  and  bluefish,  are  caught,  but 
over  two-thirds  of  the  income  from  the  fisheries 
products  represents  the  value  of  oysters. 

Minerals.  The  extensive  and  varied  mineral 
resources  of  Virginia  are  still  largely  undevel- 
oped. The  coal  fields  cover  1,750  square  miles, 
principally  in  the  western  counties.  The  an- 
nual output  is  steadily  increasing  and  now  ex- 
ceeds 7,000,000  long  tons,  placing  Virginia 
among  the  ten  leading  coal-producing  states  in 
the  Union.  The  field  of  bituminous  coal  south- 
west of  Richmond  was  the  earliest  worked  coal 
field  in  the  United  States,  and  it  supplied  Phila- 
delphia before  the  great  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
were  opened.  Its  richness,  however,  was  practi- 
cally exhausted  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Stone  products,  including  talc,  soap- 
stone,  marble,  granite  and  other  building  stones, 
are  second  in  importance  among  the  mineral 
products  of  the  state.  Clay  products  and  lime 
rank  third  and  fourth  respectively  among  the 


state's  mineral  products,  and  iron  is  produced  in 
considerable  quantities,  the  state  being  sur- 
passed by  only  six  states  in  the  output  of  this 
metal. 

The  mining  of  salt  has  long  been  important 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  state  and  in  the 
great  valley.  Sand  and  gravel,  p3Tite,  copper, 
zinc  and  lead  are  produced,  and  gypsum,  as- 
bestos, mica,  feldspar  and  arsenic  are  found  in 
small  quantities.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs,  noted  for  the  medicinal  value  of  their 
waters,  and  such  well-known  health  resorts  as 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  have  grown  up  around 
them.  Over  2,900,000  gallons  of  these  waters 
are  annually  sold,  adding  no  small  item  to  the 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products,  which  an- 
nually exceeds  $16,000,000. 

Manufactures.  Virginia  has  entered  upon  a 
period  of  industrial  growth.  The  water  power 
in  the  Piedmont  region,  the  abundance  of  raw 
materials  from  the  field  and  forest,  cheap  water 
transportation  and  good  harbors  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  rapid  industrial  development. 

The  lumber  and  timber  products  are  the  most 
important  of  the  manufactures,  and  mills  and 
factories  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Tobacco  products  are  second  in  importance, 
and  next  to  New  York  City  and  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.,  Richmond  has  the  largest  tobacco  industiy 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  The  milling 
of  flour  and  grist,  the  building  of  cars  and  gen- 
eral shop  construction,  the  tanning  of  leather, 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  the  grinding 
and  roasting  of  peanuts,  are  other  large  indus- 
tries. In  the  last-named,  the  state  outranks  all 
others  in  the  Union.  Newport  News,  on  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  has  become  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  shipbuilding  centers  and  has  one  of  the 
largest  shipyards  and  dry  docks  in  the  United 
States.  Here  the  great  United  States  battle- 
ship, the  Pennsylvania,  was  launched  in  the 
spring  of  1916,  and  many  other  dreadnaughts 
in  the  United  States  navy  and  large  ocean 
steamers  have  been  constructed  in  these  yards. 
In  boat  building  Virginia  ranks  third  among  the 
states,  the  industry  being  larger  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

Cotton  goods  and  boots  and  shoes  are  among 
the  leading  manufactures,  and  foundries  and 
machine  shops  are  important  in  the  western 
cities.  Richmond  and  Norfolk  are  the  chief 
manufacturing  centers. 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  Virginia  has 
over  4,700  miles  of  steam  railroads,  which  ex- 
tend into  almost  every  section  of  the  state. 
The  principal  lines  are  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
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the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Vir- 
ginian, and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Besides 
these,  there  are  several  shorter  lines  and  over 
500  miles  of  electric  railway.  Public  roads 
cover  more  than  43,300  miles,  but  only  about 
4,480  miles  of  these  roads  are  surfaced. 

Water  transportation  is  excellent  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  state.  The  broad-mouthed  riv- 
ers are  navigable  as  far  as  the  rapids  at  the 
Fall  Line  of  the  Piedmont.    Steamship  lines 


connect  the  ports  and  large  cities  at  the  head 
of  the  tidewater  estuaries  with  Baltimore, 
Washington,  New  York,  Boston  and  Savannah 
and  foreign  ports. 

Large  quantities  of  lumber,  grain  and  naval 
stores  are  shipped  from  Norfolk,  which  is  the 
third  cotton  port  in  the  Union.  The  enormous 
coal  product  of  West  Virginia  and  Virginia 
has  its  chief  port  at  Newport  News,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  James  River. 


Government  and  History 


Government.  Virginia  has  had  five  state  con- 
stitutions, adopted  in  1776,  1830,  1851,  1869  and 
1902.  The  voter  must  be  a  resident  of  the  state 
for  two  years;  of  the  county,  city  or  town  one 
year;  and  must  have  paid  poll  taxes  for  the 
three  years  preceding  the  election,  unless  he  is 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  Secession. 

The  executive  department  consists  of  a  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  treasurer,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, elected  for  four  years. 

The  legislative  body  is  the  general  assembly, 
which  consists  of  a  senate  of  thirty-three  to 
forty  members  and  a  house  of  delegates  of 
ninety  to  one  hundred  members.  The  state  is 
divided  into  districts  according  to  population, 
and  senators  are  elected  from  each  of  these  for 
four  years  and  delegates  for  two  years.  The 
general  assembly  meets  biennially.  Bills  of 
private  or  local  interest  must  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  senate  and  seven  members  appointed 
by  the  house  of  delegates. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of 
appeals,  circuit  courts,  one  in  each  of  the 
twenty-four  judicial  districts,  and  city  courts. 
The  twelve  supreme  court  judges  are  elected  by 
the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  terras  of  twelve  years;  circuit  judges 
and  city  judges  are  elected  in  the  same  way  for 
eight  years. 

The  Founding  of  the  Colony.  The  territory 
of  Virginia  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot 
in  1498  and  claimed  by  England.-  The  first  at- 
tempt at  settlement  was  made  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1526,  but  they  soon  abandoned  the  Virginia 
shores.  In  1585  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  granted 
the  territory  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  he  sent  sev- 
eral expeditions  to  establish  a  colony,  but  all 
returned  without  success. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by 
the  London  Company  in  May,  1607,  at  James- 


town. Under  the  able  leadership  of  Captain 
John  Smith  the  colony  escaped  destruction  by 
famine  and  Indian  attacks. 

Colonial  History.  In  1619  occurred  two  of  the 
most  important  events  in  Virginia's  history,  the 
introduction  of  negro  slavery  by  Dutch  traders 
and  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses. This  was  the  first  representative  assem- 
bly in  America,  and  during  the  colonial  period 
was  the  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  royal  encroachments.  After  the  Civil 
War  in  England,  royalists  poured  into  the 
colony  and  obtained  positions  of  authority. 
Their  administration  was  overthrown  in  1676  in 
an  insurrection  known  as  Bacon's  Rebellion. 

Virginia  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  colonial 
politics  and  furnished  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent generals  in  the  French  and  Indian  and 
Revolutionary  wars.  The  freedom  of  the  colo- 
nies was  gained  on  Virginia  soil,  when  Lord 
Comwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 

Statehood.  Seven  of  the  first  twelve  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  were  from  Virginia, 
as  were  many  other  statesmen  prominent  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Union.  The  tobacco 
culture  continued  to  grow,  and  the  number  of 
slaves  steadily  increased.  The  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  divided  the  state  into  two  regions 
differing  in  the  character  of  the  population,  in 
industry  and  in  sentiment.  At  the  crisis  in  1861 
the  inhabitants  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  who 
were  not  large  land  and  slave  owners,  refused 
to  secede  with  Virginia,  and  formed  the  state 
of  West  Virginia,  which  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1863. 

During  the  War  of  Secession  Richmond  was 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy;  the  home  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  which  is  now  a  Confederate 
museum,  was  the  "White  House"  of  the  South. 
The  state  again  furnished  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  army — Robert  E.  Lee— and  was  the 
home  of  many  of  the  ablest  Coftfederate  gen- 
erals.   It  became  a  main  battle  ground  of  the 
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RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  ON  VIRGINIA 


(An  Oatllne  «vlt«ble  for  Ylrfflnla  wUl  be  foand  wltk  the  article  <«St«te.'*) 

Where  is  the  "Bottomless  Pit,"  and  of  what  natural  wonder  does  it  form  a  part? 
^  Who  said,  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  none  these  hundred  years?" 

In  whose  honor  was  this  state  named,  and  by  whom? 

What  right  has  this  state  to  be  called  the  "Mother  of  Presidents"  and  the 
"Mother  of  States  and  Statesmen?" 

Name  two  great  generals  and  two  great  statesmen  who  were  bom  within  the 
borders  of  this  state. 

Upon  how  many  states  does  this  state  border?  How  many  of  these  bordering 
states  are  larger  than  Virginia? 

How  does  each  of  these  boundary  states  compare  with  Virginia  in  number  of 
inhabitants?    In  density  of  population? 

Why  is  the  water  from  Virginia's  largest  lake  frequently  carried  by  ships  setting 
out  on  long  voyages? 

What  state  most  closely  resembles  Virginia  in  area?  (See  table  in  article  United 
States.)    How  do  the  two  compare  in  population? 

When  were  the  first  regular  free  schools  established  in  this  state? 

How  does  Virginia's  oldest  institution  of  higher  learning  rank  as  to  age  among 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States? 

What  and  where  is  the  "West  Point  of  the  South"? 

What  is  the  finest  example  of  a  drowned  river  valley  in  the  world? 

What  is  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  what  is  its  greatest  elevation? 

What  and  where  is  the  Piedmont  Region,  and  for  what  crops  is  it  ^ecially 
suited? 

What  two  great  historic  conflicts  were  brought  to  an  end  within  the  borders  of 
this  state?    Where  did  the  concluding  events  of  these  struggles  take  place? 

Mention  four  great  battles  that  took  place  in  Virginia,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
each. 

Who  was  the  "Father  of  Virginia,"  and  how  did  he  win  the  right  to  the  title? 

What  nation  first  laid  claim  to  the  territory  which  constitutes  Virginia,  and  on 
whose  discoveries  was  the  claim  based? 

Where  was  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the  United  States  located? 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history. 

Describe  a  Natural  Bridge.  In  what  sense  is  it  a  memorial  to  some  of  the  great- 
est Virginian  statesmen? 

Where  is  there  a  great  peat  bog  in  Virginia?    How  was  it  formed? 

What  effect  does  the  sea  have  on  the  climate  of  this  state?  Do  the  mountains 
tend  to  neutralize  or  to  strengthen  this  effect? 

For  what  is  Newport  News  chiefly  noted?  How  does  the  state  as  a  whole  rank 
with  regard  to  this  industry? 

What  is  the  railway  mileage  to  each  hundred  square  miles  of  area?  How  does 
the  state  compare  in  this  respect  with  the  states  upon  which  it  borders? 

What  great  Virginian's  home  may  become  a  country  home  for  the  Presidents? 

How  many  states  of  the  Union  are  larger  than  Virginia?  How  many  of  them 
have  a  larger  population? 
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slruggle,  and  the  encounters  at  Manassas,  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Chancellorsville  and  the  burning 
of  Richmond  were  among  the  most  important 
events  in  the  war.  This  great  struggle,  like  the 
Revolution,  was  concluded  within  Virginia's 
borders,  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  taking 
place  at  Appomattox. 

The  New  Era.  After  the  period  of  Recon- 
struction and  Virginia's  readmission  into  the 
Union  in  1870,  the  state's  industrial  growth  be- 
gan. The  southwestern  section  developed  into 
an  important  mining  region;  new  cities  were 
established,  and  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
became  commercial  rivab  of  the  Northern 
ports.  In  1902  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 
limiting  suffrage.  Statewide  prohibition  went 
into  eflfect  in  1916. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  In  Augusta  County 
is  a  great  cavern  which  rivals  Mammoth  Cave 
and  Wyandotte  Cave  in  beauty  and  interest. 
It  is  called  Weyer's  Cave,  for  its  discoverer. 
Its  chief  beauty  consists  in  its  remarkable  dis- 
play of  stalactites,  but  it  has  as  well  fountains 
and  geysers,  cascades  and  miniature  craters. 
The  Ghost  Chamber  and  the  Bottomless  Pit 
are  names  which  have  been  given  to  parts  of 
the  cavern. 

Norfolk  is  the  greatest  peanut  market  in  the 
world. 

Many  prominent  men,  among  them  Jefferson 
and  Clay,  cut  their  initials  in  the  stone  of  the 
Natural  Bridge;  and  the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood point  proudly  to  a  faintly  scratched 
*^G.  W.,"  which  they  declare,  though  without 
real  proof,  is  the  mark  of  Washington. 

John  Smith  is  often  referred  to  as  "the 
Father  of  Virginia." 

Monticello,  the  estate  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
is  in  Albemarle  County,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Charlottesville.  The  mansion  is  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill — the  name  means  little  mountain 
— ^and  commands  a  view  of  a  picturesque  and 
beautiful  country.  Since  1915  a  movement  has 
been  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate  by 
the  Federal  government,  and  the  owner,  Jeffer- 
son M.  Levy  of  New  York,  expressed  himself  as 
willing  to  sell  on  condition  that  the  mansion 
should  not  be  made  a  museum  but  should  serve 
as  a  countrj'  home  for  the  Presidents. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  colonial  governor  of 
Virginia,  once  declared,  "I  thank  God  there  are 
no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  none  these  hundred  years."      e.b  j. 

Consult  Cooke's  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion; 
Wertenbaker's  Virginia  under  the  Stuarts  (1607- 
1688);  Claiborne's  Seventy-five  Years  in  Old  Vir- 


ginia; Page's   The   Old  Dominion:  Her  Making 
and  Her  Manners. 

Related  Subject*.  Much  material  that  Is  of 
Interest  In  connection  with  a  study  of  Virginia 
may  be  found  In  the  following  articles : 
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Fall  Line  Piedmont  Region 

VIRGINIA,  Minn.,  a  mining  city  in  Saint 
Louis  County,  situated  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state,  twenty-two  miles  east  of  Hibbing, 
seventy-five  miles  northwest  of  Duluth  and  222 
miles  north  of  Mi^neapolis  and  Saint  Paul. 
Transportation  is  provided  by  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range,  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern, 
the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  railways.  Virginia  is  a  distributing 
point  for  a  rich  lumber,  dairy  and  mining  dis- 
trict, the  iron  mines  of  the  Mesaba  and  Vermil- 
ion ranges  in  the  vicinity  being  among  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  The  sawmills 
employ  about  1^00  men;  the  dairy  industry  is 
developing  rapidly.  Virginia  has  a  Federal 
building,  a  courthouse,  a  technical  high  school 
which  cost  $200,000,  a  library,  a  business  col- 
lege, and  a  fine  First  National  Bank  Building, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  place 
was  settled  in  1892,  and  became  a  city  in  1905. 
It  was  twice  burned  by  forest  fires,  in  1893  and 
in  1903.  The  population  increased  from  10,473 
in  1910  to  15,193  in  1916,  the  latter  a  Federal 
estimate.  t.h.m. 

VIRGINIA,  Universitt  op,  a  state  institu- 
tion of  learning  located  at  Charlottesville,  four 
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milea  from  Manticello,  the  home  of  llioiDafi 
Jefferson.  It  is  one  of  the  moBt  important 
educational  ioBtitutions  of  the  South.  The 
school  was  founded  by  JeSersoQ,  who  planned 
and  personally  supervised  the  erection  of  the 
firet  buildings.  It  was  chartered  in  1819  and 
began  eessioas  in  1825.  All  the  additions  to  the 
original  campus  have  been  is  close  harmony 
with  the  first  classic  plan.  At  the  northern  end 
of  the  large  quadrangle,  1,000  feet  long  and  300 
feet  wide,  Jefferson  built  tie  Rotunda,  follow- 
ing closely  the  construction  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  This  building  now  houses  the  uni- 
versity   library,   which  contains  about   90,000 

The  university  is  organised  into  academic,  en- 
gineering, law,  medical  and  agricultural  depart- 
ments, comprising  twenty-four  schook.  It  is 
given  an  annual  appropriation  of  S98,000  by 
the  state,  and  has  received  many  liberal  gifts. 
There  are  about  110  instructors  and  over  1,000 
students.  During  the  summer  session  the  regis- 
tration exceeds  1,300. 

VIRGmiA  CITY,  Nbv.,  third  city  in  eise  in 
the  state,  but  with  only  2,244  inhabitants  in 
1910.  As  an  early  mining  camp  it  bore  the 
names  of  Opbir  and  Washoe,  and  was  given  its 
present  name  in  memory  of  one  James  Finney, 
known  widely  as  "Old  Virginia." 

The  town  is  the  county  seat  of  Storey 
County,  and  is  fifty-one  miles  southeast  of 
Reno,  the  state's  largest  city.  It  is  served  by 
the  Virginia  A  Truckee  Railroad.  Here  was 
the  location  of  the  Coinstock  Lode,  the  world's 
richest  silver  mine  in  the  yeare  following  1860. 
The  output  since  that  date  is  close  to  SOOO,- 
000,000. 

VIRGINU  CSBBP'ER,  a  rambling,  creep- 
ing vine  of  the  grape  family,  found  in  almost 
all  jiarts  of  America  and  often  wrongly  termed 
woodbine.  The  plant  clings  by  strong  but  slen- 
der tendrils  and  with  the  aid  of  tiny  disks; 
the  latter  form  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  secrete 
ing  a  cementlike  substance  and  fastening  them 
"""■irely.  Experiments  have  shown  that  a  sin- 
ij^tlt  five  lir:inchea  bearing  these 
0  years'  exposure  to 
liold  up  a  weight  of  ten 
r  resembles  poison  ivy, 
.■s  be  distinguished  by 
,-c3.  Those  of  the  poi- 
I  are  in  three  leaflets, 
i  Virginm  creeper  in  five  leaf- 
"atumn  the  Virgmia  creeper  is  a 
■^Bbt,  with  its  flaming  foliage  and 
■"f  dark  blue  berries,  festooning  walls 


10  TISGIIf  ISLANDS 

and  arbon.    Other  names  for  it  are  }ahe  arape 
and  American,  or  five-teoved,  ivy. 

TISGmu  HE80LUTI0NS.  See  Ken- 
tucky AND  VlBOIMU  RbSOLUTIONB. 

Tiacra  ISLANDS  OF  THE  mniED 
STATES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies which  were  purchased  from  Denmark  by 
the  United  States  in  1917.  They  lie  about  forty 
miles  east  of  Porto  Rico,  the  hills  of  which  are 
visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  on  a 
clear  day.  The  group,  formerly  known  as  the 
Danish  West  Indos,  consists  of  three  main 
islands — Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Croix  and  Saint 
John — and  a  number  of  rocky  islets.  The 
islands  have  a  combined  area  of  139  square 
miles  and  a  population  (chiefly  negroes)  of  30,- 
000.  Saint  Croix,  the  largest,  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Garden  of  the  West  Indies,"  Its  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  sear 
island  cotton  and  various  other  wann-cliroate 
plants;  it  is  expected  that  American  possession 
of  the  island  will  vastly  stimulate  its  develop- 
ment. Saint  Groin  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
long  and  from  four  to  five  miles  wide,  and  has 
an  area  of  eighty-four  square  milea.  Ite  popu- 
lation is  18,000, 

Saint  Thomas  (which  see)  is  thirty-three 
square  miles  in  area  and  has  a  population  of 
over  10,000,  This  island,  called  by  Admiral 
Porter  "the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  the  West 
Indies,"  is  of  importance  as  a  commercial  cen- 
ter rather  than  as  an  agricultural  land,  Chai^ 
lotte  Amalie,  the  only  town  on  the  island,  has 
one  of  the  finest  harbora  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  picturesqudy  situated  on  three  hills. 
The  third  island,  Saint  John,  is  but  sparsely 
inhabited,  and  is  awaiting  development  from 
America. 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  purcl^ased  by  the 
United  States  for  S25,000JKM],  a  large  sum  in 
proportion  to  their  industrial  importance,  but 
not  unreasonable  in  view  of  their  strategic  po- 
sition. They  will  afford  the  United  States  an 
additional  coaling  station  and  port  of  call  for 
ships  bound  for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  they 
would  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  govern- 
ment in  case  the  Canal  or  Porto  Rico  are  ever 
attacked  by  a  hostile  power.  The  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  who  are  chiefly  the  descend- 
ants of  freed  negro  slaves,  are  intelligent  and 
agreeable,  and  very  sympathetic  toward  Ameri- 
can ideals.  They  enthusiastically  favored  the 
purchase  of  the  islands,  and  recorded  their 
wishes  in  the  matter  by  a  popular  vote.  Bi^- 
lish  is  spoken  in  the  cities,  but  the  natives  use 
a  Spanish  dialect, 


TXSGIHIDS  HASSAOtE 


p/fc/r/c  ocf^/v^ 


SOUTH     AMERICA 


VIRGIN  ISI-ANDB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
le  key  to  the  whole  Caribbean  area.     The  opening  of  the  PaJian 
them,  for  they  stand  where  the  steamer  route  from  Burope  to 

>rk  to  South  America,    Qermany  sought  eameHtly  to  acquln 

len  their  control  passed  to  the  American  republic. 


the  islands  and  waa 


These  istaods  will  always  be  called  the  Virgin 
Islanda,  but  their  legal  designation  is  as  given 
in  the  first  words  of  this  article.  b.m.w. 

TIRGINIDS  MASSACRE,  vir^n'tiu  truu'a 
ker,  an  episode  of  President  Grant's  second  ad- 
ministration which  almost  involved  the  United 
States  in  a  war  with  Spain.  In  1S73,  during  a 
Cuban  inGurrection  against  Spain,  a  merchant 
ship  called  the  Virgmiua  was  captured  on  the 
high  seas  near  Jamaica  by  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war.  The  vessel  floated  the  American  flag  and 
was  commanded  by  an  American  citiien,  Cap- 
tain Fry.  Its  captors  excused  their  act  on  the 
groand  that  the  Virgimia  was  preparing  to  land 
men  and  arms  in  Cuba  to  aid  the  rebels.  The 
vessel  was  taken  to  the  port  of  Santiago,  and 
Captain  Fry,  thirty-six  of  the  crew  and  sixteen 
passengers  were  e:(ecuted  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities. Only  the  arrival  of  the  British  ship 
Niobe  saved  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  The  af- 
fair caused  great  excitement  and  indignation  in 
the  United  States,  but  hostilities  were  averted, 
as  Spain  agreed  to  surrender  the  ship  and  sur- 
vivors, and  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  insult 
the  American  flag.  It  was  discovered,  after  in- 
vestigation, that  the  Vir(pniut  was  unlawfully 
flying  the  flag.     The  veesel  was  wrecked  and 


abandoned   off  Cape    Fear  on  its  homeward 

journey. 

VIR'GO,  or  Thb  Viboin,  a  lodiacol  constel- 
lation, now  mostly  in  the  sign  of  Libra,  also 
the  sixth  sign  of  the  sodiac,  into  which  the  sun 
enters  about  August  20.  In  astronomy  the  sym- 
'bol  is  OS,  supposed  to  represent  a  wing. 

The  principal  star  in  the  constellation  is 
Spica  Virginis,  of  about  second  magnitude, 
nearly  10°  south  of  the  celestial  equator.  In 
illustrations  Virgo  usually  represents  Astraea, 
goddess  of  justice,  holding  the  balance  Libra 
on  one  hand  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat  in  the  other. 
Sometimes  she  is  shown  as  representing  the 
Egyptian  goddess  Isis,  daughter  of  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

See  drawing:,  The  Heavena  (n  Sprlnff  and  Sutn- 
mer,  page  441.  In  article  Astronout. 

VI'KCS,  a  medical  term  generally  used  in 
the  sense  of  disease  poison.  It  is  applied  usu- 
ally to  the  poisonous  substance  produced  in 
the  body  by  a  particular  disease,  which  when 
transmitted  to  another  person  causes  him  to 
take  the. same  disease.  Examples  are  the  in- 
fective agents  which  cause  measles  and  small- 
pox. It  is  also  customary  to  designate  the 
material  used  in  vaccination  aa  virus,  though 


Ij/mph  ia  a  more  exact  term.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  culture  of  any  bacteria  may  be  called 
a  virus  (see  Bacteria,  page  539). 

VISCOtINT,  vi'kount,  ao  English  title  of 
nobility  next  in  rank  to  that  of  earl.  The  title 
was  originally  conferred  upon  the  officer  who 
acted  as  the  earl'a  deputy,  and  it  was  first 
granted  to  John  Beaumont  in  1440.  The  vis- 
count is  addressed  as  "right  honorable,"  his 
wife  is  styled  "viscountess,"  and  the  children, 
both  sons  and  daughters,  are  addressed  as 
"honorable." 

VISE,  a  tool  used  extensively  by  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers  and  others  for 
holding  tight,  in  one  position,  wood,  metal  or 
other  material  upon  which  work  is  being  done. 
A  vise  has  two  jaws,  one  stationary  and  the 
other  movable, 
worked   by    a 

cams.  The  arti- 
cle to  be  held  is 
placed  between 
the  two  jaws,  and 
the  screw,  ortight- 
enjng  apparatus, 
is  turned  until  the 
object  is  firmly 
clasped  between 
the  two  jaws  in  the  position  required  for  work- 
ing, such  as  filing  or  planing. 

Carpenters'  vises  are  usually  of  wood,  though 
large  iron  vises  are  sometimes  used  with  pad- 
ding of  wood  to  prevent  damage  to  the  surface 
of  the  object  on  which  work  is  being  done. 
Machinists'  and  blacksmiths'  vises  are  made  of 
metal.  Usually  vises  are  mounted  on  a  bench 
or  table  by  means  of  a  shank  or  plate,  though 
small  ones  are  made  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  as 
is  sometimes  found  most  convenient  by  jew- 

VISB'NO  is  the  second  god  of  the  Hindu 
triad,  the  others  being  Brahma  and  Siva,  In 
the  Vedaa  he  appears  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
suD.  He  "establishes  the  vault  of  heaven," 
and  "measures  out  the  extreme  places  of  the 
earth."  In  later  times  he  was  the  god  of  the 
middle  classes  of  India.  Descending  to  earth 
to  set  right  what  was  wrong,  he  assumed  the 
form  of  some  animal,  or  some  superhuman  or 
human  being.  In  the  human  forms  of  Rama 
or  Krishna  he  is  worshiped  by  millions  of  Hin- 
dus. It  is  claimed  that  Buddha  was  an  incar- 
Bation  of  Vishnu.  He  is  represented  with  four 
e  a  conch  shell  blown  in 
IT  a  disk  as  emblem  of  supreme 


A  VISE 


B  VIVISECTIOM 

power,  in  the  third  a  mace  as  the  emblem  of 
punishment,  and  in  the  fourth  a  lotus,  the  type 
of  creative  power.  He  is  abo  represented  some- 
times as  riding  on  Garuda,  a  being  half  bird 
and  half  man, 

VISIGOTHS,  viz-igotk3.    See  GoTHS. 

VISION,  vizh'un,  a  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  videre,  meaning  to  see,  and  applied 
in  physiology  to  the  faculty  of  perceiving  ob- 
jects by  means  of  the  eye.  In  this  sense  it  is 
synonymous  with  tight.  The  process  of  seeing 
is  described  fully  in  these  volumes  in  the  arti- 

VIS'TULA,  a  lai^e  river  of  Europe,  of 
especial  importance  to  Poland  because  of  its 
facilities  for  navigation.  Its  source  is  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austrian  Silesia.  It 
follows  a  circuitous  course  through  Poland  and 
West  Prussia,  and  discharges  by  several  branches 
into  the  Baltic  Sea;  the  most  eastern  stream, 
the  Nogat,  discharges  into  the  sound  called 
Frisches  HaS.  The  Daniig  branch  is  the  one 
principally  used  for  navigation;  lighter  craft 
proceed  as  far  as  Cracow,  where  the  river  is 
about  300  feet  wide. 

The  Vistula  receives  the  waters  of  several 
navigable  rivers,  and  its  commercial  impor- 
tance is  further  increased  by  canal  connection 
with  the  Oder,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Niemen 
rivers.  The  construction  of  extensive  engineer- 
ing works  was  found  necessary  to  regulate  the 
discharge  channels.  The  total  length  of  the 
river  is  about  650  miles,  and  the  area  of  its 
basin  is  about  76,000  square  miles.  The  princi- 
pal cities  along  its  course  are  Cracow,  Warsaw, 
Danitg,  Thorn  and  Marienburg.  See  map,  fac- 
ing page  2092. 

VITHIOL,  vU'riu],  Oil  or,  the  common 
name  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  See  Svlpbubic 
Acn>. 

VIVISECTION,  viviaek'akun,  a  term  mean- 
ing literally  the  cutting  of  the  livirtg.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  practice  of  operating  upon  Eving 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  studying  facts  of 
interest  to  the  physiologist.  Though  strictly 
applied  to  cutting  processes,  in  general  practice 
the  term  covers  a  wide  variety  of  operations  in 
which  animals  are  used  for  experimentation, 
such  as  the  administration  of  poisons  and  medi- 
cines, inoculation  with  disease  germs,  studies  in 
temperature  and  dieting  and  the  like. 

Though  objection  is  frequently  made  to  vivi- 
section on  sentimental  or  humanitarian  grounds, 
the  good  accomplished  through  this  practice 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  discovery  of  the 
antitoxin  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dipb- 
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theris,  of  the  anesthetic  properties  of  ether 
and  chloroform,  the  knowledge  that  trichiniasiB 
cornea  from  eating  underdone  pork,  that  rata  are 
carriers  of  bubonic  plague,  and  that  malaria 
and  yellow  fever  are  spread  by  mosquitoes  are 
but  a  few  of  the  victories  of  animal  experimen- 
tation. In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  Keld  of 
medical  and  surgical  practice  that  has  not  been 
benefited  and  advanced  by  vivisection.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  carry  on  these  investigations 
in  a  humane  way.  The  animals  operated  on 
are  placed  under  the  effects  of  an  anesthetic, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  investigations  are 
made  while  the  animal  is  unconscious.  If  there 
is  any  serious  mutilation  of  the  animal  it  is 
killed  before  it  regains  consciousnesB.    Sec  Sus- 

VIZIBR,  viieer',  the  title  of  high  officials 
in  Mohammedan  countries.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  unztV,  signifying  a  bearer 
of  burdens.  In  the  Turkish  Empire  the  grand 
viiier,  as  the  representative  of  the  sulinn,  is 
the  highest  officer  of  the  Empire.  He  com- 
mands the  center  of  the  army  in  battle,  and  is 
the  only  subject  who  is  greeted  with  a  blessing. 
He  is  further  distinguished  by  his  dress,  con- 
sisting of  velvet  robe  richly  embroidered  in 
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gold  and  jewels,  and  a  turban  ornamented  with 
diamonds;  his  emblem  of  authority  is  a  seal 
bearing  the  name  of  the  ruler,  which  is  always 
worn  on  his  bosom. 

VLADIVOSTOK,  via  dye  vaks  tawk' ,  the 
chief  Russian  naval  station  in  Asia,  the  capital 
of  the  Amur  government  of  Siberia,  and  a 
fortified  seaport,  with  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  a  peninsula  on  an  inlet  of  the 
Japan  Sea  (see  map,  opposite  page  417),  The 
lirst  ground  for  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  was 
broken  at  Vladivostok  in  1891,  and  it  is  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  line.  Steamer  lines 
connect  this  port  with  Japan  and  Korea,  with 
north  Siberian  ports,  and  with  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  harbor  of  Vladivostok  is  kept  open  in  the 
severe  winter  months  by  ice-breaking  steamers. 
Government  buildings,  an  Oriental  institute  and 
a  museum  are  interesting  features,  and  there 
are  Bawmills,  breweries  and  manufactories  of 
machinery,  flour  and  bricks.  During  the  War 
of  the  Nations  vast  quantities  of  war  supplies 
were  sent  to  Russia  from  the  United  States  and 
Japan  by  way  of  Vladivostok  and  the  Tmns- 
Siberian  Railway.  Its  growth  is  not  rapid. 
Population  in  19U,  91,464. 


in  g"  Capital 


fOCATIOMAL  GDIDAMCE,  uo  k<i' ihunai 
gi'daru,  a  term  which  relates  to  the  intelligent 
direction  of  young  people  in  the  choice  of  their 
life  work. 

mortality  In  Early  School  Life.  Year  after 
year  children  dropped  out  of  the  public  schools 
by  the  thousands,  but  so  gradual  was  this 
change  that  educators,  noting  only  the  small 


of  »  single  room  or  grade,  cen- 
tered their  attention  on  the  remaining  thou- 
sands in  the  schools,  accepting  the  elimination 
as  an  economic  necessity  and  unavoidable  ac- 
companiment of  the  entire  educational  scheme, 
and  making  little  special  effort  except  that  of 
"moral  suasion"  to  counteract  it;  and  "moral 
suasion"  had  httle  effect. 
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developed   in  the  elementary  and  secondary 

In  the  complex  and  numerous  vocational 
opportunities  afforded  by  modem  society,  the 
problem  of  vocational  guidance  would  be  im- 
poflsible  were  it  to  be  considered  as  an  effort 
to  find  a  certain  niche  into  which  each  indi- 
vidual must  fit,  for  there  are  thouaanda  of  such 
occupational  niches.  But  there  are  certain  well- 
defined  general  groups  that  we  recognize,  as 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  the  houaehold 
arts  and  the  professions,  with  a  few  fairly  de&- 
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teachers,  books,  pamphlets  and  papers.  The  li- 
brary is  an  excellent  agency  to  be  utilized  in  the 
spread  of  such  knowledge.  Men  and  women 
in  different  vocations  may  address  the  pupils 
in  the  school,  explaining  the  elements  essential 
to  success  in  their  special  fields,  the  demands 
on  the  workers  and  other  important  facts  grow- 
ing out  of  their  own  individual  experiences. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  vocational- 
guidance  department  with  the  occupational  life 
of  the  community,  pupils  are  enabled  to  visit 
the  industries  and  learn  at  Grst  hand  something 


RELATIVE  PROPORTION  OP  WORKERS  IN  VARIOUS  FIELDS 


OS,  and  pupils  may  be  helped  to 

,  their  special  fitness 


nite  subdivi: 

determine,  i 
for  these. 
Hethods  of  Vocational  Guidance.    Vocational 

guidance  hag  worked  through  three  channels; 
these  are  the  giving  of  vocational  information; 
the  application  of  tests,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, to  determme  the  aptitude  of  children,  and 
the  placement  and  follow-up  work,  in  industry. 
Concerning  the  different  vocations,  pupils 
may  be  informed  as  to  their  nature,  present- 
day  conditions,  personal  and  educational  en- 
trance requirements,  dangers,  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  returns.  They  may  learn  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  various  indus- 
tries operate;  their  stability,  hours  of  labor, 
wages,  and  whether  the  occupation  is  a  purely 
local  one.  Such  iniormation  is  furnished  through 


of  the  nature  of  the  occupations  and  the  envi- 
ronments they  afford. 

The  vocational  abilities  of  pupib  may  be  as- 
certained through  physical  and  psychological 
testa.  The  Binet-Simon  tests  are  used  for  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  other  tests  are  being  de- 
vised to  discover  special  aptitudes.  Short  vo- 
cational courses  provided  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades  or  junior  high  school  perform  the  double 
function  of  giving  information  as  to  the  actual 
shop  operations  and  of  helping  pupils  to  dis- 
cover their  own  interests  and  aptitudes. 

The  placement  and  follow-up  work  of  voca- 
tional guidance  have  been  conducted  in  some 
places  through  experts  known  as  coordinators, 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
changing  industry  and  seek  the  placement  of 
pupils  in  accordance  with  their  best  abilities. 
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Without  such  special  agent,  this  is  a  difficult 
part  of  the  work,  because  teachers  are  so  re- 
mote from  the  actual  workaday  world  that 
they  know  little  of  the  conditions  of  industry 
and  how  to  cooperate  in  the  placement  of  young 
workers. 

Spread  of  Work  in  Vocational  Guidance.  Sta- 
tistics indicate  that  approximately  100  high 
schools,  representing  forty  different  cities,  had 
in  1916  definitely-organized  schemes  of  voca- 
tional guidance  through  vocational  bureaus, 
vocational  analysis,  "trying  out"  vocational 
courses,  regular  visits  to  industrial  plants  and 
systematic  courses  in  vocations.  Most  of  these 
cities  reported  definite  results.  At  least  145 
cities  in  thirty  different  states  have  introduced 
some  form  of  work  in  vocational  guidance  in 
their  high  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
chambers  of  commerce  and  municipal  authori- 
ties are  carrying  on  the  work  of  vocational 
guidance  through  bureaus  and  departments  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose. 

In  1913,  at  the  third  national  conference  on 
vocational  guidance,  a  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  was  organized.  This  as- 
sociation publishes  and  distributes  among  the 
members  a  monthly  Vocational  Bulletin,  Some 
vocational-guidance  state  associations  or  sec- 
tions of  the  regular  state  teachers'  associations 
have  been  started,  and  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  work  of  vocational  guidance  has  been 
inaugurated,  at  least  for  the  summer  terms,  in 
about  ten  of  the  leading  American  colleges, 
universities  and  higher  technical  schools. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Industry.  Success 
in  business  means  the'  minimum  waste  in  time 
and  in  physical  and  productive  energy.  Eco- 
nomic losses  occur  through  incompetent  and 
unprepared  employees,  through  unscientific 
methods  of  employment  and  labor  upheavals. 
Employers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  large  part  in  eliminating  this  waste  by 
cooperating  with  the  schools  in  vocational 
guidance,  by  using  scientific  methods  of  em- 
ployment and  by  keeping  accurate  account  of 
the  loss  of  the  industry  through  change  of  em- 
ployees. 

In  some  of  the  large  concerns,  a  separate  em- 
ployment division  is  maintained,  and  the  "hir- 
ing and  firing"  are  no  longer  left  to  the  whim 
of  a  foreman  with  little  training  in  handling 
people.    Through  such  special  employment  di- 


vision, in  touch  with  the  entire  business,  work- 
ers 'failing  in  one  department  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  and  their  aptitude  thus  be 
given  a  complete  test.  In  this  way  does  the 
industry  rightly  supplement  the  school  in  the 
work  of  vocational  guidance. 

In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  a 
school  has  been  established  to  train  employers 
in  problems  of  training  employees  and  testing 
their  capabilities  in  different  lines  of  work. 
Great  corporations  and  department  stores  are 
either  creating  schools  within  their  own  domain 
for  training  and  guiding  the  youth  they  em- 
ploy, or  they  are  cooperating  with  the  schools 
to  that  end.  A  superintendent  of  a  certain  fac- 
tory recently  stated  that  not  more  than  one  in 
six  of  those  employed  remained  in  the  work  for 
twelve  months,  a  distinct  loss  to  employer  and 
employee.  Tests  for  discovering  the  skill  with 
which  certain  types  of  work  may  be  done  have 
been  devised  for  use  in  industry,  with  the  re- 
sult that,  after  eliminating  the  unfit,  the  num- 
ber needed  to  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of 
work  is  reduced  to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  the 
work  itself  improved,  wages  advanced  and  the 
workday  shortened. 

Only  from  industry  itself,  from  the  employ- 
ers and  employees,  can  accurate  data  on  pres- 
ent-day vocations  be  ascertained.  When  indus- 
try appreciates  how  vocational  guidance  can 
lessen  its  economic  losses,  this  cooperation  will 
be  more  freely  given. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  the  Parent.  There 
is  no  greater  influence  in  the  life  of  a  child 
than  that  exerted  by  the  home.  The  attitude 
of  parents  toward  children  in-  the  different 
stages  of  growth  determines  in  large  measure 
not  only  their  fitness  for  a  definite  part  in  the 
world's  work,  but  the  wisdom  with  which  they 
choose  such  part. 

Fortunately  the  type  of  parent  who  insists 
on  "making  a  lawyer  of  John"  or  a  ''music 
teacher  of  Mary"  is  fast  disappearing,  and  a 
step  in  advance  has  been  made  by  the  parents 
who  incline  toward  letting  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters follow  their  own  aptitudes  in  choosing  life 
careers.  Yet,  when  such  aptitudes  are  inter- 
preted as  pointing  to  vocations  that  are  of  the 
parent's  choosing,  and  education  is  directed  in 
those  lines,  the  conditions  are  not  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Very  young  children  think  and  talk  about 
what  they  expect  to  do  when  they  are  men  and 
women,  and  they  frequently  express  in  their 
"play"  what  appear  to  be  vocational  interests. 
But  the  period  at  which  the  real  vocational  in- 
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terest  awakens  and  takes  definite  form  is  that 
from  about  twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  when  the  plasticity  of  childhood  is  giv- 
ing way  to  the  settled  habits  of  the  adult.  It 
is  a  period  when  watchfulness,  interest  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  should  be  at  a  maxi- 
mum, and  formal  demands,  aggressive  methods 
and  personal  interference  at  a  minimum.  More 
than  ever  do  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  need 
guidance,  but  it  is  an  indirect  guidance,  one 
that  is  not  continually  in  evidence. 

The  school,  the  home  environment  and  the 
social  world  will  all  be  determining  factors  in 
the  final  choice  of  a  vocation,  but  that  choice 
must  be  made  by  the  individual  himself;  it 
never  can  be  made  for  him.  A  parent  becomes 
a  helpful  guide  in  the  vocational  life  of  his 
child  to  the  extent  that  he  makes  for  him  an 
environment  conducive  to  self-understanding 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  his  own  interests 
and  abilities. 

This  environment  should  furnish  informa- 
tion concerning  occupational  opportunities  and 
conditions.  Some  of  the  books,  periodicals  and 
papers  that  find  their  way  into  the  household 
may  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  informa- 
tion they  contain,  not  about  one  or  two  voca- 
tions but  about  many  vocations.  A  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  business  side  of  life  and  the 
requirements  for  success  in  the  different  voca- 
tions may  be  obtained  by  actually  visiting  in- 
dustrial plants  and  seeing  the  requirements  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  operate.  The 
father  of  Benjamin  Franklin  acted  the  part  of 
a  wise  parent  when  he  took  his  son  to  visit 
some  of  the  industries  in  Boston  that  he  might 
more  intelligently  make  a  choice  of  his  life 
work. 

Conversation  in  the  home  and  the  presence 
there  of  successful  men  and  women  from  the 
vocational  world,  who  may  be  plied  with  ques- 
tions by  the  young  people  and  with  whom  they 
may  freely  converse  on  vocational  opportuni- 
ties, will  bring  to  the  household  a  valuable 
store  of  vocational  information. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  parent,  whole- 
some forms  of  amusement  and  recreation  may 
be  provided  for  the  young  people  of  the  house- 
hold. This  is  the  time  a  boy  wants  a  shop  in 
which  to  try  his  skill  with  tools.  He  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  seeing  the  marvels  of 
steam  or  the  wonders  of  electricity;  he  wishes 
to  be  more  intimately  associated  with  these 
powers,  to  help  in  some  way  their  mysterious 
manifestations,  and  he  seizes  upon  every  arti- 
cle about  the  household  or  the  farm  that  will 


help  him  achieve  this  desire.  The  parent  may 
make  the  great  mistake  of  stopping  this  inter- 
ference with  the  smooth  routine  of  the  house- 
hold and  offer  no  suitable  substitute,  or  he  may 
supply  so  much  ready-made  equipment  that 
the  boy  is  at  no  time  left  to  his  own  resources. 

To  the  parent,  vocational  guidance  means  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  young  people 
of  the  household.  It  means  the  almost  im- 
possible feat  of  watching,  impersonally,  the  de- 
veloping physical  and  mental  traits  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  then  of  creating  a  home  environment 
that  will  enable  these  children  to  recognize 
their  own  tastes  and  abilities  as  a  basis  for 
their  vocational  choice.  For  such  vocational 
guidance  is  needed  a  fund  of  good  common 
sense  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
success  in  life  cannot  be  measured  by  wealth 
or  by  political  distinction,  but  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  work  that  is  the  full  expression 
of  individual  interests  and  aptitudes  directed  to 
the  service  of  mankind. 

The  Future  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Under 
present  school  conditions,  vocational  guidance 
will  continue  to  function  through  the  agency 
of  special  departments  for  that  purpose  and 
special  experts  trained  to  direct  such  work ;  but 
much  improvement  is  needed  in  gathering  ac- 
curate and  important  data,  choosing  from  it  the 
minimum  essentials  and  placing  these  in  suit- 
able form  for  schpol  and  general  use.  Better 
physical  and  mental  tests  must  be  devised.  The 
tests  utilized  in  examining  applicants  for  the 
army,  navy,  marine  and  aviation  corps  may  aid 
materially  in  the  development  of  tests  to  dis- 
cover vocational  aptitudes.  Greater  care  must 
be  exercised  in  finding  people  of  common  sense 
and  tact  who  understand  children,  who  have 
industrial  as  well  as  pedagogical  knowledge  and 
minds  capable  of  constructive  research,  to  un- 
dertake the  work  of  vocational  guidance. 

More  and  more  will  vocational  guidance  per- 
meate the  entire  school  system,  finding  expres- 
sion in  every  subject  taught>  and  in  the  work 
of  every  teacher.  The  first  use  of  vocational 
guidance  in  the  schools  was  necessarily  largely 
that  of  placement,  but  educators  have  begun 
to  say  that  "vocational  guidance  is  not  a 
scheme  for  finding  jobs  or  of  forcing  vocational 
decisions  on  children;"  that  "vocational  guid- 
ance is  not  to  hurry  children  into  vocations, 
but  to  delay  them  and  train  and  educate  them 
for  their  vocations;"  that  "vocational  guidance 
is  a  means  of  teaching  children  how  to  distin- 
guish between  a  job  and  a  vocation;"  and  that 
"vocational  guidanpe  is  organized  coqimgn  s^Qse 
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to  help  each  individual  make  the  most  of  his 
abilities  and  opportunitieB." 
*  PlacemeDt  will  continue,  but  not  aa  the 
chief  purpose  of  vocational  guidance.  It  will 
mean  temporary  relief  while  education  pro- 
ceeda  through  part-time  work  and  study.  Vo- 
cational guidance  will  be  univeraally  recogniied 
as  an  educational  process,  and  it  will  be  the 
business  of  all  teachers,  not  of  a  few  experts, 
to  direct  the  child  to  such  education  aa  will 
best  prepare  him  for  the  vocation  of  hia  choice. 
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velop  a  type  of  character  that  is  fundamental 
in  the  management  of  a  household. 

The  great  leakage  now  found  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  years  of  school,  due  to  the  fact  that 
pupils  and  parente  see  no  economic  value  in 
the  high  school  course  and  that  the  former  are 
eager  for  active  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  world,  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the 
use  made  by  the  teacher  of  the  awakening  vo- 
cational interest  in  the  pupil,  and  the  ext«nt  to 
which  school  authorities  modify  the  cuiricu- 


A  new  emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  guidance 
and  training  of  girls  for  wage-eaming  pursuits. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  problems  confronting 
society  to-day;  no  one  can  tell  in  what  voca- 
tions woman  may  be  found  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  double  function  of  home 
maker,  which  cornea  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  sex,  and  of  wage  earner,  which  comes  to 
thirty-dx  percent. calls  for  the  greatest  care  in 
guidance  for  both  pursuits.  In  most  cases  the 
occupational  life  is  first  experienced,  and  if  hob- 
its  of  shiftlcssness  and  instability  are  formed, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  girl  to  adjust  herself 
to  the  wage-earning  field,  it  will  surely  prove 
disastrous  to  the  home,  A  woman  in  a  wage- 
earning  pursuit  to  which  she  is  adapted  and 
f<heie  she  puts  forth  her  best  eSgrta  will  de- 


lum,  that  it  may  influence  conduct  rather  than 
simply  present  systematised  knowledge. 

Educating  boys  and  girls  that  they  may 
rightly  choose  their  vocations  in  life  will  be- 
come the  controlling  principle  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum, and  all  subjects  will  be  selected  and 
subject  matter  treated  from  that  viewpoint 
Motives  and  interests  will  thus  be  supplied, 
giving  a  needed  impulse  to  study  by  arousing 
ambition,  self-pride  and  a  desire  to  achieve. 

Vocations  thus  chosen  will  call  forth  the  best 
efforts  of  the  individual  and  produce  self-sup- 
porting, happy  citizens,  whose  success  is  meas- 
ured not  only  by  the  extent  to  which  their 
products  are  the  full  measure  of  their  best  ef- 
forts, but  also  to  the  extent  that  these  pH>4- 
ucta  are  serviceable  to  society. 
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Vocational  guidance  thus  interpreted  will 
need  the  active  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
working  in  the  interests  of  society,  and  in  turn 
will  serve  to  strengthen  such  cooperation.  Par- 
ents, teachers,  employers,  private  enterprise, 
social  workers  and  organizations  all  contribute 
toward  the  education  of  the  young  people.  By 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  these  agencies, 
the  entire  training  of  the  child,  both  within 
and  without  the  school,  may  be  so  utilized  in 
vocational  guidance  that  his  intelligent  choice 
of  a  life  career  will  be  well  assured.         A.8.B. 

Consult  Bloomfleld's  The  Vocational  Chiidance 
of  Youth;  also  his  "The  School  and  the  Start  In 
Life"  and  "Vocational  Guidance,"  In  Bulletin  No. 
Ik,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Related  Subjects.  In  connection  with  this 
discussion  of  vocational  ^idance,  the  reader  may 
find  the  following  articles  of  Interest : 

Business  College  Parent-Teacher 

Education,  subtitle  Association 

Modern  Tendencies  School,  subheads 

in  Education  Continuation  Schools 

Household  Arts  in  Vocational  Schools 

Education  Technical  Schools 

Industrial  Art  Trade  Schools 

Industrial  School  Correspondence 

Intelligence,  Measure-  Schools 

ment  of  Technical  and  Industrial 

Manual  Training  Education 

VOD'KA,  an  intoxicating  liquor  of  concen- 
trated form  distilled  from  rye,  potatoes,  and 
sometimes  from  barley,  and  widely  used  by 
the  peasants  of  the  northern  European  plain. 
The  name  is  associated  particularly  with  Rus- 
sia. The  War  of  the  Nations  brought  before 
the  government  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  in  order 
to  build  up  a  more  efficient  army  and  a  sound 
nation.  Accordingly,  the  sale  of  vodka  was 
abolished  by  an  imperial  edict  of  the  czar  in 
1915.  A  state  monopoly  had  been  established 
in  1895  in  an  effort  to  regulate  the  sale,  purity 
and  price  of  the  liquor  and  to  prevent  abuses 
previously  existing  in  the  public  houses,  or 
kabaks.  However,  the  amount  of  vodka  con- 
sumed did  not  decrease,  and  the  prevalent 
drunkenness  was  deplorable.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  2,000,000  people  drank  away  all 
their  property  every  year.  The  edict  of  prohi- 
bition was  followed  by  a  transformation  in  the 
peasant  life  and  a  condition  of  comparative 
prosperity  in  spite  of  the  war  and  poor  harvest. 

Vodka  means  little  water;  in  its  intoxicating 
and  demoralizing  properties  it  belies  its  name. 

VOICE,  vols,  that  possession  of  human  be- 
ings by  which  they  express  their  thoughts  aloud. 
With  the  voice  mankind  produces  all  the  va- 


rious sounds  that  range  from  an  angry  shout 
to  the  soft  lullaby  of  the  mother  to  her  child. 
The  voice  mechanism  might  well  be  compared 
to  an  (M*gan,  with  lungs  for  bellows ;  tongue  and 
lips  for  stops;  throat,  mouth  and  nasal  caviti^ 
for  sounding  boards,  and  the  vocal  cords  for 
reeds.  These  vocal  cords,  which  comprise  the 
essential  feature  in  voice  production,  are  two 
small  bands  of  elastic  tissue  in  the  larynx,  or 
voice  box,  one  on  each  side  of  the  windpipe. 
By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  muscles  they 
can  be  stretched  out  or  be  made  to  relax. 
When  one  is  breathing  ordinarily  they  are  re- 
laxed and  have  between  them  a  V-shaped  open- 
ing ;  but  when  air  from  the  lungs  is  driven  into 
the  larynx  for  sound  production,  the  cords 
stretch  and  are  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the 
opening  is  narrowed.  The  more  tightly  they 
are  stretched  the  higher  are  the  resulting  tones. 
A  deep,  rumbling  sound  is  made  by  relaxed 
cords.  It  is  continued  stretching  of  these  cords 
that  tires  the  voice. 

The  ordinary  speaking  voice  differs  from  the 
singing  voice  chiefly  in  that  the  latter  makes 
use  of  a  larger  number  of  notes.  Modulations 
of  the  speaking  voice  are  produced  mostly  by 
mouth  movements,  and  the  notes  produced  in 
quiet  talking  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  pitch. 
In  singing,  the  vocal  cords  are  under  much 
greater  tension.  Pitch  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  larynx.  Women's  voices  are  higher 
pitched  than  men's  because  the  cords  are 
shorter. 

How  to  Cultivate  the  Voice.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  in  voice  development,  whether  for 
speaking  or  for  singing,  is  proper  breathing. 
The  method  generally  taught  to-day  is  based 
on  the  use  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the 
diaphragm,  the  great  curved  muscle  on  which 
the  lungs  rest  (see  Diaphragm  and  accompany- 
ing illustration). 

When  the  abdominal  muscles  force  the  ab- 
dominal organs  up  against  the  diaphragm,  the 
latter  exerts  an  even  pressure  over  the  base 
of  the  lungs,  thus  gradually  forcing  the  air  up- 
wards through  the  voice /box  and  producing  a 
sound  which  can  be  controlled.  This  control 
is  the  principal  feature  in  the  production  of 
either  the  speaking  or  singing  voice;  many 
veteran  singing  masters  keep  their  pupils  for 
a  whole  year  on  lessons  to  acquire  proper 
breathing  control.  Later,  the  piipil  is  taught 
properly  to  pronounce  spoken  sounds,  which 
means  the  control  of  the  speaking  voice,  and 
finally  to  produce  musical  sounds,  which  is  the 
development  of  the  singing  voice. 
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Only  the  favored  Few  can  hope  to  cultivate 
a  great  sii^iog  voice,  but  almoet  all  can  leam 
to  siDg  the  simple  songs  that  add  so  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life.  Furthermore,  ft  clear 
and  pleasing  gpeakii^  voice  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  majority  of  people.  This  kind  of  voice, 
however,  preeupposea  a  healthy  pair  of  lungs, 
throat  and  nose  free  from  inSammatioD,  sound 
teeth,  and  good  habits  in  regard  to  ventilatioa 
and  eating.  One  must  build  up  the  health  to 
get  the  most  out  of  this  priceless  human  pOB- 
seision.  c££. 

Conault  JennlnKa'  The  Voice  and  It»  Natural 

VOICE,  in  grammar,  a  property  of  transitive 
verbs,  or  verbs  that  require  aa  object  to  com- 
plete their  meaning.  In  the  sentences.  Birds 
bvild  neals  in  trees  and  Nests  are  buitl  in  trees 
by  birds,  there  is  one  thought  expressed,  but  it 
is  expressed  in  two  different  ways.  la  the  Srst 
sentence,  the  verb  (build)  asserts  an  action  of 
the  subject  (birds),  and  this  action  is  received 
by  the  object  (nests);  in  the  second  the  sub- 
ject (nests)  is  represented  aa  being  acted  upon, 
and  the  verb  form  has  changed. 

These  sentences  illustrate  respectively  the 
active  and  the  passive  voice;  the  active  voice 
is  that  form  of  a  verb  which  represents  the 
subject  as  acting,  and  the  passive  is  that  form 
which  represents  the  subject  as  being  acted 
upon.  The  passive  voice  of  a  verb  is  formed 
by  adding  the  past  participle  of  that  verb  to 
various  forms  of  the  verb  to  be.  Thus,  the 
passive  forms  of  the  verb  buUd  are  m  buUt,  was 
built,  will  be  built,  etc. 

Some  authorities  consider  voice  a  property 
of  intransitive  verbs  which  express  action,  in 
the  sense  that  such  verbs  represent  the  subject 
as  acting  and  so  are  in  the  active  voice.  See 
the  article  Verd. 

TO'LAPDK,  the  name  given  by  Johann 
Martin  Schleyer  to  a  language  which  he  in- 
vented and  which  he  first  made  public  in  1879. 
It  was  intended  to  be  a  universal  speech,  as  its 
name,  derived  from  the  English  words  world 
and  speak,  declares,  and  words  or  roota  were 
chosen  from  most  of  the  laagu^es  of  Europe. 
The  English  predominated,  however,  but  the 
borrowed  words  were  so  altered  that  they  look 
no  more  familiar  to  an  Englishman  than  to  a 
Gcrm;in  or  a  Frenchmao.  In  its  structure  Vo- 
liipiik  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  German 
than  to  any  other  language. 

Volapiik  was  the  first  artificial  language  to 
gain  any  considerable  popularity.  One  nation 
after  another  took  it  up,  societies  were  estab- 
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lished  all  over  the  civiliied  world,  and  within 
ten  years  after  its  publication  it  bad  over  a 
million  students.  That  the  use  of  it  did  not 
spread  more  widely  is  due  to  dissension  among 
its  adherents.  Dissatisfaction  arose,  and  re- 
forms were  suggested,,  to  which  the  inventor 
refused  to  give  his  consent,  and  gradually  the 
reformers  broke  away  and  set  about  the  inven- 
tion of  totally  new  languages.    See  Espesanto. 

Consult  Haln's  Orammar  at  VolapUk. 

VOLCANO ,  vol  ka'no,  a  mountain  from 
whose  summit  or  sides,  or  both,  steam  and 
molten  rock  are  thrown  out  in  large  quanti- 
ties. The  name  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
Vulcan,  the  name  of  the  Roman   god   of  the 
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,..,    Crater;    (b)    extinct  crater:    (c)    flsmirs 

through   which  molten   lava  ia  penetrtllng:    (d) 


Uy. 


(e)  I 


fiery  elements.  All  volcanoes  of  the  present 
day  are  mountains,  and  for  this  reason  we  al- 
ways think  of  a  volcano  as  a  mountain,  but  the 
mountain  need  not  be  present.  Any  vent  or 
channel  in  the  rock  envelope  of  the  earth 
through  which  large  quantities  of  steam  and 
molten  rock  escape  is  a  volcano.  The  facts  arc 
that  many  of  the  volcanic  mountains  have 
been  formed  by  the  material  thrown  out 
through  such  vents,  Aa  the  molten  material 
reached  the  surface  it  became  solid  and  formed 
a  cone  around  the  vent.  The  cone  grew  higher 
and  higher  as  the  matter  continued  to  flow,  and 
in  time  a  mountain,  with  the  vent  or  chimney 
extending  to  the  summit,  was  formed.  The 
shape  of  the  cone  depended  upon  the  nature  of 
the  material  thrown  out.  If  it  was  molten  rock 
the  cone  was  broad  and  dome-shaped  like  those 
of  the  volcanoes  in  Hawaii;  but  if  the  material 
was  solid  matter,  the  cone  was  high,  with  steep, 
even  slopes,  like  those  of  the  volcanoes  in 
Mexico,  South  America  and  the  Rocky  and 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  in  North  America. 
The  parts  of  a  volcano  are  the  base,  which 
comprises  the  walls  of  the  mountain,  the  cone, 
and  the  crater,  which  is  the  opening  of  the 
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CsoiM  of  Eruption.  "Of  all  the  natural 
catastrophes,"  saya  an  eminent  geographer, 
"the  explosive  eruption  of  a  great  volcano  ia 
the  most  terrible."  We  cannot  imagine  a  force 
which  will  rend  asunder  a  great  mountain,  hurl 
pieces  weighing  tons  thousands  of  feet  in  the 
air,  and  scatter  the  fragments  over  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  territory  and  destroy  thousands 
of  lives.  Yet  disasters  of  this  kind  accompany 
almost  every  great  volcanic  eruption.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  we  do  not  wonder  that  scientists 
have  studied  for  centuries  to  discover  the 
causes  of  volcanic  eruptions.  While  they  are 
not  able  to  give  reasons  that  are  entirely  con- 
clusive in  all  cases,  they  are  generally  agreed 
upon  the  following  chief  causes  of  volcanic 
eruptions : 

(1)  Pressure.  The  roclts  are  constantly  chang' 
ing,  and  these  movements  cause  great  pressure 
over  certain  areas.  Geologists  claim  that  this 
pressure  and  the  friction  caused  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  rocks  upon  each  other  are  suf- 
Hcient  to  create  a.  temperature  that  will  melt 
any  kind  of  rock.  In  this  way  pools  of  molten 
rock  are  formed  beneath  the  surface.  The 
molten  matter  is  forced  into  the  adjoining 
crevices  and  occasionally  finds  its  way  to  the 
surface  and  flows  out  as  lava. 

(2)  Steam.  Steam  is  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful cause  of  volcanic  eruptions.  We  now  and 
then  read  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  a  steam  boiler.  But  if  we  multiply 
the  force  exerted  by  the  boiler  by  a  million  we 
will  not  have  a  force  as  great  as  that  operating 
in  the  explosion  of  a  great  volcano.  We  know 
that  the  pressure  of  steam  increases  with  the 
temperature.  Water  coming  in  contact  with 
molten  rock  is  instantly  changed  to  steam 
havji^  a  higher  temperature  than  it  is  possible 
to  reach  in  a  steam  boiler.  As  the  steam  con- 
tinues to  form,  the  pressure  increases  until  it 
is  sufficient  to  burst  the  walls  of  rock  by  which 
it  is  confined,  and  the  explosion  occurs  with  a 
force  that  grinds  most  of  the  rock  to  powder, 
which  forms  the  so-called  volcanic  ash  that 
often  falls  over  wide  areas.  Oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  carbon  dioxide,  all  of  which  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities,  probably  aid  in  the 
explosion. 

A  few  volcanoes  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
eruption.  The  most  noted  examples  of  these 
are  Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii,  Aid  Stromboli, 
often  called  "the  sailors'  lighthouse."  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Mount  Etna  and  Mount  Ve- 
suvius are  types  of  volcanoes  whose  periods  of 
eruption   are    followed  by   periods    of    quiet. 
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Usually  the  longer  the  period  between  two  suc- 
cessive eruptions,  the  more  violent  the  de- 
layed eruption.  Mount  Pelee,  on  the  island  of 
Martinique,  whose  eruption  in  1902  destroyed 
the  city  of  Saint-Pierre  and  caused  the  loss  of 
neariy  30,000  lives,  had  been  quiet  for  more 
than  fifty  years  and  free  from  any  violent 
eruption  for  more  than  150  years.  An  eruption 
is  usually  preceded  by  an  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth,  the  drying  up  of  springs 
and  wells,  earth  tremois  and  occasionally  severe 
earthquake  shocks,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
affected  region  seldom  heed  these  warnings. 

Products  of  Eniption.  Misunderstanding  of 
volcanoes  has  led  to  the  use  of  wrong  descrip- 
tions of  them.  A  volcano  is  not  a  "bumii^ 
mountaia;"  what  appears  to  be  fire  ia  the  re- 
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flection  of  the  heated  mass  in  the  cmter. 
Neither  is  the  cloudhke  mass  caused  by  th« 
eruption  of  smoke.  It  is  formed  by  condensed 
steam  and  minute  particles  of  rock,  falsely 
termed  cuA,  This  ash  often  falls  over  lar^ 
areas  and  to  depths  varying  from  a  mere  cov- 
ering to  many  feet.  The  city  of  Pompeii  was 
buried  by  a  fall  of  these  ashes  in  a.d.  79.  Aa 
the  steam  ia  condensed  in  the  cool  upper  air, 
showers  accompany  the  eniption.  Since  the 
rain  brings  down  more  or  less  of  the  ash, 
these  are  frequently  showers  of  mud;  indeed, 
sometimes  large  quantities  of  hot  mud  and 
boiling  water  are  thrown  out.  It  was  an  ava- 
lanche of  hot  mud  that  destroyed  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Saint-Pierre.  Many  eruptions  are 
accompanied  by  a  fiow  of  molten  rock  which 
destroys  everything  before  it. 

Classes  of  TolMooea.  Volcanoes  which  are 
frequently  in  a  state  of  eruption  are  known  aa 
active;  those  that  are  in  eruption  at  long  inter- 
vals, as  dormant,  and  those  which  have  passed 
the  stage  of  eruption,  as  extinct.     There  ara 
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now  about  350  active  volcanoes  to  the  world 
and  many  times  that  number  that  are  claHsed 
as  extinct.  This  classification,  however,  can- 
not be  considered  as  fixed.  Dormant  and  even 
extinct  volcanoes  may  become  active,  and 
those  that  are  active  may  become  extinct. 
Lassen  Peak,  near  Mount  Shasta  in  California, 
for  inatatice,  had  been  dormant  for  more  than 
sixty  years  when  in  May,  1914,  it  began  to  show 
signa  of  activity.  From  June  8  to  July  18  it 
discharged  a  column  of  steam  that  sometimes 
extended  10,000  feet  above  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  about  a  year  later  this  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  river  of  mud  which  flowed  down  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain,  causii^  serious 
damage  to  the  farms  and  forests  in  the  vicinity. 

Location  of  Tolcanoes.  The  map  on  page 
1906  shows  that  most  vokanoes  are  on  or  near 
the  coast,  or  on  islands.  The  great  mountain 
ranges  of  North  and  South  America,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Cascades,  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
and  the  Andes  contain  many  noted  peaks  that 
are  extinct  volcanoes.  Among  these  are  Mount 
Mazama,  in  Oregon,  whose  crater  is  the  cup 
that  holds  the  celebrated  Crater  Lake,  more 
than  2,000  feet  deep;  Mount  Rainier,  in  Wash- 
ington ;  Mount  Shasta  in  California,  and  numer- 
ous others  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Alaska. 

In  Mexico  is  Popocatepetl,  17,500  feet;  Ori- 
laba,  18250  feet,  and  a  number  of  other  peaks 
of  nearly  equal  altitude;  a  number  of  the  vol- 
canic cones  of  the  Andes  are  of  even  greater 
altitude.  Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea  in  Hawaii 
have  a  world-wide  recognition;  Japan  is  not«d 
for  Fujiyama,  the  most  perfect  volcanic  cone 
in  the  world,  and  there  are  numerous  volcanoes, 
active  and  extinct,  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific.  Etna,  Stromboli  and  Vesuvius,  all  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  comprise  the  noted 
volcanoes  of  Europe.  Those  named  above,  a 
number  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  those  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  Philippine  Islands  include  most 
active  volcanoes  of  the  present  time.     w^m. 

Consult  Bonney's  Volcanoes.-  Their  Structure 
and  BIgnlficance. 

RelBlFd  Subject*.  In  connection  with  this 
discussion.  t}ie  reader  will  Und  much  that  Is  o( 
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2  VOLGA 

TOLB,  an  Engli^  name  for  several  speciefl 
of  smaU  rodents  belonging  to  the  rat  family, 
particularly  the  tiutcr  vole  and  the  field  vole, 
Much  inhabit  the  temperate  •  lones  of  both 
hemispheres.    Water  voles  have  small  ears  and 
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short,  hairy  tails.  In  swimming  they  use  only 
the  hind  legs,  and  in  spite  of  their  water  habits 
do  not  have  webbed  feet.  Their  fur  is  dark 
brown  or  black.  Field  voles,  or  short-taiied 
field  mice,  have  stumpy  tails  and  thick  bodies, 
and  are  about  the  size  of  common  mice.  Their 
fur  is  a  grayish-tan.  They  are  so  numerous 
at  the  harvesting  season  that  they  become  a 
plague  and  do  great  damage  to  the  grain  crops. 
Bank  volet  resemble  them,  but  have  larger 
ears  and  long  tails,  and  are  in  color  a  rusty 
brown,  somewhat  resembling  the  color  of  mud. 

TOL'GA,  a  Russian  river,  the  longest  in  Eu- 
rope. With  its  tributaries  it  furnishes  more 
than  20,000  miles  of  navigable  waterway  to  a 
region  in  which  live  60,000,000  people.  The 
Volga  itself  is  about  2,300  miles  long;  two  of 
its  branches,  the  Oka  and  the  Kama,  are  each 
longer  than  any  other  European  rivera  except 
the  Danube.  Rising  near  Petrograd,  the  Volga 
Sows  southeast  and  empties  into  the  Caspian 
Sea,  eighty-six  feet  below  sea  level.  Its  delta 
has  over  200  mouths,  of  which  only  eight  are 
of  considerable  size. 

Commerce.  The  Volga  has  on  its  banks  Sara- 
tov, a  city  of  over  200,000  people,  and  six  other 
cities  each  with  a  population  of  over  100,000. 
It  is  connected  by  cans!  with  Petrograd,  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Nearly  all 
the  shipping  goes  upstream.  Much  of  the 
downstream  traffic  is  in  lumber,  as  the  three 
southernmost  provinces  on  its  banks  are  tree- 
leas.  The  delta  and  the  adjacent  Caspian 
waters  are  one  of  the  world's  greatest  fishing 
grounds.    See  map,  fallowing  page  2092. 

HistoTy.  The  Volga  is  mentioned  in  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy  {which  see),  and  Astn- 
khan,  at  its  mouth,  is  an  ancient  town.  The 
river  basin  was  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
great  migrations.    A  powerful.Butgarian  empin 
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once  existed  at  the  juacticm  of  the  Volga  and 
the  Kama,  and  the  word  Bidgar  is  so  like 
Volga  that  it  pn^ably  meant  a  native  of  the 
Volga.  Nizhni-Novgorod,  a  city  on  the  Volga, 
has  the  oldest  annual  fair  in  the  world,  to  which 
merchants  come  from  thousands  of  miles. 

VOLT,  the  electromotive  force  that  will 
drive  a  current  of  one  ampere  through  a  resist- 
ance of  one  ohm.  See  Voltmeteb;  Ohm; 
Ampibb. 

VOLTA,  vawl'lah,  Alubandbo  (1745-1827), 
an  Italian  scientist,  famed  for  his  researches 
and  discoveries  in  the  field  of  electricity.  His 
name  is  perpetuated  in  such  terms  as  volt,  the 
unit  of  electromotive  force,  voltaic  pile  and 
voltaic  battery.  Volta  was  bom  at  Como,  Italy. 
Before  he  was  thirty  he  had  established  a  repu- 
tation as  the  author  of  two  brilliant  treatises 
describing  a  new  electrical  machine.  In  1774 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the 
gjimnaaium  at  Como,  and  five  years  later  be- 
came professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pavia.  Among  his  inventions  are 
the  electroscope,  the  electrical  condenser,  the 
voltaic  pile  and  the  voltaic  (electric)  battery. 
See  Electbic  Battebt. 

VOLTAIC,  volta'ik,  CELL.  See  Elktbic 
Battbby. 

VOLTAIC  PILE.     See  Electric  Battebt. 

VOLTAIKE,  Jean  Franks  Marie  Arouet 
DE  (1094-1778),  a  French  philosopher,  historian 
and  author,  bom  in  Paris.  His  father,  a  stem 
man,  descended  from  a  good,  middle-class  fam- 
ily; the  mother  died  when  the  boy  was  seven 
years  of  age.  From  his  father  and  the  rather 
worldly  Abbe  de  Chateauneuf  he  received  his 
early  education,  and  at  the  end  of  his  college 
days  was  thrown  for  a  while  into  the  brilliant 
Court  circles  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  taken  to 
The  Hague  in  the  (opacity  of  secretary  to  the 
French  ambassador  to  Holland,  where  he  fell 
into  a  dangerous  love  intrigue  with  Olympe 
Dimoyer,  and  was  soon  sent  back  to  Paris, 

Twice  a  Bastille  Prisoner.  His  career  as  a 
writer  began  with  the  production  of  (Edipe, 
which  was  at  first  made  known  only  among  his 
best  friends.  On  account  of  written  attacks 
against  the  regent  Orleans,  be  was  twice  com- 
pelled to  leave  Paris  in  disgrace,  and  for  eleven 
months,  diuing  the  years  171T-I71S,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastille,  After  hia  release,  the 
tragedy  (Edipe  was  publicly  performed,  and  the 
favorable  reception  it  received  brought  the  au- 
thor fame  as  a  dramatist  and  no  little  financial 
profit.  In  1724  his  great  epic  poem,  La  Hen- 
riade,  appeared,  in  which  he  made  an  eloquent 
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plea  for  religious  toleratitm.  Various  troubles, 
culminating  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohan,  led  to  a  second  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastille,  followed  by  hie  removal  to  England. 
At  this  time  (1728)  he  bad  written  also  the 
plays  Artimire,  Mariamne  and  L'Inditcret. 

English  Influence.  His  slay  in  England  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  his  career,  and  led 
to    an    acquaintance    with    Congreve,    Pope, 


Young,  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield,  the  Walpoles 
and  other  prominent  men.  He  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  toleration  of  free  thought  and 
by  English  manners  and  literature  in  general, 
and  his  return  to  Paris  in  1729  revealed  a 
marked  maturing  of  bis  powers.  Among  the 
works  he  produced  in  the  next  few  years  are 
the  tragedies  Bratui,  Zaire  and  Semiramis;  the 
History  of  Charles  XII,  King  of  Sweden;  and 
the  revolutionary  Letters  Concerning  the  Eng- 
lish Nation. 

Life  in  France  and  Germany.  He  lived  at 
the  chateau  of  Cirey  with  Madame  du  Ch^te- 
let,  et  woman  of  high  intellectual  attainments, 
and  it  was  through  her  encouragement  that  he 
worked  steadily  on  plays,  on  the  translation 
into  French  of  Newton's  PHndpia,  and  on  a 
history  of  Louis  XIV.  After  serving  as  his- 
toriographer of  France  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
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men  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  he  decided  to 
withdraw  from  the  public  service  and  devote  ail 
his  time  to  the  life  at  Cirey,  but  the  death  of 
Madame  du  Chatelet  in  1749  changed  these 
plans. 

The  following  year  he  went  to  Berlin,  on  the 
invitation  of  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  to  live 
permanently  at  the  Court.  The  king  was  arbi- 
trary; Voltaire  continued  his  use  of  free  in- 
vective and  satire,  so  that  the  stay  came  to  an 
unhappy  end  after  two  years.  He  then  found 
himself  also  in  royal  disfavor  in  France,  be- 
cause of  his  request  to  leave  the  Court  there  to 
go  to  Berlin,  and  so  he  bought  a  country  house 
in  the  republic  of  Geneva.  The  great  wealth  • 
he  had  acquired  enabled  him  to  supply  every 
comfort,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  pleas- 
urable of  which  was  a  private  theater  where 
his  own  plays  could  be  performed. 

In  1758  he  settled  on  the  estate  of  Femey, 
on  which  he  had  secured  feudal  rights,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  greatest  possible  freedom. 
There  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  wrote 
freely,  chiefly  short  pamphlets  attacking  re- 
ligious fanaticism  and  intolerance,  and  in  de- 
fense of  the  sovereignty  of  reason.  During 
these  years  he  also  contributed  to  the  Encyclo- 
pedie.  The  romance  Candide  and  the  tragedies 
Tancrede  and  Irene  belong  to  this  period.  He 
visited  Paris  again  in  1778,  took  sick  before 
Irene  was  produced,  and  died  on  May  30. 

His  Many- Sided  Genius.  Voltaire's  vast  work 
falls  naturally  into  well-defined  classes.  As  a 
dramatist,  the  writer  of  fifty  or  sixty  plays,  he 
revealed  marked  skill  and  cleverness.  In  his 
poetry  there  are  no  touches  revealing  passion 
or  love  of  nature;  instead,  one  finds  artificial 
rhythm  and  conventional  grace,  combined  with 
an  extraordinary  felicity  in  use  of  words  and 
sharp  wit.  His  literary  criticism  lacks  perma- 
nent value;  the  prose  romances  were  used  as 
a  tool  for  political  and  religious  satire.  The 
historical  works  are  clear  and  acute,  lacking, 
however,  in  comprehension  of  philosophy  of 
histor>';  the  philosophical  writings,  the  Die- 
tionnaire  philosophiquc,  containing  articles  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Encyclopedie,  belong, 
strictly  speaking,  to  the  department  of  social 
philosophy,  and  in  them  he  attacked  freely  the 
political  and  religious  institutions  of  his  day. 

His  atheism  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  generations  since  his  death;  he  attacked 
orthodoxy,  rather  than  Christianity,  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  his  writings  does  not  warrant  the 
broad  application  of  atheist  to  his  name.  His 
fight  for  liberty  led  to  sharp  attacks  on  abuses, 


many  of  which  were  corrected  during  his  life- 
time. 

Consult  Tallentyre's  Friends  of  Voltaire;  Mor- 
ley's  Voltaire. 

VOLTHETER,  vohlt' meter,  a  sort  of  gal- 
vanometer (which  see)  used  to  measure  the 
pressure  of  an  electric  current.  It  consists  of 
a  steel  horseshoe  magnet  which  has  a  piece  of 
soft  iron  attached  to  each  pole.  A  cylinder  of 
soft  iron  is  so  suspended  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  that  it  can  rotate.  Around  this 
cylinder  is  a  light  rectangular  frame  wound 
with  fine,  insulated  copper  wire.  A  spiral  hori- 
zontal spring  is  attached  to  each  end  of  this 
frame,  and  a  needle  which  moves  over  a  gradu- 
ated dial  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
axis.  When  a  current  passes  through  the  coil 
of  wire  it  causes  this  frame  to  turn  on  its  axis. 
The  springs  furnish  the  amount  of  resistance 
that  must  be  overcome  by  the  current,  and  the 
position  of  the  needle  on  the  dial  indicates  the 
pressure.  A  volt  is  a  pressure  that  will  pro- 
duce a  flow  of  one  ampere  per  second  against 
a  resistance  of  one  ohm.    See  Ampere;  Ohm. 

VOLUNTEERS,  volunteerz',  citizens  offer- 
ing their  services  in  a  military  capacity  to 
country  or  state.  The  volunteer  movement 
originated  in  England,  the  oldest  volunteer 
organization  in  existence  being  the  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  London,  incorporated 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (1491-1547).  In 
the  United  States  the  senior  volunteer  corps  is 
the  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  the 
only  great  powers  in  the  world  which  had  not 
adopted  the  principle  of  universal  liability  to 
military  service.  In  the  United  States,  the 
least  military  of  the  first-class  nations,  each 
national  crisis  had  been  met  with  a  loyal  re- 
sponse from  the  people.  In  the  War  of  1812 
over  10,000  volunteers,  besides  militia,  were  en- 
gaged. During  the  War  of  Secession  the  regu- 
lars numbered  only  46,679,  yet  more  than 
2,500,(X)0  men  voluntarily  enrolled  in  the  Fed- 
eral armies,  and  half  as  many  in  the  Confed- 
erate ranks.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  of 
1898  volunteers  and  regulars  fought  side  by 
side,  nearly  200,000  men  having  responded  to 
the  calls  issued  by  President  McKinley. 

Nineteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  struggle 
with  Spain  the  people  of  the  United  States 
entered  into  war  with  the  greatest  military 
power  on  earth.  When,  in  April,  1917,  Con- 
gress formally  passed  the  declaration  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  with  (jrermany,  the  regular 
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army  had  a  paper  strength  of  175,000,  and  the 
organized  militia,  or  national  guard,  of  450,000. 
Such  an  army  was,  of  course,  hopelessly  inade- 
quate. President  Wilson,  however,  issued  no 
general  call  for  volimteers  at  this  crisis,  for  the 
War  Department  officials  were  convinced  that, 
the  United  States  could  raise  the  necessary 
army  quickly  and  justly  only  by  sjrstematic 
selection  of  men  of  fighting  age.  At  the  same 
time,  recruits  for  the  regular  army,  the  navy, 
the  marine  corps  and  special  branches  of  the 
service  were  sought,  and  in  November,  1917, 
the  War  Office  announced  that  1,400,000  of  the 
men  in  the  service  at  that  time  had  voluntarily 
enlisted. 

In  England  the  volunteer  movement  had 
received  more  permanent  features  than  in  the 
United  States.  Previous  to  the  South-African 
War  volunteers  had  not  been  looked  upon  as  a 
valuable  military  asset,  but  events  of  the  war 
caused  a  complete  change  of  opinion.  Volun- 
teer regiments  were  reorganized  and  received 
equipment  similar  to  that  issued  to  the  regular 
and  militia  battalions  of  the  district  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  result  proved  so  success- 
ful that  the  volunteer  force  enrolled  for  terri- 
torial defense  apart  from  militia  numbered  over 
251,000  men  in  1914. 

The  outbreak  of  the  great  war  found  the  na- 
tion unprepared  from  a  military  standpoint, 
but  even  at  this  supreme  crisis  an  attempt  was 
made  to  face  the  emergency  through  a  system 
of  volunteer  recruiting,  because  of  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  English  laboring  classes  to  con- 
scription. For  nearly  two  years  the  volunteer 
system  was  employed,  and  in  May,  1916,  when 
the  Military  Conscription  Act  was  passed,  it 
was  announced  that  there  had  been  5,041,000 
voluntary  enlistments  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

In  the  various  parts  of  Britain's  far-flung 
colonial  empire  the  loyalty  of  British  subjects 
to  the  mother  country  was  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again.  From  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  to  the  fall  of  1917,  when  Canada  adopted 
conscription,  the  Dominion,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  7,000,000,  gave  500,000  of  her 
sons  to  the  allied  cause;  that  is,  one  for  each 
fourteen  inhabitants.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa  and  India  likewise  responded  gen- 
erously with  volunteers,  and  South  Africa  not 
only  sent  a  force  overseas  but  raised  an  army 
to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  the  German  colonies 
in  Africa.  On  the  fighting  front  in  Europe  a 
soldier  of  the  colonial  army  was  called  an  Arir- 
toe,  a  word  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of 


Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Canada. 
Ireland,  which  was  not  included  in  the  British 
conscription  bill,  responded  generously  to  the 
allied  cause,  and  sent  thousands  of  volunteers 
to  the  front. 

Probably  the  most  serious  objection  to  the 
volunteer  system  is  that  it  takes  the  finest 
men,  who  must  make  sacrifices  for  the  weak, 
the  cowardly  and  the  selfish.  In  spite  of  the 
inspirational  value  of  volunteering,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  systematic  selection  of 
men  of  military  age  is  the  just  and  democratic 
plan  for  a  nation  at  war.  See  Conscription; 
War  op  the  Nations.  b.m.w. 

Consult  Huidekoper's  The  Military  Unpre- 
paredneaa  of  the  United  States. 

VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  a  religious 
body  which  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of 
a  division  in  the  Salvation  Army  and  at  the 
request  of  leading  American  citizens.  In  1896 
Ballington  Booth,  head  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  America,  became  opposed  to  his  father,  Wil- 
liam Booth,  the  founder  of  the  older  organiza- 
tion, whose  methods  he  felt  were  not  suited 
to  the  work  in  America.  With  his  wife,  Maud 
Ballington  Booth,  he  established  the  new  asso- 
ciation, introducing  changes  which  American- 
ized the  movement,  but  adhering  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  organization  built  up  by  his 
father.  It  is  based  on  a  semimilitary  plan, 
with  the  United  States  army  as  its  model,  and 
all  of  its  ofiicers  bear  military  titles;  but  the 
system  of  government  is  democratic.  Thus  the 
"soldiers"  elect  the  commander-in-chief,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Grand  Field  Council. 
Practically  every  city  of  considerable  size  in 
the  United  States  has  a  branch  of  the  Volun- 
teers of  America. 

The  Volunteers  maintain  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  various  sorts,  where  destitute  men  or 
women  may  find  lodging  and  food.  Worthiness 
in  the  applicants  is  not  insisted  upon,  for  the 
aim  is  to  gain  a  hold  even  on  the  most  un- 
worthy by  charity  given  and  kindness  shown. 
Where  the  applicant  is  able,  he  is  allowed  to 
work  for  what  is  given  him.  In  a  single  year 
over  150,000  lodgings  and  more  than  529,000 
meals  have  been  given  to  the  needy,  while  the 
number  for  which  some  return  is  made  is  even 
greater.  A  prison  league  is  maintained,  which 
has  branches  in  over  thirty  state  penitentiaries, 
and  with  what  it  calls  "Hope  Halls"  the  organi- 
zation attempts  to  keep  in  touch  with  those 
who  leave  the  prisons  and  seek  again  the  con- 
fidence of  society.  There  is  also  a  fresh-air 
branch,  which  provides  outings  for  women  and 
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children,  ihva  brightening  if  not  saving  thou- 
sands of  lives. 

One  of  the  newest  features  of  the  society  is 
its  Volunteer  Hospital  in  New  York  City, 
where  31,910  cases,  either  medical  or  surgical, 
were  treated  within  the  first  year.  Records 
show  an  attendance  in  1915  of  almost  3,000,000 
at  its  indoor  and  outdoor  services,  which  are 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  in  barracks  and  in  the  public 
streets.  The  organization  publishes  The  Volurv- 
teers'  Gazette,  and  distributes  large  quantities 
of 'other  Christian  literature. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Volunteers  are  in 
New  York  City.  General  Ballington  Booth 
and  his  wife  are  joint  presidents.  See  Salva- 
tion Army.  a.mcc. 

VOM'ITING,  the  ejection  of  food  and  other 
matter  from  the  stomach  through  the  mouth. 
The  act  is  brought  about  by  spasmodic  muscu- 
lar contractions  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 
Vomiting  is  generally  preceded  by  a  sensation 
of  nausea,  and  it  is  often  the  result  of  over- 
loading the  stomach  or  of  eating  indigestible 
food.  It  is  an  almost  never-failing  symptom 
of  seasickness.  Foods  or  drugs  which  poison 
the  system  are  often  ejected  through  the  auto- 
matic reaction  of  the  stomach  to  these  harmful 
substances. 

Persons  of  nervous  temperament,  wKo  are 
sensitive  to  disagreeable  suggestions,  sometimes 
vomit  merely  on  hearing  the  details  of  a  re- 
pulsive act,  while  the  effect  of  seeing  disgusting 
sights  and  of  smelling  sickening  odors  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  one.  In  these  cases  the  stomach 
muscles  contract  through  reflex  action.  In 
retching,  the  great  muscle  lying  between  the 
stomach  and  lungs — the  diaphragm — spasmodi- 
cally contracts,  but  the  contractions  bring  only 
discomfort  to  the  patient  and  afford  no  relief. 
In  both  vomiting  and  retching  the  lower  end 
of  the  stomach  remains  tightly  closed.  When 
an  attack  of  vomiting  comes  on  as  a  result  of 
imprudence  in  eating,  the  sufferer  generally  re- 
covers quickly  after  the  stomach  has  been 
emptied.  If  a  person  in  normal  health  begins 
suddenly  to  vomit,  and  the  attack  is  violent 
and  prolonged,  he  should  consult  a  physician. 
Such  attacks  are  usually  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing- C£3. 

VORTICELLA,  vawrtiaeVa,  a  genus  of  in- 
fusoria, the  highest  division  of  one-celled  ani- 
mals (see  Infusoria).  Members  of  the  vorti- 
cella  genus  are  minute  aquatic  animals  having 
_a^bell-shaped  body  which  is  borne  on  a  slender 
This  stem  is  attached  to  a  rock,  leaf  or 


weed  in  the  water;  in  some  species  it  is  stiff 
and  in  others  flexible  and  capable  of  being 
contracted  suddenly  into  a  spiral.  At  the  free 
end  of  the  body  there  is  a  fringe  of  hairlike 
processes  called  cilia;  these  are  constantly  in 
rapid  motion,  drawing  food  into  the  body. 

VOSGES,  vohzh,  MOUNTAINS,  a  central 
European  mountain  range  which  extends  north- 
northeast  along  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine 
Valley  for  about  100  miles.  The  southern 
portion  marks  the  frontier  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  in  the  north  the  mountains  ex- 
tend into  Alsace.  The  Vosges  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Jura  Mountains.  They  have  round, 
grassy  summits,  used  for  pasturage,  and  their 
eastern  and  southern  slopes  are  covered  with 
vineyards.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  gran- 
ite and  red  sandstone,  and  contain  copper,  lead, 
silver,  coal  and  rock  salt. 

VOSS,  fohs,  JoHANN  Heinrich  (1751-1826), 
a  German  poet  and  translator,  bom  at  Som- 
mersdorf  in  Mecklenburg.  Some  of  his  youth- 
ful poems  in  a  Gottingen  magazine  led  to  an 
invitation  to  that  city  by  the  owner  of  the 
periodical,  and  there  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen  he  obtained  a  thorough  training  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  In  1778  he  was  made  rector, 
or  principal,  of  the  high  school  at  Ottemdorf, 
and  during  the  next  four  years  wrote  several 
scholarly  books  on  language  and  literature.  His 
fame  was  assured  in  1781,  when  he  finished  his 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  fre- 
quently called  "the  most  perfect  rendering  of 
Homer  into  a  modem  tongue."  This  transla- 
tion is  so  tme,  vivid  and  natural  that  it  has 
made  Homer's  poem  much  more  a  national 
literary  possession  in  Germany  than  in  any 
other  country.  In  1805  Voss  went  as  a  profes- 
sor of  literature  to  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  that  institution. 

VOTE  AND  VOTING.  See  Australian  Bal- 
lot; Ballot;  Election;  Woman  SurFR.\GE. 

VOTING  MACHINE,  vo'ting  ma  sheen',  a 
mechanical  device  for  recording  and  counting 
votes  cast  in  elections.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  these  machines,  but  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  is  the  same.  The  names  of  the 
candidates  are  arranged  in  party  columns  (or 
in  alphabetical  order  for  elections  at  which 
party  columns  are  not  used)  and  votes  are  cast 
for  them  by  pushing  a  button  or  counter,  or  by 
turning  a  lever  opposite  the  name.  A  "straight" 
ticket  may  be  voted  by  pushing  a  button  or 
lever  at  the  head  of  the  column.  Connected 
with  these  counters  or  levers  is  a  complicated 
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form  of  calculating  machine  which  records  the 
vote  for  each  candidate,  as  well  as  for  straight 
tickets.  Some  voting  macbinefl  have  as  many 
as  480  separate  counteis. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  devices  is  about  four 
feet  square  and  supported  on  a  rod  frame  which 
puts  the  top  of  the  machine  a  little  over  aix 
feet  from  the  floor.  The  voter,  as  he  stands  in 
front  of  the  machine,  pulls  a  lever  pivoted  near 
the  top  at  the  middle.  This  level'  unlocks  the 
machine  for  voting  and  at  the  same  time  draws 
behind  the  voter  a  curtain  hung  from  a,  rail  at 
the  top  of  the  machine.  The  name  of  the  can- 
didates are  arranged  vertically  by  parties  and 
horiiontally  by  ofiicea.  A  separate  key,  shaped 
like  a  pointer,  pivots  over  the  name  of  each 
candidate;  to  vote  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
turn  the  key  from  its  horiiontal  position  so 
that  it  points  directly  downward  to  the  candi- 
date's name.  At  the  left  of  each  party  column 
is  a  party  lever,  by  which  all  the  keys  in  the 
party  column  may  be  set  for  voting.  The 
operation  of  this  party  lever  rings  a  bell,  which 
shows  that  the  vote  is  ready  to  be  registered. 
The  lever  which  locks  and  unlocks  the  machine 
must  then  be  reversed,  and  this  movement 
counts  the  vote,  resets  the  machine  for  the 
next  man  and  draws  back  the  curtain  behind, 
the  voter. 

Any  of  the  pointers  on  the  machine  can  be 
reversed  and  other  pointers  set  before  the  lever 
is  operated  to  count  the  vote.  Various  devices 
are  added,  so  the  voter  cannot  vote  for  more 
candidates  than  are  to  be  elected.  Ingenious 
devices  are  in  use  on  different  machines  to  pre- 
vent a  voter  from  voting  more  than  once  white 
he  is  behind  the  curtain,  the  aid  of  an  election 
official  usually  being  required  to  set  the  ma- 
chine after  a  vote  has  been  cast. 

The  voting  machine  in  its  simplest  form  was 
first  used  in  England  as  early  as  1S70,  by  which 
a  bell  fell  into  one  of  several  compartments. 
This  device,  however,  was  used  only  when  one 
office  was  to  be  filled.  The  more  elaborate 
American  machines  were  first  used  in  an  elec- 
tion at  Lockport,  New  York,  in  1892.  Since 
then  many  of  the  states  have  passed  laws  per- 
mitting their  use  at  the  option  of  the  munici- 
pality or  other  unit  of  local  government.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  machine  as  against 
the  paper  ballot  are  many,  but  possibly  not  all 
•  are  justified.  It  does  not,  for  example,  abso- 
lutely prevent  fraud,  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  dishonest  election  ofiicml  can  eo 
manipulate  the  mechanism  that  a  vote  appar- 
ently cast  [or  one  candidate  ie  really  recorded 
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for  another.  The  machine  is  so  constructed 
that  a  voter  cannot  cast  several  ballots  at  one 
time,  as  is  occasionally  done  when  paper  ballots 
are  dropped  into  the  box.  The  operating 
mechanism,  especially  for  cities  with  many 
candidates  and  many  unintelligent  people,  pre-  , 
sents  difficulties,  and  in  many  instances  where 
voters  have  their  choice  of  methods,  they  have 
tried  the  machine  and  later  abandoned  it. 

A  single  machine,  of  a. complex  variety,  may 
cost  as  much  as  110,000  to  $20,000.  althou^ 
th^  average  cost  does  not  exceed  S3,000.   w  J'.z. 

TOWEL,  an  open,  resonant  sound  made  by 
the  voice  in  speaking.  It  is  the  openness  of 
vowels  that  distinguishes  them  from  consonants, 
which  are  formed  with  the  o^ans  of  speech 
more  or  less  closed.  A  vowel  may  itself  con- 
stitute a  syllable,  or  it  may  be  joined  with  one 
or  more  consonants  to  produce  oQe,  but  a  con- 
sonant cannot  be  pronounced  by  itself.  In 
English  the  vowel  sounds  are  represented  by 
the  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w  and  v, 
but  each  letter  is  made  to  do  duty  for  several 
sounds.  ThAia  a  is  pronounced  as  in  hare,  ham, 
father,  fiaek,  hall,  vihat,  any,  prelace,  fitud  and 
abound.  The  most  open  vowel  sound  is  a  as  in 
father;  the  least  open,  i  in  machine.  Most 
other  languages  have  vowel  sounds  which  the 
English  does  not  possess 

TULCAH,  tnU  kan   m  in 
cient  mythology    the  f,il  o 
fire  and  the  patron  of  tli 
blacksmith  and  the  urt 
meUl.    He   was  the   x 
Jupiter  and  Juq< 
one  fable  says, 
of  Juno   alone, 
who    produced 
him  that  she  mighi. 
not  be  eclipsed  by  Jupi- 
ter,  who   had   given   lyrtii 
to  Minerva.     Vulcan  was 
bom  lame  and  more  or  less 
deformed,  and  so  sliorkcd 
was   his   mother   that   she 
threw  him  from  Olympus; 
but     he     was 
brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
and  Nereids,  in  a  cave  be- 
neath the  ocean,  where  In- 
gained  his  marvelous  skill 
in  the  fashioning  of  objects 
from  metal. 

It  is  said  that  in  one  of  the  quarrels  between 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  latter  was  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth  with  anvils  banging 


VULCAN 

From  a  statue  In 

the  Vatican.  Rome. 
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to  her  person.  Vulcan  saw  her  there  and  at^ 
tempted  to  rescue  her,  but  was  detected  in  the 
attempt.  This  eo  incensed  Jupiter  that  he 
kicked  the  young  god  out  of  heaven  and  in  the 
terrible  fall  which  ensued,  Vulcan  was  still 
further  crushed  and  maimed.  He  never  re- 
turned to  Olympua  to  live,  though  often  he  was 
called  to  build  great  palaces  for  the  other  gods 
and  always  he  forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupi- 
ter. He  was  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  use  of 
metals,  and  many  of  the  objects  that  he  made 
he  was  able  to  endow  with  life.  He  made 
brass- throated,  fire-breathing  bulls,  gold  and 
silver  dogs  that  guarded  tJhe  houses  of  his 
friends,  and  for  himself  he  fashioned  golden 
maidens,  endowed  witli  reason  and  speech,  who 
waited  upon  him  at  his  home.  His  wife,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  was  Charis,  but  it  is 
also  said  that  he  was  married  for  a  time  to 
Venus,  who,  however,  grew  weary  of  him. 

This  god  is  usually  represented  as  a  serene 
old  man  with  muscular  form,  whose  hair  hangs 
in  curls  on  his  shoulders. 

ConHuit  Fowler's  Roman  Feativala;  Oayley'B 
Ctaaiic  Sfytha  In  EnglUh  Literature  and  jn  Arl. 

VUL'GATE,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible, 
completed  in  a.d.  405  by  Saint  Jerome.  The 
present  official  edition  was  published  by  order 
of  Pope  Clement  VIII,  in  1592.  The  Vulgate  is 
the  basis  of  the  present  English  Bible  used  by 
Roman  Catholics  (see  Douat  Bibix),  for  by  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  the  Jerome 
translation  was  made  the  standard  Bible  of  the 
Church.    See  Bibix. 

vnt'TDRE,  a  large,  earrion-eating  bird  of 
prey,  with  naked  head  and  neck,  found  in  warm 
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temperate  and  torrid  regions  of  America.  It 
has  a  majestic  flight  and  is  commonly  seen 
soaring  in  graceful  circles  high  in  the  air;  from 
this  point  it  spies 
out  the  bodies  of 
dead  animals, 
which  form  its 
food.  The  black 
tmltwe  is  two 
feet  in  length  and 
measures  tout  and 
o  D  e  -  fa  a  1  f  feet 
across  the  wings. 
This  bird  is  of  a 
gloesy  black  color, 
with  a  dusky  head 
and  neck.  Il 
fairly  abundant  |. 
in  the  far  Soutii- 
em  states,  espe- 
cially near  the 
coast,  where  it  frequents  the  streets  of  cities, 
feeding  on  refuse.  It  nests  on  the  ground  under 
logs,  bushes,  palmettoe,  etc.  The  eggs  are  one 
to  three  in  number,  of  a  pale  bluish-white  color, 
marked  with  chocolate. 

The  twkev  buiiard  is  probably  the  most 
widely  distributed  species  of  vulture  (see  TuB- 
KBT  Buzzabd).  The  Catijorma  vulture,  the 
lai^est  of  the  species,  has  an  orange-col  oi«d 
head  and  neck.  The  king  vulture  of  tropical 
regions,  strikingly  marked  with  black,  white, 
yellow  and  scarlet,  is  a  bird  of  the  forests  and 
deep  swamps,  European  vultures,  while  similar 
to  the  American  in  habits,  belong  to  a  different 
group  of  birds. 
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THa 


,AND  PICTURE 


"^"T    T  W  is  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.    The 

^  ^L  I    -v  V  ^  Phoenician  alphabet  had  no  such   character,  nor  had  the 

«'    ■'         v/a/  Greek  or  the  early  Latin,  in  which  the  sound  represented  by 

T     ▼  T    T  W  was  indicated  by  a  u  or  ti.    When  u  became  established  aa 

I      a  vowel  and  u  acquired  its  present,  force,  a  new  character  waa 

formed  by  the  joining  of  two  u'»  or  two  v's.     The  Italian 
alphabet  has  no  vi,  nor  has  the  French. 

W  is  one  of  the  Bemivowels,  though  it  never,  like  y,  is  uaed  without  another  vowel.  It 
enters  into  diphthongs,  however,  as  in  now,  maw,  new,  and  is  sometimes  used  after  other 
vowels  without  changing  their  sound,  as  in  borrow.  Aa  &  consonant  it  has  but  one  sound, 
but  ia  frequently  silent  before  r,  as  in  wreath,  or  after  s,  as  in  sword.  The  combination 
of  w  with  h  is  very  common,  as  in  white,  but  is  pronounced  rather  as  if  the  order  were 
reversed  and  the  word  were  spelled  hwile.  Occasionally  the  w  is  silent  before  h,  as  in 
wholly. 


WABASH,  laaiv'bask,  Ind.,  the  county  seat 
of  Wabash  County,  is  situated  on  the  Wabash 
"River,  forty-two  miles  aouthweat  of  Fort 
Wayne,  ninety  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis 
and  130  milea  southeast  of  Chicago.  It  is  built 
upon  rocky,  hilly  land,  and  is  known  locally  as 
the  "Rock  City."  Wabash  has  extensive  shops 
of  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  and  is  served  by  this 
road  and  by  the  Wabash.  Electric  interurban 
lines  connect  the  city  with  towns  in  the  vi- 
cinity. In  1910  the  population  was  8,687;  in 
1916  it  was  8,730  (Federal  estimate).  The  pub- 
lic buildings  include  the  Federal  building,  city 
library,  Masonic  Temple  and  Memorial  Hall. 
A  rich  farming  country  surrounds  the  city  and 
brings  it  an  important  trade.  In  addition  to 
railroad  shopa  there  are  manufactories  of  cabi- 
nets, motor  trucks,  automobile  equipment,  fur- 
niture and  various  other  commodities.  Wabash 
was  settled  in  1837  and  was  incorporated  the 
same  year.  w.o.l. 

,  WABASH  BIVEB,  the  chief  waUrway  of  In- 
diana and  the  largest  northern  tributary  of  the 
Ohio.  It  rises  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio, 
flows  northwest  into  Indiana,  west  to  Logans- 
port,  then  Bouth  into  the  Ohio  River.  For  120 
of  its  140  miles  it  forms  the  lower  boundary 
between  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  Wabash  is 
WTigiable  to  Covington,  a  distance  of  about  300 


miles,  and,  at  high  wat«r,  as  far  as  Lafayette. 
Parallel  to  it,  between  Terre  Haute  and  Hun- 
tington, runs  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  which 
connects  the  river  with  Lake  Erie. 

WACHT  AH  RHEim,  uahKl  ahm  rine,  DiB 
{"The  Watch  on  the  Rhine"),  a  patriotic  song 
of  Germany,  the  words  of  which  were  written 
by  Max  Schneckenbui^r  in  1840,  when  it  was 
feared  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  music 
was  composed  by  Karl  Wilhelm  in  1854.  The 
song,  however,  did  not  attain  widespread  popu- 
larity until  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-GermEUi 
War  in  1870.  It  has  almost  the  standing  of  a 
national  hymn. 

WACO,  wa'ko,  Tex.,  the  county  seat  of  Mc- 
Lennan County,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  atate,  about  midway  between  Austin,  the 
state  capital,  and  Dallas — about  ninety-live 
miles  distant  from  each.  It  is  on  the  Brasos 
River,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  suspen- 
sion bridge,  and  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe,  the  Houston  A  Texas  Central,  the  Interna- 
tional &  Great  Northern,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern  and  the 
San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  railroads.  An  in- 
terurban line  runs  to  Dallaa.  The  populatior  "" 
in  1910  was  26,425;  it  was  33,3SS  in  1916  (F/ 
eral  estimate). 
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Waco  ie  well  provided  ivith  educational  insti- 
tutiotiB,  Its  schools  include  Baylor  University 
(Baptist).  Paul  Quinn  College  (African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (Roman  Catholic)  and  the  Texas  Chru- 
tian  Uoivereity.  Other  prominent  features  are 
a  city  natatorium,  a  FedemI  building,  a  county 
courthouse  and  a  Carnegie  Libriry.  The  me- 
dicinal character  of  the  water  obtained  from 
numeroua  artesian  wells  has  made  the  city  a 
health  reaort.  Cotton  growing,  general  farm- 
ing and  sheep  and  cattle  raising  are  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Burfounding  territory.  The  city  has 
woolen  and  cottonBeed-oil  roillB.  bottling  works, 
cotton  compresaea,  founiirica  and  machine 
shops,  and  manufactoriea  of  lumber  and  iron 
products,  saddlea  and  harness,  clothing,  tents 
and  awnings  and  packing-house  products. 
Waco  was  organized  in  ISJfl,  and  waa  incorpo- 
rated the  following  year, 

WADAI,  ii<ah'di,  a  territory  of  North-Central 
Africa,  annexed  to  the  French  Congo  in  1909. 
The  total  area  is  about  ITO.OfXt  square  miles, 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000. 
It  lies  between  Lake  Chad,  Kamerun  and  Ni- 
geria on  the  west  and  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan 
on  the  caat.  The  inhnbitunta  are  chiefly  Arabs 
and  half-caatea,  dominated  by  a  race  of  Mabas, 
noted  for  pride,  cruelty,  drunkenness  and  love 
of  barbaric  display.  The  prcvailii^  religion  is 
M  oham  medanism . 

The  surface  is  principally  desert,  but  there 
are  many  fertile  oases  (see  O.^ib)  and  some 
large  forests.  The  country  aulTcra  greatly  from 
drought,  and  in  Die  dr>-  season  drinking  water 
can  only  be  obtained  from  well^  dug  to  a  depth 
of  200  to  300  feet.  Large  herds  of  elephants 
1  the  forests,  and  ostriches  abound  on  the 
northern  plain;  quantities  of  ivory  and  OBtrich 
feathers  are  exported.  The  natives  raise  horses, 
cattle,  fheep  and  goats.  The  chief  products  of 
the  amble  laad  are  maize,  millet,  cotton  and 
indigo.  The  capita!  is  Abeahr,  whence  desert 
:  Sahara  to  Bengali 
and  Khartum, 

WAGEK,  toa'jer,  from  a  Latin  word  vadium. 

meaning  j^ndgc,  [g  a  tcrcn  applied  to  money 

staked  on  the  unccrtiiia  outcome  of  some  ques- 

t.ioJi  or  evenl.     This  money  goes  to  the  peraon 

2urly  foretells  th?  result.    In  many 

es.  including  the  United  3tat«a,  contracts 

ugreemente  of  the  son  nrp  not  legal,  and 

.-urh   terms  cannot  be 

iki  -  :l  wager  a  debt  of 

"VUr.iinK  entirely  on  the 

involved.    A  wager  is 
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a  bet;  wagering  on  the  outcome  of  basel 
games,  elections  and  other  events  of  natic 
iatereat  seems  to  increase  in  popularity. 

WAGES,  wa'jet,  in  the  study  of  econon 
is  the  share  of  labor  in  the  distribution  of 
products  of  industry.  Modem  production 
volves  land, capital  and  labor;  the  payment 
the  fint  is  rent;  for  the  second,  iiUereal; 
the  third,  wages.  In  everyday  language  m 
usually  means  the  money  which  one  man 
ceives  for  working  for  another.  EkNsnon: 
however,  considers  that  all  men  are  working 
gether  to  make  things  for  each  other.  If 
tain  men  make  furniture,  their  wages  coa 
not  merely  is  the  money  which  they  are  p 
but  in  what  they  can  buy  with  that  monej 
the  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities 
comforts  which  other  men  produce.  A  i 
does  not  have  to  be  employed  by  anothei 
earn  wages;  if  he  works  in  a  business  of 
own,  part  of  the  return  it  brings  him  is  wa 
Importance  of  Subject.  The  study  of  wi 
is  important  to  the  worid  because  it  will  I 
to  remedy  whatever  injustice  may  exist  in 
distribution  of  the  world's  wealth.  If  tl 
who  attempt  to  better  the  position  of 
poorly-paid  classes  do  so  without  a  knowlc 
of  the  economics  of  wages,  their  efforts  i 
result  in  confusion. 

What  Begnlates  Wages.  The  value  of 
article — and  in  economics  labor  is  consideret 
article— depends  upon  how  much  it  is  wa3 
in  comparison  with  other  articles.  The  v 
of  labor  depends  on  its  supply  as  comp: 
with  the  supply  of  land  and  capital.  In  a 
men  and  capital  are  destroyed;  after  the 
land  is  less  valuable  because  there  are  fi 
men  to  want  it  and  they  have  less  capital 
which  to  exploit  it ;  labor,  on  the  other  han 
more  valuable  because  there  are  fewer  me 
do  the  work  of  the  cation,  and  capital  is  i 
valuable  because  there  is  leas  of  it  to  use. 
illustrate  further,  it  may  be  supposed  th 
farmer  has  money  to  use  in  increasing  the 
put  of  his  farm ;  he  can  buy  more  land  or  i 
machinery  (which  is  capital),  or  be  can 
more  men.  If  the  supply  of  labor  is  plent 
he  will  probably  hire  more  men,  but  if  lab 
scarce,  he  will  invest  in  land  or  machinery 
Under  natural  conditions  a  man's  wages 
in  the  long  run  equal  the  product  whicl 
adds  to  the  world  by  his  presence.  This 
not  mean  that  he  will  get  all  that  he  prod 
If  the  number  of  men  in  the  world  is  doul 
the  product  of  labor  will  not  be  doubled  u 
land  and  capital  are   also  increased,  so 
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wages  of  half  the  men  in  the  world  is  not  half 
the  world's  product.  To  make  this  dear,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  a  fanner  by  doing  all 
the  ffork  on  his  farm  can  get  a  crop  of  £00 
buaheb.  If  be  hires  a  helper  and  gets  a  crop 
of  900  bushels,  he  will  not  give  the  helper  half, 
but  at  the  most  400  bushels.  If  he  hires  a  sec- 
ond helper  he  may  increase  his  crop  another 
300  bushels.  The  most  be  can  pay  the  second 
helper  is  300  bushels;  if  the  latter  is  willing 
to  accept  this  the  firat  helper  will  have  to  ac- 
cept it,  too,  or  the  farmer  would  make  more 
money  by  hiring  the  second  one  alone.  The 
amount  which  the  lost  man  hired  adds  to  the 
product  is  called  hia  tnarginal  product. 

If  laborers  will  work  for  less  than  their  mar- 
ginal product,  employers  will  compete  for  their 
services,  and  wages  will  rise.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  laborers  demand  more  than  they  add  to 
the  product,  they  will  not  be  hired.  Therefore, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  the  wages  of  a  man 
tend  to  equal  that  which  he  adds  to  society  by 
his  work. 

The  reaaon  that  a  railroad  president  may  re- 
ceive S25,000  a  year  while  the  men  who  lay  his 
track  get  only  1500  is  that  though  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  can  lay  track,  there  are 
very  few  who  can  administer  a  railroad.  There- 
fore, the  marginal  product  of  the  more  capable 
man  is  greater,  because  he  adds  more  to  the 
world  by  his  presence. 

Uniona.  Because  individual  laborers  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  bargaining,  they  have  organ- 
ited  tabor  unions ;  these  endeavor  to  obtain  for 
their  members  higher  money  wages  and  better 
conditions  of  work.  In  the  case  above  men- 
tioned, if  the  two  farm  employees  were  mem- 
bers of  a  union  they  would  try  to  force  the 
farmer  to  pay  them  all  that  they  added  to  his 
crop,  that  is  700  bushels,  or  350  each,  instead 
of  300.  But  he  would  refuse  to  hire  them  at 
this  price  because  he  would  gain  nothing,  and 
if  they  forced  him  every  season  to  pay  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  hia  increase  be  might 
sell  his  farm  and  invest  his  money  elsewhere. 
Thus,'  in  spite  of  the  union,  wages  would  still 
tend  to  equal  the  product  which  the  last  laborer 
adds.  See  Labor  Ok<unizatio»s  ;  CoLLBnrvB 
Babqainino. 

The  subject  of  economica  goes  very  much 
deeper  into  the  study  of  wages.  Among  other 
things  it  analyzes  the  causes  which  keep  men 
in  poorly-paid  occupations  and  endeavors  to 
find  a  remedy  lor  the  poverty  of  millions  of 
wage  earners.  The  study  of  wages  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  phases  of  economics. 


Conmlt  Hooro'a  Lmea  of  Wage»;  Oantt's 
Work,  Waga  and  Projlla ;  Emerson's  BSMeno]/ 
at  a  Baaia  tor  Operation  and  Wagea. 

HcUted  aablccta.    In    connection    with    this 
article  on  wages  the  reader  may  consult  the  fol- 
lowing articles  In  these  volumes : 
Capital  Mtnlmum  Wage 

Economics  Rent 

Interest  Wealth 

IjHbor  Organizations 

WAGNER,  vahg'ner,  Wilhblm  Richabd 
(1S13-18S3),  a  German  composer,  poet  and  es- 
sayist, bom  at  Leipzig.  As  a  small  boy  he  was 
very  studious;  when  only  twelve  years  old  he 
translated  the  first  twelve  books  of  Homer's 
Odyuey  merely 
for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  task. 
When  .he  waa  fif- 
teen years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to 
Bchool  at  Leip- 
cig,  but  there  the 
teachers  did  not 
seem  to  under- 
stand bis  nature 
and  considered 
him  self-willed. 
Th.  ™.l  »««  of  RICHABD  WAONEK 

this  was  that  Wagner  was  exceedingly  original 
and  his  thoughts  were  not  those  of  an  average 
boy.  His  first  music  teacher  had  the  same 
trouble  with  him,  for  the  lad  refused  to  believe 
that  certain  things  should  not  or  could  not  be 
done  in  music  and  insisted  upon  breaking  the 
old-fashioned  rules  in  composing.  This  trait 
in  Wagner's  nature  caused  him  to  lead  an  un- 
settled life  for  some  years,  for  he  did  not  rel- 
ish having  his  definite  opinions  and  convictions 
disturbed. 

At  Twenty  a  Conductor.  In  1833  he  became 
conductor  of  the  opera  at  Magdeburg,  Ger- 
many, and  was  able  to  bold  the  place  until 
1836,  though  his  own  operas  up  to  that  time 
had  been  failures.  The  audiences  were  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  music  modeled  on  Italian 
melodies,  which  were  very  fantaftic  and  spec- 
tacular, with  ridiculous  piota,  but  Wagner  re- 
fused to  compose  flashy  melodies  and  mean- 
ingless librettos.  He  chose  the  old,  tragic 
legends  of  Germany,  constructed  deep,  serious 
stories  from  tbem,  and  then  set  these  plots,  or 
librettos,  to  music;  this  was  sometimes  beauti- 
ful, sometimes  crashing,  but  always  suitable  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words. 

First  Great  Piodncing  Period.  In  1842  hf. 
produced  at  Dresden  the  opera  Rienzi,  bas^ 
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on  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Bulver- 
Lytton,  and  the  people  accepted  it.  Many  in 
the  audience  complained,  however,  that  parts 
ot  it  were  not  pretty;  Wagner  answered  that 
the  music  fitted  the  story,  which  in  itself  was 
not  always  "pretty."  In  1843  he  became  chief 
director  of  music  in  the  Dresden  Theater  and 
immediately  began  to  write  his  great  Tann- 
hduseT,  based  on  the  old  German  legend  of  the 
knight  .who  was  ruined  by  the  temptations  of 
sinful  love.  He  had  previously  written  an  opera. 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  founded  on  another  an- 
cient story  of  a  Dutch  sea  captain  whose  ship 
hurried  forever  from  sea  to  eea;  this  woi^, 
totally  unlike  the  Italian  operas,  had  been 
warmly  received  at  Dresden.  But  Tannhauter, 
just  as  independent  and  a  far  greater  produc- 
tion, had  a  very  cold  reception;  the  people 
Btill  expected  light  librettos  and  tunes. 

Wagner  had  to  flee  from  Dresden  in  I84D  be- 
cause he  took  part  in  a  political  riot,  and  he 
lived  at  Zurich  until  1859.  In  1850  Liszt  pro- 
duced Wagner's  Lohengrin  at  Weimar,  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  eo  successful  that  the  exile 
hastened  to  begin  work  on  another  musical 
setting  of  a  great  legend.  He  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Germany  in  1861,  and  two  years  later 
completed  the  masterly  work  entitled  The  Ring 
of  the  Nibelung. 

Second  Period.  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
heard  some  of  the  music,  invited  Wagner  to 
that  kingdom,  gave  him  a  pension  of  S600  and 
a  bouse  and  commissioned  him  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  great  theater  at  Munich.  Soon, 
however,  Wagner  was  driven  away  by  political 
intrigue,  and  lived  near  Lucerne  for  sii  ^feats. 
Between  1865  and  1867  he  wrote  Tristan  und 
Isolde  and  The  MeisleTsinoers.  The  composer 
was  anxious  to  see  the  entire  Ring  oj  the 
Nibelung  performed;  as  there  was  no  opera 
house  in  Germany  large  enough  for  this  im- 
mense series  of  tour  operas,  a  theater  especially 
for  the  purpose  was  begun  at  Bayreuth  in  1872 
and  completed  in  1870.  In  August  of  the  lat- 
ter year  the  fitBt  part  of  The  Ring,  entitled 
The  Rheingoid,  was  played,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Die  Walkure  (meaning  battle  maid- 
Cm),  Siegfried  and  the  GotteTddmmemng  (the 
Utter  meaning  the  twilight  oj  the  goda).  These 
placed  Wagner  permanently 
g  the  greatcal.  composers  in  the  history  of 

ideas  appeared  in  this  work  at 

and    expensive    scenery    was 

lestra  wus  hidden  so  that  any 

musicians  to  attract  attention  to 
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themselves  were  checked,  and  various  new  in- 
struments were  added  to  give  the  dramatic  ef- 
fects. It  was  notable,  too,  that  Wagner  adopted 
the  meloa,  or  endless  melody,  so  that  there 
were  no  pauses  in  the  entire  opera,  the  music 
gliding  from  one  act  to  another  and  uniting 
every  scene  into  a  harmonious  whole.  In  I8S2 
he  completed  Parsifal,  founded  on  the  legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  an  opera  often  considered 
his  most  original  and  deepest  music.  Early  in 
the  next  year  his  health  suddenly  broke,  and 
he  died  at  Venice  of  heart  failure,  on  February 
13,  1883.  He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  erected 
by  himself  near  Bayreuth. 

Wagner's  Greatness.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Wagner  was  a  great  poet  and  dram- 
atist as  well  as  cofnposer,  for  his  librettos  make 
masterly  literature.  He  created  a  new  epoch 
in  musical  history  by  showing  that  the  melo- 
dies of  opera  should  follow  the  meaning  of 
the  story,  whether  beautiful,  ugly,  hideous, 
gentle  or  angry.  In  short,  he  apparently  made 
music  express  everything  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble when  united  with  poetical  and  dramatic 
literature.  rj>.u. 


Bayreuth  Nlbelungenlled 

Flying  Dutchman  Parsifal 

Holy  Grail  TannhHuser 
Lohengrin 

WAGON,  ioag'un,  a  general  term  tor  a  va- 
riety of  tour-wheeled  vehicles  drawn  by  one  or 
more  horses  and  used  to  carry  loads.  The 
wagon  is  essentially  a  business  vehicle,  rang- 
ing in  size  between  the  light  cart  such  as  the 
grocer  uses  to  deliver  goods  to  local  customers, 
and  the  heavy  dray,  employed  in  transporting 
coal,  sand  and  other  heavy  cargoes.  In  large 
cities  the  borse^lrawD  wagon  is  being  rapidly 
supplanted  by  the  motor  truck.  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  is  the  leading  city  in  the  United  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages; 
the  factories  ot  that  city  turn  out  about  100,- 
(XK)  vehicles  a  year.  The  Conestoga,  made 
originally  in  Conestoga,  Pa.,  is  a  broad-wheeled 
wagon  designed  especially  for  carrying  very 
heavy  loads. 

WAG'TAII,  a  small,  insect^«ating  song  bird, 
found  throughout  the  Old  World.  It  may  be 
recognised  by  various  quick  movements,  espe- 
cially  that  of  suddenly  standing  still  and  wag- 
ging its  tail.    The  pied  wagtail  has  plumage  of 
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variegated  black  and  white.  The  yellow  wag^ 
tail  has  olive-green  upper  parts  and  a  breast 
and  abdomen  of  rich  sulphur-yellow.  A  spe- 
cies of  wagtail  is  found  on  the  coast  and  islands 
of  Alaska  in  summer,  nesting  under  or  beside 
stones  and  in  bunches  of  grass.  The  nest  is 
woven  of  roots  and  grasses,  and  lined  with  moss 
and  animal  fur.  The  four  to  six  eggs  are  white, 
thickly  spotted  with  brown.  Certain  birds 
which  are  larger  than  most  members  of  the 
warbler  family  are  frequently  called  warblers  in 
the  United  States  and  Southern  Canada. 

WAITB,  wayt,  Morrison  Remick  (1816- 
1888),  an  American  jurist,  for  fourteen  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  bom  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1837,  and  two  years  later 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Maumee  City,  O. 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession  there  and  later 
in  Toledo  he  became  one  of  the  best-known 
lawyers  in  the  state.  For  one  term  he  served 
in  the  Ohio  legislature  as  a  Whig,  but  in  1856 
he  took  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Republican 
party  and  enthusiastically  supported  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  1871  he  was  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  before  the  Geneva  Tribunal 
which  considered  the  Alabama  claims  (see  page 
131);  in  1873  he  was  president  of  the  Ohio 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  1874  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  to  succeed  Salmon 
P.  Chase  as  Chief  Justice. 

The  questions  which  came  before  the  comii 
during  his  term  were  many  and  important. 
Among  those  cases  on  which  he  wrote  the  opin- 
ions were  the  interpretation  of  the  "war  amend- 
ments" in  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  from  office,  the  power  of 
the  states  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  and 
polygamy  cases.  In  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
he  was  succeeded  by  Melville  Weston  Fuller 
(which  see). 

WAKE,  formerly,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, an  annual  parish  celebration  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  church,  a  feature  of  which  was  the 
reading  of  prayers  on  the  preceding  evening 
and  the  singing  of  hymns  through  the  night. 
The  festival  afterward  degenerated  into  a  street 
fair,  often  lasting  several  days  and  marked  with 
drinking  and  dancing.  The  Roman  Catholic 
custom  of  keeping  watch  over  the  dead  through 
the  night  is  also  known  as  observing  a  wake. 

WAKE 'FIELD,  Mass.,  a  town  of  Middlesex 
County,  composed  of  the  villages  of  Green- 
wood, Montrose  and  Wakefield.  It  is  ten  miles 
north  of  Boston  and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad.    Interurban  lines  operate  from  the 


city  in  all  directions.  The  chief  industrial 
plants  are  manufactories  of  rattan  furniture, 
pianos,  knit  goods,  shoes,  stoves  and  lead4ined 
iron  pipe.  Wakefield  has  a  S100,0(X)  town  hall, 
a  state  armory,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  the 
Beebe  Library  and  a  good  park  system.  Great 
numbers  of  militiamen  are  attracted  to  the 
town  annually  by  the  state  and  New  England 
rifle  tournaments  held  there.  The  place  was 
settled  in  1639.  Population  in  1910,  11,449;  in 
1916,  12,733  (Federal  estimate). 

WAKE-ROBINy  a  poetic  name  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  trillium  (which  see). 

WALDECK-ROUSSEAU ,  vol  dek '  roo  so ' , 
Pierre  Marie  Ren^  (1846-1904),  a  French 
statesman,  bom  at  Nantes  and  educated  for  the 
law.  In  1879  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  from  Rennes,  and  two  years  later 
became  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Gambetta's 
Cabinet.  This  position  he  also  held  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Ferry  from  1883  to  1885.  He  en- 
tered the  Senate  in  1894  and  in  the  next  year 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  republic. 

In  1899  he  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Cabi- 
net, and  at  once  set  himself  the  definite  task 
of  restoring  the  faith  in  the  republic  which  the 
Dreyfus  case  and  other  disorders  had  shaken. 
The  Dreyfus  case  was  again  taken  up  and  was 
finally  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty  to  all  connected  with  it.  In 
1902  he  resigned,  having  accomplished  much 
toward  the  strengthening  of  the  state  and  hav- 
ing held  office  longer  than  any  other  Premier. 

WALDENSES,  wot  den' seez,  a  Christian  sect 
founded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  members 
were  followers  of  Peter  Waldo.  Waldo  was  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Lyons,  France.  In  1170 
he  gave  his  money  to  the  poor  and  began  a  life 
of  poverty  and  devotion ;  many  followers  gladly 
took  his  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence. The  Waldenses  believed,  further,  that 
men  should  interpret  the  Bible  in  their  own 
way,  that  religious  works  should  be  translated 
'into  and  preached  in  dialects  and  tongues  of 
the  common  people,  and  that  any  layman 
might  preach.  They  were  subjected  to  perse- 
cution, and  in  1231  were  excommunicated  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX,  but  they  grew  in  numbers 
and  the  sect  persisted  until  the  dawn  of  re- 
ligious toleration  freed  them  from  interference 
of  Church  or  state.  To-day  there  are  over  12,- 
0(X)  communicants  in  Italy,  and  stations  are 
maintained  also  in  Argentine  Republic,  Uru- 
guay and  the  United  States. 

Consult  SchalTs  Creede  of  Chriatendom, 
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TALES,  uai/h.i.  politicul  clni^ion  of  the 
British  Empire  which  is  geographically  and  ad- 
ministratively a  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  with 
respect  to  history  and  racial  character  has  a. 
place  of  its  own.  The  came  is  from  an  Auglo- 
SaxoD  word  meaning  foreignerg,  and  in  a  Beose 
the  Welsh  are  foreigners  to  the  English,  though 
they  are  really  more  British  than  the  English 
themselves;  for  it  was  to  the  toountaiiiB  of  this 
far  western  region  that  the  early  Britons  re- 
tired when  the  invadera  from  over  the  sea 
pressed  too  hard  upon  them. 

Size  and  Location.  Wales  is  a  broad  peoin- 
suU  jutting  out  from  the  western  coast  of 
England.  Ita  north  and  south  length  is  13S 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  extreme 
south,  is  96  miles;  its  area  is  7,446  square 
miles.  That  is,  this  country,  historically  so 
important,  has  an  area  noticeably  smaller  than 
that  of  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey. 

The  population  of  Wales  was  1,647,290  in 
1911;  there  is  thiis  an  average  density  of  221 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  density 
in  Massachusetts  is  more  than  twice  as  great, 
but  Maasachuaette  has  ooe  city  with  almost 
half  as  many  inhabitants  as  has  Wales.  The 
largest  city  of  Wales,  Cardiff,  had  184,663  in- 
habitants in  1911. 

The  Land.    The  mountains  of  Wales  are  not 
high.    Snowdon.  the  loftiest  point  in  Wales  and 
,isli  I-lc,-,  rises  to  an  altitude  of  only 
1  ]n-;iks  are  rugged  and  craggy, 
hill  country  has  that  wild  and 
tier  which  makes  it  a  fitting 
P  for  iho  weird  legends  and  semt- 
alfa  in  which  Wales  abounds. 


More  than  one  traveler  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  "the  lone  mountains  and  the  wide 
moors"  constitute  the  most  beautiful  country 
in  the  world.  Especially  lovely  is  the  outlook 
when  the  heather  is  iu  bloom. 

Several  of  the  important  rivers  of  Great 
DritaiH— the  Sovpiri,  111,.  Wye  i.t.d  (h,"  Dee- 
rise  in  Wales  or  flow  through  it ;  and  there  are 
in  addition  numerous  rapid,  dashing  streams 
which  find  their  nay  through  the  motmtains. 
These  are  of  no  commercial  importance,  but 
the  Conway,  in  the  northern  part,  though  only 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  is  broad  and  navi- 
gable. In  the  mountain  regions  there  are  many 
deep  lakes,  or  "tama,"  which  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape. 

the  People.  A  mountainous  country,  sepa- 
rated by  its  hilly  barriers  into  districts  not 
readily  accessible,  is  certain  to  develop  in  its 
people  certain  characteristics,  aad  Wales  has 
been  no  exception.  Its  people  are  sturdy  and 
liberty-loving — "gallant  Wales,"  one  writer  calls 
the  little  country^and,  like  the  ancient  Greeks, 
have  never  seemed  to  feel  that  desire  for  na- 
tional unity  which  would  have  certainly  grown 
up  among  them  had  they  lived  in  closer  con- 
tact on  an  open  plain.  The  people  are,  on  the 
whole,  contented  and  cheerful;  they  love  not 
only  the  scenic  beauties  which  are  bringing 
travelers  to  their  land  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  but  all  the  lore  connected  with  their 
ancient  churches  and  castles  and  their  historic 
spots.  Nothing  makes  an  old  peasant  or  vil- 
lager happier  than  to  be  asked  by  visitoia  to 
point  out  and  describe  some  interesting  spot 
with  which  he  has  been  familiar  from  child- 
Life  in  the  Welsh  villages  is  simple.  The 
women  may  take  part  in  all  the  occupations 
with  which  the  men  are  busied,  and  in  addi- 
tion are  notable  housewives.  Their  particular 
virtue  is  thriftiness,  and  the  men  seem  to  real- 


ise  thia,  for  they  aubmiasively  turn  over  their 
wages  to  their  wives  and  take  for  their  own 
USB  juat  whatever  is  handed  out  to  them.  De- 
spite this  thriftineas,  however,  the  larder  is  al- 
Ktys  well  stocked,  for  the  Welsh  are  hospitable. 


LOCATION  MAP 

Religion  plays  b  great  part  in  the  lives  of 
the  people,  and  the  DuinerouB  chapela  through- 
out the  country  are  centers  of  interest  and  ac- 
tivity. Moat  of  the  people  belong  to  some  evan- 
gelical Protestant  denomination,  the  Methodist 
Church  being  particularly  strong, 

Besources  and  Indoatries.  Little  Wales  pro- 
duces about  one-fifth  of  the  coal  output  of  the 
entire  United  Kingdom.  Cardiff  is  the  great- 
est coai-shipping  port  in  the  world,  sending  out 
annually  over  20,000,000  tons.  Other  minemls 
exist  in  considerable  quantities;  iron,  tin,  cop- 
per and  zinc  are  of  especial  importance. 

Over  half  of  the  land  of  the  country  is  arable, 
and  much  of  it  is  very  fertile.  The  cereals 
constitute  the  chief  crop,  but  among  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  stock  raising  is  of  first  impor- 
tance. Sheep  farming  has  grown  rapidly,  and 
the  typical  Welsh  sheep,  a  small  mountain 
breed,  is  of  value  both  for  its  wool  and  Sesb. 

History.  The  inhabitants  of  Wales  call 
themselves  not  Welsh,  but  Cimri,  and  this  name 
they  have  borne  since  Roman  times.  The  Ro- 
mans found  the  early  dwellers  in  this  region 
very  bard  to  conquer,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  came  centuries  later,  did  not  even  attempt 
to  rule  here.  Many  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  driven  by  the  Teutonic  invaders, 
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took  shelter  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  in 
turn  were  merged  in  the  original  tribes.  A 
unified  government,  however,  was  never  estab- 
lished, and  the  little  states  were  constantly  at 
war  with  one  another,  while  thoee  on  the  Eng- 
lish border  had  frequent  clashes  with  their 
Anglo-Saxon  neighbors. 

E*en  after  William  the  Conqueror  had  forced 
from  Wales  a  nominal  submission,  the  border 
regions  suffered  from  frequent  raids,  and  Wil- 
liam's success  established  the  "Marches."  whose 
lords  were  given  large  privileges  in  payment 
[or  holding  back  the  Welsh.  Edward  1,  by  bis 
invasions  between  1276  and  1284,  finally  com- 
pelled the  Welsh  to  accept  the  most  humiliat- 
ing terms,  and  the  introduction  of  English  gov- 
ernment was  promptly  begun.  To  rouse  the 
pride  of  the  Welsh  and  to  purchase  their  loy- 
alty, Edward  conferred  upon  his  son,  bom  in 
1301.  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  title 
the  heir  to  the  throne  has  borne  ever  since. 

But  so  turbulent  and  independent  a  people 
was  not  likely  to  remain  submissive,  especially 
while  the  bards,  or  minstrels,  continued  to  stir 
up  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  last  rebellion  of 
importance  was  that  headed  by  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  whose  death  in  1415  put  an  end  to  the 
rising.  Since  1536,  when  Wales  was  incorpo- 
rated with  England,  and  its  people  were  given 
the  privilege  of  the  English,'  there  has  been 
little  or  no  trouble.  See  Enqland  ;  Gbeat 
Britain.  a.mc  c. 

Consult  Stone's  Wa!e*:  Ber  Ortoins,  BIrugglea 
and  Later  Hiatoru,  Inatitutloiu  and  Vannera. 

WALES,  Prince  of.    See  Princb  of-  Walss, 

WALHALLA,  laaklhahl-a,  or  TEMPLE  OP 
FAME,  a  splendid  gray  marble  building  erected 
in  1830  at  Ratisbon,  Bavaria,  by  Ludwig  I,  and 
named  after  Valhalla,  the  hall  of  the  Scandi- 
navian gods.  It  is  115  by  346  feet  in  siie,  and 
in  style  of  architecture  resembles  a  Greek  Doric 
temple.  On  the  exterior  are  sculptured  reliefs 
of  "Germania  Set  Free  by  the  Battle  of  Leip- 
sig."  The  interior  hall,  of  Ionic  style,  fifty 
feet  wide,  180  feet  long  and  fifty-six  feet  high, 
is  decorated  with  a  frieze  of  scenes  from  early 
Teutonic  history.  The  hall  contains  over  a 
hundred  busts  of  noted  Germans,  and  six 
Victories  by  Rauch,  the  celebrated  sculptor. 

WALKER,  wawk'cT,  the  family  name  of  two 
Americana,  father  and  son.  who  gained  distinc- 
tion in  the  field  of  economics. 

AmasA  Walker  (1T99-1S75)  was  bom  at 
Woodstock.  Conn,  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  town  and  from  1820  to 
IS40  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  commercial 
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work  in  Connecticut.  Because  of  his  keen  in- 
terest in  economic  questions  he  retired  from 
business  in  1840  to  make  a  special  study  of 
political  economy,  and  from  1842  to  1848  was 
lecturer  on  that  subject  in  Oberlin  College. 
He  was  for  some  years  examiner  in  the  same 
science  at  Harvard,  and  between  1859  and  1869 
was  a  lecturer  in  Amherst  College. 

Being  a  zealous  advocate  of  peace,  he  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  first  international 
peace  congress,  held  in  London  in  1843,  and  to 
the  one  held  in  Paris  in  1849.  He  served  in 
various  state  offices  in  Massachusetts,  among 
them  that  of  secretary  of  state.  While  not 
highly  original  in  his  economic  theories,  he  was 
intensely  practical  in  their  application,  and  his 
book,  The  Science  of  Wealth,  has  been  widely 
popular  for  this  reason. 

Francis  Amasa  Walker  (1840-1897),  son  of 
Amasa  Walker,  was  bom  at  Boston.  He  was 
educated  at  Amherst  College  and  was  studying 
law  when  the  War  of  Secession  opened.  En- 
tering the  Union  army  as  a  sergeant-major,  he 
gained  considerable  prominence  through  his 
ability  in  judging  the  position,  strength  and 
probable  tactics  of  the  enemy,  and  showed  such 
bravery  that  on  the  request  of  General  Han- 
cock he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  In  1868  he  was  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican;  in  1869  be- 
came head  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  the  next  year  had 
charge  of  the  Ninth  Census.  After  serving  for 
a  short  time  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  and  re- 
mained in  this  work  from  1873  to  1881.  In  1880 
he  again  had  charge  of  the  census  and  the  next 
year  became  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

As  a  student  of  economics  he  was  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  such  books  as  The  Wages 
Question;  Money;  Land  and  Its  Rent  and  Inn 
temational  Bimetallism  had  a  great  influence 
over  other  economic  investigators.  In  fact,  he 
is 'Still  considered  a  foremost  authority  on  po- 
economy,  and  is  frequently  quoted  in 
tbooks  on  the  subject.  b.m.w. 

I,  Sm  [Byron]  Edmund  (1848-        ), 
financier,  well  known  as  an  author 
and  other  financial  matters,  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
:e.    Sir  Edmund  was  born  in  Haldi- 
)unty,  Ontario.    After  some  experience 
[|>finking  office  of  his  uncle,  he  entered 
toy  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 


merce in  1868.  Continuing  in  the  service  of 
this  institution,  he  rose  steadily,  becoming  gen- 
eral manager  in  1886,  a  director  in  1906,  and 
president  in  1907.  Sir  Edmund  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association  and 
of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  in 
1910  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  was 
knighted  in  1910. 

Sir  Edmund  has  large  financial  interests  in 
addition  to  those  directly  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  was  a  con- 
spicuous supporter  of  the  government  during 
the  War  of  the  Nations.  Among  his  writings 
are  The  Canadian  System  of  Banking;  Banking 
in  Canada;  Why  Canada  is  Against  Bimetal- 
lism, and  Canadian  Surveys  and  Museums. 

WALKER,  William  (1824-1860),  an  Ameri- 
can adventurer  prominently  connected  with 
several  filibustering  expeditions.  In  1853  he 
attempted  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican  state 
of  Sonora,  but  his  expedition  was  a  failure,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  stand  trial  at  San  Francisco 
for  violating  neutrality  laws.  In  1855  he  made 
himself  President  of  Nicaragua,  but  was  ex- 
pelled through  an  insurrection.  A  later  plot  to 
gain  control  of  Honduras  was  frustrated,  and  in 
1860  a  Honduran  court-martial  condemned  him 
to  be  shot.    See  Filibusters. 

Consult  Doubleday's  Reminiacencea  of  the  Fill' 
buater  War  in  Nicaragua. 

WALK'ERVILLE,  a  town  in  Essex  County, 
Ontario,  adjoining  the  city  of  Windsor  and 
directly  across  the  Detroit  River  from  the  city 
of  Detroit.  Like  Windsor,  Walkerville  is  a 
manufacturing  center,  its  chief  products  being 
steel  and  automobiles.  Wire,  drugs,  paints  and 
varnishes  are  also  important.  The  town  boasts 
of  being  the  only  one  in  Canada  to  have  no 
unpaved  streets.  It  owns  and  operates  its  elec- 
tric light  and  power  systems,  and  has  a  splendid 
Dominion  building,  completed  in  1915  at  a  cost 
of  $90,000.  Population  in  1911,  3^02;  in  1916, 
estimated,  5,3(X). 

WALKING  STICK,  the  name  applied  to  a 
group  of  peculiar  insects  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  close  resemblance  to  twigs.  They  are 
related  to  the  locusts,  and  are  most  abundant 
in  tropical  regions.  A  common  species,  found 
in  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  illustrated  on 
page  6127,  has  a  long,  slender  body  and  thin, 
elongated  legs  that  are  literally  ^'walking  sticks" 
in  appearance.  When  first  hatched  this  insect 
is  brown,  but  it  soon  turns  green,  and  later  in 
the  season  resumes  its  original  brown  odor. 
These  changes  are  interesting  examples  of  pro- 
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tective  coloratioD  (which  see),  for  the  iosect 
tones  ID  with  the  twig  on  which  it  rests  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  diatinguiahed  from  it.    This 


Insect  Crom  tj 

particular  species  is  a  greedy  eater  of  leaves. 
Walking  sticks  are  related  to  the  leaf  insects  of 
East  Indies  (see  Leap  Insect), 

WALLACE,  tcol'aya,  Au^ed  Russel  (1823- 
1913),  a  British  naturalist  and  philosopher,  who, 
like  Charlea  Darwin,  but  independently  of  him, 
oHginBted  a  theory  of  natural  selection.  He 
was  bom  at  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire.  While 
serving  as  &  land 
surveyor  in  Wales 
he  became  en- 
groBsed  in  the 
study  of  botany; 
also,  in  1844-1845, 
U  English  master 
in  the  Collegiate 
School  at  Leices- 
ter, he  began  the 
collection  of 
beetles  and  in- 
sects in  general. 
In  1848  he  ex- 
plored the  Ama- 
lon  River  and  five  yeara  later  published  his 
accounts  in  Travels  on  Ike  Amaton  and  Rio 
Negro;  then  followed  several  years  of  explora- 
tion and  research  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

His  investigations  of  the  differencea  among 
the  tribes  he  met  made  him  a  firm  believer  in 
evolution,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
originated  and  formulated  his  theory  of  natural 
selection,  the  idea  of  the  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test" coming  to  him  while  he  was  readily 
Maltbus's  Essay  on  Population.  He  wrote  his 
easay  On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  Depart 
Indefinilely  jrom  the  Original  Vype,  sent  it  to 
Darwin,  who  immediately  recognized  it  as  an 
almoot  unparalleled  coincidence  that  the  author 
pf  t)ie  pftper.  9  stranger  to  him,  should  have 


me  conclusions  as  those 
a  article  just  ready  for 


arrived  at  exactly  the  sf 
he  h^  formulated  in  e 
publication, 

A  collection  of  Wallace's  essays,  written  at 
this  time,  was  published  in  1S71  under  the  title 
Conlribulioni  to  ike  Theory  oj  Natural  Selec- 
(ion.  Other  important  contributions  to  scien- 
tific theory  were  Tropical  Nature,  Geographical 
Distribution  oj  Animidi  and  Islarui  Life;  in 
these  he  emphasized  the  effect  on  animal  life  of 
climatic  and  geologic  changes  and  further  sub- 
stantiated bis  own  theories  of  the  causes  of  evo- 
lution. Ten  years  later  his  Miracleg  and  Mod- 
em Spiritualism  appeared;  the  views  therein 
expressed  have  not  been  generally  accepted. 
During  the  later  year?  of  his  life  he  turned  to 
sociology.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Land 
NationaliiatioQ  Society,  and  in  Land  Natiory- 
alitalion  urged  the  need  for  state  ownerabip  of 
the  soil. 

Among  later  works  are  his  Autobioffrapky, 
Man's  Place  in  tke  Uidvene  and  Social  En- 
virortmerU  and  Moral  Progress.  He  received 
the  Royal  medal  in  1868,  was  president  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London  in  1870-1871, 
enjoyed  a  moderate  pension  from  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  both  Oxford  and 
Dublin.  His  surest  claim  to  permanent  fame 
rcstd  on  the  discovery  which  made  him  at  the 
same  time  the  rival  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Darwin.  a.Mc  c. 

Consult    Marchant's    Alfred    Rusnel    Waltaee; 


WALLACE,  Lewis  (1827-1905),  familiarly 
known  as  Lew  Wallace,  was  an  American  nov- 
elist and  soldier, 
bom  and  edu- 
cated at  Brook- 
ville,  Ind.  He 
was  studying  law 
in  Indianapolis  at 
the    outbreak    of 


which  he  served 
as  lieutenant.  At 
the  close  of  the 
struggle  he  prac- 
ticed law,  fiist  St 
Covington,  Ind., 
and  then  at  Craw- 


fordsville. 


but 
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again  abandoned  his  profession  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  War  of  Secesoion.  He  served 
first  aa  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana  In- 
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fantcy,  but  before  the  war  was  over  had  been 
promoted  to  a  major-genenUship.  He  ivs  in. 
the  engagement  at  Shj](^  and  served  on  vari- 
ous courts,  notably  tiiat  which  tried  the  com- 
mandant of  the  prison  at  AndeiBoaville  and 
that  which  tried  the  conspirators  against  Lin- 

In  1865  be  resumed  law  practice  at  Craw- 
■  fordaville,  five  years  later  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico,  and  during  Garfield's 
administration  was  minister  to  Turkey.  Wallace 
was  popular  as  a  lecturer  and  attained  a  wide 
reputation  as  the  author  of  thfee  novels— The 
Prince  o}  India;  The  Fair  God,  a  tale  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  Ben  /fur,  a  tale  of  the 
time  of  Christ.  This  last-named  book  was 
very  successfully  dramatized,  its  strength  lying 
in  its  spectacular  rather  than  in  its  dramatic 
features.  Few  books  of  the  century  have  been 
more  popular  than  Ben  Hur. 

WALLACE,  Sir  William  (about  1272-1305), 
whose  name  for  700  years  has  inspired  Scots  to 
deeds  of  bravery,  was  the  firat  of  the  great 
Scotch  patriots. 

In  1296  the  English  king,  Edward  I,  deposed 
the  Scotch  king  and  stationed  English  soldiers 
in  Scotland.  Wallace,  a  young  man  of  unusual 
Strength  and  courage,  one  day  quarreled  with 
soldiers  who  had  called  him  a  "wretched  Scots- 
man," killed  one,  and  fled  to  the  Highlands. 
Gathering  a  band  of  bold  men,  he  began  to 
make  attacks  on  the  English.  At  Stirling 
Bridge,  near  which  now  stands  bis  monument, 
a  great  stone  tower,  he  routed  an  army  sent 
against  him.  Then  King  Edward  came  home 
from  France  and  led  a  lai^er  force  against  the 
Scotch.  At  Falkirk  his  armored  soldiers  de- 
feated Wallace's  poorly-clad  peasants,  and  for 
seven  years  the  "guardian  of  Scotland"  was 
obliged  to  hide  in  the  mountains.  When  cap- 
tured be  was  executed  aa  a  traitor,  though  he 
had  never  sworn  allegiance  to  England. 

In  Bums'  famous  poem  Bannockbum  Robert 
Bruce  begins  his  stirring  address  to  his  soldiers: 


"Scota  wha  hae  v 


Wallac 


bled." 


Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have  found  fasci- 
nation in  tho  sioiy  of  Wallace's  heroic  deeds  as 
a. Jane  Poncr'.^i  Scottish  Chiefs. 

^ir  Iflliram  Wallace;  Molfa 

■RG,  iDol'aysbwg,  a  town  in 
nl^irio.  in  the  southwestern  part 
10  peninsula.  It  is  about  sixty 
of  Detroit,  on  the  Erie  and 
o!  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 


s  vallbhsteir 

road,  and  ia  e^teen  miles  northwest  of  Chat- 
ham and  thirty-one  miles  south  of  Samia. 
Lake  boats  drawing  not  more  than  eighteen 
feet  ascend  the  River  Sydenham  as  far  as  Wal- 
laceburg.  The  Chatham,  Wallaceburg  &  Lake 
Erie,  an  electric  railroad,  also  provides  trans- 
portation facilities.  Population  in  1911,  3,43S; 
in  igi6,  estimated,  4,600. 

The  town  is  noted  aa  the  center  of  the  On- 
tario beet'-Eugar  industry;  the  sugar  refinery  has 
au  annual  output  valued  at  98,000,000.  There 
are  also  a  large  glass  factory,  with  600  to  800 
employees,  a  brass  and  iron  foundry,  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  town  has  a 
large  supply  of  natural  gas,  which  is  sold  to 
manufacturers  at  a  very  low  rate.  Electric 
current,  for  power  and  ligbtii^,  is  derived  from 
Niagara  Falls. 

WALLA  WALLA,  wol'a  iBol'a,  Wash.,  the 
county  seat  of  Walla  Walla  County,  is  situated 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  on  Mill 
Creek.  It  is  about  200  miles  southwest  of 
Spokane  and  245  miles  northeast  of  Portland. 
A  hard-surfaced  road  extends  thirty  miles  west 
to  Wallula,  a  port  on  the  Columbia  River, 
which  has  boat  connections  to  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
and  Astoria,  Oregon.  Railroad  transportation 
is  provided  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company.  Population  in  1910,  19,361;  in  1916, 
25,136  (Federal  estimate). 

Walla  Walla  is  the  seat  of  Whitman  College, 
Walla  Walla  CoUege,  Saint  Paul's  School  for 
Girls,  De  La  Salle  Institute  and  Saint  Vincent's 
Academy.  Interesting  features  of  the  city  are 
a  Federal  building,  completed  in  1913  at  a  coat 
of  1125,000,  a  courthouse,  built  in  1916  at  a  cost 
of  1200,000,  a  Carnegie  Library,  Saint  Mary's 
Hospital  and  a  (220,000  high  school  building. 
There  are  aeveral  public  playgrounda;  the 
largest,  City  Park,  contains  forty  acres.  Walla 
Walla  is  ID  a  county  whose  annual  wheat  pro- 
duction is  approximately  4,000,000  busheb. 
fVuit,  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry  products 
and  live  stock  are  important  products  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  territory.  In  the  city 
there  are  meat  and  cold-storage  plants  and 
manufactories  of  harvesting  machinery.  The 
town,  first  called  Step  toe  City,  grew  up  about  a 
fort  established  in  18-%.  The  place  was  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1868,  and  in  1911  adopted  the 
commission  plan  of  government.  Walla  Walla 
is  the  Indian  t^n  for  rushing  water.       q.cs. 

WALLENSXEIR,  wofenttine.  Aiaebt  Eu- 
8ESIU8  Wenzbl  von,  Duke  of  Friedlaud,  Sagan 
and  Mecklenburg  (1583-1634),  a  Gennan  gen- 
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eral  and  stateeman,  with  the  exception  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  the  greatest  figure  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  was  bom  at  Her- 
inanic,  Bohemia,  of  noble  but  not  wealthy  par- 
entage, and  was  first  sent  to  be  educated  at 
the  Moravian  Brotherhood  of  Koschumberg; 
later  he  entered  the  Jesuit  college,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  the  universities  of  Padua, 
Altdorf  and  Bologna. 

Wallenstein  rendered  gallant  service  in  the 
Hungarian  army,  and  traveled  considerably.  In 
1606  he  returned  home,  married  a  widow,  who 
at  her  death  eight  years  later  left  him  great 
wealth,  and  soon  became  prominent  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Bohemia.  In  1617  he  offered  the  Em- 
peror 200  horsemen  for  ser\'ice  in  the  war 
against  Venice,  commanding  them  in  person, 
and  was  created  count  of  the  empire  and 
colonel  in  the  imperial  army.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  Wallenstein,  though 
approached  by  the  revolutionary  party,  cast  his 
fortunes  with  the  imperialists  and  equipped  a 
regiment  of  cuirassiers,  ser\'ing  with  marked 
ability. 

Having  gained  posi?ession  of  hi.s  mother's  es- 
tates through  the  conquests  of  the  war,  Wallen- 
stein bought  at  a  low  price  a  large  number  of 
confiscated  lordships  and  formed  the  territory' 
of  Friedland,  of  which  in  1625  he  was  created 
duke.  When  the  king  of  Denmark  declare<l 
war  on  Ferdinand,  Wallenstein  offered  20,000 
troops  for  his  monarch's  support,  if  placed  in 
command.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Wal- 
lenstein joined  Tilly  in  Northern  Germany  and 
defeated  Mansfeld  at  Dessau.  Peace  being  es- 
tablished in  Hungar>',  Wallenstein  marched  in 
1627  to  Silesia,  and  again  joining  forces  with 
Tilly  against  the  Danes,  completely  routed  the 
enemy.  He  had  previously  purchased  the 
duchy  of  Sagan;  in  recognition  of  his  ser\'ices 
the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  was  granted  to  him. 
and  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  Baltic  and 
generalissimo  on  land. 

Complaints  of  the  successful  leader  soon 
began  to  reach  the  emperor,  but  to  these  he 
pave  little  attention.  But  Wallenstein's  manv 
enemies  among  the  princes  were  busy,  and 
finally  these,  combined  with  the  intrigues  of 
France,  became  so  urgent  that  Ferdinand  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  Wallenstein.  The  latter  re- 
tired to  Prague,  where  he  lived  in  "mysterious 
magnificence"  till,  on  the  death  of  Tilly  the 
next  year,  Ferdinand  again  turned  to  his  de- 
posed general  for  aid.  At  first  Wallenstein 
declined,  but  finally,  being  placed  in  absolute 
military  control,  raised  in  three  months  an 
384 


army  of  40,000  well-armed  and  disciplined  men, 
and  a  second  time  drove  the  Saxons  from  Bo- 

« 

hemia.  At  the  battle  of  Liitzen  the  imperialists 
were  defeated,  but  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  them. 

Wallenstein  then  retired  to  Bohemia  and  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Saxony,  Sweden, 
Brandenburg  and  France,  but  what  his  policies 
were  is  not  clear.  He  had  great  ability  as  a 
statesman,  and  his  schemes  seem  mostly  to 
have  been  conceived  around  the  fundamental 
idea  of  "German  unity."  Though  liberal,  he 
was  arrogant  and  passionate,  and,  any  distrust 
irritated  him.  He  finally  retired  to  Bohemia, 
with  headquarters  at  Pilsen,  quite  aware  of  the 
activities  of  his  enemies,  but  with  great  confi- 
dence in  the  loyalty  of  his  soldiers.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  the  Emperor  was  persuaded  to 
i^ue  an  edict  removing  him  from  military  com- 
mand and  charging  him  with  high  treason. 
Retreating  to  Eger,  Wallenstein  once  more 
opened  communication  with  the  Swedes,  seek- 
ing an  alliance;  the  emperor  knew  of  this  at- 
tempt at  double  dealing,  and  to  protect  him- 
self, caused  soldiers  to  assassinate  Wallenstein, 
February  25,  1634. 

It  is  said  that  few  surpassed  him  in  power  of 
quickly  organizing  great  masses  of  men  and 
inspiring  them  with  confidence.  a.mc  c. 

Related  SabJectN.  In  connection  with  this 
article  on  Wallenstein.  the  reader  may  oon.sult 
the  followingr  topics  In  these  volumes  : 

Ferdinand  Thirty  Years'  War 

Ciu.stavus,  subhead  Tilly.  Count  of 

(Justavua  II 

WALLFLOWER,  waivl'floutr,  sometimes 
called  gillyflower,  a  fragrant,  climbing  garden 
and  house  plant,  native  to  Southern  Europe, 
and  so  named  from  its  habit  of  growing  on 
walls,  over  ruins  and  along  stony  cliffs.  At  one 
time  it  was  called  hearUtease,  and  there  is  a  red 
variety  in  England  which  goes  by  the  name 
bleeding  heart,  but  the  latter  is  not  like  the 
American  plant  which  is  so  named.  The  wall- 
flower is  a  shrubby  herb  belonging  to  the  mus- 
tard family,  bearing  clusters  of  single  or  double 
flowers;  in  the  wild  species  these  are  a  cheerful 
yellow,  but  they  are  variegated  in  cultivated 
varieties. 

WALLIN6F0RD ,  wol '  ing  Jokrd,  Con n  .,  a 
city,  or  borough,  in  Wallingford  town,  New 
Haven  County,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  New  Haven.  It  is  ser\-ed  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  and  is 
on  the  Quinnipiac  River.  Population  of  the 
borough  in  1910,  8,690;  in  1916.  9,917  (Federal 


ettimatei.  The  popoktwa  td  the  Unni  ia  the 
latter  year  vm  13,508. 

Wallingford  baa  a  Klaaottic  Temple,  a  public 
Jibnirr.  a  «aaHarium  and  a  gorenimeDt  build- 
ing It  manirfactum  iteriitiK  bItct  Koodi,  iniii 
and  braiM  bed*,  f^ted  ware,  inmtated  wire  sod 
Mlluloid  Dovdtie^.  The  town  m»  settled  in 
1070  by  about  a  bundred  piooeen  frata  New 
Haven.  Near  tbe  borough  the  Wallingford 
Commnnity  waa  organiied  in  1851,  the  Ktaxat- 
ful  Ooeida  Community  (wbieb  see)  being  tbe 
atimuluf. 

WALLOOHS,  vahloom',  tbe  name  given  to 
tbe  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of 
Southern  Bdgium,  descendsnta  of  tbe  ancient 
Belgac.  They  arc  more  like  tbe  French  than 
the  Gcrniani!,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
thoroughgotng  busincw  abilit)-.  Many  noted 
ctatemnen  of  Belgium  are  deaeended  from  Wal- 
loon ancc«try.  In  irtature  the  people  are  Ehort. 
and  moM  of  them  have  dark  complexions.  Un- 
til the  fifteenth  century  the  Walloon  dialect 
was  the  litcmry  language  of  tbe  country,  but 
at  thut  time  its  place  was  taken  1^'  French. 
In  1916  there  were  3,000,000  Walloons  in  Bel- 
gium. Sec  Belgium,  nibhcad  l-nhabitanU  and 
Lajmuagtu. 

WALL  PAPER,  or  PAPER  HAHGIKGS,  u 
term  cmbrocinf;  paper,  plain  or  dcconited  n-ith 
variaiis  ilesiRnfi,  which  is  used  for  cot'cring 
walls  and  ocilin((H  of  rooms.  The  use  of  paper 
for  thcxc  purposes  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and 
was  not  extended  to  othv  parts  of  the  world 
until  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Europe  pre- 
vious to  the  inirodiictlon  of  pnpcr  hangings, 
wall  dccoruIionM  consisted  chiefly  of  tapestry 
and  vrlvct  hangings,  and  the  first  strips  of 
wall  paper  were  in  imitation  of  these  hangings. 
Other  dcxign^  and  effects  were  gradually  intro- 
duced, imd  a  vant  industry  was  created;  but 
in  Fnglund  and  other  European  countries  the 
most  contly  wnll  papers  in  use  are  still  baaed 
on  imiliition  of  old  tap«rtry  effects.  In 
America,  the  tendency  has  been  to  produce 
entirely  n"v  cfliK'ti?,  and  the  udoption  of  mod- 
cm  machinrrj'  lian  so  increa«!d  production  that 
while  thr  unniiul  output  of  wall  papir  at  the 
I'nd  of  the  rightecnth  century  only  reached  the 
viiluc  of  S2,-).000  .1  year,  it  is  now  ratiraated  that 
the  yciirly  product  reaches  a  total  value  of 
F-arly  S25.000,000. 

The  firi-i  machines  for  Ihc  printing  of  wall 
"iM  only  produce  sheets  which  had  to 
il  lOKctlirr  before  the  pattern  or  design 
ipplied.  The  cylindrical  roller  presses 
iipscnl  clay,  howei'cr.  make  it  possible 


The  fi 


printed,  rueptiBK  that  tiie  lauaaa  are  veiy 
complicated,  itr  the  productioa  of  colon  and 
for  emboasiBK. 

Great  advance  has  recently  been  mule  in  the 
deaigniug  <A  wall  paper,  all  large  manufacturing 
conccms  em[doytng  a  staff  of  de«igDeT«  who 
strive  for  origiaal  and  artistic  effects.  In  hang- 
ing the  p^wr,  or  pasting  it  (»  tbe  walk.  ^U 
ia  required  to  {dace  the  paper  without  wrinkling 
and  lo  secure  the  proper  matching  of  tbe  pat- 

WALHUT,  iratrf 'rtul,  a  family  of  nut-bearing 
trees,  comprising  about  a  doien  species,  all  of 
wbich  are  valued  Cor  their  wood  and  for  their 
sweet,  edible  fruit.  Most  of  the  spedee  are  na- 
tive to  North  America  or  Asia.    In  America 


I.  whole  and  1i 


three  species  arc  well  known;  these  are  tbe 
b-utlemul,  or  xdiite  walnut  {i?ce  Buttehxlt;. 
page  1027),  the  black  walnut  and  the  E-ngiith, 
or  Peman,  walnut.  The  black  walnut,  a  splen- 
did tree  that  attains  a  height  of  150  feet  atid  a 
diameter  of  six  feet,  is  distributed  from  South- 
ern Ontario  to  Florida  and  west  to  Nebraska 
and  Texas.  It  ia  a  noble  shade  and  ornamental 
tree,  but  ia  chiefly  valued  for  its  hard,  durable. 
fine-grained  wood.  This  wood  ia  of  a  dark. 
purplish-brown  color  nith  u  silvery  luster,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  for  interior  finishing,  furni- 
ture and  giinstocks.  Blaek  walnut  has  become 
rare  with  recent  years;  the  old-fashioned  wal- 
nut bedroom  sets,  cheats  and  tables  prised  as 
heirlooms  ore  now  very  valuable,  as  few  of 
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these  can  be  made  hereafter.  The  tree  bears  a 
large,  round,  oily  nut,  which,  however,  does  not 
keep  well.  From  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  the 
outer  husks  of  the  nuts  is  obtained  a  dark 
brown  dye,  much  used  in  darkening  light'Col- 
ored  woods. 

None  of  the  walnut  trees  produces  better 
nuts  than  the  Persian,  or  English,  walnut.  This 
species  was  brought  from  Persia  to  Southern 
Europe,  and  from  there  it  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land and  to  America.     The  tree  grows  from 

Carbohydrates  J  6.1  Protein.  16.6 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  WALNUT 

The  walnut  contains  little  waste  material. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  It  contains  heat-producing 
fats,  hence  it  is  a  f^ood  winter  food.  In  small 
quantities.  It  is  a  neater  heat  producer  than 
almost  all  meats.  avera«ring  3,180  calories  per 
pound. 

i^ixty  to  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  bears  large, 
spreading  branches.  Its  nuts  are  sweet  and  nu- 
tritious when  ripe,  and  when  unri[)c  they  make 
good  pickles  and  ketchup.  In  California,  espe- 
cially, the  English  walnut  is  a  valuable  com- 
mercial tree.  Its  wood  is  lighter  than  that  of 
the  black  walnut,  but  is  hard  and  fine-grained, 
and  is  used  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the 
other  species. 

WALPOLE,  wol'pohl,  Horace,  Fourth  Earl 
of  Orford  (1717-1797),  an  English  man  of  let- 
ters, the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc.  After 
graduating  from  Eton  and  Cambridge  he  spent 
several  years  in  travel  on  the  Continent,  and 
on  his  return  in  1741  entered  Parliament.  He 
retained  his  seat  until  1768,  though  never  pre- 
tending to  have  any  real  interest  in  politics. 
His  home  at  Twickenham,  which  he  christened 
Strawbony  Hill,  was  famous  for  the  collection 
of  antiques  which  he  had  gathered  there,  and 
was  often  visited  by  tourists.  In  1764  he  pub- 
lished The  Caallc  of  Oiranio,  an  exaggerated 
tale  of  myster>',  which  became  very  popular 
and  was  widely  imitated.  A  tragedy  on  a  simi- 
lar theme,  The  Mysterious  Mother,  followed  in 
the  next  year,  and  was  in  its  turn  followed  by 
Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Richard  III. 


It  is  not  on  any  of  the  above,  however,  that 
Walpole's  fame  chiefly  rests,  but  on  his  Let- 
ters,  which  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the 
foremost  English  letter  writers.  Though  he 
could  picture  most  entertainingly  the  society 
of  his  day,  he  was  by  no  means  careful  about 
telling  the  truth,  and  the  historic  value  of  the 
Letters  is  thus  lessened.  Walpole  set  up  a  pri- 
vate printing  press  at  Strawberry  Hill  and 
printed  editions  of  his  own  works. 

WALPOLE,  Sir  Robert,  First  Earl  of  Or- 
ford (1676-1745),  an  English  statesman,  one  of 
the  greatest  finance  ministers  England  ever  had. 
He  was  bom  at  Houghton,  studied  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  mini8tr>%  but  began  a  political 
career  in  1701  with  election  to  Parliament  from 
the  family  borough  of  Castle  Rising.  In  the 
next  year  he  was  returned  from  King's  Lynn, 
and  speedily  became  known  as  a  distinct  force 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs.  In  1706  he  was 
made  Secretar>'  of  War,  but  two  years  later 
went  out  of  office  with  his  party  and  became  a 
leading  member  of  the  Opposition.  His  po- 
litical enemies  accused  him  of  corruption  and 
succeeded  in  having  him  dismissed  from  the 
House  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  but  the 
unfounded  attack  only  increased  his  popularity. 

When  George  I  came  to  the  throne  in  1714. 
Walpole's  prospects  brightened.  As  privy  coun- 
cilor, as  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  and 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  gained  the 
king's  signal  favor,  and  although  out  of  office 
again  in  1717  he  continued  before  the  public 
by  reason  of  his  opposition  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  The  bubble  burst  in  1721,  and  the 
countr>'  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin;  but 
Walpole,  again  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury*, 
averted  panic  and  reestablished  sound  finance. 
From  that  date  until  1742  he  was  the  real  ruler 
of  the  countr>'.  and  exercised  himself  in  main- 
taining peace  abroad  and  commercial  pros- 
perity at  home. 

George  I  died  in  1727,  and  Walpole's  enemies 
hoped  that  he  would  be  dismissed,  but  George 
II  retained  his  fathers  minister,  whose  power 
was  not  materially  lessened  until  1737.  From 
that  time  opposition  to  him  and  to  his  policies 
grew  steadily,  and  there  were  several  times 
when,  had  he  been  less  determined  to  remain 
in  office,  he  would  surely  have  felt  forced  to 
resign.  In  Februar>%  1742,  he  was  raised  to  thr» 
peerage  as  Earl  of  Orford,  and  a  few  days  later 
resigned  his  office,  though  George  II  continued 
to  consult  him  on  all  important  questions. 
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Again  in  his  old  age  Walpole  v/ae  accused 
of  peculation,  but  the  charges,  as  far  as  he  per- 
sonally was  concerned,  were  false.  He  did,  it 
is  true,  openly  justify  Parliamentary  corrup- 
tion, not  us  desirable,  but  as  necessary;  but  he 
proved  his  own  uprightnera  by  ieai'ing  office 
poorer  than  when  he  entered  it.  a.mcc. 

WALKUS,  icol'riw,  an  animal  of  the  North 
Polar  regions  whose  name  comes  from  a  Scan- 
dinaviaQ  word  meaning  whale  hoTse.  The  wal- 
rus resembles  the  seal,  and  when  full  grown  iit 
about  ten  feet  long.  Its  distinguishing  feature 
is  its  tusks,  extensions  of  its  two  canine  teeth 
which  extend  straight  downward  sometimes 
thirty  inches.  With  these  tu^  the  walrus 
grubs  on  the  ocean  bottom  tor  its  principal 


2  WALTHAH 

both  sides  of  the  Charles  River,  ten  miles  west 
of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
and  on  interurban  lines.  Its  population  in  1910 
was. 27^34;  in  1S16,  30,570  (Federal  estimate). 
Among  the  attractive  features  of  the  city  arc 
Prospect  Hill,  a  park  of  136  acres;  Robbins, 
Fitch  and  Appleton  phrks,  Waltham  Common 
and  several  public  playgrounds.  The  Charles 
Ri^'er  Reservation  of  forty  acres,  a  part  of  the 
Metropditan  Park  system,  extends  along  the 
river,  and  the  city  has  also  the  Beaver  Brook 
Resers-ation  of  forty-three  acres.  Canoeing  on 
the  Charles  River  is  a  popuian  sport,  and  near 
the  city  is  held  an  annual  water  c:irnival. 

Waltham  is  the  home  of  the  Muasachtisetts 
School  for  the  Feeble  Minded  (established  in 
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food — oysterlike  animals,  shrimps  and  marine 
vegetables.  Working  with  its  tusks  and  the 
vacuum  soles  of  its  feet,  the  walrus  can  climb 
on  almost  perpendicular  iceberg.  The  tusks 
also  arm  it  against  polar  bears.  On  its  upper 
lip  it  has  a  mustache  of  thick  bristles.  The  . 
walrus  is  found  in  herds,  near  the  shore  or  on 
large  musses  of  floating  ice.  Its  bellow  can  be 
heard  for  long  distances.  It  is  harmless  if  un- 
molested, but  if  one  of  a  herd  is  attacked  the 
whole  number  come  to  defend  it. 

Usefulness.  The  walrus  is  \'ery  valuable  to 
inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  coasts.  Its  flesh  gives 
them  food;  its  fat,  light  and  heat;  its  skin. 
clothes,  ihongi^  and  bouts;  its  tendons,  tJiread 
and  bowstrings;  its  tecti),  hunting  implements; 
the  lining  of  its  intestines,  windows  for  ice  huts. 
The  oil,  hide  and  tusks  are  commercial  prod- 
~  i-  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 


•rth  American  Ptnnipedt. 
'.' Iham,    Mass.,   a    city   in 
noted  as  a.  manufacturing 
gTLidc  watches.    It  is  situated  on 


Boston  in  1848),  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Waltham  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses,  Notre  Dame  Normal 
Training  School,  and  the  Horological  School, 
which  teaches  watchmaking  and  repairing.  The 
benevolent  institutions  include  the  Leland 
Home  for  aged  women  and  the  Waltham  and 
Waltham  Baby  hospitals.  Among  other  promi- 
nent features  are  the  public  librarj-,  state  ar- 
mory and  several  churches. 

Waltham  manufactures  more  watches  than 
any  other  city  in  Massachusetts,  and  its  Ameri- 
can Waltham  watch  factory  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  first  com- 
plete cotton  mills  producing  finished  cloth  from 
cotton  were  established  in  Waltham  about  1814, 
and  cotton  cloth  is  now  an  important  manu- 
facture. The  city  has  also  la[^e  bleacherics 
and  dye  works.  Other  factory  products  are 
automobiles,  pearl  buttons,  watchmakers'  tools, 
iron-  and  brass-foundry  products,  woolen  yarn, 
sweaters,  canoes  and  chemicals. 

Waltham  was  settled  in  1G40,  and  was  a  part 
of  WalertowD  until  1738,  when  it  was  sepu- 
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rately  incorporated.  Parts  of  Cambridge  and 
Newton  were  annexed  in  1755  and  1849  re- 
spectively. It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1884, 
and  in  November,  1917,  it  adopted  the  city 
manager  plan  of  government  (see  Citt  Mana- 
ger). 

WALTON,  uuwl'tun,  Izaak  (1593-1683),  an 
English  author,  born  at  Stafford.  At  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger  and  later 
became  a  member  of  the  Ironmongers'  Com- 
pany. From  1644  to  1651  he  traveled  about 
England  as  a  very  welcome  guest  in  the  homes 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment, spending  much  of  his  time  in  peaceful 
meditation  and  in  pastimes  which  brought  him 
close  to  nature. 

During  these  years  was  published  his  famous 
Corn-pleat  Angler,  or  the  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation.  This  work  was  intended  actually 
to  instruct  its  readers  in  the  art  of  fishing,  but 
is  technically  of  little  value ;  it  is  read  and  ad- 
mired because  from  first  to  last  it  is  full  of  a 
gentle  humor  and  a  delight  in  the  charms  of 
out-of-door  life,  but  most  of  all  because  it  con- 
sists of  the  reflections  of  an  earnest,  simple, 
sympathetic  nature.  Five  editions  of  the  Corn- 
pleat  Angler  were  sold  during  the  author's  life- 
time; in  the  last  of  these  appeared  an  added 
part  on  fly-fishing,  contributed  by  Walton's  in- 
timate friend,  Charles  Cotton.  Walton's  other 
works  include  several  poems  and  a  few  leisurely, 
informal  biographies. 

ConRuIt  Marston's  Walton  and  Some  Earlier 
Writers  on  Fish  and  Fishing. 

WALTZ,  vxiwlts,  a  round  dance  of  joint  Ger- 
man and  French  origin  which  became  im- 
mensely popular  on  the  Continent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Introduc- 
tion into  England  occurred  in  1812,  and  into 
America  about  1820.  It  is  danced  by  any  num- 
ber of  couples,  the  man  placing  his  right  arm 
around  the  lady's  waist  and  holding  her  right 
hand  with  his  left,  with  the  arm  almost  hori- 
zontally extended  from  the  body.  The  couples 
wheel  on  an  axis  of  their  own,  at  the  same  time 
advancing  in  a  circular  motion  around  the 
room.  The  introduction  of  the  waltz  led  to  a 
new  school  of  music.  The  two  Strausses  (father 
and  son)  were  the  greatest  composers  of  waltz 
music,  but  Chopin  originated  the  higher  art 
form.  Many  modem  variations  of  the  waltz 
have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  but  re- 
turn to  the  original  waltz  has  always  followed. 
See  DANaNG. 


WAMPAN0A6,  teem  pa  no' ag,  or  POKANO- 
K£T,  pokano'ket,  a  powerful  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  the  Algonquian  stock, 
whose  former  home  was  the  whole  of  Southern 
Massachusetts  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansett 
Bay.  At  one  time  the  tribe  numbered  30,0(X), 
but  the  number  was  reduced  to  less  than  1,000 
by  a  terrible  epidemic  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  (1620).  The  sachem  of  the  Wampa- 
noags  was  the  famous  Massasoit.  While  he 
lived  the  tribe  was  friendly  to  the  English,  but 
a  growing  dissatisfaction  ripened  into  war  in 
1675,  under  the  leadership  of  Massasoit's  son, 
King  Philip,  which  resulted  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  tribe.  King  Philip's  son  was  sent  with 
others  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  into  slaver>'. 
See  Massasoit;  King  Philip. 

WAMPUM,  xjoom'pum,  or  wawm'pum,  the 
name  given  to  white  and  purple  beads  which 
were  used  as  money  among  the  American  In- 
dians. Wampum  was  not  only  a  medium  of 
exchange,  however;   it  was,  as  well,  the  red 


A  WAMPUM  BELT 

The  illustration  is  that  of  a  belt  given  to  Wil- 
liam Penn  by  the  Indians  In  Pennsylvania. 

man's  badge  of  wealth  and  position,  an  armor 
against  his  foes  and  an  ornament  to  be  worn  on 
gala  days.  Longfellow,  in  Hiawatha,  mentions 
the  custom  of  using  the  wampum: 

From  his  lodge  went  Hiawatha 
Dressed  for  travel,  armed  for  hunting ; 
Dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  leggings. 
Richly  wrought  with  quills  and  wampum ; 
On  his  head  his  eagle  feathers. 
Round  his  waist  his  belt  of  wampum. 

White,  to  the  Indian,  meant  health,  peace 
and  prosperity ;  purple,  sorrow  and  condolence ; 
and  from  shells  of  these  colors  he  skilfully  and 
patiently  fashioned  the  tiny,  cylindrical  beads, 
stringing  them  on  fine  skin  strands.  The  beads 
were  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long  and  half 
as  wide,  and  a  day's  labor  sometimes  produced 
five  twelve-inch  strings.  The  purple  wiere  con- 
sidered the  more  valuable.  Because  wampum, 
even  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  was  such 
an  important  medium  of  exchange  between  the 
Indians  and  English  colonists,  laws  were  passed 
establishing  standard  values  for  the  beads.  In 
some  localities  six  beads  equaled  a  penny;  a 
six-foot  string  of  beads,  the  accepted  measure, 
were  worth  from  five  to  ten  shillings.  Indian 
belts  of  wampum  were  often  exchanged  be- 
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Iween  ihe  parties  to  a  treaty  or  public  agree- 

WAHAUAXER,  tcahn'amal^r,  John  (1838- 

),  an  American  merehant,  capitalist  and 
phiianthropi^^t,  iKira  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  After 
a  brief  scliool  iiouree  in  that  city,  he  secured 
at  fourteen  a  iioeition  as  an  erninil  boy  in  a 
bookstore,  and  until  1861  was  a  clerk  in  vari- 
oitB  Philadelphia  stores.  In  that  year  he  eatab- 
lished  with  Niithan  Brown  the  Philadelphia 
clothing  store  of  Wanamaker  &  Brown,  and  in 
1876  founded  there  a  great  department  store. 
In  a  niost,  vigorous  campaign  within  three  years 
lie  practically  oi-crcame  all  competition  in  that 
city  and  made  his  enterprise  so  eueeessful  that 
it  eoon  was  one  of  the  largest  houses  of  ite 
kind  in  the  tvurid.  In  1896  he  established  a 
similar  store  on  a  vast  scale  in  New  York  City. 
For  many  years  he  n-aa  active  in  politics, 
but  repeatedly  declined  public  offices,  such  as 
a  Republican  noniination  for  Congress  and  an 
independent  cundidacy  for  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1889,  however,  he  accepted  from  Presi- 
ilent  Batrisou  the  podtion  of  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  under  hie 
>uporvis]on  the  Department  became  for  the  firHt 
lime  in  iu  history  a  model  business  organisa- 


.\ri  ^1  worker  in  religious  and  philanthropic 
fields  he  has  rendered  valuable  service.  He 
founded  in  1S58,  and  ever  aince  has  supervised, 
the  Bethany  Sunday  School  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  now  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  year  he  was  chosen  the  first  salaried 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  America.  During  the 
Wiir  of  Secession  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
rhc  Chrii^tiun  Commission,  and  devoted  much 
time  and  money  to  its  work  among  the  sol- 
diers. As  iL  member  of  the  financial  board  of 
Ihe  Centenniul  Exposition  of  1876.  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia  and  Bethany  Diapensar>-,  as  origi- 
nator and  president  of  the  first  Penny  Sat-ings 
Bank,  and  as  the  donor  of  numerous  Y.  M. 
C.  .\.  and  college  buildings  in  Asia,  he  has  ex- 
erted an  inffiii'nce  for  good  throughout  a  wide 
In  recent  years  be  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
nrumcnt  for  advice  in  postal  aSairs,  and  in  this 
field  is  considered  a  high  authority.  rj>.m. 
WAHOERING  JEW,  the  subject  of  a  medie- 
legend  taking  various  forms,  the  best  known 
frhich  is  a  German  version,  published  in 
a  Jew  is  represented  as  telling 
Schleswig  that  he  was  a  cobbler 
it  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  nni) 
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had  joined  in  the  mockings  of  the  people; 
he  ordered  Jesus  to  hurry  on  and  not  to 
when,  bearing  His  cross,  He  paused  for  a 
ment  at  his  shop  door,  to  which  Jesus  ansv 
"I  will  stop  and  rest,  but  thou  shalt  go 
From  that  time  the  cobbler  had  wan 
about  the  earth.  After  the  spread  of  the 
many  Jews  who  claimed  to  have  lived 
the  time  of  Jesus  appeared  at  different  j 
in  Europe.  Several  modem  writers  have 
the  story  the  subject  of  drama  or  ron 
The  most  famous  writing  of  this  nature  i 
gene  Sue's  The  Wandering  Jew. 

Consult  Conway's  Tlie  Wandcriiig  Jete. 

WANDERING  JEW,  a  name  given  to  o 
species  of  the  spiderwort  family,  because 
cling  to  life  tenaciously.  These  plants  are : 
usually  in  greenhouses,  but  arc  alt^o  gro< 
hanging  baskets  in  houses.  If  a  smalt  b 
is  placed  in  water  it  will  put  forth  rooti 
grow  indefinitely.  The  leaves  of  the  wa 
ing  Jew  have  a  shining,  silvery  tinge,  and 
exposed  to  an  abundance  of  sunlight  the 
come  striped  with  cream  or  white  and 
red-purple  below.  In  the  dim  light  of  a  j 
house  they  are  silvery  green.  The  plants 
while,  rose-red  or  blue  flowers,  and  both  1 
and  stem  are  juicy.  The  plants  are  nati 
Mexico  and  South  America. 

WAPITI,  tcop'i  ti,  a  species  of  deer  livi 
the  Northwestern  United  States  and  Ca 
It  is  usually  called  dk.  See  Elk,  subheai 
AmerkaA  Elk;  also  Deer,  where  an  illiisti 
will  be  found. 

WAR,  a  contest  carried  on  between  sovi 
powers  by  force  of  arms  by  which  each 
to  force  its  will  upon  the  other.  While  i 
the  opposite  of  peace,  it  has  for  its  definil 
ject  the  establishment  of  pence,  and  the 
I'igorously  war  is  prosecuted  the  more  ciu 
as  a,  nile,  may  that  object  be  attained, 
causes  of  war,  or  the  alleged  causes,  are 
and  various.  War  may  spring  from  jcaloi 
power,  from  religious  prejudices,  from 
hatred,  from  mere  lu^t  of  conquest,  or  froi 
impulse  of  a  strong  nation  to  help  defen 
weak.  Whether  it  be  between  sovereign 
or  nations  or  between  divided  parties  o 
same  people,  war  becomes  an  establisbet 
only  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  p 
Whether  just  or  unjust,  desirable  or 
sirable,  or  whether  war  could  have 
avoided,  are  considerations  which  have  no 
ing  on  the  fact  that  war  exists.  One 
knowledged  to  exist,  war  and  its  conduct 
liecn  clearly  defined  by  civiliied  natioiu 
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agreements  have  been  reached  stating  what  illtreat  civilians  or  to  destroy  property  wan- 
may  be  done  and  what  may  not  be  done  in  the  tonly.  Water  supplies  may  be  cut  o&,  but 
carrying  on  of  hostilities.  water  must  not  be  poisoned ;  torture,  to  extort 
War  is  primarily  a  matter  of  destruction,  and  information,  must  never  be  resorted  to ;  wound- 
modem  invention  has  been  largely  devoted  to  ing  and  killing  must  be  strictly  confined  to 
means  by  which  the  power  of  the  enemy  may  battle.  The  modem  tendency  has  been  to 
be  destroyed  quickly  and  effectively.  Modem  render  war  as  humane  as  possible,  but  in  the 
rifles,  cannon,  machine  guns,  telegraphy,  sigp-  War  of  the  Nations  there  were  sad  and- costly 
naling  apparatus,  aeroplanes,  balloons — all  have  departures  from  this  rule, 
taken  a  prominent  place  among  the  land  forces  Property  at  sea  belonging  to  the  enemy  is 
leading  to  destmction.  Railroads,  the  greatest  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation  wherever 
builders  of  prosperity  in  peace  time,  become  in  found,  except  in  distinctly  neutj^l  waters.  The 
war  the  most  destmctive  assets  of  a  nation.  United  States  has  strongly  resisted  this  inter- 
The  sea,  usually  the  highroad  of  commerce,  national  ruling,  insisting  that  commercial  ship- 
combines  with  the  railroads  in  providing  the  ping  should  in  no  case  be  interfered  with, 
safest  means  of  conveying  soldiers  to  zones  of  European  powers,  however,  do  not  agree  with 
conflict  and  of  supplsdng  the  necessities  of  ex-  the  United  States  and  claim  that  such  hu- 
istence  to  the  contending  armies.  The  power  manity,  while  it  may  be  magnificent,  is  not  war. 
that  controls  the  sea  routes  has  indeed  a  ter-  Cost  of  Wars.  From  an  economic  standpoint 
rible  advantage  over  the  power  that  depends  wars  are  the  most  expensive  undertakings  in 
entirely  on  land  forces ;  and  the  power  that  can  which  man  has .  ever  engaged.  This  statement 
control  the  sea  and  also  deliver  an  effective  applies  both  to  destmction  of  life  and  property 
blow  on  land  will  eventually  dictate  to  the  and  to  expenditure  of  money.  The  tables  listed 
world.  below  give  the  incredible  sums  spent  by  civ- 
War  is  not  the  action  of  an  unorganized  mob,  ilized  nations  in  warfare  in  barely  more  than  a 
without  cohesion  or  definite  plan,  but  is  the  in-  hundred  years. 

telligent  cooperation  of  a  disciplined  army,  act-  Cost   to   the   United  States,     Between   the 

ing  under  the  direction  of  one  will,  with  a  year  1812,  when  America  waged  its  first  im- 

definite  object  in  view.    It  is  said  that  in  multi-  portant  war  as  an  independent  nation,  and  1917, 

tude  of  counsel  there  is  safety,  but  in  a  multi-  when  it  entered  into  the  War  of  the  Nations, 

tude  of  orders  there  is  confusion.    Successful  the  govemment  expended  the  following  sums: 

war  is  the  result  of  the  working  together  of     war  of  1812  (1812-1815) $    119.624,000 

trained  minds,  and  in  no  modem  pursuit  is  the     War  with  Mexico  (1846-1848) 173,298.000 

advantage  of  the  trained  intellect  more  appar-      War  of  Secession  (1861-1865) 3,478,121,000 

ent  than  in  war  Spanish-American  War  (1898) 1.901,926,000 

By  whatever  process  a  state  of  war  has  been  Orand  total $5,672,969,000 

:irri\'ed  at,  whether  formally  declared,  stated  to  This  sum,  vast  as  it  is,  is  not  impressive  when 

exist  by  manifesto,  or  entered  into  without  pre-  compared  with   the   expenditures  entailed  by 

liminary  formalities,  certain  usages  and  rights  the  War  of  the  Nations.    The  special  war  ses- 

of  war 'have  come  to  be  generally  recognized,  sion  of  Congress,  convened  by  President  Wil- 

These  usages  permit  the  destmction  or  cap-  son     in     April,     1917,    voted    appropriations 

ture  of  the  enemy's  armed  forces,  both  military  amounting  to  $21,300,000,000,  of  which  it  was 

and  naval,  the  destmction  of  property  likely  to  planned   to   spend   $12,067,278,679   within   the 

prove  of  use,  intermption  in  forwarding  sup-  first  year  of  the  conflict.    In  other  words,  it 

plies  and  the  confiscation  of  ever>'thing  needed  cost  the  govemment  over  t^nce  as  much  to 

for  the  support  of  an  invading  army.     The  finance  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  1917  as  it 

enemy  legally  may  be  starved  into  submission  did  to  finance  four  other  wars  from  beginning 

by  the  stoppage   of  all  food  supplies.     This  to  end. 

method,  striking  at  the  nation  itself  as  well  as  Cost  of  European  Wars.    Up  to  August,  1917, 

at  its  armed  forces,  makc^  that  nation  realize  the  expenditures  of  the  belligerents  in  the  War 

more  fully  than  by  any  other  means  the  horrors  of  the  Nations  were  as  follows: 

of  war,  and  that  it  is  indeed  the  opposite  of      Entente  Allies $59,421,500,000 

peace.     Though  the  enemy  may  be  starved,     Teutonic  Allies 30,300,ooo.ooo 

women   and   children   suffering   perhaps   more  Total ;f 89,721, 500,000 

than  men,  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  inter-  A  comparison  of  the  above  total  with  the  fig- 
national  law  to  bombard  defenseless  to^ns,  to  ures  for  the  wars  waged  between  1793  and  1914 


indicHtes    the    titanic    aspect    of 
wbicb  set  Europe  aflame  id  1911: 
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OpinioDS  of  Piominent  Hen.  Id  writing  of 
war,  eome  of  the  world's  p^ateat  men  have 
fciveu  opiDion.-i  well  worth  mention  and  con- 
eideratioD.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  world's 
greateet  general,  wrote,  "The  more  I  study  the  ' 
world,  the  more  I  am  coDvinced  of  the  inability 
of  force  to  create  aoythiDg  durable."  Victor 
Hugo  said.  "A  day  will  come  when  the  only 
battle  field  will  be  the  market  open  to  com- 
merce," George  Wai^hington  wrote,  "My  first 
wish  is  to  see  the  whole  world  at  peace." 
Thomas  JeSeraon  declared,  "I  abhor  war,  anil 
view  it  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind." 
GcDeral  Sherman  said,  "War  is  hell."      f.8T.\, 

Conxult  WIlBon  and  Turker-B  tntenntlonal 
Lata;  Brewer*s  RIghta  oHd  Dutiira  o/  Neulralt: 
\r  Hfi.i.ra  Harvest:  A  Study  of  the 
J  0/  Rnwt  tbrovgh  the  Survlcdl  o/  the 
pi  Jordan's  >ror  and  Wattr. 


Franoo-German  War 
French  and  Indian 

Wars 
Hundred  Teara'  War 
:ilexlcan  War 


Seven  Weeks'  War 
Seven  Tears'  War 
South  African  War 
Spanlab-Anwrican  War 
SucceavloD  Wan 
Thirty  Ttmnf  War 
War  of  ISII 
War  of 


rar  of  the  Nallonn 
may  alno  consult  the  article*  Arut 
and  NiVT,  and  their  llils  of  related  topics, 

WAB'BBCK,  Pebkin-  (1474-1499),  a  pre- 
tender to  the  English  Cronn  in  opposition  to 
Henry  VII.  He  claimed  to  be  Richard,  the 
younger  of  the  two  royal  princes  whom  Rich- 
ard III  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  murdered. 
He  fouod  a  few  supporter?,  and  Mary  of  York, 
dowager  duchesi  of  Burgundy,  welcomed  him 
as  the  real  heir  to  the  throne.  James  IV  of 
Scotland  gave  Warbeck  bis  cousin,  CatberiDc 
Gordon,  in  marriage.  Id  1497  Waibeck  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Ei^land,  Km 
captured,  but  treated  leniently.  However,  he 
continued  to  plot,  and  in  1499  Henri-  VII 
caused  him  to  be  executed  at  Tyburn. 

WAB'BLEBS,  a  group  of  tiny,  insect-cating 
birds,  found  throughout  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, numbering  about  a  hundred  species.  Sev- 
enty of  these  reach  the  United  States.  War- 
blers are  not  comraoDly  noticed,  because  of 
their  small  nie  and  their  habit  of  keeping  to 
the  foliage,  but  to  the  lover  of  birds  their 
varied  plumage  of  soft,  attractive  coloring  and 
their  active  movements  make  them  a  source  of 
unending  interest  and  delight.  Their  migration 
is  late,  and  in  May  and  early  June  groups  con- 
taining different  species  may  be  seen  in  trees 
about  buildii^.  In  nesting,  however,  most 
species  retire  to  the  woods,  eome  peoetratinf: 
as  far  north  as  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Yukon 
regions.  Their  nests  are  usually  cup-shaped, 
firmly  built  of  twigs  and  grasses,  woven  to- 
gether and  placed  in  trees.  The  eggs  are  from 
three  to  five  in  number,  of  a  irtiitish  cdor, 
with  brownish  markings  at  the  larger  end. 
Many  species  have  fine  singing  voices;  others 
only  weak,  lisping  notes. 

Some  of  the  better  known  species  of  wood 
warblers  are  the  yellow  warbler,  which  is  abun- 
dant in  parks  and  orchurds;  the  black  and 
white  uarbler,  which  creeps  along  the  branches 
of  trees;  the  myrilc  warbler,  marked  with  four 
yellow  patches  on  bead,  rump  and  wings;  ibe 
American  rdelart,  a  livid  bird  of  black  with 
salmon  markings;  the  Blackbumian  warbler, 
with  bright  orange  throat;  the  blaek-throaled 
green  and  the  black-throated  blue  varblen  and 
the  oven  bird. 
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WAJU).  This  word,  in  ita  origin,  is  a.  mere 
variiLat  of  ffuard,  and  in  eeveral  of  its  mcaninga 
the  relationahip  of  the  two  terms  is  evident. 

(1)  In  taw,  a  ward  is  a  mJDor  who  has  been 
placed  under  a  guardian,  or  responsible  person 
whose  legal  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  minor's 
rights.  The  father  18  the  child's  natural 
guardian,  but  if  a  child  has  property  and  has 
no  father,  the  courts  are  privileged  to  appoint 
a  guardian.  In  these  cireumalancea  the  ward 
must  obey  bis  guardian;  he  cannot  marry  or 
«mbark  on  any  business  enterprise  without  the 
consent  of  the  latter,  nor  can  he  bring  suit 
agaiiut  his  guardian,  even  if  he  feels  that  his 
rights  are  not  being  protected.  In  such  a  case, 
however,  be  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 
court,  and  the  court  will  call  the  guardian  to 
account.  In  most  in^^tance?,  wardship  ceases 
with  marriage;  in  any  case,  it  ceases  when  the 
ward  becomes  of  uge. 

{2t  In  politic,  Ihe  term  ward  is  applied  to 
one  of  the  divisions  of  a  city.  In  olden  times 
>urh  divisions  were  constituted  for  purposes  of 
protection  or  guarding,  but  to-day  they  owe 
their  existence  to  governmental  conditions.  A 
village  or  a  town  becomes  a  city  largely  be- 
cause it  desires,  through  divisions  into  wards. 
to  secure  for  oucli  part  of  its  population  a  just 
represent niion  in  the  council  or  other  legisla- 


tive body.  Each  ward  elects  to  this  body  usu- 
ally two  aldennen,  who  make  it  their  duty  to 
see  that  in  all  the  activities  of  the  city  the  dia- 
Irict  which  they  represent  is  given  due  coosid- 
cmtion.  t 

WARD,  Abtcmvs.  See  Browne,  Chables 
Farrab. 

WARD,  EuzABETH  Stuabt  Phelps  (1844- 
Iflll),  an  American  novelist,  bom  in  Boston. 
When  she  was  but  four  years  old  her  father  was 
made  professor  of  horailetics  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Andover,  Mass..  and  in  that  village 
^ihe  pew  up.  Her  education  was  received  in 
private  schools  and  from  her  father,  who  used 
to  discuss  with  her  subjects  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  most  girls  of  her  age.  After 
leaving  school  she  devoted  herself  for  several 
years  to  mission  work  in  a  factory  setllement 
near  her  home,  and  the  influence  of  this  work 
is  seen  in  many  of  her  books. 

In  1864  a  war  storj',  A  Sacrifice  Contumcd. 
appeared  in  Harper's  Magaritw,  and  from  that 
time  on  she  was  a.  frequent  contributor  to  that 
periodical.  GrUes  Ajar,  which  was  issued  in 
1868.  was  her  most  popuhir  storj'.  It  cenlcrcil 
about  the  question  of  life  after  death,  and 
received  much  adverse  criticism;  but  about 
100.000  copies  were  sold  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  that  number  in  England,  while 
French,  German,  Dutch  ;ind  Italian  editions 
were  issued.  Her  other  works  include  Jaclc  llw 
FUherman,  A  Silenl  Partner,  A  Singular  Lijt. 
StoTif  of  Avis  and  Dr.  Zay.    After  her  marriage 
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in  1888  to  Herbert  Ward,  sbe  wrote  several 
booka  in  conjunctioD  with  him,  including  The 
Master  of  the  Magiciaiw,  Come  Forth  and  The 
Lost  Hero.  Mrs.  Waxd's  books  are  imarit^ly 
careful  in  worfcmanahip,  interesting  in  plot  and 
helpful  in  their  purpoee. 

WABD,  Mrb.  Humphry  (Mary  Augusta 
Arnold)  (1851-  ),  the  foremost  woman  nov- 
elist in  late  English  literature.  Mrs.  Word  and 
her  Swedish  and  American  contemporaries. 
Selma  Lagerlof  and  Edith  Wharton,  are  ranked 
by  many  critics 
as  the  most  bril- 
liant 

twentieth  cen- 
tury.   Mrs.  Ward, 

of  the  famous 
Matthew  Arnold, 
is  one  of  tlic  most 
widely  rend  of  all 
proeent-day  nov- 
elists. Her  novels 
r.fa.thoc„™i      „„„^p„„j„,„o 

EnRlifh  thought ;  tlicy  are  essentially  stories  of 
ro-day,  focustd  around  the  great  problem."— 
religions,  political,  or  social — with  which  Ihc 
u)odcm  ago  is  concerned.  She  was  born  in 
Tasmania,  but  was  reared  and  educated  in 
England.  In  1872  she  married  Thomas  Hum- 
phry Ward,  an  author  and  journalist.  After 
1880  they  lived  in  London. 

Her  firat  literary  efforts  were  contributions 
to  periodicals;  it  was  not  until  1888  that  her 
first  successfril  no\el,  Robert  EUmrrc,  ap- 
peared. This  brought  upon  her  a  storm  of 
disapproval,  as  she  ivas  regarded  as  o  destroyer 
of  Christian  faith.  Since  that  time  her  fertile 
mind  anil  active  pen  have  presented  to  her 
devoted  rending  public  numerous  other  works, 
among  them  The  History  of  David  Griev, 
Marcclla,  Eleanor.  Lady  Rom's  Daughter, 
The  Marriayi'  of  iVilliam  Aehe,  Fenwick's 
Cnreer.  Diana  Malhry,  The  Case  of  Uichard 
Mei/nell,  The  Coryston  Family,  Ellham  House 
and  Englanrl's  Egort  (IB16).  Despite  her  phe- 
nomenal popularity  she  is  criticiced  for  the 
lack  of  v.irirly  in  her  characters  and  for  a  de- 
ficiency of  humor  and  spontaneity.  At  the 
e  time  she  has  the  gift  for  vivid  and  inter- 

p,  and  her  style  and  method  of 

c  iidmirable. 
^OHN  Qlimct  Adams   (1830-1910), 

;ulptor  whose  work  is  typically 


8  WAS  DEPABTUENT 

American  in  spirit  and  cbaiacteriKd  by 
strength  and  simplicity.  He  was  bora  at  Ur- 
bana,  Ohio,  and  studied  in  Washington  and 
New  York.  Before  the  War  of  Secewon  he 
made  portrait  busts  of  many  of  the  great  lead- 
ers in  public  life.  In  1865  he  modeled  the 
statuette  The  Freedman,  which  became  eo 
popular  that  thousands  of  copies  of  it  were 
sold.  A  trip  through  the  Indian  country  pro- 
vided him  with  sketches  for  hie  Indian  Hunter, 
one  of  his  finest  sculptures,  now  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  City.  Among  the  other  exam- 
ples of  his  work  found  in  this  city  are  a  bronse 
statue  of  Shakespeare,  a  seated  figure  of  Hor- 
ace Qreeley,  and  6tatucs  of  Geoige  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  group  The  Good 
Satnaritan,  commemorating  the  discovery  of 
the  use  of  ether  as  an  anesthetic,  is  in  Boston. 
Ward  was  actively  identified  with  the  noted 
art  organiiations  of  his  day;  and  strove  unceas- 
ingly  to  bring  to   his  life   work   the  highest 

WAS  DBPARTHBHT,  an  executive  branch 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  created 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1789.  It  has  control  over 
the  army,  and  until  1798  also  had  superN-ision 
of  the  naiy.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  but 
the  routine  of  management  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $12,000 
a  year.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  ranks  third  in 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency.  Of 
the  men  who  have  held  this  important  office 
the  best  knomi  are  Hcn^'  Knox,  Henrj'  Dear- 
born, James  Monroe,  William  H.  Crawford, 
Lewis  Cass,  William  L.  Marcy,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Wdiiam  T.  Sherman,  Elihu 
Root  and  Newton  D.  Baker.  To  none  of  these 
men  did  greater  responsibilities  fall  than  to 
Secretary-  Baker,  for  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  when  America  joined  the 
allies  in  the  War  of  the  Nations,  and  it  was 
his  task  to  direct  the  work  of  raising  the  great 
national  army— a  task  that  involved  grave 
problems  and  the  working  out  of  u  multiplicity 
of  details. 

The  Secretary  of  War.  This  officer  hus 
charge  of  all  military  affairs,  the  sun'cy,  im- 
provement and  fortification  of  harbors,  and  the 
administration  of  insidar  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  Since  1890  he  has  had  the  aid 
of  an  assistant  wcretary,  whose  salary  is  $5,000 
a  year.  The  actual  management  of  army  af- 
fairs is  in  the  bauds  of  the  general  staff  (sec 
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Army,  subhead  United  States),  and  high  army 
officers,  usually  of  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
or  major-general,  are  detailed  for  service  in  the 
management  of  the  department.  These  officers, 
who  arc  the  heads  of  bureaus,  are  the  adjutant- 
general,  through  whom  orders  affecting  the 
regular  army  and  the  organized  militia  are  is- 
sued, the  inspector-general,  the  judge-advocate- 
general,  quartermaster-general,  surgeon-general, 
chief  of  engineers,  chief  of  ordnance  and  chief 
signal  officer.  The  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  military  parks 
and  cemeteries  at  Gettysburg,  Chickamauga. 
Arlington  and  other  places  arc  under  control  of 
the  Secretar>'  of  War.    See  Cabinet,      w  j.z. 

WAS 'FIELD,  David  (1866-  ),  an  Ameri- 
can actor  who  is  said  to  be  without  a  rival  in 
the  portrayal  of  a  certain  type  of  character. 
His  specialty  is  the  role  of  a  kindly,  elderly  man 
who  is  somewhat  eccentric,  but  always  noble- 
hearted  and  courageous.  As  the  Jew  in  The 
Auctioneer  and  the  old  musician  in  The  Music 
M cutter y  Warfield  is  known  to  countless  admirer*^ 
as  one  who  moves  his  audiences  equally  to  tears 
and  to  laughter,  and  he  does  this  by  acting  that 
is  the  perfection  of  simplicity. 

He  was  bom  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  that 
city  began  his  theatrical  career  as  a  minor  actor 
in  one  of  the  local  theaters.  In  1890  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  played  in 
the  Casino  Theater  and  in  Weber  &  Field's 
Music  Hall.  His  skill  in  impersonating  "types'* 
won  for  him  the  favorable  notice  of  David  Be- 
lasco,  who  starred  him  in  The  Auctioneer.  This 
play  served  as  a  vehicle  for  him  from  1900  to 
1903,  and  was  successfully  revived  several  years 
later.  The  Music  Master  (1903-1907)  was 
equally  popular,  and  was  revived  and  enthu- 
siastically received  in  1917.  Another  notable 
success.  The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,  was  pro- 
duced in  1911.  Warfield  was  somewhat  less 
successful  in  Van  dcr  Decken  (1916),  based  on 
the  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman. 

WAR  GAME,  or  KRIE6SPIEL,  kreeg'speel, 
a  popular  game  in  Germany,  played  with  a  map 
and  colored  metal  blocks  representing  soldiers. 
The  game  is  extensively  played  in  the  German 
army  and  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value  in  teach- 
ing the  tactical  movement  of  troops.  The 
maps  are  drawn  on  large  scale,  the  blocks  of 
troops  on  the  same  scale.  Infantry,  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery, engineers,  signalling  corps,  every  branch 
of  the  army  is  represented. 

There  are  usually  two  players  on  each  side. 
The  armies  take  the  field,  and  the  blocks  repre- 
senting the  troops  are  moved  as  in  a  definite 


plan  of  campaign.  The  distance  troops  may  i 
move  is  decided,  and  two  minutes  are  allowed 
between  each  move  on  alternate  sides.  When 
two  bodies  of  troops  come  in  contact,  the  weaker 
is  considered  beaten  and  withdrawn  from  the 
field.  When  bodies  of  equal  numbers  meet, 
dice  are  thrown  to  decide  the  winner. 

This  game  was  introduced,  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  into  the  United  States,  but  it 
did  not  acquire  popularity.  It  presents  some  of 
the  same  problems  that  occur  in  chess. 

WAR'NER»  Charuss  Dudley  (1829-1900), 
an  American  editor,  critic  and  essayist,  bom  at 
Plainfield,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Hamil- 
ton College,  spent  two  years  with  a  surveying 
party  in  Missouri,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
afterward  practiced  law  in  Chicago.  In  1860 
he  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
editor  first  of  the  Press  and  later  of  the  Cour- 
ant.  From  1884  until  his  death  he  was  con- 
nected with  Harpers  Magazine,  contributing 
firat  "The  Editor's  Drawer"  and  after  1892 
"The  Editor's  Study."  My  Summer  in  a  Garden, 
the  published  collection  of  humorous  sketches 
which  first  made  him  prominent,  was  followed 
by  Backlog  Studies,  Being  a  Boy,  As  We  Were 
Saying,  and  many  other  volumes.  Among  his 
novels  are  A  Ldttle  Journey  in  the  World  and 
That  Fortune ;  The  Gilded  Age  is  a  drama  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  Samuel  L.  Clemens. 
Warner  edited  the  "American  Men  of  Letters" 
series,  and  A  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Litera- 
ture. He  was  an  author  of  rare  humor,  and 
wrote  most  entertainingly  and  instmctively  of 
his  extensive  travels.  The  last  forty  yeara  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Hartford,  where  he  was 
neighbor  to  Mark  Twain  and  Mrs.  Stowe. 

WAR'NER,  Seth  (1743-1784),  an  American 
soldier  and  patriot,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boj's  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Conn.  At 
the  age  of  tw^enty  he  settled  in  Bennington,  Vt., 
where  he  and  Ethan  Allen,  in  1765,  were  lead- 
ers of  a  band  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  who  op- 
posed the  officers  sent  by  the  govemor  of  New 
York  to  expel  settlers  from  the  New  Hampshire 
grants.  These  Vermont  patriots  were  among 
the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Wamer 
was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  in  1775,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  Continental 
regiment.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Crown 
Point,  in  the  Montgomerj'  expedition  to  Canada 
and  in  the  battles  of  Hubbardton  and  Benning- 
ton. In  1782  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  mili- 
taiy  career  because  of  failing  heajtji- 
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The  Embargo  Act,  strengthened  by  later  legis- 
lation, embroiled  the  country  in  angry  discus- 
sion. It  was  rapidly  destroying  industrial  life, 
in  New  England,  especially,  and  bringing  thou- 
sands to  the  verge  of  want;  its  opponents  hit 
upon  a  happy  phrase  to  describe  its  effects  by 
spelling  the  word  backwards  and  calling  it  the 
**0-grab-me'*  Act.  One  of  the  laws  passed  to 
strengthen  the  embargo  was  known  as  the  Force 
Act  (1809) ;  it  forbade  loading  any  cargo  with- 
out an  official  permit  and  then  only  under  the 
watchfulness  of  a  revenue  officer.  To  prevent 
resistance  the  militar>'  and  naval  forces  were 
authorized  to  enforce  its  provisions.  New  Eng- 
land suffered  so  severely  that  it  threatened  to 
make  a  separate  bargain  with  England  on  all 
points,  and  even  to  leave  the  Union  and  unite 
with  Canada. 

These  acts  did  not  have  the  effect  in  Europe 
that  was  intended.  Both  England  and  France 
welcomed  them,  each  thinking  their  operation 
would  weaken  the  other.  In  1809  the  acts  were 
repealed,  and  a  Non-Intercourse  Act  was  passed, 
which  opened  commerce  with  all  countries  ex- 
cept France  and  Great  Britain  (see  page  4245). 
In  the  mid^t  of  the  alarming  situation  Jefferson 
retired  from  the  Presidency  and  James  Madison 
succeeded  him. 

A  month  after  Madison's  inauguration  Brit- 
ain announced  it  would  suspend  all  Orders  in 
Council  directed  against  the  United  States;  in 
return,  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  was  suspended, 
and  peaceful  relations  were  promised.  How- 
ever, for  reasons  not  made  known,  England's 


orders  were  not  repealed ;  they  were  made  more 
stringent.  Congress  passed  the  Macon  Act,  for- 
bidding trade  with  any  nation  showing  itself 
hostile  U>  the  United  States.  Napoleon  was 
about  to  confiscate  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
American  shipping,  but  in  the  Macon  Act  he 
saw  an  opportunity  to  ser\'e  his  interests,  so  he 
manifested  every  evidence  of  friendship,  with 
the  result  that  President  Madison  revoked  all 
trade  restrictions  against  France  and  strength- 
ened those  against  England. 

The  irritating  and  oppressive  measures  im- 
posed,by  England  were  not  abated,  and  could 
no  longer  be  endured.  In  a  summary  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States  President  Madison, 
in  advocating  war,  laid  the  following  charges 
against  the  government  of  Britain: 

( 1 )  The  Impressment  of  American  seamen  Into 
the  British,  navy. 

( 2 )  Virtual  bIo«kades  of  United  States  waters. 

(3)  The  Orders  In  Council,  which  drove  the 
commerce  of  the  states  from  the  seas. 

(4)  The  belief  that  British  agents  had  insti- 
gated several  Indian  outbreaks  in  the  West 
( which  ended  In  the  defeat  of  the  Indian  Tecum- 
«eh  by  William  Henry  Harrison). 

New  England  and  some  of  the  Middle  States 
were  opposed  to  war.  While  the  debate  on  the 
war  resolution  was  pending,  but  unknown  to 
America,  the  obnoxious  Orders  in  Council  were 
repealed,  upon  the  insistent  demand  of  English 
merchants.  War  was  declared  June  18,  1812. 
and  by  reason  of  the  turn  of  events  the  only 
important  issue  upon  which  it  was  fought  was 
the  impressment  of  seamen. 


Story  of  the  War 


Attitude  of  the  Nation.  Division  of  opinion 
respecting  the  events  of  six  years  preceding  the 
war  was  not  ended  by  the  debates  in  Congress 
on  the  war  resolution.  In  the  Senate  nineteen 
votes  favored  war;  thirteen  opposed  the  reso- 
lution. In  the  House  seventy-nine  v6ted  for 
war  and  forty-nine  were  against  it.  The  reso- 
lution passed  by  a  majority  of  only  thirty-six. 

The  country  was  ill  prepared  for  a  hostile 
demonstration  or  for  defense;  preparation  was 
woefully  inadequate.  The  Treasury  contained 
but  little  money,  for  revenues  had  shrunk  be- 
cause of  the  cripplinj?  of  commerce.  The  army 
numbered  but  10,000  men  at  the  outset;  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  recent  recruits,  almost 
wholly  untrained,  and  competent  officers  were 
few.  In  the  navy,  to  be  pitted  against  the 
world's  sea  power,  were  only  eight  frigates,  two 
sloops  and  five  brigs. 


Harrison's  Indian  Campaign.  Reference  was 
made  above  to  the  belief  that  prior  to  the  war 
British  agents  had  persuaded  the  Indians  of 
the  West  to  form  a  league  against  the  nation. 
Tecumseh  was  the  leader  of  the  red  men  in  the 
enterprise.  William  Henry  Harrison,  governor 
of  the  great  Indiana  territory,  had  purchased 
from  scattered  tribes  a  vast  region  in  the  Wa- 
bash valley.  Tecumseh  demanded  that  it  be 
ceded  back  to  the  Indians,  on  pain  of  warfare 
if  it  were  not  done.  Harrison  believed  war  in- 
evitable, and  in  the  autumn  of  1811  he  advanced 
upon  Tippecanoe,  an  Indian  village,  routed  its 
defenders  and  burned  it.  The  victory  frustrated 
the  formation  of  a  powerful  Indian  confedera- 
tion which  might  have  been  a  source  of  much 
danger.  During  the  next  three  years  thousand*^ 
of  Indians  gave  the  British  effective  aid,  but 
united  action  on  a  colossal  scale  was  defeated. 
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KIEI-l>S  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  TllK  NOKTHWEST 


uiliDT  nf  the  leadinB  events  of  tbe  war 


tury.  wiu  ordered  to  faiFmde  C«nitd«,  His  l.SftO 
luvii  wi>rp  defeated,  driven  back  home,  uid  re- 
iltHVd  til  SOO  men:  bla  mnaj  mrrwidered  Detroit 
uiiU  Mlfhlsan  lo  OenersI  Brock  od  AuKiut  1C. 
.Vnothvr  Inraslmi  of  CftiudK  from  NlAsara,  faJled. 
iillhuuali  no  more  territory  was  loM. 

l.kii  the  sea  the  navy,  on  which  little  reliance 
liAil  ti*en  placed,  achlcvod  a  seriefl  of  unexpected 
vli-tiU'liNL  The  frigate  Coa*tUa({oa  defeated  the 
tirltlih  HMU'i'tcir  and  waa  thereafter  known  ax 
'XHJ  Inmslde* :"  the  aloop  Woap  raptured  the 
hria  f'rulir;  the  frigate  UnUrd  State*  captured 
tlw  rrlKtkte  llacrdonian.  and  the  CoajtttHtfoa  was 
HMtiUt  miccessful.  this  time  taking  ijie  frigate 
JaiPM,  A  Kwumi  of  privatcera,  comiolaaloncd  by 
iSuigiiww.  preyed  upon  British  commercv  so  per- 
■>Ul«iiitly  that  Ihclr  captures  In  181!  alone  to- 
laled  over  300  vessels. 

IHia  Waa  ladeeialvc.  Alternate  ■ueceaaes  and 
revvrMW  marked  tbe  yrar,  Ibe  chief  glory  EolnK 
li>  tho  iiuv>-,  ms  In  tlte  preceding  year.  In  Janu- 
ary a  Mnall  army  of  100  men  waa  defeated  at 
lUvrr  Itulsin.  south  of  Detroit,  and  many  of  the 
t>rl«iiiien>  were  masEacred  by  the  Indians,  whom 
Ih*  Kngtlsh  cvuld  not  reetrahi.  York.  CanaiLi. 
UUW  Toronto,  was  captured  In  May  by  l.CUO 
Xwrrlmiia.  The  moet  Important  battle  of  the 
.X-Hir  «'■"  niHi  by  General  Harrison,  who  defeated 
IW  ttrlll*h  and  Indians  at  (he  River  Thamea.  In 
^VtHttta.  The  Indian  Teruvnseh  waa  killed  In  the 
Mti-hlgan  terrltury  was  thus  fully  rcelored 
d  Slatta.  for  the  Battle  of  Utfce  Erie. 
i-.rA  tbe  Great  Lakes  of 


mesaage.  which  haa  become  famous.  "We  have 
met  the  ensmy.  and  they  are  oum."  On  the 
ocean  the  Hornet  captured  the  Peacock,  and  tbe 
fc'HferprlM  captured  the  Boxer,  A  loaa  to  the 
republic  occurred  when  the  Chetapeak«,  under 
Captain  Lawrence,  was  defeated  by  the  Britlnh 
frigate  Bkanmm.  Lawrence.  d>inc  fron)  wounds, 
udmonlahed  hia  men.  "Don't  give  up  the  i<h]p!'* 
hut  the  adveraary  won  the  battle. 

Tkc  TUr<  Ye«r  at  War.  In  1S11  the  confllcl 
l<H)k  on  a  sterner  aspect-  Both  ddes  foughl 
more  atubbomly,  and  tbe  BngHsh.  with  the  close 
nl  the  Napoleonic  wars,  were  able  to  dispatch 


SOITH  WESTERN  BATTLE  REGION 


.^i[4  Peiij  built  on  tdke 

ttought  three  scbooo-  additional    leieron    iroops    acroas    tbe    Atlantic. 

I 'He  small  boat  be  bad  Tbe  Niagara  frontier  waa  again  a  center  of  op- 

l?l.    with  thia  neet  of  nbie  eratlons     cm  Jul}   ^  the  Britlab  were  defeated  at 

ih  ships  on  September  Chippewa   b^    Qeneral    Brown,  and  twenty  da>-B 

we*  brilliant  vtctories  later  at  Lundy's  Lane,   by  Brown  and  Wlnfleld 

General  Harriiwn  the  ^^cott. 


WAK  OP  ifti2  e 

Down  from  Canada  cam*  fresh  British  troops, 
wb»  laid  siese  to  Plattsburs.   held   by  Oenaral 
Uacomb.     The  British  forces  had  the  support 
a>  fleet  on  Lake  Champlaln,  as  also  had  the  Amei 
cans.     The  two  fleets  met  [n  battle  on  Seplemb 
II;   the  AmerlcanB,   under   Conunodore   Macdon- 
ough.  whipped  the  British  so  tharoughly  that 
Engllsb  army  found  its  position  Jeopardized,  and 
It  retreated  to  Canada. 

In  August  a  Brltlah  fleet  entered  Chesapeake 
Bay  with  E.OOO  soldiers  under  Oeneral  Ross.  He 
miirched  on  Washlnston,  took  the  city  on  the 
twenty-fourth  without  encountering  serious  re- 
sistance, and  burned  the  Capitol,  the  Eiecullve 
Mansion  and  a  lew  other  frovemment  bulldlngii. 
The  government  fled  Into  Che  VlrglnU  woods  for 
safety.  On  September  12  and  13  an  attack  wan 
made  on  Baltimore  by  the  British  shipn  and 
army :  It  ended  In  failure.  Ross  was  killed,  and 
tlie  event  gave  to  the  Amerlciui  nation  the  song. 
The  Star- St/an ffled  Banner.  On  the  sea  the 
Americans  lost  the  frigates  Bitex  and  Pretident, 
but  Ihey  took  seven  from  their  enemy. 

The  Seedleta  Battle.  Although  peace  was 
declared  on  December  24  by  a.  treaty  signed  Bt 
Ghent,  Belgium,  the  news  did  not  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic In  lime  to  arrest  a  decisive  action  In  the 
South.  General  Pakenham,  with  12,000  men. 
landed  In  Louisiana  and  atCackeil  New  Orleann. 
The  city  was  defended  by  Oeneral  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  6.000  men;  they  defeated  the  Invaders 
in  a  series  of  battles  which  began  December  31 
and  culminated  In  the  flnal  attack  on  January  S. 
ISIG.  Over  2.S0O  British  soldiers  were  killed,  In- 
cluding  Pakenham :    Jackson    lost    i-even    killed 
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The  Bwtford  Convention.  The  war  had  been 
strongly  oppomd  from  the  beginning  by  the 
people  of  New  England.  They  regarded  it  oM 
unnecessary,  and  charged  that  it  was  waged  be- 
cause of  prejudice  against  England  and  of  par- 
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and  six  wounded.  The  wide  different 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  British  1 
without  protection,  while  the  Amer 
fortlBed  by  earth  Intrenchments  and  i 
ton  bales,  which  had  bee 
hastily  formed  Into  a  fortlflcation. 


BOMBARDMENT  OP  FORT  McHBNRT 


littlily  for  France.  They  suffered  : 
losses  through  destruction  of  their  c 
and  their  fisheries,  and  felt  that  the  govenunent 
was  doing  nothing  to  protect  them  from  thr 
enemy.  A  meeting  of  protest  was  called  to 
meet  at  Hartford.  Conn,,  December  15,  1814. 
It  met  in  secret  sessions  for  three  weeks,  and 
but  for  the  announcement  of  th«  end  of  the  war 
Ha  effects  might  have  been  far-reaching  and 
disastrous. 

Treaty  of  Ghent.  England  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  the  continuance  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  several  times  suggested  peace  with 
America.  In  the  summer  of  1813  commission- 
ers from  the  two  countries  met  at  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium, and  discussed  peace  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Finally,  on  December  24,  1814,  terms  were  ar- 
ranged and  a  treaty  was  signed.  The  commis- 
sioners reprcsentii^  the  United  States  were 
Henry  Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A. 
Bayard,  Albert  Gallatin  and  Jonathan  Russell. 

The  treaty  provided  for  restoration  of  all 
land  captured  by  either  side,  leaving  ownership 
as  it  existed  before  the  war,  and  tor  the  appoint- 
mcnt  of  a  commission  to  determine  the  bound- 
ary between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
There  was  no  reference  to  the  chief  cause  of 
the  war — the  impressment  of  American  sea- 
men— but  England  never  again  raised  the  ques- 
tion, KJtJ', 

Consult  Johnson's  Hiatory  of  the  War  of  ISO- 
ail:  Barnes'  The  Hero  of  Erie;  Abbott's  Bhur 
Jackelt  of  au. 
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D    STORY  OF  THE  WAK  OF  SECESSION 


TAB  OF  SECESSION.  :<  conflict  Ijo- 
twcen  a  divided  people  in  the  American  repub- 
lie,  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Ita  CBtises  can  be  traced  back  through  much  of 
the  precediug  history  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  clash  of  arms  was  averted  until  1861. 
Through  four  years  the  struggle  continued;  in 
1865  it  wfla  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the  side 
which  hud  risen  in  defense  of  slavery. 

The  sections  int'olved  had  been  populariy 
and  appropriately  referred  to  since  colonial  da>-s 
as  the  North  and  the  South.  They  had  been"' 
equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence; history  records  greater  Revolution- 
ary activity  on  the  part  of  the  North,  but  this 
was  due  solely  to  geographical  conditions  and 
to  the  atrategj'  of  war.  8e\'enil  decisive  battles 
were  fouglit  in  the  South,  and  in  a  Southern 
state  the  final  surrender  of  the  British  occurred. 
The  underlying  causes  which  forced  the  sections 
apart  were  differing  economic  conditions. 

Slavery  hud  cui^ted  in  America  since  1619, 
in  which  year  a  Dutch  trader  sold  a  boatload  of 
black  people  as  ^-lavcs  to  Virginia  planters.  The 
truRic  continued  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
without  attr.icling  polilicul  notice,  and  during 
(hat  lime  it  spread  in  the  North  as  well  as  in 
the  Soiilh.  Ill  175)0— two  years  aft«r  the  adop- 
tion of  tii.-  CoiL-titution  of  the  United  Statesr^ 
there  were  oicr  40.000  in  slaveo^  north  of  the 
Matron  ;md  Dixon's  Line;  Massachusetts  alone 
had  no  shu'cs.  Economic  conditions  in  the 
North  <lid  not  f^nor  the  retention  of  slaves,  but 
in  the  potton-groiving  South  slave  labor  was  an 


fade 


I  the  1 


while 


the  North  was  emerging  from  slave  holding  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  South  increased  from 
700.000  to  over  2,000,000  between  1790  and  1830. 
and  to  more  than  4,000,000  by  the  year  1S60— 
about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  population. 

The  slavery  question  could  not  be  kept  out 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1788;  the 
factions  compromised  their  differences  by  a 
clause  in  the  document  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  forever  after  twenty  years 
(1808).  This  led  to  an  increaecd  value  being 
set  upon  each  slave — from  an  average  price  of 
$500  in  1830  to  $1,200  to  Sl,500  in  1860. 

Direct  Cauaea  of  the  War.  The  South  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, for  from  the  beginning  its  legality  was  rec- 
ogniied  by  each  of  the  thirteen  colonics.  Slav- 
ery was  profitable  in  the  South,  and  it  was 
unprofitable  in  the  North.  In  1820  the  povrer 
of  the  slave  states  and  of  the  free  states  was 
about  equal  in  Congress,  and  a  struggle  began 
to  maintain  tliat  equality,  at  Ica-i^t;  each  faction 
was  alert  to  prevent  the  other  from  securing 
:<trong  political  advantage.  Neither  the  North 
nor  the  South  can  be  censured  for  this  attitude. 
The  South  was  blamed  by  the  North  for  ot- 
tenipting  to  push  slavery  into  a  part  of  the 
vast,  imoccupicd  national  domain,  but  the 
South  had  a  like  grievance  against  the  North, 
which  sought  to  extend  antialavery  views  into 
the  same  sections. 


The  endeavor 
s  ^hown  in  the  adi 


.  balance  of  power 
I  states.     In  1803 
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Ohio  was  admitted;  in  1812,  Louisiana.  Then, 
swinging  back  and  forth  came  Indiana,  Miseis- 
eippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  Miasouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa.  The 
Miffiouri  Compromise  (1820)  sought  a  solution 
of  the   territorial   queetion,  in   the  following 

MlflRouii  was  empowered  to  form  a  state  gov- 
ernment  without  prohibition  of  Blavery.  hut  Ihere- 
alter  no  nlnvery  should  Piint  In  any  pnrt  ot  thF 
Loulflana,  PurrhiiHe  north  of  lalltude  3fi*  SO'. 

This  law  calmed  the  cootending  factions  for 
n  number  of  ycare;  it  was  in  force  until  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  in  1854. 

The  real  ^evances  of  the  South  were  not 
always  expressed  in  Northern  legislation;  many 
irritating  circumstances  increased  the  bittemesti 
between  the  sections.  For  example,  it  was  held 
that  Northerners  were  aiding  in  unlawful  acta  in 
helping  slave?  to  escape  from  their  masters  and 
Ree  to  Canada  (see  UdDERGHorND  Raii^oad)  ; 
that  Northern  Icgislaturee.  in  piissing  laws  which 


IN  THE  WEST 
made  ineffective  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws  of 
Con^^ss.  violated  the  Constitution;  that  Con- 
grc^a  could  not  legally  pass  aotisliivery  legisla- 
tion, yet  it  continually  received  and  made  pub- 
tic  hundreds  of  petitions  asking  for  such  illegal 
action;  that,  finally,  the  South  felt  it  was  right 
to  secede  from  the  Union  because  the  Consti- 
tutional guaruntecs  bad  been  repeatedly  broken 
by  the  North  and  hence  were  no  longer  binding. 
The  Northern  argument  waa  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  a  higher  law  than  any  made  by 
man,  and  it  was  right  to  limit  to  the  smallest 
possible  bounds  what  the  North  considered  an 
evil.  Northerners  helped  slaves  to  escape  on 
the  ground  thai  their  masters  had  no  moral 
right  to  them,  and  that  to  af<stgt  the  negroes  in 
obtaining  their  freedom  irati  a  service  to  hu- 
manity. 
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Another  phase  of  the  quarrel  did  not  touch 
the  question  of  slavery,  but  was  purely  eco- 
nomic. The  North  was  assuming  the  charaC' 
ter  of  a  manufacturii^  community,  while  the 
South  became  more  and  more  agricultural.  The 
tariffs  placed  upon  imported  manufactures  for 
the  protection  of  American  industries  increased 
the  cost  of  commodities.  The  South's  only  in- 
terest was  as  a  consumer,  and  its  people  de- 
manded lower  tariffs.  South  Carolina  rebelled 
and  declared  the  UriEF  acts  of  1828  and  1832 
null  and  void,  so  far  as  they  related  to  that 
state,  and  President  Jackson  was  obliged  to 
use  stem  measures  to  defeat  nullification.  The 
question  of  a  state's  right  to  nullify  any  law 
of  the  nation  which  was  contrary  to  local  inter- 
ests was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  was  a  union  of  independent  com- 
monwealths and  that  the  general  government 
was  merely  their  agent  (see  States'  Riohts). 
Entertainii^  such  views,  it  seems  not  so  strange 
that  when  the  breaking  point  was  reached  the 
states  of  the  South  should  have  felt  them- 
selves free  to  a^ert  their  independence  and  to 
form  a  new  government.  The  North,  on  the 
contrary,  assumed  the  Federal  government  to 
be  supreme,  believed  the  Union  to  be  insepa- 
rable and  secession  a  plain  violation  of  the 
national  compact. 

Hovcmeat  towards  Disunion.  The  Presiden- 
tial election  in  the  autumn  of  I860  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President 
over  three  other  candidates,  and  in  this  there 
was  no  comfort  to  the  South.  It  was  inevitable 
that  there  must  be  disunion,  if  the  slave-hold- 
ing states  were  to  maintain  what  they  pro- 
claimed to  be  their  rights.  The  first  step  to- 
wards a.  separate  government  for  them  wii« 
taken  in  a  convention  called  to  meet  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  on  December  17,  1800.  Because  of 
an  epidemic  in  that  city  the  meeting  was  held 
at  Charleston,  on  December  20.  Here  the  fol- 
lowing Ordinance  of  Secession  waa  passed: 

Wp,  the  people  ot  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
In  convention  ansemblei],  do  declare  and  ordain. 
and  It  Ih  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the 
orillnanoe  adopted  by  ua  jn  convention,  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  May.  in  the  year  ot  our  Lord 
1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
StHtea  was  ratlfled.  and  also  all  acta  and  parts 
of  acts  of  the  Oeneral  ABsembly  of  this  State 
ratlfylns  amendmenta  ot  the  aald  Condtltutlon. 
are  hereby  repealed ;  and  that  the  Union  now 
mibslstlns  between  South  Carolina  and  other 
States,  under  ttie  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  la  hereby  dissolved. 


The  new  Confederacy  began  to 
gible  form  on  the  day  that  South  Caroli 
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seceded.     The  table  below  shows  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement. 


STATE 


South   Carolina. 
Mississippi    . . . . 

Florida   

Alabama 

Georgia   

Liouislana    

Texas  

Virginia 

Arkansas  

North  Carolina. 
Tennessee 


ACT  OP 

8BCB8SI0N 

Dec. 

20, 

1860 

Jan. 

9. 

1861 

Jan. 

10, 

1861 

Jan. 

11. 

1861 

Jan. 

19, 

1861 

Jan. 

26. 

1861 

Feb. 

1. 

1861 

Apr. 

17. 

1861 

May 

6. 

1861 

May 

21. 

1861 

June 

8. 

1861 

VOTE 


Unanimous 
84  yeaH,  15  nays 
62  yeas.    7  nays 
61  yeas,  89  nays 
208  yeas.  89  nays 
113  yeas,  17  nays 
166  yeas,    7  nays 
88  yeas,  55  nays 
69  yeas.    1  nay 
T'nanlmous 
I'nunlmouH 


When  the  Charleston  convention  adjourned 
it  was  voted  that  the  same  delegates  and  those 
from  such  other  states  as  should  join  South 
Carolina  should  meet  on  February  4,  1861,  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  ^In  that  city,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  the  government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  was  organized,  with  Jefferson 
Davis  as  President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
as  Vice-President.  The  new  President  had 
been  a  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi 
until  his  state  joined  the  Confederacy.  Ste- 
phens believed  a  state  possessed  the  right  to 
secede,  but  he  advised  against  it.  However, 
when  his  state,  Georgia,  left  the  Union,  he  re- 


signed his  seat  in  the  national  Congress  and 
went  with  it.  The  Confederate  Cabinet  was 
filled  by  appointment  of  the  following  men,  not 
all  of  whom  served  through  the  four  years  of 
its  existence: 

Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Toombs. 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  C.  O.  Memmlnger. 
Secretary  of  War,  L.  Pope  Walker. 
Secretary  of  Navy,  Stephen  R.  Mallory. 
Attorney-General.  Judah  P.  Benjamin. 
Postmaster-Qeneral,  John  H.  Reagan. 

The  capital  was  located  ^t  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. The  Confederate  Congress,  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  numbered  twenty-six  Senators, 
including  two  each  for  a  short  time  from  Mis- 
souri and  Kentucky,  and  106  Representatives. 
There  were  four  sessions  of  the  Provisional 
Congress,  the  first  assembling  on  February  4 
and  the  last  on  November  18,  1861.  The  per- 
manent Congress  held  two  sessions.  The  first 
assembly  was  on  February  18, 1862 ;  it  held  four 
sessions  and  adjourned  on  the  same  date,  in 
1864;  the  second  met  May  2,  1864,  and  held 
two  sessions,  concluding  its  work  on  March  IS, 
1865. 

The  following  record  of  events  of  the  war 
includes  mention  of  the  major  operations  and 
leaves  to  special  articles  (see  Related  Subjects 
at  end)  the  story  in  its  more  minute  details. 


Progress  of  the  War 


status  of  Government  Property.  The  seced- 
ing states  at  once  took  possession  of  govern- 
ment property  within  their  borders  and  sent  a 
commission  to  the  United  States  government  to 
arrange  suitable  terms  of  payment.  The  South 
declared  it  possessed  an  interest  in  all  govern- 
ment property.  North  and  South,  and  proposed 
settlement  for  what  lay  within  its  borders  on  a 
proper  exchange  basis.  President  Lincoln 
would  not  thus  treat  with  the  commissioners; 
he  based  his  refusal  upon  the  ground  that  states 
could  not  secede,  and  he  proceeded  to  send 
supplies  to  the  support  of  the  small  garrison  in 
Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor.  By  order 
of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  the  Federal 
vessel  was  fired  upon  and  forced  to  retire.  The 
legislature  further  declared  that  any  other  at- 
tempt to  reenforce  the  garrison  would  be  con- 
sidered an  act  of  war.  Lincoln  dispatched  a 
fleet  to  Charleston  with  orders  to  reach  the 
fort,  peaceably  if  possible,  but  forcibly,  if  pas- 
sage was  disputed.  The  fort  was  fired  upon  be- 
ival  of  the  fleet,  and  Major  Ander- 
LWith  the  honors  of  war. 


The  Massing  of  Armies.  The  combat  ap- 
peared unequal  at  the  start.  The  resources  of 
the  North  were  infinitely  greater  than  those  of 
the  South.  In  the  South  there  were  about  one- 
fourth  as  many  white  men  as  there  were  in  the 
North;  the  wealth  of  the  two  sections  showed 
even  greater  disproportion.  The  South  pre- 
pared for  serious  warfare  to  maintain  its  new 
Confederacy;  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  troops 
to  quell  insurrection,  and  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  seceding  states  possessed  strength 
to  resist.  Congress  called  for  500,000  enlistments 
**for  three  years,  or  for  the  duration  of  the 


»> 


war. 

The  War  in  1861.  The  Federal  authorities 
prepared  at  once  to  occupy  the  states  nearest 
to  the  Confederacy — the  "border  states" — to 
prevent  them  from  joining  the  secession  move- 
ment. They  also  planned  to  capture  Richmond 
and  to  blockade  the  Southern  coast,  that  the 
Confederacy  might  be  deprived  of  aid  from 
Europe,  in  the  form  of  supplies.  The  first 
serious  engagement  was  on  July  21,  in  which 
the  Confederates  defeated  the  Union  forces  at 
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Bull  Run  and  threatened  the  city  of  Waahiog- 
toD.  It  ended  for  a  time  all  hope  of  nmrcfaii^ 
on  Richmond.  McClelUn  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he 
1  at  once  to  make  a  strong  i 


THB  WAR  ilAP 
How  the  Confederacy  was  enlameU  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  In  black  are  shown  the 
HtAlea  which  seeeded  before  the  fnll  of  Sumter ; 
heavny-shaded  llnex  mark  the  Btatei"  which  later 
Joined  the  Confederacy :  llKhtly-Bhaded  line* 
mark  border  Rlutes  that  remained  In  the  Ui 
(o  which,  after  1883,  Went  VtrglnU 


Ixed  territory  In  ISCt. 

the  thousands  of  raw  I'olunteers.  By  autumn 
the  Union  forces  numbered  ISOflOO  men;  the 
Confederates,  ISOflOO. 

In  November  the  Confederacy  dispatched 
iwD  commissioner?.  Mason  and  Slidell,  from 
the  port  of  Havana,  Cuba,  to  Gniclimd,  to  plead 
tor  aid  for  the  South.  The  men  were  taken 
from  the  steamship,  Iho  Trent,  by  Federal 
Commander  Wilkes  and  imprisoned.  England 
threatened  war,  the  alternative  being  the  release 
of  the  prisoners.  President  Lincoln  admitted 
the  illegality  of  the  act.  released  the  men  and 
offered  apology  to  Britain.  Mason  and  Slidell 
reached  Europe,  but  their  mission  was  fruitiess. 

The  War  In  1862.  The  plan  of  campaign  of 
I  he  Union  armie^i  included  the  program  of 
1861 ;  in  addition,  to  open  the  lower  Mississippi, 
break  the  Confederate  line  in  the  West,  march 
an  army  through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy 
and  then  northward  into  Virginia.  Then  the 
invading  host  would  join  the  Federal  armies 
in  the  East  for  an  attack  on  Richmond,  in  ca!« 
that  city  yet  remained  in  Confederate  hand?. 

Captain,  later  Admiral.  Fartagut,  with  about 
fifty  wooden  vessels  of  war,  the  strongest  fleet 
that  had  ever  been  assembled  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  attacked  (he  strong  defences  of  New 
Orleans  from  the  south.  The  assault  lasted  a 
week,  and  the  city  fell.  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson,  both  fortified,  eould  not  be  taken  ex- 
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cept  with  the  aid  of  troops.  Their  capture  did 
not  occur  until  July,  1863;  on  that  date  the 
Union  controlled  the  great  river. 

In  the  East  McClellan  advanced  to  the  rap- 
ture of  Richmond.  The  battles  of  Yorktown, 
William^uig,  Seven  Pines,  Fair  Oaks  and  other 
lotj^ser  engagements  resulted  in  no  glory  to  the 
Federals,  for  the  Confederates  under  Lee  cap- 
tured many  prisoners  and  forced  McClellan 
back  towards  Washington,  after  he  was  actually 
in  sight  of  the  Confederate  capital  city.  Lee 
]>ressed  his  advantage,  advancing  towards  the 
Potomac,  threatening  Washington  and  wiiming 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  At  Antie- 
tani  (September  17)  one  of  the  greatest  battles 
of  the  war  was  fought,  and  Lee  was  driven 
b.ick  into  Virginia.  McClellan  did  not  press 
hiH  advantage,  and  he  lost  his  command  to 
Bumside,  who  fought  Lee  at  Fredericksburg 
and  was  defeated.    Hooker  succeeded  Burnaide. 

The  Confederates  surprised  the  Federals  by 
making  of  the  old  frigate  Mcmmae  a  formi- 
dable iron-plated,  roof-topped  warship.  It 
feared  no  vessel  of  standard  t3T)e  afloat,  and 
easily  sank  its  first  victims,  on  March  9.  But 
the  Federals  also  bad  prepared  a  surprise,  the 
.Vonilor — a  "cheesebox  on  a  raft"— a  hcavily- 
urmored  craft,  hardly  visible  above  the  water 
line,  with  an  iron-coated  revolving  turret.  The 
battle  of  these  strai^e  boats,  which  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  Monitor  and  in  a  day  changed 
the  type  of  war  vcsseb  for  the  worid,  is  de- 
scribed on  page  3890. 

In  the  West  the  theater  of  war  was  princi- 
pally in  Tennessee.  The  Confederate  line  was 
strong  from  Kentucky  to  Columbus.  Missis- 
sippi, The  Federal  General  Hal  leek  deter- 
mined to  break  this  line  and  enter  the  heart  of 
the  South.  For  the  first  time  General  Grant 
appears  in  an  important  undertaking;  Halleck  . 
sent  him  to  attack  Fort  Henrj',  but  Commo- 
dore Foote  captured  it  with  his  gunboats  before 
Grunt  could  reach  the  scene,  and  the  latter 
moved  on  to  Fort  Donclson  (see  map).  It 
was  here  that  Grant  wrote  his  famous  message, 
"No  terms  except  an  unconditional  and  im- 
mediate surrender  can  be  accepted."  He  won. 
Then  he  moved  into  Mississippi,  engaged  the 
Confederates  at  Shitoh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing; 
at  first  he  was  driven  back  (April  6),  but  on 
the  second  day,  with  reen  forcemeats,  he 
achieved  another  victory,  and  his  name  was 
thereafter  the  greatest  in  Federal  annab. 

On  the  last  day  of  1862  and  the  first  two 
days  of  IS63  Roeecrans  fought  and  won  a  vic- 
tory at  Murfreesboro,  Teon. 
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drove  him  back.    This  defeat  marked  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  war. 

Farragut  did  not  complete  the  taak  of  open- 
ing the  MissisBippi  in  ISS2.  In  the  next  year 
there  was  concerted  action  by  water  and  land 
atrainst  \icksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  the  two 
remninmR  river  stronfthotds.  Grant  defeated 
Pembrrton.   droi^e   him    into   ^'icksburg,   then 


put  IhrouKh  (hp  hear) 

besieged  the  city.  For  seven  weeks  the  city 
resisted,  with  such  sufTering  as  probably  did  not 
occur  elsewhere  during  the  war.  On  July  4. 
the  day  following  the  Union  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg in  the  East,  the  city  surrendered;  five 
days  later  Port  Hudson  was  taken,  and  thr 
Union  was  master  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  July  Rosecrans  captured  Chattanooga, 
then  pursued  Bragg  to  Cbickamauga,  a  little 
to  (be  south,  in  Georgia,  gave  him  battle  and 
was  defeated.  Here,  Thomas,  the  "Rock  of 
Chickamauga,"  saved  the  Union  army  from  de- 
struction; its  survivoiB  returned  to  Cliatt:i- 
DO($:a  and  were  besieged  by  Bragg,  who  held 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Misaionaiy  Ridge.  In 
three  memorable  battles  in  November  the  Con- 
federates were  driven  from  these  strongholds, 
and  they  retreated  into  Georgia.  Sherman, 
under  Grant,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Con- 
federates to  return  to  the  attacks  around  Chat- 
tanooga by  raiding  across  Mississippi  and  de- 
stroying their  lines  of  com mtinicat ions  at  Me- 
ridian. The  successes  of  the  year  raised  Oranl 
to  the  post  of  genera I-in-chief  early  in  18&4. 
Sherman  was  bis  efficient  second  in  command. 

In  the  summer  the  ranks  of  the  l7nion  army 
needed  additions,  that  the  plans  of  the  leaders 
should  not  fail.  Volunteers  did  not  respond 
in  sufficient  numbers,  and  conscription  was  re- 
sorted to.  This  was  so  unpopular  that  in 
numerous  places,  New  York  City,  especially, 
draft  riots  occurred. 

The  Tear  1864.  The  decisive  victories  at 
Gettysburg  .ind  Vicksburg  in  1903  had  encour- 
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aged  the  Union  comnuinders  to  hope  for  a 
speedy  conclunon  of  the  war,  and  a  "hammer- 
ing campaign"  was  projected  for  1864.  Lee 
guarded  Richmond;  Johnston  held  the  central 
South  safe  from  the  Federals  by  virtue  of  a 
strong  force  in  Northern  Geoi^a.  Grant  deter- 
mined to  address  himself  to  Lee  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Richmond;  to  Shennan  be  awigned  the 
taak  of  defeating  Johnston  and  then  to  march 
across  the  South  to  the  sea.  The  two  com- 
manders began  their  campaigns  on  the  same 
day.  Sherman  fought  Johnston  at  Resaca,  Dal- 
ton  and  Kenesaw  Mountain  in  May  and  June, 
driving  resistlesaly  forward,  with  Atlanta,  the 
central  South's  chief  city,  as  his  objective.  He 
entered  Atlanta  September  2,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it.  Then  began  the  famous  march 
"from  Atlanta  to  the  sea." 

The  Confederates  hoped  to  draw  him  back 
to  support  Thomas,  who  was  threatened  ut 
Nashville,  but  in  this  they  did  not  succeed. 
Thomas  destroyed  Hood's  army  in  two  battles, 
FVanklin  and  Nashville,  and  Sherman  pro- 
ceeded on  his  course,  cutting  a  path  sixty  miics 
wide  through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
was  the  most  t^pectacular  event  of  the  war. 
On  December  22  he  captured  Sai-annah  and 
turned  northward  on  February  I,  1865,  to  unite 
with  Grant. 

Id  the  E^st  in  May  and  June  Grant  fought 
the  forces  of  Lee,  Longetreet  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Confederacy  in  seven  days'  battles  in 
low,  tangled  underbrush  and  swampy  lands 
known  as  the  "Wilderness."  Never  to  be  for- 
gotten were  the  stru^les  at  Spottsylvania, 
Cold  Harbor,  and  other  fields  leading  to  Rich- 
mond, Grant  lost  over  60,000  men;  a  less  de- 
termined leader  would  have  slackened  his  pace, 
but  he  declared  he  would  "fight  it  out  on  that 
line  if  it  took  all  summer."  And  it  did  require 
all  that  summer,  and  longer;  Lee  retreated  into 
Richmond  and  fortified  himself,  and  Grant 
circled  the  city,  located  his  center  south  of 
Petersburg,  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  Bum- 
side  mined  the  Confederate  works  at  Peters- 
burg, and  when  the  mine  was  fired  the  Union 
forces  rushed  fonvard  to  force  their  way  into 
Richmond,  but  were  stopped  by  the  deadlines^ 
of  the  resistance  offered. 

In  order  to  draw  some  part  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces  from  the  defense  of  Richmond, 
Sheridan  engaged  Early's  Southern  troopa  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  former  was  suc- 
cessful at  fii^t,  but  later  Early  attacked  the 
Federals  ut  Cedar  Creek,  while  Sheridan  was 
absent— "at   Winchester,  twenty  miles  away." 
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His  hurried  ride  to  the  front,  where  he  changed 
a  threatened  defeat  into  victory,  has  been 
made  familiar  to  every  child  in  the  poem  by 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read  (see  page  4936). 
Sheridan  laid  waste  the  valley,  to  separate 
Lee's  army  from  its  source  of  supplies. 


EASTERN  THRATBR  OF  WAR 

la  June  the  famous  raider  Alabama  WM 
sunk  in  a  battle  with  the  Keanarge  oS  the 
coast  of  France, 

The  End  of  the  War.  Lee  was  shut  up  in 
Richmond  with  about  40,000  men;  the  be- 
siegers had  over  100,000  troops.  Grant  cap- 
tured Petersburg  April  2,  1865;  Lee  evacuated 
Richmond  the  next  day,  and  the  Federals  en- 
tered the  capital.  President  Davis  escaped  to 
North  Carolina.  On  April  9  Lee  surrendered 
what  remained  of  the  Confederate  army,  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  seventy-five  miles 
west  of  Richmond. 

President  Davis  fled  farther  south.  On  May 
11  he  was  captured  in  Georgia,  was  imprisoned 
at  Fortress  Monroe  tor  two  years  and  was  then 
released.'  Gradually,  by  proclamations  of  am- 
nesty (see  page  23S),  tho^>e  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  were  restored  to  their 
full  rights  of  property  and  citiienship. 

D«th  of  President  Lincoln.  Joy  in  both 
North  and  South  over  the  termination  of  the 
war  was  turned  to  mourning  when  on  the  eve- 
ning of  April  14,  five  days  after  the  surrender  of 
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H  OF  THE  NATIONS,  also  calleii  the 
Gut^^T  Was  and  the  World  Wab,  a,  struggle  en- 
gaged in  by  more  than  twenty  nationB,  and 
unmatched  in  history  for  its  titanic  character. 
Id  the  staggering  totals  of  money  expended,  in 
the  incredible  development  of  engines  of  nar. 
in  the  number  of  men  engaged,  in  the  lists  of 
dead  and  wounded,  the  total  of  the  wars  of  a 
thousand  years,  summed  up  in  all  their  horrors, 
cannot  equal  the  coat,  det^truetion  and  misery 
of  the  conflict  nhich  broke  upon  the  world  on 
July  28,  19U.  II  developed  into  the  gfeateit  of 
all  human  efForts;  never  before  has  there  been 
ant'thing  like  tJie  same  volume  of  energy  di- 
rected to  given  objects.  Never  before  was 
there  juch  an  intricate  plot,  such  a  universal 
play  of  passions  as  the  nations  began  to  wit- 
ness. The  outcome  no  man  can  foresee,  for 
generations  to  come  are  destined  to  be  a£Fected 
by  ils  p\ents  and  their  sequels.  Only  after  the 
treaties  of  peace  are  signed  and  men  begin  to 
repair  what  has  been  destroyed  in  material  and 
in  ideals  will  the  long  train  of  inevitable  con- 
aequcncc.-.  good  and  bud,  begin  to  be  apparent. 
The  Nations  Engaged.  The  great  tragedy 
will  uppcar  in  truer  proportions,  the  "far-flung 
battle  line"  will  be  the  more  imprcaire  if  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ctory  of  the  war  the  na- 
tions engngcil  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  became  inioKcd,  The  chronological  ar- 
rangement follows: 

1914 

AlwIrlii-IlunKary.  on  Serbia   July  2S 

Germuny,  on  Russia :  Aur.      1 

Germany,  iin  B*lsluni   Aug.      i 

Grciit  Britain,  on  fKn-mnuy Avg.      4 

F'runpp.  on  aerniiiny   Aug.      t 

Austrla-Huniwry,  on  RuhsIii   Aug.      G 

Monl«n«t(To.  on  Aunlii^i-HunRury Aug.      T 

Montenegro,  on  flprmiiny Aug.     i 

Serbia,  on  Germany Aug.      9 

Fnin™.  on  Austrta-HuoBaiy Aug.   10 

Great  Britain,  on  Aunt rIn-Hu nun. ry Aug,    IJ 

Japan,  on  Qermany   Vug,   23 

AuMHii.Hijng..ry.  on  Japim Aug.   27 

Auslrla-Huncary.  on  Rolgliim Aug.   28 

RuMln.  on  Turkey Nov.      3 

France,  on  Turkey Nov.     c 

Great  Britain,  on  Turkey No\-.     6 


Portugal,  on  Germany Mar.  1 0 

Italy,  on  Austria-Hungary May  23 

San  Marino,  on  Austrla-HunEary June  2 

ButKaria.  on  Serbia Oct  13 

Oreat  Britain,  on   Bulgaria Oct.  IG 

France,  on  Bulgaria    Oct.  16 

RuBsln.  on  Bulgarlii Oct.  19 

IlaJy.  on  Bulgaria Oct.  1* 

IMS 

Germany,  on  Portugal Mar.  g 

Auatrla-Hungary.  on  PortUKal    Har.  IG 

Italy,  on  Germany Aug.  17 

Rumania,  on  Austria AuB.  27 

Germany,  on  Rumania  AuB.  18 

,|*17 

United  States,  on  Germany Apr.  S 

Cuba,  on  Germany Apr,  S 

Panama,  on  Germany   Apr.  9 

Greece,  on  Germany July  21 

Btam.  on  Germany July  ZZ 

Uberla.  on  Germany  Aug.  7 

China,  on  Germany Ai)K.  11 

Brazil,  on  Germany Oct.  21 

Unltrd  Stntes,  on  AuBlri.a-Hungary Dec  7 

Panama,  on  Austria-Hungary Dec.  10 

Not  all  the  nations  named  declared  war  with 
the  expectation  of  active  participation  in  it  on 
European  battle  fields.  Some  were  actuated  by 
the  political  aim  of  giving  support  to  friendly 
powersi  as  San  Marino,  which  is  surrounded  by 
Italy;  Panama,  where  the  United  States  has 
immense  interests;  Cuba,  in  sympathy  with  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  German  espio- 
nage on  its  soil :  China,  in  alignment  with 
Japan  and  probably  in  remembrance  of  Ger- 
man ill  treatment  during  the  Boxer  uprising. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  actual  belligerents, 
the  following  countries  severed  relations  with 
Germany  in  1917,  because  of  injuries  sustained 
or  to  give  moral  support  to  other  nations: 

Coeta  RIcB  Nicaragua 

Ecuador  Peru 

Guatemala  Santo  Domingo 

Haiti  Uruguay 

The  United  States  did  not  declare  a  state  of 
war  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  during  1917,  for 
the  nece-iwity  of  such  an  act  was  not  apparent. 
Turkey's  relations  with  America  were  broken  on 
April  31.  after  a  state  of  war  was  declared  with 
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Dewey  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Manila  (1898). 
He  reported  a  conversation  with  the  German 
Admiral  Von  Goetzen,  after  a  German  attempt 
to  profit  from  Dewey's  exploit,  in  which  the 
admiral  said: 

About  fifteen  years  from  now  my  country 
will  start  a  ^eat  war.  She  will  be  In  Porls  In 
about  two  months  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  Her  move  on  Paris  will  be  but  a  step 
to  her  real  object — the  crushing  of  Kngland.  • 
•  •  Some  months  after  we  finish  our  work  In 
Europe  we  will  take  New  York  and  probably 
Washington  and  hold  them  for  some  time.  We 
will  put  your  country  In  Its  place  with  reference 
to  Germany. 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  any  of  your  terri- 
tory, but  we  do  Intend  to  take  a  billion  or  so  of 
your  dollars  from  New  York  and  other  places. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  taken  charge  of  by 
us.  as  we  will  then  have  to  put  you  In  your 
place,  and  we  will  take  charge  of  South  America 
as  we  wish  to.  •  •  •  Don't  forget  this — 
about  fifteen  years  from  now  remember  It,  and  It 
will  interest  you. 

This  authentic  record  commands  admiration 
for  the  exactness  of  its  prophecy;  it  is  startling, 
also,  in  the  light  of  later  events.  The  impres- 
sion pcri«ists  that  the  intended  victims  of  this 
threat  either  believed  it  the  bombastic  utter- 
ance of  a  disappointed  officer  or  they  thought  it 
would  be  possible  to  avert  a  world  calamity. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land were  not  seriously  stirred,  and  France 
made  no  defensive  move  until  in  1913  increased 
military  activity  in  the  open  in  Germany  forced 
it  to  provide  for  additions  to  its  army. 

The  Complex  Racial  Problem.  That  there 
may  be  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  dire 
events  which  followed  one  another  in  bewilder- 
ing succession  in  the  summer  of  1914,  a  study 
of  the  racial  map  of  Europe  (pages  504,  2097) 
is  essential.  Differing  racial  ambitions  always 
breed  political  complexities,  and  the  two  arc 
here  found  in  antagonism,  between  Teuton  and 
Slav.  Russia  is  the  great  Slav  power  of  the 
world,  and  as  such  it  has  exercised  immense 
influence  in  the  Balkan  states,  which  are  largely 
Slavic,  but  there  Austrian  influence  is  also 
powerful.  Serbia  was  charged  with  fostering 
aspirations  to  weld  the  Slavic  populations  into 
a  pan-Slavic  union  which  would  lessen  Austrian 
influence.  So  diverse  were  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  that 
well-directed  efforts  might  crumble  that  govern- 
ment and  force  a  realignment  of  peoples  by 
races  rather  than  by  arbitrary  political  bound- 
aries. The  Teutons  in  Austria-Hungary — ^and 
they  number  over  half  of  the  people — were 
aligned  with  Germany;  the  Slavs,  with  Russia. 


Austria  knew  its  danger;  the  spread  of  the  idea 
of  Slavic  union  threatened  its  existence. 

The  treaties  closing  the  Balkan  Wars  (1913) 
left  unrest  in  their  wake.  Serbian  territory 
was  enlarged;  Turkey  was  left  only  a  little  cor- 
ner of  Europe;  Bulgaria  lost  territory  which 
had  been  won  the  year  before.  There  were 
new  and  conflicting  interests  which  could  not 
be  reconciled.  German  influence  has  long  been 
paramount  in  the  Austro-Himgarian  Empire; 
the  two  powers  have  long  harbored  a  Mittel 
Europa  ambition — to  make  all  middle  Europe 
Teutonic  and  open  a  pathway  to  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Balkan  settlement 
threatened  disaster  to  this  plan. 

In  the  foreground  are  the  Austrian-Serbian 
antagonism ;  in  the  background.  Germany,  Aus- 
tria's ally,  and  Russia,  friend  of  Serbia. 

Two  Pistol  Shots.  On  June  28,  1914,  the 
Austrian  crown  prince,  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  wife  were  assassinated  at  Sara- 
jevo, capital  of  the  Austrian  province  of  Bosnia, 
by  Gavrilo  Prinzip,  a  Serbian.  The  Austrian 
government  maintained  that  the  crime  was  in- 
stigated by  the  government  of  Serbia,  in  spite 
of  strong  denials,  and  in  this  attitude  was  sup- 
ported by  Germany.  Two  years  later,  in  the 
midst  of  war,  it  was  charged  by  members  of  the 
German  Reichstag  in  one  of  its  sessions  that  in 
the  imperial  palace  of  Potsdam,  Prussia,  on 
July  5,  1914,  a  decision  was  reached  that  there 
should  be  war.  Austria  was  to  present  such 
demands  upon  Serbia  because  of  the  double 
crime  that  that  country  could  not  accept  them 
without  base  humiliation.  Whatever  the  facts 
regarding  this  alleged  meeting,  Austria's  ulti- 
matum was  indeed  severe;  on  July  26  it  was 
dispatched,  and  acceptance  was  demanded  on 
the  following  points  within  forty-eight  hours : 

( 1 )  The  Serbian  grovernment  to  give  assurance 
that  It  was  not  In  conspiracy  ag^alnst  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  and  that  such  statement  be 
published  In  the  Serbian  official  Journal.  (Serbia 
accepted  this  demand.) 

(2)  That  the  published  declaration  should  ex- 
press regret  that  Serbian  officers  had  engaged  In 
anti-Austrian  demonstrations,  and  that  the  Ser- 
bian government  should  take  summary  action 
against  all  who  had  participated  in  such  demon- 
strations.    (Accepted  by  Serbia.) 

(3)  That  the  declaration  should  be  communi- 
cated by  the  king  of  Serbia  to  his  army  as  an 
order  of  the  day  and  published  In  the  official  bul- 
letin of  the  army.     (Accepted.) 

(4)  That  all  papers  which  had  incited  hatred 
of  Austria  should  be  suppressed.     (Accepted.) 

(5)  That  the  society  styling  itself  Narodna  Ob- 
rana  (National  Union)  should  be  dissolved  and  its 
property  confiscated.     (Accepted.) 
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A  WORLDWIDE  CALL  TO  ARMS 
^  the  black  areas  became  illrectly  InletvKtcil  In  the  war  throuKh  dech 
■  e  areas  represent  neutral  oountrlps ;  some  of  these  natloni'  »u 


<  G )  That  methoilB  of  education  In  Serbia,  which 
fomented  feeling  against  Austria-Hungary  should 
1>e  eliminated.      (Acicepted,) 

(7)  Thiit  offlelals  and  offlcers  guilty  of  propa- 
gandiL  against  Austria- Hungary  be  dtamlBsed,  the 

Buch  ameers  nnd  offlelals.     (Accepted,  subject  to 

<8)  That  offlelals  of  the  Austro-HunKarlan 
government  should  assist  Serbia  In  suppressing  In 
Serbia  the  movement  against  the  Integrity  of  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  government  and  lake  part  In 
the  Judicial  proceedings  In  Serbia  against  persons 
Implicated  In  the  Sarajevo  crime.  (Rejected  un- 
Itionally.  as  destroying  (he  soverelffnty  of  a 


e.> 


t  Serbia  furnish  Austria-Hungary  with 
explanations  of  utterances  of  high  Serbian  offl- 
elals who  ventured  to  speak  111  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarlan  govcmment  after  the  Sarajevo  crime. 
(Accepted,  conditionally,  subject  to  proof,  and 
miggestlon  of  mediation  If  reply  waa  not  satlB- 
factory.) 

Seibia's  attitude  towards  all  points  of  the 
ultimatum  is  indicated  ia  the  parenthetical 
remariu.  It  was  thou^t  by  all  the  powers  dur- 
iing  the  fortj'-ciulu  hours  in  which  the  little 
was  given  to  reply  that  it  could  not 
i  itself  by  iicreplance,  and  the  tele- 
t  Europi'  were  loaded  with  dia- 
to  another  in  aa  cn- 
les.  France  was  con- 
-i:i,  England  as  an  ally 
.  iTiily  88  an  oily  of  Aus- 
d  Germany  as  the  mentor 
politics,  and  that  coun- 
England,  France  and  Rus- 


sia were  bound  together  in  the  Triple  Entente 
(which  see) ;  Germuny,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy  formed  the  Triple  Alliance  (which  see). 

Austria-Hungary  rejected  the  prompt  reply 
of  Serbia,  declaring  that  it  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  which  had  been  made.  On  the  28th 
of  July  it  declared  war. 

Their  Poaitiom  Stated.  Auatria-Hui^»ry  of- 
ficially excused  itself  for  precipitating  the  war 
on  the  ground  that  the  Serbians  and  Monte- 
negrins were  at  all  times  plotting  against  the 
dual  monarchy  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
separating  its  Slavic  provinces  from  their  al- 
legiance and  destroyii^  its  political  integrity, 
and  that  the  murders  of  the  future  emperor 
and  his  wife  were  inspired  by  Serbian  officials 
with  that  end  in  view. 

Serbia  protested  that  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  kingdom  hod  always  been  retarded 
and  to  a  great  extent  prevented  by  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  .\uatria-Hungary ;  that  the 
latter  had  wrongfully  annexed  Boenia  and 
Hereegm'ina  (1908),  inhabited  by  Slavs  and 
close  kinsmen  of  the  Serbs;  and  that  Austria 
had  assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to  Serbia  in 
the  recent  Ballcan  Wars, 

Why  the  Conflict  Spread.  Russia  at  once 
made  it  known  that  it  considered  its  own  in- 
terests as  inseparably  linked  with  those  of 
Serbia  and  the  smaller  Slav  states  in  the  Bal- 
kans. It  declared  itfi  purpose  to  mass  its  troops 
for  war  the  day  Austrian  troops  crossed  the 
Serbian  border.    It  was  the  general  belief  that 
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Austria  thought  Russia  did  not  mean  what  it 
said  and  that  it  would  not  dare  to  attack  the 
strong  central  powers;  Austria  well  knew  that 
if  Russia  adhered  to  its  threat  all  Europe  would 
be  plunged  into  war,  and  it  appeared  incred- 
ible that  any  nation  would  deliberately  force  a 
(conflict  so  tremendous.  The  Russian  attitude 
affected  France  and  England,  as  members  of 
the  Triple  Entente.  Germany  announced  itself 
in  favor  of  localizing  the  dispute — which  meant 
to  permit  Austria-Hungary'  to  punish  Serbia 
and  exact  from  that  country  what  it  pleased; 
the  result  would  inevitably  strengthen  the  Mil- 
tel  Europa  propaganda.  At  all  events,  Ger- 
many would  support  its  ally.  Italy  announced 
that  it  would  remain  neutral;  its  relation  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  did  not  obligate  it  to  join 


in  any  action  unless  a  member  of  the  alliance 
was  attacked,  and  Italians  would  not  join  in  a 
war  of  aggression. 

The  Russian  mobilization  was  a  direct  threat 
at  Austria-Hungary,  and  in  support  of  its  ally 
Germany  promptly  declared  war  upon  Russia. 
England  agreed  to  remain  out  of  the  conflict 
on  condition  that  Germany  did  not  seek  to 
humiliate  France  and  that  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  should  be  respected. 

Turkey  felt  kindly  towards  Germany;  Ger- 
man officers  had  long  drilled  the  armies  of  Tur- 
key, and  German  influence  was  stronger  in  that 
country  than  that  of  any  other  power.  More- 
over, Turkey  saw  an  opportunity,  with  strong 
assistance,  to  regain  lost  territory  from  its  old 
enemy,  Russia. 


First  Weeks  of  the  Conflict 


With  the  beginning  of  hostilities  the  world 
was  amazed  at  the  thorough  preparedness^  of 
the  German  Empire  to  strike  a  mighty flblow. 
From  the  day  the  first  troops  moved  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  announced  cause  of  the  war  was 
to  be  a  negligible  factor.  The  German  em- 
peror, in  command  of  the  most  powerful  army 
the  world  ever  saw,  became  at  once  the  domi- 
nant figure  in  Europe.  As  later  developed,  but 
not  known  at  the  time,  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  kaiser  to  humble  France  within  a  period  of 
a  month  or  less,  then  turn  sharply  and  defeat 
Russia.  With  these  two  powers  reduced,  it 
would  next  turn  its  attention  to  England.  In 
the  south  whatever  resistance  the  Balkan  states 
offered  was  to  be  speedily  overcome  and  a  clear 
road  opened  into  Asia  (a  feat  that  was  accom- 
plished within  two  years). 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  war  was  inevi- 
table France  moved  200,000  men  to  its  eastern 
frontier,  where  they  took  positions  six  miles 
from  the  border,  below  the  Belgium  and  Lux- 
emburg lines.  The  only  objective  at  which  it 
could  strike  was  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  most 
westerly  German  territory'.  No  one  knew 
where  Germany  planned  to  strike,  and  its  pow- 
erful blow  fell  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  Dis- 
patches reported  miles  upon  miles  of  men  clad 
in  gray-green,  marching  west — a  constant 
stream  day  after  day  so  vast  as  to  be  unbe- 
lievable. The  German  chiefs  sought  from  Bel- 
gium freedoui  to  pass  through  the  kingdom  on 
the  shortest  route  to  France  and  Paris.  The 
German  go\'emment  promised  reparation  after 
the  war  for  any  damage  which  might  be  in- 
flicted in  a  peaceful  passage. 


Belgium^s  Position.  Three  times  had  the 
powers  of  Europe  signed  treaties  guaranteeing 
the  safety  and  neutrality  of  Belgium.  In  1815 
that  country  was  given  to  Holland  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  from  which  relation  it  re- 
volt^ in  1830  and  secured  its  independence.  In 
1831  Gi*eat  Britain,  France,  Prussia  and  Russia 
guaranteed  its  independence  and  neutrality. 
In  1839  Holland  finally  accepted  Belgium's 
separate  existence,  and  the  treaty  of  1831  was 
replaced  by  another  of  the  ^ame  tenor.  In 
1870,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 
War,  it  was  feared  that  Belgium  might  be 
forced  into  the  conflict  against  its  will,  as  its 
position  between  the  two  warring  powers  ex- 
posed it  to  attack.  Great  Britain  succeeded  in 
negotiating  separate  treaties  with  Germany 
and  France  by  which  the  British  government 
agreed  that  if  either  of  the  warring  powers 
should  violate  Belgium  neutrality  the  other 
would  have  Britain's  help  in  defense  of  the 
treaty  of  1839. 

"Necessity/*  the  Plea  of  Germany.  ''Belgium 
is  a  nation,  not  a  road,"  King  Albert  is  declared 
to  have  said  when  his  government  rejected  the 
German  demand  for  free  passage  into  France; 
it  could  not  do  otherwise  without  being  false  to 
itself  and  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  its  neu- 
trality. Germany  referred  to  the  treaty  as  "a 
scrap  of  paper,"  and  hurled  its  legions  upon 
Belgian  soil.  At  midnight  on  the  day  Germany 
invaded  Belgium,  August  4,  England  declared 
war  on  the  former  country.  Only  200,000  sol- 
diers could  Belgium  oppose  to  Germany's  flood 
of  men,  but  for  two  weeks  it  held  back  that 
flood — and  those  two  weeks  disrupted  every 
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Teuton  plan  ond  lost  to  the  ccotral  empires 
their  chance  of  speedy  cODclusion  of  the  war. 
It  gat'c  France  time  to  swing  its  troops  acroes 
the  path  of  the  invader;  it  afTorded  oppor- 
tunity for  England  to  put  its  little  army  of 
175,000  into 
Northern  France, 
to  stanii  beside 
Us  ally. 

It  w-aa  on  Aug- 
ust 2  that  the 
German     ultima- 


deliv- 


ered to  Belgium. 
Bigger  guns  than 
the  rest  of  the 
world  knew  ex- 
intod  hammered 
at  the  forts  of 
I  lege  among  the 

most    formidable   uphe—    — „ 

.,  ,  ,  againBt     the     miartcrH     iinil 

in  the  world  on  thereby  won  the  n  Imlraiiun 
the  15th  Liege  °'  '*■*  """'''' 
fell  Four  da\H  later  BmaselB  was  occupied  md 
llie  Belgian  government  moied  towards  France 
where  at  HavTe  it  was  finally  established 
On  the  24th  Namur  was  taken  the  nenl  dai 
Louvam  was  sacked  and  partly  destroi  ed  On 
to  France  marched  the  gray  green  hosts  ami 
until  September  5  they  drove  back  the  French 
Belgians  and  Bntiah  At  the  Mamo  Rner  (he 
allied  armies  accomplished  what  the  lirlzians 
alone  had  begun  m  the  Battle  of  the  Mame 
only  fortj  miles  from  Pans,  Marshal  Joffre 
stayed  the  flood  and  saved  the  capital.  On 
September  8  the  Germans  began  to  retreat,  and 
did  not  stop  until  they  reached  the  Aisne.  At 
once  they  inaugurated  a  new  idea  in  warfare 
by  "digging  themselves  in"— building  trenches 
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in  which  to  protect  themeelveii  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy. 

France  was  saved,  tKougb  the  enemy  held 
practically  ODe-t«nth  of  its  richest  territory. 
Thus  runs  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  the 
great  war. 

Now  there  began  the  most  stupendous  en- 
deavor to  cope  with  the  fearful  situation. 
Safely  behind  iU  Gmnd  Fleet  and  behind  the 
back  of  better-prepared  France,  Britain  began 
the  hurried  formation  of  an  army  to  throw 
across  the  Channel  to  the  protection  of  France 
and  of  itself.  "Kitchener's  army,"  it  was  called, 
for  "Kitchener  of  Khartum"  was  its  ot%&auet; 
within  three  years  S.OOOJWO  young  men  of  the 
flmpirc    hnd   joined   the    colors — the    greatest 


'  000  miles  ot  ti 


-nrlj  a 


.  .._!  Hie  a 


•     deslro)^ 
u  reiMirled 


But 


volunteer  army  the  world  bad  e 
ei'cn  a  year  after  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  it 
was  ill  prepared  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
Fr.inre  in  the  field.  Not  until  1017  did  Britain 
roach  its  full  strength. 


The  Battle  Fronts 


In  the  early  days  of  the  conflict  three  great 

iMttle  lines   were   esUblished.     Their  lengths 

UM  plainly  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  of 

tba  oppoeiag  forces. 

**•  Vutera  Front    The  line  which  held  the 

■•*  ntteotion  of  the  world  was  the  so-<Mlled 

'i-ndirf  roughly  in  its  north- 

^n  along  (he  point  to  which  the  Gei^ 

r  defeat  at  the  Mame 

fiich  other  German  armies 

e  the  French.    This  line 

I  miles,  from  the  North 

distance  about  half  as 

^York  to  Chicago.    Concen- 


trations of  men  and  munitions  were  greater  in 
some  sections  than  in  others,  but  all  along  that 
winding  course  were  established  walls  of  men 
and  of  glistening  steel.  Here  and  there  where 
the  need  was  greatest  2,000  heavy  guns  of  all 
sizes  on  each  side  roared  their  challenge  to  the 
enemy  in  every  mile.  After  three  years  of  war 
no  point  in  the  line  had  been  bent  as  far  as 
twenty  miles  by  either  contending  force,  but 
over  a  million  men  died  in  the  onslaughts  and 
in  the  shock  of  resistance. 

Two  high  German  officers  held  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  line  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  WOT — Crown  Prince  Ruprecht  of  Bavaria  in 
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the  north  aad  the  German  crown  prince,  Fred- 
erick William,  in  the  south.  There  were  Qumei^ 
ous  subordinate  commands  under  them.  The 
English  commander  during  the  fiist  year  was 
Lord  French ;  he  was  superseded  in  1915  by 
Field  Marshal  Haig.  Marshal  Joilre  of  France 
in  the  third  year  gave  way  in  the  field  to  Gen- 
eral Neville,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
General  Petain  in  chief  command.  When,  in 
1917,  the  United  States  became  a  factor  on  the 
western  front  General  Pershing  commanded 
(he  American  divisions;  from  the  first  England 
and  France  reposed  great  confidence  in  him. 

The  Eaatem  Front.  Second  in  interest  and 
first  in  length  was  the  line  which  grew  rapidly 
in  extent  along  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
central  empires,  where  Teutonic  and  Russian 
hosts  faced  each  other.  From  Riga,  on  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,125  miles,  it  stretched — not  continu- 
ously, it  is  true,  but  there  were  few  unoccupied 
portions.  For  Russia  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
commanded  for  a  year  and  a  half;  he  dis- 
pleased the  czar,  who  was  his  cousin,  and  the 
latter  assumed  nominal  command.  In  the 
north  VoD  Hindenburg  brought  to  German 
arms  their  most  hopeful  victories;  so  popular 
did  he  become  that  he  was  raised  to  the  station 
of  chief  of  the  general  staff.  Farther  south  Von 
Ludendorfl  and  Von  Mackensen  commanded. 

Other  Fronts.  Witii  the  entry  of  Italy  into 
the  war  another  front,  the  most  difficult  that 
the  world  ever  saw,  was  established,  from  Swit- 
zcriand  along  the  Italian  frontier  almost  to 
Trieste.    Its  length  wai  320  miles. 

F.ventually  the  strategy  of  w:ir  compelled  a 
line  to  be  drawn  through  the  Southern  Balkan 
region  by  the  entente  allies,  to  protect  their 
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interests  in  Greece  and  to  oppoee  a  threatened 
descent  upon  the  district  by  the  central  pow- 
ers. This  line  was  300  miles  in  length ;  only  the 
main  strategic  points  were  garrisoned,  but  an 
army  of  half  a  million  men  waa  required  there. 
There    was 


IN  THE  EARI-T  PERIOD 
The  map  showa  the  limit  of  Rreatest  Bulns  of 
the  central  powers,  late  In  1914,  and  the  Iron  ring 
which  closed  around  Germany  and  Its  allies. 

length.  What  this  means  is  made  clearer  by 
comparison  with  a  line  stretched  from  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco,  which  would  be  only  a  hun- 
dred miles  longer. 

Other  operations,  such  as  the  Dardanelles 
campaign  and  those  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  were  db 
a  scale  which  in  any  former  war  would  have 
made  them  major  campaigns.  Here  they  were 
subordinate  to  the  more  gigantic  phases  on  the 
eastern  and  western  fronts,  yet  they  were  a 
I'ital  part  of  the  strategy  of  the  war. 


Land  Operations  to  the  End  of  1915 


In  tha  West.  The  account  on  page  6155  car- 
ried the  opening  operations  in  1914  in  the  west 
to  the  retirement  of  the  Germans  in  a  four 
days'  retreat  to  the  banks  of  the  Aisnc.  "niiii 
ended  September  II.  A  deadlock  then  ensued, 
not  to  be  seriously  broken  in  that  particular 
sector  for  over  two  years.  The  winter  of  1914- 
1S15  was  utilized  by  the  French  and  British  to 
assemble  manufacturing  plants  to  supply  muni- 
tions of  war.  in  which  they  were  woefully  lack- 
ing. Within  a  year  each  country  was  producing 
more  guns  and  shells  every  week  than  was  poe- 
»ble  in  three  months  in  1914,  and  only  after 
that  lapse  of  time  were  they  able  to  meet  the 
foe  on  anything  like  an  eqiTal  basis. 


All  through  that  winter  artillery  thundered 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Switieriaiul.  Early  in 
January  the  French  took  the  offensive  in  Al- 
sace and  captured  Steinbach.  They  also  at- 
tacked successfully  near  Soissons,  but  subse- 
quently lost  all  they  had  gained  by  it.  The 
British  attacked  farther  north  and  fell  but  lit- 
tle short  of  routing  the  Germans.  Their  gains 
were  in  the  direction  of  Lille ;  they  took  Neuve 
Cbapelle,  and  the  enemy  never  recovered  it. 
The  German  crown  prince  made  many  sorties 
in  the  direction  of  Verdun,  on  a  straight  road 
to  Paris,  hoping  to  isolate  that  city  and  its 
fortress,  but  the  French  resisted  him  success- 
fully. 
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In  April,  191S,  the  Germans  began  a  strong 
offenBice  movement  to  capture  Calab,  on  the 
English  Channel.  Had  they  succeeded  they 
might  have  controlled  that  important  water- 
way. By  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gag,  then 
used  for  the  first  time,  they  gained  nearly  three 
milea.  Two  attacks  on  Ypres  mere  frustrated, 
lately  by  the  heroism  of  Canadian  regimeDts. 
No  further  effort  to  take  Calais  was  made.  All 
through  the  summer  bitter  trench  fighting  con- 
tinued. All  Western  Belgium  and  Northeast- 
em  France  was  a  maic  of  trenches;  at  one 
point  on  a  line  of  tweh'c  miles  there  were  200 
miles  of  trenches.  The  French  gradually  crept 
towards  Lens,  the  most  important  coal  mining 
town  in  France,  which  was  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  was  daily  contributing  to  their  needs. 
The  most  important  allied  gain  was  the  capture 
of  a  vost  underground  fortress  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, known  as  the  Labyrinth,  which  the  foo 
had  bcUeved  impregnable.  It  covered  an  area 
of  over  two  square  miles. 

In  September  a  tremendous  drive  wag  begim 
by  the  British  and  French  in  Champiignc,  Ar- 
toia  and  Belgium,  l^c  Germans  were  driven 
back  three  miles,  but  the  allies  could  not  break 
through.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  it 
was  seen  that  the  titanic  effort  of  the  preceding 
months  had  wrested  fifty  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory from  the  invaders. 

On  the  Eastern  Front.  The  Germans  hoped 
Russia  would  first  attempt  operations  through 
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Poland  in  the  direction  of  Berlin.  They  could 
easily  strike  from  the  north  and  south  and 
isolate  Russia's  finest  army.  However,  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  himself  attacked  farther  north, 
in   EiiT^t   Pruwia.  and  far  to  the  south,  in  Ga- 
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licia.  Von  Hindenburg  defeated  the  effort  is 
the  north,  and  gained  fame  in  the  Masurian 
lakes  region,  but  in  the  south  the  Slavs  wer« 
more  fortunate.  They  advanced  against  the 
Austrians,  took  the  important  city  of  Lemberg 
on  August  31,  1914,  and  began  a  siege  of  Frae- 
mysl,  which  they  captured,  March  22,  1915. 
after  an  investment  of  the  town  for  seven 
months. 

Von  Hindenburg  attacked  in  Poland  and 
reached  within  seven  miles  of  Warsaw  in  Oc- 
tober, 1914,  when  Nicholas  turned  him  back 
in  a  reverse  so  serious  that  he  was  unable  at 
once  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  Austrians  in  op- 
posii^  a  second  invasion  of  Galicia.  The  Aus- 
trians were  slaughtered  in  the  Carpathian 
snows,  and  Cracow  was  threatened.  Runia's 
victorious  army  followed  too  far.  and  Von 
Mackensen's  Germans,  by  a  man-elous  feat  at 
arms,  nearly  annihilated  the  enemy.  Again 
Von  Hindenburg  struck  in  the  direction  of 
Warsaw,  but  was  checked  by  Nicholas,  and  a 
deadlock  ensued  until  the  middle  of  1915. 

The,  Austrians,  with  fresh  troops  in  vast 
numbers,  tried  conclusions  again  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  Galicia,  and  were  badly  defeated.  The 
latter  were  able  to  occupy  all  the  important 
Carpathian  passes,  and  these  they  held  until 
June,  1915.  At  the  end  of  1914  Germany  and 
Austria-Himgary  were  on  the  defensive  alcng 
most  of  the  eastern  front. 

In  1915  disaster  befell  the  Russians,  largely 
because  of  lack  of  munitions.  It  was  later 
known  that  high  officials  in  the  Empire  were 
criminally  responsible  for  this  condition.  The 
central  powers  massed  powerfvil  forces  all  along 
the  line,  and  gained  much  territory'.  Russia 
was  driven  out  of  Galicia;  it  lout  Lemberg; 
Preemysl  was  again  in  ,  Austro-Hungarian 
handH ;  Warsaw  capitiJated  to  the  invadent 
early  in  August.  In  September  Vilna  was  cap- 
tured and  Riga  was  threatened.  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  was  relieved  of  the  Russian  command 
and  transferred  to  the  Caucasus,  where  he  gave 
a  good  account  of  himself.  The  czar  assumed 
nominal  command  on  the  cast  front,  with  Gen- 
eral Russky  as  chief  of  staff. 

Russia's  forces  fought  the  Turk.s  successfully 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  above  record. 
<'l caring  them  out  of  the  Caucasus  and  opening 
the  way  for  further  successes  in  1B16. 

The  Daidanelle*  Campaign.  Turkey  could 
not  spare  troops  to  assist  Austria  against  Rus- 
sia, for  the  allies  inaugurated  »  vigorous  offen- 
sive at  the  Dardanelles  which  required  all  its 
power  t^  resist.     In  December,  1914,  a  great 
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NARROW  GATES  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE 
TJie  nllleB  Rtnick  at  the  DardanplleH  nnil  occupied  [cbb  than  one-twentieth  at  the  Oalllpull  Fcnln- 
u)a.     The  campaign  WUH  un  alUed  disaster. 


fleet  of  France  and  Britain  attacked  the  Turk- 
ish forts  at  the  entrance  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  in  ten  weeka  captured  them. 
Landing  of  troops  followed,  but  this  was  ac- 
companied n-ith  heavy  losses,  both  of  infantty 


'  Bulgaria  had  been  persuaded  to  join  the 
centra]  powers  at  this  juncture,  after  it  had 
sought  promises  from  the  allies  which  they 
were  loath  to  entertain.  The  central  powers 
held  before  Bulgaria  the  lure  of  rich  additiom 


and  of  five  battleships,  the  latter  sunk  by  tor-     of  territory  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Bulgars 


pedoe*.  Only  until  the  early  days  of  1916  did 
the  effort  to  crumble  Turkish  opposition  con- 

tintic.  On  January  9  the  last  of  the  allied 
forces  retreated.  The  failure  of  the  campaign 
liad  far-reach iuR  effects;  not  only  did  it  secure 
Constantinople  in  Turkish  poescssioQ,  free  from 
danger  of  a  second  attack,  but  allied  prestige 
was  lowered  throughout  the  Balkan  countries. 

Serbia  Overwhelmed.  Immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Serbia  by  Austria- 
Hungary  the  latter  country  organized  an  of- 
fensive which  should  overrun  the  little  country. 
Belgrade,  just  across  the  Danube,  on  the  bor- 
der, was  captured  by  overwhelming  forces  on 
December  2,  but  two  weeks  later,  in  a  strong 
counter-offensive,  Serbia  regained  its  capital. 
Several  Austrian  commanders  were  retired  in 
disgrace  because  of  their  failure  to  subdue  the 
Serbs.  After  this  success  Serbia's  army  was 
attacked  by  lyphus  fever,  and  its  fighting  power 
was  slight  for  the  next  six  months.  In  June, 
1915,  the  central  powers  moved  troops  from 
the  eastern  front  and  were  joined  by  Bulgaria, 
which  Iwd  entered  the  war  on  their  side,  and 
the  subjugation  of  Serbia  was  again  attempted. 

Xot  only  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  punish 
Serbia  for  the  causes  which  precipitated  the 
wur.  but  it  wur<  important  to  open  a  direct  road 
Ihruugh  to  Constantinople  to  give  aid  to  the 
Turks,  who  were  demanding  help.  Such  an 
open  road  would  make  it  possible,  also,  to 
exert  strong  pressure  upon  other  Balkan  states 
and  influence  them  against  joining  the  allies. 
Besides,  success  in  this  direction  would  make 
po^tiblc  a  campaign  against  the  Suez  Canal. 


I  the  Balkan  Wars.    When  the  Austro-Ger- 
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THE  SERBIAN  INVASION 
The  AuBtrlan  army  ptirxued  the  Serbti 
I  hi-  latter  retained  only  tlie  Hmall  areas  m 
lilHCk.     The  situation   there   was   uncha 


mans  and  the  Bulgarians  moved  against  Serbia, 
in  August,  the  latter  country,  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  aasistance  direct  from  Russia  and 
from  England  and  France  from  the  Grecian 
front,  fought  valiantly  in  defense  of  its  liber- 
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MAP  OP  THE  WESTERN  l-'ltONT 
Tlio  Gerniana  penetrated  llve-slxtha  of  the  way  to  Pariw  from  the  frantler.  tUen  were  driven  back 
m  the  AlBno  River.     The  llnea  of  operalloni  on  the  map  show  atmoBt  the  exact  dlapoii[tlon  of  tinea 
for  the  tlrst  three  years  o(  the  war. 

ties,  but  una  vail  ingly.    By  December  nil  of  Ser-     strip  in  the  west  wus  in  the  tuutU  of  the  con- 
bia  except  the  southern  border  and  a  nurrow      qiierors. 


Events  on  Land  in  1916 


I  the  wax  oc- 


In  the  West.    Before  the  end  of  the  year  1915     sat^inoty  conflicts  thus  far  i 
lowers  made  a  bid  for  peace,  based     curred.  ' 

P  of  Europe."     This  meant  that         The  outstandiDg  event,  with  which  probably 
keep  what  they  had  taken  by  the 
iillies  in  the  early  days  of  the  year 
German  assumption  of  victory, 
.'ffuli  that  during  the  year  tht-  tnoat 


I  other  single  occurrence  in  military  histoiy 
can  compare,  wus  the  battle  for  the  poese^on 
of  Verdun,  the  central  gateway  to  Paris.  The 
German  crown  prince  commanded  the  army 
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which  began  the  assault.  From  February  22 
until  near  the  close  of  September  the  battle 
raged,  with  practically  no  intermission.  Had 
the  Germans  battered  their  way  through  the 
victory  would  have  added  mightily  to  German 
prestige,  but  the  effort  failed  utterly,  after  cost- 
ing more  than  half  a  million  dead  and  countless 
others  wounded.  France  suffered  very  severely 
in  losses  of  men ;  indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  persistent  effort  was  to  "bleed  France 
white,"  but  at  the  end  the  courage  of  the  re- 
public was  undaunted,  and  its  hopes  bright. 
The  failure  of  the  gigantic  effort  began  to  un- 
dermine the  German  morale,  according  to 
stories  told  later  by  German  prisoners  in  allied 
camps.  The  Germans  had  been  able  to  ad- 
vance four  miles  in  six  months,  but  they  were 
yet  three  miles  from  nearly  ruined  Verdun 
when  cessation  of  their  attacks  acknowledged 
defeat. 

Particularly  bitter  were  the  assaults  and  coun- 
ter-assaults around  such  never-to-be-forgotten 
spots  as  Fort  Douamont,  Le  Mort  Homme 
(Dead  Man's  Hill),  Haucourt,  Bethencourt, 
Fort  Vaux,  Hill  304  and  Hill  305. 

While  the  attention  of  the  world  was  cen-  • 
tered  on  Verdun  the  allies  were  preparing  a 
great  offensive  farther  north,  along  the  Somme. 
It  began  in  July,  and  proved  to  be  a  disaster 
for  German  arms.  The  allies  by  this  time 
could  meet  the  enemy  on  even  terms  with  re- 
spect to  artillery,  and  with  their  great  guns 
they  destroyed  miles  of  trench  works  of  steel 
and  concrete,  on  which  months  of  effort  had 
been  spent.  The  British  alone  fired  more  than 
500,000  shells  a  day,  along  a  front  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  Day  after  day  until  December, 
when  weather  conditions  stopped  the  fighting, 
the  allies  pushed  the  Germans  back;  they  cap- 
tured the  ruined  sites  of  village  after  village, 
penetrated  second  and  third  line  trenches,  and 
took  elevated  positions  which  gave  their  artil- 
lery more  certain  range.  The  Germans  fought 
as  stubbornly;  sometimes  counter-attacks  re- 
gained ground,  only  to  be  lost  again  later. 
The  campaign  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Ger- 
mans that  Von  Hindenburg  moved  his  whole 
forces  back  to  new  lines  already  prepared — 
but  this  did  not  occur  until  early  in  1917. 

In  this  year  (1916),  from  April  24  to  May  1, 
occurred  a  revolt  in  Ireland  which  threatened 
to  result  seriously.  Sir  Roger  Casement,  who 
had  held  important  British  posts  of  honor,  was 
captured  while  endeavoring  to  smuggle  German 
arms  into  Ireland.  He  was  tried  by  co'urt-mar- 
tial,  and  shot;  six  other  leaders  in  the  insur- 
386 


rection  also  suffered  the  death  penalty,  and 
what  had  at  first  appeared  a  very  dangerous 
situation  ended  ingloriously.  Rioting  in  Dub- 
lin destroyed  considerable  government  prop- 
erty. 

In  the  East*  Russia  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  winter  months  to  organize  more  thor- 
oughly and  to  acquire  vast  quantities  of  muni- 
tions. In  June  the  czar's  armies  began  an 
offensive  on  a  large  scale  near  the  southern 
end  of  their  1,100-mile  battle  line.  The  Aus- 
trians  could  not  resist  the  onslaught,  and  before 
winter  Russia  had  overrun  the  crownland  of 
Bukowina,  and  it  again  threatened  Lemberg. 
The  Austrians  were  driven  again  into  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains. 

On  the  Italian  Front.  In  May  Italy  was 
ready  to  take  the  field  against  Austria-Hun- 
gary. For  two  months  small  engagements  oc- 
curred on  many  parts  of  the  whole  320-mile 
front;  in  August  remarkable  headway  was 
made  by  Italy  along  the  Isonzo  River  and 
plateau.  The  culmination  of  the  year's  work 
was  the  capture  of  Goritz.  Before  winter 
stopped  operations  plans  were  under  way  to 
attack  Trieste,  the  important  Austrian  port  on 
the  Adriatic. 

Rumania  Crushed.  Rumania  elected  to  join 
the  allies.  In  addressing  the  world  on  its  de- 
cision it  complained  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  was  threatened  by  Austria-Hungary, 
whose  national  aspirations  endangered  its  fu- 
ture and  imperiled  its  people. 

Immediately  after  its  declaration  of  war  its 
armies  invaded  Transylvania  with  success.  The 
passes  in  the  Carpathians  were  seized  and 
strengthened.  Austria-Hungary  was  not  in  po- 
sition at  the  time  to  retaliate,  owing  to  its 
severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
The  punishment  of  Rumania  was  therefore 
assigned  to  Germany  and  Bulgaria.  Under 
Von  Mackenscn  and  Von  Falkenhayn,  their 
armies  swept  straight  through  to  the  Black 
Sea.  They  captured  Bucharest,  and  about  half 
of  the  country,  with  rich  resources  in  food- 
stuffs, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Most  of  the  Rumanian  army  escaped,  and  gave 
a  good  account  of  itself  later. 

On  Other  Fronts.  Earlier  in  this  record  it 
was  stated  that  on  January  9,  1916,  the  Galli- 
poli  peninsula  was  abandoned  by  the  allies. 
This  disaster  was  the  more  distressing  to  con- 
template after  it  was  learned  that  had  they 
persisted  in  their  efforts  a  few  more  days  they 
would  have  won  their  objective,  for  Turkey 
was  at  the  point  of  abandoning  the  defense. 
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RuBBla.  then  regained  by  the  1. 
crtMsIng  the  line  of  Germuny'i 
durlnK  the  flret  half  of  1917. 
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In  Armenia  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  conducted 
a  Buccessful  Russian  campaign.  His  most 
notable  deeds  were  the  capture  of  Enerum, 
^  IVebisond.  Eriinpoa  and  Baiburt.  Turkey 
lumber  of  iit.iempts  to  cross  the  Syrian 
the  Sue*  Canal.  The  diffi- 
ivr.n  too  great ;  aome  troops 
ul,  bill  i.he  British  drove  them 
I  vit^l  importance  to  the  Utter 


The  situation  in  Greece  caused  grave  con- 
cern on  both  sides,  but  no  clima^s  was  reached. 
Serbian  forces,  driven  out  of  their  home  land, 
took  refuge  on  Grecian  islands  for  reorganjia- 
tion,  and  then  were  transfeired  to  Seloniki, 
which  the  allies  occupied.  The  king  of  Greece, 
brother-in-law  of  the  German  kaiser,  main- 
tained a  questionable  neutrality,  but  the  Veai- 
Eelos  faction,  favorable  to  the  allies,  joined  in 
fighting  against  Bulgaria.     Greece  had  been 
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bound  by  treaty  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Serbia 
whenever  that  country  should  be  attacked,  but 
at  the  vital  moment  in  1915  had  refused  to  do 
so.  The  aUies  therefore  put  little  faith  in  King 
Constantine,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure 
blockaded  the  Greek  coast.     Royalist  troops 


attacked  allied  forces  in  November;  this  clash 
was  the  result  of  attempts  to  secure  arms  and 
ammimition  which  the  government  had  agreed 
to  turn  over  to  the  allies;  the  latter  had  de- 
manded this  as  a  precautionary  measure.  The 
transfer  was  later  made. 


Events  on  Land  in  1917  and  1918 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  allied  nations 
saw  much  in  the  general  situation  to  encourage 
them.  On  the  western  front  in  the  latter  part 
of  1916  their  preponderance  of  men  and  war 
material  had  told  heavily  against  the  central 
powers,  and  the  latter  gave  indications  of  weak- 
ening. Italy  had  whipped  Austria-Hungary  in 
every  encounter  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
latter  country  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
There  were  many  who  believed  the  war  would 
come  to  an  end  in  1917.  This  feeling  was  in- 
creased by  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  conflict  in  April,  though  in  official 
circles  the  optimism  was  not  so  generally 
shared.  The  attitude  of  popular  satisfaction 
outside  of  the  central  empires  was  quickly 
changed  when  events  in  Russia  in  early  months 
startled  the  world;  and  in  October  reverses  in 
the  Italian  section  further  depressed  the  allies 
and  gave  the  central  powers  renewed  courage. 
The  Austrian  cry  for  peace,  which  had  been 
insistent  for  months,  was  changed  tq  a  strong 
hope  of  victory. 

During  the  year  the  most  notable  efifort 
towards  peace  that  had  been  made  was  set  in 
motion  by  Pope  Benedict.  He  sent  a  note  on 
August  1  to  each  of  the  warring  powers,  sug- 
gesting compromises  which  might  end  the  strug- 
gle. The  spokesman  for  the  allies,  in  reply, 
was  President  Wilson,  who  made  it  clear  that 
the  allies  had  no  quarrel  with  the  German  peo- 
ple, but  that  they  could  not  conclude  peace 
with  a  government  they  could  not  trust.  That 
part  of  the  reply  which  referred  to  the  main 
issue  is  as  follows: 

The  object  of  thKs  war  is  to  deliver  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  from  the  menace  and  the 
actnal  power  of  a  vast  military  establishment 
controlled  by  an  irresponsible  government  which, 
having  secretly  planned  to  dominate  the  world, 
proceeded  to  carry  the  plan  out  without  regard 
either  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  treaty  or  the 
long-established  practices  and  long-cherished 
principles  of  international  action  and  honor; 
which  chose  its  own  time  for  the  war ;  delivered 
its  blow  fiercely  and  suddenly ;  stopped  at  no  bar- 
rier either  of  law  or  of  mercy  ;  swept  a  whole  con- 
tinent within  the  tide  of  blood — ^not  the  blood  of 
soldiers  only  but  the  blood  of  innocent  women  and 


children;  also  of  the  helpless  poor;  and  now 
stands  balked  but  not  defeated,  the  enemy  of 
four-fifths  of  the  world. 

This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the 
ruthless  master  of  the  German  people. 

It  is  no  business  of  ours  how  that  great  people 
came  under  its  control  or  submitted  with  tem- 
I>orary  zest  to  the  domination  of  Its  purpose,  but 
It  Is  our  business  to  see  to  It  that  the  history  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  no  longer  left  to  its 
handling. 

In  the  West  The  Battle  of  Verdun  practi- 
cally ended  in  September,  1916,  but  each  side 
resolutely  held  its  ground,  and  each  sought  for 
weak  points  at  which  to  thrust.  Nothing  vital 
was  accomplished  by  either  side  until  August, 
when  the  French  attacked  on  both  sides  of  the 
Meuse  and  took  territory  along  a  front  of 
eleven  miles;  they  won  back  in  three  days 
what  the  crown  prince's  army  had  taken  from 
them  in  the  great  six-months'  battle  the  year 
before.  On  December  1  the  battle  still  raged, 
with  daily  assaults  and  counterattacks,  but  the 
French  tenaciously  held  all  the  gains  that  they 
had  made.  The  Germans  persisted  in  their  en- 
deavor to  recover  lost  ground,  abating  their 
driving  tactics  only  when  winter  closed  upon 
them. 

The  most  important  military  operations  in 
the  west  during  the  year  were  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  France  and  in  Belgium.  The  British, 
Canadians,  French  and  Belgians  joined  in  of- 
fensives which  threatened  to  destroy  the  Ger- 
man morale  in  that  section.  In  June  the 
British  exploded  a  series  of  mines  on  a  ten- 
mile  front  in  Messines,  Belgium,  the  most  gi- 
gantic operation  of  the  kind  ever  known;  this 
feat  and  the  operations  which  followed  during 
the  next  few  days  drove  the  Germans  back  on 
a  five-mile  front  to  the  depth  of  at  least  three 
miles. 

A  little  to  the  south  a  vast  movement  to- 
wards Lens  was  largely  in  charge  of  the  Cana- 
dians. Little  by  little  they  fought  their  way 
into  the  outskirts  of  the  coal  city,  and  so  domi- 
nated the  situation  that  the  value  of  Lens  as 
a  producer  for  the  enemy  was  destroyed.  By 
a  useless  slaughter  of  men  the  town  could  have 
been  captured. 
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THE  WAR  IN  ASIA 
After  the  surrender  of  an  EngllBh  force  at  Kut-el-Amaj-a  anotlier  British  force  captured  Basdad 
and  made  Its  wait  towards  JerutMilem. 


The  leaden  id  the  coup  wem  Nicolai  Lenine 
and  Leott  Trotzky.  Lenine  bad  been  pro- 
claimed a  German  emissary  in  July  by  the  pro- 
viaional  govemmeot,  and  at  the  crisia  of  hia 
revolutionary  movement  he  was  Eurrounded  by 
Geiman  officers  as  his  advisers.  Trotiky  was 
a  Russian  who  had  returned  from  America 
after  the  March  revolution.  He  had  been  a 
reporter  on  a  New  York  Jewish  paper  at  a 
salary  of  S12  per  week.  Trotiky  waa  made 
foreign  miniate r  of  Russia,  and  Lenine,  as 
premier,  was  given  autocratic  power  by  the 
workingmen's  and  aoldiera'  committee.  The  an- 
nounced  program  of  this  revolutionary  govern- 
ment was  to  obtain  peace  with  the  Germanic 
powers  and  to  confiacate  all  land  in  Russia  and 
parcel  it  out  to  the  peasants.  The  leaders 
called  themaclves  and  their  ignorant  followers 
the  bohheviki,  or  maximaliela,  a  term  which 
finds  its  nearest  American  interpretation  in 
those  of  the  majority,  or  common  people. 

On  December  9  the  bolsheviki  arranged  an 
armistice  with  Germany  and  entered  into  peace 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  "no  indemnities 
and  no  annexations."  The  Germans  rejected 
such  terms  and  demanded  for  themselves  all 
occupied  territory.  Trotiky  and  his  associates 
refused  to  make  peace,  but  also  declared  they 


would  not  continue  the  war.  At  the  end  of  the 
armistice,  in  February,  1918,  German  armies 
resumed  their  march  against  Russian  cities, 
with  the  announced  intention  of  capturing 
Petrograd.  They  advanced  in  a  great  hne 
from  Southeastern  Russia  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and  by  March  1,1918,  had  added  200,000  square 
miles  to  their  occupied  territory — almost  as 
great  an  area  as  Germany  possessed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

Italian  Reverset.  Italy's  campaign  against 
Austria-Hungary  progressed  steadily  through- 
out the  summer  and  early  fall,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Cadoma.  The  army's  outpoala  were 
pushed  far  northward  over  mountains  which 
made  its  successful  movements  the  marvel  of 
the  entire  war.  Goriti,  an  important  city,  was 
the  center  of  an  extensive  territory  taken  from 
Austria,  and  Italian  lines  reached  within  ten 
miles  of  the  fine  seaport,  Trieste.  It  was  felt 
that  it  would  soon  fall  to  the  Italians. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  Austria-Hun- 
gary was  despairing  of  the  present  and  dread- 
ing the  future,  Germany  was  urged  to  come  to 
its  assistance.  The  desperate  situation  wu 
recognised,  and  several  army  corps  and  many 
large  guns  were  quickly  transferred  from  the 
paralysed  Russian  front.    With  this  formidable 
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sending  its  fleet  upon  the  seas,  and  in  a  single 
day  drove  German  commerce  from  the  earth. 
That  an  effort  of  this  kind  should  have  suc- 
ceeded and  was  accomplished  so  quickly  greatly 
surprised  and  alarmed  the  German  nation, 
which  had  placed  strong  hopes  upon  the  work 
its  navy  should  perform  in  the  struggle.  What 
that  part  would  have  been  had  its  steel  fight- 
ers reached  the  sea  can  be  guessed  from  the 
activity  of  its  few  vessels  on  the  ocean  at  the 
time  war  was  declared.  On  one  supreme  oc- 
casion, the  Battle  of  Jutland,  there  was  an 
efifort  to  release  the  fleet  from  the  encircling 
guns  of  Britain,  but  it  failed.  Therefore  it  may 
be  said  that  from  the  first  day  of  the  war  the 
great  German  navy,  on  which  the  kaiser  had 
lavished  millions  of  dollars  and  which  was  his 
especial  pride,  was  virtually  bottled  up  within 
the  Kiel  Canal  and  behind  the  vast  mine  fields 
of  Helgoland  and  the  great  guns  of  Cuxhaven 
and  Wilhelmshaven,  as  useless  as  though  it  had 
never  existed.  But  Germany  found  another 
way  to  make  its  power  felt  upon  the  seas. 

Individual  German  torpedo  boats  and  cruis- 
ers preyed  upon  North  Sea  commerce  at  once 
after  the  declaration  of  war;  submarine  boats 
torpedoed  British  cruisers,  sinking  three  in  one 
day,  with  a  loss  of  over  1,100  lives.  Gradually 
these  enemy  vessels,  including  some  of  the 
elusive  submarines,  were  captured  and  sunk. 
After  a  few  months  only  the  submarines  were 
feared  in  the  waters  near  Europe.  Their  story 
is  told  later  in  this  article. 

Three  German  cruisers  engaged  a  British 
naval  unit  off  the  coast  of  Chile  November  1, 
1914,  and  sank  two  cruisers  and  disabled  two 
others.  The  score  was  squared  on  December  8, 
when  another  British  squadron  engaged  these 
German  vessels  off  the  Falkland  Islands.  The 
Dresden  alone  escaped  destruction.  The  Ger- 
man cruiser  Emden  for  a  time  roameid  th« 
oceans  without  challenge.  It  destroyed  ship- 
ping valued  close  to  $10,000,000  and  sank  a 
French  and  a  Russian  cruiser.  Finally,  in  the 
second  week  in  November,  an  Australian  war 
vessel  sank  it. 

During  1916  several  German  commerce  raid- 
ers were  successful  on  all  the  seas.  The  Dres- 
den,  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,  Karlshme,  Kron- 
pring  Wilhelm  and  Koenigsburg  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  The  Dresden  was  destroyed  by 
the  British  at  Juan  Fernandez  Island  on  March 
15,  1915;  the  Karlshrue,  in  East  African  waters, 
July  11.  The  Prim  Eitel  Friedrich  and  the 
Kronprim  Wilhelm  took  refuge  at  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  in  April,  and  were  interned. 


The  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  bombarded  Afri- 
can ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  then  escaped 
through  the  Dardanelles  into  Turkish  waters. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1916  merchant  vessels  with 
mounted  guns  were  employed  by  the  Germans 
in  warring  upon  commerce,  but  their  period  of 
activity  was  short. 

In  a  quick  dash  towards  Helgoland  on  Au- 
gust 24,  1915,  the  British  Admiral  Beatty 
claimed  to  have  sunk  two  cruisers  and  two  de- 
stroyers, but  there  was  no  way  of  verifying 
the  claim  as  to  damage  inflicted.  On  April  25, 
1916,  a  German  battle-cruiser  squadron,  with 
submarines  and  Zeppelins,  attacked  successfully 
two  British  cruisers. 

The  great  naval  engagement  of  the  war  to 
the  end  of  1917 — and  the  most  notable  naval 
battle  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  regards 
number  and  weight  of  vessels  and  power  of 
guns — was  fought  in  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
on  May  31,  1916.  Historians  very  generally 
have  agreed  in  calling  it  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

Into  open  sea  the  German  Grand  Fleet  sailed 
to  invite  battle,  and  was  met  by  a  strong  con- 
tingent of  Britain's  battle  cruisers.  Nearly  all 
day  the  contest  continued,  the  vessels  of  the 
two  forces  fighting  at  a  distance  of  about  eight 
to  ten  miles.  Towards  evening  the  dread- 
naughts  of  the  British  fleet,  which  had  been 
called  over  a  hundred  miles  by  wireless,  arrived 
and  joined  the  battle  line.  The  Germans  gradu- 
ally withdrew  behind  their  mine  fields.  The 
latter  were  first  to  give  a  version  of  the  battle 
to  the  world,  and  they  announced  a  German 
victory.  The  British  made  a  counterclaim, 
asserting  that  the  Germans  fled  to  safety,  and 
that  the  British  fleet  was  prepared  for  further 
battle  when  no  enemy  remained  in  sight.  They 
contended  it  would  have  been  madness  to  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  enemy  into  mined  areas. 

The  losses  were  heavy  on  both  sides.  The 
British  admitted  the  loss  of  fourteen  vessels, 
aggregating  114,100  tons,  and  5,613  men.  The 
Germans  conceded  the  loss  of  eleven  ships,  of 
63,015  tons,  and  3,966  men.  Only  the  two  gov- 
ernments know  how  truthful  are  these  figures. 
However  varied. the  claims  may  be,  the  British 
fleet  remained  in  complete  possession  of  the 
North  Sea,  except  for  the  constant  challenge 
of  the  submarine;  the  German  fleet  after  the 
engagement  for  the  most  part  remained  at 
home  behind  its  protective  barricades,  but  in 
November,  1917,  a  force  of  light  cruisers  en- 
gaged a  similar  British  force  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  Germans  retired  to  the  protection  of  Hel- 
goland, and  both  sides  claimed  a  victory. 
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The  War  in  the  Air 


An  American  invention  revolutionized  the 
intelligence  departments  of  the  armies  of  the 
world.  Flying  machines  were  used  for  the 
first  time  in  war  in  1914;  they  were  utilized 
for  scouting — for  observing  the  positions  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  and  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  photographs — but  not  in  that  year  for 
fighting.  In  1914  the  best  machines  could  fly 
ninety  miles  an  hour  and  could  carry  two  per- 
sons; early  in  1916  the  French  government 
would  accept  no  machine  unless  in  its  trial 
flight  it  could  go  160  miles  an  hour,  and  carry 
two  men.  and  800  pounds  additional  weight.  A 
year  later  175  miles  per  hour  was  possible,  and 
good  machines  could  carry  a  ton  of  bombs  and 
machine  guns. 

In  1914  heights  of  6,000  to  10,000  feet  were 
the  average  points  of  observation;  in  1917 
aerial  battles,  participated  in  by  from  three  to 
a  dozen  machines,  were  fought  20,000  feet — 
nearly  four  miles — ^above  the  earth.  Electri- 
caUy-heated  clothing  and  special  engine  de- 
vices make  it  possible  to  reach,  and  remain  at, 
such  distances  above  the  ground.  Motors  of 
120-horse  power  satisfied  aviators  in  1914;  in 
1917  double  motors  of  over  200-horse  power 
each  were  common.  Before  the  end  of  the  lat- 
ter year  it  was  declared  that  one  man  in  the 
air  was  worth  a  thousand  men  on  the  ground. 
Such  is  the  brief  record  of  improvement  of 
one  of  the  main  dependencies  of  the  armies  in 
the  war,  developed  by  the  spur  of  competition 
and  necessity. 

When  the  war  began  there  were  fewer  than 
500  flying  machines  in  England,  France  and 
Germany.  France  had  the  greatest  number, 
estimated  at  250;  England  the  smallest  num- 
ber, believed  to  be  about  ninety.  Almost  at 
once  their  paramount  importance  was  recog- 
nized, and  every  nation  engaged  hurriedly  in 
their  manufacture.  On  the  day  when  it  was 
discovered  they  could  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  observation,  they  first  became 
the  eyes  of  the  artillery.  From  aloft  the  air 
man  began  to  direct  the  gunners  by  wireless; 
ranges  would  be  found,  shots  would  be  directed, 
degree  of  error  wired  to  earth  and  adjustment 
made.  It  became  evident  early  in  the  war 
that  the  jside  which  could  command  the  air 
£*r  ^^^  ^^  ppp^^sing  artillery  extremely  inef- 
^oon  Airships  carried  bombs  for  the 
^^/2i,^ilitary  depots,  railroad  trains, 
f^Dj  ^^unition  factories.  As  aviators 
^€y  -,^p^  fle^  low  with  incredible  speed 


over  enemy  lines — sometimes  200  feet  above 
the  ground — and  sent  down  into  their  ranks 
destructive  machine  gunfire. 

Aerial  battles  became  common  through  the 
efforts  of  each  side  to  force  the  enemy  out  of 
the  air.  Before  the  end  of  1917  mastery  of  the 
air  on  the  western  front  was  possessed  by  the 
allies. 

Young  men — and  some  of  middle  age — on  all 
fronts  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  hero- 
ism almost  unbelievable.  Sheer  drops  of  half 
a  mile,  ''nose  down,"  to  escape  an  enemy,  then 
"straightening  out;"  return  to  headquarters  un- 

» 

hurt,  but  with  half  a  hundred  ugly  holes  in  one's 
machine;  limping  home  right  side  up  with  one 
wing  shot  off;  chasing  two  or  more  enemy  ma- 
chines over  their  own  territory  and  "getting" 
one  and  perhaps  two — ^these  are  some  of  the 
experiences  in  the  service.  An  aviator  exposes 
himself  to  eight  times  as  much  danger  as  does 
the  private  soldier  in  the  trenches,  but  he  is  al- 
ways ready  to  "go  up"  again. 

An  airman  who  brings  down  five  enemy 
planes  is  called  an  "ace,"  and  he  receives  a 
medal  in  recognition  of  such  service.  Some 
men  have  from  ten  to  fifty  enemy  planes  to 
their  credit. 

The  "Liberty  Motors."  After  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  the  necessity  of  Ameri- 
can participation  in  airship  building  was  pressed 
home  upon  the  officials  of  that  government. 
The  best  engineers  of  the  country  gave  their 
entire  attention  to  producing  an  engine  for  air- 
ships which  should  excel  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Old  World  and  assure  a  type  of  flying  machine 
superior  to  anything  known  to  the  enemy.  In 
September,  1917,  it  was  announced  that  an  en- 
gine which  met  the  demands  had  been  made, 
«Qd  it  was  named  the  "Liberty  motor." 

Plans  were  well  matured  before  the  end  of 
1917  for  completing  airships  to  the  number  of 
over  2,000  by  early  spring  of  1918  and  of 
rapidly  increasing  the  output  until  a  "cloud 
of  witnesses"  in  the  air  in  Europe  should  at- 
test America's  earnestness  in  entering  the  war. 
Thousands  of  aviators  in  various  camps  in  the 
United  States  were  preparing  to  take  their 
places  by  the  side  of  the  airmen  of  France, 
England  and  Italy. 

The  Zeppelins.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  German  government  placed  great  reliance 
upon  its  great  Zeppelins— dirigible  baUoons  600 
feet  long,  with  four  powerful  motors  develop- 
ing over  600-horse  power.     Count  Zeppelin, 
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their  inventor,  died  in  1917,  at  just  the  time 
his  mammoth  ships  of  the  air  were  declared  not 
to  have  achieved  the  success  that  was  antici- 
pated for  them.  However,  they  were  of  signal 
service  to  Germany,  especially  in  long-distance 
raids  over  England  and  France  for  the  purpose 
of  dropping  deadly  bombs  upon  enemy  terri- 
tory. The  Germans  ordered  raids  not  only 
upon  unfortified  towns  and  villages  but  upon 
hospitals  far  back  of  the  allied  fighting  lines. 

At  first  the  night  visits  of  these  monstrous 
engines  of  death  caused  consternation,  but  as 
their  visits  became  more  common,  even  though 
death  followed  in  their  path,  they  were  viewed 
less  with  alarm  than  with  rage;  the  killing  of 
noncombatant  women  and  children  could  pos- 
sess no  military  advantage  unless  the  nation 
could  be  intimidated  and  made  to  cry  for  peace. 
Over  twenty  raids  occurred  in  various  parts 
of  England  in  1916,  sometimes  by  Zeppelins, 
but  as  frequently  by  mammoth  biplanes.  Dur- 
ing that  year  225  people  were  killed  and  672 
were  wounded.  In  1917  the  raids  were  still 
more  numerous,  the  proportion  of  deaths  and 
injuries  being  practically  the  same.  England 
and  France  refrained  from  retaliation  in  kind 
until  popular  demand  late  in  1917  forced  air 
raids  over  German  towns. 


Against  the  night  raids  of  the  Zeppelins  the 
English  and  French  used  fleets  of  airships  and 
powerful  anti-aircraft  guns;  these  were  often 
effective  in  bringing  down  the  enemy,  but  late 
in  1917  the  Zeppelins  flew  so  high  that  gunfire 
was  ineffective.  The  greatest  single  loss  suf- 
fered by  Germany  in  these  excursions  was  the 
destruction  of  five  mammoth  Zeppelins  and  the 
capture  of  another,  in  France,  when  the  mon- 
sters became  lost  on  their  return  from  England. 
It  was  declared  that  the  six  accounted  for  that 
day  in  October  represented  one-half  of  Ger- 
many's "superdrcadnaughts."  When  Zeppelins 
are  hit  by  gimfire  they  immediately  burst  into 
flame  and  drop  like  fiery  meteors  from  the  sky. 
Their  occupants,  never  fewer  than  twenty  men 
to  each  ship,  have  no  opportunity  to  escape, 
but  meet  death  in  a  manner  as  spectacular  as 
it  is  horrible. 

Zeppelins  cost  over  a  million  dollars  each, 
and  they  are  so  large  that  they  make  an  excel- 
lent target  for  marksmen  below.  Flying  ma- 
chines of  the  monoplane  and  biplane  variety — 
smaller,  speedier  and  inexpensive  by  compari- 
son— are  considered  far  superior  now  as  instru- 
ments of  offense  and  defense.  The  average  cost 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  latter  classes  is  be- 
tween 18,000  and  $10,000. 


Submarines  in  the  War 


The  part  played  in  the  great  conflict  by  sub- 
marine torpedo  boats  ranked  them  from  the 
first  as  one  of  the  most  terrible  engines  of  de- 
struction. Had  it  not  been  for  almost  super- 
human defensive  efforts  of  the  countries  open 
to  their  attack  they  might  have  been  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  the  struggle. 

In  rapid  development  of  all  means  of  offense 
and  defense  the  submarines  built  by  Germany 
are  entitled  to  first  mention,  for  from  craft  with 
a  length  of  125  feet  they  increased  in  size  to 
nearly  400  feet,  though  of  the  latter  monsters 
there  were  but  few  at  the  end  of  the  year  1917. 
Rumors  of  600-foot  boats,  which  as  yet  nobody 
outside  of  Germany  had  seen,  were  current 
among  the  nations.  Germany  was  obliged  to 
turn  its  inventive  genius  to  the  building  of 
these  undersea  terrors  if  its  power  were  to  be 
felt  on  the  seas,  for  its  great  navy  was  destined 
to  remain  useless  by  reason  of  the  effective 
blockade  of  its  naval  bases. 

In  the  first  two  months  after  the  first  dec- 
larations of  war  German  submarines  in  the 
North  Sea  destroyed  many  big  British  cruisers 
and  several  battleships;  in  one  day  the  U'£9, 


one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  submersibles, 
sank  three,  representing  a  value  of  $12,000,000. 
One  of  the  most  famous  exploits  early  in  the 
war  was  a  trip  of  5,000  miles  by  the  USl,  from 
Germany  to  the  Dardanelles,  eluding  scores  of 
dangerous  spots  en  route  and  sinking  two  Brit- 
ish battleships  engaged  in  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign. 

The  "War  Zone."  As  long  as  Germany  lim- 
ited it§  submarine  activity  to  channels  sanc- 
tioned by  the  accepted  rules  of  war  no  enemy 
nation  could  complain,  even  though  severely 
punished,  and  neutral  countries  viewed  the  situ- 
ation without  prejudice.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  Germans  refused  to  recognize 
the  rules  of  warfare,  which  it  had  helped  to 
frame,  and  it  began  early  in  1916  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction  of  merchant  ships,  their  car- 
goes and  their  crews,  within  a  great  sea  area 
around  the  British  Isles,  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  "free- 
dom of  the  seas"  became  an  empty  phrase  to 
neutrals;  they  had  greater  cause  for  complaint 
than  had  belligerents,  although  by  treaties 
signed  by  twenty-nine  powers  it  was  agreed 
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that  merchant  veseels,  even  of  warring  powers, 
carrying  contraband  of  wtv  must  be  searched 
and  their  passengers  and  crew  provided  for  be- 
fore th«  vessels  and  cargoes  were  confiscated  or 

Whenever  a  submarine  could  sink  a  vessel 
daring  to  enter  the  "war  zone"  it  did  so,  re- 
gardless of  its  mission  or  of  its  nationahty. 
The  British  nation,  having  the  largest  tonnage 
of  any  country  and  being  closest  to  Germany 
on  the  sea  and  the  particular  object  of  German 
hatred,  suSered  most.  There  was  no  discrimi- 
nation, however,  for  friendly  Norway  suffered 
more  severely,  in  proportion  to  its  tonnage. 

Germany  held  it  was  justified  in  adopting 
this  mode  of  warfare  because  Great  Britain  had 
blockaded  German  porta  and  was  attempting 
to  starve  the  people  of  the  central  empires  by 
preventing  the  admission  of  food  supplies.  The 
United  States,  as  the  greatest  and  most  pow- 
erful neutral,  in  a  series  of  notes  to  Germany, 
upheld  the  right  of  all  countries  to  sail  the 
seas  unmolested,  except  that  belligerents  might 
lawfully  search  and  seize  ships  and  cargoes  of 
contraband  goods,  after  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  people  aboard.  The  American  phase  of 
this  controversy  is  further  outlined  in  the  sub- 
title below,  The  Urtiied  Slalee  in  Ike  War. 

Dispatches  reporting  almost  daily  loss  of  life 
were  becomii^  so  common  that  they  ceased  to 
thrill,  but  on  May  7,  1915,  there  flashed  over 
the  cable  news  of  the  sinking  of  the  great  liner 
LugUania,  with  the  loss  of  1,150  men,  women 
and  children,  which  so  shocked  the  worid  that 
for  a  time  the  submarine  menace  held  first 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 

Tnrestricted  Warfare."  On  February  1, 
1917,  after  only  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  its 
intention,  Germany  began  what  was  at  once 
termed  "ruthless  submarine  warfare."  It  an- 
nounced that  it  intended  to  destroy  all  vessels, 
of  whatever  class,  wherever  found.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  this  destruction,  if  it  could  reach 
14)00,000  tons  a  month,  would  destroy  England 
within  four  months  by  starving  its  inhabitants, 
and  bring  victory  to  the  central  powers  and  a 
peace  dictated  by  Germany.  The  estimate  may 
have  been  very  accurate,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  a  10,000-ton  vessel  is  sent  to 
^^  bottom  with  a  full  cargo  the  value  of  the 
^H^^ts  a  smidl  fraction  of  the  loss;  from 
■BK^  to  810,000.000  is  represented  in  its 

lb 
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^tho  help  ot  the  United  States 

1  May,  the  German  expecta- 
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tion  was  not  realiied.  The  greatest  lasses  for 
any  month  did  not  exceed  600,000  tons,  and  the 
submarine  toll  gradually  decreased  to  an  aver- 
age of  one-third  of  that  tonnage.  Greatly  in- 
creased ^ipbuilding  operations  replaced  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  wastage,  and  so  deeply 
were  plans  laid  that  it  was  expected  in  1918  to 
more  than  offset  the  gitotest  possible  Iosms 
submarines  could  inflict. 

Submarine  Losaes.  A  submarine  is  difficult 
to  capture  or  to  destroy.  Those  of  the  most 
modem  t3^  can  rise  near  enough  to  the  sur- 
face for  the  periscope  to  be  used,  can  fire  a 
torpedo  and  disappear  again,  all  in  le«  than 
one  minute.  The  best  submarines  to^y  do 
not  sink;  they  literally  dive.  Moreover,  they 
are  provided  with  guns  which  have  a  greater 
range  than  the  guns  which  have  been  placed 
upon  merchant  vessels  for  their  defense,  and 
can  appear  above  water  and  at  their  pleasure 
destroy  by  gunfire  any  vessel  with  less  effective 
weapons.  Torpedoes  are  so  expensive  (see  page 
5841}  that  they  are  not  employed  to  sink  aves- 
sel  if  it  is  safe  for  the  submersible  to  rise  to 
the  surface  and  use  its  guns. 

The  undersea  boats  are  afraid  of  naval  ves- 
sels, and  especially  of  the  fleet  "submarine 
chaseis"  with  which  the  defendeis  of  the  aeaa 
are  beginning  to  be  well  equipped.  Numerous 
devices  have  been  employed  to  destroy  subma- 
rines. Great  steel  nets  are  stretched  across  the 
English  Channel,  and  they  make  that  water- 
way practically  safe  for  the  enormous  trafGc 
between  England  and  France.  Depth  bombs, 
which  may  be  timed  to  explode  at  any  desired 
depth  in  the  water,  are  dropped  over  the  spot 
where  a  submarine  has  sunk;  if  rightly  placed, 
these  devices  are  almost  certain  to  destroy  the 
enemy.  Vessels  are  painted  strangely,  to  blend 
in  color  with  the  sea  and  sky— a  protective  de- 
vice known  as  camouflage;  their  upper  works 
and  stacks  are  removed;  hard  coal,  instead  of 
soft,  is  used;  smoke  screens — vast  douds  of 
smoke  from  recently-perfected  devices — hide 
the  vessel  from  the  enemy  so  that  he  does  not 
know  exactly  where  to  strike.  These  are  among 
the  means  which  are  defeating  the  submarine 
assaults  of  the  central  powers.  Early  in  1918 
losses  decreased  considerably,  and  the  British 
admiralty  announced  that  submarines  would 
cease  to  be  a  menace  within  six  months. 

How  many  undersea  boats  of  Germany  have 
been  destroyed  or  captured  only  the  govem- 
menU  know.  The  number  is  thought  to  be 
large,  but  it  is  said  Germany  can  make  two 
such  vessels  of  standard  pattern  every  week. 
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THE  WAS  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

K^tneU  from  Ua  >dat«*  betore  Coasrcaa,  8(30  P.  H,  ApiU  3,  19IT. 

•      •      •      •     On  the  Srd  ot  February  1i 
nouncement  of  the  Imperial  Oermaii  Oover 

was  Its  purpose  to  put  aside  all  rencraliics  of  law  or  ot  humanity  and  use  Its  BUbmarlnen  lu  buih 
every  vesBef  that  Bought  to  approach  either  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  the  western 
coasts  ol  Europe  or  any  of  the  ports  controlled  by  the  enemies  of  Germany  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean. That  had  seemed  to  be  the  object  ot  the  German  Bubmarlne  warfare  earlier  In  the  war, 
but  since  April  of  last  year  the  Imperial  Government  had  somewhat  restrained  the  commanders 
or  Its  undersea  craft.  In  conformity  with  Its  promise,  then  given  to  ua,  that  passenger  boats  should 
not  be  sunk  and  that  due  warning  would  be  given  to  all  other  vestwls  which  Its  submurlnes  might 
seek  to  destroy,  when  no  resistance  waa  offered  or  escape  attempted,  and  CAre  taken  that  their 
crews  were  given  at  least  a  fair  chance  to  save  their  Uvea  In  their  open  boats.  The  precautions 
taken  were  meagre  and  haphazard  enough,  as  was  proved  In  dlstreBslng  Instance  after  instance 
In  the  progress  of  the  cruel  and  unmanly  business,  but  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  was  observed. 
'  '  The  new  policy  has  swept  every  restriction  aside.  Vessels  of  every  kind,  whatever  their  flag, 
their  character,  their  cargo,  their  destination,  their  errand,  have  been  ruthlessly  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom without  warning  and  without  thought  of  help  or  mercy  for  those  on  board,  the  vessels  of 
friendly  neutrals  along  with  those  of  belligerents.  Kven  hospital  ships  and  ships  carrying  relief 
to  the  sorely  bereaved  and  stricken  people  ot  Belgium,  though  the  latter  were  provided  with  sala 
conduct  through  the  proscribed  areas  by  the  German  Qovemment  Itself  and  were  distinguished 
by  unmistakable  marks  of  identity,  have  been  sunk  with  the  Bame  reckless  lack  of  compassion  Or 
of  principle.     •     •     •     • 

It  is  a  war  against  all  nations.  American  ships  have  been  sunk,  American  lives  taken.  Id 
ways  which  It  has  stirred  iw  very  deeply  to  learn  of.  but  the  ships  and  people  of  other  neutral  and 
friendly  nations  have  been  sunk  and  overwhelmed  In  the  waters  In  the  same  way.  There  has 
been  no  discrimination. 

The  challenge  Is  to  all  mankind.  Each  nation  must  decide  for  Itself  how  It  will  meet  It. 
The  choice  we  make  for  ourselves  must  be  made  with  a  moderation  of  counsel  and  a  temperate- 
ness  ot  Judgment  belltting  our  character  and  Our  motives  as  a  nation.  We  must  put  excited 
feeling  away.  Our  motive  will  not  be  revenge  or  the  victorious  assertion  of  the  physical  might 
of  the  nation,  but  only  the  vindication  of  right,  of  human  right,  of  which  we  are  only  a  single 
champion.     •     •     ■     * 

The  German  Government  denies  the  right  of  neutrals  to  use  armi 
the  sea  which  It  has  proscribed,  even  in  the  defense  ot  rights  which  n 

before  questioned  their  right  to  defend.     The  intimation  Is  conveyed  tl     _ 

we  have  placed  on  our  merchant  ships  will  be  treated  as  t>eyond  the  pale  ot  law  and  subject  to 
be  dealt  with  as  pirates  would  be.  Armed  neutrality  Is  Ineffectual  enough  at  best ;  in  such  cir- 
cumstances and  In  the  face  of  such  pretensions  It  is  worse  than  Ineffectual;  It  is  likely  only  to 
produce  what  It  was  meant  to  prevent ;  It  is  practically  certain  to  draw  us  Into  the  war  without 
either  the  rights  or  the  effectiveness  of  belligerents.  There  Is  one  choice  we  cannot  make,  we  ore 
Incapable  of  making;  we  will  not  choose  the  path  of  submission  and  sulfer  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  our  nation  and  our  people  to  be  Ignored  or  violated.  The  wrongs  against  which  we  now  array 
ourselves  are  no  common  wrongs ;  they  cut  to  the  very  roots  ot  human  life.     ■      •      •      • 

With  a  profound  sense  Of  the  solemn  and  even  tragical  character  ot  the  step  I  am  taking  and 
of  the  grave  responslbtlltlea  which  It  Involves,  but  In  unhesitating  obedience  to  what  I  deem 
my  constitutional  duty.  I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Oovemment  to  b«  In  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against  the  Qovemment  and  people  of  the 
United  States ;  that  It  formally  accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon 
II ;  and  that  It  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to  put  the  country  In  a  more  thorough  state  of  de- 
fense, but  also  to  eiert  all  Its  power  and  employ  all  Its  resources  to  bring  the  Government  ot  the 
German  Bmplre  to  terms  and  end  the  war.     •     •     •     • 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feeling  toward  them  but  one  of 
sympathy  and  friendship.  It  was  not  upon  their  Impulse  that  their  Qovemment  acted  In  enterlnB 
this  war.  It  was  not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It  was  a  war  determined  upon 
as  wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the  old.  unhappy  days,  when  peoples  were  nowhere  con- 
sulted by  their  rulers,  and  wars  were  provoked  and  waged  in  the  interest  of  dynasties  or  of  little 
groups  of  ambitious  men  who  were  actnistomed  to  use  their  (ellow-men  as  pawns  and  tools. 

Self-governed  nations  do  not  fill  their  neighbor  states  with  spies  o[i  set  the  course  of  intrigue 
to  bring  about  some  critical  posture  of  affairs  which  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  strike  and 
make  conquest.     »     •     •     • 

One  of  the  things  that  have  served  to  convince  us  that  the  Prussian  autocracy  was  not  and 
could  never  be  our  friend  Is  that  from  the  very  outset  of  the  present  war  it  has  filled  our  unsus- 
pecting communities,  and  even  our  offices  of  government,  with  spies  and  set  criminal  Intrigues 
everywhere  afoot  against  our  national  unity  of  counsel,  our  peace  within  and  without,  our  Indus- 
tries and  our  commerce.  Indeed,  It  is  now  evident  that  Its  spies  were  here  even  before  the  war 
began  ;  and  It  Is  unhappily  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  a  fact  proved  in  our  courts  of  Justice. 
that  the  Intrigues  which  have  more  than  once  come  perilously  near  to  disturbing  the  peace  and 
dislocating  the  Industries  of  the  country,  have  been  carried  on  at  the  Instigation,  with  the  sup- 
port, and  even  under  the  personal  direction  of  official  agents  of  the  Imperial  Oovemment  accred- 
ited to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.      •      •      •      • 

Lcy.      Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the  tested 

-  .._ jelflsh  ends  to  serve.    We  desire  no  conquest,  no 

-. >-  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we 

treely   make.     We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind.       We  shall  be 
-'  --her  those  rights  have  been  made  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  treedom  of  nations  can 

h  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and  every- 
tvp  have,  with  the  pride  ot  those  who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  Is 
tn  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness 
fact  which  she  has  treasured. 


k        foundsllo 
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German  sailora  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  the  war  soueht  as  an  honor;  now  it  ia  said  to 

boats  are  destroyed  or  captured ;   they  only  be  shunned.    A  naval  riot  in  October,  1017,  was 

know  their  brothers  leave  on  the  perilous  mia-  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  refusal  of  sailon  to 

»ons  and  are  in  many  cases  never  heard  from  ser^-e  on  submariues  because  of  their  horror  of 

again.    Service  on  these  vessels  was  early  in  the  service. 


The  United  States  in  the  War 


Is  carpetod  with  pftJn. 
are  charged  with  awful 
;  human  life  Is  held  least 


e  back  from  Over  There,  that  at  nfght  the  troubled  earth  between  the 
They  Bay  that  Death  rides  whlstlJnK  In  every  wind,  and  that  the  very 
■■  * "      They  say  that  ot  all  things  upent  and  wiuanilered  there. 


not  so  pH^ed  as^ 

America's    Peaceful   Attitude.     From   their 

position  of  "splendid  isolation"  the  people  of 
the  United  States  long  viewed  the  war  in 
Europe  as  a  thing  apart  from  their  vital  inter- 
ests. Three  thousand  miles  of  water  separated 
their  eastern  seaboard  from  Europe's  diplo- 
matic labyrinths;  America  had  DO  political  in- 
terests in  Europe,  and  Europe  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  had  clearly  understood  that  it 
could  not  hope  to  build  up  interests  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Washington's 
plea  that  the  country  should  enter  into  no  en- 
tangling alliances  had  always  been  held  one  of 
the  Union's  cardinal  principles,  almost  as  bind- 
ing as  un  article  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  war  commenced  the  President  of 
the  United  States  enjoined  upon  the  people 
strictest  neutrality,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  were  invoked  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fense to  any  belligerent.  So  entirely  just  were 
the  decisions  of  officials  on  i 
neutrality  that  each  warring 


plained  that  the  President 
favored  the  enemy.  On  the 
other  hand,  frequently  in 
tiie  dire  stress  of  eventa  the 
nations  at  war  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  law  and  of 
fended  the  United  States 
In  ju  ticp  to  the  records  it 
must  be  said  that  m  all 
c;i=cs  excepting  those  m 
volving  Germany  s  dn^gard 
of  American  rights  re  para 
tions  and  apologies  nearly 
alK-ays   followed    and   with 


reasonable  promptnt 


ale 


life  was 
sacrificed  b\  wrongs  com 
mitled  bi  the  allies  Ameri 
can  neutral  sentiment  wiis 
repeatedly  strained   to  the 
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breaking  point  by  Germany's  open  offenses 
against  the  rights  of  noncombatftnts,  for  whom 
the  United  States,  as  the  most  powerful  neutral, 
felt  obliged  to  speak. 

Not  only  did  America  seek  to  remain  at  peace, 
but  on  proper  occasions  it  offered  itd  good 
offices  to  end  the  war.  It  did  so,  in  1915  and  in 
1916,  with  but  little  hope  of  immediate  suc- 
cess. Again,  in  November,  191S,  when  cdGdal 
America  must  have  known  of  the  imminent 
peril  confronting  the  country.  President  Wilson 
addressed  the  warring  nations,  asking  that  each 
make  known  its  war  aims.  He  declared  the 
United  States  to  have  a  "vital  interest  in  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  to  secure  the  future  peace  of 
the  world."  The  reply  ot  ten  allied  nations 
made  it  clear  that  the  end  of  strife  was  not  in 
sight,  for  they  demanded  restoration  of  terri- 
tory seized,  evacuation  ^of  invaded  provinces, 
indemnities  for  wrongs  csromitted  and  the  re- 
organiistion  of  Europe  on  a 
basis  of  nationalities  and 
full  security  for  the  peace  of 
the  future.  Germany's  reply 
was  a  scathing  denunciation 
of  the  allies. 

Ofienaes  Agabut  the 
United  States.  It  must  long 
have  been  evident  to  offi 
cials  though  not  withm  the 
knowledge  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  that  the  United 
States  was  fated  to  take  its 
place  among  the  nations 
fighting  to  destroy  a  mon 
stroua  military  system 
Forebodings  of  senous  busi 
ness  ahead  there  were  in 
plenty  Among  the  offenses 
giving  cause  for  open  dis- 
agreement which  were  known 
to  all  people  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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( 1 )  Germany's  an^rer  against  the  United  States, 
constantly  Increaslngr.  because  of  its  sale  of  muni- 
tions to  the  allies.  The  Teuton  state  declared  it 
to  be  an  unneutral  business,  notwithstandingr  the 
fact  that  Germany  could  have  had  like  favors. 
It  explained  its  position  by  declaringr.  that  inas- 
much as  It  could  not  gret  such  goods  into  Germany 
because  of  the  blockade  America  therefore  had  no 
right  to  'sell  to  the  allies.  However,  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  Germany  sold  munitions  to 
Russia ;  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  to  Spain ; 
and  in  the  South  African  War,  to  the  British, 
when  the  Boers  were  isolated  and  could  not  pur- 
chase in  Europe — a  situation  identical  with  that 
of  Germany  after  1914.  The  laws  of  nations  per- 
mit neutrals  thus  to  serve  belligerents.  Had  the 
United  States  withheld  its  product  from  Europe, 
it  has  been  officially  pointed  out.  It  could  never 
hope  for  like  purchases  on  its  own  account  on 
some  future  occasion  of  dire  need. 

(2)  The  loss  of  102  Americans  among  1,198 
victims  of  the  sinking  of  the  Luaitania,  on  May 
7.  1915,  by  a  German  torpedo.  Grermany  declared 
it  was  not  resi>onsible  for  the  deaths  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  ground  that  the  Germany  embassy 
In  Washington  had  publicly  warned  passengers 
not  to  embark  upon  the  vessel.  The  Imperial 
Government  placed  resi)onsibility  upon  Great 
Britain,  because  of  its  blockade  of  German  ports. 
This  tragedy  resulted  in  several  notes  to  the 
German  government  upholding  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals to  freedom  of  the  seas:  it  was  contended 
that  the  Luaitania  was  a  merchant  vessel,  sub- 
ject to  search  and  seizure,  if  found  to  contain 
contraband,  but  that  the  laws  of  nations  guaran- 
teed the  safety  of  non-combatants.  The  wanton 
act  horrified  the  people.  Grermany,  after  much  de- 
bate upon  the  subject  of  neutral  rights,  gave  its 
promise  not  to  torpedo  vessels  of  commerce  with- 
out warning  and  without  assuring  the  safety  of 
passengers. 

(3)  During  1915  and  1916  over  3,000  lives  were 
lost  on  passenger  vessels  by  means  of  German 
torpedoes ;  the  duty  of  searching  and  seizing  was 
ignored,  and  destruction  and  death  came  without 
warning.  Fully  200  of  this  number  were  Ameri- 
cans. The  American  government  sent  protests 
continually  to  the  Imperial  German  government. 

(4)  Plots  in  the  United  States  whose  success- 
ful execution  resulted  in  great  material  damage 
and  loss  of  life.  These  were  proved  in  many 
cases  to  have  been  instigated  by  German  emis- 
saries, and  were  directed  largely  against  manu- 
facturing plants  engaged  in  the  production  of 
munitions.  There  were  nine  of  first  magnitude  in 
1915,  and  over  twenty  which  were  less  serious. 
In  1916  and  1917  the  number  was  reduced  mate- 
rially by  the  arrest  of  conspir^itors  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  secret  service. 

(5)  The  "war  zone"  in  European  waters,  into 
which  no  merchant  vessels  were  to  be  allowed  by 
Germany  without  receiving  its  permission.  This 
order  would  have  made  a  considerable  part  of  the 
high  seas  a  German  ocean  had  the  mandate  been 
mpected.     The  United   States  government  was 

It  could  send  one  passenger  vessel  each  week 

through  a  lane  designated  by  Ger- 

it  painted  said  vessel  in  certain 

^lete  identification.     This  attempt 

kl  rights  further  aroused  the  na- 


tion and  led  to  arming  merchant  ships  for  their 
protection,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  angered 
Germany  and  led  to  the  most  serious  indictment 
against  it,  named  below. 

(6)  Unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  extracted  a  promise  of  visit  and 
search  before  destruction  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
but  after  arming  of  merchant  ships  Germany 
declared  such  action  was  a  menace  to  submarines, 
and  the  promise  was  withdrawn.  In  its  place,  on 
February  1,  1917,  after  one  day's  notice,  an- 
nouncement was  made  i;hat  unrestricted  subma- 
rine warfare  would  be  resorted  to  and  that  all 
vessels,  wherever  found,  would  be  sunk  without 
warning. 

This  breach  of  faith  led  at  once  to  the  dismis- 
sal, on  February  3,  of  the  German  ambassador. 
Count  Von  BernstorfC,  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  recall  of  James  W.  Gerard,  American 
ambassador,  from  Berlin. 

More  Potent  Causes  for  War.  Millions  of 
people  failed  to  see  even  in  German  ruthless- 
ness  at  sea  adequate  cause  for  war  involving 
the  American  republic,  and  were  puzzled  when 
they  observed  official  Washington  leading  the 
nation  toward  hostilities.  It  was  felt  that  the 
government  possessed  information  not  known 
to  the  general  public,  and  this  proved  to  be 
true. 

The  Russian  Situation.  The  uninformed 
world  was  pleased  with  Russia's  part  in  the 
plan  of  the  allies;  every  government,  however, 
knew  that  treason  to  the  entente's  cause  was 
working  in  Russia,  and  that  the  czar  expected 
to  reach  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  It 
was  a  strange  situation;  when  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war  it  had  been  expected  that  that  coun- 
try would  be  ready  to  throw  mighty  forces 
against  the  central  empires,  German  intrigue  at 
the  court  of  the  czar  and  in  the  Ministry  was 
thwarting  Russia's  efficiency  as  an  ally.  The 
czarina,  a  German  princess,  of  stronger  will 
than  the  czar,  had  from  the  beginning  opposed 
the  war  and  had  worked  unceasingly  for  a 
separate  peace.  The  great  bureaucrats  of  the 
Empire  secretly  favored  friendly  relations  with 
Germany.  All  this  was  known  to  every  gov- 
ernment. Behind  the  scenes  it  was  not  the 
situation  on  the  western  front,  the  Italian 
front,  the  Zeppelin  menace  or  the  submarine 
outrages  that  disturbed  the  nations,  but  the 
menace  of  Russian  defection,  which  would 
make  that  nation  a  neutral  and  open  its  vast 
southern  grain  fields  and  oil  riches  to  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary. 

Such  an  end  of  allied  hopes  might  result  in 
turning  the  tide  of  victory  to  Germany.  The 
kaiser's  intentions  towards  America  were  openly 
hostile.    Were  Germany  to  win  he  had  declared 
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that  the  only  nation  which  could  pay  indem- 
nity would  be  the  United  States,  and  from 
America  he  would  exact  a  penalty.  The  Ameri- 
can government  was  convinced  that  to  stand 
aloof  meant  that  some  day  the  United  States 
would  have  to  meet  an  invading  army  on  its 
shores  and  fight  alone  for  its  liberties. 

There  were  other  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared to  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

The  Mexican  Plot.  Count  Von  Bemstorff,  in 
good  repute  with  the  public,  was  known  by 
the  government,  before  his  dismissal  from 
Washington,  to  have  been  the  virtual  head  of 
the  system  of  plotting  in  which  Germany  was 
engaged  in  the  United  States.  Through  his 
hands  passed  documents  relating  to  an  inter- 
national plot  of  astounding  proportions,  all  of 
which  was  revealed  later  by  means  which  have 
not  been  disclosed.  Anticipating  a  break  with 
the  United  States,  Germany  proposed  a  coali- 
tion with  Mexico  and  Japan,  in  case  of  war,  by 
which  America  would  be  punished  by  the  three, 
each  to  take  such  territory  as  seemed  proper. 
Mexico  was  offered  the  western  states  it  lost  to 
the  United  States  in  1848.  This  was  but  one 
evidence  of  what  the  kaiser  hoped  to  do  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Intrigue  in  South  America.  Further  evidence 
of  German  intention  to  establish  permanently 
its  influence  in  the  Americas  was  made  public. 
In  Southern  Brazil  there  had  been  colonized  a 
half  million  Germans.  At  the  proper  moment 
Brazil's  southernmost  state  was  to  be  seijsed, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  German  state  in 
South  America.  In  November,  1917,  the  Brisi- 
zilian  government  was  severely  taxed  to  put 
down  disorders  in  that  part  of  the  republic. 

A  German  diplomatic  officer  in  Argentina, 
ignoring  the  indelicacy,  not  to  say  illegality,  of 
his  acts,  used  his  office  to  advise  his  govern- 
ment, through  a  neutral  power  without  that 
neutral's  knowledge,  to  sink  Argentine  vessels 
as  they  approached  the  shores  of  France,  "with- 
out leaving  a  trace." 

Other  acts  made  it  positively  clear  that 
America  must  arm  itself  against  plots  which 
cool  calculation  had  projected  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

An  End  to  Hesitation.  President  Wilson  was 
loath  to  commit  the  United  States  to  a  part  in 
the  titanic  struggle,  though  there  is  evidence 
that  for  many  months  he  foresaw  the  inevi- 
table. Early  in  1916  he  stated  in  a  public 
address  that  the  world  was  on  fire  and  the 
sparks  were  falling  dangerously  near  the  re- 
public; he  a^ed  his  auditors,  "Are  you  ready 


for  the  test?"  That  he  felt  militant  action 
would  not  be  endorsed  at  the  time  is  evident. 
He  had  kept  the  nation  out  of  war,  for  which 
the  people  were  grateful,  and  largely  on  that 
issue  he  was  reelected  President.  But  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  the  situation  speedily  forced 
an  unprepared  country  to  bear  its  share  of 
the  burden  of  defending  the  world  against 
aggression. 

The  Appeal  to  Congress.  On  April  2,  1917, 
at  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  met  in  special  session  to  consider 
the  grave  situation.  The  central  figure  in  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  President  Wilson  stood  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  told  of  his  labors  to 
maintain  the  peace;  of  the  pledges  given  and 
broken  by  the  power  the  nation  was  destined  to 
assail;  of  the  daring  affronts  of  its  diplomatic 
agents;  of  the  plots  against  the  security  of  the 
republic  and  of  the  certainty  that  patience 
could  not  longer  be  exercised.  He  did  not  ask 
for  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  German 
Empire,  but  declared  that  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many there  had  been  virtual  war  against  the 
republic  for  many  months.  Rather,  he  asked 
Congress  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  existed, 
to  the  end  that  the  United  States  might  help 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  It  was 
declared  that  this  appeal  would  rank  as  one  of 
the  greatest  state  papers  ever  prepared  by  an 
American  President. 

The  Response.  The  message  of  the  President 
sounded  a  call  which  stirred  the  conscience  of 
America  and  lifted  the  nation  to  a  high  plane 
of  sentiment.  This  was  reflected  four  days 
later  in  the  following  declaration,  passed  April 
6,  and  the  same  day  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS   OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AT  THB  FIRST  SESSION 

Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  Washington  on 
Monday,  the  second  day  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventeen. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the 
Imperial  German  Government  and  the  'Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
making  provision  to  prosecute  the  same. 


Whereas  the  Imperial  German  Government  has 
conmiltted  repeated  acts  of  war  against  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre" 
sentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled:    That  the  i^te  of  war  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  which  has  thus  been  thrust 
upon  the  United  States  Is  hereby  formally  de- 
clared ;  and  that  the  President  be,  and  he  la 
thereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  employ  the 
entire  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  resources  of  the  Government  to 
carry  on  war  against  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful 
termination  all  of  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

CHAMP  CLARK, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

THOS.  R.  MARSHALI^ 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  6  April,  1917. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

The  vote  in  Congress  was  not  unanimous. 
In  the  House  373  voted  for  war  and  50  op- 
posed the  resolution;  in  the  Senate  the  vote 
was  80  to  6.  HoweVer,  on  a  test  vote  of  loyalty 
within  ten  days  vast  appfopriations  were  pro- 
vided without  a  dissenting  vote.  Only  twelve 
members  were  shown  in  opposition,  and  they 
refrained  from  voting.  Nearly  fifty  members 
who  for  reasons  of  conscience  had  opposed  the 
resolution  of  April  6  put  themselves  on  record 
as  unquestioned  supporters  of  the  government 
after  the  irrevocable  step  had  been  taken. 

War  Preparations.  For  more  than  two  years 
the  demand  had  been  growing  for  universal 
military  training,  but  quite  regardless  of  the 
seeming  necessity  for  preparedness  the  nation 
had  taken  practically  no  action.  Volunteer 
training  camps  were  established  for  a  month  in 
1916  in  several  locations  and  thousands  of 
young  men  joined  them.  This  was  not  done 
with  the  avowed  object  of  war  preparation,  but 
was  a  response  to  the  national  urge  that  Ameri- 
cans should  learn  the  arts  of  war. 

With  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  exist- 
ing the  total  unpreparedness  of  the  nation  was 
everywhere  evident.  It  was  at  first  believed 
that  few,  if  any,  soldiers  would  be  sent  to  the 
battle  fields  of  Europe;  the  United  States  pro- 
posed to  help  the  allies  with  money,  food, 
clothing  and  munitions  of  war.  However,  there 
was  an  immediate  call  for  volunteers  to  fill  the 
quota  of  the  regular  army,  navy  ^nd  marine 
corps,  and  to  bring  the  national  guards  of  the 
states  to  full  strength.  Within  about  three 
months  over  a  million  volunteers  had  re- 
sponded to  the  call. 

Selective  Draft.    Before  this  had  been  ac- 

iplished  it  became  evident  that  the  allies 

ive  American  man  power  in  Europe,  and 

tier  much   debate,  passed  a   con- 


scription, or  selective  draft,  law,  calling  to  the 
service  of  the  nation  all  men  fit  for  duty  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty  (to 
the  thirty-first  birthday).  The  popular  ac- 
ceptance of  this  law  was  astonishing.  There 
were  those  who  protested  loudly  against  such  a 
departure  from  American  precedents,  but  the 
protests  were  lost  in  the  great  patriotic  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  the  law  for  registra- 
tion for  service.  Almost  10,000,000  young  men 
registered  on  June  5.  Not  all  of  these  could 
the  government  expect  to  call  to  arms;  the 
question  of  exemption  for  cause,  however,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  unqualified  duty  of  en- 
rolment. 

In  every  registration  district  those  enrolled 
were  numbered,  and  through  a  drawing  in 
Washington  it  was  determined  who  should  first 
present  themselves  before  examining  boards. 
On  September  2  a  half  million  of  those  ac- 
cepted were  called  to  training  camps,  and  they 
became  at  once  soldiers  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  selected  men 
smashed  every  tradition  which  has  clung  to  the 
word  conscript;  they  accepted  service  and  went 
to  their  posts  in  a  spirit  of  high  patriotism 
and  with  every  evidence  of  good  will.  The 
"slackers"  and  the  reluctant  were  scarcely  in 
evidence.    (See  map,  page  6178.) 

The  Navy  at  Work.  Immediately  following 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  United  States 
navy  was  actively  engaged,  in  union  with  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  submarine  menace 
hung  over  the  world,  and  it  became  America's 
duty  to  assist  in  the  hunt  for  the  elusive  under- 
sea enemy.  In  May  announcement  was  made 
that  numerous  vessels  of  the  navy  were  in 
Eastern  Atlantic  waters,  under  command  of 
Rear- Admiral  Sims,  where  they  joined  a  British 
squadron.  The  number  of  vessels  so  engaged 
was  known  only  to  the  government.  The  larger 
vessels  of  the  navy,  in  various  units,  were 
placed  on  patrol  duty  near  American  waters, 
relieving  French  and  British  ships  that  had 
held  a  western  watch  for  three  years. 

Soldiers  in  Etirope.  In  July  the  arrival  of 
the  first  contingent  of  American  troops  in  Eng- 
land and  France  was  announced  from  Washing- 
ton. They  were  under  the  command  of  John  J. 
Pershing,  who  sailed  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general  but  was  at  once  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general,  for  the  period  of  the  war.  Second  in 
command  was  Major-General  Sibert,  but  he 
was  later  recalled  to  America.  The  submarine 
peril  made  it  inexpedient  to  disclose  transport 
operations.    The  Secretary  of  War  announced 
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that  early  in  1918  there  would  be  500,000  aol- 
diera  in  France.  The  first  casualty  to  tranft- 
porlB  occurred  when  the  Tuscania  was  torpe- 
doed and  about  200  Americans  loat  their  lives. 
This  was  on  February  10,  1918. 

Late  in  October  the  government  announced 
that  the  training  of  the  early  contingents  had 
been  completed  on  French  soil  and  that  the 
"boys"  were  starting  in  small  contingents  to  the 
battle  line.    They  fiM  occupied  posltiona  near 


FIRST  AMERICAN  LOSSES 
AccordlnK  to  a  Oerman  ofllclal  report  the  Orst 
prrsonera  (rom  the  United  Slates  forces  were 
taken  before  dayll^t  on  Kov.  3.  aloiiK  the  Rhlne- 
Marne  Canal,  which  eroascB  the  batllofleld  ZG 
miles  e&Ht  of  N&ncy.  as  shown  by  arrow. 

the  Mame  River,  where  on  November  3  the 
first  AmcricanB,  three  in  number,  were  killed  in 
a  surprise  mght  attack.  Five  Americana  were 
wounded  and  twelve  were  taken  prisoner — the 
first  casualty  list  of  United  States  troops  in 

Pieparations  for  Wax  in  the  Air.  The  War 
of  the  Nations  developed  new  and  startling  de- 
vices of  offerwe  and  defense.  The  most  feared 
ot  these  were  the  improved  and  enlarged  sub- 
marines; the  moet  spectacular  and  one  of  the 
most  vahiabte  was  the  flying  machine.  Before 
the  United  States  had  been  a  member  of  the 
entente  alliance  two  months  it.  was  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  government  offi- 
cials that  supremacy  in  the  air  might  decide 
the  European  contest.  The  allies  were  fast 
reaching  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Ger- 
mans in  this  department;  in  order  that  the 
supremacy  might  be  overwhelming  the  United 
Stales  was  urged  to  build  a  vast  fleet  of  ma- 
chines for  air  fighting.  Accordingly,  in  July, 
1917,    Congress    appropriated    1640,000,000    for 
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the  construction  and  operation  of  the  largest 
fleet  of  air  craft  possessed  by  any  nation. 
Numerous  training  camps  were  established 
for  instruction  of  aviators,  and  great  facto- 
ries were  given  over  exclusively  to  the  build- 
ing of  machines.  The  most  significant  feature 
of  this  war  enterprise,  after  the  very  generous 
appropriation  which  disclosed  the  eamestoess 
of  the  nation,  was  the  development  of  the  new 
"Liberty  motor"  by  American  engineers,  re- 
ferred to  on  page  6168. 

By  the  spring  of  1918  it  was  believed  that 
America  would  have  more  than  8,000  machines 
and  not  fewer  than  10,000  aviators  in  Europe. 
Late  in  the  autumn  of  1917  Germany  an- 
nounced greater  activity  in  airship  building,  to 
meet  the  threatened  American  and  allied  plana 
for  a  monster  oSensive  in  the  air. 

The  Staggering  Cost  in  Honey.  On  page 
6136  a  table  is  printed  which  summarises  the 
world's  expenditures  for  previous  wars.  AH 
other  conflicts  seem  but  inexpensive  incidents 
when  compared  with  the  sums  swallowed  up  in 
the  War  of  the  Nations. 

On  April  17,  1917,  without  a  dissenting  vote 
in  either  house.  Congress  appropriated  17,000,- 
OOO/nO  for  war  purposes — more  than  twice  the 
cost  of  the  War  of  Secession;  this  was  the 
largest  single  war  loan  ever  attempted  by  any 
government;  S3,000,000,000  of  that  sum  it  was 
proposed  to  loan  to  America's  European  allies. 
The  Washington  government  was  spending 
early  in  1918  S24,S00,000  each  day,  including 
loans  to  the  allies;  the  daily  total  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  yearly 
cost  of  the  war  would  require  S25 ,000,000,000. 
This  represents  more  than  Great  Britain  had 
expended  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  con- 
flict, and  is  explainable  on  the  ground  that  in 
no  department  was  the  country  prepared  for 
even  a  small  war,  such  as  the  situation  in 
Mexico  threatened,  Tor  instance,  and  that  into 
a  few  months  there  had  to  be  crowded  the 
ordinary  activity  of  yeara  of  planning,  organis- 
ing and  manufacturing.  Every  possible  means 
was  put  into  law  to  raise  the  vast  sums  re- 
quired. The  income  taxes  were  increased,  and 
exemptions  were  lowered.  No  single  person 
with  an  income  exceeding  11,000  and  no  mar- 
ried man  receiving  over  $2,000  yearly  escaped 
taxation  of  twq  per  cent.  Above  14,000  in- 
comes the  tax  rapidly  increased;  the  man  with 
a  yearly  income  of  $1,000,000  was  compelled  to 
give  almost  one-half.  In  addition,  postage  ratw 
were  increased;  taxes  were  levied  upon  fraight 
rates,  upon  telegrams,  new  insurance,  and  many 
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H&LD  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWERS 

The  black  area  represents  the  territorial  strensth  o(  the  OermKiilc  pawers  at  the  end  of  1917. 

Their  gaina  Include  a  rich  xecclon  of  EYance.  almost  ^11  of  Belgium.  Serbia.  Montenegro,  a  part   ot 

Greece,  the  rlolient  part  of  Rumania  and  a  large  section  of  Poland.     Asalnst  such  Intrenchment  of 

power  the  United  States  and  Ita  allks  must  contend. 


other  items.  Another  meauB  of  raifling  money 
was  by  the  sale  of  government  bonda,  popularly 
designated  as  "Liberty  bonda"  (see  below). 

Govetnuent  Bond  Isauei.  In  the  third  month 
of  American  participation  in  the  war  the  gov- 
ernment offered  for  sale  a  bond  issue  of  S2,000,- 
000,000,  payable  in  thirty  years,  bearing  interest 
at  three  and  one-half  per  cent  and  not  taxable. 
The  sale  clased  June  25,  and  the  issue  was 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  oversubscribed;.  $3- 
300,000,000  worth  of  bonds  was  sold.  In  Octo- 
ber the  second  "Libort^y  loan"  was  called  for, 
^  Mid  the  interest  rate  was  fixed  at  four  per  cent; 
bonds  "fire  taxable.  The  minimum 
I  tvos  $3,000,000,000,  and  it,  too, 
irorittcd,  with  an  excess  of  nearly 
A  feature  of  the  second  loan  was 
cumber  of  small  investors,  many 


of  whom  had  not  been  convinced  previously  of 
the  desirability  of  bonds  as  an  investment  and 
OS  a  means  of  saving  money.  A  third  sale  of 
bonds  was  announced  for  the  spring  of  1918. 

Other  Wai  Ptvparationa.  At  once  following 
the  vote  declaring  the  existence  of  &  state  of 
war  a  council  of  National  Defense  waa  named, 
comprising  six  members  of  the  Cabinet;  these 
were  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Agriculture. 
Interior,  Labor  and  Commerce.  Seven  civilians 
and  a  general  director,  eminent  in  their  fields 
of  science  and  industry,  were  named  as  an  ad- 
visory council,  and  they  assumed  committee 
chairmanships,  as  follows: 

JuUua  Rosen wa!d,  supplies. 


Daniel  Wtllard.   traneportatlon  >nd 
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Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  medicine  and  sanita- 
tion. 

Dr.  HoIIis  Godfrey,  science  and  research. 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  munitions. 

Samuel  Gompers,  labor. 

Walter  Glfford,  director  of  the  council  and  com- 
mission. 

Numerous  committees  working  under  the 
commission  and  council  were  speedily  organ- 
ized. Among  these  were  a  munitions  board  of 
twenty-two  members;  a  committee  on  aero- 
nautics, of  thirty-two  members;  a  shipping 
board,  of  five  members,  and  a  committee  on 
food  supply,  of  which  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
chairman  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission, 
was  named  as  chief. 

The  last-named  committee  was  afterwards 
called  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
Board ;  its  gigantic  task  was  to  order  such  con- 
servation and  distribution  of  America's  food 
supply  that  no  one  should  profit  unduly  from 
the  sale  of  foodstuffs,  that  there  might  be  suffi- 
cient food  for  every  American  and  enough  to 
supply  vast  quantities  imperatively  needed  by 
the  allies  in  Europe.  All  Europe  for  nearly 
three  years  had  been  on  rations  imposed  by  the 
governments  or  on  carefully  restricted  supplies. 
It  was  realized  that  the  allies  were  America's 
first  line  of  defense,  and  that  they  must  be  fed. 

To  the  shipping  board  was  assigned  the  task 
of  providing  at  least  3,000  vessels  of  wood  or 
steel  within  the  shortest  possible  period  of 
time  to  carry  supplies  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  submarine  campaign 
of  Germany  threatened  to  decrease  the  tonnage 
of  ocean  vesseb  to  the  point  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  great  European  army  of 
the  United  States  supplied  with  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  necessities  and  to  keep  a 
stream  of  foodstuffs  moving  across  the  sea. 

The  munitions  board  was  charged  with  the 
task  of  providing  everything  needed  in  guns 
and  ammunition.  Great  steel  plants  were  prac- 
tically commandeered.  Some  were  taken  over 
by  the  government  for  the  period  of  the  war; 
in  others  the  government  was  given  as  much 
as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  output,  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  munitions  board,  which  was  lower  than 
the  late  prevailing  peace-time  prices. 

The  War  an  Educator.  Changes  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
since  the  war  has  pressed  its  demands  upon 
them  have  been  profound.  The  ready  response 
to  calls  for  self-sacrifice  and  to  -service  has  been 
most  remarkable. 

People  have  learned  that  by  observing  meat- 
less days  they  gain  rather  than  lose.  Physi- 
387 


cians  for  many  years  have  warned  against  a 
heavy  meat  diet.  The  meat  consumption  in  the 
United  States  has  been  for  years  105  pounds  per 
year  per  person ;  in  Canada,  ninety-five  pounds. 
If  100,000,000  do  not  eat  meat  on  one  day  in 
seven,  the  meat  saved  will  feed  the  same  num- 
ber of  needy  Europeans  or  soldiers  at  the  front, 
or  will  provide  meat  for  over  14,000,000  people 
for  a  week. 

One  wheatless  day  a  week,  without  the  slight- 
est sacrifice  of  physical  well-being,  means  an 
extra  cargo  of  wheat,  and  more,  for  those  who 
otherwise  would  suffer  for  want  of  it. 

Women  in  vast  numbers  have  in  normal  times 
acquired  habits  of  idleness.  The  needs  of  their 
country's  defenders  have  inspired  them  to  work 
— and  50,000,000  needles  are  busy  knitting 
sweaters,  mufflers  and  socks  for  soldiers.  A 
grateful  soldiery  will  one  day  make  it  clear  that 
loving  hands  could  not  have  been  better  em- 
ployed. 

Children  have  learned,  at  an  early  age,  many 
things  which  make  them  proud  of  their  coun- 
try. Passively  they  have  saluted  the  Flag  in 
school;  whole-heartedly  and  with  proudly-erect 
heads  they  have  honored  it  as  it  has  passed  at 
the  head  of  ranks  of  new  soldiers — ^their  sol- 
diers. They  have  also  learned  that  in  addition 
to  service  of  eager  and  willing  hands  their  pen- 
nies can  help  the  government — that  they  can  be 
partners  with  their  elders  in  that  government— 
for  with  their  small  sums  they  can  purchase 
stamps  which  mean  to  them  what  Liberty 
Bonds  mean  to  their  parents. 

Also,  if  they  are  deprived  of  candies  and 
sweets,  they  consider  in  what  cause  the  order 
has  gone  forth,  and  find  in  the  sacrifice  such 
satisfaction  as  comes  from  knowing  they  are 
"doing  their  bit"  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  older 
and  wiser  folks  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  spirit  of  thrift  has  long  needed  cultiva- 
tion, but  nothing  short  of  a  great  crisis  could 
halt  entirely  useless  expenditures.  The  Liberty 
Bonds  of  the  United  States  and  the  Victory 
Bonds  of  Canada  have  started  millions  in  habits 
of  saving,  have  given  them  new  viewpoints  and 
have  placed  before  them  objectives  that  they 
are  determined  to  reach.  Patriotic  impulses  dull 
the  edge  of  sacrifice ;  no  greater  opportunity,  no 
greater  incentive,  for  wise  saving  will  ever  pre- 
sent itself  to  those  now  living. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  the  might  of  a  gov- 
ernment ;  this  is  a  lesson  many  needed  to  learn. 
The  power  which  all  men  have  helped  to  estab- 
lish has  been  made  by  them  strong  enough  to 
select  men  out  of  the  mass  and  force  them  to 
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title  Hiatory.  The  following  articles  will  also 
furnish  much  additional  information  as  to  various 
phases  of  the  struggle : 

Alsne,  subhead  Battle  Mame,  subhead  Battle 

of  the  Aiane  of  the  Mame 

Alsace-Lorraine  Meuse 

Balkan  Wars  Monroe  Doctrine 

Belgrade  Namur 

Bemstorir,  Johann  Nicholas  II 

Heinrich.  Count  Pershing,  John  J. 

Brussels,  subhead  P6tain,  Henri  Philippe 

Hiatory  Poincar*.  Raymond 

Canada    in    the    war.  Red  Cross  Societies 

page  1129.  Rhieims 

Carrel,  Alexis  Salonlki 

Constantine  I  Sims.  William  S. 

Dardanelles  Slavs 

Flying  Machine  Sonune,  subhead  Battle 
Francis  Joseph  I  of  the  Somme 

Gallipoli  Submarine 

George,  David  Lloyd  Submarine  Mine 

Gerard,  James  W.  Torpedo 

Hindenburg,  Paul  von  Triple  Alliance 

Joffre,  Joseph  J.  C.  Triple  Entente 

Kitchener,  Horatio  Venizelos,  Eleutherios 

Herbert  Verdun 

Li6ge  Volunteers 

Lille  William  II 

Louvain  Wilson,  Woodrow 

Ypres 

WARRANT  y  wahr'ant,  a  legal  term  for  a 
document  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
other  qualified  officer,  and  directed  to  a  con- 
stable or  sheriff,  authorizing  him  to  perform  a 
certain  specified  act.  Without  a  warrant  the 
performance  of  such  an  act  is  illegal. 

Bench  Warrant.  This  is  a  writ  granted  by  a 
court  authorizing  the  proper  officer  to  arrest  and 
bring  before  the  court  the  person  named  and 
charged  with  contempt,  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Search  Warrant.  This  is  a  writ  authorizing 
the  officer  named  therein  to  search  a  house  or 
other  premises  for  goods  held  contrary  to  law, 
such  as  goods  that  have  been  stolen. 

WARRANTY,  wahr' an  ti.    See  Deed. 

WAR 'REN,  Joseph  (1741-1775),  an  Ameri- 
can patriot  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  was  called  by  Webster  "the 
first  great  martyr  in  the  great  cause."  Warren 
was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard.  When  the  struggle  against 
British  oppression  became  acute  he  was  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  Boston.  Devoting  his  voice, 
his  pen  and  his  influence  to  the  patriot  cause, 
he  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  events  lead- 
ing to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  in  April, 
1775,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
provincial  congress  which  met  at  Watertown, 
Mass.  It  was  at  Warren's  request  that  Paul 
Revere  made  his  midnight  ride  to  Lexington 
on  April  18,  and  to  him  is  due  much  of  the 


honor  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  battle 
of  the  following  day. 

Warren  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Putnam 
and  Prescott  at  Bunker  Hill,  though  he  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  second  major-general  of 
Massachusetts  forces,  and  was  killed  in  the  final 
charge  in  that  battle.  In  1794  the  Masonic 
Lodge  of  Charlestown  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and 
years  later  this  memorial  gave  place  to  the 
present  Bunker  Hill  Monument  (see  page  998). 

WAR' REN,  Ohio,  the  county  seat  of  Trum- 
bull County,  situated  on  the  Mahoning  River, 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  fifty-two 
miles  southeast  of  Cleveland.  The  population 
in  1910  was  11,081;  in  1916  it  was  13,059  (Fed- 
eral estimate).  Railroads  entering  the  city  £^e 
the  Baltimore  <&  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  Mahoning 
Valley  (electric)  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The 
Public  Square,  Packard  Park,  a  Federal  build- 
ing, a  public  library  and  a  hospital  are  features 
of  note.  Iron,  steel,  boilers,  furniture  and  elec- 
tric lamps  are  important  articles  of  manufac- 
ture. Warren  was  settled  in  1802  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1834. 

WAR' REN,  Pa.,  a  borough  and  the  county 
seat  of  Warren  County,  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state,  nine  miles  south  of 
the  New  York  State  line,  and  fifty-six  miles 
northeast  of  Oil  City.  It  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  the  Cone- 
wango  Creek,  and  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  interurban  lines.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  region  rich  in  natural  gas  and  oil,  and  the 
petroleum  industries  are  important.  There  are 
also  large  boiler  and  machine  shops.  The  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  one  of  three  hospi- 
tals. Warren  has  a  public  library,  schools  and 
parks.  The  place  was  settled  in  1780,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1832.  Population 
in  1910,  11,080;  in  1916,  14,737  (Federal  esti- 
mate). 

WAR 'SAW,  the  capital,  metropolis  and  in- 
tellectual center  of  the  Russian  government  of 
Poland.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Vistula  River,  and  is  about  400  miles  di- 
rectly east  of  Berlin  and  625  miles  southwest  of 
Petrograd.  The  western  frontier  of  Poland  and 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Germany  adjoin,  and 
the  city  of  Warsaw  was  therefore  exposed  to 
attacks  of  the  German  forces  during  the  War  of 
the  Nations.  In  1915,  when  Poland  was  over- 
run by  Von  Hindenburg's  army,  the  capital  was 
evacuated  by  the  Russians  (see  Pol.\nd,  page 
4724),  and  was  still  in  German  hands  at  the 
close  of  1917. 


Except  the  oldest  Bection,  where  the  crooked 
laces  and  curious  old  buildings  have  e.  medie- 
val appearance,  Warsaw  is  a  city  of  well-con- 
Stnicted  streets  and  buildings.  Palace  Square, 
Castle  Square,  Theater  Square,  the  magnificent 
Grand  Theater,  two  apaciouB  boulevards,  parks 
and  gardens,  and  numerous  imposing  palaces 
and  cathedrals  give  the  city  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion. Of  special  interest  among  the  palaces  is 
the  former  residence  of  the  Sanon-Polish  kings, 
■  in  Castle  Square,  now  used  for  government 
purposes.  The  university,  founded  in  1816  and 
servJDg  a, student  body  of  over  2,400  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  is  housed  in  the  Caaimir 
PaUce.  Other  educational  institutions  include 
a  musical  conservaton^,  an  agricultural  iosti- 
t|ite,  an  art  school  and  a  technical  college. 

Warsaw  has  long  been  a  leading  industrial 
and  commercial  center.  When  the  war  began 
the  city  had  more  than  fifty  book-printing 
plants,  and  flourishing  factories  producing  ma- 
chinery, food  products,  woven  goods,  boots  and 
shoes  and  many  other  commodities.  In  normal 
years  there  is  a  thriving  trade  in  com,  coal  and 
leather.  The  city  has  had  an  eventful  history, 
and  its  capture  in  1915  was  not  the  first  disas- 
ter that  had  befallen  it.  At  the  outl»rak  of 
the  war  it  had  a  population  of  872,500. 

WAB'SHIP.  The  modem  ^warship,  as  naval 
men  understand  the  term,  has  come  into  exists 
ence  since  1900,  and  it  is  the  result  of  centuries 
of  invention  and  experiment.  Warships  are 
classified  according  to  their  armor,  armament 
and  power  as  dreadnaughts,  or  battleships  of 
the  fiiHt  class;  pre-dreadnaughts,  or  battleship 
cruisers;  armored  cruisers,  ^nboats,  torpedo 
boats,  destroyers,  scouts,  submarines  and  sub- 
marine chasers. 

The  Dreadnaaght  The  first  battleship  of 
this  type,  and  the  one  from  which  the  type  takes 
its  name,  was  the  Dreadnaugkl  of  the  British 
navy,  completed  in  1905.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  battleships  of  this  type  are  their 
armor-plate  protection  and  their  armament  by 
big  guns.  Tlie  following  description  gives  one 
a.  good  idea  of  the  ate  and  power  of  a  battle- 
ship of  the  first  class. 

The  AtUojui.  The  Anzona  of  the  United 
States  ii:ivy,  ivhc-n  it  went  into  commission 
October  17,  1916,  vva^^  t-onsidered  to  be  the  most 
rfij  warahirj  in  (lie  world.  The  ship  is  600 
■n  feet  beam,  draws  thirty 
U>d  hii-^  a  displacement  of  31,400 
ot  itie  Ariiona  are  protected 
TOor  plate  seventeen  feet,  sis 
^Qd  thirteea  and  oue-half  inches 
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thick.  About  ei^t  and  one-half  feet  of  this 
belt  extend  below  the  water  line,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  is  also  protected  against  tor- 
pedoes. The  turrels  in  which  the  heavy  guns 
are  mounted  are  of  IS-inch  armor  plat«. 

The  ship  is  driven  by  steam  turbines  and  has 
a  speed  of  twenty-one  knot«,  or  twenty-four 
miles,  an  hour.  Oil  is  used  for  fuel,  and  the 
maximum  storage  capacity  is  3,270  tons.  The 
use  of  oil  enabled  the  buildere  to  place  the 
boilere  in  one  group  and  to  connect  them  all 
with  one  fuimel,  protected  by  inclined  armor. 

The  main  batteries  consist  ot  twelve  14-inch 
guns  mounted  in  four  turrets  on  the  median  line 
of  the  vessel,  two  in  the  fore  and  two  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship.  Each  turret  carries  three 
guns,  so  mounted  that  they  can  be  pointed  in 
any  direction  within  the  range  of  a  half  cir- 
cle. One  turret  of  each  pair  is  placed  back  of 
and  above  the  other.  By  this  arrangement  all 
the  14-inch  guns  can  be  fired  at  once.  The 
end-on  fire  includes  six  14-inch  guns,  and  the 
broadside  employe  the  twelve  guns. 

The  li^t  armor  consists  of  twenty-two  5-inch 
guns  for  defense  against  torpedo  boats,  and 
two  air-craft  guns  for  use  against  aeroplanes. 
In  addition  to  the  guns  there  are  four  21-inch 
torpedo  tubes.  The  ArUona's  personnel  con- 
siatA  of  about  1,200  officers  and  men. 

The  big  guns  of  the  ArizoTui  will  throw  a 
1400-poiind  projectile  about  twelve  miles,  and 
since  these  guns  can  be  fired  twice  a  minute, 
an  enemy  exposed  to  iU  broadside  fire  would 
be  in  position  to  be  hit  by  33;600  pounds  of 
metal  a  minute.  The  velocity  of  these  projec- 
tiles when  they  leave  the  muule  is  2,100  feet 
per  second,  and  their  striking  force  enables 
them  to  penetrate  most  of  the  armor  of  modem 
battleships.  The  guns  in  each  battery  are  so 
mounted  that  they  can  be  aimed  and  fired  by 
a  single  officer. 

The  accuracy  with  which  these  guns  can  be 
sighted  was  demonstrated  by  the  gun  crew  of 
the  PenMytvania,  a  sister  ship  of  the  Arizona, 
during  target  practice  in  1916.  This  crew  scored 
five  hits  out  of  a  broadside  of  twelve  guns, 
aimed  at  an  invisible  target  eleven  miles  dis- 

Four  battleships  under  eonstnietion  or  au- 
thorized in  1917  are  a  little  larger  than  the  Ari- 
zona, having  a  displacement  of  32,000  tons. 
Their  armor  plate  is  thicker  and  they  will 
carry  twelve  16-inch  guns  capable  of  throwing 
2700-pound  projectiles  twelve  miles.  Tbey  are 
to  be  driven  by  electric  power,  which  has  been 
adopted  for  all  future  battleships. 
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The  Pre-Dreadnaught.  The  pre-dreadnaught, 
or  battleship  cruiser,  differs  from  the  dread- 
naught,  or  battleship  of  the  first  class,  in  being 
longer  and  in  being  protected  with  much  lighter 
armor  plate.  In  these  ships  protection  is  sac- 
rificed for  speed,  and  the  most  efficient  of  them 
have  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  Their 
heavy  armament  consists  of  14-inch  guns,  and 
they  can  deal  effective  blows.  They  are,  how- 
ever, easily  sunk,  and  their  safety  in  battle 
lies  in  their  ability  to  escape  from  the  heavier 
ships.  The  naval  battles  in  the  War  of  the  Na- 
tions proved  the  value  of  the  pre-dreadnaught 
as  an  auxiliary  battleship,  and  it  is  rapidly  re- 
placing the  armored  cruisers  in  all  navies. 

Other  Ships.  Coast-defense  ships  consist  of 
gunboats  and  ironclad  vessels  of  the  Monitor 
type  (see  Monitor  and  Merrimac).  They  are 
not  seagoing  ships,  and  they  have  only  local 
use.  They  would  be  utterly  defenseless  against 
a  modem  battleship.  The  submarine  and  tor- 
pedo boat  are  described  under  their  respective 
titles.  The  former  was  developed  to  a  most 
mar\*elous  degree  by  the  Germans  in  the  War  of 
the  Nations. 


The  Submarine  Chaser.  The  havoc  wrought 
by  the  submarine  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Nations  set  naval  architects  to  de- 
vising a  boat  that  would  destroy  this  menace 
to  shipping,  and  a  number  of  types  were  con- 
structed. The  general  name  applied  to  all 
craft  of  this  type  is  submarine  chaser.  The  es- 
sentials of  the  submarine  chaser  are  speed,  light 
draft  and  mobility.  The  boats  vary  in  length 
from  forty-five  to  125  feet,  and  the  draft  does 
not  exceed  four  feet  six  inches.  Those  of  the 
larger  size  have  engines  of  600  horse  power, 
and  a  speed  of  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  an 
hour  is  attainable.  The  armament  consists  of 
one  or  more  3-inch  guns  and  from  one  to  three 
machine  guns.  Because  of  its  light  draft  such 
a  boat  cannot  be  struck  by  a  torpedo,  and  its 
3-inch  gun  throws  a  shot  that  will  pierce  the 
shell  of  any  submarine.  Its  speed  and  ability 
to  change  direction  quickly  renders  it  compara- 
tively safe  from  the  guns  of  its  enemy;  conse- 
quently, it  is  an  antagonist  that  the  submarine 
does  not  care  to  encounter.  In  1917  boats  of 
this  type  did  effective  work  in  assisting  Great 
Britain  in  fighting  German  submarines. 


History  of  Warships 


Early  Period.  Warships  were  in  use  cen- 
turies before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The 
Egyptians  had  their  war  galleys,  which  were 
merely  large  rowboats,  whose  oarsmen  were 
assisted  by  a  sail  when  the  wind  was  favorable. 
The  navy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  consisted  of 
galleys  similar  to  those  formerly  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  they  were  larger  and  were  pro- 
pelled by  a  large  number  of  oars  arranged  in 
rows  one  above  the  other.  The  rowers  sat  on 
benches  or  banks,  and  there  were  Usually  two 
men  to  each  oar.  The  largest  of  these  ships 
had  three  banks  of  oars  and  were  called  tri- 
remes. These  galleys  were  good  coast-defense 
ships,  but  they  were  unseaworthy  and  prac- 
tically useless  for  long  voyages;  yet  it  was  with 
8hij>s  of  this  sort  that  the  Greeks  won  the  great 
Battle  of  Salamis  (see  Salamis). 

The  largest  Roman  galleys  had  three  masts, 
to  which  sails  were  affixed  when  the  wind  was 
forcible.  The  Romans  improved  their  warships 
until  the  Roman  fleet  drove  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  fleets  of  all  other  nations.  Shields 
fastened  together  side  by  side,  or  strips  of  felt, 
hides  and  leather  constituted  the  protected  ar- 
mor, and  against  the  weapons  of  that  day  they 
were  fully  as  effective  as  is  the  steel  armor  now 
in  use.     Stones  and  other  missiles  thrown  by 


the  catapult  (which  see),  darts,  javelins  and 
fire  were  the  weapons  employed,  and  most  of 
the  fighting  consisted  in  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ters between  crews  of  hostile  ships  when  they 
were  brought  together. 

The  peoples  of  Northern  Europe — ^the  Sax- 
ons, Angles,  Danes  and  Northmen — constructed 
ships  of  a  different  pattern  and  were  able  to 
navigate  the  open  sea.  Though  not  so  large  as 
the  Roman  galley,  these  Viking  ships  were 
much  more  seaworthy.  They  employed  both 
oars  and  sails,  but  their  seamen  had  no  more 
effective  weapons  of  warfare  than  did  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  Middle  Period.  The  introduction  of  gun- 
powder and  the  use  of  cannon  revolution- 
ized the  construction  of  warships.  Larger  and 
stronger  ships  became  necessary.  During  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Portuguese  discovered 
the  water  route  to  India  and  Columbus  found 
the  New  World.  In  this  century  the  founda- 
tions for  the  Spanish  Armada  and  of  the 
British  navy  were  laid.  Henry  VH  built  the 
Great  Harry,  the  first  large  British  warship, 
and  Henry  VIII  formed  a  fleet  of  such  ships. 
While  they  were  an  advance  upon  anything 
before  attempted,  these  ships  were  clumsy  af- 
fairs and  exceedingly  top-heavy.    In  1637  the 
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he  Seas,  the  first  three-decker, 
ine,  was  completed.  For  nearly 
lis  was  the  standard  type  of  war- 
itish  navy.  The  Victory,  Nel- 
at  Trafalgar  (which  see),  was 
st  famous  of  ships  of  this  pat- 

3  of  other  nations  were  practi- 
ce pattern  as  those  of  England. 
States.  The  United  States  had 
all  warships  during  the  Revolu- 

Its  navy  first  attracted  notice 
it  rendered  the  world  in  subdu- 
of  the  Barbary  states.  Previous 
tion  of  ironclads  the  frigate  was 
ip  that  made  the  United  States 

throughout  the  world.     It  was 


built  of  wood,  and  the  only  change  in  pattern 
was  such  as  became  necessary  to  adapt  the 
ship  to  steam  propulsion.  The  introduction  of 
steam  led  to  the  construction  of  steam  gun- 
boats and  mortar  boats,  which  were  first  used 
in  the  Crimean  War. 

Ironclad  Warships.  Many  attempts  to  pro- 
tect warships  had  been  made  previous  to  the 
War  of  Secession,  but  no  practical  advantage 
seems  to  have  been  gained.  In  1862  the  duel 
between  the  MonUor  and  the  Merrimac  in 
Hampton  Roads  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of 
the  ironclad,  or  armored,  ship.  This  battle  was 
another  epoch-making  event  in  the  naval  his- 
tory of  the  world,  although  in  1858  the  French 
began  the  construction  of  an  armored  frigate 
of  the  first  class. 


J    I    I 


TYPES  OF  BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  ARMAMENT 

Ish  dreadnaught  type  of  battleship,  with  thirty-eight  guns,  twenty  of  them  beins  12- 
a  German  dreadnaught,  with  forty  ^uns.  Twelve  of  these  are  12.2-inch,  eighteen  are 
remainder  relatively  small. 


TWO  ARMAMENTS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY 

battleship  Arizona,  with  thirty-two  ^uns,  twelve  of  which  are  14-inch  monsters, 
ship,  the  Michigan,  with  thirty  guns,  eight  of  which  are  12-inch. 


At 


;his  type  that  the  sea  fights  of 
12  were  won.  These  ships  car- 
'  to  fifty  guns.  They  were  fast 
ck  to  obey  the  helm,  and  they 
advantage  over  the  heavier  and 
aged  ships  of  European  nations. 
I.  The  use  of  steam  as  a  motive 
ihips  was  attempted  soon  after 
if  the  steamboat.  However,  but 
^as  made  until  after  the  inven- 
w  propeller,  because  in  the  side- 
Qgine  and  paddle  wheel  were  so 
I  single  shot  from  the  enemy 
e  ship  useless.  The  invention  of 
iUer,  therefore,  was  the  means  of 
"•val  warfare  throughout  the 
ul  steam  warship  was 
nch  navy,  completed 
guns  and  had  engines 
ithin  a  few  years  all 
nsformed  their  ships 
men-of-war  were  still 


In  1861  the  United  States  built  a  number  of 
gunboats  for  use  on  the  Mississippi.  Previous 
to  their  construction  all  armored  ships  had 
been  of  the  same  type  as  the  wooden  ships. 
The  Mississippi  gunboats  were  constructed  on 
an  entirely  different  plan,  and  from  their  shape 
were  known  as  turilebacks.  Then  the  MonUor 
with  its  revolving  turret  appeared,  proving  that 
an  entirely  different  pattern  of  armored  ship 
was  possible.  No  further  advancement,  how- 
ever, occurred  during  the  War  of  Secession. 

Armor  Plate.  The  big  gun  led  to  the  pro- 
tection of  warships  by  metal  plates.  As  guns 
increased  in  size  and  power,  the  demand  for 
such  protection  became  more  and  more  impera- 
tive, and  with  the  introduction  of  shell  fire  the 
old-style  wooden  warship  became  useless  in  the 
line  of  battle.  The  first  plate  used  was  four 
and  one-half  and  four  and  three-fourths  inches 
thick.  This  was  laid  over  oak  sides,  usually 
twenty-six  inches  in  thickness.  Within  a  short 
time,  however,  guns  were  made  with  sufficient 
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x  this  aitDor,  and  from  the 
ionstruction  of  annored  ships 
te  there  has  been  a  race  be- 
;  and  the  big  gun.  The  big 
Ihia  competition  because  a 
throw  a  projectile  that  will 
st  15-iDch  armor  plate  that 
bis  conditioD  has  led  to  the 
resdnaughts  having  a  speed 
lem  to  keep  out  of  range  of 
battleships. 

used  was  of  wrought  iron, 
bstitutcd,  and  various  meth- 
the  resistance  of  steel  armor 
employed.  The  two  armor 
ire  those  made  of  nickel  steel 
■  Harveyised  steel.  The  for- 
«l  to  which  a  small  percent- 
9  been  added.     The   nickel 

and  increHses  its  resistance. 
takes  its  name  from  the  ia- 
>ces8  of  hardening  it.  The 
placing  the  plate  on  the  floor 
covering  the  surface  with  a 
over  which  a  layer  of  sand  is 

of  sand  is  covered  with  fire 
rature  of  the  furnace  is  then 
I  melting  point  of  cast  iron 
point  for  several  days.  The 
nto  the  steel  and  hardens  it, 
□m  the  furnace  the  piste  is 
iwly  until  it  reaches  a  cherry 
led  quickly  in  running  water. 
Since  the  construction  of 
ht  in  1905,  prepress  has  been 
line  of  improving  the  arma- 
y  guns  of  the  first  dread- 
)laced  that  only  a  part  of 
id  in  a  broadside,  as  can  be 
ram.  The  first  dreadnaughts 
ivy  also  followed  this  plan. 
1  United  States  to  perfect  a 
,e  heavy  guns  of  ships  of  the 
which  has  since  been  adopted 
1.  This  plan  consists  in  plac- 
heavy  armament  on  the  me- 
ip,  and  was  first  employed  in 
MS.  Comparison  of  the  dia- 
gan  with  that  of  the  Aritona 
Serence  consists  only  in  the 

a  turret.  c.h.h- 

the 


Navy  (with  list)  Torpedo 

Ship  War  or  the  Nations 

Submarine 

WAST,  a  growth  caused  by  the  thickenii^ 
and  hardening  of  layers  of  skin  over  a  small 


Wsrts  usually 
hands,  and  are  the  result  of 
tation ;  there  may  be  one  o 
tendency  Is  for  several  to  f< 
small  biood  vessels  grow  up  i 
usually   dry   and    hard. 


the  fingers  c 
lome  form  of  irri- 
'  several,  but  the 
rm.  Occasionally 
Dto  a  wart,  but  it 
People    who    are 


obliged  to  use  the  hands  in  doing  hard  and 
dirty  work  are  most  frequently  the  victims  of 
these  disagreeable  growths.  The  standard  form 
of  treatment  consists  in  cutting  off  the  wart 
close  to  the  skin  and  then  burning  the  base 
with  an  acid.  Strong  nitric  acid  applied  per- 
sistently to  the  wart  will  destroy  it,  but  this 
acid  must  be  used  very  carefully  and  be  ap- 
plied only  to  the  wart,  as  it  destroys  by  burn- 
ing or  cauterizing.  No  matter  how  removed, 
warts  have  a  tendency  to  return.  As  cancers 
sometimes  develop  from  these  growths,  any 
wart  which  is  sore  and  difficult  to  remove 
should  be  treated  by  a  physician.  C33. 

WAKT  HOG,  a  species  of  swine  of  extremely 
ugly  appearance.  lis  home  is  mainly  in  South 
Africa,  and  it  is  called  vlakte-vark,  or  "pig  of 
the  plains,"  by  the  Dutch  farmers.  It  is  about 
three  feet  in  height,  and  has  huge  tusks  and 


THE  WAHT  HOG 

three  wartlike  protuberances  on  each  side  of 
the  face.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  of  a  whitish- 
gray  color,  except  upon  the  neck  and  back, 
where  there  is  a  long,  coarse  mane  of  dark, 
bristly  hair.  The  wart  hogs  run  in  small  family 
parties,  snd  go  far  afield  for  their  supplies  of 
food,  doing  great  damage  to  crops  in  cultivated 
districts.  The  young  and  tender  specimens  are 
fairly  good  food.  A  northern  species,  called 
Aelum't  wart  hog,  is  found  in  Abyssinia  and 
Somaliland. 
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WARWICK,  R.  I.,  a  town  in  Kent  County, 
composed  of  several  villages,  all  of  which  are 
summer  resorts.  It  is  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  on  Narragansett  Bay,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Pawtucket  and  Providence 
rivers  meet.  Providence  is  twelve  miles  north, 
and  Boston  is  fifty-two  miles  northeast,  by  way 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road; electric  lines  radiate  from  the  city.  The 
largest  industrial  establishments  are  cotton- 
print  factories,  machine  shops  and  foundries. 
The  town  hall,  built  in  1894,  and  Saint  Joseph's 
Hospital,  are  the  principal  buildings.  Each  of 
the  villages  has  a  graded  school,  and  there  are 
several  libraries. 

Warwick  was  settled  in  1642  as  Shawomet; 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  present  one  in 
1648,  in  honor  of  Robert,  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
granted  the  city  charter.  Warwick  was  the 
birthplace  of  General  Nathanael  Greene,  an 
American  Revolutionary  leader.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  locality  is  the  vast  estate 
and  former  home  of  Senator  Nelson  W.  Aldrich. 
Rocky  Point,  on  the  shore,  is  a  noted  seaside 
resort.  In  1910  the  population  was  26,629;  in 
1916, 29,969  (Federal  estimate).  j.t.l. 

WAR 'WICK,  Richard  Nevilus,  Earl  of 
(142^1471),  a  famous  English  soldier  and 
statesman,  commonly  called  the  "king-maker." 
He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  was  made  earl  of  Warwick  after 
his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  From 
1453  until  his  death  he  was  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  English  history,  and  the  fortunes  of 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  were  frequently  determined  by  him. 
In  behalf  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  he 
took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Saint  Albans  in  1454, 
and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him  that  that  battle 
ended  in  a  Yorkist  victory.  As  a  reward  for 
this  service  he  was  made  governor  of  Calais. 

War  broke  out  again  in  1460  between  the 
two  factions,  and  Warwick  won  the  Battle  of 
Northampton  and  captured  King  Henry  VI; 
but  later  in  the  year  the  Yorkists  were  defeated 
at  Wakefield,  and  the  duke  of  York  was  put 
to  death,  Warwick  becoming  head  of  the  York- 
ist party  as  guardian  of  his  cousin  Edward. 
He  lost  the  second  battle  of  Saint  Albans  in 
1461,  but  succeeded  in  proclaiming  Edward, 
duke  of  York,  king,  and  in  having  him  crowned 
after  a  victory  at  Towton.  Warwick  held  the 
highest  offices,  but  the  new  king  had  begun  to 
feel  that  the  Nevilles  were  too  powerful,  and 
he  dispatched  Warwick  on  various  diplomatic 


missions  just  to  get  him  out  of  the  country. 
By  1469  there  was  an  open  breach  between 
them,  and  in  the  next  year  Warwick  became 
reconciled  to  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VI ;  he 
landed  in  England  with  an  army,  forced  Edward 
to  flee,  and  replaced  the  imbecile  Henry  VI  on 
the  throne.  In,  1471,  however,  Edward  met 
Warwick  at  Bamet  with  an  army  and  the 
"king-maker"  was  defeated  and  slain.  War- 
wick is  the  title  character  in  Bulwer-L3rtton*s 
LfOst  of  the  Barons. 

WASATCH,  waw'satch,  MOUNTAINS,  a 
range  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States, 
noted  for  the  rugged  grandeur  of  its  scenery. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  system, 
and  extends  from  the  borders  of  Idaho,  through 
Central  Utah  and  nearly  to  the  Colorado  River, 
forming  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Great  Basin. 
The  general  elevation  is  about  10,000  feet,  but 
the  highest  peak,  Mount  Belknap,  reaches  12,- 
200  feet.  Dense  pine  forests  cover  the  middle 
slopes  and  the  summits  are  perpetually  covered 
with  snow.  Many  canyons  and  gorges  are  worn 
in  the  mountains  by  the  numerous  streams 
which  rise  on  the  slopes  and  afford  irrigation 
for  that  territory.  Coal,  iron  ore  and  silver 
constitute  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  range. 

WAS 'CO,  a  North  American  tribe  of  Chi- 
nookan  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dalles,  Oregon.  They  now  reside 
in  the  Warmspring  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  and 
they  number  less  than  300.  The  Wasco  Indians 
devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  fishing. 

WASH 'BURN  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational  in- 
stitution located  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  a  campus 
of  160  acres.  It  was  founded  in  1865  by  an 
association  of  Kansas  Congregationalists,  but  is 
now  under  independent  control.  The  institu- 
tion is  organized  into  the  college  of  liberal  arts, 
the  school  of  fine  arts,  a  Bible  school,  depart* 
ments  of  law  and  of  engineering  and  an  acad- 
emy. Students  are  admitted  by  examination  or 
through  certificates  from  approved  high  schoob. 
The  degree  of  M. A.  is  granted  for  a  year's  post- 
graduate work.  The  college  has  a  libraiy  of 
25,000  volumes.  The  faculty  numbers  about 
sixty,  and  there  were  over  800  students  in  1917. 

WASH 'BURNS,  EuHU  Benjamin  (1816- 
1887),  an  American  Congressman,  Secretary  of 
State  and  minister  to  France,  who  was  called 
the  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  because  he  op- 
posed corrupt  legislation  and  refused  to  waste 
the  people's  money.  He  was  bom  at  Liver- 
more,  Maine,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College.  In  1840  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  law  practice  in  Galena,  111.     From 
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1853  to  1869  he  ssrved  continually  in  Congress, 
becoming  a  friend  and  supporter  of  General 

Grant,  who  appointed  him  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  first  Cnbinet.  This  position  Wash- 
bume  soon  resigned  in  order  to  become  min- 
I   France,      Throughout   the   Fnineo- 
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German  WaS-  he  remained  at  bis  poat  in  Paris, 
exhibiting  remarkable  diplomatic  ability  during 

the  period  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871, 
and  (vinctng  honor  for  bis  country  and  tbe 
gratitude  of  European  governtnenta.  He  re- 
signed as  minister  in  1877. 


f  ASH'IHGTOM,  the  most  northwest- 
erly state  of  the  American  Union.  It  ia  the 
leading  lumber  state,  and  because  of  its  exten- 
sive pine  forests  it  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Evergreen  Stai«.  As  in  West  Virginia,  the 
ibododendron,  which  grows  luxuriantly  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  has  been  chosen  as  the  state 

Location  and  Size.  Washington  lies  on  the 
Canadian  frontier,  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
forming  the  boundary  with  British  Columbia; 
the  straits  of  Georgia  and  Juan  de  Fuca  are 
between  the  state  and  the  Canadian  island  of 
Vancouver.  The  greater  part  of  the  aouthem 
boundary  with  Oregon  is  formed  by  the  mighty 
Columbia;  the  Pacific  Ocean  washes  its  western 
shores,  and  to  the  east  ia  the  northern  projec- 
tion of  Idaho. 

Having  an  area  of  69,127  square  miles,  of 
which  2,291  square  miles  are  water,  Washington 
ranks  nineteenth  in  sise  among  the  states  of 
t^e  Union.  It  contains  a  little  more  than  twice 
the  area  included  in  Maine,  which  occupies  a 
corresponding  position  at  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  United  States,  but  is  less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  siie  of  British  Columbia. 

The  People.  Since  its  admission  into  the 
Union  in  1889,  the  state's  growth  in  population 
has  been  remarkable.  In  1910  the  population 
was  1,141,990,  and  there  were  17.1  inhabiUnts 
■to  the  square  mile;  this  was  a  greater  average 
than  that  of  any  other  coast  or  Rocky  Moun- 
t^ina  state  and  exceeded  that  in  most  of  the 
«s  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  in- 
Jjn  population  between  the  census  reports 
^filO  was  120.4  per  cent,  as  com- 
ine  per  cent  for  the  United 
•■■  On  January  1,  1917,  it  was 
ere  were  1,565310  inhabitanU. 


Of  the  foreign  born,  the  Eugliali-Canadians 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  there  are  many  im- 
migrants from  Sweden,  Germany,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Austria,  Russia  and  Ireland.  There 
are  over  12,900  Japanese,  2,000  Chinese  and 
6,000  negroes,  who  are  employed  chiefly  as  la- 
borers or  are  in  domestic  service.  About  10,900 
Indians  on  the  state  reservations  are  included 
in  the  total  population. 

Over  half  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
live  in  towns  or  cities  with  a  population  of 
2,500  or  more.  The  three  great  cities  of  the 
state,  Seattle,  with  nearly  350f)00  inhabitants, 
Spokane,  witb  more  than  150,000,  and  Tacoma, 
with  nearly  115,000  <all  Federal  estimates), eon-  . 
tain  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Other  important  cities  are  Olympia,  the 
capital;  Beliingham,  Walla  Walla  and  Everett, 

Among  the  religious  bodies  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Disci- 
ples of  Christ,  Congregational  and  Episcopal 
denominations  have  the  largest  number  of  ad- 
herents. 

Edacation.  The  school  system  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  a  state  board  of  education.  The 
state  is  divided  into  school  districts,  which  must 
maintain  grade  schools  for  at  least  three  months 
of  the  year  and  a  four-year  accredit«d  high 
school.  Education  has  been  compulsory  in 
Washington  since  it  was  organized  as  a  terri- 
too".  and  all  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fif- 
teen years  and  those  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen who  are  not  employed  are  required  to 
attend  school.  The  illiteracy  among  the  native 
whites  averages  only  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  but  the  large  number  of  foreign-bom  in- 
habitants who  cannot  read  or  write  increases 
the  total  average  for  the  state  to  two  per  cent. 
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The  educational  fund  is  derived  from  state 
taxation,  the  income  from  public  lands  and 
from  state  appropriations.  The  state  maintains 
normal  schools  at  Cheney,  EUensburg  and  Bell- 
ingham ;  a  state  college,  which  includes  an  agri- 
cultural college  and  experiment  station  and  a 
school  of  science  and  mechanical  arts,  at  Pull- 
man; and  the  state  university,  which  embraces 
departments  of  liberal  arts,  law,  pharmacy,  en- 
gineering, mines  and  forestry,  at  Seattle. 

Institutions  of  Charity  and  Correction.  The 
charitable  institutions  of  the  state  are  under 
the  management  of  a  state  board  of  control 
consisting  of  three  members,  one  being  ap- 
pointed every  two  years  by  the  governor.  This 
board,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
penitentiary,  constitutes  the  prison  board.  The 
state  institutions  include  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane at  Fort  Steilacoom,  Medical  Lake  and 
Sedro  Woolley;  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded 
near  Medical  Lake;  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  at  Vancouver;  a  soldiers'  home  at  Orting 
and  a  veterans'  home  at  Port  Orchard;  a  re- 
formatory at  Monroe;  a  training  school  at 
Chehalis,  and  the  penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla. 

The  Land.  The  state  is  divided  by  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  into  two  unequal  sections  dif- 
fering widely  in  surface,  climate  and  industry. 
Western  Washington,  the  smaller  section,  is 
penetrated  from  the  north  for  over  100  miles 
by  Puget  Sound,  which  with  its  deep  inlets  and 
bays  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbor  systems  in 
the  world.  Its  basin  extends  south  between  the 
Cascades  and  the  Coast  Range,  continuing  in 
Oregon  as  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  it  is  the 
richest  and  most  densely-populated  section  in 
Washington.  The  fertile,  rolling  fields  of  this 
valley  merge  into  the  wooded  foothills  of  the 
Coast  Range  on  the  west.  These  broad  moun- 
tain masses,  covered  with  thick  forests,  in  the 
south  rarely  exceed  2,000  feet  in  altitude,  but 
in  the  north  they  rise  to  the  lofty,  rugged  peaks 
known  as  the  Olympic  Mountains.  Their  pre- 
cipitous slopes,  deep  gorges  and  dense  pine 
forests  make  the  region  almost  inaccessible. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  regular,  the  only  large 
inlets  being  the  landlocked  bays  of  Gray's 
Harbor,  Willapa  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  half  of  which  belongs  to  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Cascade  Range,  nearly  100  miles  in  width, 
is  a  region  of  grassy  plateaus,  towering  peaks 
and  deep  canyons.  In  the  south-central  region, 
misty  Mount  Rainier  lifts  its  crown  of  snow 
14,363  feet  above  the  sea,  and  near  by  Mount 
Adams  rises  12,470  feet  and  Mount  Saint  Hel- 


ens 10,000  feet.  In  the  northern  end  of  the 
range,  Mount  Baker,  with  an  elevation  of 
10,837  feet,  is  the  highest  peak. 

The  western  slopes  of  these  mountains  re- 
ceive the  moi^t  sea  winds  and  are  covered  with 
magnificent  forests,  but  the  eastern  slopes  are 
more  open;  beyond  them,  occupying  the  south- 
em  half  of  Eastern  Washington,  there  is  an  un- 
dulating, treeless,  fertile  plain  lying  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  extreme  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  state  the  Blue  Mountains  rise  above 
the  high  plain.  On  the  north  the  grassy  plateau 
is  separated  by  the  deep  canyons  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Snake  rivers  from  the  Okanogan 
highlands,  a  region  of  low,  rounded  mountains 
extending  from  the  Cascades  to  Idaho. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.  The  Columbia,  the  great 
river  of  the  Northwest,  enters  the  northeast 
comer  of  Washington  from  British  Columbia, 
and  making  a  great  cutve  known  as  the  ^'Big 
Bend"  flows  through  the  eastem  half  of  the 
state  for  over  400  miles.  Near  the  southern 
boundary  it  is  joined  by  its  largest  tributary, 
the  Snake  River,  and  after  making  another 
sharp  bend  flows  west  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  state  and  empties  into  the 
Pacific.  It  cuts  a  deep  gorge  through  the  Cas- 
cades, the  scenic  grandeur  of  which  is  almost 
unrivaled  (see  Oregon,  subhead  Scenery). 
With  its  tributaries,  it  drains  the  Okanogan 
highlands,  the  east  slopes  of  the  Cascades,  the 
eastem  plain,  the  Columbia  plain  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Puget  Sound  basin. 

Western  Washington  is  drained  by  the  Skagit 
and  the  Nisqually  rivers  and  many  small 
streams  flowing  into  Puget  Sound ;  by  the  Che- 
halis, which  cuts  through  the  Coast  Range  and 
empties  into  the  Pacific  at  Gray's  Harbor;  and 
by  the  Cowlitz,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia. 

Deeply  embosomed  in  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, there  are  many  beautiful,  narrow  lakes, 
the  largest  of  which,  Lake  Chelan,  stretches 
fifty  miles  between  cliffs  on  the  eastem  slope. 

Climate.  Washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Japanese  Current  of  the  Pacific  and  tempered 
by  the  balmy  Chinook  wind.  Western  Wash- 
ington has  a  mild  and  equable  climate,  resem- 
bling that  of  Northern  England.  The  summers 
are  cool,  and  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  flow- 
ers bloom  every  month  in  the  year.  The 
moisture-bearing  winds  from  the  ocean  are 
chilled  against  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
cause  a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  western  section. 
Occasionally  along  the  coast  the  annual  pre- 
cipitation is  150  inches,  which  is  an  amount 
exceeded  in  few  other  parts  of  the  worfd. 
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lis  fed  by  smaJlcr  i 
etreams;  there  are  aver 
gated  laud  in  the  state. 

The  greatest  recent  oKricultiiral  devel 
has  been  in  fruit  culture,  and  Washin 
becoming  one  of  Ihe  Union's  leading 
growing  atatea.  There  are  thousands 
charda  in  tlie  irrigated  valleys  caat  of  tl 
cades,  and  their  number  is  steadily  incr 
small  fruits  are  raised  extensively  in  1 


B  raised  extensively 
The  Yakima  projecl, 
I,  and  the  Okanogan 
),  arc  the  principal 


Washington,  and  grapes  are  grown  on  the 
tain  slopes.  The  annual  apple  crop  i 
2.600,000  bushels,  valued  at  about  95,t 
and  ranks  third  in  value  among  the  ci 
the  state.  Plums  and  primes,  peachi 
cherries  are  also  gron'n  with  much  success. 

Live  Stock.  The  grassy  plateaus  in  tl 
cades  are  the  summer  pastures  of  large  h 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  mild  winters  aj 
grasslands  of  Western  Washington  maki 
raising  and  dairying  important  in  that  * 
The  slate  stock  fanns  and  creameries 
supply  the  home  markets. 

Forests.  About  seventy  per  cent  of  th 
of  the  state,  or  47.000  square  m 
woodbnd.    The  finest  forests  of  Douglas 
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white  and  yellow  pine  are  west  of  the  Cascades 
and  in  the  Okanogan  highlands.  Red  fir,  bull 
pine,  yellow  pine  and  tamarack  grow  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascades,  but  are  inferior 
to  the  timber  of  Western  Washington.  There 
are  large  forest  reser\'es  in  the  national  parks, 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  it  is 
estimated  that  the  state  timber  will  supply  the 
local  mills  for  about  100  years. 

The  lumber  industry  has  developed  in  Wash- 
ington since   1880;   in  1900  the  state  ranked 


Washington  ranks  fourth  among  the  states,  the 
products  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  New 
York  being  of  greater  value. 

Minerals.  Washington  has  the  only  large 
coal  deposits  in  the  Pacific  states,  and  it  fur- 
nishes a  large  part  of  the  supplj'  of  the  western 
coast.  The  coal  fields  occupy  extensive  areas  in 
the  Puget  Sound  basin,  and  have  an  estimated 
available  supply  of  over  sixty  billion  tons.  Al- 
though the  annual  production  still  averages 
over  3,000,000  tons,  the  increasing  output  of 
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fifth  among  the  lumber-producing  states,  and 
since  1905  it  has  held  first  place. 

Fisheries.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  Puget 
Sound,  the  Columbia  River,  Gray's  Harbor  and 
Willapa  Bay  constitute  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  state.  Producing  annually  more 
than  54,000,000  pounds  of  salmon,  Washington 
furnishes  five-ninths  of  the  total  output  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  and  over  twice 
as  much  as  Oregon,  which  ranks  second.  State 
hatcheries  have  been  established  and  have  in- 
creased the  supply.  Halibut,  cod,  mackerel 
and  herring  are  also  caught  in  the  coast  waters ; 
clams,  crabs  and  shrimp  are  abundant,  and 
there  are  extensive  ojrster  beds  in  Puget  Sound 
and  in  Willapa  Bay.  Large  quantities  of  game 
fish  are  caught  in  the  fresh-water  lakes  and 
streams.    In  the  value  of  all  fisheries'  products, 


petroleum  in  California  has  caused  a  decrease 
in  the  production  of  coal  in  Washington  by 
lessening  the  demand  for  coal  as  fuel. 

Gold  and  silver  are  mined  in  the  counties  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cascades  and  in  the  Okano- 
gan highlands.  There  are  deposits  of  iron  in 
the  Puget  Sound  basin,  and  copper  and  lead 
are  found  in  the  ores  containing  the  precious 
metals.  Marble,  granite,  limestone,  sandstone, 
talc  and  asbestos  are  among  the  valuable  min- 
eral resources  of  the  state. 

Manufactures.  The  abundant  supply  of  fuel 
and  the  power  furnished  by  the  mountain 
streams  of  Western  Washington  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industries.  The  milling  of  lumber  and  the 
manufacture  of  timber  products  constitute  by 
far  the  leading  industry.    The  state  manufac- 
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tures  three-fifths  of  the  shingles  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  doors,  sash  and  furniture  are 
other  important  products.  The  largest  mills 
and  factories  are  located  in  the  western  forests 
and  in  the  Puget  Sound  basin.  The  annual 
value  of  the  lumber  and  timber  products  is 
about  $90,000,000,  and  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
state. 

Flour  and  grist  mill  products  arc  second  in 
value  and  are  largely  exported  to  Oriental  mar- 
kets. Meat  packing,  printing  and  publishing, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  work,  the  canning 
of  salmon  and  railroad-shop  work  are  other 
leading  industries,  and  the  manufacture  of 
bread  and  bakery  products,  butter  and  con- 
densed milk,  cement,  clay  products,  sheet  metal 
and  stonework  are  also  important.  There  are 
large  shipyards  at  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  other 
points  on  Puget  Sound,  the  Washington  timber 
being  especially  adapted  for  shipbuilding.  Steel 
vessels  are  also  constructed.  Seattle  is  the 
leading  manufacturing  center. 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  Though 
Washington  was  the  last  political  division  of 


the  United  States  to  be  entered  by  railroads, 
there  are  now  over  8300  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  state.  Three  transcontinental  lines  cross 
the  state  from  east  to  west,  and  the  great  cen- 
ters of  trade  on  Puget  Sound  are  connected 
with  the  larger  cities  and  towns  in  the  state 
and  with  cities  in  British  Columbia.  The  lines 
of  longest  mileage  are  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Oregon  &  Washington,  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul.  About 
11.5  per  cent,  or  4,250  miles,  of  public  road  are 
surfaced. 

The  Columbia  is  navigable  along  the  south- 
ern boundary,  and  the  Snake  River  may  be 
navigated  180  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia.  These  rivers  and  their  various 
branches  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the 
transportation  problem  of  the  state. 

Seattle  and  Tacoma,  both  on  Puget  3ound, 
possess  the  chief  harbors  of  the  state,  and  are 
among  the  four  leading  ports  on  the  Pacific. 
There  is  an  extensive  trade  with  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Gray's  Harbor 
is  important  in  the  shipment  of  lumber. 


Government  and  History 


Government.  The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1889.  Suffrage  is  extended  to  both 
men  and  women  who  can  read  and  speak  the 
English  language  and  who  have  lived  in  the 
state  one  year,  in  the  county  ninety  days  and 
in  the  precinct  thirty  days.  Untaxed  Indians, 
convicts,  insane  and  feeble-minded  persons  are 
debarred  from  suffrage  by  an  original  provision 
of  the  constitution. 

The  executive  department  consists  of  a  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  commissioner 
of  public  landis,  all  of  whom  are  elected  for 
four  years. 

The  legialaturc  consists  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  and  meets  biennially. 
Members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are 
elected  every  two  years  and  may  not  exceed 
ninety-nine  nor  be  fewer  than  sixty-three  in 
number.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years, 
and  their  number  must  not  exceed  one-half  nor 
be  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  judicial  department  consists  of  a  su- 
preme court  of  nine  judges,  elected  for  six 
years,  and  a  superior  court  in  each  county, 
presided  over  by  one  judge,  elected  for  four 
years. 


Loc]^  government  is  by  counties.  Cities  of 
2,500  to  20,000  may  adopt  the  commission  form 
of  government.  The  initiative  and  referendum 
are  in  force,  but  do  not  apply  to  constitu- 
tional amendments.  Statewide  prohibition  has 
existed  since  January,  1916. 

History.  The  exploration  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  1792  by  Captain  Gray  in  the  American 
ship  Columbia,  gave  the  United  States  claim  to 
the  territory  which  it  drained.  Subsequently 
the  river  and  coast  were  visited  by  many  ex- 
plorers, and  the  first  United  States  naval  expe- 
dition ever  sent  out  by  the  government  was  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  Puget  Sound.  The 
most  notable  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the 
present  state  was  made  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
who  in  1805  descended  the  Snake  River  to  the 
Columbia  and  followed  the  Columbia  from  that 
point  to  the  Pacific.  The  early  history  of 
Washington  is  the  story  of  the  settlement  of 
Oregon,  of  which  it  was  a  part  (see  Oregon). 

In  1853  Washington  was  separated  from  Ore- 
gon and  was  organized  as  a  territory.  The 
great  influx  of  settlers  who  were  attracted  at 
this  time  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  terri- 
tory was  followed  in  1855  by  an  uprising  of  the 
Indians  and  an  attempt  to  massacre  the  white 
population  in  what  is  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton-Oregon War. 
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RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  ON  WASHINGTON 


IT  light."  and  what  part  did  the  slogan  pl.i; 
section  of  WajhingtoD?     What  hu  mad* 


^j.-  J  '.he  fiiiln-ny  luileaRC  to  each  hiinilrcd  sqiiurc  iiiilp*  of  area?     How  doc? 
'^'^  mmpurc  in  this  rrspcrt  ivilh  the  statw  upon  whirh  it  borders? 

comparison  betu'ccn   Wii^hinfton  and   the  tn'o  flates   which   i1 

J-  atwiv  ntwmblcs  in  e'.zc.     (See  table  with  article  I'xited  SrAiz?.) 

-.jy»  »liat  condition  do  boys  and  girU  between  5ftccn  and  siMecn  years  of  apt 
^1    u  ixteDcJ  school  in  this  state? 

ifja  «(ut  proportion  of  the  total  apple  crop  of  the  United  Stales  is  produced 
_  TjOiOKton?    (See  Appix.) 

iui*  'Ju  close  connection  between  the  tiinnufaetiiring  industriei  of  Wa^hint^on 
^  3  aaiural  resources. 
jjj_  mtny  cities  of  the  United  Slates  have  a  greater  population  than  Wa^hing- 

rity?    {See  list  on  pape  1393.) 
5jw  Miy  "re  larEer  timn  WashinKton'a  second  brscst  city? 
3t^  did   Washington's    b^inncr   ngricullura!    county    rank    in    1910   among   the 
-      .-lajBi  of  Ihe  United  States? 

Tiat  resources  has  this  i<tutc  Vhich  make  po^ible  its  continued  development 
jj  aiiiBtrial  commonweallh?    As  a  commercial? 
"  Tat  ire  the  '-weepinn  trees"  of  Washington? 

jjuuL  how  many  inhabitants  has  this  slate  who  do  not  belong  to  ihr  Oaucasiau 
.^  ■    To  what  race  or  races  do  they  belong? 
^         ^jj^ing  something  of  the  moiinlain  range?  of  this  state,  and  n-menibering  That 
jeiriitinj:  winds  are  from  the  west,  how  could  you  tell  thii  the  c^i^iem  sertion 
j^  M  »( lea»t  semiarid? 

fliBi  important  niinnnil  product  does  Washington  yield  that  no  other  Mate  on 
B  a^ilie  wMt  pQwesBMi? 
^h»t  iwoUTCG  of  another  coast  state  has  in  a  measure  inienVred  with  ibe  mining 

Vtwt  *»*  the  fihicf  obstnclc  to  progre«(  during  the  early  ye: 
J,^  -L^fiitoO'' 
Uow  ikt*  '''i"  *'*'"  compiirc  in  siie  with  the  other  Pacific 

n  ^.,^|Hin<  in  dDiwity  n(  population? 
th'W  ikiw  it  Mimpiin-  in  density  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole? 
_         Mvw  M  it*  fXTIiintPifft  of  growth  during  a  recent  decade  compare  with  that  c: 
*    ak  i.'ouutry  ■■  »  whnliiT 

Whttt  (upK'W  riiriibiiie  lo  give  Western  Waahmgion  its  remarkably  mild  la-i 
^uJ}l»  vtiliiKlfT 

^h  «lu(  iliiliiTlnnl  prwhiet  does  Washington  fumifh  over  half  of  all  that  i«  pn.-^ 
jfcHt4  u  thp  I'liltwl  HlntMT 
*!!lr.  .  —  ii_  "\mhi,"  thnt  drew  the  earliest  settlers  to  this  region?     With  whj; 


the  histori-  c: 
states?     Sov 
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The  early  development  o(  the  territory  was 

retarded  by  the  lack  of  milway  communication, 
but  since  the  advent  of  railroada  in  1884  the 
growth  in  population  and  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  have  been  almost  un- 
paralleled. Several  vain  attempts  were  made 
to  secure  statehood,  but  not  until  1889  was  an 
enabling  act  passed  by  Congrese.  A  constitu- 
tion was  framed,  and  the  state  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  November  of  the  same  year.  In  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Washington  was  trans- 
formed from  a.  wilderness  of  forests  to  an  im- 
portant industrial  and  commercial  common- 
wealth, and  with  its  magnificent  harbors  and 
rich  resources  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
(he  Union's  great  commercial  centers. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  In  certain  regions 
of  Washington  the  firs  condense  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture  at  times  when  no  dew  is  ob- 
servable elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  water  drips 
from  the  narrow  leaves  so  copiously  that  the 
ground  is  almost  soaked.  The  inhabitants  call 
these  firs  "weeping  trees." 

At  the  village  of  Port  Gamble,  on  Puget 
Sound,  the  sight-seer  is  shown  the  stump  of  a 
huge  tree  from  which  were  cut  the  spars  for  the 
Grral  Eastern,  for  almost  a  half  century  the 
largest  ship  afloat. 

Several  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  state 
have  glaciers  on  their  upper  slopes. 

A  few  deer  and  black  bears  still  roam  the 
forests  and  mountain  goats  are  numerous  in  the 
Cascades,  but  for  the  most  part  the  wild  ani- 
mals have  been  driven  out. 
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The  northern  boundary  line  of  what  is  now 
Washington  caused  much  disturbance  and  was 
the  subject  of  the  "fifty-four  forty  or  fight" 
controversy  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1846  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
which  fixed  the  boundary  line  at  49°. 

Several  lines  of  steamers  sail  regularly  from 
Washington  ports  to  China  and  Japan  and  to 
Europe, 

Most  of  the  Indians  live  on  the  twelve  reser- 
vations, which  contain  in  all  over  2,333,500 
acres.  A  fairly  large  number,  however,  do  not 
live  on  reservations;  but  are  occupied  in  the 
loggii^  camps  or  the  fishing  centere.        EJJ". 

Consult  Meany'a  Hittoru  o/  the  Blale  of  Waah- 
iHaton;  Schafer'B  Hisfori/  o/  (Ae  Pad/tti  North 
We»(. 

RFlBted  SoblrrlB.  The  reader  who  wishes 
more  Informatton  as  to  the  K^osraph]'  and  In- 
dustries of  Washington  will  find  much  that  Is  o( 
Interest  In  the  following  articles : 


Aberdeen 

Seattle 

Belllngham 

Spokane 

Everett 

Tacoma 

Hoquian. 

North  Taklroa 

Walla  Walla 

Olympla 

Apple 

Salmon 

Lumber 

Shingles 

Pino 

Wheat 

UOUtlTAlN'S 

Cascade  Range 

Rainier,  Mount 

Coast  Range 

f  ASH'INGTON.iliu  ciii.itul  city  of  Mio 
United  Slates,  in  1917  the  seventeenth  in  popu- 
lation among  the  cities  of  the  American  repub- 
hc,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  world's 
centers  of  government.  It  is  located  on  the 
Potomac  River,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  thirty-eight  miles  and  135  miles 


^oulhvvf^t  of  Calti^iion:  iiiid  Pl.iliid,.-li>hiu,  re- 
spectively. New  York  City  is  228  miles  north- 
east, and  Atlanta  is  648  miles  southwest.  The 
population  in  1910  was  331,069;  by  1916  it  had 
increased  to  363,980,  according  to  a  Federal 
estimate.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  inhabit- 
ants belong  to  the  African  race. 
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Washington  is  coextensive  with  the  Diatrict 
of  Columbia,  the  whole  consisting  of  a  tnct 
about  seventy  square  miles  in  area,  of  which 
ten  square  miles  are  water  (gee  map  of  Dis- 
trict and  city,  page  1810).  The  Potomac,  here 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  extends  along  the  eouth- 
westem  border  of  the  city  and  is  entered  by 
the  Anacostia  River  and  Rock  Creek.  The  city 
proper  occupies  the  land  between  Rock  Creek 
and  the  Anacostia,  but  the  fonner  town  of 
Georgetown  and  various  suburban  districts, 
though  called  by  distinctive  names,  arc  for  all 
legal  purposes  a  part  of  Washington.  The  land 
slopes  gradually  from  the  low  Potomac  shore, 
and  surrounding  bills  rise  to  heights  of  300  to 
400  feet. 

General  Description.  Unlike  most  American 
cities,  the  national  capital  has  been  built  ac- 
cording to  a  syatematio  plan,  conceived  by  the 
nation's  first  President  and  cturied  out  by  a 
French  engineer,  Pierre  Charles  L'  Enfant,  In 
a  genera!  way  this  scheme  has  been  applied  to 
both  the  city  and  the  District.  In  1902  an 
elaborate  city  improvement  plan  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Senate  Park  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  architects  Daniel  H.  Bumham, 
Charles  F.  McKim  and  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, and  sculptor  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  As 
a  result  of  their  labors  Washington  has  been 
greatly  beautified  and  improved,  and  it  can 
justly  lay  claim  to  being  one  of  the  most  ar- 
tistic municipalities  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  original  plan,  the  Capitol 
building  is  the  center  of  the  street  system. 
Three  streets,  known  as  North  Capitol,  East 
Capitol  and  South  Capitol,  and  the  Mall  radi- 
ate from  it  in  straight  lines  and  divide  the  city 
into  four  sections— designated  as  Northeast, 
Southeast,  Northwest  and  Southwest.  The 
Mall,  an  area  occupied  by  parks,  gardens  and 
grounds  of  various  buildings,  stretches  west- 
ward from  the  Capitol  to  the  Washington 
Monument.  Were  East  Capitol  Street  con- 
tinued as  West  Capitol,  it  would  extend 
through  the  center  of  the  Mall.  The  names  of 
!  four  city  sections  aro  usually  abbreviated 
g  read  N.  E.,  8.  E„  N.  W,  and  8.  W.  Streets 
g  due  north  iind  south  in  these  districts 
iiibcrj,  and  those  which 
t  uiigles  are  named  by 
ifioii  of  a  street  is  indi- 
abljreviation,  as  D  St,, 
E-  -111  of  the  houses  in 
heir  own  set  of  numbers, 
indrcd  Qumbers  to  a  block, 
the  numbera   recede 
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from  a  Capitol  Street.  Beeides  tLe  numbered 
and  letterwl  streets  there  are  other  thorough- 
fares which  radiate  from  special  centers  and 
cross  the  straight  streets  diagonally.  These  are 
named  for  states  of  the  Union,  the  central  one 
for  Pennsylvania,  the  "Keystone  State." 

Peniurylvania  Avenue,  the  "backbone"  of 
Washington,  is  a  beautiful  and  spacious  thor- 
oughfare which  has  become  tbe  great  parade 
ground,  of  tbe 
city.  It  is  four 
and  one-half 
miles  long,  and 
extends  in  a 
northwesterly  di- 
rection, but  not 
continuously,  for 
it  is  broken  by 
the  Capitol 
grounds  and  by 
those  of  the 
Treasury  and  the 
White  House  (see 
map).  In  various 
places  where  it  is 
intersected  by. 
other  streets  it 
opens  into  beau- 
tiful open  spaces 
and  small  parks. 
Washing- 
ton's  streets  as  a 
rule  are  wide,  ex- 
cellently paved 
and  lined  pro- 
fusely with  trees, 
and  they  are  not 
surpassed  in 
beauty  and  spa- 
ciousnesB  by 
those  of  any 
other  city  in  the 
country. 

Important 
Buildings.  From  pounds! 
all  parts  of  the  •^™""°'^ 
city  the  most  conspicuous  object  is  tbe  white 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  crowned  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Freedom.  The  building  rests  on  a 
plateau  about  eighty-eight  feet  above  tbe  level 
of  the  Potomac,  and  faces  the  east.  This  im- 
pressive structure  is  almost  the  first  object  that 
greets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  as  bo  emerges 
from  the  Union  Station,  a  few  blocks  to  the 
northeast,  and  it  dominates  that  portion  of  the 
city.     The  present  edifice  is  the  result  of  a 
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series  of  building  operations,  beginning  with  the 
laying  of  the  first  comer  stone  in  1793,  by 
Washington,  and  ending  with  the  completion  of 
the  iron  dome,  in  1865.  The  House  and  Senate 
extensions,  both  of  white  marble,  were  com- 
pleted after  1850.  In  all,  $26,000,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  Capitol  and  its  beautiful 
grounds. 

The  building  is  751  feet  long  and  350  wide, 
and  its  dome  is  287  feet,  5  inches  above  the 
base  line  of  the  east  front.  Stately  columns 
and  pilasters  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  archi- 
tecture are  its  chief  exterior  adornments,  and 
the  eastern  main  entrance,  where  the  Presidents 
are  inaugurated,  is  magnificent.  This,  the 
grand  central  portico,  has  twenty-four  columns 
and  is  160  feet  wide.  It  is  flanked  by  two 
groups  of  colossal  statuary,  and  in  its  center  is 
a  great  bronze  door  designed  by  Randolph 
Rogei-s.  The  door  panels  are  decorated  in  high 
relief,  showing  scenes  in  the  life  and  career 
of  Columbus.  This  door  opens  directly  into  a 
rotunda  occupying  almost  the  entire  width  of 
the  central  building,  and  rising  upward  to  the 
top  of  the  dome.  The  rotunda  is  embellished 
with  many  historical  paintings,  including  the 
famous  Revolutionary  series  by  John  Trum- 
bull. On  the  canopy  of  the  dome  is  the  beauti- 
ful Apotheosis  of  Washington,  painted  by  the 
Italian  artist  Constantino  Brumidi.  Through 
the  northern  door  of  the  rotunda  one  passes  to 
the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  and  thence  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  through  the  southern 
door  to  Statuary  Hall  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Statuary  Hall,  formerly  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Representatives,  is  now  a 
repository  of  marble  and  bronze  memorials  of 
illustrious  Americans,  each  state  being  repre- 
sented by  one  or  two.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  though  the  Capitol  faces  east,  the  city  has, 
so  to  speak,  grown  up  in  its  rear,  for  the  N.  W. 
section  is  by  far  the  largest.  The  western  face 
of  the  building,  therefore,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  embellished,  and  the  Capitol  has 
really  two  fronts  of  almost  equal  beauty.  Ad- 
joining the  Capitol  grounds,  on  the  north  and 
south,  respectively,  are  two  imposing  marble 
buildings  containing  the  administrative  oflices 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Rivaling  the  Capitol  in  point  of  interest  is 
the  official  home  of  the  President,  popularly 
known  as  the  White  House.  This  homelike 
mansion  and  the  beautiful  grounds  about  it  are 
described  in  detail  in  these  volumes  under  the 
heading  White  House.    Another  building  which 


strangers  in  Washington  enjoy  visiting  is  the 
mammoth  Treasury,  at  15th  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  N.  W.  Unfortunately,  the 
Treasury  was  erected  on  ground  almost  adjoin- 
ing the  White  House  Park,  and  it  spoils  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Executive  Mansion,  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  the  Capitol.  The  Treasury,  a 
massive  granite  structure  466  feet  long  and  264 
feet  wide,  is  an  example  of  Greek  Ionic  archi- 
tecture. The  building  which  houses  the  de- 
partments of  State,  War  and  the  Navy  is  lo- 
cated west  of  the  White  House,  at  17th  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  It  is  an  adaptation 
of  French  Renaissance,  and  is  an  imposing 
structure  covering  four  and  one-half  acres. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  massive  Patent  Office  at  7th  and 
F  streets,  an  example  of  Greek  Doric.  Across 
the  street  from  it  is  the  General  Land  Office; 
and  on  G  Street  are  the  buildings  used  by  the 
Pension  Bureau  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Pension  Building  is  an  ornamental 
frieze  in  terra  cotta,  picturing  scenes  of  the 
War  of  Secession.  Among  the  newer  govern- 
ment buildings  is  the  ^ome  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  an  artistic  white  marble  struc- 
ture on  the  Mall,  between  12th  and  14th  streets. 
The  Mall  contains  also  the  buildings  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  including  the  recently- 
completed  structure  which  contains  the  collec- 
tions of  the  National  Museum  (see  illustration, 
page  4077).  The  latter,  magnificently  built  of 
white  marble,  is  a  notable  addition  to  the 
stately  buildings  in  the  Capitol  district  of  the 
city. 

Visitors  also  find  much  to  interest  them  in 
various  other  buildings,  though  these  have  no 
special  distinction  as  to  architecture — the  gun- 
shop  and  museum  of  the  Navy  Yard,  on  the 
bank  of  the  tidal  estuary  of  the  Anacostia ;  the 
Marine  Barracks,  on  8th  Street,  S.  £.;  the 
Naval  Observatory,  north  of  Georgetown;  and 
the  building  of  the  Fish  Commission  (6th  and 
B  streets,  S.  W.),  with  its  marvelous  aquariums. 
One  who  attempts  to  make  a  tour  of  the  na- 
tional buildings  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  widely  scattered.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  buildings  were  purposely  erected  at  consid- 
erable distances  apart  to  avoid  overcrowding 
of  street  cars  by  government  employees  at  rush 
hours. 

Washington  has  many  other  buildings  of 
beauty  and  interest.  Its  new  Union  Station,  at 
the  intersection  of  Massachusetts  and  Delaware 
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set  apart  as  Rock  Creek  Park,  and  adjoining 
this  on  the  south  is  the  delightful  Zoological 
Park,  of  169  acres.  Potomac  Park  is  an  en- 
closure of  737  acres,  made  up  of  reclaimed  land 
along  the  river.  It  is  practically  an  extension 
of  the  Mall,  which  is  itself  a  series  of  parks — 
Botanical  Garden,  Seaton  Park,  the  grounds  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  Washington  Monu- 
ment Park.  Four  miles  north  of  the  Capitol 
there  is  a  beautiful  hilly  tract  of  over  500  acres, 
containing  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  adjoining 
this  on  the  south  is  McMillan  Park,  enclosing 
the  filtration  plant.  Of  its  118  acres,  twelve 
are  improved  parking,  thirty-eight  are  included 
in  the  new  reservoir,  and  the  remainder  are  de- 
voted to  the  plant. 

Educational  Institutions;  Museums.  Wash- 
ington has  a  number  of  high-grade  institutions 
of  advanced  learning,  notably  the  George 
Washington  University,  Georgetown  University 
(Jesuit),  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Howard  University  and  the  Columbian  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  (see  page  1190). 
A  Methodist  institution — the  American  Uni- 
versity— is  of  recent  establishment,  and  re- 
ported a  student  enrolment  of  forty-five  in 
1916.  A  free  school  of  art  is  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  (which 
see).  The  priceless  collections  of  this  institu- 
tion are  housed  in  a  beautiful  building  near  the 
White  House.  Another  valuable  art  collection 
is  preserved  in  the  new  building  of  the  National 
Museum,  previously  mentioned.  This  building 
is  itself  a  combination  of  splendid  museums,  for 
in  it  are  extensive  collections  representing  a 
wide  range  of  scientific  research.  There  are 
other  important  collections  in  the  various 
buildings  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  in 
many  of  the  departmental  buildings.  In  fact, 
Washington  is  an  educational  center  of  first 
rank,  and  the  city  offers  the  best  possible  fa^ 
cilities  to  the  specialist. 

Libraries.  No  other  city  of  its  size  can  com- 
pare with  Washington  in  respect  to  collections 
of  books.  The  Library  of  Congress,  facing  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol,  has  the  third  largest 
collection  in  the  world  (see  detailed  description, 
page  3405)  and  the  largest  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  building  itself,  a  splendid 
example  of  Italian  Renaissance  architecture, 
has  by  far  the  most  artistic  interior  of  any  of 
the  national  buildings.  One  would  need  to 
spend  days  within  the  library  to  appreciate 
fully  the  surpassing  beauty  of  its  decorations. 


Of  the  various  scientific  collections  of  the 
government,  of  special  merit  are  the  medical 
hbrary  of  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-General, 
and  the  collections  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
Agricultural  Department,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Geological  Surv^ey,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  Naval  Observatory.  Wash- 
ington's public  library  collections  are  housed  in 
a  fine  marble  building  on  Mount  Vernon 
Square,  at  the  intersection  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  avenues. 

Transportation  and  Industry.  All  steam  rail- 
road trains  enter  the  city  by  way  of  the  Union 
Station.  They  are  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Southern  and  the  Washington  South.  Local 
transportation  is  amply  taken  care  of  by 
numerous  electric  lines,  carriages  and  sight- 
seeing automobiles.  The  Washington  Railway 
&  Electric  Company  operates  thirteen  differ- 
ent lines,  providing  transportation  to  many  de- 
lightful spots  in  the  country  about  Washington. 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  Greorge  Washing- 
ton, is  sixteen  miles  below  Washington,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  is  easily 
reached  by  boat  or  by  trolley  cars.  As  an  in- 
dustrial city  the  national  capital  is  only  of 
secondary  importance,  the  chief  industrial  es- 
tablishments being  manufactories  of  products 
for  local  consumption.  The  government  de- 
partments, however,  give  employment  to  thou- 
sands. 

Government.  Three  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Senate,  control  the  government  of  the  city  and 
District.  Citizens  are  not  permitted  to  vote  in 
national  elections  or  on  local  matters.  Half  of 
the  money  required  for  the  support  of  the  local 
government  and  municipal  activities  is  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States,  and  half  is  raised 
by  taxation  of  citizens  within  the  District. 
The  District  is  supplied  by  water  brought  from 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  through  an 
aqueduct  twelve  miles  long,  and  the  water- 
works system  is  under  government  control. 

History.  The  beautiful  site  on  the  Potomac 
occupied  by  the  national  capital  was  the  choice 
of  President  Washington  (see  District  of  Co- 
LUMBU,  subhead  History).  The  north  section 
of  the  Capitol  was  completed  in  1800,  and  Con- 
gress held  its  first  session  in  the  building  in 
November  of  that  year.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
city  something  may  be  inferred  from  this  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  the  period :  "The  Capitol 
is  on  an  eminence  near  the  center  of  the  im- 
mense country  called  here  the  city.    There  is 
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nnc  Bood  Uvpm  and  sever&l  other  houses  en 
limiihpd  or  being  built."  In  18U,  during  the 
WitT  of  1813,  a  Bhtifh  army  caplured  the  city 
nnil  biimM  the  Capitol.  tht>  White  House  and 
othrr  public  cdifiora.  but  these  irere  rebuilt 
nftcr  thr  rione  of  the  irar.  During  the  War  of 
Si<i>\i»inn  Washin^oo  was  seven]  times  threat- 
rtuxl  by  the  Coofeilentcs,  but  «-as  never  cap- 
tuTol.  Id  ISTl  exiensire  ia:piT>reineiita  were 
Nyun,  as  a  tvsilt  of  whiv-h  Wi^sfton  devd- 
opc^  into  a  city  wnhy  to  be  the  c:ip:tal  of  the 
rival  n-piiMic.  la  1917.  «bea  ^ht  United  States 
entfivd  the  War  of  the  Natiockf.  ii  became  ooe 
»>f  the  wmMV  peal  war  caratife.  In  Xovem- 
ber  of  that  year  F'<'4ift>:^;i.'n  bcva^  efeetive  in 
the  «t.v  atti  Difuin.    Sh  Z^ikxIvT  <r  CcaxM* 
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kegee  and  on  sociological  topics  relating  to  the 
people  of  his  race.  In  an  extremely  busy  life 
he  found  time  to  write  The  Future  of  the 
American  Negro,  the  autobiographical  Vp  from 
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Slavery,  Working  with  the  Hand*,  My  Larger 
Education  and  The  Man  Farlhetl  Down. 


Tashington 

American  Eoldter  and  statesman,  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  figure  in 
America  in  the  eighteenth  century.  One  of  the 
most  recent  historians  of  the  American  people 
has  said  that  "General  Washington  is  known  to 
us,  and  President  Washington;  but  George 
Washington  is  an  unknown  man."  Washington 
stands  as  a  type,  and  has  stamped  himself  on 
the  world's  imagination.  In  the  progress  of 
time  he  has  become  more  or  less  mythical,  and 
the  real  Washington  hsCs  become  almost  lost  to 
sight.  He  has  been  pictured  as  a  lonely  figure, 
of  lofty  iotclloct  and  tremendous  moral  force, 
who  had  about  as  much  warmth  aa  an  ancient 

It  is  true  that  this  myth  has  some  reality  in 
it.  In  Washington  there  was  something  ot 
greatness,  of  majesty,  or  whatever  people 
choose  to  call  it,  which  held  men  aloof.  He 
was  a  difficult  man  to  know,  and  though  he 
wrote  thousands  of  lettera,  speeches  and  mes- 
sages, scarcely  one  of  these  reveals  anything  of 
the  man.  But  behind  this  myth  is  a  real  man, 
a  man  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  a  man  who 
had  visions  of  the  future  aa  well  as  sharp,  vivid 
pictures  of  the  present.  He  was  great  as  a 
soldier,  equally  great  as  a  statesman,  greater  as 
a  leader  of  men,  but  greatest  ot  all  merely  as  a 
man.  And  he  who  fails  to  see  the  humanity  of 
Washington  fails  utterly  to  grasp  the  meaning 


of  h 


life. 


So  great  an  impression  did  Washington  make 
on  the  world  in  his  own  lifetime  that  strangers 
undertook  to  construct  for  bim  a  suitable 
family  tree.  One  of  these  genealogists  wrote  to 
Washington  about  his  ancestry.  Washington 
replied  politely,  giving  the  names  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Washingtons,  but  explaining  that  he  knew 


pnitlicaliy  nothing  :ibuMl  the  tuiuily  i"  Eng- 
land. He  had  been,  he  said,  a  busy  man,  and 
had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  is  now  fairly  well  established,  however,  that 
George  Washington  was  descended  from  the 
Washingtons  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, the  family  running  back  to  a  Norman 
knight.  Sir  William  de  Hertbum.  Sir  William, 
about  tbe  year  1180,  became  knight  of  a  little 
village  of  Weasyngton,  or  Washington,  in  the 
north  of  England,  from  which  the  family  took 

Many  of  the  Washingtons  became  eminent. 
One,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  mayor  of 
Northampton,  and  in  1538  received  Sulgrave 
Manor  as  a  gift  from  King  Henry  VIII.  Sev- 
eral of  the  mayor's  descendants  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  armies  of  Charles  I,  and  one 
was  implicated  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  On 
the  whole  they  were  a  successful,  thrifty  race, 
"owning  lands  and  estates,  wise  magistrates  and 
good  soldiers,  marrying  well,  and  increasing 
their  wealth  and  strei^th  from  generation  to 
generation," 

In  1658,  two  brothers,  John  and  Lawrence 
Washington,  bought  lands  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia.  John  became  prominent  in 
the  colony,  was  elected  to  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses, and  at  one  time  was  a  colonel  of  the 
Virginia  militia.  He  left  a  fuir  estate  to  be 
divided  among  his  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  Lawrence.  Lawrence's  second  son  was 
Augustine,  who  married  first  Jane  Butler,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and 
second,  Mary  Ball,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  second  son  of  this 
second  marriage  was  christened  George.  He 
was  bom  on  February  II,  Old  Style,  or  Febru- 
ary 22,  New  Style,  1732.    His  birthplace,  the 
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At  fourteen  George  wo^i  strong  and  hearty, 
and  he  oHcred  a  serious  problem  to  his  wid- 
owed mother,  Hla  father  iiad  left  them  well 
provided  with  land,  but  with  little  money,  and 
Mrs.  Washington,  with  five  young  chiklren,  was 
naturuJly  nnsious  to  have  each  begin  to  earn  a 
living.  Shortly  after  his  fourteenth  birthday, 
therctore.  an  effort  was  made  to  get  George  a 
place  on  a  mprchant  ship,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  ultimately  become  a  merchanlM^aptttin 
or  even  possibly  get  a  commission  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  But  as  no  chance  appeared  at  the 
right  time,  George  went  back  to  his  studies, 
particularly  mathematics.  He  studied  dili- 
gently, although  he  was  not  natundly  a  scholar, 
and  at  sixteen  he  was  fitted  to  be  a  sun'cyor. 

While  learning  the  art  of  suri'cying  he  was 
also  acquiring  knowledge  of  another  sort,  from 
his  contact  with  older  men  and  women.  His 
most  intimate  friend  was  his  eldest  half  brother 
Lawrence,  fourteen  years  his  senior.  Lawrence 
Washington  was  a  man  of  the  world,  had  been 
educated  in  England  and  hiul  fought  in  the 
British  navy  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  After  the  death  of  his  father  Law- 
rence Wiia  both  father  and  brother  lo  George, 
Lawrence  Washington  was  connecteil  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Fairfaxes,  the  head  of  that 
family  being  Thomas,  the  Sixth  Baron  (1692- 
1782).  Lord  Fairfax  was  a  cultured  man.  dis- 
tinguished, generous  and  kind.  Between  him 
and  young  Washington  there  spning  up  a  Ann 
friendship,  and  from  him  the  boy  gained  a. 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners  which  no 
school  could. give.  The  experienced  man  of  the 
world  saw  in  Washington  not  merely  a  brave, 
diligent  boy,  but  so  much  more  that  he  gave 
him  his  first  w(»'k. 

Life  on  the  Frontier.  It  was  in  March,  1748. 
that  George  Washington,  accompanied  by 
George  Fairfax,  a  relative  of  his  patron,  set 
forth  fur  the  frontier.  He  was  just  past  his 
sixteenth  birthday.  He  was  tall,  already  nearly 
six  feet,  but  rather  spare.  His  light-brown  hair 
was  brushed  back  from  a  broad  forehead,  and 
bis  open  face,  with  its  sober,  gniy-blue  eyes. 
gave  him  an  appearance  of  calmness  luid 
strength.  Washington's  task  was  to  crosi  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  work  his  way  up  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  suri'cy  the  vast 
Fairfax  estates,  whose  boundaries  had  never 
been  delined.  So  well  did  he  do  his  work  that 
Lord  Fairfax  procured  for  him  an  appointment 
as  public  surveyor.  Surveying  was  a  rough  life, 
but  Washington  thrived  under  expoGure.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  he  wrote  at  this  time: 
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since  you  have  received  my  letter  of  October 
last,  I  have  not  slept  above  three  or  four  nights 
In  a  bed.  but,  after  having  walked  a  good  deal  all 
day,  I  have  lain  down  before  the  fire  upon  a  little 
hay.  straw,  fodder,  or  a  bearskin,  whichever  was 
to  be  had,  with  man,  wife,  and  children,  like  dogs 
and  cats;  and  happy  Is  he  who  gets  the  berth 
nearest  the  fire. 

Three  years  thus  slipped  by  in  hard  work, 
mixed  with  recreation  on  the  estates  of  his 
brother  Lawrence  and  of  Lord  Fairfax.  Law- 
rence Washington's  health,  afifected  by  exposure 
during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
caused  alarm  in  1749  and  in  1750,  and  as  a  last 
resort  in  1751  he  made  a  trip,  with  his  brother 
George,  to  the  West  Indies.  When  they  ar- 
rived they  were  promptly  invited  to  dine  with 
the  major  in  command  of  the  local  British 
forces.  In  his  diary  George  remarked:  "We 
went — myself  with  some  reluctance,  as  the 
smallpox  was  in  the  family."  George  fell  a 
victim  to  his  good  manners,  and  had  a  mild 
case  of  the  smallpox.  In  July,  1752,  four 
months  after  their  return  to  Virginia,  Law- 
rence Washington  died,  leaving  George  the 
guardian  of  a  daughter,  and  the  heir  to  the 
family  estates  in  the  event  of  that  daughter's 
death. 

While  Washington's  home  relations  were  thus 
undergoing  great  changes,  his  relations  to  pub- 
lic affairs  were  becoming  more  marked.  Even 
before  he  was  legally  of  age  he  had  saved 
considerable  sums  out  cf  his  fees  for  surveying, 
had  bought  several  parcels  of  land  and  had  won 
a  reputation  for  solid  wqjth  unusual  in  so 
young  a  man.  His  brother  Lawrence,  who  had 
long  before  become  manager  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, procured  for  him  an  appointment  as  one 
of  the  adjutant-generals,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  in  the  Virginia  militia,  a  remarkable 
honor  for  a  boy  of  nineteen.  At  the  same  time 
George  was  studying  the  art  of  war,  under  the 
instruction  of  two  friends  of  Lawrence's.  When 
Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  wanted  a  man 
to  undertake  the  dangerous  mission  of  warning 
the  French  not  to  trespass  in  English  territory, 
his  choice  fell  on  the  recently-appointed  adju- 
tant-general. In  October,  1753,  Washington  set 
forth,  accompanied  by  Christopher  Gist,  noted 
as  the  boldest  frontiersman  of  Virginia.  In 
spite  of  hardship,  treachery  by  the  Indians  and 
accidents  which  almost  cost  their  lives,  the 
men  carried  out  their  mission,  and  finally  re- 
turned to  Williamsburg,  then  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  information  Washington  gleaned  on  his 
expedition  spelled  war.   Shortly  after  his  return 


he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  single 
regiment  which  constituted  Virginia's  military 
force.  Taking  half  the  regiment  to  defend  the 
outposts  on  the  Ohio,  Washington  advanced  to 
meet  the  French,  and  in  a  preliminary  skirmish 
routed  a  small  band  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
French  were  much  the  stronger,  and  Washing- 
ton's position  was  not  an  enviable  one.  The 
death  of  the  colonel  left  him  in  command,  and 
he  reunited  the  two  halves  of  the  regiment. 
At  Great  Meadows  the  exhaustion  of  his  men 
compelled  a  halt,  and  there  he  ordered  the 
hasty  construction  of  a  little  stockade,  which 
he  named  Fort  Necessity.  There  the  French 
appeared  on  July  3,  1754.  Hopelessly  out- 
numbered, without  ammunition  for  their  worn- 
out  muskets,  the  colonists  agreed  to  a  parley. 
The  French  were  not  eager  to  fight,  and  al- 
lowed the  English  to  retire  with  their  arms  on 
condition  that  they  should  not  come  to  the 
Ohio  for  a  year.  Thus  nothing  came  of  the 
expedition,  but  Washington  gained  valuable 
experience,  and  for  the  moment  won  a  reputa- 
tion not  only  in  Virginia  but  throughout  the 
colonies  and  even  in  Europe.  Shortly  after  this 
expedition,  the  Virginia  militia  was  reorganized. 
The  result  would  have  been  to  make  Washing- 
ton, the  only  officer  who  had  seen  fighting,  a 
captain  on  a  par  with  numerous  other  officers, 
but  Washington  rightly  resented  this  senseless 
policy,  and  resigned  his  commission.  A  proud 
man,  conscious  of  his  own  strength  and  pur- 
pose, he  was  irritated  by  the  bickerings  in  the 
militia,  and  determined  for  a  time  to  keep  out 
of  military  life. 

The  opportunity  to  reenter  the  army  came 
more  quickly  than  he  expected.  The  campaign 
of  1754  aroused  the  other  colonies,  as  well  as 
the  mother  country.  In  accordance  with  a  gen- 
eral plan  to  attack  the  French,  General  Brad- 
dock  arrived  in  Virginia  late  in  February,  1755, 
with  two  picked  regiments.  Braddock,  learn- 
ing that  Washington  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  in  service  again,  offered  the  young  Virginian 
a  place  on  his  personal  staff  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Washington  accepted  at  once,  and 
threw  himself  into  his  new  work.  The  expedi- 
tion, as  every  school  child  knows,  was  doomed 
to  failure.  After  months  of  delay,  the  army 
finally  moved  forward,  and  on  the  eighth  of 
July  arrived  in  front  of  Fort  Duquesne.  In 
the  attack  Washington  was  everywhere.  He 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  his  coat 
showed  four  bullet  holes.  But  nothing  could 
turn  away  defeat.  After  Braddock  was  mor- 
tally wounded  the  command  fell  on  Washing- 
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ton,  who  rallied  the  defeated  British  soldiers, 
and  drew  them  from  the  field.  Washii^on  it 
waa  who  laid  Braddock  in  the  grave  four  days 
after  the  battle,  and  read  over  the  open  grave 
the  solemn  burial  service  of  the  Church  of 
England.  For  the  next  three  years  Washing- 
ton commanded  all  the  Vii^inia  forces.  What 
he  did  may  be  described  in  his  own  words: 

I  have  been  posted,  then,  for  more  than  twenty 
montha  past,  upon  our  cold  and  barren  frontiers, 
to  perform,  I  think  1  may  say,  ImposaltillltleB : 
that  Is,  to  protect  from  the  cruel  Incursions  of  a 
crafty,  xavage  enemy  a  tine  of  [n habitants,  of 
more  than  350  miles  in  extent,  with  a  force  Inade- 
quate to  the  task. 

For  a  year  after  he  wrot«  this  letter  he  con- 
tinued to  serve,  in  spite  of  maoy  difficulties  in 
front  and  much  narrowness  and  stupidity  behind 


him.  In  1758,  however,  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  resigned  his  command  and  withdrew  to 
Mount  Vernon.  Later  in  the  year,  however, 
after  Pitt  tnok  the  helm  in  England.  Washing- 
ton hiiil  the  tijt.isf action  of  accompanying  the 
British  fiirfe  wliich  entered  the  burning  ruins  of 
Port  Duqiier^ne.  The  fort  was  renamed  Fort 
Pilt,  :ind  on  itj;  i^ite  stands  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  Master  of  Mount  Vernon.    Through  the 
death  of  lii?  half  brot hen  Lawrence's  daughter, 
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Washington  became  the  owner  of  the  estate  of 
Mount  Vernon.  To  these  lands  he  added  lai^ 
tracU  by  bis  marriage  to  Mrs.  Martha  Dand- 
ridge  Custis,  a  charming  young  widow,  pretty, 
intelligent  and  wealthy.  Just  twenty-seven 
when  he  married,  life  must  have  looked  very 
pleasant  to  him.  Already  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  colonies,  he  was  now 
happily  married  and  in  the  poaeesaion  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  so  that  the  financial  strain 
which  bad  often  distressed  him  was  now  re- 
lieved. His  neighbors  testified  to  their  good 
opinion  of  him  by  electing  him  to  the  house  of 
burgesses.  He  made  his  home  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, to  which  he  added  many  acres,  and  by 
careful  management  made  it  one  of  the  best 
plantatiotts  in  the  colonies.  He  loved  country 
life,  the  fresh,  open-air  existence  in  woods  and 
fields.  He  always  had  superb  horees  and 
hounds,  and  in  season  he  bunted  almost  every 
day. 

Mount  Vemon  during  hunting  season  was 
filled  with  guests,  for  Washington,  always  re- 
served and  silent  as  to  himself  and  his  own 
thoughts,  nevertheless  liked  a  houseful  of  peo- 
ple about  him.  On  those  rare  occasions  when 
the  family  dined  alone,  the  event  was  suffi- 
ciently out-of-ordinary  to  call  for  a  special 
note  in  his  diary.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  whole- 
some, many-sided  life.  He  was  active  in  the 
church  vestry  and  in  the  house  of  burgesses. 
It  was  a  Ufe  which  would  have  made  some  men 
rusty  and  useless,  but  it  merely  ripened  Wash- 
ington and  kept  htm  on  a  fine  edge.  He  re- 
mained athletic  and  enduring,  and  his  mind, 
like  his  body,  was  fresh  and  keen. 

During  the  critical  decade  beginning  in  1765 
Washington  said  tittle  in  public,  but  he  thought 
much.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  in- 
troduced into  the  house  of  burgesses  tbe  first 
nonimportation  resolution.  Virginia  as  a  whole 
did  not  live  up  to  the  resolution  tor  many 
months,  but  Washington  would  not  allow  tea 
or  any  of  the  forbidden  articles  in  his  bouse. 
For  a  long  time  Washington  held  aloof  from 
the  extreme  partisans  of  both  sides,  because  he 
felt  that  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies  should  be  only  the  lost  resort.  He 
remained  to  the  very  last  on  friendly  terms 
with  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor,  and 
he  dined  with  the  go\'ernor  and  Lady  Dtinmore 
on  the  very  night  before  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
went  into  effect.  That  day,  June  1,  1774,  was 
appointed  by  the  Committees  of  CoTTespand- 
ence  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  On  May 
31  Washington  dined  with  the  Dunmoree,  but 
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on  June  1  he  fasted  all  day  and  attended  the 
divine  services  requested  by  the  Committees. 

At  the  Virginia  provincial  convention,  held 
at  Williamsburg  on  August  1,  1774,  Washingtcm 
was  foremost  in  insisting  that  the  colonies 
should  have  the  right  of  self-government,  and 
made  one  of  the  few  impulsive  speeches  of  his 
life.  "I  will  raise  a  thousand  men,"  he  said, 
"subsist  them  at  my  own  expense,  m*arch  with 
them,  at  their  head,  for  the  relief  of  Boston." 
The  convention  elected  him  one  of  six  dele- 
gates to  represent  Virginia  in  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress.  In  that  body  he  was  a  silent 
member.  He  took  no  part  in  debates,  had  no 
share  in  the  historic  documents  which  it 
drafted;  yet  in  some  way  his  character  was  im- 
pressed on  all  the  delegates.  Patrick  Henry 
said  of  him,  "If  you  speak  of  solid  information 
and  sound  judgment.  Colonel  Washington  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  the  floor." 

Washington  spent  the  winter  of  1774  and  1775 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  in  April  he  started  again 
for  Philadelphia.  In  the  sessions  of  this  Sec- 
ond Congress  he  appeared  every  day  in  the 
blue  and  bufif  uniform  of  a  Virginia  colonel — 
his  way  of  saying  that  to  his  mind  the  hour  for 
action  had  come.  On  June  15  Congress  unani- 
mously voted  to  make  him  commander-in-chief 
"of  all  the  Continental  forces  raised,  or  to  be 
raised,  for  the  defense  of  American  liberty."  On 
the  next  day  Washington  accepted  the  trust. 
Addressing  the  Congress,  he  said  that  as  no 
pecuniary  consideration  could  have  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  work,  he  must  decline  all  pay 
or  emoluments,  only  looking  to  Congress  to 
pay  his  expenses.  He  at  once  set  out  on  horse- 
back for  Boston,  and  on  July  3,  1775,  standing 
under  the  historic  elm  (see  page  4986),  he 
took  command  of  the  Continental  army  at 
Cambridge. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  army 
over  which  Washington  assumed  command  was 
an  army  by  courtesy.  There  were  about  14,000 
men;  there  was  no  discipline;  the  men  elected 
their  own  officers,  and  did  generally  about  as 
they  pleased.  It  had  no  arms,  no  ammunition, 
no  commissary  department,  no  esprit  de  corps. 
Out  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  Washington 
had  to  weld  an  army.  He  was  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  various  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  with  governors  of  the  colonies  and 
later  of  the  states.  He  had  to  use  every  pos- 
sible weapon  to  force  these  various  officials  to 
grant  the  requests  he  made  from  time  to  time. 

Probably  no  other  great  general  has  waged 
war  successfully  under  as  many  and  as  great 


difficulties.  Nothing  was  right;  there  was  no 
organization  or  coordination,  political,  social, 
economic,  militaiy — and  as  soon  as  Washington 
contrived  one  or  the  other  somebody  was  sure 
to  threaten  its  existence  or  actually  destroy  it. 
He  knew  scarcely  from  one  day  to  the  next 
how  many  men  comprised  his  army.  Men 
from  each  state  enlisted  for  varying  terms,  pay 
was  small  and  irregular,  desertions  were  made 
by  the  wholesale.  There  was  incessant  quarrel- 
ing among  the  troops,  and  sectional  jealousies 
caused  all  kinds  of  plots;  but  through  it  all 
rode  the  chief,  sometimes  irritated— on  one  or 
two  rare  occasions  he  is  said  even  to  have 
cursed — but  for  the  most  part  hopeful,  calm, 
tactful,  patient,  judicial. 

In  spite  of  all  these  handicaps,  Washington 
proved  himself  a  brilliant  tactician.  The  at- 
tempt to  take  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  1775 
was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  brilliant 
schemes  of  the  war.  It  failed,  but  it  revealed 
the  great  soldier.  Again,  in  the  Trenton  cam- 
paign, Washington  saw  the  desperate  need  of 
taking  the  last  chance;  and  he  never  failed  to 
time  military  with  political  needs.  The  Tren- 
ton campaign  revealed  the  man  who  recog- 
nized the  supreme  moment,  when  everything 
must  be  risked  to  save  the  state.  The  victories 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton  were  decisive  bat- 
tles; but  for  them  the  Revolution  would  almost 
surely  have  been  snufifed  out.  Washington  was 
one  of  the  great  generals  who  knew  how  to  re- 
treat, when  to  retreat  and  when  to  halt.  When 
the  enemy  least  expected  him  to  resist,  he  not 
merely  halted,  but  assumed  the  offensive,  as  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton.  To  the  very  end,  at 
Yorktown,  his  tactics  were  those  of  a  master. 

Like  a  few  other  great  commanders,  like 
Napoleon  and  Lee,  for  example,  Washington 
stands  out  among  military  leaders  for  the  de- 
votion he  inspired  in  his  men.  This  devotion 
he  returned,  and  added  to  it  a  comprehension 
of  their  difficulties  and  sorrows  which  they 
could  not  reciprocate.  When  the  army  was 
about  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  remon- 
strated, saying  that  the  army  should  remain  in 
the  field.  To  them  Washington  replied  in  a 
letter  which  must  have  reached  their  con- 
sciences. After  pointing  out  the  failure  of 
Pennsylvania  to  supply  men,  food  and  clothing, 
he  continued  as  follows: 

But  what  makes  this  matter  still  more  extraor- 
dinary  In   my   eyes   Is   that   these   very   gentle-' 
men  should  think  a  winter's  campaign  and  the 
covering  of  these  states  from  the  Invasion  of  an 
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enemy  so  easy  and  practicable  a  business.  I  can 
answer  those  gentlemen  that  it  is  a  much  easier 
and  less  distressing:  thins  to  draw  remonstrances 
In  a  comfortable  room,  by  a  good  fireside,  than  to 
occupy  a  cold,  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost 
and  snow,  without  clothes  or  blankets.  However, 
although  they  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  the 
naked  and  distressed  soldiers.  I  feel  superabun- 
dantly for  them,  and  from  my  soul  I  pity  those 
miseries  which  it  is  neither  In  my  power  to  re- 
lieve or  prevent. 

This  was  good,  plain  English,  and  here  was 
a  man  who  was  not  a  safe  person  to  oppose  too 
far.  His  soldiers  knew  that  he  felt  for  them 
and  that  he  did  for  them  all  that  was  humanly 
possible,  and  for  him  they  suffered  as  they 
would  for  no  other  leader.  But  when  the  war 
was  over,  Washington  asked  nothing  more  than 
peace  and  quiet  for  himself  and  justice  for  his 


soldiers.  He  urged  Congress  to  pay  their 
claims,  and  then,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1783, 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life. 

In  the  interval  which  then  elapsed  before 
Washington  was  recalled  from  Mount  Vernon 
to  become  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  found  plenty  to  do  on  his  planta- 
tion. His  personal  affairs  had  suffered  much 
for  lack  of  attention,  and  he  was  also  interested 
in  the  course  of  public  affairs.  It  was  natural 
that  Virginia  should  send  him  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
in  1787,  and  equally  natural  that  he  should  be 
chosen  to  preside  over  that  body.  Then,  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  Presidency. 


The  Administration  of  George  Washington 


That  the  labors  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention would  have  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  without  the  assistance  of 
George  Washington  is  doubtful.  After  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  he  labored  constantly, 
chiefly  by  letters  to  his  friends,  to  arouse  pub- 
lic opinion  in  its  favor.  Certainly  without  his 
support  the  Constitution  would  have  been  de- 
feated in  Virginia,  and  without  Virginia  the 
new  plan  would  almost  surely  have  failed. 
Then,  when  the  great  experiment  was  about 
to  begin,  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  again 
take  the  chief  command.  Without  any  seeking 
on  his  part,  the  Presidency  was  placed  on  his 
shoulders  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Elec- 
toral College.  John  Adams  was  elected  Vice- 
President.  Washington  left  Mount  Vernon  for 
the  North  on  April  16,  1789.  He  wrote  in  his 
diary: 

About  ten  o'clock  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, to  private  life,  and  to  domestic  felicity ;  and 
with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more  anxious  and 
painful  sensations  than  I  have  words  to  express, 
set  out  for  New  York,  with  the  best  disposition 
to  render  service  to  my  country.  In  obedience  to 
its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its  ex- 
pectations. 

From  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  it  was  a 
long,  triumphal  procession.  The  roads  were 
lined  with  people  to  see  him  pass.  In  the  vil- 
lages all  work  stopped,  bells  were  rung  and  guns 
were  fired,  and  flowers  were  scattered  in  his 
path.  Through  it  all  Washington  was  pro- 
foundly moved,  but  sober  and  almost  sad.  To 
his  constant  friend,  his  diary,  he  confided  that 
the  ovations  filled  his  mind  with  "sensations  as 
painful  (considering  the  reverse  of  this  scene. 


which  may  be  the  case  after  all  my  labors  to 
do  good)  as  they  were  pleasing."  In  other 
words,  he  was  thinking  more  of  the  greatness  of 
his  task  th£in  of  his  present  glory.  He  was 
inaugurated  on  April  30.  After  taking  the 
oath  of  office  on  the  balcony  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  he  withdrew  into  the  Chamber  and 
read  his  inaugural  address  to  the  assembled 
Congress. 

Organizing  the  Government.  With  character- 
istic thoroughness  Washington  at  once  under- 
took to  inform  himself  of  the  details  of  his  new 
task.  He  personally  supervised  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  different  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  interesting  that  his  Cabinet, 
which  included  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Henry  Knox  and  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, was  not  appointed  until  September, 
more  than  four  months  after  Washington  took 
office. 

The  three  great  events  of  Washington's  first 
term  were  the  adoption  in  1789  of  the  first 
import  tariff,  following  Hamilton's  famous  Re- 
port on  Manufactures;  second,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and 
third,  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts  and 
the  funding  of  the  national  debt.  All  three, 
measures  were  largely  the  work  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  (See  Tariff;  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  Hamilton,  Alexander.)  The  contro- 
versy over  the  assumption  of  state  debts  was 
linked  with  the  question  of  the  location  of  the 
national  capital.  By  clever  manipulation  votes 
for  the  assumption  were  secured  on  condition 
that  the  capital  should  be  located  in  the  South. 
Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
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meat  North  Carolina  ratified  the  Constitution, 
and  JD  1700  Rhode  Island,  the  la^  of  the 
original  thirtecD,  did  the  same.  The  Union  waa 
further  enlar^ed'by  the  admission  of  Vermont 
in  1791  and  Kentucky  in  1792.  In  September, 
1789,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  came 
into  existence.  About  the  same  time  the  na- 
tional mint  waa  established  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  decimal  system  of  coinage  waa  adopted. 
In  1791  the  first  ten  AmendmeotB  to  the  Con- 
stitution were  adopted.  Benjamin  Franklin 
died  in  1790. 

The  Huceesa  of  the  first  administration,  par- 
ticularly the  President's  tact  in  reconcilii^ 
personal  and  political  differences  among  the 
leading  public  men,  and  also  his  skill  in  organi- 
zation, led  to  a  general  demand  that  Washing- 
ton, in  spite  of  his  personal  reluctance,  should 
accept  a  second  term,  Washington  finally 
yielded,  was  unanimously  reelected,  and  on 
March  4,  1793,  waa  inaugurated  a  second  time. 

The  Second  Term.  Washington's  first  term, 
though  troubled  in  certain  aspects,  was  peace- 
ful. The  country  was  giving  its  time  to  organi- 
zation. From  the  very  beginning  of  his  sec- 
ond term,  there  was  a  distinct  change.  The 
United  States  was  drawn  into  the  complications 
of  European  politics.  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  at  war,  and  there  waa  one  taction  in  the 
United  Stakes  which  argued  that  gratitude,  if 
nothing  more,  demanded  that  the  United  States 
should  assist  its  late  ally.  A  second  party  op- 
posed participation  in  the  war,  or  even  favored 
giving  support  to  England,  Washington  issued 
a  proclamation  of  neutraJity,  which  was  insult- 
ingly ignored  by  Citizen  Genet  <see  Gknet, 
Edmond),  The  Genet  incident  waa  followed  by 
the  Jay  Treaty  (1795),  which  enraged  those 
who  approved  of  Genet's  activities.  But 
throughout  all  the  turmoil  Washington  held 
fast  to  his  purpose  and  saved  the  country  from 
"entangling  alliances"  which  would  probably 
have  endangered  the  independence  of  the  new 
republic. 

Noteworthy  among  the  other  events  of  this 
terra  was  the  Whisky  Insurrection  (which  see) 
in  Pennsylvania,  The  effective  assertion  of 
Federal  authority  against  the  malcontents  in 
,  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  the  administration,  for  it  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  government  had  power  and 
could  wield  it.  Relations  with  the  Indians 
troubled.  General  Harmar  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  against  them  in  the  North- 
west in  1790,  and  General  Saint  Clair  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat  in  1791,  but  Anthony  Wayne 
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gained  a  victory  over  them  in  the  Battle  of 
Fallen  Timbere  in  I7M.  In  the  next  year  two 
ttnportant  treatiee  were  negotiated;  one  pro- 
vided iar  the  cession  of  25,000  square  nules  by 
the  Indians;  the  other  gave  the  United  Statei 
the  free  navigation  of  the  lower  Miasiaaippi, 
then  owned  by  Spain. 

In  political  matters  Washington's  second 
term  was  marked  by  the  widening  of  the 
breech  between  Hamilton  and  JeSereon  and  the 
gradual  development  of  two  oppo«ing  paittes. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whit- 
ney in  1793,  which  was  destined  to  bring  about 
an  industrial  revolution,  was  no  less  important, 
in  its  political  as  well  as  economic  results,  than 
the  organisation  of  political  parties.  The  Ya- 
Koo  Land  Frauds  (17M),  the  sale  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  by  Connecticut  in  1794,  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1793  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  v».  Georgia 
(which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution) ;  organisation 
in  1789  and  1795  of  several  counties  in  Illinois, 
then  the  outposts  of  the  West ;  the  construction 
of  the  first  woolen  mill  in  Massachusetts 
(1794) ;  and  the  admission  of  Tennessee  C1796) 
to  the  Union,  are  all  worthy  of  special  nention. 

On  September  17, 1706,  Washington  delivered 
the  historic  "Farewell  Address,"  which  stands 
with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  his  Sec- 
ond Inaugural  Address  and  the  war  messages  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  amoi^  the  gems  of  American 
thought. 

Bs  Americans  [he  aald].  Let  there  be  no  sec- 
Clonallsm,  no  North,  South,  East  or  West :  you  are 
all  dependent  ore  on  another,  and  ahouid  be  one 

In    union Beware    of   the   banetui 

effects  of  party  spirit  and  of  the  ruin  to  which  Its 
extremes  must  lead.  Do  not  pncourage  party 
flpirlt,  but  use  every  effort  fo  mitigate  and  as- 
suage  It.  Keep  the  departments  of  Bovemment 
separate,  promote  education,  cherish  the  public 
credit,    avoid    debt.      Observe    Justice    snd    good 
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His  Last  Days.  At  the  end  of  his  second 
term  Washington  returned  to  live  at  Mount 
Vernon.  He  found  hia  estate  in  sore  need  of 
his  attention,  and  in  a  letter  written  a  month  ' 
after  his  return  he  said  that  he  was  "already 
surrounded  by  joiners,  masons,  and  painters; 
and  such  is  my  anxiety  to  get  out  of  their 
hands,  that  I  have  scarcely  a  room  to  put  a 
friend  into  or  sit  in  myself  without  the  music 
of  hammers  or  the  odoriferous  scent  of  paint." 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GEORGE 
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Outline 


I.    Early  Life 

(1)  Birth  and  family 

(a)  The  family  in  Ensrland 

(b)  Hifl  ancestors  in  America 

(2)  Boyhood 

(a)  Education 

(b)  Leadership  amongr  friends 

(3)  Study  of  surveying: 

( 4 )  His  first  work 

(5)  Years  as  surveyor 

II.    Early  Military  Actlvftlea 

(1)  Dan^rous  mission  to  the  French 

(2)  Preliminary  skirmishes  with  the 

French 

(3)  Braddock's  campaign 

Iir.    Happy' Years  aa  Private  Cltlsen 

( 1 )  Mount  Vernon  acquired 

(2)  Marriage 

(3)  Mode  of  life  at  Mount  Vernon 

IV.  Early  PvbUc  Life 

(1)  In  Virginia  house  of  burgesses 

(2)  In  First  Continental  Congress 

(3)  In  Second  Continental  Congrress 

( 4 )  Appointed  commander-in-chief  of  con- 

tinental forces 

V.   The  Revolotlonary  War 

(1)  Difflculties  to  overcome 

(2)  Battles  fought 


( 3 )  Eminent  qualities  as  general 

(4)  Attitude  of  soldiers  towards  him 

(5)  Part  in  Constitutional  Convention 

VI.  Administration 

( 1 )  Triumphal  Journey  to  New  York 

(2)  Organizing  the  government 
(a)  Appointment  of  Cabinet 

(3)  Domestic  events 

(a)  First  Import  tariff  adopted 

(b)  Bank  of  United  States  established 

(c)  National  debt  funded 

(d)  Location  of  capital  decided  upon 

(e)  Constitution    ratified    by    last    of 

thirteen  colonies 

(f)  Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 

see admitted 

(g)  Supreme  Court  established 
(h)   National  mint  established 

(1)    First  eleven  amendments  adopted 

(  J  )    Whisky  Insurrection 

(k)  Indian  troubles 

(1)    Development  of  opposing  parties 

(m)  Yazoo  Land  Frauds 

(4)  Foreign  complications 

(a)  Genet  incident 

(b)  Jay  Treaty 

(c)  Treaty  with  Spain 

(5)  General  affairs 

(a)  Death  of  Franklin 

(b)  Cotton  gin  Invented 


Questions 

What  was  the  attitude  of  Washington's  soldiers  toward  their  chief?  Relate  an 
incident  which  shows  this  attitude  was  justified. 

How  many  votes  were  cast  against  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  first  election 
to  the  Presidency?    At  his  second? 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement  "General  Washington  is  known  to  us,  and 
President  Washington;  but  George  Washington  is  an  unknown  man?" 

What  story  that  has  been  constantly  told  about  Washington  for  many  years  has 
absolutely  no  foundation  in  fact? 

Do  you  think  you  would  have  liked  George  Washington  as  a  boy?    Why? 

When  did  Washington  resign  his  commission,  and  why?  When  did  he  reenter 
the  army? 

What  famous  man  declared  that  Washington  was  "unquestionably  the  greatest 
man"  in  a  certain  assembly?    What  was  the  assembly? 

What  showed  Washington's  unselfish  patriotism  in  his  acceptance  of  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief? 
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From  the  cares  of  a  Virginia  landlord  his  at- 
tention waa  Hoon  distracted  in  1798  by  rumors 
of  war  with  France.  Reluctaatly  he  accepted 
appointment  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  pro- 
visional army,  and  for  many  months  busied 
himself  with  the  details  of  organising  this  new 
force.  When  the  danger  was  past  he  returned 
to  his  uaual  round  of  duties  at  Mount  Vernon. 
There,  on  December  12,  1790,  he  was  exposed 
in  the  saddle  for  several  hours  to  cold  and 
snow,  with  the  result  that  he  had  an  attack  of 
acute  laryngitis.  The  disease  was  a  simple  one, 
but  according  to  the  methods  of  the  time  the 
chief  remedy,  which  was  useless,  was  bleeding. 
The  physicians  called  it  quinsy,  but  in  fact 
Washington  was  being  slowly  strangled  to 
death  by  the  closing  of  his  throat.  His  sufier- 
ings  were  acute,  but  he  bore  them  quietly,  gave 
his  last  instructions  clearly  and  concisely,  and 
at  the  very  moment  of  death  was  taking  his 
own  pulse.  About  ten  o'clock  on  the  last  day 
of  the  last  month  of  the  old  century,  December 
31,  1799,  he  passed  away. 

The  news  of  his  death  caused  mourning  in 
Europe  as  in  America,  The  armies  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  fleets  of  England  alike  paid  honor 
to  his  memory.  And  the  tribute  of  bis  old 
friend  "Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee,  was  almost 
worth  dying  for: 

First   In   war,   HtbI   In   peace,   and   first  In    the 

He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Mount 
Vernon,  where  three  years  later  Martha  Wash- 
ington was  laid  to  rest  beside  him.      wj'.z. 
Consult  Lodge's 

Qeorpe  Washing- 
ton; Carrln^on'a 
Wo*  MBffloB,    I  h  e 

Washington    In 
DometHc     Life; 
IrvlnB'B     Life     of    % 
Waihlnoton.  '* 

WASHING- 
TON, Martha 
(1732-1802).  the 

wife  of  George 
Washington  and 
the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  planter, 
John  Dandridge, 
was  bom  in  New       MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

Kent  County,  Va.,  in  May,  1732.    At  the  age 
of  seventeen  she  was  married  to  Daniel  Parke 

f'^"~'ia,  and  in  1739  to  Washington.  No  children 
bom  to  them,  but  the  son  of  her  son  by 
iret  husband  was  adopted  by  Washington, 
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and  bore  the  name  of  George  Washington  Parice 
Custia.  During  the  war  she  aided  the  American 
soldiers  in  every  way  possible,  and  when  Wash- 
ington became  President  she  made  a  charming 
and  extremely  popular  hostess.  The  courtesy 
title  of  "Lady  Washington"  waa  bestowed  on 
her  by  general  consent.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  lived  at  Mount  Vemon  for  the  three 
remaining  years  of  her  life. 

WASHINGTON,  Pa„  a  borough  and  the 
county  seat  of  Washington  County,  located  in 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  state,  thirty-two 
miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  interurban  line,  and  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  West  Virginia  boundary  line. 
Railroads  entering  the  borough  are  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis,  the 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  and  the  Waynesburg  & 
Washington,  The  population  increased  from 
18,778  in  1910  to  21,618  in  1916  {Federal  esti- 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  place  in- 
clude Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  Trinity 
Hall,  a.  military  school,  and  Washington  Female 
Seminary.  Features  of  note  are  a  Federal 
building,  completed  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  $60,- 
000,  a  courthouse,  costing  91,000,000,  a  public 
libr(try,  two  hospitals,  a  sanatorium  and  Wash- 
ington and  Colt^e  parks.  Oil  wells  and  coal 
mines  are  the  natural  wealth  of  the  section,  and 
in  the  town  there  are  manufactories  of  glass, 
tin  plate,  window  glass,  clay  pottery,  tubing, 
baby  carriages  and  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products.  The  settlement,  first  called  Basset- 
town,  received  the  name  of  Washington  in  1784. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  township  in  1810,  and 
became  a  borough  in  1652,  Washington  is  in 
the  section  where  occurred  the  Whisky  Insur- 
rection (which  see)  in  1794,  c.M.s. 

WASHINGTON,  Treaty  of,  a  treaty  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  1871,  which  provided  a  means  for  the  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  the  Alabama  Claims,  the 
Northwest  boundary  controversy  and  conflict- 
ing fishing  rights  in  the  Pacific.  The  commis- 
sion, which  consisted  of  five  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  an  equal  number  from 
Great  Britain,  met  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
May  8,  and  held  thirty-eight  sessions.  The 
treaty,  which  was  proclaimed  on  July  4,  re- 
ferred the  Alabama  Claims  to  a  special  court 
to  be  assembled  at  Geneva  (see  Alabama,  Tbe; 
Geneva  Arbitbation).  The  troublesome  Nortb- 
westem  fishery  dispute  was  referred  to  a  mixed 
commission,  and  the  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  Northwestern  boundary  was  submitted  to 
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the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  commission 
further  declared  certain  regulations  with  regard 
to  neutrality  in  war. 

WASHINGTON,  University  of,  at  Seattle,  a 
state  coeducational  institution  beautifully  lo- 
cated on  a  campus  of  355  acres  on  the  shores 
of  lakes  Washington  and  Union.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1861,  but  it  was  not  until  1877  that  four 
years  of  college  work  were  given.  Since  the 
admission  of  Washington  as  a  state,  in  1889,  the 
university  has  shown  remarkable  development. 
The  institution  is  organized  into  the  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences,  engineering,  forestry,  law, 
mines  and  pharmacy,  the  graduate  school  and 
the  summer  school.  The  university  cooperates 
with  the  United  States  government  in  military 
training,  mine-rescue  training,  timber  testing, 
geological  surveying  and  the  utilization  of  for- 
est products.  Through  the  gifts  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  held  on  the  campus 
in  1909,  the  school  came  into  possession  of 
some  very  valuTible  buildings  and  displays. 
The  faculty  numbers  over  200,  and  the  stu- 
dent enrolment  is  about  4,000.  There  is  a  li- 
brary of  77,785  volumes. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY,  a 
coeducational  school  located  at  Lexington,  Va., 
which  is  indebted  greatly  to  both  of  the  illus- 
trious Americans  for  whom  it  is  named.  It  was 
founded  in  1749  as  Augusta  Academy  by  a 
company  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  received 
from  General  Washington  its  first  significant 
gift — stock  in  a  canal  company  presented  to 
him  by  Virginia  in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished service  during  the  Revolution.  The 
university  still  realizes  $3,000  annually  from 
this  gift.  In  1798  the  name  was  changed  to 
Washington  Academy,  and  in  1813  to  Wash- 
ington College.  Lee,  with  characteristic  devo- 
tion and  energy  after  the  War  of  Secession, 
immediat<}ly  took  up  a  definite  burden,  the  re- 
building of  Washington  College.  For  five  years 
(1865-1870)  he  served  as  its  president  (see  page 
3368),  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  later  de- 
velopment. In  1871,  the  year  following  Lee^s 
death,  the  school  was  given  its  present  name. 
It  is  organized  into  a  college,  a  school  of  com- 
merce, a  school  of  applied  science  and  a  law 
school.  There  are  about  thirty  instnictors,  and 
over  500  students.  The  library  contains  50,0(X) 
volumes. 

WASHINGTON  ARCH,  a  granite  memorial 
building  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
Washington  Square,  New  York,  at  the  head  of 
Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  erected  in  1889,  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  the  inauguration 
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of  George  Washington  as  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  design  was  made  by  Stan- 
ford White,  and  the  entire  cost  of  construction  -. 
was  $128,000,  which  was  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription. The  structure  as  a  whole  is  77  feet 
in  height  and  62  feet  in  breadth,  while  the  sin- 
gle archway  is  47  by  30  feet.  See  illustration, 
page  4206. 

WASHINGTON  ELM.  Visitors  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  are  always  interested  in  an  old 
elm  that  stands  near  the  northwest  comer  of 
tho^Common.  On  a  stone  slab  at  the  base  they 
may  read  this  inscription:  "Under  this  tree 
Washington  took  the  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  July  3,  1775."  In  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  the  famous  Washington  Elm  was 
a  noble  tree  with  wide-spreading  branches,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  has  now  fallen  into  de- 
cay.   See  illustration,  page  4986. 

WASHINGTON  MONUMENT,  a  huge  obe- 
lisk in  Washington,  D.  C,  erected  in  honor  of 
George  Washington.  It  stands  in  a  spacious 
park,  south  of  the  White  House  grounds,  near 
the  Potomac  River.  Some  such  memorial  was 
proposed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent, but  actual  work  on  it  did  not  begin  until 
1848.  For  seven  years  construction  proceeded, 
but  was  then  interrupted  on  account  of  short- 
age of  funds  and  was  not  taken  up' again  until 
1878.  From  that  time  work  on  it  was  pushed, 
and  by  February  22,  1885,  the  monument  was 
ready  for  dedication.  The  early  part  of  the 
work  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument  Society,  but  in  1877  the 
funds  and  the  responsibility  were  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  government.  The  total 
cost  was  nearly  $1,200,000,  most  of  which  was 
met  by  Congressional  appropriation,  though  a 
portion  was  collected  by  popular  subscription. 

The  monument  is  a  shaft  of  masonry,  the 
tallest  in  the  world,  its  total  height  being  555 
feet,  five  and  one-eighth  inches.  It  is  fifty- 
five  feet  square  at  the  bottom  and  thirty-four 
at  the  top,  and  the  pyramid  which  forms  the 
apex  is  fifty-five  feet  in  height.  The  whole 
structure  weighs  43,633  tons.  The  outside  is 
faced  with  Maryland  marble,  pure  white,  and 
the  tip  is  protected  with  a  cap  of  aluminum. 
On  the  inner  walls  are  set  stones  and  tablets 
which  were  contributed  by  different  states, 
countries,  cities  and  societies,  and  many  of 
these  have  a  most  interesting  history.-  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  stone  from  the  old  Greek 
Parthenon,  one  from  Vesuvius,  one  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Carthage;  others  came  from 
historic  scenes  iii  the  life  of  Washington  him- 
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self.  Churches  arc  well  represented  by  memo- 
rial tablets,  and  such  societies  as  the  Masons 
and  the  Odd  Fellows  sent  like  contributions. 
The  interior  of  the  shaft  ia  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  may  be  ascended  either  by  means 


of  the  900  steps,  or  by  a  spacious  elevator.  At 
a  height  of  504  feet  above  the  ground  there  are 
openings  which  afford  a  splendid  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  of  the  city  which  lies 
below;  beyond  this  point  visitor  cannot  as- 
cend. A,MC  C. 

WASHIKGTOH  UHIVERSITY,  at  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  coeducational  school,  chartered 
in  1863,  It  was  first  organiied  by  Dr.  William 
Greenleaf  Eliot,  who  stipulated  that  it  was  to 
be  nonsectarian  and  nonpartisan.     The  original 

■Eliot  Seminary,  was  by  the  founder's  rc- 
h^ued  to  Washington  University.  The 
^^h  school  was  carried  on  in  several 
^Hta  of  the  city  until  1905,  when  all 


departmenta  were  removed  to  the  present  locu- 
tion. As  early  m  1894  a  large  tract  of  land, 
then  outside  the  city  limits,  was  purchased,  ftnd 
by  1002  there  had  been  erected  ten  beautiful 
granit«  buildings.  These  and  the  grounds  were 
leased  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
At  iu  close  they  were  occupied  by  the  univer- 
sity, and  are  now  the  western  portion  of  beauti- 
ful Forest  Park,  a  part  of  the  splendid  park  and 
boulevard  system  of  Saint  Louis.    - 

The  university  ia  organised  into  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  {Including  engineering  and 
architecture), school  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
line  arta  and  social  economy,  and  the  Henry 
Shaw  School  of  Botany.  Professional  degrees 
in  engineering  are  not  conferred  until  after  at 
least  three  years  of  successful  active  practice. 
There  are  about  230  instructors,  and  the  stu- 
dent registration  is  over  2,000.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  exceeds  161,500. 

WASHITA,  or  OUACHITA,  uxihth-itaiB, 
RIVER,  a  river  which  rises  in  Western  Arkan- 
sas, flows  east  and  then  south  into  Louisiana, 
and  joins  the  Red  River  about  fifteen  miles 
above  the  MissiBsippi.  It  is  navigable  for  about 
350  miles,  as  far  as  Camden,  Ark.,  the  year 
round.  Smaller  boats,  and  large  boats  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  can  ascend  seventy  miles 
farther  to  Arkadelpbia.  The  Washita  is  about 
500  miles  in  length. 

WASP,  a  flying  insect  which  commonly  is 
found  in  colonies  which  live  only  one  summer. 
Wasps  are  usually  black,  with  yellow  markings; 
those  called  homeU  have  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
females  have  a  powerful  sting.  In  the  fall  a 
colony  deserts  its  nest,  and  all 
the  members  perish  except  a 
few  females,  which  are  to  be- 
come mothers  of  new  colonies. 
These  pass  the  winter  beneath 
stones  or  in  hollow  trees.  In 
the  spring  the  mother  builds  f'ACE  of  a 
a  nest  of  chewed  wood  or  pa-  WASP 

per  in  a  tree,  or  under  the  ground.  She  first 
hangs  a  pillar,  then  attaches  at  the  bottom 
three  cuplike  cells,  and  lays  an  egg  in  each. 
She  then  builds  more  cells  and  lays  more  eggs, 
and  as  the  eggs  hatch  into  grubs,  she  keeps 
them  supplied  with  food,  consisting  of  chewed 
insects  or  hooey.  As  fast  as  the  larvae  become 
wasps  their  cells  are  cleaned  and  more  eggs  are 
laid.  The  wasps  hatched  during  the  first  half 
of  the  summer  are  imperfectly  developed ;  they 
are  workers,  and  help  build  the  neat  and  feed 
the  larvae.  In  a  season  of  warm  weather  and 
plentiful  food  a  wasp  nest  may  contain  30,000 
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members.    Wasps  are  useful  in  decreasing  the 

number  of  flies  and  smaller  insects. 

Consult  Morlejr's  W<iaps  and  Their  Ways;  Dun- 
can's Beea,  Wasps  and  Anta. 

WATAUGA,  wahtaw'ga,  ASSOCIATION,  a 

party  of  settlers  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, who  drew  up  the  first  written  constitu- 
tion adopted  in  America.  When  in  1768  the 
Six  Nations  by  treaty  surrendered  all  claim  to 
the  lands  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Ten- 
nessee rivers,  settlers  from  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania crossed  into  the  territory  and  in  1769 
established  a  colony  on  the  shore  of  the  Wa- 
tauga River.  Three  years  later  the  Watauga 
Association  was  formed,  and  Articles  were 
drawn  up,  providing  for  an  executive  council 
of  five,  a  legislative  body  of  thirteen,  a  sheriff 
and  an  attorney.  None  who  had  not  signed  the 
Articles,  however,  was  held  to  be  under  their 
jurisdiction,  and  desperadoes  from  the  neigh- 
boring states,  especially  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  flocked  to  the  settlement.  In  1776 
the  community,  under  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton District,  was  permitted  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  and 
eventually  it  became  a  part  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee. 

WATCH,  a  portable  instrument  for  measur- 
ing time,  invented  about  the  year  1500  by  Peter 
Hele,  a  clock  maker  of  Nuremberg,  Germany. 
A  watch  is  constructed  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  a  clock.  As  the  ordinary  watch 
is  much  smaller  than  a  clock,  its  parts  are 
smaller  and  require  much  nicer  adjustment. 
The  number  of  wheels  and  their  arrangement 
corresponds  closely  in  clocks  and  watches,  but 
there  is  one  important  difference  in  the  mecha- 
nism— a  watch  is  regulated  by  a  hairspring  and 
balance  wheel,  whereas  a  clock  is  regulated  by 
a  pendulum.  Most  men  carry  their  watches 
in  their  pockets,  but  women  usually  wear  them 
in  one  of  three  other  ways,  either  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  a  chain,  pinned  to  the  dress 
or  waist,  or  fastened  to  a  bracelet  around  the 
wrist.  Bracelet  or  wrist  watches  have  become 
very  popular;  women  in  great  numbers  wear 
them,  soldiers  prefer  them,  because  of  con- 
venience, and  a  few  men  in  civil  life  wear 
them. 

As  the  first  essential  of  a  watch  is  porta- 
bility— that  is,  it  must  be  small  and  must  run 
correctly  when  being  carried  in  any  position — 
the  early  clock  maker  who  set  out  to  make 
such  a  timepiece  was  confronted  by  two  great 
difficulties;  first,  all  the  parts  had  to  be  made 
by  hand;  second,  a  new  motive  power  had  to 


be  found,  for  a  weight  could  only  be  used  in  a 
clock,  which  always  stood  erect.  The  first  dif- 
ficulty was  soon  overcome  by  training  skilled 
watch  makers,  and  the  second  by  the  invention 
of  the  mainspring,  about  the  year  1500.  At 
'first  a  straight  spring  was  used,  but  this  soon 
gave  way  to  a  coiled  spring.  The  earliest 
watches  bore  little  resemblance  to  those  now 
manufactured;  peculiarity  of  any  kind  seems 
to  have  been  considered  more  desirable  than 
accuracy  in  keeping  time.  These  early  watches 
were  really  expensive  toys. 

In  the  course  of  years,  however,  the  practical 
value  of  these  toys  led  to  many  improvements. 
The  earliest  watches  had  only  the  hour  hands; 
the  minute  hand  was  an  easy  step  forward. 
Enamel  dials  were  first  used  about  1650,  and  a 
few  years  later  the  hairspring,  was  added  to  the 
balance  wheel.  About  1700  it  was  discovered 
that  garnet,  ruby  and  other  precious  stones, 
though  costly,  made  the  best  pivot  bearings. 
All  high-grade  watches  now  have  "jeweled 
movements."  The  last  great  improvement  was 
the  invention  of  automatic  machinery  for  mak- 
ing the  parts  of  a  watch.  Machinery  made  pos- 
sible the  standardizing  of  watch  manufacture, 
and  has  made  watch  repairing,  though  still 
delicate  work,  a  comparatively  simple  task,  be- 
cause all  the  parts  of  a  machine-made  watch 
can  be  readily  duplicated. 

Many  of  these  early  watches  are  still  in  ex- 
istence, but  few  of  them  are  in  use.  The  life 
of  a  watch  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate. 
With  careful  use  and  occasional  cleaning  and 
repairs,  a  medium-priced  watch  will  outlive  any 
man  and  will  frequently  be  an  heirloom  for  his 
children  and  their  children.  Most  old  watches 
now  in  existence  are  clumsy  in  appearance  and 
unreliable  as  timekeepers,  if  compared  with  a 
modem  watch.  So  great,  however,  are  the  im- 
provements which  have  resulted  from  the  per- 
fection of  watch-making  machinery,  that  a 
good  watch  made  in  1900  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  keep  good  time  in  1950  or  even 
in  2000.  Most  watchmakers  guarantee  their 
watches  for  at  least  one  year,  and  make  repairs 
without  charge,  if  any  are  necessary  within 
that  time. 

A  watch  consists  of  two  parts,  the  case  and  the 
works.  The  case  is  usually  of  metal,  gold,  sil- 
ver or  platinum  being  commonly  used  except 
in  the  cheaper  watches,  whose  cases  are  made 
of  nickel,  gun  metal  or  various  alloys.  The 
cases  are  often  elaborately  engraved,  and  ladies' 
watches  are  frequently  set  with  precious  stones. 
Many  watches  are  made  with  a  hinged  cover 
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to  protect  the  face ;  this  style  is  called  a  hurU- 
ing  case,  becauae  such  covers  were  once  used 
almoet  exclusively  on  wsitches  cBtried  to  the 
buDt.  If  the  face  is  unprotected  by  such  a 
cover,  the  watch  is  called  open-faeed. 

The  works,  commouly  called  the  movement, 
conaiBta  of  a  traitt  of  wheels,  the  spring  which 
turns  them,  and  the  escapement  which  regu- 
lates their  speed.     The  train  of  wheels  oper- 


wheel,   always   In   < 


3rlve  second,   minute 
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ates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  wheels  of  a 
clock.  The  second  hand  is  attached  to  a  wheel 
which  revolves  once  a  minute,  the  minute  hand 
once  an  hour,  and  the  hour  hand  once  in 
twelve  houiB.  These  various  wheels  are  con- 
nected by  pinioos,  as  shown  in  the  illustration; 
the  number  of  teeth  on  both  pinion  and  wheel 
are  arranged  to  give  the  proper  number  of 
revolutions.  The  largest  of  the  wheels,  known 
as  the  barrel,  contains  the  mainspring,  whose 
unwinding  turns  the  barrel.  The  barrel  is  con- 
nected with  the  stem-winding  device,  A  little 
click  or  tooth  catches  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet 
on  the  barrel  and  prevents  it  from  slipping. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  train  is  the  escape- 
ment, consisting  of  the  escape  wheel,  the  pal- 
let, the  fork,  roller  and  roller  pin,  balance 
fckWlinJ  and  hairspring.  This  device  controls  the 
E  the  whole  train  of  wheels  and 
«  of  the  pendulum  in 
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The  escape  wheel  has  fifteen  hooks  or  teeth. 
The  pallet  is  an  anchorlike  piece,  with  two 
horns  BO  shaped  that  flrst  one  and  then  the 
other  grips  a  tooth  of  the  escape  wheel.  These 
horns  allow  only  one  tooth  at  a  time  to  slip 
by.  The  pallet  is  fastened  to  a  fork,  which  in 
turn  is  fastened  to  the  balance  wheel  by  means 
of  a  small  disk  called  the  roller.  The  roller  pin 
alternately  holds  and.  releases  tlie  fork,  thus 
allowing  the  escape  wheel  to  turn  and  setting 
the  entire  train  of  wheels  in  motion.  The  bal- 
ance wheel  takes  the  place  in  watches  that  was 
once  taken  by  the  balance  and  the  pendulum  in 
clocks.  It  is  made  so  that  it  balances  per- 
fectly, its  weight  being  equally  distributed 
throughout  its  circumference.  The  tiny  screws 
on  ita  rim  are  put  in  for  this  purpose  and  also 
to  give  the  weight  necessary  for  18,000  vibra- 
tions an  hour.  The  motion  of  the  balance 
wheel  is  controlled  by  a  tine  hairspring  of  steel, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  balance  wheel.  In 
most  modem  watches  the  tension  in  the  hair- 
spring can  be  regulated  by  a  small  lever.  The 
entire  movement  of  a  watch  is  set  between  two 
metal  plates,  usually  of  brass,  in  which  the 
wheeb  are  fastened. 

Stop  Watches.  The  mechanism  of  a  stop 
watch  is  tike  that  of  the  ordinary  watch,  ex- 
cept that  pressure  on  a  spring  is  required  to  set 
the  train  of  wheels  in  motion.  In  the  simplest 
form  the  wheel  which  carries  the  seconds  hand 
is  released  by  a  push  on  the  stem  of  the  watch. 
A  second  pressure  stops  the  wheel,  and  a  third 


pressure  drives  it  back  until  the  hand  points 
to  the  zero.  This  last  result  is  brought  about 
by  a  cam  which  flies  around  when  touched  by 
the  lever.  All  stop  watches,  no  matter  how 
complex,  are  elaborations  of  this  simple  device. 
Watch  Manufacture.  The  making  of  watches 
by  hand  seems  to  have  originated  in  Germany 
about  the  year  1500.  In  that  country,  in  Swit^ 
tertand  and  in  England,  it  received  its  highest 
development  during  the  next  three  centuries, 
and  Swiss  watches  especially  have  retained  their 
reputation  for  excellence  up  to  the  present 
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time.  Good  watches  were  also  made  in  France 
and  Italy.  About  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  several  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  a  watch-making  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Fifty  years  later  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines for  making  the  parts  of  watches  gave 
opportunity  for  an  industry  on  a  new  scale. 
The  manufacture  of  watches  is  centered  at 
Waltham,  Mass.,  and  other  points  around  Bos- 
ton and  New  York ; .  one  of  the  largest  watch 
factories  in  the  world  is  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  and 
another  almost  as  large  is  at  Canton,  Ohio. 
The  annual  production  of  watches  and  watch- 
cases  in  the  United  States  has  a  value  of  over 
$25,000,000,  and  the  industry  employs  about 
15,000  men.  Improvements  in  machinery  have 
developed  cheap  watches,  which  are  sold  for 
a  dollar  or  two;  one  famous  dollar  watch  is 
manufactured  in  New  Jersey.  The  parts  are  all 
stamped  out  with  dies;  no  jewels  are  used,  and 
little  attempt  is  made  to  regulate  the  move- 
ment or  to  adjust  the  parts.  These  cheap 
watches  often  keep  good  time,  but  if  any 
trouble  develops  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt 
repairs. 

Improved  machinery  has  made  it  possible  to 
reduce  the  sizes  of  watches.  From  a  thickness 
of  one-half  ah  inch  or  more  watches  have  been 
reduced  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  the  di- 
ameter and  weight  have  been  reduced  in  pro- 
portion. The  average  weight  of  a  man's  watch 
is  from  three  to  four  ounces;  a  lady's  watch  is 
sometimes  but  half  as  heavy. 

The  average  man,  woman  or  child  who  car- 
ries a  watch  has  no  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  its 
works  or  the  care  and  accuracy  required  in  its 
manufacture.  The  smallest  screws  used  in  a 
watch  have  about  260  threads  to  the  inch,  and 
weigh  about  one  two-thousandth  of  an  ounce. 
The  average  hairspring  is  about  twelve  inches 
long,  but  it  weighs  only  one  one-thousandth  of 
an  ounce.  The  jewels  used  in  watches  are  usu- 
ally chips  which  the  jeweler  has  discarded.  The 
smallest  jewels  in  a  watch  are  in  the  ends  of 
the  horns  of  the  pallet;  150,000  of  them  weigh 
a  pound.  An  average  watch  is  composed  of 
about  150  separate  pieces.  All  of  these  tiny 
parts  are  now  made  by  machinery  with  greater 
accuracy  and  ease  than  was  ever  possible  by 
even  the  most  expert  watch  maker.         wj.z. 

Consult  Gla.sgow's  Jfatch  and  Clock  Making; 
Saulnier's  The  Watch  Makers*  Hand  Book. 

WATER,  a  liquid  which  covers  five-sevenths 
of  the  whole  earth  and  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  substances  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
life.    It  sprouts  the  seeds  and  feeds  plants  and 


animals;  and  without  it  man  would  die  of  hun- 
ger as  well  as  of  thirst.  He  should  use  two  to 
three  pints  a  day  for  drinking  purposes;  it  is 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  living  cells  of  which 
the  body  is  composed.  It  has  been  confined 
by  man  and  pressed  into  service  to  furnish 
power  for  his  mills  and  steam  for  his  engines. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  fifteen  to  fifty  gal- 
lons a  day  are  used  for  personal  purposes  for 
each  person  in  civilized  states. 

For  centuries  water  was  considered  an  "ele- 
ment," but  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  proved  to  be  a  compound  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxy- 
gen, or  by  weight,  two  parts  of  hydrogen  and 
sixteen  parts  of  oxygen.  Hence  it  is  represented 
in  chemistry  by  the  formula  H2O.  When  per- 
fectly pure,  water  is  colorless,  tasteless  and 
odorless,  but  all  natural  waters  contain  im- 
purities. 

Sources  and  Kinds  of  Water.  Of  all  natural 
sources  the  ocean  is  by  far  the  most  abundant, 
and  from  it,  in  fact,  all  other  water  is  derived. 
The  alkaline  substances  of  its  waters  do  not 
evaporate,  and  consequently  the  great  stream 
of  vapor  continually  rising  from  its  surface, 
which  is  recondensed  in  colder  regions,  is  free 
from  all  salt  and  impurities.  Rain  thus  con- 
tains only  those  foreign  substances  which  it 
derives  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  the  purest 
natural  form  of  water.  When  it  forms  rivers, 
lakes  and  pools,  the  water  contains  solutions  of 
the  various  substances  existing  in  their  beds. 
The  fourth  form  in  which  water  appears  is  in 
wells  and  springs,  formed  by  water  which  has 
seeped  through  the  earth  and  which  contains 
solutions  of  mineral  substances. 

Since  water  absorbs  noxious  gases  and  is  the 
most  powerful  solvent  known,  it  easily  becomes 
contaminated  with  organic  matter,  nitrates  and 
ammonia,  which  render  it  dangerous  to  drink. 
The  source  of  water  for  domestic  use  should 
therefore  be  at  a  distance  from  drains  and 
sewers,  and  should  be  protected  from  surface 
water.  Since  lead  is  especially  soluble  in  water, 
lead-lined  cisterns  and  pipes  should  be  avoided. 
The  boiling  of  water  to  free  it  from  impurities 
renders  it  flat  to  the  taste,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  air  has  been  driven  out. 

Water  is  said  to  be  hard  or  soft  according  to 
the  amount  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  and  magne- 
sium salts  in  solution.  The  hardest  waters  are 
obtained  from  wells,  lakes  and  some  streams. 
Soft  waters  are  preferable  for  washing  pur- 
poses, since  they  more  readily  dissolve  the 
soap,  but  the  hard  water  is  better  for  drinking. 
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Pkyalca]  Propertiea.  Although  water  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  a  liquid,  it  exists  also  in 
solid  and  gaseous  forms.  Water  vapor  is  a  nor- 
mal component  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when 
u  much  nater  has  evaporated  into  the  air  as 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  hold  the  atmosphere  is 
said  to  be  saturated.  Under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure  water  becomes  a  vapor  at  212* 
F.  (100°  C),  and  solidifies  at  32'  F.  (0"  O- 
On  mountain  tops,  where  there  is  httle  air  pres- 
sure, water  boils  at  lower  temperatures,  and  may 
reach  a  much  lower  temperature  than  32°  F. 
without  freezing.  See  THESMOUBms;  see,  also, 
Hut,  page  2750. 

The  specific  heat  of  water,  or  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  one  gram  of  the  liquid 
one  degree,  is  greater  than  tor  any  other  sub- 
stance except  hydrogen;  it  is  taken  as  1,  and  is 
the  unit  of  measurement  of  the  specific  heat  of 
all  other  substances. 

Another  feature  of  water,  important  in  physi- 
ography, is  its  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
expansion  by  heat.  It  is  at  its  greatest  density 
at  395°  F.  <4°  C),  when  one  cubic  centimeter 
weighs  one  gram.  When  heated  from  the 
freesing  point,  it  contracts  until  it  reaches 
39.2°  F.,  after  which  it  expands.  Conversely, 
when  cooled  from  212°  F.,  it  contracts  until  it 
reaches  39.2°  F.,  when  it  again  begins  to  ex- 
pand. This  expansion  with  freezing  is  of  great 
importance,  for  it  keeps  the  ice  on  top  of  the 
heavier  masses  of  water  and  thus  prevents  the 
solid  freezing  of  lakes  and  ponds,  which  would 
cause  the  death  of  the  animal  life  in  their 
waters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  causes  the  burst- 
ing of  water  pipes  and  containers  in  freezing 
weather.  The  water  formed  when  the  ice  is 
melting  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  ice 
itself,  and  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is 
not  lower  than  that  of  the  steam  which  it 
forms.  E.BJ". 
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WATER  BEETLE,  a  name  which  includes 
several  distinct  families  of  beetles  which  in- 
habit the  water.  Some  live  permanent  aquatic 
lives,  and  others  live  in  or  near  the  water  only 
while  in  the  larval  <young)  state.  Typical  ex- 
amples of  water  beetles  are  the  mhirligiga,  the 
diving  beellet  and  the  common  water  beetle* 
of  the  ponds.  Whirligigs  dance  and  whirl  on 
the  water;  they  have  short  antennae,  long, 
clawed  front  legs,  paddle-4baped  bind  le^,  and 
compound  eyes,  adjusted  for  vision  above  and 
below  the  water.  Diving  beetles  are  distin- 
guished by  their  long,  threadlike  antennae  and 
flattened,  fringed  hind  legs,  fitted  for  swim- 
ming. The  common  water  beetles  have  short, 
club-shaped  antennae  and  resemble  the  diving 
beetles  in  their  habit  of  feeding  on  small  fish 
and  larvae;  in  common  with  the  whirligigs, 
they  have  a  receptacle  for  carrying  air  when 
diving  into  the  water.  Water  beetles  are  well 
suited  to  aquarium  life,  and  their  habits  afford 
interesting  study. 

WATER  BUG,  the  general  name  applied  to 
those  families  of  bugs  which  have  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  existence  in  the  water.  The 
most  familiar  are  the  vxtter  boatmen,  the  back 
iwimmers,  the  giant  icofer  bugs  aud  the  water 
ikatcTi.  The 
complete  life  his- 
tory of  none  of 
these  species  is 
known.  Both 
water  boatmen 
and  back  swim- 
mers have  long, 
flattened,  fringed 
bind  legs,  which 

these  insects  feed 
on  smaller  water 
creatures  and  come  to  the  surface  for  air;  they 
lie  dormant  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  winter.  The  cgga  of  the  water  boat- 
men are  attached  to  the  steins  of  vegetation; 
those  of  the  back  swimmers  are  deposited 
within  the  stems.  The  latter  have  the  peculiar 
habit  of  swimtnii^  with  the  back  downward. 
The  giant  bug  seen  whirling  around  elec- 
tric lights  in  hot  weather,  casting  great  shad- 
ows on  the  ground,  is  a  water  bug  that  leaves 
its  home  in  the  water  for  short  flying  periods 
to  find  a  mate  or  a  new  pool.  Water  skaters 
have  long,  spiderlike  legs,  and  run  nervously 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  beaks  of  all 
water  bugs  are  to  be  avoided,  aa  the  sttog  is 
painful. 
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WAT'EBBITKT,  Conn.,  one  of  the  county 
eeata  of  New  Haven  County,  situated  thirty 
miles  north  of  Long  Island  Sound,  on  the  Nau- 
gatuck  River.  It  is  thirty-three  miles  aouth- 
west  of  Hartford  and  ninety  miles  northeast 
of  New  York  City,  and  is  served  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  4  Hartford  Railroad  and  by 
a  number  of  interurb&n  lines.  Since  19O0  the 
city  and  totvn  of  Waterbury  have  been  coex- 
tensive, and  they  cover  an  area  of  more  than 
twenty-eight  square  miles.  The  population  in- 
creased from  73,141  in  1910  to  86,973  in  1916 
(Federal  estimate). 

Features  of  interest  are  Hamilton  and  Chase 
paries,  the  Federal  building,  Bronaon  Library, 
the  city  hall,  the  Masonic  Temple  and  the  Sol- 
diers* Monument.  Educational  institutions  in- 
clude Saint  Margaret's  Diocesan  School  for 
Girls,  the  Gerard  School  and  the  Convent  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  city  has  the  Waterbury 
Hospital  and  the  Southmayd  Home  for  Old 

Waterbury  leads  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
manufacture  of  brass  and  copper  goods,  sheet 
and  rolled  brass,  castings  and  general  brass 
ware.  It  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Water- 
bury watches,  manufactured  in  vast  quantities 
since  1879.  Other  manufactures  include  but- 
tons, clocks,  needles  and  pins,  plated  and  Bri- 
tannia ware,  knitted  goods  and  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products.  About  1S42  metals 
were  plated  at  Waterbury  for  the  making  of 
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d^uerreotypee.  The  manufacture  of  brass 
goods,  which  is  now  the  leading  .industry,  be- 
gan in  1802  with  the  making  of  brass  buttons. 

Waterbury,  at  first  called  Mattatuck,  was 
settled  in  1677  and  was  a  part  of  Farmington 
until  1686.  It  was  then  incorporated,  and  the 
name  was  changed.    In  1853  it  became  a  city. 

WATER  COLORS,  pigmenU  prepared  for 
the  use  of  artists.  These  are  made  by  mixing 
coloring  matter  which  has  been  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  with  water  and  a  gum  sice  or  other 
adhesive  substance:  Water  colors  designed  for 
use  in  painting  pictures  are  usually  made  in  the 
form  of  small  cakes,  which  are  rubbed  down 
with  water  and  applied  with  a  brush  to  paper, 
ivory  or  other  materials.  Although  water-color 
painting  was  known  to  the  ancients  before  the 
introduction  of  oils,  it  was  not  untd  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  England,  that  it  first  really 
became  a  rival  of  oil  painting  and  its  true  scope 
and  power  were  revealed.  In  recent  years  it 
has  become  the  recognized  medium  of  many 
eminent  painters. 

WATERFALL,  the  sudden  descent  of  a 
stream  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  In 
wearing  down  its  channel  a  river  uncovere  cer- 
tain layers  of  rock  that  are  softer  than  others. 
If  the  hard  rock  is  farther  upstream  than  the 
soft,  the  channel  below  is  worn  more  rapidly 
and  a  cascade  or  rapid  b  the  result.  Some- 
times the  hard  ledge  forms  the  margin  of  a 
vertical  cliff  over  which  the  water  plunges.    If 
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with  his  allies  had  been  frustrated  by  Marshal 
Ney.  He  therefore  retired  and  drew  up  his 
forces  near  Waterloo.  The  British  position  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  curve,  with  the  center  near- 
est the  enemy.  On  the  18th  the  French  were 
seen  to  occupy  a  series  of  heights  opposite, 
across  a  shallow  valley  from  500  to  800  yards 
in  breadth.  Wellington  desired  simply  to  hold 
his  position  until  the  arrival  of  Bliicher,  who 
had  concentrated  his  troops  at  Wavre,  some 
ten  miles  distant. 

The  opposing  armies  had  not  far  from  70,- 
000  men  each.  Napoleon's  forces  were  com- 
posed of  war-worn  veterans,  who  added  to  sim- 
ple loyalty  motives  of  profound  self-interest, 
for  they  were  distrusted  by  the  French  party 
opposed  to  the  emperor  and  many  of  them 
were  practically  dispossessed.  Wellington  had  a 
mixed  command  composed  of  Belgians,  Bruns- 
wickers,  Hanoverians  and  English,  many  of 
them  fresh  levies. 

The  French  opened  the  attack  and  main- 
tained it  during  the  entire  afternoon,  the  action 
consisting  of  a  series  of  brilliant  but  costly  cav- 
alry charges.  Exhaustion  had  overtaken  both 
armies  by  nightfall,  when  the  arrival  of  reen- 
forcements  under  Bliicher  heartened  the  allies. 
The  battle  then  turned  against  the  French,  and 
Napoleon,  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  retrieve 
the  day,  launched  the  flower  of  his  army,  the 
famous  Old  Guard,  against  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. This  supreme  effort  failed,  the  allied 
army  advanced  in  a  bayonet  charge,  and  the 
French  were  soon  in  full  retreat,  dispersed,  ut- 
terly demoralized.  Their  loss  amounted  to 
about  35,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
allies  lost  about  23,000.  The  battle  had  the  ef- 
fect of  removing  forever  from  Europe  the  men- 
ace of  Napoleon's  great  military  genius  and  his 
boundless  ambition. 

Because  of  its  part  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
nations  and  because  of  its  spectacular  features, 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  has  found  a  large  place 
in  literature.  Byron  has  a  famous  poem  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  and  Thackeray  made  use 
of  it  in  his  Vanity  Fair;  but  the  most  famous 
literary  treatment  of  it  is  in  Hugo's  Lea  Mis- 
erablQS.  g.bj). 

Consult  Becke's  Napoleon  and  Waterloo; 
Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 

Related  SubJeetM.  The  following  articles  In 
these  volumes  may  be  consulted  in  this  connec- 
tion : 


WATERLOO,  lowA,  the  county  seat  of 
Blackhawk  County,  is  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  fifty-three  miles 
northwest  of  Cedar  Rapids  and  106  miles  north- 
east of  Des  Moines.  It  is  a  rapidly-developing 
industrial  city,  whose  population  more  than 
doubled  between  1900  and  1910,  in  the  latter 
year  reaching  26,692;  in  1916  it  was  35,559 
(Federal  estimate).  Railroad  service  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  electric  interurban  lines. 

Waterloo  is  on  the  Cedar  River,  a  wide  stream 
at  this  point  and  spanned  by  several  concrete 
bridges.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  parks  of 
the  city  are  along  the  river;  these  include  Ce- 
dar %iver  Park,  which  has  a  bathing  beach  and 
bathhouse,  and  Chautauqua  Park,  with  a  great 
coliseum.  It  is  a  popular  convention  city  and 
has  a  number  of  fine  hotels  to  accommodate 
convention  guests.  Other  prominent  public 
buildings  are  a  Federal  building,  a  courthouse, 
two  Carnegie  libraries  and  the  Presbyterian 
and  Saint  Francis  hospitals.  Manufacture  is 
the  leading  industry;  among  the  leading  arti- 
cles made  are  gasoline  engines,  cream  separa- 
tors, farm  implements  and  furniture.  The 
surrounding  country  is  agricultural  and  has  ex- 
tensive dairy  interests.  c.v.v. 

WATERMELON,  a  fruit  known  for  its  cool 
and  refreshing  pulp  before  the  Christian  Era, 
was  originally  from  tropical  and  Southern  Africa, 
but  is  now  grown  as  far  north  as  Canada,  and 
in  every  state   of  the   American   Union  but 


Florida 
395 

California 
256 


Georgia 
^0 


Indiana 
Z9\ 


r^Jorth  Carolina 
179 


BlUcher,  Gerhard 

Lebrecht  von 
Nax)OIeon  I 


Ney,  Michel 
Wellington,  Duke  of 


Figures  Represent  Thousands  of  Dollars 

AVERAGIS  VALUE  OF  A  CROP 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  From  ancient 
times  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  the 
Orient.  Watermelons  are  grown  from  seed. 
They  thrive  in  light,  sandy  loam,  well  drained 
and  unshaded.  A  melon  usually  weighs  from 
twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Because  of  its  tough 
rind  it  can  be  shipped  in  carloads  without  be- 
ing crated.    Texas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Indi- 
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sua  produce  ooe-third  of  the  natermelon  crap 
of  the  United  States,  worth  annually  nearly 
five  millioQ  dollara. 

WATER  PLAHTS,  or  AQOATIC,  akteat'tk, 
PLANTS,  a  general  name  applied  to  any 
plantfi  which  live  either  wholly  or  partly  in 
water.  Some  of  these  plants  are  rooted  in  the 
ground  and  grow  through  the  water,  raising 


their  leaiea  and  blossoms  above  the  surface 
The  leases  of  some  of  these  are  very  large 
often  attaining  a  diameter  of  six  feet  or  more 
in  tropic  coimlnes  and  the  flowers  are  some 
times  vcri  beautiful  Other  plants  remain  al 
most  wholl>  under  water  the  leaves  in  that 
ou  c  becoming  small  and  more  or  less  thread 
likr  «1  lie  the  flo^^ers  are  far  le-a  showy 
Min\   nl  (he  so-ivveels  and  some  plants    n  the 

tinlanl  iv  ilers  are  buojed  up  by  blodJers  that 
form  on  llic  leaves  irid  in  a  few  pecies  the 
plants  I  rnk  loose  ontirelj  from  the  earth  and 
float  al    ut   in  the  viators    from   which  the\ 
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obtain  their  nouriahmeDt  by  means  of  their 
roots. 

The  wat«r  jibaia  differ  as  much  among  them- 
selves' as  do  the  land  plants,  and  are  found  to 
belong  to  many  families.  Some  of  the  best 
known  among  them  are  the  beautiful  white 
wal«r  lily,  common  on  lakes  and  ponds;  the 
water  hyacinth,  which  spreads  so  rapidly  that 
it  sometimes  blocks  the  channels  of  lakes  and 
rivers;  and  the  cat-tail  or  bulrush,  which  chil- 
dren soak  in  oil,  light  and  use  as  a  torch. 

RvlBted  SBb|*«tB.    Tbe  toltowlnx  water  planta 
are  given  speclflc  treatment  in  tbese  volumes: 
Alsae  Nelumbo 

Bladderwort  Papyrua 

Bulruab  Rush 

Cat-Tall  Seaweed 

Lotus  Water  Uly 

WATEB  PO'LO.    See  Polo. 

WATES  POWER  Most  of  the  large  fao- 
tonea  nulla  and  clectnc  plants  of  the  world 
are  located  on  the  banks  of  rapidly  flowing 
streams  because  water  power  is  much  less  ex 
pensive  than  any  other  for  operating  machin- 
ery The  establishment  of  the  plant  which 
uBuallv  requires  the  construction  of  a  dam  and 
canals  or  conduits  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
wheels  (see  Wates  Wheel)  ma>  call  for  a 
large  miestment  but  the  expense  of  operation 
18  much  less  than  that  of  operating  a  st«am 
plant  of  equal  power  Moreover  many  water 
power  sites  have  the  advantage  of  furnishing 
power  to  several  mills  from  the  same  dam 
through  the  construction  of  canals  leading  from 
one  plant  to  a  second  from  the  second  to  a 
third  and  so  on  dovm  the  stream  Plants  so 
constructed  are  said  to  be  arranged  on  the  cat- 
code  plan  Excellent  examples  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  found  in  Manchester  N  H  Lowell 
and  Fall  River  Maas  Rochester  N  Y  Mm 
neapolts  Minn  and  in  many  other  large  manu- 
facturing centers 

How  Measured.  Theoretically  water  fallmg 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  exerts  a  power 
equal  to  the  we  ght  of  a  column  of  water  as 
high  as  the  distance  from  one  le\el  to  the 
other  To  illustrate  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  62.S  pounds  therefore  a  column  of 
water  two  feet  in  width  one  foot  from  front 
to  back  and  ten  feet  high  would  weigh  1,250 
pounds  and  at  its  base  it  would  exert  a  pres- 
sure of  1,250  pounds  If  this  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  against  the  buckets  of  a  water  wheel  it 
will  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve  with  sufficient 
force  to  operate  light  machinery 

The  actual  power  de\  eloped  however  is  ol 
vra>s   less   thaa  that   theoretically   estimated 
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Some  power  is  lost  by  friction  of  the  water  on 
the  conduit  and  some  by  failure  of  the  wheel 
to  utilize  all  the  power  exerted  by  the  water. 
Because  of  mechanical  difficulties  no  water 
wheel  has  ever  been  constructed  that  can  use 
all  the  power  applied  to  it.  The  best  wheels 
use  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  and  occa- 
sionally as  high  as  ninety  per  cent,  but  the  or- 
dinary wheels  use  but  little  more  than  half  of 
the  indicated  power. 

The  horse  power — a  force  that  will  raise  33,- 
000  pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute,  or  550 
pounds  one  foot  in  one  second — is  the  unit  em- 
ployed in  measuring  water  power.  To  estimate 
the  horse  power  of  a  waterfall  or  rapid,  multiply 
the  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  second  by  the  height 
of  the  fall  in  feet,  and  this  product  by  .1134. 
According  to  this  rule  a  fall  fifty  feet  high  and 
having  a  flow  of  500  cubic  feet  per  second 
would  develop  50X500X.1134,  or  2335,  horse 
power. 

Classification  of  Water  Powers.  Water  pow- 
ers are  classified  according  to  the  height  of  the 
fall,  which  is  called  the  head.  Those  having  a 
fall  not  exceeding  lOb  feet  are  known  as  lovh 
head;  those  whose  fall  is  between  100  and  350 
feet  are  called  medium-head,  and  those  having 
a  head  of  over  350  feet  are  high-head  powers. 
Some  high-head  powers  have  a  fall  of  over 
5,000  feet.  Since  the  power  depends  upon  both 
the  head  and  the  flow,  low-power  plants  re- 
quire a  large  volume  of  water. 

Development  of  Water  Power.  Streams  are 
the  most  available  sources  of  water  power,  and 
most  of  the  great  water-power  plants  are  those 
of  the  low-head  class.  The  head  is  usually  in- 
creased by  the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  stream,  and  the  conduits  leading  to  the 
wheels  carry  large  volumes  of  water.  The  larg- 
est and  most  modem  plant  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States  is  that  at  Keokuk,  Iowa  (which 
see).  The  great  plant  at  Niagara  is  of  the 
medium-head  class.  Here  the  power  was  ob- 
tained by  sinking  the  wheel  pits  to  the  level  of 
the  river  below  the  fall  and  conveying  the 
water  to  the  wheels  through  penstocks. 

Plants  of  the  high-power  class  are  found  in 
mountainous  regions,  where  dams  for  impound- 
ing the  water  of  small  streams  are  constructed 
at  levels  from  several  hundred  feet  to  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  location  of  the  wheels, 
to  which  the  water  is  conducted  by  iron  pipes. 
Power  plants  of  this  type  have  a  high  head 
and  a  small  volume  of  water.  The  height  of 
the  head  compensates  for  the  volume  of  water, 
but  such  plants  require  a  special  type  of  water 


wheel.  They  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
production  of  electric  power,  which  is  often 
conveyed  long  distances  by  wire  before  it  is 
used. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity 
has  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  many  old 
water-power  plants,  as  well  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones  in  localities  that  formerly 
were  not  available,  because  of  their  distance 
from  centers  of  manufacture.  Moreover,  the 
extensive  application  of  electricity  to  the  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities,  especially  to  the  light- 
ing of  cities  and  the  operation  of  street  cars 
and  interurban  railways,  has  been  the  means  of 
consolidating  many  large  power  plants  under 
the  control  of  great  corporations.  Many  valu- 
able water-power  plants  in  the  United  States 
are  on  lands  belonging  to  the  national  govern- 
ment and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  respectively.  While  some  of  these 
sites  have  been  leased,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  monopolistic  corporations.  The  water- 
power  sites  of  Canada  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Dominion  government. 

Water  Power  of  the  World.  Only  a  part  of 
the  water  power  of  the  world  has  been  esti- 
mated, and  but  a  small  portion  of  that  known 
has  been  developed.  Tremendous  possibilities 
lie  open  to  future  generations. 

United  States.  The  water  power  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  30,000,000  horse 
power.  Of  this  only  fourteen  per  cent,  or 
4,200,000  horse  power,  has  been  developed. 
Could  all  the  water  power  of  the  country  be 
made  available  it  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  operate  every  factory,  mill,  electric  plant 
and  railway  in  the  country. 

Canada.  The  Canadian  rivers  are  credited 
with  a  water  power  equivalent  to  about  18,- 
000,000  horse  power.  Only  a  little  over  seven 
per  cent  of  this  has  been  developed,  showing 
that  there  is  an  abundance  for  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  Dominion. 

Europe.  The  water  power  of  Europe  is  esti- 
mated at  41,000,000  horse  power.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  for  centuries  manu- 
facturing has  constituted  an  important  line  of 
industry  in  many  European  countries,  only  a 
little  over  ten  per  cent  of  this  power  has  been 
developed. 

Other  Parts  oj  the  World.  No  estimates  of 
the  water  power  of  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America  have  been  made,  but  it  seems  safe  to 
consider  that  these  continents  possess  water 
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power  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Europe  and 
North  America  combioed. 

Power  in  Wbtm.  The  waves  of  the  sea  exert 
oliuoet  unlimited  power,  and  could  some  device 
be  found  for  using  this  power  in  operating  ma- 
chinery the  expense  .  of  many  man ufactu ring 
processes  might  be  reduced.  For  years  inven- 
tors have  been  working  on  motors  that  will 
transform  the  energy  of  the  waves  into  me- 
chanical motion,  and  such  progress  has  been 
made  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  in  the  fu- 
ture a  successful  motor  of  this  sort  will  be  in- 
vented. 

CansuEt  Merrlman's  Treatl»e  on  HydrauHca; 
Lyndon's  Denelopjnent  and  Ditlribution  0/  Water 
Potoer. 

RelBted  SnblrrlB.  The  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  (ollowlng  articles  In  these  volumes:  > 

Aqueduct  Keokuk.  Iowa 

Conservation  'NlEtgara  Falls  and  River 

Dam  Turbine  Wheel 

HydroHtatlCB  Water  Wheel 

WAT'ERPROOFIHG,  a  method  of  treating 
cloth,  leather,  wood  and  other  substances  so 
that  they  will  shed  water.  One  of  the  moet 
common  forms  of  waterproof  garment  is  the 
mackintosh.  Woolen  and  other  goods  are  ren- 
dered waterproof  in  one  of  several  ways.  Some- 
times they  are  saturated  in  soapy  water,  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  alum,  and  finally  in 
solutions  of  gelatin  and  galls.  In  another  proc- 
ess the  fibers  of  the  cloth  are  similarly  treated 
before  they  are  woven.  A  third  process  consists 
in  treating  cloth  with  a  solution  of  rubber,  so 
that  in  the  finished  product  the  layer  that  turns 
the  water  lies  between  an  outer  and  an  inner 
surface  of  cloth.  The  mackintosh  is  thus  made, 
and  while  it  turns  water,  it  also  keeps  out  the 
air  that  the  body  needs,  so  that  it  is  not  health- 
ful for  constant  wear. 

The  Japanese  moke  waterproof  paper  um- 
brellas by  dipping  paper  in  a  solution  of  po- 
tassium dichromate  and  glue.  In  Western 
countries,  a  solution  of  shellac  in  borax  is  sub- 
stituted. Leather  is  treated  in  a  bath  of  hot, 
melted  paraffin. 

WATER  PDRIFICATION,  pu  n fi  ka' shun. 
See  Filter. 

WATERSHED,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  crest  of  land  whicl)  separates  the  head- 
waters of  two  different  river  systems.  Such  a 
wafer  parting  is  more  often  called  a  divide,  and 
is  described  in  those  volumes  under  that  head- 
ing, page  1812.  The  name  watershed  is  a  com- 
Mund  of  wafer  and  sked,  shed  in  this  instance 
)lete  meaniag  of  part  or  divide. 
to  note  that  this  ia  the  only 
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example  of  the  use  of  shed  with  its  ancient 
meaning. 

WAT'ERSPODT,  a  whirling  column  of  air 
extending  from  a.  cloud  to  the  surface  of  lake 
or  ocean,  rendered  \isible  by  the  water  or 
vapor  it  cames  A  waterspout  is  (Mused  by  a 
strong  upward  draught  of  air  under  a  cloud 
The  air  acquires  a  ■ 
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low  pressure  is 
produced  in  the 
center.  Humid 
air  rushing  into 
this  low-pressure 
area  is  rapidly 
cooled  and  be- 
comes visible  as 
vapor.  Thus  al 
though  water 
spouts  may  draw 
up  some  water 
from  the  sea  near 
their  base,  the 
greater  part  of 
the  water  thej  ■? 
contain  is  fresh 
water.  Water 
often  falls  in 
great  volumes  on     p  uts  are  likely  to  he  more 

„  I       _  fanciful  than  they  are  repre- 

vessels     passing   sentallve  of  actual  oondltlbna 

through    water     Solid  columns  of  water  such 

_        ,     _     ,,        as    the    picture    augg^atH    ael 

spouts,     but     the    a  m    form      the   BubaCtLnce   Is 

d.ng.r    they  """   "  •""  •"»■'■ 

threaten  is  from  the  violently  whirling  wind  and 
not  from  the  water  Waterspouts  are  generally 
dissipated  after  a  few  momenta  like  the  dust 
whirls  one  may  see  in  city  streets    See  Whirl- 

WATERTOWN,    Masb.,    a    residential    and 

manufacturing  town  in  Middlesei  County,  six 
miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  Charles  River  and 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  Ia  1910  the 
population  was  12,875;  in  1916,  14,867  (Federal 
estimate).  Interesting  features  of  the  town  are 
the  state  arsenal  and  public  library.  There 
are  manufactories  of  paper  and  paper  bags, 
woolen  and  rubber  goods,  waste  and  shoddy, 
starch,  stoves  and_  furnaces.  Watertown  was 
settled  in  1630  and  was  incorporated  the  same 
year.  It  was  the  first  American  town  to  protest 
against  arbitrary  taxation,  and  did  so  when  a 
levy  was  collected  to  build  a  fort  at  Cambridge. 
In  1775  and  1776  the  second  and  third  provin- 
cial congresses  met  in  Watertown.    Many  coIo- 
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niste  driven  by  the  British  from  Boston  made 
theic  homes  here. 

WATERTOWK,  N.  Y.,  the  county  seat  of 
Jefferson  County,  is  situated  on  the  Black 
River,  seventy-three  miles  north  of  Syracuse, 
ten  miles  east  of  Lake  Ontario  and  nineteen 
miles  southeast  of  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  Transportation  is  pro- 
vided by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The 
population  in  1910  was  26,730;  in  1916  it  was 
29594  (Federal  estimate). 

Interesting  features  of  the  city  are  a  Federal 
building,  completed  in  lOOO  at  a  coat  of  tlOO,- 
000;  a  1250,000  Y,  M.  C.  A.  building,  a  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  and  the  Roswell  P.  Flower  Me- 
morial Library,  built  by  Mrs.  E.  Flower  Taylor 
in  honor  of  her  father,  at  one  time  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  City  Park  contains 
about  600  acres.  There  are  two  hospitals,  also 
homes  for  the  aged  and  for  orphans.  The  city 
is  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  productive 
dairying  regions  in  the  United  States.  The 
avera^  annual  cheese  sales  of  the  Watertown 
Produce  Exchange  amount  to  11,500,000.  The 
city  is  named  from  its  water  power,  and  has 
large  paper  and  pulp  mills  and  manufactories  of 
air  brakes,  farm  implements  and  lumber. 

Watertown  was  settled  in  ISOO.  It  was  made 
the  county  seat  five  years  later,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1816,  A  city  charter  was  granted  in 
1869,  and  in  1918  the  commission  plan  of  gov- 
ernment became  effective.  F.H.i., 

WATEHVILLE,  Me.,  a  city  in  Kennebec 
County,  in  the  soutiiwestem  part  of  the  state, 
about  eighty  miles  northeast  of  Portland,  and 
eighteen  miles  north  and  east  of  Augusta,  the 
state  capital,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
intcrurban  line.  Waterville  is  on  the  Kennebec 
River,  a  navigable  stream,  and  is  served  by  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Colby  College  (Baptist)  and  of  Cobum  Clas- 
sical Institute  and  has  a.  Carnegie  Ltbrarv 
The  city  has  large  railroad  shops  Water  power 
obtained  from  the  river  is  used  in  the  manu 
facture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  iron  prod 
ucts,  furniture  and  carnages  The  cit>  has 
tanneries  and  ctgar  factories  and  across  the 
river,  at  Winslow  are  large  paper  and  pulp 
mills.  The  place  was  settled  in  1764  and  was 
a  part  of  'n  in.  low  until  separately  incorporated 
in  1802.  The  population  in  1910  was  11458 
and  12,702  in  1916  (Federal  estimate) 

WATEHVLIET  N  Y  a  city  m  Albany 
County,  located  on  the  Hudson  Ruer  opposite 
Troy.  It  is  connected  with  Troy  bv  feny  and 
bridge,  and  is  sen  ed  by  the  Delaware  &  Hud 
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son  Railroad.  In  1910  the  population  was  15,- 
074;  in  1916  it  was  15,546  (Federal  estimate). 
In  Watervliet  there  is  a  mammoth  United 
States  arsenal,  dating  from  1807.  Besides  the 
war  materials  manufactured  in  this  plant,  the 
city  produces  iron  and  lumber  products,  wagon 
and  automobile  specialties,  harness,  collars  and 
cuffs  and  woolen  goods. 

WATER  WHEEL,  a  device  for  utiliung  the 
power  of  falling  water  for  mechanical  purposes. 
The  water  is  guided  from  a  stream  or  overflow 
sluice  to  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  chute,  so  it 
exerts  its  force  chiefly  by  its  weight  and  partly 


AN  OVERSHOT  WHEEL. 

by  impact.  The  wheel  is  similar  in  principle 
to  the  paddle  wheel  of  a  steamer,  and  revolves 
on  a  horizontal  axle  which  is  connected  by 
belts  or  gearing  with  whatever  machineiy  it  is 
intended  to  operate.  The  substitution  of  iron 
for  wood  in  the  construction  of  water  wheeb 
has  led  to  many  improvements. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  water 
wheels,  but  they  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  tJie  vertical  and  the  horizontal.  The 
horizontal  wheels  include  the  turbine,  which  is 
fully  described 
under  its  own 
title.  The  verti- 
cal wheels  include 
the  two  most  fa 
miliar  types  the 
overshot  and  the 
undershot  which 
are  described  be- 
low 
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wheel  having  a  Dlasram  shows  application 
series  of  buckets  °'  ^"""^^ 
around  its  circumference  so  arranged  that  the 
stream  of  water  fails  on  the  wheel  just  above 
its  center  The  weight  as  well  as  the  inertia  of 
the  moving  water  sets  the  wheel  mto  rotation. 
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When  the  full  buckets  reach  the  bottom,  the 
water  flows  out ;  the  ascending  buckets  are  thus 
empty,  while  those  descending  are  filled. 

Undenliot  WheeL  This  is  a  water  wheel  so 
set  up  that  the  current  of  flowing  water  strikes 
against  the  buckets,  or  paddles,  of  the  wheel  at 
the  bottom.  Thia  wheel  uaea  only  the  momen- 
tum of  the  flowing  water,  and  its  efficiency  ia  so 
low  that  it  has  been  but  little  used. 

Both  of  these  types  ha,ve  been  replaced  by  the 
turbine,  and  they  are  seldom  seen.  See  Wat^ 
Pown. 

WATEKWOBES,  the  system  of  resen-oirs, 
pumps  and  mains  constructed  lo  supply 
munities  with  water  for  domestic  i 
fscturiog,  Sre  protection,  etc.    llie  chief  matter 
to  consider  in  supplying  water  is  the  purity  of  ' 
,  since  coataminated  water  spreads 
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tistitm  of  the  gravitation  arstem.  A  huge 
aqueduct  erf  concrete  will  tap  a  series  of  reser- 
Toiis  in  the  Cotskill  Mountains,  so  much  above 
the  level  of  the  city  that  the  water  will  mount 
to  the  twentieth  story  without  pumping.  lo 
Chicago,  on  the  ccmtiary,  the  water  is  driren 
by  pumps.  It  is  drawn  throi^  tunnds  frora 
far  out  in  Lake  Michigan  (two  or  four  miles), 
and  is  forced  through  the  mains  by  twelve 
pumping  stations.  Such  cities  as  rely  on  gravi- 
tation, however,  often  supplement  it  with  a 
pumping  astern  in  order  to  supply  the  preasuie 


force  a.  atream  ol  water  Into  house  anil  bam. 


disease.  If  water  is  not  free  from  dangerous 
impurities,  especially  such  as  are  deposited  by 
sewage,  it  must  be  filtered  or  treated  chemi- 
cally. Large  cities  situated  near  rivers  or  large 
lakes  usually  draw  upon  them  for  their  water 
supply,  while  small  communities  removed  from 
such  facilities  rely  on  wells,  tapping  imder- 
ground  water.  When  water  is  taken  from  riv- 
ere  or  lakes  it  may  be  pumped  directly  through 
conduits  and  mains  to  the  consumer  or  stored 
in  reservoirB  and  distributed  at  need.  When 
the  source  of  supply  is  wells,  the  water  is  usu- 
ally pumped  into  reservoire  of  masonry,  or 
WTOught-iron  or  steel  standpipes,  set  on  ma- 
KXay  foundations. 

fja  forced  through  the  main  either  by 

rce  being  higher  than  the 

teibution,  or  by  pumping.     The 

a  of  New  York  is  a  good  illus- 


required  for  fighting  fires.  In  the  distikt 
topped  by  its  lofty  "skyscrapers,"  New  York 
maintains  a  separate  system,  the  water  being 
driven  through  the  mains  under  great  prevure 
from  pumpa. 

From  the  source  of  supply  water  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  conduits,  mains  aed  numerow 
radiating  branches  of  diminishing  diameter  to 
the  consumer.  The  mains  are  of  cast  iron  or 
steel  and  have  a  diameter  of  from  four  to 
forty-eight  inches,  occasionally  more.  The 
mileage  of  water  pipes  in  great  cities  is  oatu- 
rally  very  targe;  Chicago,  for  example, has 2.750 
miles  of  pipes — almost  enough  to  Stretch  from 
New  York  to  Spokane. 

The  consumption  of  water  per  peison  in 
American  cities  is  vastly  greater  than  in  those 
of  Europe ;  from  200  to  350  gallons  &  day  fof 
each  peiBon  is  not  uncommon.    This  Urge  eoBr 
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sumption  is  regarded  as  excessive  and  the 
result  of  waste.  New  York  uses  about  100  gal- 
lons a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  but  the  con- 
sumption in  Chicago  in  1914  was  254.2  gallons 
per  capita.  The  water  pumped  daily  in  Chi- 
cago amounts  to  613^3,616  gallons,  a  total 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  New  York  con- 
sumption, due  to  a  great  extent  to  its  vast  in- 
dustrial territwy. 

As  regards  ownership,  the  tendency  has  been 
for  cities  to  assume  charge  of  water  supply, 
though  in  a  considerable  number  of  American 
cities  private  ownership  still  obtains.  The  cost 
of  construction  and  maintenance  is  necessarily 
great.  New  York,  for  example,  spent  a  sum 
exceeding  $177,000,000  in  building  its  new  sys- 
tem. 

Home-Made  Water  Supply.  The  dweller  in 
an  agricultural  community  is  demanding  to  a 
large  degree  the  conveniences  once  enjoyed  by 
his  city  neighbor  exclusively.  He  has  discov- 
ered that  a  system  of  waterworks  for  his  house, 
bam  and  dairy 
can  be  had  at 
very  moderate 
expense,  with 
practically  no  ex- 
pense for  upkeep 
when  once  in- 
stalled .  His 
windmill  serves 
as  a  pumping  sta- 
tion. A  reservoir 
with  a  water  level 
less  than  ten  feet 
above  ground  will 

assure    a    flow    of  A  SIMPLE  ARRANGEMENT 

.              , ,  There  are  few  householders 

water    into   all  who    could    not    possess    the 

rooms  on  the  first  convenience  above  Illustrated. 

floor  of  his  dwelling.  If  he  elevates  the  reser- 
voir twenty-five  feet  above  the  ground  the 
pressure  is  suflBcient  to  supply  running  water  to 
the  second  floor.  By  a  little  additional  piping 
and  stove  attachments  both  hot  and  cold  water 
are  at  the  command  of  the  housewife.  The 
diagram  herewith  shows  how  one  farmer  light- 
ened the  labor  in  house  and  bam. 

Lacking  a  windmill,  the  familiar  hand  pump 
can  be  brought  into  service  to  provide  an  un- 
failing supply  of  fresh  water  to  the  kitchen  in 
the  village  or  on  the  farm.  A  barrel  will  serve 
as  the  reservoir;  it  need  be  placed  only  a  little 
higher  than  the  faucet  to  give  pressure  suflS- 
cient  for  all  culinary  purposes.  g.b.d. 

\.  Consult  Russell's  Public  Water  Supply;  Fol- 
weirs  Water  Supply  Engineering.     For  lUustra- 
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tlon  of  a  portion  of  New  York's  water  system, 
see  halftones  facing  pages  306-307.  On  page  3&05 
is  a  drawing  which  shows  the  distance  from  which 
Los  Angeles  secures  its  water  supply. 

WATSOUSy  wah'tras,  a  town  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  Saskatchewan.  It  is  the  first 
division  point  east  of  Saskatoon,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Grand  Tmnk  Pacific ;  it  is  fifty-nine 
miles  east  of  Saskatoon,  385  miles  northwest  of 
Winnipeg  and  408  miles  southeast  of  Edmon- 
ton. Watrous  has  a  $35,000  school  building, 
several  grain  elevators,  a  machine  shop  and  a 
dump  rock  company.  The  municipal  water 
and  sewage  systems  were  completed  in  1915. 
Electric  light  is  furnished  by  a  private  com- 
pany. Manitbu  Lake,  three  miles  distant,  is 
becoming  known  as  a  tourist  and  health  resort. 
Population  in  1911,  781;  in  1916,  estimated, 
1,500. 

WAT 'SON,  John  (1850-1907),  an  English 
author  and  clergyman,  best  known  by  his  pen 
name  of  Ian  Maclaren.  He  was  bom  at  Man- 
ningtree,  Essex,  of  Scotch  parents,  and  was  sent 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  Edinburgh  University, 
where  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Henry 
Dmmmond  were  his  classmates.  After  study- 
ing for  the  ministry  at  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  Tiibingen,  he  served  as  assistant 
at  the  Barclay  church,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1875 
became  minister  of  the  Free  church  at  Logieal- 
mond.  This  little  town,  the  "Dmmtochty"  of 
his  works,  gave  him  the  scene  for  many  of  his 
stories. 

In  1877  Watson  accepted  a  call  to  be  assistant 
to  Dr.  Miller  in  Free  Saint  Matthew's,  Glas- 
gow, and  three  years  later  went  to  Sefton  Park 
Presbyterian  church  in  Liverpool,  where  he  won 
a  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  for  his  collection  of  stories  of 
Scotch  life  called  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush, 
which  was  published  in  1894  and  became  at 
once  very  popular.  The  other  works  published 
under  his  pen  name  include  The  Days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  Kate  Carnegie  and  A  Doctor  of  the 
Old  School;  while  under  his  own  name  he  pro- 
duced The  Mind  of  the  Master,  The  Upper 
Room,  The  Potter's  Wheel  and  The  Life  of  the 
Master.  Watson  delivered  the  Lyman  Beecher 
lectures  before  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in 
1896.  It  was  during  a  trip  to  the  United  States 
that  he  died,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

WATSON,  Thomas  E.  (1856-  ),  an 
American  lawyer,  journalist  and  political  leader, 
who  obtained  the  first  appropriation  in  Con- 
gress for  the  free  mral  delivery  of  mail.  He 
was  bom  in  Columbia  County^  Ga.,  studied  law 
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and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875,  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profeeaon  at  Tbomaon,  Ga. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
as  a  Democrat,  and  in  188S  served  aa  Demo- 
cratic elector-at-lBr^.  He  was  active  in  the 
movement  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  later 
affiliated  himself  with  the  People's,  or  Populist, 
party.  For  a  time  he  edited  a  Populist  paper 
ID  Atlanta,  and  in  1S90  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Populist  ticket.  It  was  while  he 
was  in  Congress  that  he  secured  the  appropria- 
tion for  rural  free  delivery.  In  1904  he  was  the 
candidate  of  the  People's  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Since  1906  he  has 
published  Wateon'B  Jcffertoraan  Magazine  and 
The  Weakly  JeSersonian,  He  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Populists  again  in 
1908,  and  polled  a  popular  vote  of  about  00,000. 
His  published  works  include  The  Story  of 
France,  Lije  of  ThoTnoi  JeSerson,  Life  and 
Speeches  of  Thorruu  E.  Walton,  The  Roman 
Catholic  HieraTcky  and  The  Houte  of  Haps- 

WATT,  taahl,  in  electricity,  a  unit  for  meaa- 
uring  power,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  current 
works.  A  watt  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  one 
volt,  with  a  flow  of  one  ampere  per  second. 
The  kilowatt,  1,000  watts,  is  the  unit  usually 
employed;  746  watts  equal  one  horse  power. 
See  Amperg;  Voutmbiib;  Electric  Mbteb. 

WATT,  James  (1736-1810),  a  Scottish  engi- 
neer, born  at  Greenock,  and  generally  referred 
to  as  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  al- 
though such  is  not  really  a  fact;  his  fame  rests 
upon  improvements  in  the  eaHy  crude  engines 
which  rendered 
them  practicable. 
His  father  was  a 
carpenter    and 

the  child  early 
acquired  a  taste 
for  constructing 
ingenious  devices 
out  of  wood  and 
metaJ,  as  well  as 
for  mathematics 
and  reading  in 
gepcral.    He  went 

to    London    to  JAMES  WATT 

learn   the   trade   of  mathematical    instrument 
a  1756  removed  to  Gla^ow.    Fail- 
3  establish  himself  independently, 
'••"iself  with  the  university,  but  in 
to  give  up  all  his  time  to  inde- 


maker,  and  ii 
;.at  first  t 


Four  years  later  Watt  had  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  a  Newcomen  engine  which  he 
was  repairing,  and  he  set  to  work  to  plan  « 
device  whereby  loss  of  heat  in  the  cylinder 
could  be  avoided,  and  to  correct  the  imperfect 
method  of  condensing  the  steam.  He  soon 
constructed  an  engine  of  his  own,  and  in  part- 
nership with  Matthew  Boulton,  a  manufacturer 
of  Birmingham,  removed  to  Soho.  There  they 
started  the  establishment  which  was  soon  to  be 
famous  all  over  Europe.  The  first  steam  en- 
gine constructed  along  modem  lines  was  com- 
pleted in  1774.  In  IgOO  he  withdrew  from 
active  business,  the  patent  then  expiring  which 
he  had  held  for  twenty-five  years.  His  two 
sons  carried  on  the  business  which  he  and 
Boulton  had  begun,  and  Watt  died  at  Heath- 
field,  in  Staffordshire,  on  August  25,  1810. 

Watt  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  Edinburgh  and  London,  was  a  cor- 
responding member  and  then  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  in  1806  was 
honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Edinburgh.  A  national  monument 
was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  statue 
by  public  subscription  was  erected  at  Birming- 
ham. He  possessed  a  remarkable  memory,  and 
when  not  occupied  in  researches  in  the  practi- 
cal sciences  be  was  engaged  in  reading  along 
the  lines  of  law,  philosophy,  music,  architecture 
and  chemistry. 

Among  his  other  inventions  are  a  fuel-saving 
furnace,  a  machine  for  reproducing  sculpture, 
a  cop3>ing  press  and  copying  ink,  and  numerous 
instruments  for  use  in  the  practical  ecitmxe. 
He  discovered  independently  the  chemical 
composition  of  water.  His  researches  were  un- 
usually varied,  and  his  contributions  to  science 
easily  place  him  with  the  foremost  inventors 
the  world  has  known. 

There  is  a  persistent  stoiy  that  the  idea  of 
the  steam  engine  came  to  Watt  as  a  boy  while 
watching  the  power  of  steam  in  his  mother's 
tea-kettle.  By  plugging  up  the  spout  he  blew 
the  lid  off.  Whether  the  story  has  a  basis  of 
fact  his  biographers  are  silent.  a.ucc. 

On  pa«e  B6S9  U  an  II lustration,  "Watt  Discov- 
ering the  Power  of  Steam."  Consult  Mulrliead'B 
lAfe  of  Watt;  Thurston's  OroiolA  of  the  Stettin 
Engine. 

WATTEAD,  vahtoh-,  Antoinb  (1684-1721), 
&  French  painter  who  was  without  an  equal  in 
his  day  in  the  portrayal  of  the  manners,  gruces 
and  dress  of  fashionable  society.  He  inter- 
preted with  wonderful  skill  the  spirit  of  Court 
life  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    Wstteau 
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(vas  bom  at  Valenciennee,  of  poor  pareaU,  aud 
had  to  struggle  not  ooly  apiinst  poverty  but 
ill  health,  to  get  &  start  in  life.  Hui^ry  and 
lonely,  he  drifted  to  Paria,  where,  hia  talent 
once  reco(;niied,  he  soon  became  proeperoua; 
in  fact,  he  was  so  popular  that  tbe  people 
walked,  dressed  and  danced  a  la  Walleau.  In 
1717  he  was  reeeived  at  the  Academy  and  was 
enrolled  as  Court  painter  of  pleasure  parties, 
masquerades,  etc.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  posaeased  a 
large  collection  of  hia  worka.  His  paintings, 
executed  in  delicate  tints,  are  noted  (or  their 
elegance  and  grace.  His  most  famous  woric  is 
The  Embarkalion  lor  the  Island  oj  Cythera,  in 
the  Louvre. 

WATTERSON,  Henky  (1840-  ).  the  beat- 
known  Southern  newspaper  editor,  was  bom  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  He  was  privately  educated, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  began  news- 
paper work  as  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  He 
i  oined  the  Con- 
federate army  at 
the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  Se- 
cession,  but    was 


that  he  might 
edit  a  Confeder- 
ate journal,  the 
Rebel,  published 
a  t  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  In  1864  he 
returned  to  the  henrt  WATTERSON 
army  and  became  chief  of  scouts  under  General 
Johnston.  He  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  after 
the  war  and  revived  an  old  paper,  the  fiepub- 
tican  Banner.  He  left  this  successful  work  in 
1S67  to  become  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal, 
which  he  soon  consolidated  with  the  Courier; 
under  his  editorial  direction  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal became  one  of  the  most  influential  papers 
in  America, 

As  a  lecturer  and  political  speaker  he  is 
noted  for  his  picturesque  phrasing  and  vigorous 
and  accurate  statements.  Hia  ability  as  editor 
and  speaker  made  him  a-power  in  national  poli- 
tics as  early  as  1872,  and  from  that  year  until 
1892  he  was  a  delegate-at--large  to  every  Demo- 
cratic national  convention.  From  1876  to  1878 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  but  after  serv- 
ing one  term  refused  every  offer  of  political 
honors.  Few  men  in  the  Southern  states  were 
more  conspicuous  in  advocating  a  thorough 
reconciliation  of  the   North  and  the  South. 
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While  author  of  numerous  essays  and  sketches, 
his  only  works  in  book  form  are  Odditiea  oj 
Sovlhvm  Life  and  Character,  History  of  the 
SpiBtiih-Ameriean  War,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
The  Compromises  of  Life. 

WATTS,  GeoRQK  Fbgderick  <1817-1904),  the 
"poet-painter"  of  England,  who  did  more  than 
any  other  artist  of  the  centuiy  to  raise  portrait 
painting  to  a  high  plane  of  excellence.  He 
was  also  a  great  moral  painter  and  prophet. 
He  saw  in  all  things  the  image  of  divinity,  and 
with  this  spirit  he  painted  hia  symbolical 
Btudiea,  Waichman,  What  of  the  NighlT,  Life's 
lllvsions,  Love  and  Death,  Hope,  etc.  Death 
in  his  paintings  does  not  appear  in  the  guise  of 
a  skull,  but  as  a  majestic  figure  clad  in  white, 
with  face  averted  as  if  deploring  her  errand; 
for  Watt  sought  to  dispel  the  notion  that  death 
was  the  greatest  of  all  terrors.  His  historical 
paintings,  landscapes  and  numerous  sculptural 
pieces  were  conceived  on  the  same  lofty  plane 
as  were  hia  symbolical  studies. 

He  was  bom  in  London.  When  a  young  man 
he  married  Ellen  Terry,  the  Engliah  actress, 
then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  This  mar- 
riage proved  unhappy,  and  it  was  soon  an- 
nulled. Miss  Terry  was  the  model  for  Sir 
Galahad,  which  Watta  presented  to  Eton  Col- 
lege (see  page  2360).  This  picture  now  hangs 
in  the  college  chapel. 

As  Watts  was  a  man  of  wealth,  be  never  exe- 
cuted his  famous  pictorial  moralities  for  money ; 
these  he  presented  to  various  cities.  To 
America  he  sent  a  replica  of  Love  and  Life, 
now  in  the  White  House,  Washington;  to  the 
city  of  Manchester,  England,  he  gave  hia  Lofe 
and  Death,  and  to  Mimich,  Bavaria,  The 
Happy  Warrior.  He  executed  gratuitously  a 
fresco  of  Saint  George,  now  in  the  House  of 
Parliament,  and  he  decorated  the  dining  hall 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  gave  over  150  portrait*, 
including  those  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Matthew 
Amdd,  Browning,  Mitlais  and  Sir  Frederick 
Leightoo.  to  England  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  London. 

Tennyson  once  asked  Watts  to  describe  his 
notion  of  what  a  true  portraitist  should  be,  and 
the  painter's  reply  so  pleased  the  poet  that  he 
embodied  it  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King: 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face 
Divinply!  through  all  hindrance,  fltids  the  man 
D^hind  It.  and  bo  paints  him  that  hia  face. 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  Its  beat. 
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draws  back  again.  Thus,  they  are  caused  to 
vibrate  rhythmicdly.  To  the  eye,  it  seems  that 
the  water  moves  forward,  but  this  is  not  true. 
The  separate  particles  of  water,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing with  the  advancing  wave,  simply  rise 
and  fall  on  the  same  spot.  This  fact  may  be 
shown  by  tossing  a  light  substance  into  a  pool 
whose  surface  is  ridged  with  waves.  It  will 
alternate  between  the  crests  and  the  hollows, 
but  will  not  be  borne  forward  by  the  passage 
of  the  wave.  Even  the  greatest  and  most  pow- 
jerf ul  waves,  such  as  those  in  the  sea  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  do  not  cause  water  to  move  for- 
ward with  their  motion.  Not  all  waves  are 
visible,  like  those  that  travel  over  the  surface 
of  liquids.  Sound,  heat  and  light,  for  example, 
are  propagated  in  waves  that  are  invisible  and 
are  known  only  by  their  results.  These  waves 
reach  the  senses  from  some  body  which  is 
struck  or  otherwise  agitated.  See  Sound; 
Heat;  Light. 

WAX,  a  solid,  easily  melted  substance  ob- 
tained from  various  animal,  vegetable  and  min- 
eral sources,  and  used  extensively  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  most  common  variety  is 
beeswax,  secreted  and  used  by  insects  to  build 
their  cells.  It  is  yellow  and  has  a  honeylike 
odor,  but  when  purified  and  bleached  becomes 
white,  odorless  and  tasteless.  Certain  kinds  of 
bark  lice,  particularly  the  Chinese  vxix  insect, 
secrete  a  similar  wax.  Upon  the  leaves  of  a 
number  of  plants,  among  them  the  wax  palm, 
a  vamishlike  substance  is  found,  from  which 
fine  waxes  and  lacquers  are  made.  Bay  berry 
candles  are  made  from  the  wax  which  covers 
the  berries  of  the  candleberry,  or  wax  m5Ttle. 
Paraffin  wax,  which  has  dozens  of  practical 
uses,  is  obtained  from  a  distillation  of  petro- 
leum. Spermaceti,  extracted  from  the  oil  taken 
from  the  whale,  is  largely  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  toilet  creams.  Wool  ivax,  the  sweat  of  the 
sheep,  is  obtained  in  the  wool-washing  process. 
It  is  a  dark  brown  substance  with  a  disagree- 
able odor,  and  is  used  as  a  dressing  for  leather 
goods. 

Wax,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  slightly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  At 
about  80°  it  softens  and  can  be  easily  molded, 
while  at  145°  it  melts. 

Related  Subjects.  The  more  important  kinds 
of  wax,  and  their  properties  and  uses,  are  dis- 
cus.sed  in  these  volumes  under  the  following 
headings : 


Beeswax 

Candleberry 

Paraffin 


Sealing  Wax 
Spermaceti 


WAX  irraTLE,  mur'tn,  or  WAX  TREE. 
See  Candleberry. 

WAXWING,  a  beautifully-tinted,  soft- 
plumaged  bird  with  a  high,  pointed  crest,  a 
band  of  yellow  across  the  end  of  its  tail,  and 
red,  waxlike  drops  on  its  wing  feathers.  The 
familiar  cedar  waxwing  is  found  throughout 
North  America,  nesting  as  far  north  as  Labra- 
dor and  Southern  Alaska.  It  is  commonly  seen 
in  small  flocks,  which  fly  quietly  about  and  feed 
on  berries  and  fruits,  or  dart  from  some  high 
perch  for  insects,  in  the  manner  of  flycatchers. 
The  birds  build  a  bulky  nest  in  fruit  or  shade 
trees.  The  eggs  are  three  to  five  in  number,  of 
a  pale  bluish-gray  or  putty  color,  speckled  with 
black.  The  Bohemian  waxwing,  a  slightly 
larger  bird,  is  found  in  far  northern  latitudes 
in  both  hemispheres,  nesting  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  In  winter  it  appears  in  the  United 
States  as  far  south  as  Kansas. 

WAY 'CROSS,  Ga.,  the  county  seat  of  Ware 
County,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Jacksonville  is  fifty-seven  miles  south- 
east, and  Savannah  is  ninety-seven  miles  north- 
east. The  city  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  the 
Waycross  &  Southern  and  the  Waycross  & 
Western  railroads.  In  1910  the  population  was 
14,485;  in  1916  it  was  19^69  (Federal  estimate). 
Waycross  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
section  in  which  are  grown  cotton,  fmit,  live 
stock,  pecans  and  sugar  cane,  excellent  sjrup 
being  made  from  the  last-named  product. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  timber,  and  conse- 
quently the  city  has  large  sawmills,  cabinet 
works,  shingle  and  lath  mills,  turpentine  plants, 
and  one  of  the  largest  cypress  sawmills  in  the 
South.  It  also  has  the  largest  railway  car  and 
repair  shops  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
those  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  county 
courthouse,  post  office,  Bunn  office  building,  a 
high  school  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  quarters  are 
noteworthy  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  city  has  Bunn-Bell  Institute, 
under  Baptist  supervision.  m.v.c. 

WAYNE,  wane,  Anthony  (1745-1796),  an 
American  patriot,  called  "Mad  Anthony" 
Wayne  because  of  his  reckless  bravery.  He 
was  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  daring  attacks 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  recapture  of 
Stony  Point.  Wayne  was  bom  in  Easton,  Pa. 
He  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
raised  a  regiment  for  the  Canadian  campaign  in 
1775,  was  in  command  at  Ticonderoga,  led  a 
division  at  Brandywine,  and  commanded  the 
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right  wing  at  Germantown  in  1777.  At  midnight 
on  July  15,  1779,  he  led  the  attack  on  Stony 
Point  which  made  hira  a  popular  idol  and 
gained  him  his  nickname.  Later  he  rescued 
Lafayette,  led  an  attack  againrt  the  whole  Brit- 
ish army  at 
Green  Spring,  and 
worsted  the  Brit- 
iah  and  Indians 
in  Georgia. 
When  Charleston 
was  surrendered 
Wayne  occupied 
the  town.  He 
was  made  brevet 
major-general  in 
1783,  retired  a 
year  later,  and  in 
17S1  represented 
Georgia  in  Con- 

ire...    H.  „..      .T!;°'^"*™!',H 
J  A    dashtng    leader    of   the 

made  com-  American  Kevolutlonary  po- 
mander -  in  -  chief   ""'■ 

of  the  American  army  in  1702,  and  the  next 
year  fought  the  Indians  in  Ohio.  He  died  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  while  concluding  the  Treaty  of 
Greenville,  which  secured  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Indians  a  great  tract  of  land  in  that 
vicinity. 

WEALTH.  It  is  believed  that  everything 
in  the  universe  has  use  or  utility.  The  use  to 
which  the  things  ere  put  is  not  always  good 
(for  instance,  bulbars'  tools  and  intoxicants), 
but  the  mere  fact  that  somebody  thinks  an 
article  is  of  use  to  him  gives  it  value.  Wealth, 
then,  includes  all  material  goods  that  have 
value.  It  should  be  noticed  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  most  economists  only  material 
goods  are  considered  as  wealth.  Love  and  sym- 
pathy have  moral  or  ethical  value,  but  these 
are  not  material  goods,  and  do  not  come  under 
the  heading  of  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  good 
will  in  a  business  is  an  asset,  and  is  wealth. 

Three  elements  enter  into  any  estimate  of 
wealth:  the  article  must  be  useful,  the  supply 
must  be  limited,  and  the  thing  must  be  trans- 
ferable. There  is  a  tendency  among  students 
of  economics  to  include  more  and  more  of  the 
helpful  things  of  life  under  wealth.  As  an  il- 
lustration, it  may  be  cited  that  a  few  years 
ago  no  writer  on  the  subject  thought  ot  regard- 
ing sunlight  and  fresh  air  as  wealth,  but  in  this 
day,  when  the  erection  of  immense  city  buiid- 
inga  has  proved  that  light  and  air  may  be 
taken  by  one  man  from  another,  many  stu- 
dents include  such  items  under  wealth,  because 
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lack  of  them  decreases  desirability;  tbey  ue 
elements  of  convenience  and  health. 

Wealth  should  be  considered  in  its  four 
phases  of  production,  exchange,  distribution 
and  consumption.  Under  the  first  of  these  the 
investigator  examines  the  amount  of  labor  and 
sacrifice  necessary  to  put  an  article  into  the 
form  desired  and  to  place  it  where  it  is  most 
desired.  This  latter  effort  or  activity  gives 
what  is  called  place  value.  Under  the  heading 
of  exchange  the  relative  values  of  products  are 
investigated,  and  here  it  will  be  found  that 
values  are  not  always  based  upon  utility  or* 
labor  but  upon  the  buyer's  personal  tastes  and 
inclinations.  The  third  item,  the  dwtnhatiou 
of  wealth,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
disturbing  questions  before  the  world  of  toniay. 
For  many  thousands  of  years  distribution  was 
always  connected  with  exchange ;  that  is,  goods 
were  not  distributed  unless  the  one  needing 
them  paid  in  exchange  a  price  which  gave  the 
seller  a  profit.  Now,  however,  writers  in  favor 
of  Socialism  hold  that  distribution  of  wealth 
should  go  on  without  exchange  for  profit,  but 
simply  according  to  the  needs  of  all  members 
of  society.  The  lest  phase  considered  under 
wealth,  its  consumption,  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, because  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
usefulness  to  the  world  results  from  the  use  of 
its  products.    See  CoiiauMFTioN.  w.rji. 

Conmilt  Ulll's  PHnoipIea  of  PoHtleot  Economy; 
Laughlln's  PalUloal  Eoonomv. 

Relatrd  Snbjeeta.  In  this  connection  the 
reader  may  consult  the  followlnff  articles  In  these 
volumes ;. 

Capital  Profit 

Credit  Supply  and  Demand 

Economics  Value 

Money  Waeee 

WEASEL,  we'c'I,  a  alim,  swift,  bloodthirsty 
animal,  the  winter  coat  of  certain  species  of 
which  produces  valuable  fur  called  ermine. 
The  creature  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  most 
noticeable  in  hot  weather  and  when  it  is  fright- 
ened or  irritated.  Weasels,  with  their  keen 
sense  of  sight  and  scent,  are  excellent  hunters; 
they  pursue  rats,  mice,  rabbits  and  birds  untir- 
ingly, often  apparently  killing  them  only  for 
sport,  since  the  dead  bodies  are  frequently  left 
untouched.  Although  it  sometimes  kills  farm 
poultry,  it  also  destroys  troublesome  vermin, 
and  thus  is  useful  to  man.  The  mother  animal 
makes  a  cogy  straw  nest  for  her  babies  in  hol- 
low trees  or  in  holes  in  the  ground. 

In  North  America,  the  Umg-taiUd  weasel  is 
the  best-known  species.  It  is  i^te  below  and 
dark-brown  above,  with  a  black-tipped  tail,  the 
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latter  remaimng  black  when  the  rest  of  its 
coat  turns  whit«  to  match  the  enow  The  fe- 
male IS  about  thirt«eti  mches  long  the  male 
about    sixteen    inches      ShoH-tatled    weaeela 
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inches  The  aumaia  brown  paita  are  lighter 
and  the  vbite  parts  are  yellower  than  in  the 
long  tailed  species  West  of  the  Alleghanies  is 
the   Arelte   leaal    weasel    and    in   Texas  and 
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widely  distnbuted  over  the  Northern  Umt«d  Flonda  there  are  larger  varieties,  but  the  latter 
States  and  Canada  which  produce  most  of  the  do  not  turn  white  in  winter.  Some  species  are 
American  ermine  are  smaller  than  the  others      called  polecats,  i 


•r  stoats.    See  Polecat. 


the  male  being  about  eleven  inches  in  length 
the   female   is   nine    the    tail   averaging   two 


'  EATHER  BDREAD.  When  Ihp  .■^uii 
sets  red  or  yellow  in  a  cloudless  sky  we  expect 
a  fine  day  on  the  morrow,  but  a  gray,  lowering 
sunset,  we  say,  ia  a  sign  of  rain.  A  rainbow  in 
the  evening  sky  recalls  to  our  minda  the  old 

Rainbow  at  night.  SBllora  delight: 
Rainbow  In  the  mornLnB,  aallorB  take  warning. 
Sometimes,  on  a  moonlit  night,  we  look  into 
the  sky  and  see  a  series  of  circles  about  the 
moon.  Then  we  say,  "We  are  going  to  have  a 
rain  storm,"  and  are  quite  ba  confident  of  the 
outcome  of  our  prediction  as  Longfellow's  "old 
Sailor"  in  tho  Wreck  oj  the  Hesperus,  who  had 
sailed  the  Spanish  Main  and  knew  whereof  he 
spoke  when  he  gave  the  warning: 


"Last  nlBht  (he  moon  had  a  golden  rinK. 
And  lo-nlght  no  moon  we  see  !" 

These  and  many  other  biu  of  "weather  wis- 
dom," which  have  been  learned  by  observation 
and  experience  or  handed  down  by  tradition, 
are  suggestive  of  what  government  weather 
bureaus  are  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  accord- 
ing to  scientific  methods.  There  is  hardly  a 
civilised  nation  on  the  globe  that  does  not 
operate  a  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
weather  information,  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  maintained  accordii^  to  highest 
standards  of  efficiency. 


United  States  Weather  Bureau 


The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
has  tiecn  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture since  1891,  but  when  organized  in  1870 
it  was  a  division  of  the  signal  service  in  the 
War  Department.  Including  a  large  number 
of  cooperative  observers  who  serve  without  re- 
muneration (except  the  receipt  of  government 
publications),  the. Bureau  has  the  service  of 


about  10,000  persons.  There  are  several  divi- 
aiona  in  the  Bureau,  each  taking  care  of  a  spe- 
cial line  of  activity.  Foremost  in  interest  to 
the  average  citisen  is  the  forecasting  service. 

Foiecaat  Diviaion.  The  daily  weather  re- 
ports that  appear  with  unfailing  regularity  in 
the  morning  and  evening  papers  have  became 
such  a  matter  of  course  that  most  people  give 
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little  thought  as  to  the  means  by  which  they 
are  obtained.  Back  of  these  reports  is  an 
elaborate  system  of  observation  that  may  be 
compared  to  a  single  observer's  obtaining  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Sup- 
pose such  an  observer  were  to  ascend  in  an 
airship  every  twelve  hours,  to  a  point  where 
he  could  see  all  the  Xveather  conditions  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  reports 
he  would  give  of  his  surveys  and  the  predictions 
he  would  make  would  be  accepted  by  every  one. 
The  government  Weather  Bureau  attempts 
something  of  the  same  kind  by  working 
through  a  number  of  observers,  all  acting  in 
unison. 

Scattered  throughout  the  country  are  more 
than  200   telegraphic   observing  stations,  and 


tion  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  noting  of  such  phenomena  as  thim- 
derstorms,  smoke,  halos  and  fog.  In  addition, 
the  temperature  is  read  from  the  thermometer 
and  the  extremes  sincQ  the  last  observation  are 
noted. 

Weather  maps  showing  conditions  over  the 
country  are  constructed  twice  a  day  at  the 
Washington  office.  A  definite  system  of  figures, 
letters  and  symbols  to  indicate  various  condi- 
tions has  been  adopted,  as  shown  in  the  weather 
map,  following.  Small  circles  indicate  the 
various  observing  stations.  If  the  entire  area 
of  the  circle  is  black  it  means  prevailing  cloudi- 
ness; partly  cloudy  conditions  are  shown  by  a 
half-blackened  circle,  and  a  clear  circle  indi- 
cates clear  skies.  An  "R"  in  the  circle  means 
rain  falling  at  the  time  of  observation,  and 
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(a)  White  flag,  indicates  clear  or  fair  weather;  (&)  blue  flag,  forecasts  general  rain  or  snow; 
(c)  white  and  blue  flagr,  local  rain  or  snow;  (d)  black  triangular  flag,  temperature  indication;  (c) 
white  flag  with  black  square  in  center,  heralds  the  approach  of  a  cold  wave.  When  d  is  placed  above 
a^  5  or  c  it  is  a  prophecy  of  warmer  weather  (temperature  higher)  ;  when  below  any  of  the  three, 
colder  weather  is  announced;  when  the  temperature  flag  is  not  displayed  no  great  change  is  ex- 
pected. During  late  spring  and  early  fall  the  cold  wave  flag  announces  threatened  visits  of  frost; 
in  the  winter,  of  suddenly  lowering  temperature. 


every  twelve  hours,  exactly  at  7:45  a.  m.  and 
7:45  p.  M.  (seventy-fifth  meridian  time,  near 
Washington,  D.  C),  the  observation  and  the 
recording  of  weather  conditions  in  the  territory 
of  each  station  take  place.  The  results  of  his 
survey  are  then  summarized  by  each  observer, 
condensed  into  a  cipher  message  of  four  or  five 
words  and  transmitted  to  the  proper  tele- 
graphic circuit.  When  translated,  these  brief 
code  messages  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty 
words.  Though  all  are  finally  collected  at  the 
central  office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  they  are 
translated  at  various  forecasting  stations  along 
the  route. 

Though  the  work  of  observing  conditions  and 
of  summarizing  data  is  always  completed  at 
each  station  by  eight  o'clock,  the  notations  and 
calculations  are  comprehensive.  They  include 
observation  of  sky  and  classification  of  clouds; 
reading  of  tlie  barometer  to  ascertain  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  making  corrections  to  ob- 
tain corresponding  readings  for  the  sea  level; 
observation  of  direction  and  velocity  of  wind; 
Measurement  of  rainfall  or  snowfall;  calcula- 


similarly  "S"  indicates  a  fall  of  snow.  Arrows 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is 
blowing.  The  small  figures  at  the  side  of  sta- 
tions show  barometer  readings,  temperature, 
velocity  of  wind  in  miles  per  hour,  depth  of 
rainfall  or  snowfall. 

The  prominent  solid  lines  on  the  map  are 
isobars,  or  lines  of  equal  barometer  readings. 
They  pass  through  points  of  equal  air  pressure, 
and  are  drawn  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  of 
variation.  To  illustrate,  the  line  marked  "30.0" 
at  each  end  (see  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic 
areas)  passes  through  those  points  where  the 
barometer  readings  are  exactly  thirty  inches. 
The  readings  on  one  side  of  this  line  are  higher 
than  thirty  inches,  lines  being  drawn  for  each 
tenth  of  an  inch  increase  until  a  crest  or  center 
is  reached;  such  a  center  is  marked  "High.'' 
A  center  of  depression  on  the  other  side  of  line 
"30.0"  is  located  and  marked  "Low,"  lines  be- 
ing drawn  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  decrease. 
The  value  of  isobars  rests  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  they  outline  great  atmospheric  whirls,  or 
eddies,  and  thus  indicate  centers  of  actiook    In 
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a  low-pressure  area,  cloudiness  ia  the  prevail- 
ing condition,  while  a,  high-pressure  area  is 
characterized  by  clear  skiea.  To  the  forecaster 
the  barometer  reading  is  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  all  of  the  other  information  com- 
bined, for  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  pri- 
mary element  in  the  study  of  all  atmospheric 
movements.  The  chart  also  contains  dotted 
lines  called  uolkemia.  These  pass  through 
pointa  of  equal  temperature  and  are  drawn  only 
for  freezing  andiero. 

By  raeana  of  these  weather  maps  a  forecaster 
can  predict  conditions  not  only  for  his  own 
locality,  but  also  for  those  of  states  and  cities 
at  a  distance.  The  forecasting  centers  are 
Washington,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Denver, 
San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Ore.  From  these 
centers  over  2,050  Weather  Bureau  stations  and 
forecast  distributii^  centers  receive  daily  re- 
ports, which  are  in  turn  sent  by  telephone  and 
telegraph  to  more  than  5,465,000  patrons,  while 
120,050  places  are  reached  through  regular  mail 
routes  and  rural  free  delivery.  Predictions  are 
made  of  weather  conditions  for  thirty-aix  to 
forty-eight  hours  in  advance. 

In  addition  to  the  weather  charts  covering 
the  United  States,  the  central  ofTice  prepares 
each  mormng  a  chart  of  presure  and  weather 


conditions  over  the  entire  northern  hemisphere, 
based  on  reprnta  received  from  meteorological 
bureaus  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  from  Weather 
Bureau  stations  in  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  the  West  Indies.  Wireless  mes- 
sages containing  weather  information  come 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  Alaska,  and  cabled 
reports  are  received  daily  from  Nemuro,  in 
Japan,  and  from  Shanghai,  in  China.  By  means 
of  these  various  channels  of  information  the 
central  office  is  qualified  to  predict  getteral 
weather  and  temperature  conditions  over  the 
entire  United  States  for  a  week  in  advance. 
In  the  summer  of  1916  the  violence  and  dura- 
tion of  the  hot  period  that  caused  so  much 
sufFering  throughout  the  Middle  West  were 
forecast  with  remarkable  accuracy. 

The  Bureau  also  sends  out  special  warnings 
in  regard  to  weather  conditions  by  means  of  a 
system  of  flags  and  signals,  such  as  are  illus- 
trated in  this  article. 

River  and  Flood  Diviaion.  This  branch  of  the 
service  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
through  its  warnings  of  floods,  especially  in  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  vaileye.  It  also 
stations  for  the  measurement  of  snow- 
the  mountain  regions  of  the  West,  with 
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the  object  of  determining  the  amount  of  water 
that  will  probably  be  available  for  agricultural 
and  commercial  purposes  in  the  following 
spring  and  summer.  In  connection  with  the 
Forest  Service,  stations  are  maintained  in  na- 
tional forest  areas  to  study  the  effect  of  for- 
ests on  stream  flow  and  climate. 

Division  of  Climate  and  Crops.  The  special 
work  of  this  division  is  the  preparation  of  re- 
ports as  to  temperature,  rainfall  and  other  con- 
ditions that  affect  crops.  In  the  com  and 
wheat  regions  more  than  a  thousand  bulletins 
are  issued  a  day,  and  in  the  cotton  belt  over 
1,500  are  sent  out.  Throughout  the  country 
there  are  more  than  4,000  cooperative  meteoro- 


logical stations  which  furnish  data  by  which 
the  main  climatic  features  of  the  respective  dis- 
tricts are  established.  Weekly  and  monthly 
reports  or  bulletins  and  special  bulletins  in  re- 
gard to  snow,  ice,  winds,  etc.,  are  valuable 
features  of  this  very  important  branch  of  the 
service. 

Other  Dividona.  The  examination  and  test- 
ing of  instruments;  the  auditing  of  accounts  of 
the  Bureau  for  telephone  and  telegraph  service, 
and  the  performing  of  the  regular  routine  tele- 
graph work;  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  the  publications  of  the  service,  and  the  pur- 
chase and  inspection  of  supplies  are  all  taken 
care  of  by  special  divisions. 


In  Canada 


The  Canadian  weather  bureau  is  known  offi- 
cially as  the  Metborouxhcal  Service,  and  is  a 
division  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  observation  of  weather  condi- 
tions, summarizing  of  data,  preparation  of 
weather  charts  and  bulletins  and  other  activi- 
ties  connected  with  the  division  are  carried  on 
in  about  the  same  way  as  has  been  described 
above.  At  the  head  of  the  Service  is  the  super- 
intendent, with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ont. 
He  also  is  director  of  the  Toronto  Magnetic 
Observatorj'.  Other  observatories  are  located 
at  Saint  John,  N.  B.;  Quebec,  Que.;  and  Vic- 
toria, B.  C.  Though  the  Meteorological  Serv- 
ice is  a  division  of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries 


Department  it  serves  the  farmer  as  effectively 

as  it  does  the  shipper.  b.m.w. 

Consult  Abbe's  Aims  and  Methods  of  Stette 
Weather  Services  and  publications  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  and  of  the  Canadian  Me- 
teorological Service. 

Related  Sobjects.  In  connection  with  this  ar- 
ticle the  reader  may  refer  to  the  following  topics 
in  these  volumes : 


Climate 

Meteorology 

Cyclone 

Norther 

Frost 

Rain 

Hail 

Rainbow 

Humidity 

Snow 

Hurricane 

Storms 

Isobars 

Tornado 

Isothermal  Lines 

Wind 

WEAVER,  ipe'v'r,  Jambs  Baibd  (1833-1912), 
an  American  political  leader  and  brigadier- 
general  in  the  War  of  Secession,  was  bom  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1854.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  Secession  he  joined  the  Iowa  volun- 
teers, attaining  the  rank  of  brigade  commander 
of  volunteers  in  1865.  He  entered  political  life 
after  the  war,  and  in  1866  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  the  second  judicial  district  of  Iowa. 
For  several  years  he  was  editor  of  the  lovxi 
Tribune,  published  in  Des  Moines.  In  1878 
Weaver  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Green- 
back party,  and  in  1880  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the  Green- 
back ticket.  He  was  again  nominated  for  the 
ie  office  by  the  People's  party  in  1892,  and 
twenty-one  electoral  votes.  From  1904 
mayor  of  Colfax,  Iowa,  having 
kt  city  in  1895.     He  published 


WEAVER    BIRD,    a    finchlike,    seed-eating 

bird  of  Africa  and  of  Oriental  and  Australian 
regions,  usually  found  in  flocks  so  large  as  to 
be  a  menace  to  growing  rice  and  other  grains. 
It  has  small  powers  of  song,  but  keeps  up  a 
continual  chirping  and  chattering.  All  species 
are  remarkable  for  the  construction  of  their 
nests.  The  sociable  weaver  birds  of  the  in- 
terior of  South  Africa  build  a  community  roof 
of  grasses,  often  as  large  as  a  native  hut,  the 
underside  of  which  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, each  occupied  by  a  pair  of  birds.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  drab  color,  speckled  with  purple- 
gray,  and  are  three  or  four  in  number.  The 
olive  and  yellow  weaver  bird,  also  of  South 
Africa,  weaves  a  globe-shaped  nest  of  the  leavos 
of  reeds,  torn  into  strips,  which  it  suspends 
from  the  branches  of  trees  or  from  rushes,  with 
the  opening  downward,  a  bar  across  the  en- 
trance keeping  the  two  or  three  green 
from   rolhng    out.     The   Java   sparrow 


gmssea  for  weaving  its  neat  and  makes  the 
openings  on  the  eide.    The  eg^  are  pure  white 


India  and  Ceylon  ia  found  the  baya,  a  weaver 
bird  which  conatnicta  a  flaak-ehaped  nest  with  a 
long,  tubular  entrance,  suspending  it  from 
thorny  branches  of  the  tips  of  palm  leaves. 

WEAVIHG,    u-eeu'irv,   the  art   of   making 
cloth   by  interlacing  threads  or  filaments  of 
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yam.  Between  ruatic  homespun  and  the  aplen* 
did  tapestries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  carefully  preserved  under  glass  in 
museums,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  wide  gulf; 
yet  they  are  the  result  of  substantially  the 
same  process  of  weaving. 

To  make  cloth  of  whatever  sort,  the  weaver 
passes  one  set  of  threads,  known  as  the  loejl  or 
noo},  alternately  under  and  over  another  set  of 
threads,  known  as  the  warp.  To  do  this  he  has 
to  raise  certain  threads  of  the  warp  and  lower 
othera,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  passage 
of  his  shuttle  cairying  the  weft  to  and  fro 
across  the  web.  The  remaining  operation  is 
simply  the  driving  of  the  weft  threads  firmly 
against  the  warp,  ao  as  to  form  a  web  of  cloth 
of  the  required  texture.  In  working  into  bis 
cloth  designs  of  one  sort  or  another,  the  weaver 
naturally  changes  somewhat  the  order  in  which 
the  threads  are  interlaced;  the  principle,  how- 
Hand  Weaving.  For  centuries  all  weaving 
was  done  on  hand  looms,  and  much  of  it  was 
surpassingly  beautiful  and  rich.  One  need  only 
mention  the  splendid  Gobelin  tapestries  of 
seventeenth-century  France  and  the  rich  vel- 
vets and  silks  produced  throughout  mut^  of 
Europe  after  the  Renaissance.  Into  the  tapes- 
tries were  wrought  with  cunning  art,  figures  of 
man  and  beast,  rustic  fftes,  triumphs  at  arms 
and  devotional  subjects  without  end. 

In  weaving,  the  warp  threads  are  first  laid  in 
place  on  the  frame.    They  extend  lengthwise  of 
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the  cloth,  and  are  stretched  parallel  and  close 
together.  They  might  be  likened  to  the  strings 
of  a  harp,  except  that  the  space  between  them 
is  quite  small.  Attached  to  the  frame  is  an 
apparatus  by  which  the  heddles  are  lifted  and 
lowered  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  the 
weaver's  foot  on  a  pedal.  The  heddles  consist 
of  two  frames  from  which  hang  cords  attached 
by  a  loop  to  each  thread  in  the  warp.  As  alter- 
nate threads  are  attached  to  each  heddle,  it 
follows  that  when  one  heddle  is  raised,  every 
second  thread  in  the  warp  is  lifted  also. 

When  the  warp  threads  are  thus  separated, 
the  weaver  deftly  inserts  his  shuttle  between 
them  and  drives  the  woof  across  the  web.  The 
shuttle  is  a  hollow  instrument  containing  a 
bobbin  on  which  the  weft  thread  is  wound. 
When  the  thread  has  thus  been  introduced,  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  it  firmly  against  the  warp, 
so  as  to  give  the  cloth  the  required  closeness  of 
texture.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
batten,  which  is  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
loom  and  works  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum. 

Jacquard  Loom.  Joseph  Jacquard,  a  Lyons 
weaver,  introduced  an  important  improvement 
in  1801  by  which  complicated  designs  could  be 
woven  as  easily  as  simple  ones.  He  contrived 
an  arrangement  of  hooks,  often  exceedingly 
numerous,  by  which  threads  could  be  lifted  in 
any  order  and  the  figures  wrought  neatly  into 
the  web.  His  was  the  most  important  single 
improvement  made  on  the  hand  loom. 

Power  Loom.  The  power  loom,  invented  by 
Cartwright  in  1784,  has  since  undergone  many 
modifications.  It  is  operated  now  by  steam  or 
by  electricity,  but  the  principle  is  that  of  the 
hand  loom.  The  power  loom,  which  is  now 
universal,  has  added  vastly  to  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  goods.  Q.BJ). 

Consult  Oelsner's  A  Handbook  of  Weaves, 
translation  by  Dale ;  Nlsbet's  Orammar  of  Tech' 
nical  Design. 

WEBB  CITY,  Mo.,  a  city  in  Jasper  County, 
situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
five  miles  northeast  of  Joplin.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  zinc  and  lead  mining  centers  in 
Missouri.  In  addition  to  numerous  mining 
plants  Webb  City  has  machine  shops,  a  foundry, 
ironworks,  a  cement-block  factory  and  a  brick 
and  tile  plant.  Features  of  interest  are  Lake- 
side Park,  a  Federal  building,  a  high  school  and 
the  Jane  Chinn  Hospital.  Transportation  is 
provided  by  the  Frisco  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railroads,  and  by  interurban  lines.  In  1910  the 
population  was  11,817;  in  1916,  13,821  (Federal 
estimate). 


WSBER,  va'ber,  Karl  Masu  Fbieobich 
Ernest  von  (1786-1826),  a  German  musical 
composer,  bom  at  Eutin,  in  Holstein.  For 
many  generations  his  family  had  been  musi- 
cians, and  his  father  hoped  that  in  this  son  all 
the  genius  of  his  ancestors  had  concentrated 
itself.  But  Karl  Weber  had  inherited  too  much 
of  his  father's  instability  of  character  to  be- 
come a  supremely-  great  musician,  and,  more- 
over, during  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  child's 
life  the  family  wandered  about  so  much  that 
he  received  no  steady  training,  either  in  books 
or  in  music.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  however,  he 
received  some  thorough  musical  training  from 
a  brother  of  Joseph  Haydn,  and  that  same  year 
published  six  little  compositions.  Then  he 
went  to  Munich,  where  he  received  more  seri- 
ous instruction,  and  there,  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  he  wrote  his  first  opera,  The  Power  of 
Love  and  Wine,  '  Within  the  next  year  he 
composed  at  Freiberg,  Germany,  Das  Watd- 
madchen  (The  Wood  Nymph),  and  fame  was 
achieved.  It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  work 
for  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  to  produce,  and  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  elsewhere  he  was  hailed 
as  a  true  genius. 

In  1801,  while  at  Salzburg,  the  home  of 
Haydn,  he  wrote  a  comic  opera  entitled  Peter 
Schmoll,  but  this  was  a  failure.  Weber's  real 
need  was  hard  study  in  the  theory  of  music, 
and  this  he  obtained  in  1803  as  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  Viennese  organist,  whom  Robert 
Browning  describes  so  enthusiastically  in  his 
Abt  Vogler,  In  1804  Weber  discontinued  his 
lessons  with  Vogler  to  become  musical  director 
at  a  theater  in  Breslau,  Germany.  The  eight- 
een-year-old boy  became  egotistical  in  this  high 
position  and  soon  lost  it  by  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  orchestra,  whose 
knowledge  of  music  was  superior  to  his.  At 
length  he  went  to  Darmstadt,  and  in  1810  com- 
posed the  opera  Abu  Hassan;  but  Germany 
was  at  war  with  France,  and  men  had  little 
time  to  listen  to  operas.  Weber,  too,  was  fired 
with  patriotism  and  set  to  music  many  of  the 
battle  songs  of  Komer  and  wrote  the  spirited 
cantata.  Strife  and  Victory. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  been  appointed  director 
of  the  German  Opera  at  Prague,  but  in  1816 
resigned  to  go  to  Dresden  to  establish  German 
opera  in  that  city.  He  began  his  duties  in  1818 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  went  at  the 
work  with  determination.  There  the  following 
year  he  wrote  his  most  famous  opera,  Der 
Freischiitz  (The  Free  Shooter),  and  for  weeks 
German  musicians  talked  of  little  else.    Two 
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openu  which  followed,  Prtdota  and  EurymUke, 
failed  to  please,  but  in  1824  he  composed 
Oberon  for  the  Coveat  Qorden  theater,  Lon- 
doD,  and  went  there  to  aupervise  rehearsals. 
Its  success  was  instantaneous. 

By  this  time  tuberculosis  had  seised  upon 
Weber,  and  each  day  it  became  more  difficult  - 
for  him  to  conduct  the  concerts  and  reheaisals. 
He  lingered  in  London  to  conduct  Der  Frei- 
tckiitt,  but  on  June  2,  1826,  wrote  his  family  a 
farewell  letter,  and  on  June  S  he  died.  The 
beautiful  Requiem,  the  last  composition  of  Mo- 
■art,  was  played  at  his  funeral,  and  twelve  mu- 
sicians bore  him  to  a  grave  in  Moor6elde, 
London,  while  the  funeral  march  from  the  Saal 
of  Handel  was  played.  Later  the  body  was 
removed  to  Dresden,  where  a  monument  to  hia 
memory  now  stands.  rji.h. 

ConButt  Benedict's  Weber;  Oehrmann's  Weber, 
WBB'STBR,  Daniel  (1782-1852),  the  most 
eloquent  patriotic  orator  and  one  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  America  has  ever  produced.  He 
stands  out  in  American  history  as  one  who,  in 
a  time  of  discord  and  uncertainty,  upheld  the 
integrity  of  the 
Union  and  the 
supremacy  of  the 
C  o  ns t i  t  u- 
tion.  Though  he 
died  nearly  a  dec- 
ade before  the 
outbreak  of  the 
war  that  was 
fought  to  pre- 
serve the  Union, 
it  is  only  just  to 
say  that  his  ex- 


ple 


>f  un 


swerving    loyalty   ^*'"- 

to  the  principles  upon  which  the  nation  was 
founded  proved  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
Northern  people  in  the  great  struggle,  and 
helped  them  win  their  cause.  The  attitude  of 
Webster  in  the  controversy  between  the  North 
and  the  South  is  summed  up  in  the  closing 
words  of  his  Re-ply  to  Hayne,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  American  oratory: 

When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  lor  the 


■hlnlnK  0 


e  the  a 


e  him 


iken  Hjid  dishonored 
of  a  once  Klorloua  Union ;  on  etatoa  dissevered, 
dlBcordajil,  belllBerent ;  on  a.  land  rent  with  civil 
teudH,  or  drenched.  It  may  be,  In  fraternal  blood  ! 
Let  their  laat  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather 
behold  the  Korgeous  ensign  or  the  republic,  now 
known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full 
hish  advanced.  Its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  In 
their  orfElnal  Imter,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  pol- 
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luted,  not  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  Its 
nioUo  no  such  miserable  Interrogatory  aa  "What 
ia  all  this  worthr'  nor  those  other  words  of  de- 
lusion and  folly,  "Liberty  flrat  and  Union  after- 
wards ;"  hut  everywhere,  spread  all  over  In  char- 
acters of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  Its  ample 
folds,  aa  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land, 
and  In  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American 
heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  Inseparable ! 

Daniel  Webster  was  bom  in  Salisbury  (now 
Franklin),  N.  H.,  on  Januaiy  18,  1782.  He 
came  of  good  blood,  for  his  father,  Ebeneier 
Webster,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  fought  in  the  Frent^  and  In- 
dian and  Revolutionary  wars.  Later  he  sat  as 
a  delegate  in  the  state  convention  whit^  rati- 
fied the  Federal  Constitution.  Datiiel  received 
the  best  education  that  was  possible  in  those 
days  for  one  in  his  circumstances,  and  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  After  leaving  college  he 
began  at  once  to  fit  himself  for  the  profesaitMt 
of  law,  and  in  1805  whs  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston.  Two  years  later  be  settled  in  Torta- 
mouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  speedily  became  a 
prominent  figure  in  law  and  politics. 

Webster  entered  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  in  May,  1813,  as  a  Federalist, 
at  a  time  when  Henry  Clay  was  Speaker.  The 
latter  made  him  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  John  C.  Calhoun  was  chairman  of  this 
important  committee.  For  over  forty  years 
these  three— Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun— oc- 
cupied a  foremost  place  in  the  pditical  history 
of  the  republic.  Prom  the  first  Webster  took 
an  active  part  in  the  nation's  affairs.  He  criti- 
cised the  policy  of  the  administration  in  regard 
to  the  War  of  1812,  urged  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  and  nonimportation  acts,  and  voted 
against  the  rechartering  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  When  he  left  Congress,  in  March,  1817, 
he  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  best  public 
speakers  of  his  day. 

Webster  had  removed  to  Boston  in  1816,  and 
for  the  next  dx  or  seven  years  he  made  a  great 
record  in  Massachusetts  as  a  lawyer,  especially 
as  an  advocate  on  constitutional  questions.  He 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Dartmouth  College 
in  a  celebrated  suit  against  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature,  and  won  the  case  for  the  college  by 
a  powerful  plea  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  By  this  victory  he  vindicated 
the  supremacy  of  the  Conatituticm.  This  prin- 
ciple of  nationalism  he  successfully  upheld  in 
two  other  notable  cases  before  the  tribunal — 
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the  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  in  which 
he  argued  that  a  state  could  not  tax  a  branch 
bank  of  the  national  government,  and  the  case 
of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  in  which  the  right  of 
Congress  to  control  interstate  commerce  was 
definitely  established. 

On  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Webster  deliv- 
ered at  Plymouth  one  of  the  great  speeches 
upon  which  his  fame  as  an  orator  rests.  In 
1825  he  stirred  his  listeners  with  another  elo- 
quent oration,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  the  following 
year  he  delivered  his  splendid  eulogy  on  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  both  of  whom 
died  on  July  4,  1826.  Meanwhile,  in  1822,  the 
Boston  district  in  which  he  lived  had  elected 
him  to  Congress.  He  served  in  the  House  until 
1827,  and  in  that  year  began  his  long  and  illus- 
trious career  in  the  Senate.  In  1828  bitter  op- 
position was  aroused  in  the  South  by  the  so- 
called  ''tariff  of  abominations,''  and  out  of  the 
controversy  rose  the  issue  of  nullification.  It 
was  the  defense  of  this  dangerous  doctrine,  on 
the  part  of  Senator  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina  (1830),  that  inspired  Webster's  mas- 
terly reply  with  its  ringing  "Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable."  Con- 
gress then  entered  upon  the  discussion  concern- 
ing the  renewal  of  the  United  States  Bank 
charter.  President  Jackson's  arbitrary  policy  in 
this  and  other  matters  drew  together  a  large 
number  of  malcontents,  and  they  organized  the 
Whig  party,  with  Webster  as  one  of  the  leaders. 

In  1840  the  Whig  candidate,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  on  the 
strength  of  his  personal  popularity.  Webster, 
who  was  far  better  qualified  than  Harrison  for 
the  higher  post,  accepted  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  retained  his  office  under 
Harrison's  successor,  John  Tyler,  until  he  had 
completed  the  negotiations  of  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty.  In  May,  1843,  he  resigned 
from  the  Cabinet,  partly  because  the  Whigs 
objected  to  having  one  of  their  number  asso- 
ciated with  Tyler,  who  was  a  Democrat. 

Webster  reentered  the  Senate  in  1845.  He 
vigorously  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas 
and  the  war  with  Mexico,  because  he  dreaded 
to  see  further  extension  of  slave  territory,  but, 
even  with  all  his  love  for  the  Union,  he  favored 
compromise  rather  than  war  with  the  South, 
attitude  on  the  Compromise  of  1850  disap- 
his  Northern  friends,  especially  the 
In  a  great  speech  supporting  the 
he  advocated  concessions  to 


the  South,  thereby  bringing  upon  himself  the 
charge  that  he  was  playing  for  the  favor  of 
slaveholders  and  seeking  their  support  in  his 
aspirations  for  the  Presidency.  It  was  this 
attitude  that  moved  Whittier  to  write  his  poem 
Ichabod,  beginning — 

So  fallen !  so  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore ! 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

Forevermore ! 

Webster's  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  became  Secretary  of  State  in  Fillmore's 
Cabinet  in  1850,  and  made  his  second  term  in 
this  office  forever  memorable  by  his  champion- 
ship of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot 
who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  set  up  a 
republic  in  his  native  land.  In  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Austrian  government  Webster 
declared  that  the  United  States  would  sympa- 
thize with  "responsible  and  popular  govern- 
ment in  any  part  of  the  world."  This  was  his 
last  important  public  act.  On  October  24,  1852, 
the  great  orator  died  at  his  home  at  Marshfield, 
Mass.,  and  the  nation,  mindful  only  of  his  un- 
selfish and  unfaltering  devotion  to  his  country, 
united  to  honor  his  memory  and  to  mourn  his 
passing.  b.m.w. 

Consult  McMaster's  Daniel  Webster;  Fisher's 
Webater. 

Related  Sobjeets.  The  following  articles  in 
these  .volumes  will  explain  certain  references  in 
the  above  discussion : 


Calhoun,  John  C. 
Clay,  Henry 
Compromise  of  1850 
Dartmouth  College. 

subhead  Dartmouth 

College  Caae 


Hayne,  Robert  Young 
Kossuth,  Louis 
Nullification 
Webster- Ashburton 
Treaty 


WEBSTER,  Noah  (1758-1843),  the  author 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  and  of  Webster's  Spell' 
ing  Book,  He  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  was  graduated  from  Yale,  after  serving  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the 
midst  of  his  college  course.  He  prepared  to 
practice  law,  but  taught  school  for  some  years, 
instead;  and  it  was  his  experience  as  a  teacher 
which  led  him  to  write  his  famous  spelling  book. 
Although  less  than  one  cent  a  copy  was  allowed 
him  as  royalty  on  this  work,  the  income  was 
sufiicient  for  the  support  of  his  family,  for  the 
book  sold  by  the  millions. 

During  the  critical  period  of  United  States 
history  after  the  close  of  the  war  Webster 
wrote  many  articles  and  pamphlets  on  political 
topics,  some  of  which  had  considerable  in- 
fluence in  shaping  public  opinion.  In  1807  he 
began  the  great  work  of  his  life— his  American 


Dictionary  of  the  Ettg^itk  Language,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe 
It  was  an  enormous  task  that  Webster  under- 
took, aince  the  first  edition  included  twelve 
thousand  words  and  forty  thousand  delinitiona 
that  had  never 
appeared  in  any 
similar  publica- 
tion.    The  first 
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WBDGE,  medj,  a  word  denied  from  the  old 
English  meaning  a  moM  o]  metal,  is  applied 
to  a  combination  of  two  inclmed  planes  which 
form  a  block  broad  ot  one  end  and  inclined  to 
a  thin  edge  at  the  other     It  is  used  largely  to 


editio 


fin- 


ished in  1823,  and 
in  1S40  a  second 
edition  was  pub- 
lished. In  its 
latest  revised  and 
enlarged  form, 
Webster's  Inler- 
nofionof  Diclion- 
ary  is  still  a 
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He    BBvc    to   America   ths 

original    Webster's     Diction- 


thority.  Webster 
moved  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1812,  and  while 
living  there  helped  to  found  Amherst  College. 
Ten  years  later  he  moved  to  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  he  died.    See  Dictionabt. 

WEBSTER,  Mass.,  a  town  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  the  state,  in  Worcester  County. 
sixteen  miles  southwest  of  Worcester,  thirty- 
nine  miles  ocrthwest  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
fifty-nine  miles  southwest  of  Boston.  It  is  on 
the  French  River,  and  is  served  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston 
&  Albany  railroads  and  by  interurban  lines. 
The  town,  which  includes  several  villages,  cov- 
ers an  area  of  more  than  thirteen  Mjuare  mile.°. 
Webster  has  large  mills,  run  by  the  power  ot 
the  river,  which  manufacture  textiles,  shoes, 
tobacco  products,  machinery  and  tools.  The 
city  was  named  for  Daniel  Webster.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1832.  Population  in  1910,  11,- 
50B;  in  1916,  13210  (Federal  estimate). 

WEBSTER  -  ASHBDRTON  TREATY,  a 
treaty  negotiated  by  Daniel  Webster  and  Lord 
Alexander  Baring  Ashburton,  representing  the 
United  States  and  England,  respectively.  It 
was  signed  in  Washington  in  August,  1842,  and 
filed  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  state  of  Maine.  The  United  States  got 
seven-twelfths  of  the  disputed  land,  but  Eng- 
land got  the  better  military  frontier.  Provi- 
sions for  ending  slave  trading  were  included  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  articles,  and  the  extradi- 
tion of  criminals  was  agreed  on  in  the  tenth. 
The  treaty  settled  a  long-standing  and  bitter 
dispute  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 


split  logs  and  rocks.  When  driven  with  a  mal- 
let into  a  cut  or  fissure  the  wedge  exerts  a  great 
preasure  in  a  small  space.  It  is  an  instance 
where  friction  is  an  advantage,  since  the  fric- 
tion is  great  enough  to  hold  the  wedge  in  place 
in  spite  of  the  pressure. 

In  meteorology  the  term  denotes  a  narrow, 
high-pressure  belt  between  two  cyclonic  whirls. 

WEDGWOOD,  uie; 'uMCwf,  WABE,  the  name 
given  the  beautiful,  high-grade  ware  produced 
by  England's  most  famous  potter.  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood. At  first  he  made  experiments  with  the 
popular  cream-colored  earthenware  of  the  pe- 


riod, and  these  efforts  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  new  kind  of  pottery  which  he  called 
Queen's,  in  honor  of  Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of 
George  III.  This  was  made  in  various  shades 
of  cream,  saffron  and  straw,  and  was  used  for 
dinner  and  dessert  services  and  for  tea  and 
coCFee  sets.  The  most  important  classes  which 
followed  were  Egyptian  black,  or  haealtes,  used 
for  medallion  portraits,  vaaes,  busts,  seals  and 
similar  objects;  red  ware,  or  Rraso  anlieo,  used 
for  cameo  reliefs;  white  semiporcelain,  or  fine 
stoneware,  distinguished  for  its  smooth  surface; 
variegated  ware,  showing  a  combination  of 
mat^  different  colon;  and  jasper,  representing 
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weevil,  causes  the  greatest  losa  in  the  United 
States  (see  Boll  Wesvil). 

The  grain  weevil  is  dark  red  and  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long.    It  is  very  destructive 


1  OF  THE  WBB\TI^ 
la}  Cotton  boll  weevil :  (b)  full-grown  larva  of 
'a;    (c)    cowpea   weevil;    (d)    larva   of   game  en- 

to  wheat,  laying  its  eggs  on  the  wheat  after  it 
is  stored.  The  grubs  burrow  into  the  grain. 
The  rice  weevil  destroys  rice  and  com  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The 
I  alfalfa  weevil  firet 


Salt    Lake    City 
about    1904    and 


rapidly     that    it  ALFALFA  WEEVIL 

yearly  causes  great  loss  in  the  alfalfa-growing 
regions.  It  ia  a  small,  tawny-colored  beetle, 
less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  This  bee- 
tle was  imported  into  the  country  from  Europe 
and  Asia,  where  numerous  insect  enemies  which 
lii-e  upon  the  weevil  and  its  eggs  keep  it  in 
check.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  imported  these  parasites  in  large 
numbers,  hoping  that  they  will  check  the  rav- 
ages of  the  alfalfa  weevil. 

There  are  numerous  sorts  of  fruit  weevils. 
Some  attack  plums  and  cherries,  the  worms 
feeding  upon  the  fruit,  which  falls  oEF  or  be- 
comes wormy;  others  damage  the  strawbeny 
crop  by  attacking  the  bloBsoms,  and  the  grape 
weevil  damages  vineyards  by  attacking  the 
Tines.  WJ3. 

Consult  Comstock's  llanuai  for  the  Bttidv  of 
jMieeta;  Kelloss'a  Amerimm  Intectt. 

WEIGHinG,  ua'tnn,  SCALE,  a  mecbsJiical 
dgnee  for  determining  the  weight  of  any  sub- 
rinee.  There  arc  many  forms  of  these  ma- 
chine, but  lliey  are  all  baaed  on  the  principle 
It  eertflin  weight,-  balance  each  other  or  that 
^^OUlweigh  the  otijer.  Two  pieces  of  iron 
^De  pound  each,  if  suspended 
>o  each  end  of  a  bai- 
rod  \rill  not  disturb  the  bal- 
ftf.  however,  the  weights  are 
r  will  pull  its  end  of  the 
e  the  lighter  weight.    If  the 
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rod  is  not  exactly  balanced,  but  pivoted  *t  • 
point  nearer  one  end  than  the  other,  it  would 
require  a  greater  weight  suspended  from  the 
shorter  end  to  raise  the  pound  suapeoded  »t 
the  longer  distance  from  the  pivgt.  There  lies 
the  principle  of  the  lever,  on  which  most  scales 
are  operated. 

The  balance  and  the  steelyard,  the  most  fa- 
miliar and  simple  forms  of  weighing  scales,  are 
described  in  these  volumes.  Another  familiar 
form  of  weighing  machine  is  the  platform  seofs, 
which  coDsiBts  of  a  hinged  platform,  set  within 
or  above  a  fixed  platform  and  pressing  on  a 
lever  underneath  when  a  weight  is  placed  oo 
it.  Tbe  lever  is  connected  with  a  rod  wUcb 
rises  perpendicularly  for  a  certain  height  (ac- 
cording to  the  aiie  of  the  machine)  and  then  is 
carried  at  right  angles  to  a  point  at  which  it  is 
pivoted,  from  which  point  it  is  continued  in 
the  form  of  the  loiter  end  of  a  lever,  with  the 
weights  marked  on  it.  The  object  on  the  plat- 
forni  whose  wei^t  it  is  desired  to  know  presses 
down  the  lever  under  the  platform,  pulling 
down  the  shorter  end  of  the  weighing  lever  and 
causing  the  longer  arm  with  the  wei^ts  to 
rise.  A  weight  is  moved  along  tbe  lever  until 
an  exact  balance  is  found.  The  mark  in  pounds 
indicated  on  the  lever  is  the  weight  of  the  ob- 
ject on  the  platform. 

In  platform  scales  for  weighing  small  quan- 
tities the  lever  is  made  of  such  a  length  that 
the  weight  of  one  pound  on  the  lever  may  be 


OP  THE  WEIGHING  SCALE 

.ced  In  the  platform  abcO.     This 


A   load   [.1  pla« 
load  Is  conveyed  lo  ine  ayBiem  or   levers 
BtandardB  f,  g,  i,  j,  and  depresses  them 


Jcmandthe 

short  arm  of  (he  lever  mp.  This  pull  Is  balanced 
by  slldlnfc  the  walffht  along  the  lever  or  acale  beam 
iiin,  which  Is  so  K^aduated  Into  pounds  and  frac- 
tions that  the  weight  of  the  article  on  the  plat- 
form Is  read  at  a  glance. 

equal  to  ten  pounds  or  100  pounds  on  the  plat- 
form. For  weighing  loaded  wagons  and  trucks 
this  proportion  may  be  increased  until  one 
pound  on  the  lever  equals  1 ,000  pounds  or  mots 
on  the  platform. 
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There  is  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  weigh- 
ing machines;  some  are  so  large  that  they  will 
correctly  weigh  monster  locomotives,  others, 
used  by  scientists,  are  so  delicately  adjusted 
that  the  weight  of  a  human  hair  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  balance.  Machines  for  weighing 
heavy  guns  in  government  arsenals  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  over  300,000  pounds;  spring  scales 
can  be  made  so  strong  that  they  will  register 
in  tons  the  pull  of  the  most  powerful  locomo- 
tive. 

A  complicated  balance  scale  is  now  used  in 
stores  for  weighing  groceries  and  such  com- 
modities. These  not  only  weigh  the  goods  but 
indicate  the  cost  by  means  of  automatic  calcu- 
lators. An  indicator  is  set  at  the  price  per 
pound  at  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sold.  The 
articles  are  then  put  on  the  scales;  a  lever  in- 
dicates the  weight  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
the  price  is  indicated  by  a  hand  on  a  clock- 
like dial.  F.8T.A. 

WEIGHT,  wayt,  a  measure  of  the  pull  of 
gravitation  on  any  body.  To  say  that  a  pail 
of  water  weighs  five  pounds  is  to  say  that  the 
earth  attracts  it  to  that  extent.  A  body  at  the 
center  of  the  earth  would  lack  weight,  because 
of  equal  attraction  in  all  directions.  The 
weight  of  a  body  above  the  surface  of  the  globe 
diminishes  as  it  recedes  from  the  center.  This 
fact  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  weighing, 
because  the  earth  bulges  at  the- equator  and  is 
slightly  flattened  near  the  poles.  Accordingly, 
a  mass  of  iron  which  weighs  1,000  pounds  at 
the  equator  will  gain  about  Ave  pounds  at  the 
poles.  Thus,  in  extremely  careful  weighing  it 
is  important  to  specify  the  latitude  and  Ihe 
elevation.  In  popular  usage,  weight  is  not 
thought  of  as  the  attraction  of  gravity,  but 
only  as  the  quantity  of  downward  pull  of  an 
object  compared  with  that  of  a  given  mass  of 
metal  taken  as  a  standard.    See  Gravitation. 

WEIGHTS  ANB  MEASURES.  These  are 
the  general  terms  used  to  describe  the  stand- 
ards employed  in  measuring  weights,  quantities 
and  volumes.  Even  among  peoples  in  the  lower 
stages  of  civilization,  such  standards  are  neces- 
sary, and  with  the  growing  complexity  of  life 
they  become  of  greater  and  greater  importance. 
Most  of  the  units  as  originally  chosen  are  arbi- 
trary, and  bear  no  share  in  a  system;  but  as 
science  comes  to  dominate  a  larger  part  in  life 
and  communication  between  nations  increases, 
greater  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  weights  and 
measures  are  aimed  at.  To-day  practically  all 
of  the  Western  nations  have  standardized  their 
units,  and  for  scientific  purposes  a  uniform  sys- 
391 


tern,  the  metric,  has  been  very  widely  adopted. 
These  volumes  contain  many  articles  which 
bear  on  general  phases  of  the  subject  of  meas- 
urement or  on  specific  units,  and  the  reader 
may  consult  the  topics  listed  below.  (In  the 
article  Denominate  Numbers  many  tables  of 
weights  and  measures  are  given.) 


Acre 

Kilogrammeter 

Ampere 

Kilometer 

Apothecaries'  Weight 

Kilowatt 

Avoirdupois 

Knot 

Barrel 

League 

Bushel 

Liter 

Carat 

Mensuration 

Centimeter 

Meter 

Chain 

Metric  System 

Cubic  Measure 

Mile 

Denominate  Numbers 

Ohm 

Drachma 

Ounce 

Farad 

Pound 

Fathom 

Quart 

Foot 

Scruple 

Furlong 

Ton 

Gallon 

Troy  Weight 

Gram 

Volt 

Hogshead 

Watt 

Kilogram 

Weighing  Scale 

Consult  Woolhouse's  Meaaurea,  Weights  and 
Moneys  of  All  Nations. 

WELDING.    See  Electric  Welding. 

WELLAND,  wel'and,  a  town  in  Ontario,  the 
county  town  of  Welland  County.  It  lies  on 
the  Welland  Canal,  and  is  served  principally 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
Michigan  Central  and  the  Wabash  railroads. 
By  rail  it  is  seventeen  miles  southwest  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  and  seven  miles  north  of  Port  Col- 
borne,  the  southern  end  of  the  Welland  Canal. 
There  are  two  government  docks  and  a  turning 
basin.  It  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Niagara  pen- 
insula, and  has  become  an  important  railroad 
center  as  well  as  a  distributing  and  manufactur- 
ing community.  There  is  abundant  natural  gas 
in  the  vicinity,  and  water  power  is  derived  from 
Niagara  Falls.  Especially  important  among  its 
products  are  agricultural  implements  and  other 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  cordage  and  cot- 
ton goods.  Population  in  1911,  5,318;  in  1916, 
estimated,  5,800. 

WELLAND  CANAL,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant artificial  waterways  in  Canada.  It 
forms  a  navigable  link  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  whose  only  natural  connection, 
the  Niagara  River,  is  interrupted  by  the  great 
falls  and  rapids.  The  original  Welland  Canal 
was  finished  in  1833,  a  year  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Rideau  Canal,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$7,700,000.  In  1871  it  was  greatly  enlarged,  the 
expense  of  the  improvements  being  121,749,000, 
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Blilchrr.  OerbkTd 
Napoleon  I 

WSLLS,  Datid  Aheb  (1828-1896),  kn  Ameri- 
can educator,  author  atid  political  economist, 
bom  in  SpringBeld,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at 
Williams  College  and  at  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  of  Harvard.  His  reputation  as  a 
poIiticaJ  economist  began  in  1864  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  essay  Our  Burden  and  Our 
Stnnoth.  in  which  he  discussed  the  nation's 
ability  to  pay  debts  and  the  resources  of  the 
I'nited  States.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  spe- 
cial revenue  commissioner,  and  he  was  the 
fir^t  to  collect  economic  and  financial  statistiea 
for  Federal  use.  Other  published  worLs  include 
n'hi/  n'f  Trade  and  Hov  We  Trade,  A  Primer 
of  Tariff  Reform,  Prattieal  Economiet  and  Re- 
ci'ftt  EeoKomie  Change*,  published  in  the  year 
of  his  death. 

WIIXS,  Hehbevt  GracE  (1866-  ),  an 
En^ish  author  whoer  very  oripnal  and  vigor- 
ous wniinp  are  a  notable  addition  to  modem 
literature.  He  was  bora  at  BromIe>-,  Kent,  of 
middle-class  parents.  At  a  ^boolboy  he  made 
a  brilliant  reeoid  and  wan  ccfaolanhipe  that 
enabled  him  to  continue  bi^  education  through 
Lottiioa  Cnivetgitr.  Before  he  became  widely 
known  as  a  writer  fi>r  toa^iines  he  taught 
biv'loBT  fcr  a  number  of  years- 

In  ISSe  Wells  produced  the  first  of  a  aeries 
of  fantastic  storiM  of  a  purely  imaginary  char- 
acter—r%.'  Time  .Uoi-.^iBi.  This  was  followed 
by  r*.i'  n'tfr  of  tkt  jro-:ii.j.  depicting  the  world 
inx'aded  by  gigantic  creaiutes  from  Mare ;  ITAen 
thf  SCt-t-ptr  B'aktt.  ffcowTOg  the  people  enslaved 
by  a  huge  trurt ;  T\e  Food  of  the  Godt,  a 
stocy  ef  giants:  and  In  the  Da^t  of  the  Comet, 
m  whtcfa  the  human  race  ^ddenly  reaches  a 
h^ber  cioial  plane.  His  interest  in  socialistic 
ideab  »  «fat.iwn  m  .4  .Voo'irn  ['^opia  and  Fint 
*»i  Lm:  ri!%*  Tte  ccveLs  of  Wells  are  ett- 
;ovabIe  Nica'jiw  the  author  cakes  his  charac- 
ten  re^  aad  lu»  narratives  interesting.  The 
nu-t  lb*:  be  pre:<«c:^  many  of  his  ideas  on  soci- 
o^iigy  asd  scni'.ty  Msder  th<  g'.iiw  of  a  story 
IS.Y9  =«.■:  detra.-;  f?c^  the  chjrm  of  his  books. 
R'j*  ctber  wvfts  :=cl.;ie  Ti'^i?  B'^i^u,   The 

:-:^.i~t  .-  ii'  /-.v-'i.  r-.-  nv-;i  At  Fret,  The 

^tstuT'^itit  F'-.t-tSf.  T\i  Rfttor:',  itoftufieenl, 
'*'  h*:  w  i',-™i.v'  *^  -V--  B-.ili^  Sett  It 
^|-^•W1*.  T^  liT:er.  a  s!.-ry  cf  an  Englisb 
K<«ivr  a  tie  Wat-  ,■:  i«  Natiocts,  vaa  one  of 
:b<f  b««t  Kx-i^  i3^:r^i  by  th«  cooflict  in  Bu- 
nt* 

VBLSBACX,  [.r:>  SbLK.  KoL  Ara.  Bann 
xvR  \IJ9S-         V  t^  S13  who  iaveBted  th« 
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Welsbach  gu  burner,  which  revolutioniied 
methods  of  lighting  by  gaa,  was  an  Austrian 
inventor,  bom  and  educated  in  Vienna.  Later 
he  attended  the  University  of  Hcidelbei^,  where 
he  studied  with  Bunsen,  the  inventor  of  the 
Bunsen  burner  (see  page  99S).  The  WeMiach 
burner  has  about  it«  nonluminous  flame  a  cone- 
shaped,  cotton-gauie  mantle  of  oxides  of  tho- 
rium and  cerium.  When  first  lighted  the  cot- 
ton bums  away  and  there  is  left  a  skeleton  of 
the  OTudes.  This  becomes  incandescent  and 
throws  out  a  strong,  clear  light.  Welsbach  also 
invented  an  incandescent  electric  lamp,  and  in 
1907  discovered  a  new  element  known  as  lute- 
cium. He  is  the  author  of  several  scientific 
works  in  the  German  language. 

WELWITSCEIA,  welwich'ia,  one  of  the 
strangest  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
a  plant  bearing  but  two  leavea.  It  often  lives 
to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  It  is  named  after 
F.  WelwitBch,  an  Austrian  botanist.  The  short, 
woody  trunk,  seldom  more  than  a  foot  high, 
spreads  its  tablelike  top  to  a  width  of  five  or 
six  feet,  until  it  somewhat  resembles  a  gigantic, 
fiattened  mushroom.  From  the  top  spring  two 
green,  woody  leaves  two  or  three  feet  wide  and 
about  twice  as  long.  These  split  into  slender 
shreds  and  remain  in  that  condition  as  long  as 
the  plant  lives.  Every  year  stiff,  jointed,  stem- 
like growths,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
bearing  scarlet  flower  spikes,  develop  at  the 
point  where  the  leaves  join  the  trunk.  The 
welwitschia  grows  in  sandy  soil  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Africa. 

WBHTWOBTH,  aent'mtrth,  Tbomab,  Eabl 
OF  Straftobd.  See  Stbaffobd,  Thomas  Wbnt- 
w(«TH,  First  Eabl  (». 

WBSEK,  va'ier,  a  river  which  is  formed  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover  by  the  union 
of  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra,  at  Miinden.  It 
follows  a  winding  northerly  course  through 
picturesque  country,  emptying  into  the  North 
Sea  through  a  wide  estuary,  280  miles  from  the 
union  of  the  head  streams.  In  1S94  the  river 
was  deepened  to  Bremen,  forty-six  miles  from 
the  North  Sea,  greatly  increasing  its  commer- 
cial importance.  Such  navigation  as  there  was 
on  the  Weser  was  impeded  by  the  rival  claims 
of  the  provinces  through  which  it  flows  until 
treaties  were  made  in  1825.  Haroein  (modem 
form),  the  "Hamelin  Town"  of  Browning's  Pied 
Piper,  is  on  its  banks. 

WESLEY,  wet'li,  the  family  name  of  two 
brothers  whose  lasting  fame  rests  on  the  fact 
that  they  founded  the  religious  sect  which  has 
developed  into  the  powerful  Methodist  Church. 
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John  Wesley,  four  years  qlder  than  his  brother 
Charles,  was  the  actual  head  of  the  movement, 
but  Charles  had  no  small  part  in  it«  develop- 

John  Wesley  (1703-1791)  was  bora  at  Epworth, 
England,  June  17, 
1703,  the  fifteenth 
child  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  rector  of 
Epworth.     His 

woman  of  inteUi- 
gence  and  deep 
religious  life,  and  < 
her  influence 
upon  the  charac- 
ters of  her  chil- 
dren was  strong  jqhn  wbslbt 
and  lasting.  John  Revered  by  MethadlstB  am 
studied  at  Char-  ^^^  """""er  of  their  Church, 
terhouse  Schod,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
from  which  he  mas  graduated  in  1724.  In  the 
next  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
but  seems  to  have  had  at  the  time  no  very 
high  spiritual  conception  of  his  calling.  He 
was  an  active,  "gay  and  sprightly"  youth,  with 
a  great  fondness  for  athletics.  Gradually,  how- 
ever,  while  acting  as  his  father's  curate,  his 
mind  tumed  to  more  serious  matters,  and  when 
in  1729  be  returned  to  Oxford  he  became  rec- 
ognised as  the  leader  of  the  "Holy  Club,"  as 
the  little  circle  which  his  brother  Charles  had 
gathered  about  him  was  derisively  called. 

Infiuence  of  American  Trip.  In  1735,  with 
his  brother  Charles,  he  went  to  America  as  a 
missionary  to  Georgia,  at  the  invitation  of 
Oglethorpe,  founder  of  the  colony,  but  the 
work  among  the  Indians  was  not  successful,  and 
Wesley  lost  popularity  there  by  reason  of  his 
strictness.  He  returned  home  in  1738,  having 
accomplished  little  of  his  original  purpose,  but 
the  jouraey  was  by  no  means  wiljiout  signifi- 
cance in  his  own  lite,  for  on  the  voyage  out  he 
met  a  number  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  whose 
calm  faith  convinced  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  religion  far  beyond  what  he  had  at- 
tained. On  his  return  to  London  he  visited 
one  of  the  Moravians,  Peter  Bohler,  from  whom 
he  learned  much  of  the  necessity  for  "saving 
faith;"  and  in  May,  173S,  in  a  little  meeting  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  there  occurred  what  Wesley 
himself  considered  the  turning  point  in  his  ca- 
reer—there came  to  him  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
saving  power  of  Christ.  A  visit  to  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren  on  the  Continent  confirmed  him 
in  his  new  faith,  and  on  his^retur 
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he  began,  in  conjunctioD  with  George  White- 
field,  his  career  as  an  evangelistic  preacher. 

Beginnings  of  Methodism.  Before  long  the 
churches  ware  cloaed  against  Wesley  and  his 
associates,  and  they  spoke  in  the  open  air, 
gaining  adherents  in  great  numbers.  The  first 
building  erected  (or  their  use  vas  in  the  Horse 
Fair,  in  Bristol,  and  the  first  society  formed  by 
Wesley  was  in  1740.  Lay  preachers,  or  "class 
leaders,"  were  appointed  to  have  charge  of  liU 
tie  groups  of  converts,  and  the  movement 
spread  very  rapidly.  Wesley  himself  traveled 
on  horseback  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day, 
preaching  three  or  four  times,  increasing,  aa  his 
own  faith  and  leal  grew,  in  his  wonderful  mas- 
tery over  his  audiences. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  an  active  helper  in  every 
worthy  charitable  or  social  movement,  man- 
aging the  business  side  of  his  enterprise  and 
turning  out  a  surprising  amount  of  literary  mat- 
ter. He  held  the  first  conference  with  his  help- 
ers in  1744,  but  not  until  1784  was  the  confer- 
ence constituted  the  governing  body  of  a  new 
church  separate  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Before  his  death  Wesley's  actual  followers  num- 
bered 120,000;  more  than  SOO  preachers  were 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  woA. 

In  1750  Wesley  married  Mrs,  Vaieille,  a  widow 
with  four  children;  their  habits  and  tempera- 
ments were  wholly  different,  and  Wesley  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  changes  which  would 
preserve  family  relations;  hence  a  separation 
was  agreed  upon.  Wesley's  works  numbered 
thirty-two  volume;,  published  by  himself,  but 
he  wrote  much  more  which  reached  millions  of 
readers  in  his  time  through  other  sources. 

Always  a  man  with  abundant  charm  of  man- 
ner, Wesley  became  as  he  grew  older  a  more 
and  more  delightful  companion.  His  bright- 
ness, hia  interest  in  all  about  him,  his  genial 
humor,  never  fiagging,  forced  even  those  who 
opposed  the  new  doctrines  and  the  sect  which 
grew  out  of  them  to  respect  and  admire  the 
man  who  instituted  them. 

Chailea  Wesley  (1707-1788),  an  English 
clergyman  and  brother  of  John  Wesley,  was 
the  early  song  writer  of  Methodism,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
WM   bom    at    Epworth,    in    Lincolnshire    and 

B  Westminster  School  and  Christ 
Furil.  It  seems  to  have  been  to  him 
inie  of  Melhodiat  was  first  applied, 
of  any  religious  observances,  but  be- 
ts himself  methodical  in  his  manner 
ad  studying  and  was  always  urging 
to  be  likewise. 
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In  1735,  just  after  being  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  he  sailed  with  his  brother  John  as  a 
missionaiy  to  Georgia,  but. did  not  remain  long 
in  the  colony  because  the  austerity  of  his  life 
and  the  severity  of  the  doctrines  which  be 
preached  made  him  extremely  unpopular.  His 
"conversion"  to  the  views  which  became  his 
fixed  principles  and  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  Church  that  was  even  then  in  the  making 
dated  from  1738,  and  in  the  next  year  he  be- 
came an  itinerant  preacher,  attracting  wide  at- 
tention and  large  audiences  by  the  vigor  of  bis 
message.  Before  all  else,  however,  he  was  the 
song  writer  of  the  new  Methodist  ipovement, 
having  produced  over  6,000  hymns.  Many  of 
these  are  of  little  merit,  but  some  rank  very 
high  and  will  ever  be  favorites  with  Protestant 
churches. 

Charles  Wesley  was  less  extreme  in  his  views 
than  was  bis  brother  John,  and  viewed  with  dis- 
favor the  desire  of  the  Methodists  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Anglican  Church,    a.mc  c. 

Consult  Urlln'a  Wealev'a  Place  in  Church  Btt- 
tory;  Taylor's  Wealcy  in  MethodUm;  Jullao'i 
IHattonaTv  of  Hymnolom. 

WESLBTAH  HETHODISTS,  a  sect  wbidi 
retains  the  Church  organisation  originated  by 
John  Wesley.  Wesleyans  are  found  principally 
in  the  British  Isles.  After  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Methodists  in  America  adopted 
the  episcopal  form  of  Church  government,  and 
the  organisation  became  known  as  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist.  The  growth  of  the  ^es- 
leyan  movement  is  told  in  these  volumes  under 
the  heading  Mbthomsts.  See,  also,  the  article 
Wesuey,  John  and  Charlxs.  ., 

WEST,  Benjamin  (1738-1820),  an  eariy 
American  painter,  remembered  especially  for 
his  historical  canvases.  West  was  practically 
self-taught  in  art.  His  firit  colors  were  made 
from  leaves  and  berries,  and  his  brushes  were 
made  of  hairs  from  a  cat's  tail.  His  first  his- 
torical painting.  The  Death  oj  Socratet,  was 
executed  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  In 
1760  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  much 
attention  with  his  Cimon  and  Ipkigenia,  and 
Angelica  and  Medora.  In  1763  he  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  received  so  graciously  that 
he  determined  to  make  London  hia  future  resi- 
dence. For  King  George  III,  bis  constant 
friend  and  patron  for  almost  forty  years,  he 
painted  a  series  of  twenty-eight  religious  paint- 
ings (or  Windsor  Castle.  In  1792  he  succeeded 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  be  had  helped  to  found. 
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Among  his  portraits  ia  &  well-known  bust 
painting  of  Washington;  one  of  the  best  of  his 
mythological  subjects  is  Hector  PaHiriff  with 
Andromache;  Chrat  Heatino  the  Siek  ranks 
among  the  fiaeat  of  his  religious  paintings,  and 
among  his  great  historical  paintings,  TAeDeolA 
of  General  Wolfe,  Penn'i  Treaty  wilk  the  In- 
dian*, The  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  and  The 
Battle  of  La  Hague  won  him  greatest  fame. 
Though  Wert  was  greatly  admired  in  his  day, 
later  critics  regard  hia  works  as  deficient  in 
spirit  and  in  imaginative  power.  Hia  Death  of 
General  Wolfe  was  epoch-making  in  that  the 
artist  broke  away  from  the  old  tradition  of 
having  the  characters  garbed  in  Greek  and 
Boman  costumes. 

WEST  CHESTER,  Pa.,  a  borough  and  the 
county  seat  of  Chester  County,  situated  in  the 
extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  twenty- 
seven  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  an  interurban  line.  It  is  on 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more &  Washington  railroads.  The  population 
in  1910  w*  11,767;  in  1916,  13.176  (Federal  es- 
timate). Educational  inrtitutioDs  of  the  city 
include  a  normal  school.  Saint  Anthony's  Boys' 
College  and  the  Darlington  Seminary,  for  young 
ladies.  Features  of  int«rest  are  Everhart  Park 
and  Marshall  Square,  the  latter  containing  bo- 
tanical gardens;  a  Federal  building,  erected  in 
1907  at  a  cost  of  180,000,  a  county  courthouse 
and  a  county  jail.  Here  are  located  extensive 
nurseries,  wheel  and  engine  works,  a  tag  fac- 
tory and  large  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  implements.  West  Cheater  was  settled 
in  1784,  and  four  yeara  later  was  incorporated 
as  a  to«-n.  In  1799  it  was  chartered  as  a  bor- 
ough. Two  miles  distant  is  the  historic  Bran- 
dywine  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  bat- 
tle grounds  of  Brandywine,  Chadd's  Ford  and 
Valley  Forge.  pj.w. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  awitra'lia,  the 
lar^ft  and  moat  thinly-populated  state  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  occupies  the  west- 
em  third  of  the  continent.  In  this  vast  terri- 
tory, with  an  area  of  975,920  square  miles,  there 
are  only  319359  inhabitants  (estimate  of  1915) ; 
the  density  of  population  is  thus  about  one 
person  to  three  square  miles.  There  are  large 
sections  in  the  interior  quite  unpopulated,  and 
the  chief  towns  are  in  the  coast  regions.  They 
include  Perth,  the  capital;  Fremantle,  its  port 
on  the  Indian  Ocean;  Boulder,  Kaigooriie  and 
Albany. 

Physical  Feitnres.  The  coast  line,  which  has 
a  total  extent  of  about  5,200  miles,  has  very 
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few  indentationa,  or  natural  harbors.  The  moat 
important  mountain  range,  the  Darling,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet,  skirts  the  south- 
western coast.  This  range,  however,  does  not 
contain  the  highest  summit  in  the  state;  that 
distinction  belongs  to  Stirling  Range,  forty 
miles  inland,  whose  loftiest  elevation.  Bluff 
Knolla,  is  3,640  feet  above  the  sea.    The  inte- 

varying    in    a 
tude  from  700  to  | 
1,000     feet,     and 
the   greater  por- 
tion   of  it,   with 


the  except!  I 

small  a 

practically  sterile, 

being   a   part    of 

the    great    sandy 

desert  which  oc-       „. 

cupies  the  middle   third  o(  the  Australian  cbn- 

of  the  Australian  """"'- 

continent.    Western  Australia  has  few  rivers  of 

importance.    The  largest,  the  Murcbison,  (jas- 

coyne,  Ashburton  and  Fitiroy,  are  in  the  west. 

Natural  Besonrcea.  Western  Australia  has  a 
very  hot  and  very  dry  climate.  Regular  and 
abundant  rainfall  occurs  only  in  the  southwest- 
ern regions  of  the  state,  where  the  fall  avert^es 
thirty  inches  a  year;  in  other  regions  barely 
ten  inches  a  year  are  registered.  In  these 
southwestern  regions  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
bariey,  com,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay  are  raised. 
Extensive  tracts  of  good  grazing  land  for  cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  also  found  here,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  raised  has  increased 
greatly  during  recent  years.  The  wool  clip 
amounts  to  over  iS/MOfiOQ  pounds  a  year. 

Extensive  forests  constitute  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  wealth.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  eucalyptus,  or  gum  trees,  some  of  which 
are  of  gigantic  proportiona.  Of  atill  greater  iro* 
portance  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  state,  es- 
pecially gold.  The  value  of  the  yearly  output 
of  this  metal  ia  about  125,000,000,  and  ia  des- 
tined to  increase.  The  chief  gold  fields  are  in 
the  Coolgardie  and  Kaigooriie  districts.  Other 
minerals  mined  are  copper,  tin  and  coal. 

Government  and  History.  Western  Australia 
is  governed  by  a  chief  executive,  appointed  by 
the  British  Crown,  and  by  a  Parliament  con- 
sisting of  a  legislative  assembly  and  a  legisla- 
tive council.  The  former  consists  of  fifty  mem- 
bers elected  for  three  years,  and  the  latter  of 
thirty  members  elected  for  alx  years.  Both 
women  and  men  have  suffrage  rights.     The 
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government  operates  about  3,000  miles  of  rail- 
way. This  part  of  Australia  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  first 
English  settlement  was  made  in  1825.  Coloni- 
zation on  a  systematic  plan  began  in  1829. 
Western  Australia  entered  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth in  1901.    See  Austbaua. 

Consult  Vivienne's  Travels  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia; Chambers'  Western  Australia. 

WESTERN  RESERVE,  rezcrv'.  When,  in 
1786,  Connecticut  gave  up  to  the  new  United 
States  government  the  great  stretch  of  western 
land  which,  according  to  the  original  charter, 
had  been  part  of  the  colony,  it  retained  a  strip 
about  seventy  miles  wide,  which  was  named 
the  Western  Reserve,  extending  westward  from 
the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  about  120  miles ; 
it  later  became  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio. 
The  greater  part  of  this  territory  was  sold  in 
1795-1796  for  11,200,000  to  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  and  the  proceeds  were  in- 
vested as  a  school  fund.  The  new  land  was 
surveyed,  and  settlement  began  at  once;  in 
time  some  of  the  most  flourishing  counties  of 
Ohio  were  formed  from  this  territory.  In  Cleve- 
land, the  largest  city  in  the  district,  there  is  a 
university,  the  Western  Reserve,  which  pre- 
serves the  old  nanae. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  founded  in  1826 
in  Hudson,  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Western 
Reserve  College,  and  in  1882  removed  to 
Cleveland  and  given  its  present  name.  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  colleges  of  the  state,  and 
since  its  foundation  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  great  universities  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
main  campus,  a  beautiful  tract  of  thirty-six 
acres,  occupies  an  attractive  site  in  Cleveland's 
park  district.  The  university  is  organized  into 
the  following  departments:  Adelbert  College; 
Men's  College;  the  College  for  Women;  De- 
partment of  Graduate  Instruction;  graduate 
schools  of  law  and  medicine;  the  Library 
School;  schools  of  dentistry  and  of  pharmacy; 
the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences;  the 
School  of  Education  and  the  summer  session. 
There  is  a  faculty  of  about  265,  and  the  student 
enrolment  is  over  2,200.  The  library  contains 
122,000  volumes. 

WESTFIELD,  Mass.,  a  town  in  Hampden 
County,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
noted  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  whips, 
in  which  it  ranks  first  among  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  situated  on  the  Westfield 
and  Little  rivers,  in  the  beautiful  Berkshire 
,  nine  miles  west  of  Springfield,  108  miles 


southwest  of  BosUxi  and  120  miles  northeaet  of 
New  York.  It  is  served  by  the  Boston  A  Al- 
bany and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Haitr 
ford  railroads.  Interurban  lines  are  in  opera- 
tion to  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Huntington, 
Russell,  Woronoco  and  the  larger  cities  in 
Western  Massachusetts. 

Westfield  was  settled  in  1669  on  the  site  of 
the  Indian  village  of  Woronoco.  It  is  com- 
posed of  several  small  villages.  The  population 
in  1910  was  16,044;  in  1916,  18,391  (Federal 
estimate).  The  town  has  a  Federal  building, 
completed  in  1913  at  a  cost  of  $106,000,  a  state 
normal  school,  a  high  school,  Westfield  Athe- 
naeum, a  public  library  and  Noble  Ho^ital. 
Woronoco  Park  provides  recreation  for  the 
people.  Besides  sixty  whip  factories  which^ 
employ  about  1,100  people  and  have  a  daily 
output  of  more  than  72,000  whips,  the  town 
has  motorcycle,  bicycle  and  cigar  factories, 
paper  mills,  and  plants  for  making  heating  ap- 
paratus. 

WEST  HOBOKEN,  N.  J.,  adjoining  Ho- 
boken,  on  the  Hudson  River,  is  a  iiianufactur- 
ing  town  in  Hudson  County.  It  is  less  than 
one  square  mile  in  area,  but  had  a  population 
of  35,403  in  1910,  and  of  43,139  in  1916  (Fed- 
eral estimate).  The  Monastery  Church  and 
Carnegie  Library  are  prominent  features.  Silk 
and  silk  goods  are  extensively  manufactured, 
and  other  factory  products  are  embroideries, 
gloves,  artificial  flowers,  feathers,  brush  handles 
and  braid.  Flowers  and  plants  are  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale.  West  Hoboken  was  a  part  of 
Bergen  until  1863,  when  it  became  a  separate 
incorporation. 

WEST  INDIES,  in'diz,  the  first  land  sighted 
by  Columbus,  and  thought  by  him  to  be  a  part 
of  India,  is  a  group  of  islands  between  North 
and  South  America,  separating  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  (see 
map,  page  283).  They  are  the  summits  of  a 
submerged  mountain  chain,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  formed  by  volcanoes.  The  West 
Indies  are  often  called  the  Antilles  by  Euro- 
peans. Although  extending  over  an  area  nearly 
2,000  miles  from  east  to  west  and  more  than 
1,000  from  north  to  south,  if  gathered  together 
they  could  be  put  into  a  space  about  300  miles 
square.  The  largest  island,  Cuba,  is  independ- 
ent; Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  two  independ- 
ent governments  on  one  island,  are  under  the 
financial  supervision  of  the  United  States. 
Saint  Thomas,  Saint  John  and  Saint  Croix, 
formerly  known  as  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
were  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1917 
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and  named  Virgin  Islands.  Porto  Rico  has 
been  an  American  possession  since  1896.  The 
other  islands  are  colonies,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  following: 

British  :  'Bahamas.  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barba- 
dos, Leeward  Islands,  Windward  Islands,  Turks. 
Dutch  :    Curacao. 
French  :   Guadeloupe,  Martinique. 

Most  of  the  six  and  one-half  million  people 
on  the  islands  are  of  African  ancestry,  although 
white  people  rule  everywhere  except  in  Haiti. 
For  several  centuries  the  islands  were  associ- 
ated with  the  slave  trade.  The  blacks  have 
made  little  progress  since  being  freed,  but 
many  thousands  of  them  who  were  employed 
on  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  Rave 
received  a  new  outlook  on  the  world  which  is 
sure  to  result  in  their  advancement.  The 
principal  products  of  the  islands  are  sugar  and 
fruit. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  may  gain  from 
the  followingr  articles  in  these  volumes  detailed 
information  as  to  the  islands  that  comprise  the 
West  Indies: 


Antilles 

Leeward  Islands 

Bahama  Islands 

Martinique 

Barbados 

Porto  Rico 

Cuba 

Santo  Domingo 

Curacao 

THnidad 

Guadeloupe 

Virgin  Islands  of  the 

Haiti 

United  States 

Jamaica 

Windward  Islands 

WEST  INDIES,  Danish,  the  name  formerly 
applied  to  a  small  group  of  islands  lying  east 
of  Porto  Rico.  In  1917  they  were  purchased 
from  Denmark  by  the  United  States,  and  are 
now  known  as  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  described  in  these  volumes 
under  that  heading. 

WEST'INGHOUSE,  George  (1846-1914),  an 
American  capitalist  and  manufacturer,  who  in- 
vented the  air  brake  now  known  by  his  name. 
It  is  considered  the  greatest  life-saving  device 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  He  was  bom  at  Cen- 
tral Bridge,  N.  Y.  While  studying  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Schenectady  he  found  time  to 
work  in  his  father's  large  manufactory  for 
agricultural  machinery,  and  early  revealed  me- 
chanical and  inventive  skill.  During  the  War 
of  Secession  he  served  for  two  years  in  the 
Union  army,  and  in  1864  became  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  United  States  navy.  The  following 
year  he  registered  as  a  student  of  Union  Col- 
lege of  Schenectady. 

The  first  invention  of  Westinghouse  was  a 
railway  frog,  a  movable  device  by  which  a  train 
passes  from  one  track  to  another.  Gradually 
his  attention  was  directed  to  brakes  and  the 


impracticability  of  using  steam  for  a  power 
brake.  Experiments  with  compressed  air  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  air  brake  in  1868,  and 
it  was  later  perfected.  Westinghouse  encoun- 
tered great  difficulties  in  getting  his  air  brake 
adopted.  His  idea  was  greeted  with  ridicule, 
one  well-known  financier  and  railroad  magnate 
telling  him  that  he  could  not  expect  to  stop  a 
train  with  wind.  However,  so  great  was  the 
instant  success  of  the  air  brake  when  installed 
that  the  scoffers  who  had  refused  to  listen  to 
the  claims  of  the  inventor  were  afterwards 
compelled,  at  enormous  cost,  to  adopt  the 
Westinghouse  air  brake  throughout  their  vast 
railway  systems.  Large  works  for  the  produc- 
tion of  his  inventions  were  established,  first  at 
Pittsburgh  and  later  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Other  devices  patented  by  him  were  im- 
provements in  railway  signaling,  the  use  of  the 
alternating  instead  of  the  direct  current  for 
power  and  lighting  on  a  large  scale,  a  method 
used  in  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  and 
for  long-distance  transmission  of  power.  All 
of  the  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  the  West- 
inghouse products  are  organized  with  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  represent  large  capi- 
talization. 

Among  honors  bestowed  upon  him  were  the 
Order  of  Leopold,  from  the  king  of  Belgium, 
the  Royal  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

WESTMINISTER  AB'BEY,  a  church  in 
London,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  all  the 
world.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  abbey,  but  is  so 
called  because  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Benedictine  monastery,  or  abbey  (see  Abbet). 
The  present  structure  was  practically  completed 
in  the  thirteenth  century,*  and  replaced  a 
church  of  two  centuries  earlier  which  had  been 
erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Numerous 
and  impOTtant  additions  and  alterations  were 
made  later;  Henry  VH  in  the  sixteenth  century 
built  the  beautiful  chapel  which  bears  his  name, 
and  the  west  towers  were  added  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In 
form,  as  it  stands  to-day,  the  Abbey  is  a  Latin 
cross,  423  feet  in  length.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  102  feet  in  height,  and  the  towers  are 
225  feet.  Both  within  and  without,  the  church 
is  imposing  in  proportions  and  in  style. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  reason  of  its  architec- 
tural beauties  that  Westminster  Abbey  is  cele- 
brated; it  is  a  very  real  part  of  the  history  of 
the  English  people.  All  the  English  kings  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  (1066),  ex- 
cept Edward  V,  have  been  crowned  there,  and 
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in  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there  is 
kept  the  old  Coronation  Chair,  with  the  Stone 
of  Scone,  brought  from  Scotland  and  by  legend 
declared  to  be  the  stone  which  the  patriarch 
Jacob  used  as  a  pillow  (see  Cobonation,  eub- 
head  Coronatian  Chair).  Burial  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  is  one  of  the  greatest  honors  which 
England  can  bestow,  and  sovereigns,  bb  well 
as  many  of  the  greatest  of  their  subjects,  tie 
there.  Henry  VII,  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  ot 
Scots,  Charles  II.  William  and  Mary,  James  I, 
and  other  kings  and  queens  are  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  Henry  VII,  which  is  specially  reserved 
for  royalty ;  Warren  Hastings,  Pox,  the  elder  and 
younger  Pitt,  Wilberforcc  and  numerous  other 
statesmen  lie  elsewhere  in  the  Abbey.  Perhaps 
the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
spot  is  the  so-called  Poets'  Comer,  in  the  south 
trutsept.  Here  are  buried  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
ser, Goldsmith,  Gray,  Diyden  and  others  of  the 
great  poets  of  England,  while  near  by  lie  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  Butler,  Johnson,  Addison  and 
other  famous  men  of  letters.  Not  all,  ot  course, 
of  England's  great  writers  are  buried  here,  but 
for  these  who  are  missing  memorial  tablets  or 
statues  hai-e  been  erected.  Among  the  latter 
stands  a  bust  of  Longfellow,  the  only  American 
who  has  been  so  honored.  a.mcc. 


WESTHINSTEB  HALL,  a  building  adjoin- 
ing the  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  part 
of  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster.  It  was  built 
— or  rather  rebuilt  to  replace  an  earlier  struc- 
ture destroyed  by  fire — by  Richard  II,  and  is  a 
great  room  290  feet  long,  sixty-eight  feet  wide 
and  Dinety-two  feet  high.  Architecturally,  its 
most  interesting  feature  is  its  can'ed  wooden 
ceiling,  accounted  among  tiie  most  wonderful 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Histori- 
cally, the  Hall  :s  noted  as  the  scene  of  many 
great  events.  Here  More,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Straflord  and  Warren  Hastings  were  brought  to 
trial,  and  here  Charles  I  was  condemned  to 
death.  In  this  room,  too,  Cromwell  was  in- 
stalled us  Lord  Protector  of  England.  At  the 
present  time  the  building  serves  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

WESTHODNT,  a  city  in  Quebec,  in  Hoche- 
fag.i  Coimly.  It  is  a  suburb  of  Montreal,  and 
is  almost  exclusively  residential  in  character. 
It  hu!!  0,  mirabcr  of  notable  church  edifices, 
nnd  Ihc  public  library  and  the  city  hall  also 
deserve    mention.     The   electric-lighting   plant 

M   owned    by    the    city.      Population    in    19U, 

Bi,C79;  in  1916.  estimated,  15,800. 
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WEST  OBAHGB,  N.  J.,  in  Essex  County, 
sixteen  miles  west  of  New  York  City,  is  a  resi- 
dentiaJ  town,  attractively  situated  along  the 
aide  and  at  the  foot  of  Orange  Mount«in. 
Eagle  Rock  (600  feet)  commands  splendid 
views  of  the  neighborhood  and  of  New  York 
City  and  harbor.  Railroad  transportation  is 
provided  by  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  railroads,  and  by  interuTbu 
lines.  The  two  most  noteworthy  features  of 
the  town  are  Llewellyn  Park,  a  beautiful  resi- 
dence section,  and  the  lai^  electrical  plants 
owned  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  The  latter  were 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1911,  but  were 
immediately  rebuilt.  In  1910  the  population 
was'10,980;  in  1916,  13.550  (Federal  estimate). 

WEST  PALH  BEACH,  Fla.  See  subhead, 
under  Palm  Beach. 

WESTPHALIA,  tueUfo'lia,  a  province  of 
Prussia,  ranking  first  among  the  states  of  that 
kingdom  in  the  production  of  iron,  sine  and 
copper.  It  is  also  an  important  center  for 
the  production  of  coal,  lead,  stone  and  salt 
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goods  and  hosiery.  Though  Westphalia 
is  not  a  foremost  agricultural  state,  its  farms 
yield  profitable  crops  of  rye.  oats,  potatoes  and 
flax.  At  Miinster,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  the  Academy,  which  stands  at  the  bead  of  the 
Westphalian  system  of  education. 

Peace  of  Westphalia.  This  is  the  name  given 
the  treaty  which  concluded  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  (which  see).  The  genera!  peace  terms 
were  signed  in  October.  1648,  in  the  city  of 
Miinster.  Two  important  matteis  ot  dispute 
were  settled— the  religious  status  of  lite  Ger- 
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man  rtatea  and  certain  territoh&l  queatioiu. 
Roman  Catholics.  Lutherans  and  Calvioists 
irere  pven  equ:J  rights,  and  iritb  certain  excep- 
tiona  the  prince  o!  each  German  Gtate  iraa  au- 
thorised to  determine  the  reli^on  of  the  people 
under  hid  jurisdiction.  Those  who  dissented 
from  the  e^ablished  religion  were  lo  be  per- 
mitted to  emip^te  within  five  years. 

The  independence  of  Switierland  and  of  the 
United  Netherlands  was  fomuJIy  rccc^niied. 
Western  Pomerania.  which  belonged  to  Bran- 
denburg, was  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  Brandeo- 
burg  gi\en  certain  cessions  of  territory  as 
compensation.  One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  was  one  which  decreed  the 
cession  of  .\lsace  to  France  and  coniirmed  that 
countr>''s  claim  to  the  three  bishopncs  in  Lor- 
raine. Three  hundred  yeara  later,  in  1871,  Ger- 
many wrested  from  France  the  .-Vl^tian  lands 
find  left  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  a  bitter 
feeling  that  broke  out  afresh  in  the  great  war  of 
1S14.  Of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  historian 
Myeis  aaya: 

It    Etunda    at    [Me   dividing    line   of    two    srcal 
epochs.     It   marks  the  end  of  the   ReformalioD 
period  and  the  begln- 
nlnff    Ol    llial    of    tlie 
pulillcBl  1 
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broadly,  men  will  llKht  for  constitutions,  not  (or 

WEST  SPBIHGFIEU),  Mass..  s  lawn  in 
Hampden  County,  in  the  west-central  part  of 
the  state.  It  is  on  the  Coimecticut  River,  op- 
posite Springfield,  of  which  it  was  a  part  until 
its  separate  incorporatiotv  in  im.  Within  the 
city  Umits  are  several  villages,  and  the  place 
contains  the  homes  of  many  Springfield  busi- 
ness men.  Interesting  features  are  a  park,  a 
town  hall,  public  librjr>'  and  the  old  Day 
House.  Repair  shops  of  the  Boston  4  Alhanj- 
Railroad,  paper  mills  and  cigar  factories  are  the 
chief  industrial  establishments.  The  popula- 
tion, which  in  1910  was  9224.  was  10.5&5  in  ISIS 
(Federal  cstimatcl.    See  Spu-ncfield  (Mass.). 

WEST'VILLE,  a  town  in  Pictou  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north-central  part  of  the 
province.  It  is  on  the  Interrrolonial  Railway, 
five  miles  west  of  New  Glasgow  and  ten  aitd 
one-half  miles  south  of  Pictou.  Like  most  of 
the  toB-ns  in  this  p.irt  of  Pictou  County.  We*t- 
ville  is  important  chiefl.v  for  its  coal  mines. 
Saw  mills  and  brick  yards  are  of  sFcondftr>'  im- 
portance. We«tville  was  founded  in  1866,  and 
was  incorporated  in 
.  I'l.puliiiujn 
1,4,-117. 


r  VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  South  At- 
lantic states,  the  only  one  in  that  group  which 
is  entirely  cut  oft  from  the  sea.  The  state  was 
war-bom,  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  "storm 
child"  of  the  War  of  Secession.  Its  inhabitants, 
not  e}-mpathiiing  with  Virginia  in  the  secession 
movement  of  1861,  separated  from  the  parent 
state,  and  adopting  the  motto, 
arc  always  free,"  organized  a 
wealth.  It  is  popularly  knotvn  as  the  Pan- 
handle State,  from  its  irregular  projections  ex- 
tending northeast  between  Mar>'lanU  and  Vir- 
ginia and  north  between  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  rhododendron,  a  wild  shrub  of  the 
mountains,  has  been  chosen  as  the  flower  cm- 
Location  and  Sixe.  The  state  occupies  an 
irregular  area  on  the  west  dope  of  the  Appa- 


iachinn  Mountains  between  Virgiiua  luid  Kcn« 
tucky.  By  nature  it  seemed  dcsUnod  to  b«- 
come  an  individual  commonwealth,  ainw  it  ii 
cut  off  from  the  Burrounding  statct  by  ulunJ 
boundaries  of  mountain  ridge  and  river. 

Having  an  area  of  24.170  ttqiiare  milei,  It 
ranks  fortieth  in  siie  among  tho  atatM;  it  ll 
slightly  smaller  than  South  Carvliaa,  but  al- 
most twice  OS  large  as  the  next  smaller  fUta, 
its  neighbw,  hfaryland;  it  is  plater  in  daa 
than  the  combined  areas  of  the  two  Canadian 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edwud 

The  People.  The  native  inhabituita  of  tbt 
state  are  for  the  most  part  desccndanta  of  Vji^ 
ginia  mountaineers  and  hnrdy  pioneers  from 
Mainland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentuoky, 
In  the  government  census  of  1910,  West  Vii^ 
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ginia  had  a  greater  percentage  of  native-bom 
population  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  state  has 
caused  a  steady  increase  in  the  population,  and 
in  1910,  with  i;221,119  inhabitants,  it  ranked 
twenty-eighth  in  population  among  the  states. 
The  average  number  of  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  was  50.8,  a  density  which  is  exceeded  in 
only  fourteen  states.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion on  January  1,  1917,  was  1,399,320.  There 
are  over  64,000  negroes,  but  only  4.7  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  foreign  bom.  Of  the  for- 
eigners, Italians,  Austrians,  Germans,  Hungari- 
ans, Russians,  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  are 
most  numerous. 

Although  only  18.7  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  urban,  the  number  and  size  of  the  cities  are 
steadily  increasing.  According  to  a  Federal 
estimate  in  1916  Huntington,  the  largest  city, 
had  over  45,000  inhabitants,  and  Wheeling  had 
more  than  43,000.  Other  important  cities  are 
Charleston,  the  capital;  Parkersburg,  Bluefield 
and  Martinsburg. 

Among  the  religious  bodies,  the  Methodists 
have  the  greatest  number  df  adherents;  other 
prominent  denominations  are  the  Baptists,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  Lutherans. 

Education.  The  school  eiy9tem  is  organized 
on  the  district  plan,  and  is  tinder  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  state  superintendent.  Free  educa^ 
tion  is  provided  for  all  of  school  age,  and  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
years  education  is  compulsory.  Separate 
schools  are  maintained  for  white  and  colored 
pupils,  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
school  population  is  enrolled.  In  1910,  8.3  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  read 
and  write,  this  proportion  being  lower  than  that 
in  any  others  of  the  Southern  states  except 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  Agricultural  education 
has  been  introduced  into  the  mral  schools  and 
into  many  of  the  high  schools,  and  the  state 
extension  department  of  agriculture  has  estab- 
lished extension  schools  in  several  counties  and 
has  organized  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  throughout 
the  state. 

There  is  a  state  supervisor  of  high  schools, 
appointed  by  the  superintendent,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  campaign  for  more  secondary 
schools  there  are  about  150  high  schools  in  the 
state.  Preparatory  schools  affiliated  with  the 
university  are  maintained  at  Keyser,  Mont- 
gomery and  Morgantown;  there  are  state  nor- 
joal  schools  for  white  teachers  at  Athens,  Hunt- 
Fairmont,  West  Liberty,  Glenville  and 


Shepherdstown,  and  training  schools  for  col- 
ored teachers  at  Bluefield,  Institute  and  Har- 
per's Ferry.  The  state  university  is  located  at 
Morgantown  and  includes  agricultural  and  me- 
cham'cal  colleges.  Prominent  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  Allegheny  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  Alderson,  Bethany  College 
at  Bethany,  Broaddus  Institute  at  Clarksburg, 
Davis  and  Elkins  College  at  Elkins,  Lewi^urg 
Seminary  at  Lewisburg,  Linsly  Institute  at 
Wheeling,  Morris  Harvey  College  at  Barbours- 
ville,  Salem  College  at  Salem,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan  University  at  Buckhannon. 

Charities  and  Corrections.  At  'the  beginning 
of  its  statehood  West  Virginia  had  no  chari- 
table or  reformatory  institutions  within  its 
boundaries,  but  generous  provision  is  now 
made  for  the  care  of  the  defective  and  de- 
pendent classes.  There  are  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane at  Huntington,  Spencer  and  Weston; 
miners'  hospitals  at  Fairmont,  McKendree  and 
Welsh;  a  hospital  for  incurables  at  Hunting- 
ton; a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  Terra  Aita, 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at 
Romney.  The  penal  institutions  include  an 
industrial  home  for  girls  at  Salem,  one  for  boys 
at  Pmntytown,  and  a  penitentiary  at  Mounds- 
ville. 

The  Land.  A  lover  of  West  Virginia  has  de- 
scribed it  thus: 

Secured  against  Atlantic's  chilly  blast 
By  Allegrhany's  steadfast  mountain  crest. 
It  slopes  through  hill  and  dale  and  meadow  vast 
To  where  a  noble  river  on  the  west 
Laves  a  low  strand. 

The  state  has  been  termed  "a  realm  of  beauti- 
ful modulations,"  and  may  be  divided  into  four 
mountainous  or  rolling  regions:  the  Potomac 
valley  in  the  northeast  panhandle,  the  Alle- 
ghany plateau,  the  Cumberland  plateau  and 
the  Ohio  valley.  The  broad,  rolling  meadows 
of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  valle3rs  gradu- 
ally rise  from  an  elevation  of  only  260  feet 
above  the  sea  at  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  border,  to  the  wooded  foothills 
of  the  Alleghanies,  which  extend  from  north- 
east to  southwest  across  the  eastern  half  of  the 
state.  Here  regular  mountain  folds  rise  one 
above  another  or  extend  in  parallel  ridges,  their 
rounded,  domelike  peaks  separated  by  a  net- 
work of  broad  valleys.  Spruce  Knob,  in  Pen- 
dleton County,  4360  feet  in  height,  is  the  high- 
est point  in  the  state,  and  with  the  surrounding 
peaks  is  known  as  the  "birthplace  of  riverB." 

In  the  Cumberland  plateau  the  valleys  nar- 
row into  deep  gorges,  and  rocky  preoipiceB 
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tower  above  the  deep  canyooB  cut  by  nmbing 
streams.  At  "Hawks  Nest,"  where  the  Ka- 
nawha River  dashes  through  its  wildest  gorge, 
the  sheer  wall  of  rock  rises  1,292  feet  above  the 
stream.  Where  the  rivere  leap  from  the  higher 
levels  of  the  rugged  plateau  to  the  lower  hills 
of  the  valley  region,  they  form  picturesque  falls 
and  swift  rapids.  A  successioD  of  rounded  hills 
and  broad,  fertile  valleys  extends  westward 
from  the  plateau  region  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Riven.  There  are  two  river  systems  in  the 
state,  one  flowing  eastward,  swelling  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Potomac  and  reaching  the  Atlantic 
through  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  other,  larger  and 
more  important,  flowing  westward  to  the  Ohio 
and  thence  to  the  MiasiBaippi  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  Potomac  flows  along  the  northeaat 
boundary  of  the  state,  cutting  a  beautiful  gap 
in  the  B!ue  Ridge  Mountains  at  Harper's  Feny, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Shenandoah.  Its 
principal  tributaries  in  West  Viiginia  are  the 


North  and  South  branches,  which  flow  north 
between  the  eastern  mountain  ridges. 

The  Ohio,  which  forms  the  western  bound- 
ary, is  fed  by  many  important  rivers — the  Big 
Sandy,  winding  around  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  state;  the  Guyandot;  the  Great  Kanawha, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  North  CaroUna, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  New  River,  and  flow- 
ing across  the  state  through  the  rich  coal  and 
timber  regions;  the  Little  Kanawha;  lastly,  the 
MoDongahela,  which  flows  north  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  joins  the  Allegheny  at  Pitteburt^ 
to  form  the  Ohio.  These  tributaries  are  fed  by 
many  smaller  streams.  Besides  their  great  im- 
portance in  the  drainage  and  transportation  of 
the  8tal«,  these  rivers,  together  with  many 
mountain  torrents  and  springs,  have  economic 
value  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  power 
they  furnish. 

Climate.  Owing  to  the  wide  range  in  eleva- 
tion there  is  considerable  variation  in  tempera- 
ture, but  the  climate  is  nowhere  severe.    The 
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mean  annual  temperature  at  Morgantown  is  54^. 
The  annual  rainfall  averages  about  forty-five 
inches,  and  is  everywhere  sufficient  for  agricul- 
ture and  for  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  co<^, 
invigorating  summers,  the  numerous  mineral 
springs  and  the  beautiful  scenery  have  made 
the  mountainous  regions  popular  as  health  and 
pleasure  resorts;  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in 
Greenbrier  County,  is  one  of  America's  famous 
watering  places. 

Agriculture.  In  spite  of  West  Virginia's 
rough  surface  and  dense  forests,  considerable 
headway  has  been  made  in  agriculture.  Over 
one-half  of  the  farm  area,  which  covers  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  state,  is  improved.  The 
fertile  valley  in  the  northeast  and  the  Ohio 
vsilley  are  the  chief  farming  sections. 

Com  is  grown  in  every  county  and  is  by  far 
the  most  important  crop,  the  annual  production 
exceeding  25,000,000  bushels.  Hay,  especially 
timothy,  and  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  tobacco, 
buckwheat  and  rye  are  other  leading  crops. 
Market  gardening  is  profitable  along  the  Ohio 
River  near  the  large  industrial  centers  and  in 
the  bottoms  of  other  western  streams,  and  large 
quantities  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  are 
grown.  Sugar  crops,  including  sorghum  cane 
and  beet  sugar,  are  raised,  and  the  culture  of 
flowers,  plants  and  nursery  products  is  impor- 
tant. Orchards  are  especiailly  productive  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  panhandle  sections.  The 
state  is  famous  as  the  home  of  the  Grimes' 
Golden  apple,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of 
orchard  crops  is  the  income  from  apples; 
peaches  are  grown  with  much  success  and  con- 
stitute most  of  the  remaining  value  of  orchard 
fruits.  The  grassy  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  furnish  pasture  land  for  live  stock,  and  in 
the  blue-grass  regions  of  the  southeastern  coun- 
ties dairy  farming  is  important. 

Forests.  The  state  was  formerly  a  vast  pri- 
meval forest,  penetrated  only  by  the  streams 
and  Indian  trails.  About  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  area  still  remains  virgin  woodland.  The 
higher  mountains  are  clothed  with  white  pine, 
hemlock  and  spruce,  and  the  lower  slopes  are 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak,  chestnut, 
hickory,  cherry,  poplar,  sycamore,  elm  and 
other  trees.  Oak  is  the  principal  timber  prod- 
uct, and  in  chestnut  and  cherry  the  state  sur- 
passes all  others  in  the  Union. 

Mining.  West  Virginia  is  next  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  value  of  mineral  products.  The 
coal  fields  cover  an  area  of  17,280  square  miles, 
which  is  1,480  square  miles  greater  than  the 
the  Pennsylvania  fields,  and  have  an 


estimated  available  supply  of  over  150,300,000^ 
000  tons.  However,  the  coal-mining  industry  in 
West  Virginia  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
annual  output  is  surpassed  by  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  production  has  increased  each 
year,  tod  now  amounts  to  more  than  00,000/)00 
tons  annually.  Over  78,000  miners  are  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  mines,  and  new  areas  are 
constantly  being  opened.  The  coal  is  obtained 
chiefly  by  drift  mining,  that  is,  it  is  reached  by 
an  opening  in  the  mountain  side  rather  than  by 
deep  shafts. 

The  state  also  possesses  extensive  gas  and  oil 
fields.  It  is  not  surpassed  among  the  states  in 
the  output  of  natural  gas,  its  annual  production 
exceeding  $35,000,000  in  value.  The  largest 
gas-pumping  station  in  the  world  is  located  at 
Hastings,  in  Wetzel  County,  and  all  the  princi- 
pal towns  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  including 
many  industrial  centers  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  supplied  with  this  fuel.  The  oil  pro- 
duction, which  exceeded  11,750,000  barrels  in 
1910,  decreased  to  about  9,100,000  barrels  in 
1915,  giving  the  state  sixth  place  among  the  oil- 
producing  states. 

Other  important  mineral  products  are  clays, 
glass  sands,  limestone,  sandstone  and  marble; 
salt  brines  and  brown  iron  ore  are  obtained  in 
small  quantities. 

Manufactures.  In  a  state  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  coal  and  natural  gas,  the  great 
fuels  of  the  world,  and  with  such  a  large 
amount  of  available  water  power,  the  manu- 
facturing industries  are  destined  to  become 
great  interests.  The  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  timber  products,  in  the  output  of  which 
West  Virginia  ranks  tenth  amopg  the  states  in 
the  Union,  is  the  chief  manufacturing  industry. 
Second  in  importance  is  the  ircxi  and  steel 
industry,  which  centers  at  Wheeling,  the  chief 
manufacturing  city.  The  plentiful  supply  of 
oak  and  hemlock  bark  has  encouraged  the  es- 
tablishment of  large  tanneries,  and  in  the  out- 
put of  tanned  leather  products  the  state  ranks 
ninth  in  the  Union.  In  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate  and  temeplate  West  Virginia  is  surpassed 
only  by  Pennsylvania.  The  state  also  ranks 
high  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  large  plants 
being  located  at  Wheeling,  Morgantown, 
Clarksburg  and  Buckhannon.  Associated  with 
the  natural-gas  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
lampblack  and  bone  carbon,  in  which  West 
Virginia  holds  first  place  among  the  states.  It 
holds  second  rank  in  the  output  of  galv&niied 
ware  and  iron  and  steel  pipe,  and  is  third  in 
the  production  of  coke.    There  are  vaiioui 
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other  large  industries,  including  oil  refineries, 

pottery  works  and  tobacco  factories;  the  ax 
factory  at  Charleston  ia  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

Transportation.  The  state  has  almost  600 
mites  of  navigable  waterway.  The  Ohio,  ex- 
tending for  nearly  300  miles  along  the  western 
boundary,  scn-es  as  a  natural  highway  for  traf- 
fic to  the  West  and  South.  The  Monongahcla 
and  the  Great  Kanawha  have  been  improved 
by  the  building  of  locks  and  dams  and  by  the 
deepening  of  their  channels,  and  are  important 
in  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  interior 
to  the  Ohio,  The  Little  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy 
and  Guyandot  are  carriers  for  logs,  and  great 


shipments  of  lumber  are  floated  down  to  the 
Ohio. 

For  many  years  West  Virginia  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  railroads,  hut  there 
are  now  over  3,700  miles  of  track,  the  principal 
lines  being  the  Noj-folk  &  Western,  the  West- 
em  Maryland,  the  Virginian  Railway,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Coal  A  Coke  Railroad.  In- 
terurban  lines  cover  about  300  miles.  There 
are  over  31,000  miles  of  public  road  in  the 
state,  but  owing  to  the  mountainoua  character 
of  much  of  the  land  only  a  little  over  800  miles 
are  surfaced.  A  bureau  of  roads  was  estab- 
lished in  1913,  and  the  improvement  of  high- 
ways is  now  rapidly  progressing. 


Government  and  History 


Goreinment.  The  present  constitution,  the 
second  one  of  the  state,  was  adopted  in  1872. 
All  male  citiicna  residing  in  the  state  one  year 
and  in  the  county  sixty  days  have  the  right  to 
vote.  Constitutional  conventions  may  be 
called  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  in  each 
house  and  the  majority  of  the  voters,  and 
amendments  become  effective  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  and  a 
majonty  of  the  people. 

The  executive  department  consists  of  a  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  slate,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general    and   superintendent   of    free   schools, 


each  elected  for  four  years.  Together  these  of- 
ficers  constitute  the  board  of  public  works. 
The  governor  may  not  serve  two  successive 

The  legiilaltire  is  composed  of  a  senate  of 
thirty  members  and  a  house  of  delegates  of 
eighty-eix  members.  Senators  are  elected  for 
four  years,  one-half  of  the  body  being  chosen 
every  two  years ;  delegates  are  elected  for  terms 
of  two  years. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of 
appeals  with  five  judges,  and  twenty-two  cir- 
cuit courts,  thirty-eight  courts  of  limited  juris- 
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diction,  county  and  city  courts  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  Supreme  court  judges  are  elected 
for  twelve  yean  and  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  for  eight  yeara. 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  local  government. 
Workmen's  compensation  acts  and  child-labor 
laws  have  been  passed;  statewide  prohibition 
went  into  effect  in  1914,  and  the  shipping  of 
liquor  into  the  state  and  its  use  in  public  places 
are  forbidden. 

Steps  toward  Statehood.  The  oi^ianisation 
of  West  Virginia  was  the  result  of  a  double 
rebellion  of  1861— that  of  the  state  of  Virginia 
against  the  Union  and  that  of  the  northwestern 
counties  against  the  mother  state.  <For  early 
history  see  the  article  Viroinia.)  Many  years 
\V:ir  of  Secession,  which  brought 
ncnt  separation,  the  two  sections 
-'  Alleghany  Mountains  divided 
Virginia  differed  commercially, 
d  in  the  Bentiment  relatiug  to  the 


questions  of  slavery,  taxation  and  public  ex- 
penditure. Commercially  the  two  sections 
reached  out  in  opposite  directions,  the  eastern 
trade  being  carried  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
commerce  of  the  trans-Alleghany  section  find- 
ing its  only  outlet  through  rivers  flawing  west. 
The  landed  aristocracy  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
who. formed  the  larger  part  of  the  population 
and  held  the  controlling  power  in  state  affairs, 
Opposed  the  public  improvements  desired  hy 
the  western  pioneers. 

These  and  many  other  questions  of  local  ID- 
terest  caused  constant  friction.  When  the 
ordinance  of  secession  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  it  was  opposed  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  northwestern  counties.  After  its  adoption 
in  April,  1861,  by  the  sUte  of  Virginia,  the 
unionist  counties  declared  their  independence, 
and  in  August  provided  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  state,  to  be  named  "Kanawha."  In  a  third 
convention,  in  November,  a  constitutioo  «■• 
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(An  OntUne  saltable  for  Wc«t  Virginia  i^Ul  be  found  i^lth  the  article  <*State.**> 

What  event  in  its  early  history  gave  West  Virginia  the  right  to  the  popular  name 
of  the  "storm  child?" 

What  other  popular  name  does  it  bear?  Why?  Examine  the  map  of  the  United 
States  and  find  other  states  which  might  be  called  by  this  same  name. 

What  is  the  state  motto?  The  state  flower?  Describe  the  flower.  Where  is  it 
found  in  greatest  abundance? 

What  other  state  has  adopted  the  same  floral  emblem?  (See  article  Flowers, 
subtitle  State  Flowers,  page  2227.) 

Of  what  other  state  was  this  region  once  a  part?  What  difference  in  opinion 
accounted  for  the  separation? 

How  many  states  are  larger  than  West  Virginia? 

How  many  of  these  larger  states  have  a  greater  population?  (See  table  of  sta- 
tistics with  article  United  States.) 

How  does  West  Virginia  rank  among  the  states  with  reference  to  its  percentage 
of  foreign-bom"  inhabitants? 

How  many  inhabitants  are  there,  on  the  average,  to  the  square  mile? 

How  does  the  state  compare  in  this  respect  with  each  of  its  neighboring  states? 
With  the  United  States  as  a  whole? 

What  event  that  was  of  great  importance  in  the  years  just  preceding  the  War  of 
Secession  took  place  within  the  limits  of  this  state? 

Where  are  the  "Painted  Rocks,"  and  why  are  they  so  called? 

How  far  could  you  travel  within  this  state  in  a  straight  line?  In  which  direc- 
tion would  you  go? 

What  is  the  "noble  river"  which  "on  the  west  laves  a  low  strand?"  Where  is  its 
outlet? 

How  does  the  loftiest  elevation  compare  in  altitude  with  the  highest  point  in 
each  of  the  states  upon  which  West  Virginia  borders? 

How  have  the  rivers  helped  to  determine  the  industrial  development  of  the  state? 

What  and  where  is  the  "birthplace  of  rivers?" 

What  is  the  difference  between  drift  and  shaft  mining?  What  advantage  does 
the  former  possess? 

Compare  the  climate  of  West  Virginia  with  that  of  Kansas,  which  is  in  the  same 
latitude.    How  do  you  account  for  the  differences? 

About  what  proportion  of  the  total  area  is  improved  farm  land? 

How  does  West  Virginia  resemble  Illinois  in  relative  value  of  crops?  How  do 
the  two  compare  in  value  of  chief  crop? 

How  does  West  Virginia  rank  among  the  states  in  value  of  mineral  output?  To 
what  group  do  the  three  chief  mineral  products  belong? 

What  industry  besides  the  making  of  lumber  and  timber  products  is  dependent 
upon  the  wooded  character  of  the  state? 

In  what  other  important  points  besides  their  attitude  toward  slavery  did  the 
two  sections  of  Virginia  differ  before  the  War  of  Secession? 

What  was  the  new  state  first  called?  How  long  did  it  bear  this  name?  What 
was  its  attitude  in  the  War  of  Secession? 

What  question  concerning  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  played  a  part  in  politics 
for  more  than  a  half  century  after  their  separation?    When  and  how  was  it  settled? 
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framed  and  the  name  of  the  new  state  was 
changed  to  West  Virginia.  The  constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  people  in  1862,  and  Vir- 
ginia having  given  her  consent,  West  Virginia 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  June  19,  1863. 

Statehood.  The  new  state  furnished  more 
than  its  quota  of  troops  to  the  Federal  armies, 
and  while  it  was  struggling  toward  independent 
statehood  war  was  raging  within  its  borders.  A 
political  revolution  followed  the  period  of  re- 
construction, and  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1872.  Meanwhile,  an  economic 
revolution  was  gradually  changing  the  indus- 
trial character  of  the  state  and  was  resulting  in 
a  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  population. 

At  the  time  of  separation  from  the  mother 
state.  West  Virginia  loyally  assumed  its  share 
of  the  old  state  debt,  and  the  question  con- 
tinued to  be  a  prominent  issue  in  state  politics 
until  1915,  when  an  adjustment  was  made 
which  placed  West  Virginia's  liability  at  $12,- 
393,929,  with  interest  reckoned  at  $8,178,000. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  West  Virginia's  me- 
tropolis and  chief  industrial  center.  Wheeling, 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "Nail  City," 
because  ef  its  extensive  manufacture  of  nails 
and  allied  steel  and  iron  products. 

It  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  territory 
which  later  became  West  Virginia  that  John 
Brown's  famous  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  took 
place  in  1859. 

In  Grant  County  there  is  a  large  cliff  of 
white  sandstone  which  bears  the  name  of 
"Painted  Rocks,"  for  on  its  face  appears  a 
group  of  roughly  outlined  animals — deer,  buf- 
faloes, bears,  snakes — almost  all  the  animals  of 
the  region,  in  fact.  These  drawings  were  dis- 
covered by  the  first  white  men  who  visited  the 
regions,  but  no  clew  has  ever  been  found  as  to 
the  race  or  date  of  the  artist. 

The  longest  journey  which  one  could  take  in 
a  straight  line  within  West  Virginia  is  about 
two  hundred  seventy  miles,  from  Harper's 
Ferry  in  the  northeast  to  Kenova  in  the  south- 
west. 

West  Virginia  has  more  streams  than  most 
other  states  of  the  Union,  but  much  less  water 
surface,  for  there  are  no  lakes. 

The  region  of  Spruce  Knob  has  many  moun- 
tain springs,  some  of  them  large  enough  and 
possessed  of  force  enough  to  supply  power  for 
mills. 

Since  the  coal  measures  are  for  the  most  part 
horizontal  and  crop  out  on  the  sides  of  the 
valleys,  most  of  the  mining  is  drift  mining 

ficmung.  That  iS|  lateral  opexunga 


are  made  in  the  mountain  sides-  instead  of  the 
vertical  shafts  necessary  in  regions  where  the 
coal  lies  deep.  Drift  mining  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  shaft  mining. 

Clarksburg  was  the  birthplace  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 

logs  which  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  in 

tliis  region  were  chopped  up  and  burned ;  for  as 

in   almost   all   pioneer  districts,   forests  were 

looked  upon  not  as  a  source  of  wealth  but  as  a 

barrier  to  progress  and  development.       E31>. 

Consult  Lewis's  History  and  Government  of 
West  Virginia;  Wllley's  An  Inaight  into  the 
Formation  of  West  Virginia. 

Related  Sabjects.  In  the  following  articles  in 
these  volumes,  detailed  information  as  to  the 
geography  and  life  of  West  Virginia  may  be 
found : 


CITIES 

Bluefleld 

Martlnsburg 

Charleston 

Morgantown 

Clarksburg 

Moundsville 

Fairmont 

Parkersburg 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

LEADING  PRODUCTS 

Coal 

Petroleum 

MOUNTAINS 

Alleghany 

Cumberland 

Blue  Ridge 

RIVERS 

Great  Kanawha 

Ohio 

Monon^ahela 

Potomac 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Brown,  John 

Harper's  Ferry 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  University  of,  at  Mor- 
gantown, a  state  university  occupying  a  pic- 
turesque campus  of  fifty  acres  along  the  Mo- 
nongahela  river.  It  was  founded  in  1868  by  a 
union  of  Woodbum  Seminary,  Monongabela 
Academy  and  West  Virginia  Agricultural  CcJ- 
lege.  The  institution  is  organized  into  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences,  law,  medicine,  engineering 
and  mechanic  arts,  agriculture  and  veterinary 
science,  schools  of  fine  arts,  music  and  military 
science  and  tactics,  the  commercial  school  and 
the  summer  school.  The  medical  department 
is  affiliated  with  the  College  of  Ph3rsicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Baltimore  and  with  the  Women% 
Medical  College  at  Baltimore.  The  military 
course  is  based  on  that  given  at  West  Point. 
From  the  students  of  this  department  are 
chosen  225  state  cadets  who  receive  tuition  and 
equipment  free.  Tuition  in  all  departments 
except  law  and  medicine  is  free  to  residents  of 
the  state,  and  expenses  are  unusually  low.  The 
library  has  about  58,000  volumes.  There  are 
over  110  instructors  and  about  1,185  students. 
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WETASKIWIN,  wetas'kiiDin,  a  city  in  the 
central  part  of  Alberta,  forty-two  miles  south 
of  Edmonton,  152  miles  north  of  Calgary  and 
326  miles  northwest  of  Saskatoon.  Wetaskiwin 
is  the  junction  point  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Calgary- 
Edmonton  branch,  and  is  the  natural  shipping 
point  for  a  prosperous  farming  center.  Its 
grain  elevators  have  a  capacity  of  more  than 
200,000  bushels.  Population  in  1911,  2,411,  an 
increase  of  338  per  cent  over  1901;  in  1916  it 
was  2,048. 

Wetaskiwin's  chief  manufactures  are  flour, 
butter,  tents  and  mattresses.  Natural  gas  and 
coal  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  is  also 
a  large  supply  of  brick  clay.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  its  waterworks  and  electric-light- 
ing system.  The  word  Wetaskiwin  means 
peace  hilh,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the 
hills  west  of  the  city.  The  town  was  founded 
about  1893  and  was  incorporated  in  1905.  The 
population  is  chiefly  Canadian,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  percentage  of  Scotch  and  Scandi- 
navians. 

WETH'ERALD,  Agnes  Ethblwyn  (1857- 
),  a  Canadian  poet,  novelist  and  journalist, 
also  known  by  her  pen  name  of  Belle  This- 
TLEWAiTE.  She  was  bom  at  Rockwood,  Ontario, 
and  was  educated  at  Friends'  Schools  in  On- 
tario and  in  New  York.  Some  of  Miss  Wether- 
aid's  poems,  especially  those  signed  Belle  This- 
tlewaite,  have  appeared  in  Saint  NichoUu 
Magazine.  She  has  also  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  other  periodicals,  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  woman's  department  of  the  To- 
ronto Globe,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Ladies* 
Home  Journal.  The  Algonquin  Maiden  is  her 
principal  work  of  fiction.  Her  poems  have 
been  published  in  several  volumes,  under  these 
titles:  The  House  oj  the  Trees;  Tangled  in 
Stars;  The  Radiant  Road;  The  Last  Robin. 

WEYBURN,  wa'bum,  a  city  in  Southern 
Saskatchewan.  The  Souris  River,  which  flows 
through  Weybum,  is  not  navigable,  but  ample 
transportation  facilities  are  provided  by  several 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  by  one 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 
Weybum  is  fifty-three  miles  northwest  of 
Estcvan  and  ninety-one  miles  southeast  of 
Moose  Jaw.  It  is  about  500  miles  east  of  Leth- 
bridge,  the  terminus  of  the  Weybum-Leth- 
bridge  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
shortest  route  between  Winnipeg  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  city  was  founded  in  1901,  and 
was  named  for  the  "wee  bum"  (small  river)  on 
which  it  is  situated.    It  was  incorporated  in 


1912,  and  at  the  same  time  adopted  the  com- 
mission form  of  government.  Population  in 
1911,  2,210;  in  1916,  3,054. 

Weybum's  six  elevators  and  large  flour  mill 
indicate  the  chief  product  of  the  farms  in  the 
vicinity.  Weybum  also  has  soap  works,  an  iron 
foundry,  a  sash,  door  and  glass  factory,  various 
other  industrial  establishments  and  a  large 
wholesale  trade.  It  has  a  customhouse  and 
Dominion  lands  office,  and  it  is  the  center  of  a 
judicial  district.  The  city  owns  all  of  its 
public  utilities  as  well  as  a  number  of  beautiful 
parks,  among  the  latter  being  Reservoir  (160 
acres).  City  (forty  acres),  and  Exhibition  Park 
(twenty  acres).  Among  the  noteworthy  build- 
ings in  Weybum  are  a  collegiate  institute,  built 
in  1912  at  a  cost  of  $85,000;  a  public  hospital, 
completed  in  1913  at  the  same  cost;  McKin- 
non's  departmental  store  (1911,  $150,(X)0) ;  and 
the  Weybum  Security  Bank  (1911),  the  home 
ofiSce  of  this  chartered  bank.  This  is  the  only 
chartered  bank  whose  home  office  is  west  of 
Winnipeg,  and  with  two  exceptions  the  only 
one  whose  home  office  is  neither  in  Quebec  nor 
Ontario. 

WEYLERy  wa'ler,  Nicolau  Valkruno,  Mar- 
quis of  Teneriffe  (1839-  ),  a  Spanish  general 
whose  governorship  of  Cuba  was  marked  by  ex- 
treme harshness  and  cmelty.  He  was  bom  at 
Palma,  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  was  educated 
in  Granada,  and  rose  through  the  military 
ranks  until  he  became  lieutenant-general  in 
1878.  During  the  American  War  of  Secession 
he  was  military  attache  of  the  Spanish  legation 
in  Washington,  and  he  accompanied  General 
Sheridan  in  a  number  of  cavalry  raids.  In  1868 
he  was  ordered  to  Cuba,  where  he  served  for 
ten  yeaiB  under  Balmaceda.  He  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  the  Canary  Islands  in  1879, 
became  captain-general  of  the  Philippines  in 
1889,  and  afterward  was  made  provincial  gov- 
emor  of  Catalonia,  Spain. 

In  1896  Weyler  succeeded  Martinez  Campos 
as  governor  of  Cuba,  and  from  the  beginning 
he  ruled  with  extreme  cmelty.  His  methods 
aroused  indignation  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  1897  the  Spanish  govemment  recalled  him. 
For  a  time  he  was  Minister  of  War  in  the 
Cabinets  of  Sagasta  and  Montero  Rios,  and 
later  he  was  made  captain-general  of  Catalonia. 

WEYMAN,  wa'man,  Stanley  John  (1855- 
),  an  English  novelist,  bom  at  Ludlow, 
Shropshire.  He  was  a  student  at  Shrewsbury 
School  and  at  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1881.  He  practiced  until  1890,  when  his 
first  romance,  The  House  of  the  Wolf,  ap^ 
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peared.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  literature 
and  produced  A  Genlleman  of  France,  widely 
read  in  Europe  and  America,  Under  the  Red 
Robe,  My  Lady  Rotha,  The  Man  in  Black, 
The  Castle  Irm,  Sophia,  In  King*8  Byways  and 
other  worka  of  less  note.  The  popularity  of  his 
romances  depends  chiefly  upon  interesting  plots 
and  a  light,  graceful  manner  of  narration. 

WEYMOUTH,  vxL*mulh,  Mass.,  a  town  in 
Norfolk  County,  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
Boston,  industrially  important  as  a  center  of 
shoe  manufacture.  It  is  on  the  New  York, 
New  Hav€n  &,  Hartford  Railroad,  and  on  inter- 
urban  lines.  The  town,  which  is  made  up  of 
several  villages,  has  three  parks  and  Fogg  and 
Tufts  libraries.  Weymouth  was  settled  by 
Capt.  Robert  Gorges  in  1623,  and  was  called 
Wessagusset  until  1635,  when  it  was  incorpo- 
rated under  its  present  name.  The  population, 
which  was  12,859  in  1910,  was  13382  in  1916 
(Federal  estimate).  cp.m. 

WHALE,  the  largest  animal  known.  Though 
it  lives  in  the  sea  it  is  not  a  fish,  but  is  a 
warm-blooded  mammal,  and  in  spite  of  its  con- 
stant hfe  in  the  water  it  retains  many  charac- 
teristics of  land  animals.    Within  its  two  pad- 


SKELETON  OF  A  WHALE 
The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  general  contour  of 
the  animal. 

dies  are  all  the  bones  and  joints  and  most  of 
the  muscles,  arteries  and  nerves  of  a  human 
arm,  and  deep  in  its  body  are  the  rudiments  of 
hind  legs.  Unlike  the  fish,  it  cannot  breathe 
under  water,  though  able  to  stay  beneath  the 
surface  perhaps  an  hour.  Its  tail  is  horizontal, 
which  fact  enables  it  to  rise  speedily  from  great 
depths;  when  it  reaches  the  surface  it  expels 
the  air  from  its  lungs  through  a  nostril  on  top 
of  its  head  with  such  force  that  the  moisture  of 
its  warm  breath,  condensing  in  the  cold  air, 
rises  in  a  column  high  in  the  air.  The  cry  of 
the  lookout — "There  she  blows" — is  familiar 
to  all  who  have  read  stories  of  whaling  da>'8. 
Whales  are  from  three  feet  to  eighty-five  feet 
long.  In  most  of  them  the  head  is  more  than  a 
third  of  the  length  of  the  entire  amimal. 

le  Oil  and  Whalebone.    The  whale  first 
commerce,  called  the  right  whale,  is 

two  products,  oil  and  whalebone. 

skin  is  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  called 


hltibher,  which  keeps  it  warm  and  helps  it  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  at  great  depths. 
Whalers  cut  the  blubber  in  one  continuous 
spiral  strip  like  an  apple  paring,  and  reduce  it 
to  oil  on  board  ship.  Until  kerosene  came  into 
use  whale  oil  was  burned  in  lamps  all  over  the 
world. 

A  more  valuaUe  product  is  whalebone.  This 
is  really  not  bone,  but  plates  of  hair  which 
hang  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  developed 
from  ridges  like  those  in  the  human  mouth. 
The  right  whale  has  no  teeth.  In  feeding  it 
travels  at  full  speed  with  open  jaws,  and  the 
millions  of  minute  creatures  in  the  water  are 
strained  out  by  the  whalebones,  numbering  ovo' 
500,  and  some  of  them  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
From  each  whale  is  taken  a  ton  or  more,  worth 
about  $12,000.  In  preparation  for  use  whale- 
bone is  boiled  and  cut  while  soft.  It  is  uied 
principally  in  mechanical  brushes  for  which 
ordinary  bristles  are  too  soft.  Before  flexible 
steel  came  into  use  whalebone  was  employed  in 
making  umbrella  ribs  and  corset  stasrs. 

Sperm  Whale  and  Sperm  Oil.  The  spenn 
whale  has  teeth,  and  it  eats  cuttlefish.  It  has 
no  whalebone,  but  its  blubber  furnishes  sperm 
oil,  superior  to  ordinary  whale  oil,  and  it  yields 
two  other  valuable  products,  spermaceti  and 
ambergris.  The  first  is  a  wax  used  in  candles 
and  cosmetics,  which  is  found  dissolved  in  the 
oil  in  an  enormous  cavity  in  the  head.  The 
second,  taken  from  the  intestines,  is  extremely 
valuable  to  perfume  makers. 

Whaling.  We  know  from  the  accounts  of  Al- 
fred the  Great  that  whales  were  hunted  a 
thousand  years  ago.  In  recent  centuries,  until 
whales  had  been  killed  in  such  numbers  that 
they  became  scarce,  hundreds  of  ships,  most 
of  them  from  America,  engaged  in  whaling. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  was  for  many  years  the 
world's  center  for  the  whaling  industry.  Burke. 
in  his  famous  speech  On  Conciliation  with 
America,  praises  the  exploits  of  Yankee  whal- 
ers. In  modem  whaling  operations  swift  ships 
are  used,  and  the  whales  are  killed  by  har- 
poons shot  from  guns.  The  carcasses  are  then 
towed  to  stations  along  the  shore.  c.h.h. 

Consult  Beddard's  A  Book  on  Whalea;  VerrUrs 
The  Real  Story  of  the  Whaler. 

Related  Sabjectn.  Interesting  correlative  In- 
formation will  be  found  in  the  following  articles 
In  these  volumes : 

Ambersrris  Harpoon 

Blubber  Mammals 

Cetacea  Spermaceti 

WHALEBONE.     See  Whale, 
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WHAB'TOB,  Edith  Jonm  (1862-  ),  an 
American  novelist,  tme  of  the  three  leadiog 
wom&n  novelists  of  her  day,  the  otbere  being 
Selma  Lagerlof  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
She  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  was  privately 
educated  and  in  her  twenty-third  year  married 
Edward  Wharton  of  Boeton.  Although  before 
this  time  she  had  contributed  stories  to  niaga^ 
tines,  her  abihty  as  a  writer  of  fiction  seems 
not  to  have  developed  fully  until  18S9,  when 
she  wrote  The  Greater  InelinatiOTt,  a  story  that 
analyzes  most  keenly  the  motives  that  lead  the 
Boul  toward  good  or  evil.  During  the  next  year 
her  second  novel.  The  Toueh»tone,  showed  this 
quality  even  more  plainly  and  disclosed  her 
talent  for  brilliant,  sparkling  style.  The  Vallej/ 
of  Decision,  The  House  oj  Mirth,  The  Fruit  of 
the  Tree  and  TaUa  of  Men  and  OhotU  show 
her  at  her  best,  for  in  such  stories  she  pictures 
accurately  the  pressure  of  modem  social  life 
upon  the  individual  soul  and  how  the  resulting 
struggle  may  bring  forth  the  purity  and  no- 
bility of  some  characters  while  it  crushes  the 
aspirations  of  others.  Later  books  are  The 
Reel,  The  Custom  of  the  Counlry,  Book  of  the 
Homeless  and  Fighting  France. 

Few  women  novelists  have  excelled  her  in 
variety  of  methods,  for  she  uses  with  skill  such 
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means  of  appeal  as  wit,  sarcasm,  pathos,  real- 
istic deecriptioD  and  romantic  adventures.  Her 
style  is  pmised  for  its  extreme  conciseness, 
clearness  and  brilliance. 

During  the  War  of  the  Nations  she  engaged 
in  Red  Cross  work  in  France. 

WHARTON,  F^ANcia  (1820-1889).  an  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  writer,  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  University,  studied  law, 
and  in  1843  was  called  to  the  bar.  From  1856 
to  1883  he  taught  English  literature,  law  and 
history  at  Kenyon  College,  Gombier,  Ohio, 
meanwhile  studying  theology,  in  1863  receiving 
ordination  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Tot  three 
years  he  served  as  rector  in  Brookline,  Maas., 
resigning  to  accept  the  professorship  of  eccle- 
siastical and  international  law  at  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  and  Boston  Univereity.  From 
1885  to  1888  he  was  counsel  for  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  and  in-the  latter  year 
was  made  editor  of  the  diplomatic  correqKind- 
ence  of  the  United  States  during  the  Revolu- 
tionaiy  War.  He  died  before  this  work  was 
finished.  His  other  publications  include  the 
well-known  Trealise  on  the  CrimiTtal  Late  oj  the 
Umted  Slates,  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Homi- 
cide in  the  Vmled  States  and  Lam  of  Agencv 
aTtd  AgerUs. 


1  HEAT,  the  most  valuable  and  widely 
distributed  of  the  food  cereals.  It  grows  in 
every  climate  but  that  of  the  torrid  lowlands 
and  polar  regions,  and  each  climate  has  its  pe- 
culiar variety.  Although  a  grass  closely  resem- 
bling wheat  is  found  growing  wild  in  Southern 
Europe,  the  grain  is  always  sown  by  man  and 
has  been  cultivated  for  uncounted  centuries. 

Its  original  home  is  supposed  Lo  have  been 
in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  known  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  Swiss  lake  dwellers, 
and  it  furnished  the  staple  food  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  relatively  high  value  of  wheat  among  the 
Hebrews  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  we  read  of  "a  measure 
of  wheat  for  a  penny  and  three 


barley  for  a  penny."  As  the  choicest  gift  of  the 
harvest,  it  was  used  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  an- 
cients, and  it  is  still  held  sacred  in  parts  of 
China. 

The  grain  was  introduced  into  the  western 
hemisphere  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  by 
accident  seeds  were  brought  with  rice  to 
Mexico  from  Spain. 

Varieties.  Wheat  is  affected  more  by  the 
climate  than  by  the  composition  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  and  the  quality  often  varies  in 
the  same  locality  with  different  climatic  condi- 
tioos.  It  thrives  best  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil 
containing  much  vegetable  mold,  and  when 
crops  are  not  rotated  and  the  soil  is  not  rich  in 
humus  the  use  of  fertilized  increases  the  yield 
to  a  considerable  degree. 
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The  lighter,  clay  soils  produce  wheat  with  a 
hard,  elongated  grain,  known  as  hard  wheat, 
which  contains  much  gluten  and  little  starch. 
That  having  a  soft,  plump  and  starchy  kernel 
is  known  as  soft  wheat,  and  is  grown  in  fertile, 
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889 
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326 
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185 


Figures  Represent  Mil  lions  of  Bushels 

COUNTRIES  LEADING  IN  PRODUCTION 

The  yields  Indicated  represent  the  averagre  of 
three  years'  crops. 

heavy  soils.  Both  hard  and  soft  varieties  are 
grown  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  in  Europe  the  soft  wheats  are 
generally  cultivated.  There,  also,  the  beard' 
less,  or  bald,  varieties  predominate,  though  the 
bearded  wheats,  in  which  the  kernels  are  pro- 
tected by  long,  hairlike  glumes,  are  the  more 
hardy.  The  hard  wheats  produce  the  best 
flour,  and  the  soft  varieties  are  better  for  starch 
making. 

Other  distinct  varieties  are  the  spelt  wheats  of 
the  colder  mountain  districts,  which  produce  a 
very  fine  flour  but  require  special  milling  be- 
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Figures  Represent  Millions  of  B-ushels 

FOrR  AMERICAN  LEADERS 

The  yields  indicated  represent  the  average  of 
three  years*  crops. 

cause  the  chaff  clings  to  the  grain  after  thrash- 
ing, and  the  Polish  wheat,  which  resembles  the 
varieties  of  Southern  Europe. 

;ion6  where  the  winters  are  mild  wheat 
sown  in  the  fall,  maturing  in  the  fol- 


lowing spring  or  summer;  this  is  known  as 
winter  wheat.  In  the  northern  sections  of  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Canada  and  the  plains  of  Eastern  Russia  and 
Siberia,  spring  wheat  thrives  best.  This  is  sown 
in  the  spring  and  harvested  the  same  year. 
Classified  according  to  the  color  of  the  kernel, 
there  are  light'Colored,  or  white,  and  dark- 
colored,  or  red,  wheats. 

Methods  of  Cultivation.  Wheat  responds 
quickly  to  careful  cultivation,  and  the  numer- 
ous varieties  now  raised  have  been  obtained  by 
selection  and  cross-breeding.  In  the  Western 
United  States  and  Canada  the  wheat  farms 
cover  thousands  of  acres,  where,  largely  with- 
out irrigation,  enormous  quantities  of  the  best 
grain  are  produced.  All  of  the  work  is  done 
by  machinery;  the  land  is  prepared  by  steam 
and  gang  plows;  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  by 
seeding  machines ;  the  grain,  which  grows  taller 
than  a  man,  is  cut  and  bound  by  mechanical 
reapers  and  is  thrashed  by  machines  operated 
by  steam  or  electricity  (see  Reaping  Machine  ; 
Thrashing  Machine).  Before  the  wheat  is 
thrashed  the  sheaves  are  set  up  in  shocks  and 
are  left  to  dry  and  cure.  In  Texas  the  wheat  is 
harvested  in  April  or  May,  while  in  the  North- 
em  states  it  is  not  cut  until  August.  Fro^i  the 
thrasher  the  wheat  is  taken  to  elevators,  where 
it  is  stored  until  it  slightly  ferments.  This 
"sweating,"  as  it  is  called,  improves  the  wheat, 
for  flour  and  increases  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  latter.  The  grading  of  the  wheat  is  based 
upon  the  size  and  color  of  the  kernel  and  the 
weight  per  bushel. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  United  States  is 
the  greatest  wheat-producing  country  in  the 
world  in  respect  to  number  of  bushels  pro- 
duced. Its  average  annual  outpdt  exceeds  880,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  the  yield  for  1916  was 
nearly  1,400,000,000  bushels.  The  leading  wheat 
states  are  North  Dakota,  which  produces  both 
spring  and  winter  wheat;  Kansas,  yielding  only 
winter  wheat;  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  and  Washington,  which  produce  chiefly 
winter  wheat.  The  great  wheat  centers  are 
Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Duluth  and  Buffalo. 

Usually  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  exported,  but  during  the  War 
of  the  Nations  the  export  greatly  increased.  In 
1917,  after  America's  entrance  into  the  War  of 
the  Nations,  the  demands  of  the  allies  became 
still  more  pressing,  and  the  food  administration 
ordered  one  wheatless  day  a  week  in  all  hotels, 
restaurants  and  homes  throughout  the  country 
that  a  greater  quantity  might  be  sent  abroad. 


Ruseia  ranka  second  in  the  worlds  output 
British  India  third  France  {ourtb  and  Canada 
annually  producing  over  240000000  bushels 
holds  fifth  place  In  1915  the  Canadian  >ield 
waa  376303600  bushels  more  than  one-half  of 
nhich  nas  produced  by  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan moat  of  the  remainder  came  from 
Manitoba  Alberta  and  Ontario  Winnipeg  and 
Port  Arthur  are  the  grain  centers  of  the  Do- 
minion Other  leading  wheat  countries  arc 
Germany  France  Hunicary  Spain  Italy  and 
Argentina  In  number  of  bitshels  to  the  acre 
the  Uuitcd  States  is  behind  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries 

Hanufactnre  Besides  its  most  important 
use  in  the  making  of  Sour  wheat  is  prepared  in 


or  flaked  and  cooked.  It  is  estimated  ibeX 
wheat  in  various  forms  constitutes  nineteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  food  of  an  Amencan  family 

The  use  of  wheat  in  starch  dates  back  to  an- 
cient Egjpt  Wheat  starch  was  used  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth  for 
the  Btiffemng  of  neck  rufis  and  as  a  powder 
for  the  hair  and  until  1848,  when  comatarch 
was  lirst  made,  it  was  the  only  starch  known. 
It  IS  still  used  for  the  best  laundry  work. 
Macaroni  of  the  best  quality  is  made  from  the 
glutinous  hard  wheats  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Sea  regions. 

Screenings  which  consist  of  inferior  wheat 
and  seeds  are  used  as  cattle  feed;  wheat  straw 
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various  other  ways  as  food.  The  milling  prod- 
ucts, known  as  bran,  thorti  and  middlinge,  are 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  break- 
fast foods.  In  some  varieties  the  grain  is  Rnely 
ground  and  eaten  raw,  and  in  others  it  is  rolled 
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COMPOSITION  OP  A  QRAIN  OF  WHEAT 
As  a  heat  producer  It  averageB  with  mutton,  1b 
nearly  twice  as  valuable  as  round  steak,  four 
tlmea  as  valuable  as  potatoes  and  about  equal  to 
dried  peas.  lis  fuel  value  la  IB2G  calorie!  per 
pound. 

is  also  used  for  live  stock,  and  green  wheat  is 
occasionally  cut  as  hay. 

Enemies  of  Wheat.  The  chinch  bug  and  the 
Hessian  fly,  both  of  which  are  described  in 
these  vdumea  under  their  respective  titles,  are 
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teee,  and  wss  the  uitliar  of  a  bill  oo  the 
adjustment  of  the  polkicai  diatuibanees  in 
Looisaaa.  Id  ISTft  be  wss  nominated  for  the 
Vkf^Pnsideaey  ol  the  United  States,  aod  waa 
elected  with  Hayes.  At  the  ezpiratioD  of  hia 
term  in  1881  be  returned  to  Maltne  and  did 
BM  again  enter  p(d>lic  life. 

WBEEUHG.  W.  Va^  the  county  seat  of 
(Mtio  County  and  tiie  metropolis  of  the  state 
in  1910,  with  a  population  of  41041.  In  191S  a 
Federal  estimate  reduced  Wheeling  to  the  po- 
■tion  of  the  second  city,  Huntington's  growth 
having  been  mote  rapid.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Ohio  Hirer  at  the  mouth  of 
Wheeling  Creek,  and  is  built  on  a  narrow 
■trip  of  land  between  the  river  and  hills  to  tbe 
east.  It  is  sixty-eix  miles  northeast  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  is  sen-ed  by  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio 
and  tbe  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint 
Louis  railroads.  Wheeling  Island,  oa  which  a 
part  of  the  city  is  built,  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  bridges,  oite  a  suspension  bridge 
more  than  1,000  feet  long.  Several  bridges 
■pan  the  rirer  to  towns  on  tbe  Ohio  ^ute. 

The  city  baa  tbe  Linsly  Institute,  for  boys, 
and  Mount  de  Chantal  School  for  Giris.  One 
of  the  most  interestii^  features  is  the  Market 
Auditorium,  built  in  1912  at  a  cost  of  SlWjOOO. 
It  occupies  a  city  square  in  tbe  business  dis- 
trict. Other  noteworthy  features  are  Wheel- 
ing and  Riverside  parks,  a  Federal  building, 
county  courthouse,  city  hall,  pubhc  library,  the 
Henry  Clay  and  other  monuments,  and  the  site 
of  Old  Fort  Henry.  The  dty  has  (our  large 
public  hospitals.  Industry  here  centers  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Coal  mining 
and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  enameled  ware, 
nails,  tinplate,  pottery  and  cigars  are  impor- 
tant industries,  and  there  is  a  prosperous  whole- 
sale jabbing  trade.  Tbe  surrounding  section 
produces  large  quantities  of  apples. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane  and  his  two  brothers 
founded  Wheeling,  tbe  first  town  on  tbe  Ohio 
River,  in  1769.  In  1774  Fcxt  Henry,  named  in 
honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  was  built  on  a  hiU 
within  the  present  city  Umits.  It  was  strongly 
but  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Tndiarw  tbe  year 
it  was  built  and  also  in  1781,  and  again  by 
Britisb  and  Indian  in  1782.  "Hie  town  was  in- 
eorjwrated  in  1TO6  nnd  became  a  city  in  1836. 
In  1S61  it  wus  ihc  lueeliDg  place  of  a  conven- 
I*  K-iio  opposed  secession,  and 
1  cQiion  of  West  Virginia 
fe-lSG2.  TVheeling  was  the  f^tate 
i  to  1870,  and  again  from  1875 
■iinmisEion  form  of  goveruuient 
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1917.  Tbe  watermmka,  dee- 
tric^i^t  plant  and  a  crematory  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Twke  Wheel-, 
■ng  has  suffered  from  great  fiootb,  ooce  in  1884 
aiMl  a^in  in  1913.  cji.k. 

WHIG,  the  name  BHumed  by  two  great  po- 
Utieal  parties,  one  in  Great  Britain,  the  other 
in  the  United  States.  One  theory  dedates  that 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  initial  letters  of 
the  Scotch  Covenanters'  motto,  "We  hope  in 
God;"  another  derives  it  from  ithiggajmon,  a 
nickname  (or  the  Presbyterian  peasants  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  probably  from  tckig,  meaning 
to  jog  along.  Whatever  the  origin  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  term  of  reproach.  In  1S79 
tbe  name  was  first  used  in  a  political  sense  hj 
tbe  adherents  erf  Charles  II  to  compare  their 
parliamentary  opponents  to  tbe  Presbylarian 
rebels  in  Scotland. 

Paity'a  History  in  Great  Britain.  At  first 
used  as  a  nickname,  it  was  foon  adopted  as  the 
official  name  of  the  party.  The  Whi^,  during 
the  ei^teenth  century,  estsbli^ied  a  firm  par- 
liamentary government,  which  could  check  or 
even  set  aside  tbe  power  of  the  Crown.  They 
were,  on  the  whole,  the  great  landowners  and 
the  merchants  and  tradespeople  of  the  towns, 
while  the  Tories  were  moFtly  tbe  clergy  and  the 
onaller  landowners.  When  George  HI  came  to 
tbe  throne  the  go\-erTunent  of  Fngland  was 
practically  in  the  bands  of  s  few  great  Whig 
lends,  who  controlled  Parliament  not  infre- 
quently by  corrupt  methods. 

The  king,  howei'er,  gained  ascendancy;  about 
1770  tbe  Whigs  lost  their  power,  and  ui>der  the 
two  Pitts  the  Tories  became  the  forward-look- 
ing party,  relying  for  its  power  on  the  Crown 
and  tbe  people,  as  opposed  to  the  great  Whig 
families.  Tbe  French  Revolution,  however,  with 
its  doctrines  of  democracy,  was  too  much  of  * 
shock  for  the  Whig  landowners,  and  most  of 
them  soon  allied  themselves  with  the  Tories, 
who  then  became  identified,  as  a  body,  with 
the  desire  to  retain  tbe  existing  order  of  thinp. 
Tbe  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  became  tbe  ad- 
vocates of  tbe  new  democrac}'  of  progress  and 
of  reform.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  the 
result  of  their  efforts,  and  with  its  passage  the 
Whig  party  practically  came  to  an  end.  In  ita 
place  arose  tbe  Liberals,  but  to  tbia  day  tbe 
term  Whig  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  con- 
servatively inclined  Liberals  as  a  term  of  re- 
in the  Oiuled  States.  As  the  name  Whig 
was  used  in  England  by  those  who  opposed  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  king,  so  in  tba 
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American  colonies  the  name  was  first  adopted 
by  those  who  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  Crown 
to  annul  their  political  and  commercial  privi- 
leges. It  is  believed  to  have  been  first  used  in 
New  York  in  1768,  and  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out  was  practically  synonymous  with 
patriot — one  who  was  in  favor  of  declaring  in- 
dependence— while  the  term  Tory  was  applied 
to  a  Loyalist. 

After  the  Revolution  new  issues  were  a  ba- 
sis for  new  party  names,  and  the  terms  Whig 
and  Tory  disappeared  for  several  decades.  In 
1834  the  term  Whig  was  first  mentioned  as  a 
suitable  name  for  the  party  which  was  oppos- 
ing Jackson,  the  "usurper  of  executive  power." 
Besides  the  Clay- Webster-Adams  Republicans, 
the  new  party  drew  much  of  its  strength  from 
factions  which  Jackson's  high-handed  proceed- 
ings had  offended,  notably  the  defenders  of 
states'  rights  and  the  Anti-Masons.  From  the 
first  it  was  composed  of  elements  which  had 
little  or  nothing  in  common,  and  after  twenty 
years,  when  the  questions  of  slavery  and  seces- 
sion could  no  longer  be  compromised,  these 
elements,  by  their  own  weight,  separated  again. 

The  party  was  not  sufficiently  organized  in 
1836  to  hold  a  national  convention,  but  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  who  had  been  nominated 
by  several  local  conventions,  was  a  candidate 
on  his  personal  popularity.  Webster  and  two 
other  Whigs  were  also  candidates,  but  the  com- 
bined vote  of  the  four  did  not  equal  that  for 
Martin  Van  Buren.  In  1840,  again  with  no 
platform,  Harrison  was  successful  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  with  its  slogan  of  "Tippeca- 
noe and  Tyler,  too."  Harrison's  early  death 
was  a  blow  to  the  Whigs,  for  Tyler  turned  out 
to  be  more  of  a  Democrat  and  his  opposition 
weakened  the  party. 

In  1844  the  Whigs  nominated  their  real 
leader,  Henry  Clay,  and  for  the  first  time 
adopted  a  platform  which  contained  an  enun- 
ciation of  principles — protective  tariff,  well- 
regulated  national  currency,  a  single  term  for 
the  President,  and  the  construction  of  inter- 
nal improvements  with  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  Clay's  refusal  to  take 
sides  on  the  Texas  question,  Uiough  it  saved 
him  many  Southern  votes,  cost  him  the  votes 
of  the  Northern  antislavery  Whigs.  This  disa- 
greement on  principles  led  to  the  nomination 
of  Zachary  Taylor  in  1848,  a  successful  attempt 
to  conceal  issues  under  the  personal  popularity 
of  the  candidate.    In  1852,  however,  the  nomi- 

xiatign  of  General  Wiafiejd  Scott,  ^notbe^r  apj- 


dier  hero,  was  of  no  avail,  and  Franklin  Pierce 
was  overwhelmingly  elected.  The  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill  of  1854  broke  up  the  Whig  party, 
most  of  the  Northern  Whigs  joining  the  new 
Republican  party,  the  Southern  returning  to 
the  Democratic  party.  In  1856  a  Whig  con- 
vention endorsed  Fillmore,  the  Know-Nothing 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  in  1860  the 
remnants  of  the  Whigs  were  included  in  the 
Constitutional  Union  party.  This,  however, 
was  the  last  stand,  and  thereafter  all  traces  of 
the  Whig  party  are  lost.  w  j.z. 

Consult  McK.  Ormsby's  History  of  the  Whig 
Party;  McKee's  National  Conventiona  and  Plat- 
forms of  All  Parties. 

Related  Sabjecta.  The  following  articles  in 
these  volumes  will  make  clear  the  references  in 
the  above  discussion: 


Constitutional  Union 

Party 
Kno  w-Noth  ings 
Liberal  Party 
Political    Parties,    subhead   History    of   Political 

Parties  in  the  United  States 


Republican  Party 

Tory 

United  Empire  Loyalists 


WHIPPLE,  Henry  Benjamin  (1822-1901), 
an  American  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  notable  for  his  services,  educational 
and  religious,  among  the  American  Indians  of 
the  Northwest.  So  thoroughly  did  they  accept 
him  and  believe  in  him  that  they  gave  him  the 
name  of  "Straight  Tongue,"  than  which  there 
are  iew  higher  compliments.  He  was  bom  in 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
idea  of  a  college  education  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  went  into  business.  In  1847,  hav- 
ing received  private  instniction  in  theological 
studies,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
became  rector  of  Zion  Church,  in  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Removing  in  1857  to  Chicago,  he  was  for  two 
years  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Minnesota. 

Bishop  Whipple  was  thrown  into  relations 
with  the  Indians,  and  his  labors  for  them  were 
unceasing;  he  established  several  missions 
which  did  much  toward  their  civilization.  His 
knowledge  of  Indian  character  and  motives  was 
widely  recognized,  and  he  was  more  than  once 
of  assistance  to  the  government  in  its  dealings 
with  the  red  men.  In  Whipple  for  the  second 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  the 
country  had  an  "apostle  to  the  Indians,"  John 
Eliot  having  earned  that  distinction  200  years 
earlier.  His  autobiography,  Lights  and  Shad- 
OW8  of  a  Long  Episcopate,  is  a  work  of  great 
interest,  and  it  gives  much  valuable  infonna- 
tioft  about  the  I^diftQi?, 
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WHIP-POOB-WILL,  a  North  American  bird 
of  the  goataucker  family,  with  wide,  bristly 
mouth,  soft  plumage  and  ailent  fli^t.  It  re- 
ceived its  mune  because  of  iU  weird,  whistling 
ay,  "whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-will."    It  is  a 


Where  deep  and  misty  shadows  noal 
In  forest's  depths  Is  heard  thy  note. 
Like  a  lost  spirit,  earthbound  atill. 
Art  thou,  mysterious  whip-poor-will, 

— LjBaroh:  The  WMp-Poor-Wtll. 

night  bird,  haunting  thick  wooda  and  devouring 
great  numbera  of  the  large-bodied  moths,  but 
never  appearing  in  the  open  and  about  cities 
as  does  ita  near  relative,  the  nighthawk.  It 
resta  by  day,  on  the  ground  or  perched  length- 
wise on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  ita  mottled  feathers 
making  it  hard  to  discover.  The  whip-poor- 
will  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  northward  to 
Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick,  wintering  in 
Florida  and  southward.  It  makes  no  neat,  but 
]»ye  its  eggs  among  the  leaves  on  the  grov&d, 
or  in  hollows  in  rocks  or  atumpe.  They  are 
two  in  number  and  dull  white  in  color,  deli- 
cately and  obscurely  marked  with  lilac  and 
brown.  If  her  young  are  disturbed,  the  mother 
carries  them  away  in  her  mouth,  as  a  cat  does 
a  kitten.    See  Niohthawk. 

WHIRL'POOL,  an  eddy  or  vori*at  of  water. 
A  spinning  motion  is  imparted  to  water  by  the 
striking  of  the  current  against  a  bank  of  pecul- 
iar formation,  by  the  meeting  of  two  currents 
or  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  The  famous 
whirlpool  in  the  gorge  below  the  falls  of  the 
Nii^aia  River  was  caused  by  the  wearing  away 
of  a  side  basin  out  of  the  line  of  the  river's 
course.  Rocks  and  opposing  tides  form  whirl- 
pools in  the  ocean.  The  Maelstrom,  oS  the 
coast  of  Norway,  and  the  Charybdis,  between 
f  and  Italy,  mv  formed  by  tidal  currenta 
In  caltii  weather  they  are  not 
a  to  ship.',  but  their  violence  is  much 

eular  or  spiral  move- 

lused  by  the  sudden  rising  of 

surface  air  into  the 

e  ^Kive.    These  winds 
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occur  most  frequently  in  the  deserts,  where  the 
sun  beata  down  on  the  dry  sand  all  day  long, 
heating  the  air  near  the  ground  to  a  very  high 
temperature.  The  motion  of  the  air  as  it  rises 
can  be  seen,  becauae  it  often  carries  sand  and 
dust  more  than  1,000  feet  above  the  earth.  It 
has  been  estimated  that,  during  four  days  of 
such  winds  in  March,  1901,  neariy  2,000,000  tons 
of  dust  from  the  Sahara  fell  on  Central  Eu- 
rope, the  greater  part  reaching  the  groimd  south 
of  the  Alps.  In  the  oceans  of  the  tropics,  the 
air  above  the  water  may  become  heated  in 
much  the  same  way,  and  when  it  rL-tes  icolcr- 
spouU  <wbich  see)  are  formed.  The  term  whirl- 
mttd  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  auch  cyclonic 
storms  as  tornadoes,  typhoons  and  hurricanes. 
See  CrcLONB. 

WHISKT,  ujhWki,  an  intoxicating  liquor 
distilled  from  malt,  grains  or  potatoes.  The 
whisky  produced  by  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish 
is  malt  whisky,  and  it  is  made  chiefly  from 
malted  barley.  In  the  United  States,  whisky  is 
usually  made  from  various  grains,  chiefly  com 
and  rye,  to  which  a  small  proportion  of  malt 
is  added.  The  manufacture  of  this  hquor  was 
forbidden  by  Ian  September  1,  1917,  for  the 
period  of  the  War  of  the  Nations. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture  corn,  rye, 
wheat  or  potatoes  are  bpiled  until  a  mash  is 
formed;  malt  is  then  added  to  convert  the 
starch  into  sugar.  Yeast  is  added  to  produce 
fermentation,  and  the  process  is  continued  un- 
til the  sugar  has  been  converted  into  alcohol. 
The  alcohol  is  then  separated  by  distillation 
(which  see).  The  chief  kinds  of  grain  whisky 
are  Bourbon  and  ri/c  The  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  rye  whisky  is  rye,  as  the  name  indicates; 
Bourbon  whisky  is  made  of  com.  Grain  whis- 
kies can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  malt 
whiskies,  but  they  are  stronger  and  less  palata- 
ble, unless  thoroughly  ripened..  Whisky  is  oc- 
casionally made  from  such  other  substances  as 
sugar  and  molasses. 

WHISKT  IHSVRKECTION,  insarek'thun, 
an  uprising  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1791, 
growing  out  of  an  excise  tax  levied  by  act  of 
Congress.  The  settleis  of  the  region  were  largely 
engaged  in  making  whisky,  which,  for  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  could  be  shipped  to 
market  more  easily  than  the  bulky  grain;  the 
tax  was  a  heavy  burden,  as  the  people  were 
chiefly  dependent  on  whisky  manufacture  fw 
their  support.  They  exhibited  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  ill  will  towards  the  revenue  collectors, 
and  resisted  all  efforts  to  collect  the  tax.  The 
that  on  Sept«n^r 
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25,  1794,  President  Washington  ordered  15J00O 
militia  sent  to  Pittsburgh,  under  "Light-Hone 
Harry"  Lee,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of 
Virginia.  The  insurrection  was  quelled  with- 
out difficulty.  Several  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken,  two  of  whom  were  convicted  of  treason. 
Later  they  were  pardoned  by  Washington. 

WHISKY  RING,  an  association,  composed 
chiefly  of  whisky  manufacturers  and  internal 
revenue  officers,  which  had  as  its  object  the  en- 
richment of  its  members  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  government.  First  formed  in  Saint 
Louis,  it  spread  to  many  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  country,  and  came  to  exercise  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  national  politics.  Means  were  found 
to  compel  almost  every  distiller  to  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  the  "ring,"  and  this  was  then 
distributed  among  the  officials  according  to  a 
regular  schedule.  Some  of  these  were  high  in 
the  government  service,  the  chief  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department  and  O.  E.  Babcock,  Presi- 
dent Grant's  private  secretary,  being  implicated. 

The  Treasury  Department  could  not  long  re- 
main blind  to  the  fact  that  the  revenues  from 
distilled  liquors  were  falling  off  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  locate  the  leakage,  but  without  suc- 
cess, for  the  thieves  were  promptly  notified  by 
their  confederates  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
Finally,  after  the  frauds  had  gone  on  for 
years,  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  succeeded  in  1875  in  collecting  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  proceed  against  the  law- 
breakers, and  several  hundred  indictments 
resulted.  Most  of  the  guilty  persons  were  con- 
victed, but  the  leaders  were  nearly  all  par- 
doned before  they  had  served  out  their  terms. 
Babcock  was  acquitted  because  of  lack  of  evi- 
dence. The  President  did  not  escape  censure 
by  reason  of  the  affair,  because  it  seemed  that 
he  had  not  supported  Bristow  in  his  efforts  to 
punish  the  evildoers  and  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  unduly  influenced  by  those  who  had 
not  the  best  interests  of  the  administration  at 
heart. 

WHIST,  a  game  of  cards  played  with  a  full 
pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  four  persons  generally 
playing,  two  against  two.  The  cards  are  shuf- 
fled and  cut,  and  the  dealer  gives  to  each 
player  thirteen  cards  one  at  a  time,  begin- 
ning with  the  player  on  his  left  and  ending 
with  himself.  The  last  card  is  turned  up  for 
trumps,  giving  a  particular  value  to  whatever 
suit  it  may  be.  The  cards  rank  from  the  ace 
down,  king,  queen  and  jack  coming  next,  the 
other  cards  bearing  the  value  of  the  pips,  or 
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left,  eat:r:gir.^ifx  tt^ 

ing  m  €ir4  iw*  tq.  «.  W-  *.-.     .       -    ^ 
ers  f  oUoviv  n.  vtr^r  irw  ^     .     .j^ 
four  cmrii  pl^^^BC  -r-js*  :  i^  ,       ^ 

The  dbj»^  vi  u^  ftr^  *'>*•,*    ^_ 
of  the  thdEi  M  >MRr^     >'»^.-%    ^.^    r.^^ 
suit  when  tfaey  *xx  o*.  «*      ^  «^  ^    >^ 
the  soit  fed,  ft  ;«ir>*r  hms-   <y«s^ 
another  suit,  vi^i  ^».%>  uifs 
the  tridL,  or  be  waff  'jbt>  r  v  >m  <  t, 
a  trump  being  busMeau  «jii*«  tr; 
When  all  foor  Lnvt  pitv»rt  _       _ 

player  of  the  high^^n  tnjc    ^so^  4^^/^^  vim 
from  his  own  hazvi  for  tk#t  x^-jt  '.-^v    W'  •■■^ 
ner  of  the  next  trick  d>»  ^z^  wti^    ^^,  ^.  ^ 
till  thirteen  tricks  b»vt  ^^^iL  ptr.^*:i,      *,^.. 
side  counts  one  for  e*.^-  trj*:«  Ud.^    #v*-» 
the  number  of  six. 

The  ace,  king,  queen  ai^  ^vk,  »f*  *3,ti^^ 
honors,  and  the  side  tliat  Loldt  •jw**^  '/  ti^g^ 
cards  scores  2;  if  holding  4  hfjb-jn  Tjuk.  ^y^ 
4  points.  If  each  side  holds  2  h'jufjn  \\^j  m* 
said  to  be  "divided,"  and  neitlytr  »i>  i^,-^i, 
honors.  In  long  whist  a  game  u  10  yjsxr^  n 
short  whist  5  points.  It  is  only  lo  IfAf  wiur 
that  honors  are  counted. 

Progressive  WhUt,  a  popular  game  j/Uy-rt 
with  the  same  number  of  cards  and  pULy^m  m 
ordinary  whist.    Any  number  of  tables  may  \^ 
arranged,  four  sitting  at  each.     Play  staru  %\ 
a  given  signal  and  stops  at  a  certain  time  limit, 
also  by  signal.    The  two  that  have  Ukcn  iJm^ 
most  tricks  at  each  table  when  the  signal  m 
given  move  up  to  the  next  table;  no  two  haodit 
are  played  against  the  same  opponents  or  witli 
the  same  partner.    The  game  continues  in  thii; 
way  for  the  time  agreed  upon.    Each  player 
has  the  number  of  tricks  won  marked  on  a 
card.    The  winner  of  the  greatest  number  of 
tricks   receives   a   prize,   and   a  "consolation" 
prize  is  given  to  the  winner  of  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  tricks.  VATJi. 

Consult  Cavendish's  Principles  of  Whist,  Stated 
and  Explained;  Foster's  Complete  Hoyle. 

WHISTLER,  hwis'ler,  James  Abbott  Mc- 
Neill (1834-1903),  America's  most  original  art- 
ist, and  an  interesting  personality  in  the  art 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  gained  distinc- 
tion in  many  fields — etching,  pastel,  oil  paint- 
ing and  water  color — and  he  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  masters  of  color 
values.  His  philosophy  of  art  was  essentially 
modem,  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  work  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  modem  theories,  yet  he 
was  always  intensely  individual.    Though  he 
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claimed  to  be  a  realist,  he  believed  that  it  was 

the  artist's  privilege  to  select  only  those  ele- 
ments of  beauty  which,  harotoiiiously  arraiiged, 
make  the  picture,  just  aa  the  musician  at  the 
piano  selects  only 
these  to  produce 
beautiful  bar- 
moDies.  Whist- 
ler's disregard  of 
accuracy  of  detail 
IB  thus  explained 
and  so  too  is  e\ 
plained  bi3abilit> 
to  make  a  scene 
of  poverty  and 
squalor  a  thmg  of 

He  was  bom  at 
Lowell  Mass  of 
parents  who  en 
joyed  high  social 
Hii 
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father  Major  George  Washingiton  Whistler  was 
an  enpneer  in  the  United  States  army.  When 
James  was  nine  years  old  the  family  removed  to 
Russia,  where  the  major  supervised  the  building 
of  a  railroad  for  the  ciar.  During  this  interval 
the  boy  attended  the  Imperial  Art  Academy  of 
Saint  Petersburg  (Petrt^rad).  After  his  return 
to  America  he  studied  at  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  but  his  tastes  were  so  averse  to 
things  military  that  he  was  dismissed  before 
completing  the  course.  He  began  the  serious 
study  of  art  in  1856,  in  Paris,  and  in  1859  re- 
moved to  London.  From  that  time  on  he 
lived  principally  in  the  English  metropolis, 
tbough  he  made  several  trips  abroad. 

Whistler  early  won  favorable  notice  as  an 
etcher.  His  first  important  views.  Liltle  French 
Series  (1858),  were  greatly  admired,  and  his 
reputation  was  further  enhanced  by  a  series 
illustrating  scenes  along  the  Thames,  begun 
after  his  removal  to  London.  These  and  vari- 
ous other  series,  especially  a  group  of  Venetian 
illustrations,  give  him  a  place  with  Rembrandt 
among  the  greatest  etchers.  Probably  the  best 
known  of  his  portraits  in  oil  is  the  picture  of 
his  own  mother  (Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris)— 
a  charming  study  in  gray  and  black.  An  ideal- 
ized portrait  of  Carlyle  may  be  seen  in  the 
Glasgow  Museum.  His  landscape  and  marine 
views  include  Thames  in  Ice  (National  Gallery, 

whington,  D.  C),  Chelsea  Snow,  Soulkamp- 
r-  (Art  Institute,  Chicago),  Tfte  Ocean 
in)  and  Valparaiso  Harbor  (Na- 
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The  loveliness  of  Italy's  wonder  city,  Venice, 
made  an  especial  appeal  to  him,  and  its  beauty 
he  portrayed  in  etching,  oil  painting  and  pas- 
tels. He  also  exercised  wide  influence  on  inte- 
rior decorating,  and  his  decorations  for  the 
famous  Peacock  Room  of  his  art  patron,  Fred- 
erick Leyland  (formerly  in  London,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Washington),  represent  tbe 
best  in  that  field. 

So  individual  a  personality  as  Whistler  could 
hardly  escape  criticism  and  he  received  it  in 
good  measure  He  himself  was  caustic  of 
tongue  and  fiercely  intolerant  when  the  opin 
ions  of  others  conflicted  with  his  own  and  he 
used  voice  and  pen  unsparingly  to  ovcmbelm 
bis  ontics  Ruskms  expressed  contempt  for 
one  of  Whistlers  so-called  Nocturnes  — for  he 
styled  his  pictures  symphomes  nocturnes  ar- 
rangements etc— brought  on  a  suit  for  bbel  m 
which  Whistler  non  dumages  of  one  fart^Dg 
Thereafter  the  coin  was  proudly  worn  by  him 
as  a  watch  charm  His  forceful  style  is  well 
illustrated  in  his  Ten  0  Clock  The  Gentle  Art 
of  Making  Enemies  and  the  Baronet  and  the 
Butterfly.  A  very  fine  collection  of  Whistler's 
works  may  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery  at 
Washington,  and  there  are  many  examples  pri- 
vately owned.  Rii.u. 

Consult  the  authorized  blosraphj'.  Pennell'a 
me  ol  Jamf  UcNeUl  WhUtler;  Hartmann'a 
7'Ab  Whistler  Book. 

WHITBY,  one  of  the  lake  ports  of  Ontario, 
with  a  good  harbor.  It  is  located  thirty  miles 
northeast  of  Toronto  and  about  forty  miles 
west  of  Port  Hope.  The  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railroads  parallel  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  pass  through  the 
town.  At  Whitby  is  the  Ontario  Ladies'  Col- 
lege. Population,  1911,  2,248;  in  1917,  esU- 
mated  2,325. 

White,  the  color  seen  in  pure  snow.  Ac- 
eordii^  to  the  theory  of  color,  white  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  colors  in  the  spectrum,  but 
in  practice  this  does  not  hold  true.  We  can- 
not make  a  white  pigment  by  mixing  in  their 
proper  proportions  the  pigments  corresponding 
to  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  because  oi  the 
impurities  they  contain.  Theoretically  a  white 
object  reflects  all  the  colors,  and  a  black  ob- 
ject absorbs  all  colors;  that  is,  white  is  the 
presence  of  all  color  and  black  the  absence  of 
all  color  (see  Color).  Of  the  many  white  paints 
on  the  market,  that  made  from  white  lead  is 
the  most  widely  used.  In  painting,  ^lite  is 
extensively  employed  to  produce  light  tints  tt 
the  different  colors. 
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In  legend  and  tradition  white  is  the  emblem 
of  purity.  In  war  a  white  flag  is  used  when  a 
parley  is  desired,  and  is  called  a  flag  of  truce; 
it  means  "stop  firing."  A  white  flag  is  also 
raised  over  a  fortress  or  on  a  ship  as  the  sym- 
bol of  surrender. 

WHITE,  Andrew  Dickson  (1832-  ),  an 
American  diplomatist  and  educator,  bom  at 
Homer,  N.  Y.  He  studied  at  Yale  University 
and  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  in  1854  was  ap- 
pointed an  attache  of  the  American  legation  at 
Saint  Petersburg  (Petrograd).  Returning  to 
the  United  States  in  1857,  he  became  professor 
of  history  and  English  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  but  resigned  that  position 
six  years  later  to  enter  the  New  York  Senate. 
He  did  much  to  encourage  Ezra  Cornell  in  his 
ambition,  and  can  be  called,  with  him,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Cornell  University.  In  1867 
White  became  its  first  president.  The  credit 
for  the  successful  organization  of  the  institution 
belongs  in  large  measure  to  him,  and  he  do- 
nated to  it  about  $100,000  and  his  splendid 
historical  library  of  over  40,000  volumes.  He 
resigned  the  presidency  and  the  professorship 
of  history  in  1885. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
public  aifairs.  In  1871  he  had  been  United 
States  commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo,  in 
1879  had  gone  to  Germany  as  the  American 
minister,  and  from  1892  to  1894  he  served  as 
minister  to  Russia.  President  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed him,  in  1896,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  Venezuelan  bound- 
ary question,  and  in  1897  he  was  sent  to 
.Germany  as  ambassador,  the  post  having  risen 
in  rank  and  dignity  since  his  first  German  ap- 
pointment. That  position  he  held  until  1902, 
longer  than  any  previous  American  representa- 
tive, meanwhile  serving,  in  1899,  as  chairman  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference.  Many  honors  were  conferred  upon 
him  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  was  a  member 
of  a  number  of  scientific  societies.  Doctor 
White  has  written  much;  his  published  worka 
include  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  History,  Bat- 
tlefields of  Science,  The  New  Germany,  Democ- 
racy and  Education,  Paper  Money  Inflation  in 
France  and  an  Autobiography, 

WHITE,  Edward  Douglass  (1845-  ),  an 
American  jurist,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  succeeding  Mel- 
ville W.  Fuller,  of  Illinois.  He  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Lafourche,  La.,  and  was  educated  in 
Catholic  schools,  including  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity.   His  education  was  interrupted  by  the 


outbreak  of  the  War  of  Secession,  throughout 
which  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  became  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  Louisiana  in  1874,  and 
in  1878  was  made  associate  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat,  serving 
imtil  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  Associate  Justice  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court.  President  Taft  advanced  him 
to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  in  December, 
1910.  The  chief  cases  over  which  Justice  White 
has  presided  are  the  income  tax  cases  and  the 
Northern  Securities  case,  and  in  these,  as  in 
others,  he  has  won  credit  for  the  carefulness 
and  the  independence  of  his  opinions. 

WHITE,  Gilbert  (1720-1793),  an  English 
naturalist,  famous  as  the  author  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Selbome,  which  since  its  publication 
in  1789  has  retained  its  popularity.  This  his- 
tory is  an  account  of  White's  close  observation 
and  intimate  association  with  nature  during  his 
quiet,  scholarly  life  in  the  beautiful  rural  town 
of  Selbome,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  was  bom. 

White  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  and  later 
dean.  After  serving  as  curate  in  a  neighboring 
village,  he  accepted  the  parish  in  his  native 
town,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Besides 
his  devotion  to  nature.  White  was  an  enthusias- 
tic student  of  antiquity,  and  has  left  many 
interesting  letters  on  the  ancient  life  of  Sel- 
bome. 

WHITE,  Richard  Grant  (1821-1885),  an 
American  Shakespearean  scholar  and  critic,  was 
bom  in  New  York.  He  studied  law,  but  aban- 
doned his  legal  career  after  a  short  time  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  He  acquired  fame 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Shakespearean 
scholars;  his  Riverside  Edition  of  Shakespeare 
achieved  great  popularity.  White's  other  works 
include  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  England  With- 
ovJ,  and  Witkin,  Words  and  Their  Uses  and 
Everyday  English. 

The  following  is  from  a  poem  written  by 
Paul  Hamilton  HajTie  in  memory  of  White, 
after  the  latter*s  death : 

WeU  were  his  nature  and  his  tolls  allied, 
Large  both  and  liberal ! — 'tis  no  maxvel  then, 
He  walked  in  such  security  of  ease 
Through  Shakespeare's  world  of  monarchs  and 

great  men, 
A  kingly  realm  he  loved  and  magnified. 

WHITE,  Stewart  Edward  (1873-  ),  an 
American  writer,  the  author  of  many  novels 
having  as  their  background  the  life  in  the  lum- 


■''*''**, .  tfi  i(k?  Univeraity  of  Michigan,  and 
""".""i  Utt  ai  Columbia  University.  White  is 
*"^i  Jtu-feDt  or  outdoor  life.  He  has  made  a 
*  ""^  study  of  birda  aud  has  written  many 
"^line  artides  about  them.  Of  his  many 
'Z^  the  following  are  the  bc3t  known: 
Biased  Trail  StorUs.  Conpirer'i  House,  The 
Biverman,  Arizona  NigkU,  Camp  and  TraU, 
The  Gmv  Oawn  and  The  Rediecovered  Coun- 
try. 

WHITE,  WiLUAM  AuxH  (1868-  ),  an 
American  editor  and  story  wnter,  known 
throughout  the  Middle  Weet  as  oDe  of  the 
most  originaJ  and  progressive  journalists  and 
wnt«ra  of  his  day.  A  vigorous  editorial  en- 
titled "What's  the 


timely  criticism. 
It  was  written  for 
the  E  mporia 
(Kan.)  Gazelle,  a 


ne 


Thia  journal,  under  his  management,  has  been 
•  years   one   of   the   nirist  influential   in   the 
I  Emporia,  and  was 
fea  College  and    the  Uni- 
1  addition  to  his  joumal- 
I   produced   a   number   of 
^whieh  portray,  in  a  humor- 


^.  WHITEFIELD 

jm  Md  sympathetic  way,  life  in  the  typicd 
Utidk  West  town.  Hjs  works  include  The 
t'fvt  of  BoyvUlt,  Stratagems  and  Spoilt,  In 
Our  Tovm,  A  Certain.  Rich  Man.,  God'a  Pup- 
prU  and  The  Old  Order  Changeth. 

WHITE,  Sir  Wiluam  Thomas  (1906-  ), 
one  of  Canada's  leading  financial  expert*  and  a 
member  of  the  Borden  Ministry.  He  is  a  nv 
live  of  Ontario,  having  been  bom  at  Bronte; 
was  educated  at  Toronto  University,  graduat- 
ing in  1895,  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  Toronto  in  1899.  He  preferred  not  to 
practice  his  profession,  but  became  a  newsiiaper 
man  and  later  a.  city  employee  in  the  aases- 
ment  department.  In  the  latter  position  he 
developed  unusual  financial  ability,  and  in  1910 
had  risen  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Trust  Company,  a  Toronto  bank. 

When  the  reciprocity  measure  was  pending 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1911 
he  opposed  it  with  such  success  that  defeat  of 
the  measure  and  the  Ministry  followed.  His 
ability  was  by  that  time  so  widely  recogniied 
that  in  1911  Premier  Borden  took  him  into  his 
Cidiinet  as  Minister  of  Finance,  In  1915  he 
was  knighted  by  King  George  V. 

WHITE  ANT.    See  TenMiTES. 

WHITECAPS,  the  usual  name  applied  to 
so-called  vigilance  committees  in  the  United 
States,  confined  largely  to  Indiana  and  the 
Southern  states,  whose  object  was  to  remove 
objectionable  characters  from  a  community. 
The  term  waa  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
disguise  employed — a  white  foolscap  drawn 
over  the  head,  with  usually  coarse  sacking  cov- 
ering the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  white- 
caps  issued  forth  under  cover  of  darkness  and 
warned  intended  victims  to  leave  the  neigbb<N^ 
hood;  if  a  warning  was  not  heeded,  more  dras- 
tic measures  were  employed.  Destruction  of 
property  often  followed,  and  occasionally  hu- 
man life  was  sacrificed.  Not  alwuys  were  the 
objects  of  whitecap  wrath  guilty  of  any  of- 
fense, but  were  merely  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  prejudice  or  suspicion.  About  the  year  18W 
their  power  was  broken  by  the  state  authori* 
ties. 

WmXE'riElD,  George  (1714-1770),  an 
English  religious  leader,  the  founder  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  leader  with  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  in  the  early  preaching 
which  ted  to  the  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  and  in 
1732  catered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  While 
at  the  university  he  came  under  the  influence 
'of  the  Wcsleys,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
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Charles  Wesley's  derisively-named  "Holy  Club." 
Ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1736,  he  became 
known  at  once  as  a  preacher  of  unusual  power. 
In  1738  he  went  to  Georgia,  in  the  American 
colonies,  to  join  John  Wesley  in  his  mission 
work  there,  but  returned  home  in  the  same 
year  to  collect  funds  for  an  orphanage  which 
he  had  planned  for  the  colony. 

The  churches  were  closed  against  him  be- 
cause of  his  Wesleyan  tendencies,  and  he  began 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  Whitefield's  success 
was  remarkable,  and  was  repeated  on  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  America,  in  1739,  when  he  preached 
at  various  places  on  his  journey  from  New 
York  to  Georgia.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1741,  but  in  the  meantime  his  doctrinal  views 
had  brought  about  his  separation  not  only  from 
the  Episcopal  Church  but  from  Wesley  as  well, 
for  Whitefield  held  firmly  to  Calvinistic  theo- 
ries, which  Wesley  denied.  In  1743,  therefore, 
he  founded  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Society. 

In  his  later  life  Whitefield  visited  America 
several  times,  and  both  there  and  in  Great 
Britain  continued  his  effective  preaching.  It  is 
said  that  during  his  life  he  preached  over  17,500 
sermons;  many  of  these  have  been  published, 
but  they  are  not  especially  striking,  as  read, 
Whitefield's  gift  having  been  in  forceful  deliv- 
ery. Unlike  Wesley,  he  had  not  the  faculty  of 
organization,  and  many  of  his  followers  joined 
the  Wesleyan .  Methodists  after  his  death. 
Whitefield  died  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  his 
seventh  visit  to  America.  a.mc  c. 

Consult  Tyerman's  Life  of  Whitefield,  his  most 
complete  biography.  It  is  an  English  publica- 
tion, no  American  having  written  of  his  life. 

WHITE 'FISH,  a  group  of  fresh-water  fish 
of  the  salmon  family,  inhabiting  lakes  and 
streams  in  the  northern  regions  of  North 
America,   Europe  and  Asia.     The  whitefishes 


THE  WHITEFISH 

are  among  the  world's  most  important  fresh- 
water food  fish,  and  among  the  various  species 
the  common  white  fish  of  North  America  takes 
a  leading  place  in  numbers  and  commercial 
value.  About  30,000,000  are  caught  each  year 
393 


in  the  Great  Lakes  region  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  total  value  of  the  catch 
is  approximately  $1,500,000.  Because  great 
numbers  of  the  millions  of  eggs  deposited  by 
the  fish  are  eaten  by  the  yellow  perch,  craw- 
fish, wild  fowl  and  other  creatures,  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  carries  on  a  systematic 
method  of  artificial  propagation  of  whitefish. 
Fishing  is  done  principally  with  gill  nets,  but 
trap  nets,  pound  nets  and  seines  are  also  used. 

The  common  whitefish  has  an  elongated, 
compressed  body,  a  cone-shaped  snout  which 
projects  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  a  small,  tooth- 
less mouth  and  a  forked  tail.  The  color  is 
bluish-olive  above  and  silvery  below  and  on 
the  sides.  Average  specimens  weigh  four 
pounds,  and  the  largest  are  rarely  over  twenty 
pounds  in  weight.  The  fish  feed  on  insects, 
larvae  and  shellfish,  and,  except  at  spawning 
time,  they  inhabit  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
water. 

Another  excellent  food  fish  of  American 
waters  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish,  found 
in  numerous  mountain  streams  and  well  known 
to  Western  anglers.  In  the  Arctic  regions  is 
found  the  muksun,  a  very  large  species,  and  in 
Alaskan  waters,  the  humpback.  The  sault  is  an 
excellent  species  inhabiting  the  lakes  and 
streams  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Labrador  and 
southward  to  the  Adirondack  and  White  moun- 
tains. Coulter's  whitefish  is  a  small  species 
discovered  in  1892  in  the  Kicking  Horse  River 
in  British  Columbia. 

Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann's  Fishes  of 
North  and  Middle  America. 

WHITE  HORSE,  a  town  in  the  south-central 
part  of  Yukon  Territory,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  British  Columbia  boundary.  It  is 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Fifty-Mile,  or 
Lewes,  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon,  and  it 
is  also  the  northern  terminus  of  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railway,  which  runs  northward 
from  Skagway,  Alaska,  a  distance  of  110  miles. 
Though  it  is  a  copper-mining  camp  of  consid- 
erable size.  White  Horse  is  most  important  as 
a  transfer  point  for  passengers  and  freight  to 
and  from  the  Klondike  region.  It  is  also  an 
outfitting  point  for  the  Sushana  gold  fields. 
Population  in  1916,  about  750. 

WHITE  HOUSE,  or  Executive  Mansion, 
the  official  home  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  between  the  Treasury  building 
and  the  State,  War  and  Navy  building,  and  is 
a  two-story  structure  of  freestone,  painted 
white.    In  style  it  is  colonial,  and  the  north 
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front  has  an  Ionic  portico.  The  first  White 
House  was  begun  in  1792,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  John  Adams  in  1800.  In  1814 
it  was  largely  destroyed  by  the  British,  and 
four  years  later  the  present  one  was  built. 
There  have  been  alterations  and  additions  since 
that  time,  the  chief  one  consisting  of  the  erec- 
tion of  wings  containing  the  business  offices  of 
the  President  and  his  secretaries. 

The  main  part  of  the  White  House  is  170 
feet  by  86  feet.  The  lower  floor  is  given  up 
largely  to  reception  halls,  including  the  famous 
East  Room,  80  by  40  feet,  in  which  public 
receptions  are  held;  the  Blue  Room,  in  which 
diplomats  are  received;  the  Red  Room,  used 
chiefly  by  the  ladies  of  the  household  for  social 
affairs  and  for  the  reception  of  callers;  and  the 
Green  Room,  with  its  interesting  portraits  of 
the  Presidents.  In  addition,  there  are  on  this 
floor  the  state  dining  room  and  the  conserva- 
tory. On  the  second  floor  are  the  private 
apartments  of  the  President  and  his  family. 

The  White  House  is  surrounded  with  a  park 
made  attractive  by  rolling  lawns,  beautiful 
trees  and  plants  and  flne  walks.  During  the 
summer  months  a  Marine  Band  furnishes  music 
there  at  stated  times.  It  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  a  stranger  to  gain  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent. No  one  is  admitted  at  the  main  en- 
trance except  those  known  personally  to  the 
family;  those  desiring  to  see  the  President  on 
business  must  go  to  the  offices  in  the  wing, 
where  they  are  met  and  interviewed  by  the 
President's  secretaries. 

See  panel  headings  of  articles  relating  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  for  illustrations 
of  the  White  House  at  different  periods  in  the 
country's  history.  Consult  Singleton's  Story  of 
The  White  House. 

WHITE  LEAD,  a  compound  of  lead  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  white  paint.  It  is  prepared  by  several 
processes,  the  most  recent  being  one  in  which 
electricity  is  employed.  A  lead  plate  is  at- 
tached to  the  anode  (positive)  pole,  and  a  cop- 
per plate  to  the  cathode  (negative)  pole,  and 
both  are  placed  in  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate 
(saltpeter).  The  current  sets  free  the  nitric 
acid  in  the  solution,  and  this  attacks  the  lead, 
forming  lead  nitrate.  The  sodium  is  set  free 
and  decomposes  the  water.  The  hydrogen 
thus  set  free  unites  with  the  lead  and  forms  a 
compound  which  is  changed  to  white  lead, 
when  treated  with  sodium  bicarbonate. 

le  oldest,  or  Dutch,  process  consists  in  plac- 
of  sheet  lead  in  earthen  pots  which 


contain  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  add.  The 
pots  are  then  buried  in  spent  tan  bark  in  a 
chamber  where  steam  and  air  act  upon  the 
substances.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months  all  the  lead  is  changed  to  white  lead, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  powder.  This  is  then 
ground  in  linseed  oil  to  form  the  white  paint 
of  commerce.  White  lead  forms  a  durable 
paint,  and  is  used  as  the  body  of  many  colored 
paints,  as  well  as  for  white  paint.  When  ex- 
posed to  gaaes  containing  sulphur  it  turns 
black.    See  Paint. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  *'the  top  of  New 
England,"  a  comparatively  short  range  in  the 
Appalachian  system,  extending  from  Southern 
Maine  into  New  Hampshire  in  a  southwesterly 
direction.  Towering  above  verdant  hills  are 
precipitous,  rocky  peaks,  which,  reflecting  the 
sun  on  their  bare  surfaces,  have  the  appearance 
of  snow-capped  summits  and  have  given  the 
range  its  name,  the  "Marvelous  Crystal  Hills,*' 
or  the  "White  Mountains."  The  irregular, 
rocky  domes  rise  from  a  plateau  about  1,600 
feet  above  the  sea.  This  hilly  table-land  is 
deeply  scarred  with  the  notches  made  by  swift 
streams  as  they  have  cut  their  way  to  the 
ocean,  descending  the  hills  in  a  series  of  cata- 
racts. The  meadowed  alpine  parks  are  crossed 
by  many  brooks,  trickling  over  stony  beds  to 
join  the  busy  torrents,  or  pausing  in  some 
shady  dell  in  a  deep  pool  to  lure  the  fisherman. 
Tiny  villages  cling  to  the  lower  slopes  and 
towns  nestle  in  the  foothills. 

From  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Hamp- 
shire the  range  rises  rapidly  to  the  lofty  Presi- 
dential Mountains.  Here  Mount  Washington, 
the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies,  with  the 
exception  of  Mount  Mitchell  in  North  Caro- 
lina, lifts  its  shining  summit  6,293  feet  above 
the  sea.  Six  other  peaks  in  this  range,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Clay,  Monroe  and  Madison,  rise 
more  than  5,0(X)  feet,  while  Franklin,  Pleasant, 
Clinton  and  Webster  have  altitudes  of  4,(XX)  feet 
or  more.  Mount  Washington,  whose  sununit  is 
reached  both  by  excellent  roads  and  by  a  rail- 
way— the  first  cog  railway  ever  built — ^has  be- 
come a  popular  summer-  resort.  On  its  sum- 
mit a  weather  bureau  and  a  fine  hotel  have 
been  built,  and  many  villas  and  inns  border 
its  woodland  trails.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  in  this  region  is  Crawford  Notch, 
a  narrow  gorge  fifteen  miles  in  length,  mth 
cliffs  rising  2,000  feet  above  the  roaring  Saco 
River. 

West  of  the  Presidential  Range,  or  the  White 
Mountains   proper,   is  the   Franconia  Range, 
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where  Mouot  Lafayette  lifts  its  bold  summit 
5270  feet  above  the  sea,  aad  Profile,  Liberty 
and  MooBJIaukee  mouQlains  exceed  4,000  feet 
in  altitude.  In  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  Pro6le  Mountain,  1,500  feet  above  the 
road,  Nature  has  carved  a  roagnificent  human 
profile,  ninety  feet  in  length.  It  is  Lnown  as 
the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  and  is  said 


"OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN" 

The  picture  In  the  oval  preHeotB  a  closer  view 
ot  the  projecting  edge  ol  the  mountain. 

to  have  inspired  Hawthorae'a  beautiful  alle- 
ROry,  The  Great  Stone  Face.  Other  features 
of  beauty  and  interest  include  the  many  lakes 
embosomed  in  the  mountains,  bleak  Chocorua 
peak  which,  bare  of  vegetation,  resembles  a 
rocky  fortress,  or  tower,  and  Fmnconia  Flume, 
the  great  fissure  cut  by  the  Hwift  Pemigewasaet. 

These  mountains  have  become  a  great  sum- 
mer playground.  Their  slopes  and  summits  are 
encircled  by  splendid  roads  and  paths.  Their 
forests  are  no  longer  a  wildemesa,  but  are  the 
site  of  summer  camps  and  hotels.  u  J. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y.,  the  county  seat  of 
Westchester  County,  is  situated  twenty-two 
miles  northeast  of  New  York  City,  on  the 
Bronx  River  and  on  a  branch  of  the  New  York 
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Central  Railroad.  There  is  interurban  service 
to  neighboring  cities.  The  population  was  15,< 
049  in  1010;  in  1916  it  was  32,465  (Federal  esti- 
mate). The  area  is  about  four  square  miles. 
Prominent  features  of  the  city  are  a  S600,000 
courthouse,  a  Carnegie  Libmry,  a.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  and  the  state  armory;  the  latter  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  courthouse  where, 
on  July  10,  1776,  the  provincial  congress  pro- 
claimed the  iodependent  state  of  New  York. 
A  large  park  and  playground  costing  S200,000 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Bronx  Parkway 
Commission.  The  city  has  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  for  (he  Insane,  and  there  axe  other 
hospitals.  White  Plain?  was  settled  in  16S3.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  178B  and  became 
a  city  in  1916.  In  1776  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
Battle  of  White  Plains,  or  Chatterton  Hill. 

Battle  of  Wliite  Plains.  This  engagement 
occurred  early  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  on 
October  28,  1776.  Washington  had  evacuated 
Manhattan  Gland,  and  had  brought  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces  to  White  Plains  on  the  23rd. 
Five  days  later  General  Howe  sent  a  force  of 
4,000  men  to  attack  the  American  outpost  of 
1,400,  stationed  on  Chatterton  Hill,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Bronx  River.  After  a  spirited 
engagement  the  Americans  withdrew  to  the 
main  camp,  losing  about  140  men.  Later 
Washington  took  up  a  strong  position  at  North 
Castle. 

WHITE  RIVER,  a  river  of  Ariiansas,  which 
rises  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  flows  northeast 
into  Missouri,  reenters  Arkansas  and  flows 
southeast,  principally  through  marshes,  to  join 
the  Mississippi  fourteen  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas.  Its  length  is  800  miles,  and  it 
is  navigable  by  a  system  of  locks  and  dams 
for  100  miles  above  Batcsville— altc^ether 
about  480  miles.  Batesville,  Clarendon  and 
Newport,  manufacturing  centers,  are  the  princi- 
pal towns  on  its  banks. 

WHITE  RITER,  the  chief  Indiana  tributary 
of  the  Wabash,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
East  and  West  forks,  which  flow  in  a  general 
westerly  direction  from  neai 
boundary.  These  headstn 
Petersburg.  The  main  rive 
erly  from  the  point  of  junci 
of  fifty  miles,  and  empties 
near  Mount  Carmel,  111.  Including  the  West 
Fork,  the  White  River  is  about  350  miles  in 
length.  Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  largest 
city  of  the  state,  is  on  the  West  Fork,  as  are 
Noblesville,  a  city  devoted  largely  to  grain  in- 
dustries, Anderson,  a  railroad  center,  and  Mar- 


the  eastern  state 
ims  unite  near 
flows  southwest- 
on  for  a  distance 
into  the  Wabash 
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tinsville,  noted  for  its   trte^n   and  mineral 
wells.    The  river  is  navigable  to  the  latter  city. 

WHITE  SEA,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
extending  into  Northern  Riusia.  It  haa  an 
outer  division  extending  from  the  Kanin  to  the 
Kola  peninsula,  and  an  inner  portion  consist- 
ing of  Kandalak,  Onega  and  Dnina  bays  (see 
map,  following  page  2092).  The  Onega,  the 
Dwina  and  the  Mezen  are  the  principal  rivera 
which  flow  into  it,  and  Onega  and  Archangel 
are  the  largeat  cities  on  its  banks.  Archangel 
(which  see)  ia  the  most  important  city  near  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

WHIT'LOCK.BsAND  (1869-  '),theAroen- 
can  diplomat  who  as  Ujiited  States  minister  to 
Belgium  won  world-wide  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
during  the  early  period  of  the  War  of  the 
Nations. 

As  a  young 
man  he  had  a 
varied  newspaper 
expeiience  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and 
in  Chicago.  111., 
after  which  he 
studied  law  and 
established  a 
practice  in  To- 
ledo, in  18fl7.  He 
became  mayor  of 
the  city  in  1905, 
being  elected  on 
an  independent  ticket  over  four  rival  candi- 
dates. Sen'ing  four  successive  terms,  he  de- 
clined it  fifth  in  order  to  accept  appointment 
as  minister  to  Belgium  from  President  Wilson. 
When  the  German  army  invaded  Belgium  in 
1914  it  placed  him  in  a  peculiarly  difficult  posi- 
tion, as  representative  of  the  greatest  neutral 
power.  However,  he  proved  himself  fully  equal 
to  the  situation.  He  not  only  supervised  the 
relief  of  travelers  and  refugees,  but  lent  his 
powerful  influence  to  protect  the  Belgian  popu- 
lation and  prevent  the  destruction  of  property. 
He  met  every  problem  with  rare  tact  and 
ability,  and  gave  such  untiring  devotion  to 
duty  that  his  health  broke  uitder  the  strain  and 
be  was  forced  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

He  has  written  an  autobiography,  published 
in  1B14,  entitled  FoHy  Yeara  of  ll,  as  well  as 
various  novels  and  political  monographs, 
among  these  being  Her  Infinite  Variely,  The 
Fall  Guy,  The  Happy  Average.  The  Gold  Brick 
i  a  Life  o/  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  haa  also 
It  numerous  magaiine  articles. 
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WHIT'lUn,  Mabcus  (1802-1847),  aa  Ameri- 
can pioneer  and  missionary,  was  bom  at  Rud^ 
viUe,  N.  Y.  AftH*  studying  medicine  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution  at  Pittafield, 
Mass.,  and  practicing  four  years  in  Canada,  he 
became  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  In  1SK 
be  went  with  his  wife  and  two  explorers  to 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Walla  Walla, 
Waah.  The  party  took  the  firat  wagon  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  this  led  the  way  for 
the  great  overland  emigration  of  later  days. 
Quarreling  at  length  occurred  between  his  party 
and  other  missionaries  who  soon  followed,  and 
the  board  of  missions  refused  further  support. 
In  midwinter  Whitman  traveled  from  Walla 
Walla  to  Boston,  walking  much  of  the  Western 
portion  of  the  trip,  and  induced  the  board  to 
change  its  decision.  Some  writers  have  claimed 
that  he  mode  the  dangerous  journey  to  urge 
President  Tyler  to  allow  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon to-be  given  to  Great  Britain,  but  this  hs> 
been  proved  untrue.  In  1847  the  Indians  mu> 
dered  Whitman,  his  wife  and  twelve  com- 
panions, probably  because  epidemic  diseases, 
previously  unknown  to  the  red  man,  bad  ea- 
tered  the  tribes  through  contact  with  white 
settlers. 

Consult  Bells'  ifarcu*  WMIman:  Fafhftndtr 
and  Patriot:  Mowry's  Uarcnt  Whiiman  ami  Ike 
Earltf  Dai/i  of  Oregon. 

WHITMAH,  Walt  (1819-1892),  an  Amerieao 
poet,  born  at  West  Hills,  on  Long  Island,  May 
31,  1819.  His  ancestois  for  generations  hail 
been  men  who  earned  their  living  with  their 
hands — there  was  not  a  scholar  among  them; 
Whitman  himself 
left  the  Brooklyn 
schools  at  thir- 
teen and  learned 
his  father's  trade 
o  f  carpentering. 
He  also  worked 
as  a  typesetter, 
taught  school, 
wrote  for  maga^ 
zines  and  for  a 
short  time  pub- 
lished a  weekly 
newspaper. 

His  leisure  he 
spent  among  the 
ferrymen  and  other  workers  of  the  city,  study- 
ing their  life  not  as  an  outsider,  but  as  one  of 
themselves,  for  the  democracy  which  made 
him  choose  these  people  as  his  companitxis  waa 
not  assumed;  it  was  an  integral  part  at  the 
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man.  It  ia  said  th&t  he  drove  a  cab  one  entirE 
winter  to  help  a  disabled  cabman.  His  interest 
was  repaid  by  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  working  people,  and  he  became  a  political 
speaker  of  considerable  influence  among  them. 
He  wrote  a.  novel,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
name,  Frank  Evaiw,  remains,  and  for  a  time  he 
edited  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  On  his  return  from 
a  long  walking  trip  through  Canada,  the  West 
and  the  South,  he  edited  an  unsuccessful  Free- 
Soil  paper,  then  worked  at  building  and  selling 
houses,  meanwhile  planning  bis  first  collection 
of  Leaves  of  Gra^s.  This  came  out  in  1855 
and  received  only  ridicule  until  Emereon 
praised  it  highly. 

During  the  War  of  Secession  Whitman  vol- 
imtcered  as  an  army  nuise  to  care  for  his 
wounded  brother,  and  remained  in  ihe  hospital 
until  peace  was  established,  supporting  himself 
by  writing  for  the  New  York  Timen.  Later  he 
worked  in  the  departments  of  the  Interior  and 
ibc  Treasury  until  1873,  when  a  light  stroke  of 
paralysis,  perhaps  due  to  his  army  life,  forced 
him  to  retire.  At  Camden,  N.  J.,  he  spent  his 
later  years  serenely,  despite  feebleness  and  pov- 
erty. He  never  married.  Whitman  was  over 
six  feet  tall,  finely  proportioned,  and  in  bis 
ettrlier  years  rugged  looking. 

His  last  years  were  devoted  to  enlarging  his 
Leavea  oj  Gragg,  which  has  excited  much  dis- 
cussion. Whitman's  purpose  was  to  describe 
the  development  of  Amjerica  and  to  be  the 
prophet  of  democracy,  of  freedom,  of  natural- 
ne»  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  His  ef- 
f(Hls  at  naturalness  are  often  extreme  and 
sometimes  ludicrous,  and  his  poetry  lacks  the 
meter  and  rhyme  which  would  make  it  more 
widely  readable.  Aside  from  its  roughness  and 
its  many  failures,  however,  it  has  at  times  an 
original  force  and  a  eureness  of  insist  which 
make  it  rank  with  the  truest  poetry  produced 
in  America.  In  Europe  Whitman  has  always 
been  very  popular,  as  the  most  representative 
American  writer,  and  his  fame  grows  in  his 
own  coimtiy  constantly.  His  widest  known 
poem  is  thjt  on  the  death  of  Lincoln,  "0  Cap- 
tainl  My. Captain!"  a.mcc 

Consult  Nnves'H  Itpproacli  to  WhUman:  Bur- 
rouHliB'B  WMtman:  A  Studu. 

WHITHEY,  mhit'ni,  Adeune  Dutton  Train 

(1824-1906),  a  writer  of  poems  and  novels  for 
young  people,  which  were  widely  read  in  her 
own  day.  She  was  bom  and  educated  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  a  cousin  of  George  Francis  Train, 
a  well-known  author  and  lecturer.  At  the  age 
of  ninetten  she  mojried  Seth  D.  Whitney,  of 
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Millon,  Mass.  Although  she  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  periodicals  in  her  girlhood,  her  best 
literary  worif  was  done  after  1859,  when  she 
wrote  mtH«  than  twenty  volumes,  all  of  which 
were  entertaining  in  style  and  wholesome  in 
tone.  Probably  her  best-known  story  is  Faith 
Gartney't  Girlhood.  Included  among  her  other 
works  are  Patience  Strong's  Ouiinga,  Real 
Folks,  Pansies  and  We  Girls. 

WHITNEY,  Eu  (1765-1825),  an  American 
inventor,  whose  cotton  gin  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  inventions  connected  with  the 
«orld  of  industry.  He  was  bom  at  Westboro, 
Muss.,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1792.  In 
the  same  year  he 
removed  to  Geor- 
gia  to  teach 
school,  soon  form- 
ing an  acquaint- 
ance with  the 
widow  of  General 
N  a  t  b  a  n  a  e  1 


banks  of  the  Sa- 


Mrs.  Greene 
found  him  such 
an  adept  in  mak 
ing  useful  devices  that  when  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors complained  of  the  uselessness  of  cultivat- 
ing cotton  because  of  the  seed,  she  appealed  to 
Whitney  to  see  what  he  could  do  about  scpu- 
ruting  the  seed  from  the  cotton. 

For  several  months  Whitney  worked  at  a 
machine,  forced  first  to  make  his  own  tools. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1792  his  simple 
mechanism  was  nearly  completed,  and  he  found 
that  under  the  guidance  of  one  man  it  would 
clean  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  time  required 
to  clean  five  pounds  by  hand.  He  had  worked 
secretly,  but  before  his  gin  was  completed  some 
lawless  men  broke  into  his  shop  and  carried 
off  his  invention.  Before  he  could  secure  a 
patent  several  machines  were  constructed  on 
his  model.  With  a  Mr.  Miller,  a  man  of 
means,  he  went  to  Connecticut  in  1793  to 
manufacture  cotton  gins.  The  succeeding  five 
years  were  filled  with  misfortune.  Lawsuits 
took  all  his  profits  as  welt  as  the  S50,000 
granted  to  him  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina; 
rivals  declared  that  a  machine  like  his  had 
earlier  been  constructed  in  Switzerland,  and 
that  his  machine  tore  the  fiber  of  the  cotton; 
his  partner  died,  and  a  fire  utterly  destroyed 
hie  factory. 
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In  1798,  despairing  of  ever  profiting  by  bis 
invention,  Whitney  turned  his  attention  to  the 
making  of  firearms.  A  manufactory  was  lo- 
cated at  Whitneyville,  Conn.,  and  there  he 
litst  demonstrated  the  success  of  division  of 
labor  (see  Labob,  Division  of),  by  meaiis  of 
which  each  part  of  the  firearm  should  be  com- 
pleted sepamtely.  The  government  gave  him 
large  orders  for  muskets,  and  he  soon  grew  rich. 
So  carefully  had  his  ingeDious  mjnd  plumed 
all  details  of  his  armory  that  it  became  the 
model  upon  which  the  national  armories  were 
later  constructed. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Whitney  received  only 
the  slightest  credit  for  his  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin;  succeeding  generations,  however, 
have  dealt  justly  by  his  memory  and  credit 
him  with  the  greatness  of  hia  achievement. 

See  CoTTOjJ.  for  further  Informallon  on  the 
revolution  wrought  by  Whitney's  Invention. 

wmTKEY,  8ra  James  Puny  <1843-1914),  a 
leadii^  Canadian  lawyer  and  former  premier 
of  Ontario.  In  that  province,  at  Williamsburg, 
he  was  bom,  and  there  his  active  life  was  spent. 
He  was  admitted  to  ther  bar  in  1876  and  rose 

steadily     in     his  

profession,  reach- 
ing the  post  of 
king's  counsel  in 
1900.  Before  that 
date,  however,  he 
had  identified 
himself  with  the 
Canadian  militia, 
in  which  he  held 


lieutenant  -  colo- 
nel, and  he  took 
part  in  the  Fenian  SIR  JAMES  PLINY 

troubles.  WHITNEY 

In  1886  he  was  defeated  for  membership  in 
the  legislature,  but  was  successful  in  1888. 
Reelection  followed  regularly,  and  in  1896  he 
hud  become  leader  of  the  opposition.  When 
the  Ross  government  was  defeated  in  1905 
Whitney  formed  a  new  cabinet,  in  which  he 
held  the  post  of  attorney-general  as  well  as 
premier.  He  continued  as  premier  until  the 
year  of  his  death.    In  1908  he  was  knighted. 

WHITNEY,  WiLUAM  CoLUNS  (1841-1904), 
;in  Aiiicrtcun  lawyer  and  statesman,  of  whom 
Gro\er  Cleveland  said,  "There  have  been  men 
who  ha,vc  had  great  quolilies  of  mind,  and  men 
who  have  had  great  qualities  of  heart,  but  very 
{•■\v  in  whirni  both  have  been  joined  in  such  a 
iiiiM.-.iirr.''      Whitney    was    bom    in    Conway, 
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Mass.  After  completing  his  educatioo  h 
gan  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York. 
where  he  became  active  in  Demoerstio  pi 
and  in  the  oppositiim  to  the  corrupt  1 
Ring.  As  corporation  counsel  of  New 
City,  he  saved  the  city  large  sums  of  n 
through  honest  and  efficient  management  > 
department.  He  favored  Grover  devel 
candidacy  for  the  governorship  of  New 
and  when  Cleveland  became  Presideiit  ' 
ney  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  NaT] 
tills  position  he  was  active  in  building  n; 
navy.  Whitney  was  the  manage  of  C 
land's  second  campaign  for  the  President 
was  identified  with  important  finnDcial  : 
ests  in  New  York,  and  left  a  great  foftu 
his  sons,  Harry  Payne  Whitney  ssd  I 
Whitney.  The  wife  of  the  former,  wtic 
Mi^  Gertmde  Vanderbilt,  is  a  sculptor  (d 
sideroble  fame. 

WHITNEY,  MovNT,  the  hi^ent  monnti 
the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  Il 
an  altitude  of  14,602  feet  and  is  situated  i 
southern  part  of  the  beautiful  Siena  Ni 
range  of  California.  This  portioA  of  the  f 
Nevada,  just  opposite  Owen's  Lake,  wit 
cluster  of  granite  pinnacles  and  doHMB  tbal 
abmptly  to  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet  i 
the  valley  below,  presents  some  of  the  gn> 
scenery  in  tJie  Ucited  States.  The  man 
was  named  after  the  American  gealoKia(,J0 
Dwight  Whitney  (1819-1890),  who  wh  « 
geologist  of  California  from  I860  to  ISM. 

WHITTIEB ,  whifier,  Jobm  Gmni 
(1807-1892),  one  of  the  greatest  of  Am» 
poets,  was  bom  at  East  Haverhill,  iiiM,B 
cember  17.  1807.  His  anchptora  oabiAilt 
had  been  New  Englanders^finee  abeol  M 
His  family,  who  were  hard-»i 
Quakers,  are  well  described  ^ 
which  gives  also  a  very  atlni 
the  pleasures  and  the  duties  of 
the  Whittier  home-  The  Bible 
entire  library  at  fiiKt.  until  from% 
of  the  little  district  sihool  lie  l< 
the  poet  who  more  than  nnv  oil 
in  his  work  Tins  te^chcr  -t  ij 
the  Whittiei  home  read  altud  from  I 
tish  poet  and  to  the  >oung  ^hiltier  itl 
that  a.  new  earth  n  n  opening  before 

From  that  time  on  ht   nra 
eighteen  he  sent  an  anon>ni( 
Free  Prcft   at   hewbur\port 
others  followed   and  hnnlly  the  editor   ■" 
Lloyd  Gamson   bi-came  mterested  i. 
found  out  his  wliereabouts  from  thp  i 
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n.  With  Garrison's  encourage- 
det«rmiued  to  have  a  better 
by  making  slippers  and  teach- 
laid  for  two  terms  at  Ha,verhill 
ch    ended    hia    schooUng.      At 
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wever,  he  had  read  widely,  ob- 


Abolition.  After  editing  several 
ling  some  distinction  in  politics, 
lade  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  con- 
Itiniore  which  nominated  Clay 
incy,  but  was  compelled  by  ill- 
and  in  1833  was  forced  to  give 
ip,  also.  From  1832  to  the  end 
ittier  was  the  great  poet  of  the 
ment;  he  dedicated  to  freedom 
I  leader  and  a  singer.  He  issued 
Dense  his  pamphlet  Justice  and 
333),  and  duriDg  the  next  five 
I,  produced  a  poem  on  freedom 
time,  he  took  up  a  work  much 
to  his  nervous  temperament — 
ve  pc^iticiaD,  In  1833  he  acted 
the  Philadelphia  national  con- 
later  served  one  terra  in  the 
legislature;  but  on  his  reelection 
r  service  because  of  continued 
ike  Garrison,  he  wished  to  fight 
e  ballot. 

oved  to  Amesbury,  the  home  of 
He  served  as  a  secretary  of  the 
i-Slaveiy   Society   and   aecopi- 
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panied  George  Thompson  on  a  lecture  tour, 
during  which  they  were  mobbed  at  Concord, 
N.  H.  Whittier  then  became  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  PTeeman;  and  though  Pennsyl- 
vania Hall,  in  which  he  had  his  office,  was 
burned  by  a  mob,  he  kept  on  at  bis  work  for 
two  years,  until  ill  health  finally  forced  him  to 
retire.  From  early  manhood  he  was  subject  to 
a  painful  and  dangerous  heart  trouble,  was  tor- 
tured incessantly  by.  sleeplessness  and  suffered 
from  severe  headaches  whenever  he  worked. 
For  this  reason  he  became  practically  a  recluse 
and  saved  his  strength  for  short  periods  of  writ- 
ing. 

Variety  of  His  Poetry.  His  poems  on  free- 
dom continued  to  appear,  but  he  wrote  other 
poems  as  well.  A  volume  of  ballads,  collected 
in  1843,  was  the  first  publication  that  paid  him 
financially.  After  several  times  appearing  as 
the  Liberal  candidate  tor  Congress,  he  refused 
to  stand  in  1843,  when  his  election  seemed 
likely.  His  verses  and  editorials  appeared  in 
the  National  Era,  the  Nev!  England  Magazine 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  To  the  period  end- 
ing in  1865  belong  his  Songs  oj  Labor,  Ichabod, 
Maud  Muller  and  Barbara  Frietchte. 

After  the  war,  literature  became  his  chief 
occupation.  Snov-Bound,  in  1865,  made  him 
well-to-do,  but  his  mother  and  sister,  for  whose 
sake  he  desired  success,  were  dead,  and  his 
wealth  went  to  charity.  The  Tent  on  the 
Beach  appeared  in  1867;  ATnong  the  HilU  in 
1869,  and  other  works  of  high  quality  later. 

His  niece,  who  kept  house  for  him  after  his 
sister's  death,  married  in  1876,  and  he  was 
again  left  alone.     Deafness  also  came   upon 
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him,  but  he  kept  up  hia  correspondence  with 

his  friends  and  visited  each  year  his  relativa 

at  Oak  Knoll,  Danvers,  Mass. 

on  a  visit  to  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  1 

7,  1892, 


naence  wiui 
his  relativa^^^ 
e  died  «l||H 
..Septei^H 
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The  Man  and  His  Work.  Whittier  was  six 
feet  tall,  slender  and  very  straight.  His  mouth 
was  sensitive  and  refined,  and  his  deep,  dark 
eyes  showed  his  common  ancestry  with  Web- 
ster and  Hawthorne.  He  was  a  dehghtful 
talker,  with  a  plain,  direct  manner  which  put 
every  one  at  ease.  He  never  married,  and  in 
one  of  his  poems  hinted  that  death  had  early 
ended  his  romance.  Music  and  art  had  little 
or  no  attraction  for  him,  and  he  never  attended 
the  theater.  His  life,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  was 
molded  by  his  religious  faith  and  insight. 

Whittier's  verse  is  sometimes  rough,  poorly 

rhymed    and    loosely    worded.     These    faults 

come,  however,  from  the  very  ease  with  which 

he  wrote,  and  to  have  remedied  them  might 

have  been  to  lose  the  qualities  which  have 

made  his  work  live.    His  poems  of  freedom  are 

usually  too  full  of  the  slavery  debate  to  be 

great  poetry,  but  they  have  at  times  an  almost 

terrible  energy — a  spirit  far  from  Quakerlike. 

Whittier   was   not,   indeed,   distinguished    for 

meekness   and  submissiveness,   yet   he   would 

have  allowed  the  South  to  secede  peacefully. 

Snow-Bound  will  long  stand  as  the  true  story 

of  the  old,  rugged  New  England.    His  hymns 

breathe  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  his 

use  of  the  most  effective  details,  as  in  The 

Barefoot  Boy,  his  fineness  of  sentiment,  as  in 

Telling  the  Been,  and  his  sfory-telling  power, 

as  shown  in  his  ballads,  are  not  surpassed  in 

American  literature.  a.mcc. 

Consult  Carpenter's  John  Oreenleaf  Whittier; 
Higr^nson's  Whittier,  in  EnsHsh  Men  of  letters 
Series. 

WHOOP 'ING  COUGH,  a  highly  contagious 
disease  of  which  children  are  the  principal  vic- 
tims. It  is  a  more  serious  ailment  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  yearly  causes  thou- 
sands of  deaths  because  of  complications,  such 
as  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  The  early  symp- 
toms are  nmning  of  the  nose,  slight  fever  and 
a  dry  cough.  In  the  course  of  a  week  the  child 
begins  to  have  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  as 
it  draws  in  its  breath  a  sharp,  shrill  noise  may 
be  heard,  known  as  the  "whoop."  Even  in 
mild  cases  there  are  four  or  five  coughing  spells 
a  day,  and  in  severe  ones  a  great  many  more 
than  this.  The  climax  of  the  disease  occurs 
^hout  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  after  which 
the  ])aioxy<in.s  jjradually  diminish  in  number 
and  j^cvcrity. 

Every  mother  should  be  careful  to  keep  a 
chilci  afflicted  with  whooping  cough  away  from 
othf-r  childron.  for  the  disease  spreads  very 
rapidly.     During  the  course  of  the  attack  the 


discharges  from  the  nose  and  mouth  should  be 
received  in  pieces  of  cloth,  and  these  i^ould  be 
burned.  The  little  patient  should  h&ve  his 
own  dishes  and  silver,  and  separate  wash  cloths 
and  towels.  It  is  important  to  give  the  child 
nourishing  food  and  to  have  the  sleeping  room 
well  ventilated.  Fresh  air  is  one  of  the  best 
aids  in  curing  the  disease.  When  the  weather 
permits,  the  child  should  play  out-of-doors  (by 
himself)  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  advice  of  a  good  physician  from  the 
beginning  of  an  attack.  caa. 

WICHITA,  wich'itaw,  Kan.,  the  county 
seat  of  Sedgwick  County,  situated  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  state,  and  after  Kansas  City  the 
largest  city  in  Kansas.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  at  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  seventy-six 
miles  southwest  of  Emporia  and  213  miles 
southwest  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  the  distribut- 
ing point  for  a  large  district,  having  the  service 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe,  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Frisco,  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  the  Midland 
Valley  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railwa3rs.  Elec- 
tric lines  connect  Wichita  with  cities  and  towns 
north.  The  place  was  settled  in  1870  by  Indian 
traders,  and  was  named  for  the  Wichita  tribe 
of  Indians.  In  1871  it  was  incorporated,  and  in 
1872  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.  In  1900  it 
adopted  the  commission  plan  of  government, 
and  in  1917  a  city  manager  was  provided.  In 
1910  the  population  was  52,450;  in  1916  it  was 
70,722  (Federal  estimate). 

A  large  territory  around  Wichita  produces 
live  stock  and  an  abundance  of  grain,  especially 
wheat  and  com,  and  the  city  is  an  important 
market  for  these  products  and  for  diy  goods, 
groceries,  hardware,  broom  com  and  machinery. 
There  are  large  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses. 
The  leading  industrial  plants  are  stockyards, 
meat-packing  houses,  confectioneries  and  manu- 
factories of  saddlery,  harness,  clothing,  broonis 
and  tobacco  products.  The  car  and  repair 
shops  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  A  Orient 
Railway  are  located  here.  Wichita  has  a  hand- 
some county  courthouse,  a  Scottish  Rite  Ma- 
sonic Temple  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
The  Mason's  Home,  Live  Stock  Exchange,  City 
Hall,  Commercial  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
Schweitzer  office  building,  Union  Station  and 
Terminal,  and  the  Forum,  with  a  seating  car 
pacity  of  about  8,000,  are  all  especially  note- 
worthy. For  advanced  education  the  city  has 
Fairmount  College,  Albert  Magnus  CoUege 
(Roman    Catholic),    All    Hallows    Academy. 
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Lewu  Academy,  Piiends'  Uoivemty,  Kansas 
College  of  Osteopathy,  and  a  public  library 
with  about  8,000  volumea. 

WICHITA  FALLS,  Ttx.,  the  county  seat  of 
Wichita  County,  is  in  the  north-centre]  part  of 
the  state,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Oklahoma 
state  line  and  114  miles  northwest  of  Fort 
Worth.  It  is  on  the  Wichita  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  Fort  Worth  ft 
Denver  City,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas, 
the  Wichita  Falls  ft  Northwestern  and  the 
Wichita  Valley  railroads.  There  is  considir- 
able  manufacturing,  and  the  principal  products 
are  window  glass,  fruit  jars,  auto  trucks,  flour, 
brooms  and  oil-well  machinery.  Wichita  Falls 
was  settled  in  18S2  and  became  a  city  in  1884. 
Ita  population  was  8,200  in  1910,  and  12,124- 
(Federal  estimate)  in  1916.  r.Bj. 

WIDGEON,  mj'vn,  a  river  duck  recognited 
by  hunters  by  its  note,  "whew,  whew,  whew," 
which  it  utters  when  swimming  and  feeding  and 
which  also  ser\-ea  bs  a  guide  to  its  whereabouts. 
Widgeons  have  a  habit  of  robbing  canvasbock 
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and  other  diving  ducks  of  wild  celery  and  other 
food,  snatching  it  from  their  bills  as  soon  as 
they  appear  above  the  water.  The  ATnerican 
widgeon,  or  baldpate,  nests  from  Minnesota 
northward,  wintering  in  Central  America  and 
Northern  South  America.  Its  egga  are  seven 
to  twelve  ID  number  and  of  a  buffy-white  color. 
The  European  wUlgeon  is  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Old  World,  and  is  of  occasional  oc- 
curence in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

WIELAND,  ve'tahnt,  Chribtdpr  Mashn 
(1733-1813),  a  poet  and  writer  of  fiction,  bom 
at  Oberholsheim,  in  Wurttembei^,  Germany. 
He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen, 
but  showed .  far  more  interest  in  literature. 
While  in  the  university  he  was  much  affected 
by  the  puritanical  piety  prevoiliug  in  some  cir- 
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cles  of  the  students,  an  influence  shown  very 
clearly  in  his  Twelve  Moni  Briefs,  written 
when  be  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  his 
didactic  poem,  Anti  Ovid.  He  determined  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  literary  pursuits  and 
began  this  career  by  undertaking  a  great  epic 
on  the  deeds  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  had  finished  Ave  cantos,  but 
finding  the  task  too  great  for  him,  be  aban- 
doned it  and  wrote  a  successful  poem,  Aratpe* 
and  ParUhea. 

By  1769  he  was  intensely  interested  in  Greek 
literature,  especially  its  poetry,  and  this  study 
so  afiected  his  ethical  and  reUgious  views  that 
when  he  went  in  1760  to  Biberach,  Germany, 
to  reside,  he  was  noted  not  only  for  his  careless 
lightheartednesi,  but  for  his  skepticism.  Under 
this  new  influence  he  wrote  ?fadine,  a  poem 
filled  with  the  Greek  joy  of  life.  The  .Adven- 
turet  ol  Don  Silvio,  a  tale  modeled  on  Don 
Quixote  and  ridiculing  cold  idealism,  and  the 
Comie  Tales,  written  in  sheer  fun.  He  had, 
however,  been  doing  some  very  serious  work 
meanwhile,  bad  translated  twenty-eight  of 
Shakespeare's  i^ays  and  bad  written  some 
poems  extolling  intellectual  power  above  mere 
physical  beauty. 

In  recognition  of  his  ability  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Erfurt,  Germany,  in  1769,  but  three  years  later 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  duchess  to  teach 
her  sons.  With  abundant  leisure  he  then  pro- 
duced such  vigorous  iind  dramatic  poetry  as 
the  Choice  of  Hercules  and  his  famous  roman- 
tic epic,  Oberon.  His  last  days  were  note- 
worthy for  their  serenity,  optimism  and  tone  of 
culture,  which  qualities  are  evident  in  his  works 
of  this  period.  During  his  eighty  years  he 
wrote  an  enormous  amount,  and  the  authorised 
edition  of  his  works  totals  fifty-three  large 
volumes. 

WIBSBASEIT,  veet'bakden,  a  noted  water- 
ing place  of  Prussia,  Germany,  situated  in  a 
Weltered  valley  on  the  southern  elope  of  Mount 
Taunus,  sis  miles  north  of  Mainz.  The  sur- 
rounding hills  are  densely  wooded  and  protect 
the  city  from  the  bleak  winds  of  the  north  and 
east.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs  in 
the  city  and  vicinity,  and  in  normal  times 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
at«  attracted  to  the  place  each  year  by  these 
waters  and  by  the  pleasant  climate.  Wiesba- 
den is  purely  a  residential  town,  without  any 
industries  of  importance.  Its  streets  are  scru- 
pulously clean,  and  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  make  the  sl&y  of  tourists  comfortable 
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and  to  keep  them  well  entertained.  The  chief 
places  of  interest  are  the  Pavilion,  with  its 
flower  garden  and  fountain;  the  Royal  Court 
Theater,  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery,  the  library 
and  the  town  hall,  with  its  textile  museum. 
The  springs  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
many  relics  of  the  Roman  period  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood.  Population  in 
1910,  109,002. 

WIG'GIN,  Kate  Douglas.  See  Rigos,  Katb 
Douglas  Wiggin. 

WIGHT  y  wite,  Isle  of,  an  island  off  the  south 
coast  of  England,  forming  part  of  Hampshire, 
irom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Solent,  a 
strait  from  two  to  five  miles  wide.  It  covers 
an  area  of  147  square  miles.  The  island  is 
noted  for  its  pleasant  climate  and  beautiful 
scenery  and  attracts  many  thousands  of  visitors 
annually,  certain  parts  being  particularly  suit- 
able as  a  winter  resort  for  sufferers  from  pul- 
monary complaints.  The  chief  town  is  New- 
port; it  is  also  the  leading  port,  famous  all 
over  the  world  for  its  regatta  at  Cowes;  Ryde, 
Shanklin,  Ventnor,  Sandown  'are  other  well- 
known  and  popular  resorts.  Communication 
with  Southampton,  Portsmouth  and  Lyming- 
ton  is  frequent,  and  there  is  a  railway  system 
connecting  all  the  important  points  on  the 
island.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture ;  sheep 
raising  is  extensive,  and  the  wool  is  noted  for 
its  purity.    The  population  is  about  82,000. 

Osborne  House,  near  Cowes,  was  a  favorite 
residence  and  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria  of  England.  The  island  contains  many 
relics  of  Roman  occupation,  and  was  the  scene 
of  almost  incessant  warfare  for  several  centu- 
ries.   Carisbrooke  Castle  was  the  prison  of  King 

Charles  I  during  his  struggle  with  Parliament. 
Consult  Thomas's  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

WIL'BERFORCE,  an  English  family  notable 
for  successful  efforts  against  human  slavery  and 
in  the  Tractarian  Movement,  the  latter  result- 
ing in  notable  accessions  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  England. 

William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833),  a  famous 
English  statesman  and  philanthropist,  the 
leader  in  the  English  movement  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  (see  Slavery).  He  was 
bom  at  Hull  and  educated  in  the  grammar 
school  there  and  at  Saint  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  showing  marked  ability  but  failing 
through  his  fondness  for  social  life  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  his  opportunities.  In  1780  he  en- 
tered Parliament  from  his  native  town.  There 
^came  very  intimate  with  William  Pitt, 
rhom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  his  uni- 


versity days,  and  the  friendship  lasted  until 
Pitt's  death.  It  was  in  1787  that  he  firet  be- 
gan the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
to  which  he  devoted  his  energies  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

In  1789  a  set  of  resolutions  condemning  the 
slave  trade  and  in  1792  a  motion  for  its  gradual 
abolition  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
it  was  not  until  1807,  after  the  death  of  Pitt, 
that  the  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  trade 
passed  both  Houses.  After  that  time  Wilber- 
force directed  his  energies  toward  emancipa- 
tion, constantly  presenting  the  cause  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  sat  from  1781 
to  1812  as  member  for  Yorkshire  and  after  1812 
for  Bramber.  In  1825  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  seat,  but  the  movement 
against  slavery  was  not  allowed  to  languish, 
and  three  days  before  his  death  Wilberforce 
heard  that  the  Emancipation  Bill  had  passed 
a  second  reading.  A  month  after  his  death  it 
was  enacted  into  law. 

Wilberforce  had  interested  himself  in  other 
philanthropic  and  religious  projects,  such  as 
the  founding  of  schools  and  Sunday  Schools, 
had  published  A  Practical  View  of  the  Prevail^ 
ing  Religious  System  oj  Professed  Christians 
and  had  edited  the  Christian  Observer.  His 
Life  and  Correspondence  were  published  by  hk 
sons. 

Samuel  Wilberforce  (1805-1873),  third  son  of 
William  Wilberforce,  who  as  dean  of  Westmin- 
ster was  one  of  the  central  figures  in  the  Trac- 
tarian, or  Oxford,  Movement.  He  was  bom  at 
Clapham,  London,  studied  at  Oriel  College, 
graduating  with  honors,  and  in  1830  became 
rector  of  Brightstone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    In 

1839  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  in 

1840  became  canon  of  Winchester  and  rector  of 
Alverstoke.  These  posts,  while  they  made  evi- 
dent his  ability,  were  too  narrow  in  scope  for 
his  unusual  talents,  and  in  1845  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Oxford.  The  culmination  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement  (which  see)  and  the  secession 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  of  many  of  the  Hi|^ 
Church  party,  including  several  members  of  his 
own  family,  made  his  position  an  unpleasant 
one,  but  his  tact  and  magnetic  personality  soon 
remedied  the  difficult  situation.  In  1869  Glad- 
stone made  him  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  he 
lived  only  four  years  afterward.  He  published, 
with  his  brother,  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  his  famous  father,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
works  on  religious  topics.  .        a.mcc. 

WIL'COX,  Ella  Wheeler  (1855-  ),  an 
American  poet  and  journalist,  bom  at  Johns- 
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town  Ceater,  Wisconsin.  She  was  educated  at 
the  Univereity  of  Wisconsin,  and  while  stilt  in 
school  showed  much  tsieut  in  writing,  espe- 
cially in  verse  forms.  After  leaving  college  she 
became  a  frequent  contributor  of  verse  to 
magazines  and  nenspapets,  and  between  1875 
and  1880  attracted  coosiderabte  attention  and 
some  rather  severe  criticism  because  of  her 
(rank  and  uncouventionat  expressions  OD  sub- 
jects and  emotions  not  generally  discussed  in 
American  poetry.  Her  first  collection  of  poems 
was  refused  by  several  publishers  because  of 
this  frankness,  but  her  books  when  issued  have 
always  sold  widely  and  received  inucb  favor- 
able notice.  In  1884  Miss  Wheeler  married 
Robert  M.  Wilcox  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  soon 
afterwards  moved  to  New  York,  where  she  be- 
came one  of  the  moet  popular  newspaper  writ- 
ers. During  recent  yeare  she  has  been  enthu- 
siastic in  the  modern  ethical  movement  known 
as  New  Thought,  and  has  written  many  essays 
and  poems  in  its  behalf.  Doubtleaf  her  best- 
known  work  is  the  collection  entitled  Poems  of 
Paswm,  published  in  1883,  but  there  are  nu- 
merous other  volumes  to  her  credit,  among 
them  Poemt  of  Pleaawre,  Poenu  of  Senliment, 
Poems  of  Progreti  and  Poemt  of  Power.  Be- 
sides these  are  the  novels  Mai  Movlie,  A 
Double  Life,  Stpeet  Danger  and  An  Erring 
Womtxn't  Love.  Her  work  is  characterised  by 
much  sentiment  and  optimism. 

WILD  BAR'LEY,  or  SQDIS'RBLTAIL 
GRASS,  a  troublesome  member  of  the  grass 
family,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Like  most  other  weeds, 
it  multiplies  rapidly,  and  it  is  a  pest  in  grain 
fields,  gardens  and  dooryards.  The  plant  bears 
a  slender,  rounded  stem  which  reaches  a  height 
of  about  two  feet.  The  spikes  of  flowers  are 
surrounded  by  a  bristly  beard,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  squirrel's  tail.  The  seeds  cling  to 
the  wool  of  sheep  and  irritate  the  hide,  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  sometimes  stick  in  the  throat 
of  grazing  animals  and  cause  them  to  choke. 
This  weed  is  eradicated  by  thorough  cultivat- 
ing of  fields  and  destruction  of  plants  before 
they  produce  seed. 

WILD  CAT,  or  CAT'AHOnHT,  terms  ap- 
plied generally  to  small,  wild  species  of  the  cat 
family,  and  in  North  America  given  to  three 
small  species  of  lynx.  The  latter  are  night- 
prowling  animals  having  slightly  longer  bodies, 
longer  legs  and  shorter  tails  than  have  domes- 
tic cats.  Their  ears  are  tufted,  and  their  coats 
vary  in  color  and  thickness,  the  northern  spe-' 
cjes  having  the  longer,  aoita  fur.    The  Cana- 
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dian  lynx  has  a  long,  dear-gray  coat,  and  the 
bobcat  of  Southwestern  United  States  has  short, 
yellowish-brown  fur  covered  with  dark  spots 
and  other  markings. 

The  true  wild  cat  is  the  European  species,  an 
extremely  vicious  animal,  larger  and  stronger 
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than  the  domestic  cat,  with  yellowish  fur  and 
black  streaks  around  the  body,  legs  and  tail. 
Of  the  numerous  tropical  species,  the  most  in- 
teresting is  the  Egyptian  cat,  said  to  be  the  an- 
cestor of  the  domestic  varieties.  Unlike  other 
wild  cats,  it  has  a  long,  slender  tail.  Its  fur  is 
yellowish  in  color  and  obscurely  striped  on 
body,  legs  and  tail.  The  feet  are  black,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  ottea  called  the  gloved  cat. 
WILDCAT  BANKS,  a  name  applied  to  the 
unstable  banking  institutions  established  after 
President  Jackson's  removal  of  the  deposits  of 
the  United  States  Bank  (see  page  3098).  As 
the  funds  of  this  bank  were  deposited  in  state 
banks,  the  President's  action  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  numerous  banks  under  state 
control,  especially  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
These  Institutions  issued  large  amounts  of  pa- 
per money,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  specie 
in  reserve,  and  the  country  passed  tiirough  a 
period  of  wild  speculation.  In  1S36,  alarmed 
by  the  recklessness  with  which  the  banks  issued 
notes,  Jackson  issued  his  famous  "Specie  Cir- 
cular," which  ordered  government  agents  to 
accept  only  gold  or  silver  in  payment  for  pub- 
lic lands.  Unable  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them  when  their  notes  were  presented  for 
redemption,  large  numbers  of  the  wildcat  banks 
failed.  In  1S37  the  country  faced  one  of  the 
most  serious  financial  panics  in  its  history. 

WILDE,    ObCAB   FlNOAU.   O'FlJlHEETIB   WiLUl 

(1866-1900),  a  poet,  novelist  and  essayist,  was 
bom  at  Dublin.  Ireland.  He  showed  imusual 
talent,  and  both  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  won  prises  and 
first-class  honors  for  excellence  in  literary  work. 
At   Oxford   he   attempted   to   start   what   he 
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industrial  plants  are  an  ice  plant  and  a  planing 
mill.  The  borough  has  five  fine  school  build- 
ings, a  high  school  completed  in  1911  at  a  cost 
of  $400,000,  a  Carnegie  Library,  twenty-two 
churches,  the  United  Presbyterian  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Columbia  Hospital.  There  are 
no  saloons.  The  original  name  of  the  place  was 
changed  from  McNairville  to  Rippeyville,  and 
the  latter  to  Wilkinsburg,  in  honor  of  William 
Wilkins,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  in  1843- 
1845.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1887. 
The  population  increased  from  18,9^  in  1910  to 
23,228  (Federal  estimate)  in  1916. 

WILL,  in  law,  an  instrument  providing  for 
the  disposal  of  one's  property  at  death.  To 
avoid  the  probability  of  a  successful  contest  it 
is  advisable  to  have  a  will  drawn  by  an  attorney 
or  some  other  authority  who  is  familiar  with 
the  customary  legal  form.  The  one  who  makes 
the  will  is  called  the  testator,  if  a  man,  and  the 
testatrix,  if  a  woman.  If  there  are  different 
parcels  of  real  estate  going  to  different  persons, 
each  parcel  should  be  sufficiently  described  to 
assure  complete  identification.  Personal  prop- 
erty should  also  be  described  so  that  it  can  be 
identified,  though  the  omission  of  such  descrip- 
tion does  not  render  the  will  void. 

The  testator  can  dispose  of  his  property  in 
any  way  he  chooses,  provided  the  disposal  is 
not  contrary  to  law.  The  will  must  be  signed 
by  the  testator  and  by  at  least  two  witnesses. 
It  usually  names  some  person  as  executor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  wishes  of  the 
testator  are  complied  with  after  his  death.  If 
no  executor  is  named,  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  estates  sees  that  the  provisions  of  the 
will  are  carried  out. 

While  a  formal  will  is  desirable,  it  is  not  an 
absolute  necessity.  Any  person  may  write  his 
will  in  simple  language,  and  it  will  meet  all 
legal  requirements,  if  the  provisions  are  so 
plain  that  they  will  not  be  misunderstood.  But 
whatever  the  form  of  the  will,  it  must  be 
signed  by  the  testator  and  by  two  witnesses. 
The  following  is  a  simple  form  of  will  which 
is  in  all  respects  legal: 

I.  John  Thomp.son,  do  make  my  will  as  fol- 
lows : 

All  my  estate  I  devise  and  bequeath  to  my 
wife.  Marion  B.  Thompson,  for  her  own  use  and 
benefit  forever,  and  hereby  appoint  her  my  ex- 
ecutrix, without  bonds,  with  full  power  to  sell, 
mortgage,  lea.so,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  my  estate. 

John  Thompson  (Seal). 
Jan.   10.   1918. 

ribed.  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by 
Thompson,   testator  above  named,  as  and 


for  his  last  will,  in  presence  of  each  of  us,  who, 
at  his  request,  in  his  presence,  in  presence  of 
each  other,  at  the  same  time  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  names  as  witnesses  this  Jan.  10. 
1918,  at  the  village  of  Oak  Park,  County  of 
Cook,  and  State  of  Illinois. 

Frbdbuck  Pbincb, 
Mabtha  Nbal. 
James   McMahon. 

A  codicil  is  an  addition  made  after  the  will 
has  been  drawn  up,  which  modifies  it  in  some 
particular.  A  will  may  be  altered  in  some 
respect  or  be  destroyed  by  the  testator  at  any 
time,  and  such  alteration  will  be  legal  provided 
the  testator  is  of  sound  mind  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  alteration  was  not  caused  by 
undue  influence  of  parties  interested  in  the 
change. 

Each  state  of  the  Union  and  each  province  of 

Canada  has  its  own  laws  governing  in  detail 

the  execution  of  wills.    See  Probate. 

Consult  Borland's  Law  of  Wills  and  the  AA- 
miniBtration  of  Estates;  Schouler's  The  Law  o/ 
Wills.  ♦ 

WILL,  that  form  of  mental  activity  ^i^iieb 
is  concerned  with  choice  and  action.  Evoy 
idea  impels  to  action,  and  we  would  cany 
every  idea  into  action  if  environment  or  con- 
tracting ideas  did  not  restrain  us.  Think  of 
the  stars  and  you  involuntarily  look  upwanL 
The  thought  of  a  cold  bath  on  a  frosty  morn- 
ing may  cause  you  to  shudder,  but  when  this 
thought  is  succeeded  by  the  thought  of  the 
tonic  effect  that  follows,  you  may  plunge  in. 
The  will  is  sometimes  called  the  motor  ele- 
ment in  ideas.  Actions  are  of  two  classes— im- 
pulsive, or  involuntary,  and  deliberate,  or  vol- 
untary. 

Impulsive  Action.  A  child  is  bom  with 
tendencies  to  perform  certain  acts,  as  nursing, 
or  moving  its  arms  and  legs,  or  crying.  In  the 
beginning  there  is  no  conscious  purpose  in  these 
movements,  but  through  them  the  child  may 
derive  satisfaction.  The  feeling  of  hunger  is 
satisfied  through  nursing,  the  tension  of  the 
muscles  is  relieved  by  movement  of  the  limbs, 
and  attention  from  the  parent  is  secured  by 
crying.  In  time  the  child  associates  these  ef- 
fects with  the  movements  by  which  they  are 
secured,  and  whenever  hunger  or  muscular  stress 
is  felt  relief  through  the  proper  action  is  se- 
cured. What  was  begim  as  impulsive  and  piff* 
poseless  is  in  the  course  of  time  changed  into 
purposeful,  deliberate  action.  As  the  duld  de- 
velops, many  actions,  such  as  reaching  for  ob- 
jects, standing,  walking,  cooing  and  the  Vk^ 
are  developed  in  a  similar  way. 
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Deliberate  Action.  We  have  seen  that  im- 
pulsive, purposeless  actions  become  purposive 
in  time  because  of  the  pleasure  or  protection 
from  pain  derived  through  them.  If  we  ana- 
lyze our  own  mental  processes  we  see  that  a 
deliberate  act  consists  of  four  steps— desire,  de- 
liberation, choice  and  action. 

Desire.  Most  acts  yield  impressions  which 
are  retained.  We  recall  the  pleasure  or  pain 
derived  from  an  experience  and  wish  to  repeat 
it,  if  pleasurable,  and  avoid  it,  if  painful.  A 
pleasurable  experience  leaves  a  memory  which 
leads  to  a  desire  to  have  the  experience  re- 
peated. In  addition  to  our  own  personal  ex- 
periences we  read  and  hear  about  pleasurable 
experiences  of  others,  and  our  desires  thus  ex- 
tend beyond  our  own  experience.  We  have  no 
desire  for  an  experience  that  we  know  nothing 
about.  Again,  we  may  have  experiences  which 
are  unpleasant,  such  as  burning  the  hand  on 
hot  objects,  experiencing  the  bitter  taste  of 
medicines,  and  feeling  the  irritation  arising 
from  the  association  with  some  person  with 
whose  temperament  ours  does  not  harmonize. 
We  strive  to  avoid  these  experiences.  We  even 
put  forth  strenuous  effort  to  avoid  them;  that 
is,  we  have  an  aversion  to  them.  * 

Deliberation.  People  often  have  two  or 
more  ideas  or  desires  in  the  mind  at  once,  and 
can  act  upon  only  one  of  them.  They  may  be 
in  conflict.  For  instance,  a  young  man  may 
desire  to  go  to  college,  but  he  does  not  have 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  complete  a 
college  course  and  must  earn  a  part  of  his  ex- 
penses. He  has  been  offered  a  good  position 
in  a  mercantile  establishment,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  advancement  as  fast  as  he  masters  the 
business.  Shall  he  go  to  college  or  shall  he 
accept  the  position  with  the  mercantile  house? 
Before  he  can  decide  he  must  weigh  carefully 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  course 
of  action.  Thus,  a  conflict  of  desires  leads  to 
deliberation,  which  may  be  continued  for  days, 
weeks  or  months,  depending  upon  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  the  decision  which  is 
involved. 

Choice.  In  time,  deliberation  leads  to  the 
choosing  of  one  line  of  action.  We  can  see  at 
once  that  the  choice  of  either  course  by  the 
young  man  makes  the  selection  of  the  other 
impossible.  He  cannot  engage  in  business  and 
go  to  college.  The  opportunity  to  engage  in 
business  is  attractive,  because  it  enables  him  to 
earn  money  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
acceptance  would  change  his  life  purpose,  and 
he  finally  decides  upgn  the  college  course* 


Action.  ''Our  grand  business  undoubtedly  is, 
not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  in  the  distance,  but 
to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand,"  says  Carlyle. 
Choice  without  action  falls  back  dead.  Unless 
the  young  man  acts  upon  his  decision  to  go  to 
college  he  will  never  get  there.  This  is  true  of 
every  choice;  unless  it  leads  to  action  it  might 
as  well  not  have  been  made.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  those  choices  which  we  are 
prevented  from  carrying  out  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances that  are  beyond  our  control.  More- 
over, the  moral  effect  of  allowing  our  choices 
to  die  without  action  is  bad.  There  is  an  old 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  the  pathway  to  the 
lower  regions  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 
However  true  this  taay  be,  we  know  that  the 
man  of  mere  resolutions  never  accomplishes 
anything. 

Inhibition.  The  highest  power  the  will  exer- 
cises is  that  of  control.  It  not  only  starts  ac- 
tion, but  it  can  also  arrest  it.  For  instance,  if 
you  reach  up  to  pluck  an  apple  from  a  tree, 
and  just  as  you  are  about  to  grasp  the  fruit 
discover  a  hornet  on  it,  you  arrest  your  action 
instantly,  then  withdraw  your  hand.  Some- 
one makes  you  angry  and  you  are  about  to  re- 
tort with  sarcasm,  when  the  "sober  secona 
thought'*  arrests  the  impulse.  You  will  recall 
many  similar  instances  if  you  analyze  your 
mental  processes.  The  function  of  inhibition 
is  twofold — to  prevent  mental  exhaustion  by 
closing  the  mind,  as  it  were,  to  the  many  im- 
pressions made  upon  it  in  daily  life,  and  to  give 
self-control.  If  we  acted  upon  every  impres- 
sion brought  into  consciousness,  both  physical 
and  mental  exhaustion  would  soon  follow.  In- 
hibition controls  our  action  and  leads  us  to  ex- 
pend our  energies  upon  those  things  that  we 
think  will  be  most  interesting  and  beneficial 
to  us.  Moreover,  it  enables  us  to  control  our 
emotions.  The  Wise  Man  tells  us  that  "he 
who  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  who 
taketh  a  city."  Self-control,  the  second  func- 
tion, may  be  considered  the  crowning  act  of 
the  mind.  True  self-control  is  possessed  by 
those  whose  intellectual  forces  and  feelings  are 
subservient  to  the  will  and  can  be  so  com- 
manded as  to  enable  each  to  reach  just  the  de- 
gree of  activity  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  at  hand.  He  who  possesses  self-control 
commands  circumstances;  he  who  lacks  it  is 
commanded  by  them. 

Like  other  activities  of  the  mind,  the  will  is 
developed  by  exercise,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the 
parent  and  the  teacher  to  see  that  such  sur- 
roundings and  exercises  are  provided  for  the 


Norman  Conquest.  William  spent  several 
years  subduing  the  island.  He  hesitated  at  no 
act  which  he  thought  would  increasa  his  power. 
He  took  all  the  land  from  ita  English  owners 
whether  they  had  resisted  him  or  not  and  gave 
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it  to  about  twenty  thousand  of  bis  Norman 
foUowera,  even  to  his  menial  servants.  But  he 
saw  that  many  of  the  Saxon  institutions  would 
help  him  govern,  and  these  he  retained.  In 
1072  he  marched  against  the  king  of  Scotland, 
who  had  been  encouraging  English  rebels,  and 
forced  him  to  swear  allegiance.  Instead  of  di- 
viding. England  into  powerful  duchies,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  feudal  system.  William  re- 
quired all  the  landholders  to  swear  direct  loy- 
alty to  the  Crown.  In  this  way  he  put  down 
anarchy  and  made  the  people  united  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  To  get  knowledge 
helpful  in  controlling  his  subjects  he  ordered 
the  preparation  of  the  Domesday  Book,  de- 
Bcribed  elsewhere  in  these  volumes. 

Though  harsh  in  his  measuren,  and  placing 
the  unity  of  his  kingdom  above  all  moral  con- 
eiderations,  William  tried  to  be  fair,  and  soon 
be  gained  the  respect  of  the  people.  In  an  age 
{  wickedness  he  was  a  man  of  clean  life,  tem- 
aasd  piety.  He  was  on  the  whole  a.  wise 
!  great  French  historian  Guisot 
1  OH'cs  her  liberties  to  havii^ 
d  by  the  Normans." 
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Consult  Green's  Conguett  of  Bngtamd;  FVac- 
man's  WUtiam  the  Conqueror;  Stenton's  ITilllaa 
(he  Conqueror. 

■UlKlrd  Snbjrcfa.  The  events  of  thcM  relpu 
w       be    more    fu   y   unde  stood     t   tbs   followlns 

Boyne  Batt  e  of  the  Hastlnxa  BatUe  at 

Domesday  Book  James,  subhead  Ja»ta  II 

BiiBland  subhead  Sng      Lou  s  subhead  Loitta 

land  Becomet  Dan  XI\ 

iih  then  Nortnait  Normans 

Feuda  S)  stem  Ro    en  BorDUghs 

Ha  o  d  subhead  Ba  old  II 

WiUiun  n  (about  1056-1100}  called  Au/tw, 
meamng  Red  because  of  his  florid  face,  was 
the  son  of  Wdl  am  I  but  was  a  king  who  is 
ne  er  praised  by  histonans  Though  the  chroD- 
clers  of  his  t  me  the  monks  were  prejudiced 
because  of  h  s  contempt  for  the  Church  and 
exaggerate  his  fa  I  ngs  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  he  was  an  oppress  ve  and  unscrupu- 
lous monart^  He  had  most  of  the  ability  and 
determ  nat  on  of  his  father  the  Conquertf, 
w  thout  the  lat  e  s  restra  nt  of  conscience.  One 
who  1  ed  ID  his  t  mes  says  He  feared  God  but 
I  ttle  man  not  at  all 

Rufus  became  king  n  1087  In  the  first  year 
of  his  re  gn  the  barons  re  olted  By  pledgtng 
refo  ms  he  seen  ed  the  support  of  the  people, 
defca  ed  the  nobles  and  then  ignored  his  prom- 
ises He  refused  to  name  a  successor  to  the 
deceased  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  seiied 
the  revenues  of  the  see.  I^ter,  frightened  by  ill- 
ness, he  appointed  Anselm  archbishop,  but  after- 
wards the  two  quarreled  almost  continually. 
William  secured  Normandy  from  his  brother 
Robert  by  foreclosing  a  loan,  and  extended  its 
borders  by  conquest.  He  also  gained  territoiy 
from  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

WUliam  m  (1650-1702),  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  better  known  as  Wiluam  or 
Oranoe,  who  gained  the  English  throne  in  the 
"Glorious  Revolution"  of  1688.  His  life  pm^ 
pose  was  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
French  king,  Louis  XIV,  When,  in  1672,  Lcuia 
invaded  Holland,  William,  whose  family  had 
gained  fame  in  the  defense  of  its  country,  was 
chosen  as  stadtbolder,  or  ruler.  By  opening 
I  he  dykes  he  checked  the  French  advance.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinuous wars  with  Louis.  Realiiing  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  to  James  II,  the  last  Roman 
Catholic  king  of  England,  he  attempted  to  win 
that  nation's  support.  Certnin  of  Jamefl's  ene- 
mies sent  an  invitation  to  William,  the  "Cham- 
pioD  of  Protestantism,"  and  in  1688  he  Uaded 
in  England  with  an  army  of  14,000.  As  JuMs't 
oldest  daughter,  a  Protestant,  was  Wtliiaa^ 
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wife,  and  the  king's  ody  sod,  a  aewbom  baby, 
was  to  become  a  Catholic,  it  was  naturaJ  for 
the  Protestants  of  England  to  hail  William, 
himself  a  grandaon  of  Charles  I,  as  a  deliverer. 

In  England  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in 
the  revolution.  James  escaped  to  France,  took 
a  French  army  to  Ireland,  and  with  bis  Irish 
aUiea  was  defeated  by  William  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne,  in  1690.  A  long  persecution  ot 
Irish  Catholics  followed.  The  Protestants  ot  Ul- 
ster, who  supported  William,  are  called  Orange- 
men to  this  day.  In  Scotland  there  were  sev- 
eral battles  and  a  massacre,  which,  though  prob- 
ably not  authorized  by  William,  may  have  had 
his  approval. 

William  became  the  best  English  sovereign 
since  Elizabeth,  but  was  never  popular.  His 
foreign  ways  were  not  understood,  and  in  turn 
he  failed  to  comprehend  the  English  political 
system.  To  further  his  projects  against  Louis 
he  needed  the  support  ot  Parliament,  and  often 
sacriRced  his  personal  feelings  to  keep  its  good 
will.  Rather  than  arouse  opposition,  he  al- 
lowed Parliament  seriously  to  curtail  the  king's 
powers.  Though  a  good  soldier,  he  was  a  bet- 
ter diplomat.  In  1692  his  admirals  destroyed 
the  French  sea  power,  and  after  prolonged  land 
warfare  he  forced  Louis  to  acknowledge  him  in 
1697  as  the  rightful  king  of  England.  In  1701 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  nearly  all  Europe 
against  Louis,  but  did  not  live  to  fight  in  the 
war  which  followed.  The  Bank  ot  England  was 
established  during  his  reign,  to  finance  the  wars. 

William  IV  (1765-1837),  "the  Sailor  King"  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  a  genial  and  con- 
scientious man,  but  an  irresolute  ruler.  He  suc- 
ceeded hia  brother,  George  IV,  in  1830.  Though 
three  ot  the  greatest  of  English  reforms— abo- 
lition of  rotten  boroughs  (see  page  5089),  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  colonies  and  factory  re- 
form— were  made  in  his  reign,  they  were  due 
to  the  energy  of  his  ministers  in  carrying  out 
the  demands  of  the  people.  The  great  Reform 
Bill  of  1S32,  which  ended  the  rotton  boroughs 
and  added  half  a  million  voters  to  the  lists, 
was  passed  only  after  a  struggle  between  king 
and  Cabinet.  William  was  succeeded  by  his 
niece,  the  great  Queen  Victoria.  c.h.h. 

WILLIAM,  in  German,  Wilhelm,  the  name 
of  two  German  eraperors,  the  latter  the  ruler 
of  the  present-day  Empire. 

William  I  {1797-1888).  the  first  emperor  of 
modem  Germany,  though  overshadowed  in  his 
reign  by  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  was  a  sovereign 
of  unusual  force  of  character,  and  in  private 
lite,  simple,  manly  and  upright.   The  second  son 
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of  Frederick  William  III,  kii^  of  Prussia,  he 
received  military  training  from  his  earliest  years, 
and  in  1814-1815  fought  as  a  captain  under  Na- 
poleon. In  the  revolutions  of  1848  he  achieved 
unpopularity  by  frank  opposition  to  constitu- 
tional reform.  As 
genera]  he  put 
down  the  risings 
ot  1849.  In  1857 
he  became  regent 
for  his  brother, 
Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV,  and  in 
1861  king  of  Prus- 
sia. Though  a 
6rm  believer  in 
the   divine 

of  kings,  witn  WILLIAM  I 

shrewd  common  King  of  Pniasla.  and  drat 
sense  be  made  emperor  of  Germany. 
concessiotiB  necessary  to  gain  public  confidence. 
He  chose  advisers  with  sagacity.  He  was  reluc- 
tant to  declare  wars,  but,  trusting  (irmly  in  the 
destiny  ot  Prussia,  attained  popularity  by 
ability  as  a  military  leader  in  the  wars  with 
Denmark  (1864).  with  Austria  (1866)  and  with 
France  (1870).  Through  Bismarfk'a  efforts  Wil- 
liam was  crowned  German  emperor  at  Veisailles, 
near  Paris,  in  1871.  The  rest  of  the  reign  was 
spent  in  consolidating  the  Empire. 

Consult  ForbeB'a  Hie  of  Emperor  wmum. 

RrlHted  Snblfct*.     The  reader   may  reter  to 
the  followlns  arlk'les  in  this  connection; 
Bismarck-Sch&nhauJ'en     Moltke,  Count  von 
Divine  Right  ot  Klncs        Prussia,  subtitle  Oovem- 
Franco-German  War  iiieni  and  mttory 

Germany,  subhead  The     Seven  Weeks'  War 

Birth  of  a  Nation 

William  n  (in  German  Wilhelm  II).  Fb^ed- 
HicH  WiLKGLM  VicroE  (1859-  ),  king  of 
Prussia  and  by  virtue  of  this  hereditary  office 
the  ruler  of  the  German  Empire,  with  the  title 
of  emperor.  He  is  popularly  called  the  tower 
(see  Caebab).  Sincehis  accession  to  the  throne, 
June  16,  1888,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  has 
been  the  central  figure  in  Europe,  and  nearly 
all  other  parts  of  the  world  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence ot  hia  personality.  He  has  been  termed 
for  many  years  the  "war  lord  of  Europe;"  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  announced  himself  OQ 
evety  suitable  occasion  as  an  apostle  ot  peace. 
This  man  combines  in  his  life  strange  contra- 
dictions. He  is  deeply  religious,  but  is  inordi- 
nately ambitious;  he  honestly  has  striven  to 
advance  the  Empire  in  commerce,  in  educa- 
tion, in  art  and  in  letters,  and  has  e 
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soon  broke  away  from  the  union,  the  eeven 
provincea  of  the  North  formed  a,  league  in  1579, 
the  betitnning  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  Five 
times  William's  life  was  attempteil,  and  in  15S4 
he  was  asgassJQated  by  a  fanatic.  See  Neth^ 
UKDS,  The,  aubtitle  History. 

Consult  Harrison's  William  the  Silent,-  Motley's 
Rite  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

WILLIAM  AND  HARY  COLLEGE,  a  school 
for  men,  situated  at  Williamaburg,  Va.  Next 
to  Harvard  it  is  the  oldest  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
chartered  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 


1693.  While  never  a  large 
school,  it  has  had  a  notable  history.  Among  its 
graduates  are  three  United  States  Presidents- 
Jefferson,  Monroe  and  Tyler;  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  host  of  other  prominent  men,  in- 
cluding army  officers,  Senators,  foreign  minis- 
ters, governors,  college  presidents  and  other 
educatora. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War 
of  Secession  the  college  buildings  were  used  as 
barracks.  After  the  Revolution  George  Wash- 
ington was  chancellor  from  1788  to  179B. 
Nearly  the  entire  student  body  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Confederate  anny  during  the 
War  of  Secession,  and  at  that  time  the  school 
was  closed.  After  a  long  struggle  it  reopened 
and  slowly  regained  its  old  prestige.  In  spite 
of  the  hard  fortunes  of  war,  several  firea  and 
age.  the  walla  of  Main  Ball,  designed  by  the 
famous  British  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
are  still  standing. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  (see  page  4619) 
was  organiied  at  William  and  Mary  in  1776, 
sod  there  also  originated  the  elective  system  of 
■tudiea,  a  result  of  the  influence  of  Jefferson, 
flnd  the  honor  system.  Since  1865  the  work  of- 
WttmadbMA  been  Ariotly  &oademic,  with  special 
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emphasis  upon  courses  in  education  which  pre- 
pare men  to  be  teachers.  The  college  is  sup- 
ported by  the  state  of  Virginia  and  by  income 
from  endowments.  The  student  enrolment  is 
240,  and  the  facidty  numbers  about  twenty. 
There  are  30^00  volumes  in  the  librwy. 

WILXLAHS,  John  Sharp  (1854-  ),  a 
leader  in  Democratic  politics  and  United  States 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the  term  19U- 
1917,  to  which  oiBce  he  was  elected  as  a  reward 
for  eighteen  years'  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  bom  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  but  passed  his  boyhood  in  Yaioo 
County,  Miss,  His  education  was  obtained  at 
various  schools  in  the  South,  among  them  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute,  the  Univeraity  of 
the  South  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
was  also  a  student  at  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, Germany.  Williams  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Tennessee,  and  established  a  practice  in 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  where  part  of  bis  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  man^ement  ol  his  plan- 
tation. He  early  became  a  prominent  figure  in 
national  politics. 

WILLIAMS,  RocGB  (1604-1683),  an  Ameri- 
can colonist  and  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  bom  in  Wales,  and  educated  in  Charter 
Houae  School,  London,  and  Pembroke  C^ege, 
Cambridge  University.  While  still  a  coU^e 
student  he  became  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Epiacopal  Church,  and  as  a 
protest  joined  the  Puritans.  He  emigrated  to 
Massachusetts  in  1631  and  was  immediately 
offered  the  position  of  pastor  in  the  Boston 
church,  but  declined  on  the  ground  that  this  . 
congregation  had  not  publicly  announced  its 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England.  He 
then  accepted  pastoral  work  in  the  church  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  which  had  made  such  a  public 
announcement  as  he  demanded,  but  the  en- 
raged Bostoniaos  soon  caused  his  removal. 

Plymouth  next  invited  him  to  serve  as  pas- 
tor, and  for  two  years  he  preached  with  great 
zeal,  meanwhile  earning  his  living  by  work  U 
carpenter  and  farmer.  In  August,  1633,  be 
again  began  to  preach  in  Salem,  but  in  1635 
was  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  colony's  genetal 
court.  Among  the  charges  were  his  declarations 
that  the  Indians,  even  though  heathen,  should 
have  been  paid  for  their  lands,  that  a  wicked 
person  should  not  be  compelled  to  wonhip 
God,  and  that  men  should  have  full  liberty  of 


In  January,  1636,  he  fled  to  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  be 
founded  a  settlement  that  became  a  refuge  fcr 
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the  persecuted  of  several  nations.  The  Maaea- 
chusetts  colonists  opposed  him  in  many  ways, 
and  upon  their  denial  of  his  right  to  establish 
such  a  haven  he  went  to  England  in  1743  and 
secured  a  charter  early  in  the  next  year.  He 
held  numerous  offices  in  Rhode  Island  until 
1677,  and  was  so  careful  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Indians  that  his  only  equal  in  their  confi- 
dence was  William  Penn.  He  was  a  keen,  vig- 
orous writer,  and  his  pamphlets  against  the 
New  England  Puritans,  such  as  The  Bloudy 
Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience 
Discussed  and  The  Bloudy  Tenent  Made  Yet 
More  Bloudy  by  Mr,  Cotton's  Endeavor  to 
Wash  It  White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lambe,  are 
sharp  and  sarcastic  specimens  of  argument. 
Williams  died  at  Providence  and  was  buried 
there.  A  statue  in  his  honor  stands  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington. 

Consult  Carpenter's  Roger  WUliavia;  Knowles' 
Memoirs  of  Roger  Williama. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  a  school  for  men, 
located  at  Williamstown,  Mass.  It  grew  out  of 
a  "free  school"  founded  by  Colonel  Ephraim 
Wilhams,  who  was  killed  in  ambush  at  Lake 
George  in  1755.  The  funds  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  until  1793,  when  the  school  was 
chartered  and  opened.  Its  greatest  period  of 
development  was  during  the  presidency  of 
Mark  Hopkins  (1836-1872),  a  Williams  gradu- 
ate and  one  of  the  ablest  educators  of  his  cen- 
tury. To  his  splendid  influence  is  largely  due 
the  high  rank  of  the  college.  During  his  ad- 
ministration two  famous  Americans,  President 
Garfield  and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  were  stu- 
dents at  Williams. 

To  this  school  is  due  the  organization  of  the 
oldest  foreign  missionary  society  in  the  United 
States  (1806),  the  earliest  alumni  association 
(1817),  a  natural  history  society  (1825),  an 
antislavery  society  (1826)  and  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition to  I>abrador  (1835).  The  course  of 
study  is  arranged  in  what  is  known  as  the 
group  system.  There  are  five  groups,  and  the 
purpose  is  "to  concentrate  part  of  the  student's 
work  in  one  well-defined  field,  and  to  distribute 
another  part  among  different  subjects."  The 
faculty  numbers  about  sixty,  and  the  student 
enrolment  exceeds  5(X).  The  library  contains 
over  85,600  volumes. 

WILLI AMSPORT,  wil'yumzport,  Pa.,  the 
county  seat  of  Lycoming  County,  is  an  impor- 
tant lumber  market,  situated  north  and  east 
of  the  center  of  the  state,  ninety-four  miles 
northwest  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  a  beautiful 
site  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  on  the  West 


Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  enjoys 
some  fame  as  a  summer  resort.  The  city  is 
served  by  the  New  York  Central,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  rail- 
roads, and  by  interurban  lines.  In  1910  the 
population  was  31360;  it  was  33^09  in  1916 
(Federal  estimate). 

Williamsport  has  Dickinson  Seminary,  a  Fed- 
eral building  completed  in  1885  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000,  a  city  hall.  Masonic  Temple,  the 
James  V.  Brown  Library,  built  by  a  bequest  of 
$400,000,  and  two  hospitals.  Brandon  Park 
(forty-five  acres)  is  an  attractive  city  play- 
ground, and  in  the  vicinity  are  Starr  Island  and 
Sylvan  Dell.  In  addition  to  the  lumber  indus- 
tries, Williamsport  has  foundries,  steel  mills, 
iron  plants,  silk  mills,  furniture  factories,  dye 
works  and  manufactories  of  glass  and  mirrors, 
woodworking  machinery,  pumps,  valves  and 
motors.    Coal  mining  is  of  some  importance. 

The  town  was  founded  in  1795  by  Michael 
Ross.  It  became  the  county  seat  the  year  of 
its  founding,  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
1806  and  became  a  city  in  1866.  In  1913  the 
commission  plan  of  government  was  adopted. 

WILLIMANTIC,  uni  i  man'tik,  Conn., 
known  locally  as  the  Thread  City,  is  situated 
in  Windham  County,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
county  seats,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
It  is  about  midway  between  the  northern  and 
southern  state  borders,  where  the  waters  of  the 
Willimantic  and  Natchaug  rivers  meet.  Hart- 
ford, the  state  capital,  is  thirty-two  miles  north- 
west, and  Providence  is  fifty-nine  miles  north- 
east. Transportation  is  provided  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Central 
Vermont  railways ;  electric  lines  operate  to 
towns  northwest  and  southeast.  Willimantic 
was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1833  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.  In  1910  the  popu- 
lation was  11,230;  in  1916  it  was  12,670  (Fed- 
eral estimate).  French-Canadians  and  Irish 
predominate  in  the  foreign  element. 

Besides  its  thread  factories,  which  employ 
about  2,800  people,  Willimantic  has  large  plants 
for  making  cotton  prints  and  twills,  and  it  is 
becoming  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  silk. 
Willimantic  has  a  state  armory,  a  state  normal 
school,  a  high  school,  built  in  1914  at  a  cost  of 
$175,000,  a  public  library  with  about  6,000 
volumes,  and  Dunham  Hall  Library.  The 
State  Agricultural  College  is  located  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  city.  w.c.n, 

WILLIS,  wU'is,  Nathaniel  Pabkeb  (1806- 
1867),  an  American  writer,  bom  in  Portland, 
Maine,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Youth's 
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Companion.  While  at  Yale,  where  be  was 
graduated,  he  wrote  some  religious  verse  which 
was  much  admired,  and  which  appeared  in  a 
paper  then  edited  by  his  father.  He  edited 
two  annuals  for  S.  G.  Goodrich  and  conducted 
the  American  Monthly  Magazine  till  its  union 
with  the  New  York  Mirror,  in  which  he  became 
associated  with  George  P.  Morris.  For  six 
yeatB  he  traveled  in  Europe,  Dominally  as  an 
attache  of  the  United  States  embassy  at  Paris, 
but  really  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Mirror, 
He  met  many  famous  writers,  and  in  Pendi- 
lingg  by  the  Way  wrote  of  them  in  a  rather 
unpleasantly  peraonal  manner.  He  married  in 
Englaud,  and  returning  to  America,  wrote  three 
successful  plays,  and  conducted,  one  after  an- 
other,  three  short-lived  journals.  His  wife  died 
ia  1845,  but  he  soon  married  again.  With 
Morris,  he  founded  the  weekly  Home  Journal, 
a  fairly  successful  paper,  on  which,  despite  ill- 
ness, he  worked  steadily  until  hia  death.  His 
many  books  include  sketches  of  society  and 
travel,  poetry  and  stories.  His  style  is  easy 
and  graceful,  but  his  work  shows  too  little 
thought  to  be  enduring.  Moat  widely  known 
of  his  writings  is  his  poem  on  The  Death  0/ 
Absalom. 

WILLISON,  wU'ison,  Sib  John  Stephen 
(1856-  ),  a  native  of  the  Canadian  province 
of  Oatario,  bom  in  Stanley,  Huron  County. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  turned  to  jour- 
nalism, and  finding  himself  adapted  to  it  he 
rejected  all  overtures  in  the  direction  of  other 
occupations.  His  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
politics  was  broadened  by  service  for  a  number 
of  years  as  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  To- 
ronto Globe;  in  1890  he  had  risen  to  the  post 
of  editor-in-chief  of  that  pnper. 

After  twelve  yeaia'  service  on  the  Globe,  in 
1903  be  became  editor  of  the  Toronto  Newt, 
and  in  this  position  some  of  his  most  important 
work  has  been  done.  In  1911  he  was  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defeat  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  and  he  is  credited  with 
influencing  public  opinion  leading  to  the  down- 
fall  of  the  Laurier  Ministry,  which  followed 
duwtly  afterwards. 

Tn  IPIO  Willison  became  Canadian  corre- 
apondent  of  the  London  Timet,  and  in  1913  he 
I  knighted  by  King  Geoi^  V.  His  educa- 
:i  the  public  schools,  but  in 
^  his  worth  he  was  given  the 
f  LL.D.  by  Queen's  College, 
ral  boot^,  among  them 
tay  QiieMian  in  Canada,  Let- 
■Id,  Sir  Wajrid  Laurier 
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and  the  LAeral  Party,  AnoloSaxon  Amily  and 
Canada  and  the  Untied  Stale*. 

WILL-O'-THB-WISP.    See  Ignis  Fatudb. 

WILLOW,  loU'o,  a  family  of  trees  and  shrubs 
common  in  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  There  are  mwe  than  150 
species,  ranging  from  tioy  plants  one  inch  in 
height,  found  on  the  European  n 


THE  WILLOW 
Characteristic  lorm  ol  the  tree,  at  left.    At  the 
Tight  appear  Mamlnate  and  pistillate  tloweni  and 
leal  cluster,  Bhowlng  the  form  ol  the  leaves. 

in  Arctic  regions,  to  the  white,  or  Huntingdon, 
willow,  growing  eighty  feet  high.  ReprCsenta' 
tives  of  the  family  have  been  discovered  even 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  Australia  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands, 

The  willow  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth  and 
thrives  best  in  damp  ground  or  along  streams. 
Early  in  the  spring,  before  the  budding  of  the 
slender  leaves,  the  silken,  downy  catkins  ap- 
pear. These  bear  the  Sowers  and  are  popu- 
larly known  as  pussy  willows.  The  shrubs  and 
trees  are  reproduced  by  the  rooting  of  twip 
or  by  little  seeds,  which,  sailing  on  downy 
parachutes,  are  distributed  over  wide  areas  by 
the  wind. 

Amoi^  the  most  common  varieties  growinc 
in  America  are  the  yellow  and  black  willom, 
the  tail  white  willow,  the  cracA:  willow,  the  reil 
puety-wiUow  shrub  and  the  weeping  willow. 
The  latter  species  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
there  are  many  varieties  cultivated  throughout 
America  and  Europe  as  ornamental  trees.  It 
is  also  known  as  A'apo'eon's  willow,  because  bis 
tomb  at  Saint  Helena  was  shaded  by  one  of 
the  species. 

Economic  Value.  Few  trees  have  more  varied 
uses  than  the  willow.  Because  of  its  rapid 
growth  it  is  used  as  a  hedge  and  shade  tree, 
and  owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of  water 
absorbed  by  its  roots  it  is  often  planted  to  dir 
out  damp  soil  or  to  improve  wmitatioa.   1%* 
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wood  is  white,  soft  and  light,  and  is  more 
durable  in  water  than  is  any  other  timber.  It 
is  therefore  a  valuable  material  for  steamboat 
paddles  and  other  objects  used  in  water.  It  is 
employed  extensively  for  cabinet  work,  base- 
ball and  cricket  bats,  hoe  handles  and  many 
small  articles,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  pulp  and  a  fine  charcoal.  The  bark 
contains  a  large  amount  of  tannin  and  is  a 
valuable  tanning  material.  It  is  also  the  source 
of  a  medicinal  extract  known  as  salicin.  A  per- 
fume is  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Willow. 

However,  the  most  important  industrial  use 
of  the  willow  is  in  the  making  of  wickerwork 
and  baskets  from  the  young  shoots,  or  osiers. 
In  Western  New  York,  Southeastern  Michigan 
and  in  several  other  localities  in  lesser  degree 
there  are  sections  devoted  to  osier  culture;  in 
England  and  the  low  tide-flooded  regions  of 
Holland,  Belgium  and  France,  it  is  an  extensive 
industry.  B3J». 

WIL'MINGTON,  Del.,  the  first  city  in  the 
state  in  population,  commerce  and  industry, 
and  the  county  seat  of  New  Castle  County,  is 
situated  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
state,  on  the  Delaware  River  at  the  point 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Brandywine 
and  Christiana  creeks.  Philadelphia  is  twenty- 
seven  miles  northeast,  and  Baltimore  is  sixty- 
nine  miles  southwest.  Railroad  transportation 
is  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroads,  and  by  electric  lines 
which  operate  in  various  directions.  Steamers 
communicate  regularly  with  several  Delaware 
Bay  and  Atlantic  ports,  and  two  passenger  and 
freight  steamer  lines  ply  between  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington  daily.  The  population  in- 
creased from  87,411  in  1910  to  94,265  (Federal 
estimate)  in  1916.  Irish,  Italians  and  Poles 
predominate  in  the  foreign  element. 

Wilmington  is  built  on  elevated  ground  be- 
tween the  Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks, 
and  extends  about  four  miles  back  from  the 
Delaware  River,  to  which  the  city  has  not  yet 
been  completely  built.  The  river  has  a  thirty- 
five  foot  channel  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at 
this  point  is  three  miles  wide.  The  park  reser- 
vations of  the  city  comprise  about  540  acres, 
Brandywine  and  Rockford  parks  being  the  larg- 
est and  most  attractive. 

Buildings  and  Institutions.  Nearly  all  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  brick  or  stone.  A  Federal 
building,  erected  in  1897,  a  city  hall,  a  county 
courthouse,  which  cost  $1,500,000,  and  the  Du- 
Pont  building  are  eq[)ecially  noteworthy.    Wil- 


mington has  a  large  number  of  benevolent 
institutions,  among  which  are  a  home  for 
friendless  children.  Saint  Peter's  Orphanage, 
Saint  Joseph's  Home  for  colored  children, 
homes  for  aged  men  and  women  and  three 
hospitals.  The  state  hospital  for  the  insane 
and  the  coimty  almshouse  are  in  the  vicinity. 
The  city  is  prominent  in  its  territory  as  an 
educational  center,  having  Goldey  College,  Ur- 
suline  Academy,  Hebbs  School,  Wilmington 
Friends'  School,  Wilmington  Militaiy  Acad- 
emy, a  business  college,  the  public  library  and 
the  Public  Historical  Society  and  Law  Associa- 
tion libraries.  The  most  noted  of  several 
churches  is  the  Old  Swedes'  Church,  erected  in 
1698. 

Industry.  The  leather  industry  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  Wil- 
mington; there  are  fifteen  factories  engaged  in 
leather  tanning.  The  passenger-car  factories 
and  the  cotton  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing 
plants  are  classed  with  the  largest  of  their 
kind  in  the  United  States.  There  are  also  ship- 
building yards,  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
tobacco  factories,  paper  mills  and  more  than 
150  other  manufacturing  establishments.  About 
20,000  people  are  employed  in  the  powder  plant 
outside  of  the  city  hmits;  it  was  established 
by  Pierre  Samuel  DuPont  and  his  sons  in  1801. 
The  first  iron  sailing  boat  made  in  the  United 
States  was  built  at  Wilmington  in  1854. 

History.  The  town  was  founded  in  1638  by 
Swedes  under  Peter  Minuit,  on  the  site  of  the 
Indian  village  called  Minquas.  They  changed 
the  name  to  Christinaham.  Again  the  name 
was  changed  to  Fort  Altena  by  the  Dutch,  who 
purchased  the  place  from  the  Swedes  in  1655. 
It  became  a  possession  of  the  English  in  1664, 
and  passed  into  the  control  of  William  Penn. 
The  name  was  changed  to  Willingstown  in 
1731,  in  honor  of  Thomas  Willing,  who  planned 
the  town,  and  later  it  was  changed  to  Wilming- 
ton. In  1739  the  place  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough;  in  1832,  chartered  as  a  city.       J.8.C. 

Consult  Powell's  Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle 
States, 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C,  the  county  seat  of 
New  Hanover  County  and  an  important  sea- 
port for  North  and  South  Carolina,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  Raleigh,  the  state 
capital,  is  110  miles  northwest.  Steamers  ply 
weekly  between  Wilmington,  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  and  inland  transportation  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  railroads.    In  1910  the  popula- 
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tion  was  25,748;  in  1016  it  was  29^02  (Federal 
estimate). 

The  Federal  government  has  in  recent  years 
expended  more  than  $1,000,000  in  improving 
the  harbor  here  and  in  canalizing  the  river,  to 
provide  navigation  to  Fayetteville,  115  miles 
above  Wilmington.  As  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial center,  the  city  has  a  high  rank  in  its 
territory.  It  has  extensive  lumber  interests, 
eight  lumber  and  timber  establishments  being 
in  operation  here;  besides  these,  there  are 
plants  for  making  turpentine,  resin,  confec- 
tionery, foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
cotton  products  and  chemicals.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  cotton,  rice,  naval  supplies,  lumber, 
turpentine  and  truck-garden  products. 

Wilmington  has  a  county  courthouse,  a  city 
hall,  a  post  office,  a  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital, a  Masonic  Temple,  a  number  of  modem 
bank  and  office  buildings  and  James  Walker 
Memorial  and  the  city  hospitals.  The  city  also 
has  the  county  house  of  correction,  the  county 
home,  Catherine  Kennedy  Home  for  aged 
women,  and  other  charitable  organizations. 
Saint  Mary's  Cathedral  and  First  Baptist 
churches  are  worthy  of  note.  For  higher  edu- 
cation there  are  Cape  Fear  Academy,  Gregory 
Normal  School,  for  colored  pupils.  Academy  of 
the  Incarnation,  Alderman's  School  and  a  pub- 
lic library.  Wrightsville  Beach,  a  noted  sum- 
mer resort,  is  on  an  island,  eight  miles  east. 

Wilmington  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  settlement 
founded  in  1730.  Its  original  name  of  New 
Liverpool  was  later  changed  to  Newton,  and 
the  present  name  was  adopted  in  1739,  at  the 
time  of  the  town's  incorporation,  in  honor  of 
Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Wilmington.  In 
1744  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province.  In 
1765  the  town  firmly  opposed  British  authority 
and  offered  the  first  armed  resistance  to  the 
Stamp  Act,  when  it  refused  to  permit  a  British 
man-of-war  to  land  a  quantity  of  stamps.  An 
early  victory  of  American  arms  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  occurred  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge, 
sixteen  miles  above  this  point,  on  February  27, 
1776.  Wilmington  was  the  headquarters  of 
Comwallis  in  1781  and  1782.  During  the  War 
of  Secession  it  was  a  noted  port  for  blockade 
runners,  being  the  gateway  between  the  South 
and  foreign  nations,  and  it  was  strongly  forti- 
fied by  the  Confederates.  In  February,  1865, 
they  were  forced  by  General  Schofield  to 
abandon  the  city.  In  1866  Wilmington  re- 
ceived its  city  charter.  J.8.C. 


lult  Powell's  Historic  Towns  of  the  South- 


WIL'MOT,  Lemuel  A.  (1809-1878),  a  Cana- 
dian statesman,  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  in 
Sunbury  County,  and  all  his  life  identified  with 
the  interests  of  that  province.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  King's  College, 
Fredericton,  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  in  1834,  when  twenty-five 
years  old,  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  Be- 
cause of  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  re- 
sponsible government  he  was  sent  to  England 
in  1836  to  plead  for  popular  control  of  the  pro- 
vincial Crown  lands,  and  this  he  secured.  In 
1848  Wilmot  became  premier  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, under  its  first  responsible  government, 
but  he  resigned  this  post  in  1851  to  accept 
appointment  to  the  provincial  supreme  court. 

He  worked  to  secure  confederation  for  Can- 
ada, and  upon  organization  of  the  Dominion  he 
became  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Brunswick. 

WILMOT  PROVISO,  provi'zo,  an  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  United  States  Congress  on 
August  9,  1846,  to  a  bill  appropriating  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  territory  from  Mexico. 
The  amendment,  presented  by  David  Wilmot, 
a  Democratic  representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  to  the  effect  that  "neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in 
any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 
The  House  adopted  the  amendment.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  and  was  under  debate  at 
the  time  fixed  for  adjournment,  but  Wilmot 
again  introduced  it  in  the  next  session,  in  1847, 
and  a  fierce  contest  began.  The  House  finally 
passed  the  measifre  on  February  15,  but  tbe 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Tbe 
question  resulted  in  a  breach  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Democrats,  and  brought 
definitely  before  the  country  the  question  of 
the  status  of  the  new  territory. 

David  Wilmot  (1814-1868),  author  of  the 
amendment,  was  bom  in  Bethany,  Wayne 
County,  Pa.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in  1834,  and  be- 
gan practice  in  Towanda.  He  first  came  into 
public  notice  through  his  ardent  support  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1836,  and  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Congress  as  a  Democrat,  serving  from  1845  to 
1851.  From  1853  to  1861  he  was  judge  of  tbe 
thirteenth  district  of  Pennsylvania.  Later  be 
joined  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1857  was 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  governor  of  the 
state.  In^  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  place  of  Simon  CameroiL  Be 
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was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
1863  by  President  Lincoln,  and  died  while  hold- 
ing that  office. 

Consult  Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  and  Political 
History  of  the  United  States. 

WILSON,  Augusta  Jane  (Evans)  (1835- 
1909),  an  American  novelist  who  had  great 
popularity  in  her  day.  Her  stories,  though  in- 
terestingly written,  are  overemotional  and 
weakly  sentimental,  and  have  failed  to  hold 
the  place  they  once  had  in  the  affection  of  the 
public.  She  was  bom  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  and 
was  brought  up  in  Texas  and  Alabama.  Her 
first  novel,  Inez,  A  Tale  of  the  Alamo,  was 
published  when  she  was  seventeen  years  old. 
Others  that  followed  included  Beulah,  Macaria, 
Saint  Elmo  (the  best  known),  Infelipe  and 
Devota. 

WILSON,  Sir  Daniel  (1816-1892),  a  Scotch 
scientist  who  became  identified  with  education 
in  Canada  through  appointment  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  his  work  there  bring- 
ing him  favorable  mention  in  the  field  of 
archaeology.  His  first  book,  Edinburgh  in  the 
Olden  Time,  established  him  as  a  scientist,  and 
soon  appeared  Archaeological  and  Prehistoric 
Annals  oj  Scotland. 

In  1853  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  chair 
of  history  and  English  literature  at  Toronto, 
and  at  once  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  that  city.  He  was  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Canadian  Institute  in  1854,  and  six 
years  later  was  elected  president  of  the  or- 
gauization.  In  «1885  he  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  three  years  later 
he  was  knighted. 

Meanwhile,  in  1881,  he  had  been  chosen 
president  of  Toronto  University,  and  he  re- 
tained the  post  during  the  remainder  of  his 
hfe. 

WILSON,  Henry  (1812-1875),  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  from  1873  to  1875,  and  at 
one  time  among  the  ablest  orators  in  the  coun- 
try. His  name  was  originally  Jeremiah  Jones 
Colbaith,  but  he  changed  it  when  he  attained 
his  majority.  He  was  bom  at  Farmington, 
N.  H.,  of  poor  parents,  and  eamed  his  educa- 
tion by  working  as  a  farm  hand  and  shoemaker. 
He  became  a  shoe  manufacturer  at  Natick, 
Mass.,  a  fact  which  led  to  his  being  nicknamed 
"the  Natick  cobbler"  when  he  entered  political 
life.  In  1840  he  began  to  attract  attention  as 
a  campaign  speaker,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts 


legislature;  later  he  served  two  terms  as  state 
senator.  He  established  a  Free-Soil  paper  in 
1848,  and  from  1855  to  1873  served  as  United 
States  Senator.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  Secession  Wilson  was  made  chairman  of  the 
military  committee  of  the  Senate.  In  1872  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  by*  the 
Republican  party,  on  the  ticket  with  Grant, 
and  was  elected.  He  died  in  1875,  before  his 
term  of  office  expired. 

WILSON,  James  (1835-  ),  an  American 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  held  his  position 
for  sixteen  years  (1897-1913),  a  longer  term 
than  any  other  Cabinet  member  has  ever 
served.  Bom  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1835, 
he  emigrated  to  America  seventeen  years  later 
with  his  parents,  and  settled  in  Connecticut. 
In  1855  the  family  moved  to  Iowa,  where 
James  attended  Iowa  College  and  later  engaged 
in  farming.  For  three  terms  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  assembly,  during  one  of  which  he 
was  speaker;  and  at  two  different  times,  from 
1873  to  1877,  and  from  1883  to  1885,  he  served 
in  Congress.  In  1870  Wilson  became  regent  of 
the  University  of  Iowa,  holding  that  post  for 
four  years.  Later  he  acted  as  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College.  In  1897,  under  President  McKinley, 
he  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  post 
which  he  continued  to  hold  in  the  Cabinets  of 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

For  a  review  of  the  accomplishments  of  his  pro- 
gressive administration,  consult  the  Year  Book  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  tor  1912. 

WILSON,  John  (1785-1854),  an  essayist  and 
poet,  widely  known  under  the  pen  name  of 
Christopher  North,  was  bom  at  Paisley , -Scot- 
land. He  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow 
at  the  age  of  twelve  and  during  six  years'  at- 
tendance gained  several  honors  for  woric  in 
classic  literature.  At  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, which  he  entered  in  1803,  he  again  proved 
a  brilliant  student.  He  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune from  his  father,  but  a  dishonest  uncle  dis- 
sipated this  by  reckless  speculations,  and  Wil- 
son moved  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  joined 
Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
writing  for  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

In  1822  he  began  the  famous  series  of  essays, 
or  table  talks,  entitled  Noctes  Ambrosianae, 
which  rank  to-day  among  the  wittiest,  most 
brilliant  and  happiest  essays  in  all  literature. 
Among  his  other  famous  contributions  to  the 
magazine  were  three  novels.  Lights  and  Shad" 
owe  of  Scottish  Life,  The  Trials  of  Margaret 
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Lj/ndtay  and  The  Foreitert.  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
Univereity  of  Eklinburgb,  not  because  he  was 
at  all  learned  in  that  subject,  but  principally 
because  he  was  an  ardent  Tory.  It  has  been 
truthfully  said  that  some  of  his  pupils  knew 
mor6  about  the  subject  than  be,  but  he  was  a 
wonderful  talker  and  inspired  many  a  young 
man  in  his  classes.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1854. 

WILSON,  John  <1804-1875),  a  British  mia- 
sionary  who  was  influential  in  spreading  the 
Christian  faith  in  India.  He  was  bom  at 
Lauder,  in  Berwick,  Scotland,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1828 
he  went  to  Bombay  as  a  missionary  for  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  but  later  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
His  long  career  in  India,  during  which  he  mas- 
tered the  languages  of  the  peopio  with  whom 
he  worked,  was  epoch-making  in  missionary 
bistoiy.  Wilson  served  as  vice  chancellor  of 
the  Bombay  University,  and  was  twice  presi- 
dent of  the  Bombay  Bntnch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  missionary  subjects,  and  of  The  Parti 
ReUgicn,  The  Landt  of  the  BAle,  India  Three 
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Thotfond  Yean  Ago  and  otho-  books  rat  the 
Orient. 

WILSON,  WiLUAM  Ltne  (1843-1900),  an 
American  legislator  and  educator,  bom  in  Jef- 
feiBon  County,  Virginia.  At  the  age  of  wveo- 
teen  he  was  graduated  from  Columbian  Ccd- 
lege  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  then -at- 
tended the  University  of  Virginia  for  a  year. 
Later  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army. 
From  1805  to  1871  Wilson  was  a  profeaaor  of 
Latin  at  Columbian  College;  he  practiced  law 
from  the  latter  date  until  1883,  and  the  next 
year  became  president  of  the  Univeraity  of 
West  Vir^nia.  From  1883  to  18S5,  irtula 
Democratic  Representative  in  Congres  from 
West  Virginia,  he  served  efficiently  for  two 
years  aa  choimiao  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  introducing  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill 
(see  TABtrr),  which  became  a  law,  and  figuring 
prominently  in  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Law.  In  1892  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Demociatic  National  Convention,  and  three 
years  later,  under  President  Cleveland,  served 
as  Postmaster-General.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  terra  he  became  president  of  Washington 
and  Lee  Univereity,  founded  in  1749  at  Lex- 


TlLSON,   IThomas]    Woodrow    (I8S6- 
),    an    American    educator,    historian    and 
statesman,  who  has  been  president  of  Prince- 
ton University,  governor  of  Kew  Jersey,  and 
was  elected  the  twenty-eighth  President  of  the 
United  States.     No  President  since  the  days 
of  Lincoln  has  been  confronted  by  more  stu- 
pendous  problems  than   Woodrow   Wilson  has 
faced.     His  influence  has  gone  for  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  financial  and  economic  matters, 
but  most  important,  he  has  had  to  bear  the 
^yy  heavy  burden  of  war.    Personally  a  man 
■■■M,  and  at  &rst  criticized  because  he  tried 


to  koop  the  United  States  out  of  war.  he  had 
to  lead  the  nation  in  the  most  terrible  conflict 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting facts  of  his  life  that  for  more  than  s 
quarter  of  a  century  the  science  of  government 
was  his  hobby;  he  studied  about  it,  talked, 
wrote  and  tau^t  about  it.  Then,  while  (till 
in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  called  on  to  put 
his  theories  into  practice,  first  as  governor  and 
then  as  President.  Wilson  is  the  world's  most 
conspicuous  "schoolmaster  in  politics";  he  has 
set  at  rest  the  unfavorable  comment  as  to  inl- 
ine professors  in  public  Ufe. 
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It  is  a  generation— perhaps  many  generations 
— ^too  early  for  an  estimate  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  a  statesman;  yet  certain  facts  are  already 
clear.  That  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can Presidents  is  evident.  When  great  readj  ust- 
ments  take  place  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  the 
nation  is  almost  always  dependent  for  stability 
upon  some  statesman  in  whom  intellectual 
keenness  and  great  strength  of  character  are 
combined.  Such  men  in  Europe  were  Pitt, 
Cavour  and  Bismarck — and  such  a  man  in 
America  is  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  has  shaped 
the  course  of  a  great  nation  along  the  lines 
which  it  had  never  pursued,  and  it  may  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  when  the  last  history  of 
his  administration  is  to  be  written,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Woodrow  Wilson  inaugurated  a  new 
era. 

Youth  and  Education.  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  grandfather, 
James  Wilson,  was  an  Ulsterman  who  left 
County  Down  in  1807  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  obtained  work  as  a  printer.  He 
prospered  and  eventually  owned  and  edited  two 
newspapers,  the  Western  Herald  published  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Ad- 
vocate, published  at  Pittsburgh.  The  youngest 
of  James  Wilson's  seven  sons  was  Joseph  Rug- 
gles  Wilson  (1822-1903).  Joseph  became  a 
teacher  and  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  South.  He  was  for  more  than  thirty 
years  (1865-1899)  stated  clerk  of  the  Church's 
General  Assembly,  and  in  1879  served  as  mod- 
erator. His  life  was  an  active  one,  as  can  be 
seen  from  a  list  of  his  pastorates  and  profes- 
sorships: from  1851  to  1855  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  natural  science  at  Hampden-Sydney 
College;  1855-1858,  pastor  at  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia; 1858-1870,  pastor  at  Augusta,  Georgia; 
1870-1874,  professor  of  theology  in  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Theological  Seminary;  pastor  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  1874-1885;  professor  of  The- 
ology, Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 
1885-1893. 

It  was  at  Staunton,  where  Joseph  Wilson  was 
then  pastor,  that  his  third  child  and  first  son 
was  born,  on  December  28,  1856.  The  child 
was  named  Thomas  Woodrow,  in  honor  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  Canada 
and  later  a  pastor  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Janet 
Woodrow,  his  daughter,  married  Joseph  Rug- 
gles  Wilson  in  1849.  Young  Thomas  (in  later 
life  he  dropped  this  name  and  elected  to  be 
called  Woodrow)  had  no  formal  schooling  until 


his  ninth  year,  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. In  spite  of  his  late  start  he  was  ready 
for  college  at  seventeen,  and  in  1873  entered 
Davidson  College.  There  he  stayed  less  than  a 
year,  for  his  health  failed  as  the  result  of  over- 
rapid  physical  development.  After  an  interval 
of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  entered  at 
Princeton  (September,  1875). 

In  college  Woodrow  Wilson  was  distinguished 
for  his  insatiable  desire  for  reading.  He  seems 
to  have  been  popular;  in  his  senior  year  he 
was  one  of  the  directors  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  the  football  association,  and  also  stood 
above  the  average  in  scholarship  (thirty-eighth 
at  graduation  in  a  class  of  106).  But  he  won 
real  distinction  for  his  literary  activities.  He 
was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  The  Princeionian,  and  during  his 
senior  year  was  its  managing  editor.  He  also 
contributed  to  another  undergraduate  publica- 
tion, the  Nassau  lAterary  Magazine,  a  prise 
essay  on  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Princeton  in  1879,  young  Wilson  entered  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
There  again  over-concentration  on  his  studies 
affected  his  health,  and  he  had  to  withdraw 
after  a  year.  In  1882,  however,  he  went  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  begin  the  practice  of  law. 
But  clients  were  few,  and  he  was  still  deeply 
interested  in  jurisprudence  and  political  sci- 
ence, and  he  finally  decided  to  desert  the  law 
and  make  himself  a  specialist  in  the  latter 
field.  In  1883  he  therefore  began  post-graduate 
study  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  his 
career  was  brilliant. 

Wilson,  the  Educator.  His  two  years  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  ended  the  student 
days  of  the  future  President.  He  was  now 
nearly  thirty,  but  he  soon  proved  that  the  de- 
lays which  had  held  him  back  had  also  given 
him  time  to  build  a  broad,  solid  foundation. 
In  1885«  immediately  after  taking  his  degree  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  history  and  political 
science  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  From  1888  to 
1890  he  was  professor  of  the  same  subjects  at 
Wesleyan  University,  and  then  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. In  1902  he  succeeded  Dr.  Patten  as 
president  of  that  institution,  being  the  first 
layman  ever  chosen  to  that  office.  He  re- 
mained as  president  until  1910. 

This  is  the  bare  outline  of  his  activities  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  During  this  period  he 
gradually  won  a  place,  first  as  a  publicist,  and 
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second  as  an  educational  administrator.  He 
delivered  frequent  addressee,  and  contributed 
freely  to  periodicals  on  educational  topics;  at 
the  same  time  he  made  a  name  for  hiiDself  as  a 
teacher.  Hia  courses  were  largely  attended, 
because  the  man  himself,  as  well  as  his  meth- 
ods  of  presenting  knowledge,  was  attractive. 

Wilson's  presidency  at  Princeton  was  notable 
tor  the  many  reforms  he  introduced.  The  un- 
dergraduate course  of  study  was  revised,  the 
physical  plant  was  greatly  improved,  the  teach* 
ing  staff  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
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distinguished  specialists,  and  an  endowment 
fund  was  raised  for  the  Graduate  School.  Alto- 
gether the  most  important  change  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  preceptorial  system.  The  un- 
derlying principle  of  this  system  is  a  more  inti- 
mate and  effectual  contact  between  teacher  and 
pupil  than  the  formal  lecture  courses  provide. 
His  purpose,  as  stated  in  his  own  words,  was  to 
transform  Princeton  "from  a  place  where  there 
are  yoiragstera  doing  tasks  to  a  place  where 
there  arc  men  thinking."  His  administration 
of  the  university  placed  him  practically  on  a 
level  with  other  gi'eat  college  presidents,  like 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  Angell  of  Michigan,  Jordan 
of  Leland  Stanford  and  Butler  of  Columbia, 
^and  made  him  a  national  figure. 
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The  Han  of  Letters.  It  was  his  literary  worit 
which  first  drew  wide  public  attention  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Hia  work  as  a  man  of  lettera, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  falls  wholly  within 
the  period  of  his  activity  as  an  educator.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  this  entire  output  is  the 
evidence  it  gives  of  a  sustained  interest  and 
concentration  of  purpose.  While  President  of 
the  United  States,  Wilson  once  said  that  be 
had  "a  single-track  mind."  His  literary  work, 
all  in  the  field  of  political  science,  seems  to 
show  that  he  meant  what  he  said  and  knew  it 
to  be  true.  His  first  book,  Congressiontd  Gov- 
ernment A  Study  in  i4merican  Politico,  was 
submitted  as  a  thesis  for  bis  doctor's  degree, 
but  unlike  most  theses  it  immediately  became 
a  political  classic  It  is  one  of  that  small  class 
of  books  which  includes  Bryce  a  .American  Com- 
monviealih  and  Bagehote  The  Englak  Conitt- 
lutton  which  no  library  on  political  scienoe 
should  lack 

Scarcely  less  important  is  his  manual  on  Tht 
State  Elements  oj  Historical  and  Practied 
Pobtie»  This  comprehensive  volume  trace* 
goiemment  to  its  origins  Among  Wilson's 
other  books  are  Divwion  and  Reumon,  dealing 
nitbAmencan  history  from  1829  to  ISSS;  Men 
Literature  and  Olktr  Euaya  George  Waihing- 
ton  Conalitutional  Government  tn  the  Unked 
States  The  Aeio  Freedom  wntten  in  lfll3; 
When  A  Man  Comes  to  Himtelj  and  A  Bi*- 
tory  oj  the  American  People  a  five-volume 
work  which  has  become  deservedly  popular  and 
IS  recogmsed  as  authontatne  The  volume 
and  variety  of  Wilsons  literary  activities  were 
not  as  great  as  those  of  some  other  Presidents, 
but  they  were  sufficient  to  secure  his  election 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letten 
and  to  other  literary  organisations  He  wu 
the  seventh  President  of  the  Umted  States  who, 
when  elected,  was  a  member  of  the  AmeiicaD 
Philosophical  Society. 

GovemoT  of  New  Jeraey.  New  Jersey,  po- 
litically, has  generally  been  an  example  ofwhst 
a  state  ought  not  to  be.  About  1910  there 
arose  a  demand  for  a  new  type  of  govemmenti 
a  demand  which  found  its  object  in  Woodrii* 
Wilson.  By  training,  attainments  and  character, 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  particularly  well  qualified 
to  serve  as  a  popular  leader.  He  took  no  pirt 
in  the  movements  to  enlist  popular  support  (« 
hia  candidacy,  but  when  the  Democratic  state 
convention  named  him  on  the  first  ballot  be 
acted  without  hesitation. 

In  accepting  the  nomination,  Wilson  »A- 
dreased  the  convention  in  words  which,  witli 
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only  slight  changes,  might  form  a  record  for 
his  administration.  The  program  and  the  per- 
formance of  a  candidate  for  public  ofl&ce  have 
rarely  corresponded  so  closely.  In  part,  he 
spoke  as  follows: 

I  take  the  three  grreat  questions  before  us  to  be 
reorganization  and  economy  In  administration, 
the  equalization  of  taxation  and  the  control  of 
corporations.  There  are  other  very  Important 
questions  that  confront  us,  as  they  confront  all 
the  other  states  of  the  Union  In  this  day  of  read- 
justment: the  question  of  the  proper  liability  of 
employers,  for  example ;  the  question  of  corrupt 
practices  In  elections ;  the  question  of  conserva- 
tion ;  but  the  three  I  have  named  dominate  all 
the  rest.  It  is  imperative  that  we  should  not  only 
master  them,  but  also  act  upon  them,  and  act  very 
definitely. 

In  these  words  he  outlined  his  program;  by 
changing  the  tenses,  he  might,  two  years  later, 
have  summarized  his  governorship.  He  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  49,056,  al- 
though in  the  preceding  election  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  had  a  plurality  of  82,776.  The 
Republicans  retained  control  of  the  state  sen- 
ate, but  during  most  of  his  term  cooperated 
willingly  with  the  Democrats  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral public  policy.  The  legislature  passed  the 
governor's  program  practically  as  he  wanted  it, 
though  not  without  a  struggle.  As  governor 
Wilson  used  a  weapon  which  few  other  gov- 
ernors have  used — the  direct  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  most  notable  example  of  this  appeal 
concerned  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor in  1911.  The  advisory  primary  vote  of  the 
people  favored  James  E.  Martine,  but  the 
Democratic  machine  politicians  planned  to 
force  through  the  legislature  the  election  of 
one  of  the  party  leaders.  Governor  Wilson  ad- 
vised the  new  candidate  to  withdraw,  and  when 
the  latter  refused,  made  an  open  appeal  to  the 
people.  This  appeal  he  followed  by  a  tour  on 
the  stump  on  behalf  of  Martine,  who  was  tri- 
umphant when  the  legislature  met. 


In  other  matters  Governor  Wilson  estab- 
lished  new  precedents.  He  gave  the  office 
seekers  a  shock  when  he  went  outside  the  state 
for  a  superintendent  of  schools.  He  was  in  fre- 
quent consultation  with  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  he  never  hesitated  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  reforms.  He  shocked  many 
more  or  less  reputable  corporations  by  securing 
a  revision  of  the  state's  trust  laws,  so  that  New 
Jersey,  instead  of  setting  a  bad  example,  has 
become  a  model  for  other  states  in  this  regard. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  personality  so  strik- 
ing as  Woodrow  Wilson's,  which  expressed  it- 
self in  so  many  novel  forms,  should  command 
national  attention.  Almost  before  he  began  his 
service  as  governor  there  were  hints  that  he 
would  be  an  acceptable  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  when  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention met  at  Baltimore  in  1912  he  was  the 
candidate  favored  by  the  progressive,  *' forward- 
looking"  Democrats.  For  the  actual  nomina- 
tion Wilson  owed  a  great  debt  to  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  who  fought  against  heavy  odds, 
but  fought  a  good  fight  to  a  successful  finish 
(see  Brtan,  Wiluam  Jennings).  But  the 
popular  demand  which  Bryan  represented  was 
spontaneous,  and  was  the  work  of  no  one  man 
or  group  of  men. 

Because  of  the  split  in  the  Republican  party 
(see  Roosevelt,  Theodore;  Taft,  Wiluam 
Howard)  the  election  of  Wilson  was  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  Democratic  campaign 
was  ably  managed,  but  Wilson  himself  took 
little  active  part.  He  refrained  especially  from 
the  distressing  personalities  which  marked  tlie 
quarrel  among  the  Republicans.  He  received 
435  electoral  votes  to  88  for  Roosevelt  and  8 
for  Taft.  His  electoral  majority  was  the  larg- 
est ever  received  by  a  Presidential  candidate. 
The  popular  vote  was  much  closer.  The  vote 
was  6,286,214  for  Wilson;  4,126,020  for  Roose- 
velt; 3,483,922  for  Taft.  Wilson,  therefore,  like 
Lincoln,  was  a  minority  President. 


The  Administrations  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 


Constructive  Legislation.  Promptly  after  his 
inauguration  the  President  summoned  Congress 
in  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  tariff.  The  President  in  person  appeared 
before  Congress  and  delivered  his  message,  thus 
returning  to  the  practice  of  Washington  and 
John  Adams.  The  Democratic  leaders,  Repre- 
sentative Underwood  of  Alabama  and  Senator 
Simmons  of  North  Carolina,  drafted  a  bill  which 
was  passed,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  on  October 


3,  1913.  The  duties  as  a  whole  were  reduced 
to  a  level  of  about  20%.  Certain  features  of 
the  bill,  particularly  the  schedules  on  wool  and 
cotton  goods  and  sugar,  met  strong  opposition, 
but  were  forced  through  both  houses  with  the 
aid  of  strong  pressure  from  the  President.  Also 
noteworthy  was  the  addition  of  an  income  tax, 
designed  to  replace  the  revenue  lost  by  remov- 
ing the  duty  on  sugar.  The  income  tax  was 
.  made  possible  by  the  adoption  of  the  Sixteenth 
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AmeiidmeDt  to  the  Constitution  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  Taft  adminiatrfttion. 

At  the  time  of  its  passage  the  Underwood- 
Simmaas  Tariff  Act  was  popularly  regarded  as 
more  important  than  the  GIas»-Owen,  or  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  Act,  which  nas  the  second  great 
legislative  achievement  of  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration. To  secure  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
President's  influence  nas  again  brought  to  bear 
on  Congress.  In  spite  of  some  important 
amendments,  the  act  as  passed  was  substan- 
tially in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  presented 
to  Congress.  Before  Congres  finally  adjourned 
it  passed  two  more  constructive  measures,  the 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  The  former  prohibited  interlock- 
ing directorates  and  otherwise  defined  the  gov- 
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was  an  economic  mistake,  a  political  wrong  uid 
a  tactical  error.  In  epite  of  oppoaition,  pn- 
ticularly  from  those  who  declared  that  he  was 
lowering  the  American  flag  to  the  demands  of 
foreigners,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  Congren 
that  the  exemption  should  not  be  allowed  to 

The  Mexican  Problem.  Perhaps  the  thorniest 
problem  the  administration  had  to  face  in  1913 
and  1914,  and  the  one  whose  attempted  solu- 
tion caused  unbounded  criticism,  was  the  Mea- 
can  problem.  The  President  adopted  a  policy 
which  was  popularly  known  as  "watchful  wait- 
ing," which  meant  that  military  pressure  would 
not  be  used  against  Mexico's  warring  factions 
except  as  a  last  resort.  Every  other  kind  of 
pressure,  however,  including  moral,  economic 
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emment's  attitude  towards  the  trusts;  the 
latter  provided  a  commiesion  of  five  members, 
whose  relations  to  corpoiatione  generally  were 
plamied  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  railroads  (see 
Tbubtb). 

With  the  paaaage  of  these  four  important 
laws,  the  Wilson  administration  concluded  its 
program  of  constructive  legislation,  a  record 
probably  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
preceding  Congress.  Congress  was  in  session 
for  a  longer  continuous  period  than  at  any 
Other  time  in  the  nation's  history,  and  the  laws 
it  passed  went  unhesitatingly  to  the  bottom  of 
businesg  and  financial  conditions.  The  success 
of  the  President  in  driving  these  bills  through 
CiKigress  proved  him  a  capable  party  leader  as 
a  far-eeeing  statesman.  So,  too,  in  the 
r  of  repealing  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  ex- 
e  page  4474),  he  appealed  to 
||,both  as  a  matter  of  Btateemau- 
»  of  policy.     The  law,  he  said. 


and  financial,  was  brought  to  bear  on  Huerts, 
whom  the  administration  refused  to  recoguie 
as  the  lawful  President  of  Mexico.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1913,  President  Wilson  read  a  special  nw* 
sage  to  Congress,  in  which  he  stated  there 
could  be  no  peace  in  Mexico  until  HuertA  «u 
eliminated.  Meanwhile  the  counter-revolution, 
led  by  Carranza  and  Villa,  was  making  some 
progress;  and  after  February,  1914,  when  Prea- 
dent  Wilson  removed  the  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms,  it  made  rapid  progress. 

On  April  9,  1914,  occurred  the  Tampico  iaa- 
dent,  when  a  number  of  American  marincA  *>** 
arrested  by  a  Mexican  officer.  Rear-AdmiTil 
Mayo,  the  American  commander,  denuuko 
their  immediate  release,  which  was  granted,  ud 
on  apology  and  a  salute  to  the  United  Ststtf 
flag,  both  of  which  were  refused.  After  wff 
tiations  failed.  President  Wilson,  on  April  30i 
asked  and  received  from  Congress  power  to 
use  the  military  and  naval  fotceB  to  sscuW 
reparation.    Then  followed  the  oocupatitn  <i 
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Vera  Cruz,  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  dead.  But  be- 
fore intervention  progressed  beyond  Vera  Cruz, 
the  United  States  accepted  the  offer  of  media- 
tion made  by  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  (the 
"A  B  C  powers"),  and  the  commissioners  met 
at  Niagara  Falls  to  discuss  means  of  obtaining 
peace.  While  the  commissioners  were  in  ses- 
sion Huerta  resigned,  and  turned  the  govern- 
ment over  to  Francisco  Carbajal,  who  stepped 
aside  for  Carranza  a  month  later. 

General  Francisco  Villa,  Carranza*s  chief  of 
staff,  then  quarreled  with  the  latter,  and  led  an- 
other revolution  against  the  government.  Car- 
ranza, after  an  uncertain  period  when  it  seemed 
that  he  might  be  defeated,  gradually  increased 
in  power  and  restored  a  measure  of  order  to 
parts  of  Mexico.  On  October  19,  1915,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  formally  recognized  Carranza  as 
the  head  of  the  Mexican  government.  Mean- 
while Villa,  gradually  driven  northward  by  Car- 
ranza's  troops,  took  refuge  in  Chihuahua,  and 
from  there  made  numerous  raids  on  American 
settlements.  To  hold  him  in  check  the  Presi- 
dent called  out  the  militia  to  patrol  the  bor- 
der, and  sent  General  Pershing,  with  a  force  of 
regular  soldiers,  to  take  Villa,  "dead  or  alive." 
An  overconscientious  regard  for  the  sensibili- 
ties of  Carranza,  who  insisted  on  restricting  the 
operations  of  General  Pershing's  force,  nearly 
cost  the  lives  of  that  entire  force  and  finally 
compelled  its  return  without  its  quarry. 

Other  Foreign  Relations.  The  repeal  of  the 
Panama  Canal  tolb  exemption,  at  the  request 
of  Great  Britain,  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Another  disturbing  factor  was  the  Japanese 
Land  Bill,  passed  by  the  state  of  California  in 
1913.  In  an  effort  to  modify  the  state's  course, 
Secretary  of  State  William  J.  Bryan  went  to 
California,  but  the  legislature  resolutely  fol- 
lowed its  own  plans.  On  May  2,  1913,  the 
United  States  recognized  the  new  republic  of 
China,  and  about  the  same  time  the  United 
States  ratified  a  treaty  which  practically  gave 
it  a  protectorate  over  Nicaragua.  In  1915  the 
financial  affairs  of  Haiti  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  American  advisers,  a  plan  similar 
to  that  worked  out  for  Santo  Domingo. 

The  War  of  the  Nations.  Altogether  the 
greatest  problems  faced  by  President  Wilson 
all  centered  about  the  war  which  was  raging  in 
Europe.  As  the  struggle  progressed  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  American 
neutrality.  Both  sides  adopted  indirect  meth- 
ods of  inflicting  injuries  on  each  other,  with 
result  that  neutrab,  especially  the  United 
tWere  the  chief  sufferers.     The  British 


established  a  blockade  against  Germany  and 
the  Germans  began  to  torpedo  neutral  ships 
within  the  limits  of  a  so-called  'Var  zone." 
Several  American  ships  were  sunk  by  German 
submarines  early  in  1915,  and  in  May  the 
world  was  shocked  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lud- 
tarda,  when  more  than  a  thousand  people  lost 
their  lives;  among  them  were  112  Americans. 
Many  Americans  felt  that  this  act  justified  a 
declaration  for  war  against  Germany,  but  the 
President  refused  to  be  stampeded,  and  for 
two  years  carried  on  negotiations,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  induce  the  Germans  to  abandon  tihe 
illegal  use  of  the  submarine  as  an  offensive 
weapon.  Several  times  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
finally  won  his  point  and  had  persuaded  the 
Germans  not  to  torpedo  merchant  ships  with- 
out warning;  but  each  time  he  was  disap- 
pointed, until  finally  there  remained  only  one 
course  open  to  the  United  States — to  declare 
war.  (For  details  of  the  events  leading  to  the 
declaration  against  Germany,  see  Wab  of  the 
Nations.) 

How  the  Crisis  Was  Met    The  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war  was  followed  by 
nlarked  economic  and  industrial  changes.    New 
legislation  in  various  fields  was  necessary.    For 
example,  foreign-built  ships  were  admitted  to 
American  registry,  and  special  emergency  in- 
surance for  ships  was  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment.   The  government  assumed  control,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  certain  industries,  par- 
ticularly those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.    Elxports  were  curtailed,  and  embar- 
goes were  placed  on  shipment  of  various  arti- 
cles needed  at  home.    Taxes  were  sharply  ixH 
creased,  particularly  the  taxes  on  large  incomes 
of  individuals  and  corporations.    Food  and  fuel 
were  to  a  considerable  degree  placed  imder  the 
control  of  the  Federal  government.    The  head  of 
the  Food  Administration  was  Herbert  Hoover; 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  Harry  A.  Garfield, 
a  son  of  President  Garfield.   The  heads  of  these 
departments  appointed  administrators  for  each 
of  the  states,  and  the  latter  delegated  a  part 
of  their  authority  to   county  and  municipal 
administrators. 

One  of  the  striking  features  was  the  sucoee- 
ful  flotation  of  the  great  ^'Liberty  Loans,"  the 
greatest  single  bond  issues  ever  attempted.  By 
far  the  most  significant  result  of  Amerioan  pa^ 
ticipation  was  the  voluntary  adoption  of  regis- 
tration and  conscription  for  all  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one,  and  the 
drafting  of  the  wonderful  National  Army.  To 
a  greater  degree  than  had  ever  happ^ied  be- 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  WOODROW  WILSON 
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Outline 


(1) 


(2) 


I.  Preparatory  Yearn 

Birth  and  ancestry 

(a)   Father  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 

Education 

(a)   A  graduate  of  Princeton 

Law  study 

Post-graduate     work     at     Johns 
Hopkins 

Doctor's  thesis  a  classic 


(b) 


(c) 


(b) 
(c) 


(3) 


(1) 
(2) 


(d) 


II.    Career  an  an  Edncator 

Professor   at    Bryn   Mawr,   Wesleyan 

and  Princeton 
President  of  Princeton  University 

(a)  Introduction  of  preceptorial  sys- 

tem 

(b)  Ranks    with    America's    greatest 

university  executives 


III.    Governor  of  New  Jemey 

(1)  Progressive  and  idealistic  program 

(2)  Triumph  over  machine  politicians 

(3)  Securing  of  reforms 

(a)   Revision  of  state  trust  laws 

(4)  Acceptance  of  Presidential  nomination 

IV.   A  dmlnlat rations 

(1)  Constructive  legislation 

(a)  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  Law 
1.  Income  tax  provisions 

(b)  Glass-Owen  Federal  Reserve  Act 

(c)  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act 

(d)  Trade  Commission  Act 

(e)  Repeal  of  Panama  tolls  exemption 

clause 

(2)  Mexican  problem 

(a)   "Watchful  waiting"  policy 

1.  Refusal    to    recognize    Huerta 
government 


(b) 

(c) 
(d) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Tamplco  episode 

1.  Occupation  of  Vera  Cruz 

2.  Mediation  of  "A  B  C"  powers 
Border  raids  by  Villa 

1.  Pershing's  expedition  into  Mex- 

ico 

2.  Recall  of  United  States  troops 
Other  foreign  relations 

(a)   The  Japan  question 

Recognition  of  the  Chinese  repub- 
lic 
Treaty  with  Nicaragua 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
War  of  the  Nations 
(a)   Efforts  to  keep  the  United  States 
neutral 
Sinking  of  the  Luaitania 
Two    years   of   diplomatic   corre- 
spondence 
Reflection  of  the  President 
The  nation  at  war  with  Germany 

(a)  Increase  of  merchant  marine 

(b)  Food    and    Fuel    Administration 

Boards 

(c)  Embargoes  on  foodstuffs,  etc. 

(d)  Increased  taxes  and  Liberty  Bond 

flotations 

(e)  Registration   and  conscription   of 

men  between  21  and  31 

(f)  Measures  to  curb  disloyalty  and 

treason 
Miscellaneous  events 
(a)   Completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Panama-Pacific      and      Panama- 
California  expositions 
Adoption  of  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment 
Rapid    advance    of    woman    suf- 
frage   and    prohibition    move- 
ments 


(b) 
(c) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Questions 

Why  is  Wilson  spoken  of  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  "schoolmaster  in  poli- 
tics?" 

What  similarity  is  there  between  his  acts  as  a  Peace  President  and  as  a  War 
President? 

What  basis  is  there  for  the  statement  that  Wilson  ranks  with  the  greatest  of 
American  Presidents? 

In  what  special  field  of  writing  is  this  President  an  acknowledged  authority? 

How  does  he  rank  as  a  university  president? 

Compare  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  as  to  their  methods  while  Pi;esidents. 
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fttion  of  the  United  States  in 
very  American  a  cog  in  the 
e.  Individual  interests  had  to 
fever  before  had  the  United 
1  tremendous  demands  on  it- 
!r  details  of  America's  partici- 
vents  which  led  up  to  it,  see 
noNS.) 

js  1913-1916  President  Wilson 
gies  partly  to  domestic  prob- 
,0  the  task  of  keeping  the  na- 
His  success  in  the  latter  task 
appeals  for  his  reelection  in 
s,  he  stood  on  his  record  as  a 
the  legislative  achievements  of 
)n.  The  Republicans,  after  a 
sunty,  nominated  Charles  Ev- 
Lssociate  Justice  of  the  United 
Court.  Wilson  was  reelected 
rote  of  277,  as  against  254  for 

on's  second  term  was  first  de? 
-ganisation  of  the  nation  for 
he  had  been  opposed  to  any 
Eitions  for  war,  but  events  of 
d  his  mind,  and  in  December, 
I  to  Congress  dealt  almost  ex- 
bhe  subject  of  preparedness, 
of  the  United  States  among 
)lace  almost  at  the  beginning 
id  term,  and  the  distinction  in 
ose  was  marked  before  and 
oi  1916-1917. 

Many  other  important  events 
d  of  Wilson's  administration, 
icfuld  come  the  completion  of 
U  (which  see).  This  was  com- 
two  great  expositions,  the 
at  San  Francisco  and  the 
ia  at  San  Piego,  California, 
5.  The  terrible  floods  in  the 
913,  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Reser- 
\  and  the  agitation  which  pre- 
nipletion  of  the  Keokuk  Dam 
:he  Cape  Cod  Canal  in  1914; 
Seventeenth  Amendment,  pro- 
irect  election  of  United  States 
e  granting  of  partial  suffrage 
inois  (1913)  and  full  suffrage 
'  York  (1917)  were  all  events 
The  acceptance  of  women  as 
was  especially  noteworthy  be- 
first  state  east  of  the  Missis- 
I  action;  New  York's  vote,  and 
Island,  which  had  previously 
Presidential  suffrage,  broke  the 


solid  East,  which  had  been  unanimously  agamst 
equal  suffrage. 

An  epoch  was  marked  by  the  appointment  of 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Mr.  Brandeis  was  not  merely 
the  first  Jew  to  sit  on  this  court,  but  he  wu 
the  first  Justice  who  was  a  so-called  ''radical." 
A  fight  of  five  months  preceded  his  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  as  many  Senators  preferred 
a  more  conservative  man. 

Private  Life  of  the  President.  Although 
President  Wilson  and  his  family  did  not  arouse 
the  personal  interest  in  their  private  affairs 
which  was  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  some 
of  his  predecessors,  the  nation  as  a  wiiole  ex- 
tended its  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family 
when  Mrs.  Wilson  died.  As  Ellen  Axscm,  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  she  had  married  the  young 
lawyer  on  June  24,  1885.  On  August  6,  1914, 
during  the  first  week  of  the  War  of  the  Na- 
tions, she  died.  A  man  of  strong  domestic  in- 
clinations, the  President  naturally  craved  a 
helpmate,  and  his  friends  were  gratified  by  the 
announcement  that  he  was  to  be  married  a 
second  time.  On  December  18,  1915,  he  be- 
came the  husband  of  Mrs.  Noipan  Gait,  for- 
merly Miss  Edith  Boiling,  of  Wytheville, 
Virginia.  During  his  Presidency  two  of  his 
daughters  were  married  in  the  White  House- 
Jessie  to  Francis  B.  Sayre,  and  Eleanor  to  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  third  and  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  is  a 
singer  of  ability  and  is  noted  for  her  activities 
in  social  welfare.  w.rx 

Consult:  J.  Q.  Wilson's  Pre^identa  of  lAf 
United  atatea,  vol.  4 ;  Ford's  Woodrow  WUaon; 
Hosford's  Woodrow  Wilson, 

WINCHELL,  win'chel,  Alexandeb  (1824- 
1891),  an  American  geologist  and  university 
professor,  bom  in  North  East,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1847,  and  in 
1863  became  professor  of  botany  and  geology 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  From  1873  to 
1874  he  was  chancellor  of  Syrsu;use  University, 
but  resigned  to  become  professor  of  geology, 
zoology  and  botany  in  that  institution;  in  1S75 
he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Until  1878 
he  filled  both  positions.  In  1879  he  was  re- 
called to  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  held 
there  until  his  death  the  professorship  of  g^ 
ology  and  paleontology.  His  published  writings 
embrace  The  Doctrine  of  EvohUion,  The 
Geology  of  the  Stars,  Sparks  from  a  OeoiO' 
gist's  Hammer  and  Sketches  of  Creatiofk 
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Wnr'CBESTER,  Mass.,  an  attractive  resi- 
dential town  in  Middlesex  County,  eight  miles 
northwest  of  Boatoa.  It  is  served  by  the  Bci»- 
ton  &  Maine  Railroad  and  by  interurban  lines. 
Beautiful  homes,  a  public  library,  a  home  for 
aged  people,  the  state  aviary  and  Middlesex 
Fells,  a  state  park  of  more  than  3.000  acres 
partly  within  the  town,  are  its  most  interesting 
features.  Practically  the  only  industrial  plants 
are  manufactories  of  felt  goods,  leather,  ma- 
chinery and  watch  hands.  Winchester  was  set- 
tled in  1638  and  was  then  called  Waterfield. 


The  lamp  heats  the  air  in  the  box,  and  as  it 
becomes  heated  it  expands  and  rises,  escaping 
through  the  opening  in  the  lid.  This  move- 
ment lessens  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  box, 
and  the  Breat«r  pressure  on  the  outside  forces 
air  through  the  openings  to  take  the  place  of 
that  escaping.  Were  the  lamp  burning  in  the 
open  air  it  would  cause  the  same  currents,  but  ' 
they  could  not  be  so  easily  detected. 

Causes  of  Wind.  What  may  be  illustrated 
on  a  small  scale  by  the  box  and  lamp  is  taking 
place  continuously  on  the  earth  on  a  large  scale. 


ITnobstructed  b 


trade  winds ; 


Charlestowo  Village  was  the  name  adopted  in 
16«),  which  gave  place  to  Wobum  in  1642,  and 
that  was  replaced  by  the  present  name  in  1850. 
Population  in  1910,  0,309;  in  1916,  10,603  (Fed- 
eral estimate). 

WIHD.  The  general  circulation  of  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment:  Take  a  box  nine  or  ten  inches 
square,  cut  holes  in  the  sides  near  the  bottom, 
and  a  hole  about  four  inches  in  diameter  in 
the  center  of  the  lid.  Place  a  lighted  lamp  in 
the  box,  close  the  lid  and  test  the  openings  for 
air  currents.  It  will  be  found  that  air  is  enter- 
ing the  box  through  each  of  the  openings  at  the 
bottom  and  that  it  is  escaping  through  the 
opening  in  the  lid.  The  explanation  for  this  is 
as  follows: 


We  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  vast  atmospheric 
ocean  whose  ebb  and  flow  are  as  ceaseless  as 
those  of  the  sea,  and  to  these  movements  of 
the  atmosphere  the  term  wind  is  generally  ap- 
plied. The  experiment  shows  that  difference 
in  temperature  is  accompanied  by  difference  in 
pressure.  It  is  the  unequal  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  over  difFerent  parts  of  the  earth 
that  is  the  chief  cause  of  wind.  A  wind  is 
named  according  to  the  direction  from  which  it 
blows.  An  east  wind,  for  instance,  blows  from 
the  east.  j 

The  cause  of  wind  is  readily  understood  by 
a  study  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmo»< 
phere.  theoretically  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram.  The  region  along  the  equator  is 
the  most  intensely  heated  of  any  part  of  the 


earth's  surface.  The  atmosphere  over  this  belt 
u  consequently  warmer  and  lighter  than  that 
OD  either  aide,  and  is  forced  upward  by  the 
higher  pressure  of  the  heavier  air.  Over  the 
equatorial  regions  then,  there  is  constantly  an 
aBCending  current,  and  since  this  current  is  not 
perceptible,  sailors  call  thie  region  the  bell  of 
•  eqwUorial  calms.  As  the  air  rises  there  is  a 
constant  surface  current  from  the  tropical  lati- 
tudes towards  the  equator.  Were  it  not  for  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  these  currents  would  be 
due  north  and  south  currents;  but  in  flawing 
from  the  polar  towards  the  equatorial  regions 
the  atmosphere  is  constantly  coining  in  con- 
tact with  portions  of  the  earth  whose  velocity 
of  rotation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  region 
from  which  they  come.  Since  the  air  is  unable 
to  acquire  this  velocity  as  rapidly  as  the  solid 
earth,  these  currents  lag  behind,  as  it  were.  Id 
the  northern  hemisphere  they  blow  from  the 
northeast  and  in  the  southern  from  the  south- 

The  ascending  current  over  the  equator  soon 
reaches  an  altitude  where  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere is  of  equal  density,  and  it  becomes  a 
horizontal  current,  flowing  towards  the  poles. 
The  farther  this  current  flows  the  cooler  it  be- 
comes, until,  ic  the  temperate  latitudes,  it 
reaches  the  same  temperature  and  density  aa 
the  surface  layers  of  atmosphere,  and  gradu- 
ally mingles  with  them.  Since  this  mingling  of 
currents  of  equal  density  equalizes  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  over  these  regions,  there  may 
be  large  areas  on  the  ocean  where  for  days  to- 
gether there  is  no  wind.  These  regions  are 
known  as  the  calma  oj  CmKer  and  the  ccdm*  oj 
Capricorn.  Outside  these  belts  of  calms  the 
currents  flowing  from  the  equator  become  sur- 
face currents,  forming  westerly  winds.  Here 
again  the  deflection  from  a  north  and  south 
course  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
Currents  flowing  towards  the  polar  regions  are 
flowing  from  regions  of  higher  to  those  of  lower 
velocity  of  rotation,  and  they  run  ahead  or 
blow  towards  the  east. 

In  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  winds 
often  blow  contrary  to  those  on  the  surface,  a 
fact  easily  verified  by  observing  the  clouds. 
Lofty  mountains,  the  shape  of  the  continents, 
and  minor  local  causes  affect  the  slirface  cur- 
rents, so  that  u  detailed  study  of  winds  is  de- 
cidedly complex, 

CUsaification  of  Winds.  A  steady  wind  is 
i  constantly  in  the  same  direc- 
:  winds.  A  periodic  wind  is 
A  Stated  intervals,  such  as  land 


and  sea  breeies  and  monsoons.  Variable  winds 
are  irreguhir,  and  are  due  to  local  causes,  such 
as  the  sudden  rise  in  temperature  over  a  small 
area  on  a  hot  summer  day. 

ESecta  of  Wind.  A  cold  wind  blowing  into 
warm  regions  has  its  capacity  for  moisture  in- 
creased. Therefore,  such  winds  usually  asoure 
clear  skies  and  bright  days.  On  the  contrary,  a 
warm  wind  blowing  into  a  cooler  region  has  its 
capacity  for  moisture  decreased.  A  portion  of 
its  water  vapor  is  condensed,  foimiDg  clouds, 
and  if  the  condensation  is  carried  to  the  point 
of  saturation,  rain  falls.  The  rainfall  of  a  lo- 
cality-is,  therefore,  largely  determined  by  the 
prevailing  winds.  A  gentle  breeze  equalizes 
temperature,  and  keeps  the  air- in  circulation, 
thereby  preventing  such  an  accumulation  of 
impurities  in  any  locality  as  would  vitiate  the 
atmosphere.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  the 
wind  hastens  the  evaporation  of  water  and  diy- 
ing  of  the  land. 

Wind  is  a  destructive  agent  when  its  velocity 
becomes  so  great  as  to  endanger  life  and  dam- 
age property,  as  in  a  severe  gale  or  a  tornado. 
Wind  is  an  active  agent  in  the  formation  of 
soil,  and  in  wearing  away  of  rocks  in  desert 
regions  and  in  the  formation  of  sand  dunes. 

The  Anemometer.  Wind  blows  from  areas  of 
h^  towards  areas  of  low  pressure,  and  the  ve- 
locity depends  upon  the  difference  in  pressure. 


When  the  difference  Is  great  there  results  ■ 
high  wind,  and  when  it  is  nearly  equal,  a  gentle 
breeze.  The  velocity  of  wind  is  measured  by 
the  anemometer,  which  consists  of  four  bemi- 
spherical  cups  attached  to  the  ends  of  bocim- 
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tal  bars  that  are  mounted  on  a  vertical  axis. 
The  lower  end  of  the  axis  is  attached  to  a  sys- 
tem of  clockwork  which  registers  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  from  this  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  determined.  Ane- 
mometers are  in  use  in  all  Weather  Bureau 
stations.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  depends 
upon  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere.  Since  the  density  is 
constantly  varying,  no  exact  rule  for  the  com- 
putation of  pressure  is  available.  c.h.h. 

Consult  Abbe's  Mechanica  of  the  Earth's  At- 
mosphere. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following  articles 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  subject : 

Barometer  Land  and  Sea  Breezes 

Calms,  Regrlons  of  Meteorology 

Chinook  Monsoon 

Climate  Norther 

Cloud  Prevailing  Westerlies 

Cyclone  Rain 

Desert  Simoom 

Doldrums  Sirocco 

Dune  Storms 

Erosion,  subhead  Tornado 

Atmosphere  Trade  Winds 

Hurricane  Typhoon 

Isobars  Weather  Bureau 

Khamsin  Whirlwind 

WINDERMERE ,  win '  der  meer,  England's 
largest  lake,  a  beautiful  stretch  of  water  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  country,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland.  Winder- 
mere lies  in  a  district  whose  beauty  of  scenery 
inspired  the  poets  Wordsworth,  Southey  and 
Coleridge.  The  lake  has  an  area  of  about  five 
square  miles.  Its  depth  varies  from  thirty  to 
more  than  200  feet,  and  the  greatest  width  is 
one  mile.  The  Leven  River  flows  from  Win- 
dermere into  Morecambe  Bay.  The  shore  line 
of  the  lake  is  steep  and  rugged,  and  it  contains 
several  picturesque  islands. 

WINDEOYER,  mnd'huver.    See  Kestrel. 

WIND 'LASS,  a  machine  for  lifting  weights 
by  the  application  of  a  relatively  small  power. 
The  ordinary  windlass,  such  as  one  sees  in  wells, 
is  a  wooden  drum  on  which  a  rope  orx;hain  is 
wound  by  handspikes  or  a  winch  attached  to 
the  end.  A  bucket,  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
chain,  is  brought  up  by  turning  the  rope  over 
the  cylinder.  The  windlass  is  really  a  variety 
of  the  wheel  and  axle,  which,  again,  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  lever.  The  ease  with  which  a 
heavy  stone,  which  cannot  be  lifted  by  hand, 
may  be  pried  up  with  a  lever  has  been  ob- 
served by  almost  every  one.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  how  this  principle  applies  to  the  wind- 
lass, see  Wheel  and  Axle,  where  illustrations 


will  be  found.  The  lifting  power  of  a  windlass 
may  be  considerably  increased  by  connecting 
the  drum  and  the  winch  by  means  of  cog 
wheels,  the  larger  wheel  being  on  the  drum. 

WINDMILL,  a  device  which  utilizes  the 
force  of  wind  for  carrying  on  various  operations 
requiring  only  moderate  power.  Windmills  are 
commonly  used  on  farms  to  pump  water  and  to 
run  feed  cutters  and  chums.  The  mill  in  gen- 
eral favor  consists  of  a  wheel  formed  of  a 
number  of  inclined  slats  of  wood  or  metal, 
which  rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  slats 
are  so  arranged  that  the  wind  strikes  them  on 
the  slant  as  it  blows  between  them,  thus  forc- 
ing them  along  and  making  the  wheel  revolve. 
A  vane  is  attached  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
frame,  as  a  result  of  which  the  wheel  always 
faces  the  wind.  By  means  of  suitable  gearing 
the  speed  of  the  device  can  be  regulated.  The 
structure  is  mounted  on  a  conical  or  pyramidal 
tower  twenty  or  more  feet  in  height,  to  get  the 
full  force  of  the  wind.  Some  mills  develop  as 
high  as  four  horse  power,  though  a  much  lower 
power  than  this  is  ample  for  most  farm  opera- 
tions. The  type  of  windmill  described  is  pic- 
tured on  page  6222. 

The  mill  described  has  largely  superseded 
the  old-fashioned  Dutch  windmill,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  power  wheel  having  four  radial 
arms  covered  with  canvas  (see  page  4125).  The 
tower  usually  rests  on  wheels,  and  is  turned 
around  when  it  is  necessary  to  set  the  sails  to- 
ward the  wind.  For  many  years  Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  was  the  chief  center  of  windmill  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States,  but  the  industry 
is  now  more  widely  distributed. 

WINDOW,  win'doh,  an  opening  in  solid 
walls  of  a  building  for  admission  of  light  and 
air.  Modem  windows  are  for  the  most  part 
openings  in  vertical  walls,  with  a  framework 
containing  glass  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
opened  and  shut  at  will.  The  windows  of  the 
ancient  dwellings  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  screened  with 
curtains.  Many  houses  in  tropical  countries 
are  still  built  in  this  same  way.  The  use  of 
glass  in  windows  in  England  was  heavily  taxed 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as  windows 
had  then  assumed  great'  architectural  impor- 
tance this  led  to  the  custom  of  painting  imita- 
tion windows  on  the  outside  walls  of  houses 
to  produce  an  imposing  appearance.  The  first 
year  the  window  tax  was  levied  the  returns 
amounted  to  over  $5,000,000,  and  the  tax  was 
not  repealed  until  1851,  at  which  time  the  reve- 
nue was  nearly  110,000,000  annually. 
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InaccicDt  buildings  windows  were  more  deeo> 
rativc  than  useful,  but  in  modem  cauntriea 
ornament  has  gifen  place  to  utility,  and  thej' 
are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
the  RrcatesC  possible  amount  of  light  and  air. 
While  in  private  dwellings  the  use  of  orna- 
mental architecture  and  stained  glass  is  inCTeaft- 
ing,  the  windanS  are  being  made  larger,  so 
there  remains  a  plentiful  allowance  of  clear 
glass  space  for  the  admission  of  light.  So  great 
IB  the  demand  for  windows  in  modem  buildinga 
in  America  that  a  European  traveler  described 
a  towering  office  building  as  "a  series  of  win- 
dows held  topelher  by  bricks."    See  Rosa  Win- 

WIKD'PIPE.    See  Trachea, 

WINDSOR,  inn'ter,  the  county  town  of 
Hants  County.  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  province.  It  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Saint  Croix  and  Avon  rivers,  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  latt«r  in  the 
Basin  of  Minas.  It  is  on  the  Dominion  Atlan- 
tic Railway,  forty-five  miles  northwest  of  Hali- 
fax and  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Grand  Pr£, 
the  heart  of  the  land  of  Evangeline.  Popula- 
tion in  1911,  3.452. 

For  practical  purposes  Windsor  is  a  seaport, 
for  the  Avon  liiver  is  navigable.  The  town 
stands  third  among  Nova  Scotia  ports  as  an 
exporter  of  lumber,  and  also  has  a  large  trade 
in  hard  and  soft  gypsum,  vast  deposits  of  which 
exist  in  the  neighbortiood.  Among  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  plaster  mills,  saw 
mills,  furniture  and  chair  factories,  a  foundry, 
an  apple  evuponting  factory  and  a  glue  and 
fertilizer  factory.  Windsor  is  also  well-known 
as  the  scat  of  King's  College,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1790.  With  the  exception  of  Laval 
(which  Kcn).  this  is  the  oldest  college  in  what 
is  now  the  Domiaion  of  Canada.  It  has  always 
been  closely  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  tintil  1002  its  president  was  re- 
quired to  be  a  clergyman.  Under  its  charter 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  its  patron.  The 
school  of  law  is  at  Saint  John,  N.  B,,  and  the 
cngineermK  school  is  at  Sydney. 

WINDSOR,  u  Bity  in  Essex  County.  OnUrio, 
on  tbo  Deitoit  River,  opposite  the  city  of  De- 
of  the  largest  manufacturing 
Canada,  and  its  customs  re- 
ceipts urc  liflh  in  amount  among  Canadian 
<?ic  position,  as  the  south  em- 
city  of  importance,  and  its 
.V  United  States  at  the  narrow- 
ic  Detroit  River,  have  combined 
idustrics  of  all  kinds,    It  is  the 
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principal  center  in  Canada  for  the  I 
of  automobiles  and  drugs,  and  also 
quantities  of  steel  products,  mcl 
blowers,  wheels,  brakes,  adding  mat 
ing,  window  sash,  etc.  In  or  near  ' 
the  Canadian  branches  of  many 
known  manufacturers  in  the  Unite< 
eluding  the  Ford,  Maxwell  and  B 
Car  companies,  Hortick's  Malted 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Po 
Co.,  and  Remington  Arms  Cartridg 
plant  of  the  Canadian  Salt  Compan; 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Domii 

Windsor  is  one  of  the  natural  i 
the  Dominion.  In  addition  to  pa 
freight  steamship  lines,  it  is  sen 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk. 
gan  Central,  the  Pere  Marquette  a 
bash  railroads,  all  of  which  are  co 
industrial  purposes  by  the  Elssex  Te 
way,  or  Belt  Line.  Connecting  W 
Detroit  are  femes  of  various  kind 
several  for  railroad  cars ;  some  ol 
accommodate  a  dozen  cars  or  mor 
manufacturers  use  power  both  from 
and  from  the  hydro-electric  system 
owns  its  waterworks  and  sewage  sjisi 
sor  was  settled  in  1812,  and  was 
Windsor  Castle,  in  England.  Po 
1911,  17329;  in  1915,  estimated,  25j 

WINDSOR  CASTLE,  win'ter  ka 
nificent  royal  palace  at  Windsor, 
miles  from  London,  and  the  chief  i 
the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain. 
Conquest  the  Saxon  kings  had  the 


erected  the  Hrst  DulLdlns:. 

at  Old  Windsor,  two  miles  away,  I 
the  Conqueror  chose  the  site  of 
structure  and  there  built  his  castli 
ceesora  added  to  this,  but  Edward 
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old  building  torn  down,  and  began  a  new  one, 
of  which  the  doroinating  feature  was  the  round 
tower,  or  keep,  which  atill  fdnns  the  center  of 
the  pile  of  buildings.  It  is  eighty  fe«t  in  height, 
and  is  built  on  a  rise  of  ground,  so  it  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  and  is  visible  far  over 
the  surrounding  country.  Under  later  kings  the 
structure  was  added  to,  until  to-day  it  covers 
about  twelve  acres.  To  the  west  of  the  central 
tower  is  what  is  known  as  the  lower  ward, 
which  contains,  in  addition  to  other  balla  and 
buildings,  Saint  George's  Chapel,  begun  by  Ed- 
ward IV  and  finished  by  Henry  VIII,  in  the 
vault  of  which  lie  the  bodies  of  Henry  VIII, 
Char(es  I,  Geoi^e  III,  William  IV  and  other 
sovereigns;  and  the  beautiful  Albert  Chapel, 
begun  liy  Henry  VII  and  completed  in  splendid 
style  by  Queen  Victoria,  aa  a  memorial  to  her 
husband.  To  the  east,  in  the  upper  ward,  are 
the  royal  apartments  and  the  great  state  rooms. 

The  castle  stands  in  the  Little  Park,  which 
is  connected  by  an  avenue  with  the  Great  Park. 
Near  this  latter  is  the  celebrated  Windsor  For- 
est. In  the  Little  Park,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  castle,  is  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  in 
which  lie  the  bodies  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
husband,  Prioce  Albert. 

WINDWABD  ISLANDS,  a  British  colony  in 
the  West  Indies  consisting  of  Saint  Lucia,  Saint 
Vincent  and  Grenada,  with  the  smaller  islands 
of  the  Grenadine  chain.  The  islands  really  form 
three  distinct  colonies,  united  under  a  gov- 
emor-in-chief,  who  resides  at  Saint  George's, 
Grenada.  The  Windward  Islands  derive  their 
name  from  their  position,  being  more  exposed 
to  the  trade  winds  than  are  neighboring  islands. 
Sec  Leeward  Ismndb. 

WINE,  the  fermented  juice  of  fruits,  espe- 
cially of  the  grape.  The  juice  of  the  grape 
contains  grape  sugar  already  formed,  and  like 
the  juice  of  the  apple,the  gooseberry,  and  many 
other  fruits,  it  undergoes  fermentation  quite 
readily.  The  quality  of  wine  varies  greatly 
with  different  soib,  care  and  method  of  han- 
dling. The  wines  most  highly  prized  are  still 
produced  exclusively  in  Europe,  although  the 
California  wine  industry  is  important. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  is  removed  in  a 
crushing  machine  having  two  cylinders  so  far 
apart  that  they  do  not  crush  the  seeds.  The 
vw»l,  or  pulp,  is  fermented  in  huge  vats  of  oak, 
having  a  capacity  of  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  barrels.  When  the  fermentation  has 
reached  the  stage  desired  for  the  particular  sort 
of  wine,  the  juice  is  run  off  into 
called  tuns,  where  it  remains  until  matured. 
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Dry  wines  are  produced  by  allowing  the 
procen  of  fermentation  to  proceed  until  movt 
of  the  grape  sugar  is  turned  to  alcohol.  Sugar 
which  escapes  this  process  gives  to  certain 
wines,  notably  port  wines,  their  sweet,  fruity 
flavor,  and  wines  having  much  sugar  in  them 
are  known  aa  sweet  wines.  Such  wines  as  claret, 
Burgundy,  Rhine  wine  and  Moselle  contain 
little  or  no  sugar,  while  sherry,  Madeira,  port 
and  champagne  contain  from  two  to  seven 
parts  in  a  hundr^.  Light  wines  contain  rela- 
tively little  alcohol— from  seven  to  twelve  parts 
in  one  hundredr~and,  consequently,  are '  less 
intoxicating  than  such  wines  as  port,  which 
contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 
Wines  are  also  called  white  and  red,  red  wines 
being  those  in  which  the  skins  of  the  fruit  have 
not  been  removed  during  fermentation.  The 
chief  vine-growing  countries  are  France,  Spain 
and  Italy. 

Consult  Hlrschfeld's  Tha  Btawtard  Hanibook 
on  Winea  and  Liquor*. 

Related  SnblrelB.     The    reader    may    consult 
the  following  articles  In  theae  volumes; 
Alcoholic  Drinks  Orape 

Claret  Sherry 

WINOED  BULL,  one  of  the  numerous  gro- 
tesque creatures  of  early  Assyrian  sculpture, 
dating  from  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  Winged  Bulls,  with  human  heads, 
were  placed  as  sentinels,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  entroDce  to 
the  Assyrian  pal- 
aces.  These 
guardians  of  the 
gate,  some  of 
which  were  seven- 
teen feet  high, 
were  always  rep- 
resented as  ad- 
vancing. Parts  of 
their  body  stood 
out  from  the 
wall,  the  head 
ad  breut  being  ""^  winoed  Bm.1. 
outride  the  arch,  while  the  wings  were  carved 
on  gigantic  plinths  which  covered  the  wall. 
The  heads  were  crowned  with  high,  priestlike 
tiaras.  The  Winged  Bulls  were  supposed  to 
frighten  away  all  enemies  from  the  dwelling. 

WINOED  LION,  a  bronze  lion  with  nrii^, 
surmounting  one  of  the  two  large  columns  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Piazzetta,  an  extension  of 
Saint  Mark's  Square,  at  Venice,  These  col- 
umns were  brought  to  Venice  from  Syria  in 
1172  aod  erected  in  honor  of  two  patron  saints 
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of  the  city.  The  Winged  Lion,  cast  in  1178,  ia 
the  emblem  of  Saint  Mark ;  the  crocodile, 
which  surmounts  the  second  column,  is  sacred 
to  Saint  Theodore.  The  Lion  of  Saint  Mark 
was  taken  to  France  by  Napoleon  in  1797,  but 
was  restored  Id  1816. 

WINGED  VICTORY,  The,  or  MIKE  OF 
8AM0TERACE,  ni'ke,  sam'otkrays,  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  pieces  of  sculpture,  a  pos- 
session of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris.  The  Winged 
Victory  wtu  discovered  in  1862  on  the  island 
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of  Samothrace,  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  ia  be- 
lieved that  the  Btatue  was  one  ot  many  erected 
by  the  Greeks  in  honor  of  their  successes  in 
war,  to  Nike,  the  goddess  of  victory  and  the 
winged  messenger  ot  Zeus  and  Athene.  The 
goddess  is  represented  as  standing  at  the  prow 
of  a  vessel,  with  her  wings  outstretched.  The 
strong  wind,  which  alternately  wraps  portions 
ot  her  transparent  garment  closely  about  her 
figure  and  then  sways  it  in  the  breeze,  indi- 
cates the  swiftness  ot  the  moving  ship.  When 
the  statue  was  discovered  the  wings  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  and  later  twenty-six  other 
blocks  were  found,  which  proved  to  be  the 
pedestal.    Although  it  is  without  head  or  arms, 
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the  figure  still  gives  an  effect  of  nujeatk 
beauty  and  dignity. 

WIH'IPRED,  "Saint,  a  Welsh  heroine  of  a 
legend  of  the  seventh  century.  The  story  is 
told  that  a  certain  Prince  Caradoc  courted  ha 
unsuccessfully,  and,  in  revenge  for  her  coldness 
towards  him,  cut  oS  her  head.  The  head  rt^ed 
down  the  hill  and  into  the  Church  of  Saint 
Bueno,  and  there  a  sprii^  appeared.  Saint 
Bueno  restored  the  severed  head,  and  the 
maiden  lived  for  many  years  thereafter.  The 
well-known  spring  of  Holywell,  in  E^ngland,  is 
identified  with  the  miraculous  spring  of  the 
legend.  In  1S76  the  Duke  of  Weet^pinster 
leased  the  spring  to  the  corporation  of  Hdywell 
for  a  thousand  years. 

WIHKELRIED,  Kingk"l reed,  Abmou),  in 
Swiss  legends  a  peasant  hero  through  whose 
bravery  Switserland  won  its  independenee. 
Hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  story  runs,  when 
the  Swiss  and  Austriaos  were  fighting  at  Sem- 
pach,  the  former  were  hard  pressed.  Arnold 
Winketried  commanded  his  fellow  soldiers  to 
form  in  wedge-shaped  lines  behind  him,  and 
dashing  boldly  into  the  Austrian  ranks, 
stretched  out  hie  arms,  making  his  body  a  tar- 
get tor  the  hostile  spears.  His  followers  rushed 
into  the  momentary  breach  in  the  line,  and 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  drove  back  the  enemy, 
saving  the  day  for  Switierland  and  thus  seciu- 
it«  its  independence.  Many  years  later  a 
monument  was  erected  on  the  battle  field  to 
the  memory  of  the  fallen  hero.  Since  then  the 
sentry's  cry,  as  he  calls  the  hours  ot  the  ni^t, 
has  been,  "All  is  well ;  remember  Arnold  of 
Winkelried!"  Like  the  story  of  William  Tell, 
this  legend  is  by  many  regarded  as  purely 
mythological,  but  it  well  illustrates  the  coura- 
'geoua  spirit  of  the  Swiss,  who  are  among  the 
bravest  people  of  the  world. 

WINNEBAGO,  wineba'go,  a  North  Ameri- 
can tribe  of  Siouan  Indians,  part  of  whom  live 
on  a  reservation  in  Northeastern  Nebraska. 
The  others  are  found  among  the  whites  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  in  Wisconwi, 
where  in  former  days  the  tribe  bad  its  Bliant- 
holds.  All  told,  the  Winnebsgo  Indiana  are 
fewer  than  2,000  in  number.  Originally  thwe 
Indians  depended  for  food  upon  wild  rice  and 
what  they  obtained  by  hunting  and  fishing- 
They  also  practiced  farming  on  a  small  scale, 
and  knew  how  to  obtain  sugar  from  the  maple- 
The  women  were  skilled  in  dyeing  and  wesv- 
ing.  These  Indians  call  themselves  Hodwt^! 
Winnebago  is  an  Algonquian  name,  applied  to 
them  by  white  men. 
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flHHIPEG,  a  city  in  Manitoba,  the 
capital  of  the  province  and  the  county  town  of 
Selkirk  County.  It  ia  the  largest  city  io  the 
Canadian  West,  and  ia  the  third  city  in  Canada, 
being  exceeded  in  eice  only  by  Montreal  and 
Toronto.  From  a,  little  trading  post  of  250 
people  in  1S70,  it  grew  in  a  brief  period  to  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  America.  In  1901  Winni- 
peg had  42,340  inhabitants;  in  1911  it  had  136,- 
035;  and  in  1916  it  had  163,000.  In  population 
it  ranks  approximately  with  Columbus  and  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Winnipeg  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Red 
River  and  its  chief  tributary,  the  ABsiniboine. 
It  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  Canada, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Chicago  in  the 
United  States.  From  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
north  to  the  international  boundary  on  the 
south  is  a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  Here, 
through  this  narrow  strip  of  the  prairies  must 
pass  all  Canadian  traffic  between  east  and 
west.  Here,  too,  in  olden  days  ran  the  trap- 
pers' routes,  and  to-day  the  railways  follow  the 
same  course.  Thus  it  happens  that  Winnipeg, 
about  midway  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the 
boundary,  is  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  The 
great  Canadian  transcontinental  lines  (the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific)  must  pass  through  the 
city.  From  the  south,  up  the  valley,  come 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 

First,  therefore,  Winnipeg  is  a  railroad  cen- 
ter, and  is  a  division  point  for  all  the  great  rail- 
roads which  enter  it.  The  railway  shops,  either 
in  or  near  the  city,  are  among  its  chief  indus- 


trial establish  meets.  As  a  railroad  center  Win- 
nipeg inevitably  became  a  great  receiving  and 
distributing  point.  Grain  and  other  products 
of  the  West  here  meet  the  coal  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  East.  The  wholesale  trade  of  the 
city  in  normal  times  is  in  eiceae'of  $200,000,000 
a  year.  Winnipeg  is  perhaps  the  greatest  gtBU 
market  in  the  world.  It  also  has  a  large  trade 
in  many  products  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city,  such  as  wool,  flax,  bides,  glass  sands 
and  brick  clays'.  Its  bank  clearings  average  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Winnipeg  should  be- 
come a  manufacturing  center.  At  first  flour 
and  lumber  mills  were  the  only  industrial 
plants,  and  they  are  still  the  most  important, 
but  there  are  now  nearly  500  factories,  produc- 
ing almost  every  conceivable  variety  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Slaughtering  and  packing  meats 
are  large  items,  as  are  also  structural  steel 
and  boilers,  traction  engines  and  other  farm 
machinery,  soap,  breakfast  foods,  clothing, 
tents,  boxes,  cement  and  butter.  The  annual 
output  of  manufactures  ia  about  S100,000,000. 
Electric  power  is  derived  from  a  60,000-horBe- 
power  municipal  plant,  as  well  as  from  a  pri- 
vate power  plant. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  section  around 
old  Fort  Garry,  Winnipeg  is  laid  out  on  regu- 
lar lines.  Main  Street,  the  chief  business 
thoroughfare,  is  the  widest  in  Canada.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  building  and  the 
Union  Station  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways  is  on  Main 
Street,  South,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  depot 
is  on  Main  Street,  North.    On  or  near  Main 
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was  10,132;  in  1916  it  was  12,692  (Federal  esti- 
mate). 

WIRE,  a  long,  thin  rod  of  metal,  usually 
round,  having  a  great  variety  of  industrial  uses. 
Telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  trolley  wires, 
nails,  fences,  various  kinds  of  screening  devices 
and  strings  for  musical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments are  some  of  the  important  articles  manu- 
factured from  wire.  Only  such  metals  as  are 
ductile,  that  is,  have  the  property  of  being 
drawn  out,  are  suitable  for  making  wire;  the 
principal  ones  are  silver,  copper,  iron,  platinum, 
gold  and  aluminum,  with  their  alloys.  Plati- 
num is  employed  for  the  wires  of  extreme  fine- 
ness used  in  telescopes;  such  wires  have  been 
drawn  to  a  diameter  of  one-fifty-thousandth  of 
an  inch. 

Process  of  Manufacture.  Wire  was  once  pro- 
duced by  hammering  metal  laboriously  into 
plates,  which  were  then  cut  into  strips  and 
rounded  by  beating.  Machines  have  now  en- 
tirely superseded  hand  labor.  Steel  or  iron 
billets  are  put  through  a  rolling  process,  from 
which  they  emerge  as  long  rods  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  rods  are  wound 
on  reels  while  still  hot,  and  are  cleansed,  first  in 
a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  and  later  in  water. 

The  making  of  wire  consists  essentially  in 
drawing  such  rods  to  a  still  smaller  diameter, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  putting  them 
through  a  series  of  steel  dies.  The  die  has  the 
shape  of  a  funnel  with  a  round  vent  smaller 
than  the  rod.  The  rod  is  sharpened  at  one  end 
by  hammering,  so  that  it  may  be  run  into  the 
die  much  as  a  strand  or  two  of  thread  is  run 
into  the  eye  of  a  needle.  As  soon  as  it  is 
passed  through  the  die,  the  sharpened  end  is 
seized  with  a  pair  of  pincers  and  drawn  far 
enough  to  be  attached  to  an  upright  drum, 
which  rotates  on  a  vertical  shaft.  This  drum 
is  then  set  in  motion,  and  the  wire  is  pulled 
through  the  die  and  wound  on  the  drum.  The 
process  of  drawing  has  a  tendency  to  harden 
wire,  so  that  it  has  to  be  softened  and  rendered 
less  brittle  by  being  placed  in  cast-iron  pots 
and  subjected  to  heat.  This  process  is  called 
annealing.  Each  time  wire  is  so  annealed  it 
has  a  tendency  to  scale  and  must  be  subjected 
to  an  acid  bath  for  cleaning.  Wire  which  is  to 
be  used  in  making  nails  is  not  softened  in  this 
way,  as  it  would  not  have  sufficient  hardness. 

Steel  cables  having  a  tensile  strength  of  130 
tons  to  the  square  inch  have  been  produced  of 
late  years.  Such  wire  is  hardened  and  tem- 
pered before  being  drawn.  Commercially,  wire 
is  distinguished  by  its  gauge;  it  varies  from 


No.  0000,  which  is  .46  inches,  to  No.  36,  which 
is  .005  inches.  The  shape  may  be  square,  oval, 
fiat,  triangular,  etc.,  but  is  usually  round.  For 
drawing  the  finest  kinds  of  wire,  extremely 
hard  dies  of  diamonds  and  rubies  are  used. 

Much  of  the  wire  used  for  fencing  is  barbed. 
Such  wire  consists  of  two  or  more  wires,  twisted 
together  and  having  short,  thomlike  projections 
at  frequent  intervals,  or  of  a  single  wire  fur- 
nished* with  sharp  points.  It  makes  a  very 
effective  barrier.  Barbed  wire  is  another 
American  invention  which  was  employed  ef- 
fectively by  all  armies  in  the^War  of  the  Na^ 
tions  in  Europe.  It  was  stretched  between  ofH 
posing  trench  systems  in  a  veritable  network, 
to  hinder  or  prevent  an  enemy  attack.  Some- 
times it  was  heavily  charged  with  electricity. 
In  1916  it  was  declared  that  200,000  miles  of 
barbed  wire  had  been  used  within  one  year  for 
this  purpose.  All  wires  used  for  fencing,  to- 
gether with  telephone,  telegraph  and  trolley 
wires,  are  galvanized  to  prevent  rusting  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  (see  Galvanized  Ibon). 

Consult  Smith's  Wire:  Its  Manufacture  and 
Uaea. 

WIRE  GLASS,  a  combination  of  wire  and 
glass  largely  used  in  window  construction  in 
those  parts  of  modem  buildings  most  exposed 
to  danger  of  fire  and  robbery.  The  invention 
of  wire  glass  is  attributed  to  two  men,  Frank 
Shuman  of  Philadelphia  and  Lieon  Appert  of 
France;  they  achieved  practically  the  same  re- 
sult by  different  processes.  The  Appert  process 
consists  of  rolling  one  sheet  of  glass,  laying  the 
meshed  wire  on  it  and  then  rolling  another 
sheet  of  glass  on  the  top,  pressing  the  wire  and 
the  sheets  of  glass  into  one  solid  sheet.  The 
Shuman  process  consists  of  rolling  one  sheet 
of  glass,  into  which  the  wire  netting  is  pressed 
and  rolled.  The  strength  of  the  glass  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  wire,  the 
ingress  of  light  is  not  affected,  and  on  account 
of  its  greater  strength  wire  glass  may  be  safely 
used  where  ordinary  glass  would  be  broken. 

As  a  fire  retardant,  wire  glass  has  particular 
value,  for  if  broken  or  cracked  it  seldom  falls, 
but  holds  its  place,  preventing  the  entrance  of 
air  which  might  fan  the  flames.  Wire  glass 
may  be  finished  smooth  and  polished  to  re- 
semble plate  glass,  or  it  may  be  ribbed,  ^'rough 
rolled,"  or  paned,  according  to  taste.  The  use 
of  wire  glass  is  steadily  increasing  in  all  fire- 
proof buildings  and  effects  a  great  saving  in 
weight  of  material.  It  does  not  present  as  good 
an  appearance  as  ordinary  glass,  so  its  use  is 
limited  to  side  and  rear  windows. 
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TIRELESS  TELEGRAPH,  lefcgraf, 
an  invention  which  many  ecientivte  rank  aa  the 
greatest  marvel  of  inventive  genius,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  wireless  telephone. 
Its  name  properly  defines  it.  It  is  an  electric 
telegraph  which  haa  no  connecting  wires  be- 
tween sending  and  receiving  stations.  The 
electric  impulse  travels  through  the  air  in 
every  direction.  There  is  not  the  secrecy  pos- 
sible that  can  be  commanded  in  messages  over 
telegraph  wires,  for  within  a  given  radius  any 
receiving  instrument  "tuned"  to  receive  wave 
impulses  of  certain  lengths  can  catch  a  wireless 
message.  This  is  explained  later  in  the  present 
article.  This  unavoidable  publicity  is  over- 
come in  necessary  cases  by  the  use  of  code 
words  which  mean  nothing  to  persons  who  (»n- 
not  interpret  them. 

Perfection  in  mechanism,  which  has  resulted 
in  extending  the  area  of  communication,  has 
been  very  rapid.  The  earliest  wireless  device 
could  send  messages  but  a  few  miles,  and  then 
only  under  most  favorable  weather  conditions. 
When  the  first  "wireless"  connection  was  made 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  less  than 
2.000  miles,  the  world  marveled ;  to-day  one 
would  not  be  surprised  at  the  announcement 
that  powerful  impulses  have  been  transmitted 
around  the  world.  Already  messages  from 
Alaska  hdve  been  "picked  up"  at  Key  West, 
Florida,  under  I'ery  favorable  conditions,  and  a 
dispatch  from  Hawaii  has  been  read  at  the 
powerful  station  at  Arlington  Heights,  opposite 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  average  range  for 
equipment  of  the  first  claaa,  however,  is  not 
greater  than  1,000  to  1,500  miles.   Many  instru- 


farther  than  100  mjles. 
(See  comment,  with  illustrotioa  of  Arlingttm 
station,  in  this  article.) 

That  the  art  of  wireless  telegraphy  ia  easily 
mastered  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  cmly 
men  but  thousands  of  boys  not  over  eigjiteen 
years  of  age  have  installed  systems  in  their 
homes  and  have  become  expert  opeiaton. 
When  the  War  of  the  Nations  involved  the 
United  States,  in  April,  1917,  the  government 
was  obliged  to  order  all  private  systems  dis- 
mantled in  order  that  official  secreta  mi^t  not 
reach  enemy  sympathisers.    It  was  found  that 
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( 4 )   Battery 

nearly  200  private  stations  existed  in  Chiog^ 

Description  of  Eqnlpmeot.  The  aimpM 
form  of  wireless  tel^raph  sending  equipciwat 
consists  of  an  induction  coil  (spark  coil)  «it^ 
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one  knob  connected  to  an  aerial,  or  overhead, 
wire  and  the  other  knob  connected  by  a  nire 
to  the  ground  or  to  metal  pipes,  such  as  gas 
pipes,  leading  into  the  ground.  A  battery  or 
other  source  of  electric  current  must  be  con- 
nected to  the  primary  winding  of  the  induction 
coil,  and  a  key,  such  as  a  telegraph  key,  used 
for  making  and  breaking  the  circuit.  The  sim- 
plest wireless  receiving  set  consists  of  an  elec- 
tric circuit  in  which  a  battery  current  flows 
through  some  form  of  detector  (see  below) 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  electric  waves.  There 
must  be  in  the  battery  circuit  some  instrument, 
such  as  a  telephone  receiver,  which  will  produce 
a  Bound  when  the  current  is  made  stronger  or 
weaker.  A  simple  outfit  Buch  as  described 
above  can  be  used  to  send  messages  a  mite  or 
more  even  with  a  small  spark  coil, 

A  small  but  complete  wireless  telegraph  sta- 
tion which  may  be  built  at  home  consists  of 
the  parts  named  above,  with  a  switch  arranged 
to  throw  the  aerial  into  the  sending  or  receiving 
circuit  as  desired.  The  receiving  and  transmit- 
ting apparatus 
cannot  be  con- 
nected  to  the 
aerial  and  ground 

time,  because  the 
powerful  currents 
of  the  transmitter 
would  injure  the 
receiver.  A  sys- 
tem has  been  de- 
vised for  enabling 
the  operator  to 
send  and  receive 
at  the  same  time. 
In  this  system  the 
transmitting  key 
is  provided  with  a  second  set  of  contacts,  so 
that  between  the  dots  and  dashes  the  aerial  and 
ground  wires  are  automatically  connected  to  the 
receiving  apparatus.  This  is  called  a  "breaking- 
in-system,"  because  it  enables  an  operator  to 
"break-in"  when  receiving  a  message  without 
waiting  until  the  message  is  completed  and  ask 
to  have  certain  parts  repeated. 

The  more  powerful  the  spark  coil  and  the 
higher  the  aerial  the  farther  a  message  can  be 
sent.  Ad  amateur  can  usually  receive  messages 
from  a  much  greater  distance  than  that  over 
which  he  can  send,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
simpler  matter  and  less  expensive  to  set  up  a 
long-distance  receiving  set  than  it  is  to  set  up  a 
long-distance  sending  outfit. 
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Detectors.  The  detector  is  the  part  of  a  re- 
ceiving outfit  that  is  sensitive  to  electric  waves. 
Various  forms  of  detectors  are  employed,  and 
of  these  the  following  are  most  generally  used: 

The  erj/Bttd  detector  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  efficient.  Ciystals  of  silicon  are. 
among  those 
commonly  used. 
The  crystal  is 
placed  between 
two  metal  elec- 
trodes, the  con- 
tact between  the 
crystal  and  one 
of  the  metals  be- 
ing loose,  a  screw 
being  used  to 
regulate  the 
pressure  of  this 
loose  contact. 
The  electric  wave 
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(1)  Secondary  terminal 
(Z)  Secondary  terminal 
( 3 )   Primary 
( 4  >   AdJustiiiK  screw 


a  rapid  sui^ng  back 
and  forth  of  electricity  through  the  aerial  and 
through  the  detector.  This  is  called  an  otdlla- 
(ton.  It  is  a  form  of  alternating  current.  While 
the  electricity  is  surging  back  and  forth,  tryii^ 
to  go  first  in  one  direction  then  in  the  (^posite 
through  the  detector,  the  crystal  then  per- 
mits the  electric  charge  to  go  through  in  one 
direction  and  refuses  to  permit  it  to  go  in  the 
opposite  diiECtion.  Thus  the  current  becomes 
direct,  flowing  only  in  one  direction,  but  is  not 
a  uniform  current.  It  is  pulsating,  flowing  and 
then  ceasing  to  flow  with  each  wave.  If  this 
pulsating  current  flows  through  a  telephone 
receiver  it  causes  a  buizing  sound.  The  oscil- 
lation could  not  directly  afFect  the  receiver, 
because  it  is  of  such  high  frequency  that  it 
would  be  choked  out  by  self-induction  in  the 
coils  of  the  receiver,  but  there  is  no  choking 
effect  with  the  direct  pulsating  current.  Some 
crystals  that  are  used  are  silicon,  carborundum, 
iron  pjrites,  copper  pyrites,  galena  and  lindte. 
The  siUcon  detector  is  one  of  the  best. 

The  coherer  is  the  form  of  detector  first  used 
by  Marconi.  The  coherer  consists  of  two  metal 
plugs,  preferably  of  silver,  fitted  in  a  glass  tube 
with  a  small  space  between  them,  this  space 
being  filled  with  fine  filings  of  nickel  and  silver. 
Wires  for  electrical  connection  lead  out  from 
the  plugs.  The  air  is  pumped  out  of  the  tube, 
and  the  tube  is  sealed.  The  electric  oscillations 
set  up  by  the  electric  waves  cause  the  filings  to 
cohere,  or  cling  together  more  closely.  Instead 
of  one  loose  contact,  as  in  the  crystal  detector, 
we  DOW  have  many  loose  contacts  between  the 
filings.     A  battery  current  flows  through  the 
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coherer.  When  the  filings  cohere  the  effect  is 
Hke  that  of  tightening  any  loose  contact — ^the 
current  becomes  stronger.  Thus,  when  the 
electric  waves  pass  over  the  instrument  the 
coherer  causes  the  battexy  current  to  become 


COHERER 
(o)  Electrode;   (b)   flUngs ;   (c)  electrode. 

stronger.  A  tapper  then  jars  the  filings  so  that 
they  are  loosened  again  and  the  battery  cur- 
rent becomes  weaker,  becomes,  in  fact,  prac- 
tically no  current.  The  coherer  thus  acts  prac- 
tically as  a  "make-and-break"  in  the  battery 
circuit,  the  "make-and-break"  being  operated 
by  the  electric  waves.  The  battery  current  can 
be  made  to  operate  a  telegraph  sounder  or  to 
produce  a  clicking  sound  in  a  telephone  re- 
ceiver. 

Electrolytic  detectors  are  those  that  depend 
on  electrolysis.  There  are  two  principal  forms, 
the  DeForest  and  the  Fessenden,  named  for 
their  inventors: 

The  DeForest  detector  consists  of  a  tube 
containing  two  metal  plugs  or  electrodes,  and 
between  the  electrodes  a  paste  of  litharge  and 
glycerine  or  vaseline  mixed  with  water  or  alco- 
hol and  a  few  metal  filings.  This  detector  acts 
in  the  opposite  way  from  a  coherer.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  good  connection  is 
made  by  electrolysis,  the  electrodes  being  con- 


RECEIVING  APPARATUS 


(5)  Atrial 
(  6 )   Copper  plate  In 
ground 


( 1 )  Receivers  for  ears 

(2)  Detector 
(8)   Fixed  Condenser 
(4)   Loose  coupler 

nected  by  a  "lead  tree"   (see  Electbolysis). 
Xbe  electric  waves  break  this  connection. 

electrolytic  detector  used  in  the  Fessen- 

of  two  fine  platinum  wires 

lid.     Nitric  ^id  has  been 

ig.    The  wires  and  the 


acid  form  an  electrolytic  cell,  to  which  a  bat- 
tery is  connected.  The  acid  quickly  stope  the 
battexy  current,  probably  on  account  of  polari- 
zation. The  electric  waves  cause  a  sudden 
rush  of  the  battexy  current  through  the  acid. 

The  magnetic  detector  used  in  the  Marconi 
system  was  invented  by  Marconi.  In  this  de- 
tector a  band  made  of  fine  iron  wire'  is  kept 
running  on  two  wooden  pulleys  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  inches  per  second.  Two  horseshoe 
magnets  with  two  like  poles  together  (as  two 
north  poles)  are  supported  above  one  side  of 
this  band.  Directly  beneath  the  two  magnet 
poles  just  mentioned  the  wire  band  runs 
through  a  glass  tube.  On  this  glass  tube  are 
wound  two  coils  of  wire.  One  of  these  coils  is 
connected  to  the  aerial  and  the  ground;  the 
other  is  coxmected  to  a  telephone  receiver. 
The  wire  is  magnetized  by  the  action  of  the 
horseshoe  magnets  as  it  travels  along. 

We  should  expect  to  find  a  south  magnet 
pole  directly  beneath  the  two  north  poles  of 
the  magnets.  This  would  be  so  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  requires  a  little  time  to  mag- 
netize iron;  therefore,  by  the  time  this  part  of 
the  wire  becomes  a  south  pole  it  has  traveled  a 
little  beyond  the  magnets. 

Now,  suppose  the  electric  waves  pass  over 
the  aerial.     An  oscillation,  that  is,  a  rapidly 
alternating  current,  is  produced  in  the  aerial 
and  in  the  coil  to  which  it  is  coimected.    This 
rapidly  alternating  current  has  the  same  e£fect 
on  the  iron  as  a  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer 
would  have  (see  Magnet  and  Magnetism).  It 
shakes  up  the  molecules  of  iron  so  that  the 
iron  quickly  takes  on  the  magnetism  induced 
by  the  horseshoe  magnets.    The  south  pole  in 
the  wire  then  jumps  back  to  a  position  directly 
beneath  the  north  poles  of  the  magnets;  thus, 
the  electric  waves  cause  a  change  in  the  mag- 
netism of  the  iron  wire.     Now  the  coU  con- 
nected to  the  telephone  receiver  feels  this  mag- 
netic change,  and  a  current  is  induced  in  this 
coil  (see  Induction,  Electmc),  and  this  current 
flowing   through   the   receiver  causes  a  click- 
When  the  waves  cease  the  south  pole  in  the 
wire  jumps  back  to  its  former  position  and  an- 
other click  is  produced. 

Another  form  of  detector,  the  glowlamp  de- 
tector, is  described  under  Wireless  Tki^hokb- 

Aerials.  The  aerial  consists  of  a  wire  or  a 
number  of  wires  suspended  in  the  air,  hence  its 
name.  It  is  in  the  aerial  that  an  electric  surg- 
ing, or  an  electric  oscillation,  is  set  up  by  the 
electric  waves.  The  aerial  furnishes  a  largfi 
conducting  surface  to  catch  the  waves  in  i^ 
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ceiving  and  a  large  surface  •  from  which  the 
waves  go  out  in  sending.  A  common  form  of 
aerial  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  is  the 
horizontal  form,  and  is  used  on  ships  and  on 
land  when  it  can  be  placed  on  a  high  elevation, 
such  as  the  roof  of  a  tall  building. 


A  COMMON  FORM  OF  AERIAL 

Four  or  five  wires  are  commonly  used  for  a 
horizontal  aerial.  The  leading-in  wire  may  be 
connected  either  to  the  middle  or  to  one  end 
of  the  horizontal  wires.  Vertical  aerials  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  wires  supported  by 
high  towers  are  used  by  some  wireless  stations 
for  long  distance  signalling.  The  greater  the 
height  of  the  aerial  the  greater  is  the  distance 
through  which  the  station  can  operate.  Mar- 
coni in  his  early  experiments  thought  that 
dt)ubling  the  height  of  the  aerial  made  the 
sending  distance  four  times  as  great,  but  later 
found  that  this  does  not  quite  hold  true  for 
great  heights.  Aerials  are  usually  made  of 
strands  of  phosphor-bronze  wire,  but  for  ama- 
teur work  No.  12  copper  wire  can  be  used. 
The  wires  must  be  insulated  at  all  supporting 
points. 

Spark  Coils.  The  spark  coil  used  in  wireless 
telegraphy  is  an  induction  coil.  Induction  coils 
for  wireless  telegraphy  have  the  secondary 
winding  of  larger  wire  than  other  induction 
coils,  such,  for  example,  d^s  those  used  in  pro- 
ducing X-rays.    The  secondary  winding,  there- 
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fore,  has  less  resistance  than  in  other  induction 
coils,  permitting  a  stronger  flow  of  electricity 
with  each  discharge  and  producing  what  is 
known  as  a  "hot  spark."  This  means  that  for 
a  given  length  of  spark  more  energy  is  given 


off  than  with  other  kinds  of  induction  coil. 
The  length  of  spark  depends  on  voltage  only. 
If  the  reader  will  recall  that  electric  power 
equals  volts  times  amperes,  he  will  see  that 
since  the  spark  coil  used  in  wireless  telegraphy 
has  higher  amperage  it  has  more  power  for  the 
same  voltage,  that  is,  for  the  same  length  of 
spark,  than  other  induction  coils.  Both  high 
voltage  and  high  amperage  are  used  in  coils  for 
wireless  telegraphy. 

Transformers.  For  long  distance  signalling, 
for  example,  signalling  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  spark  coil  operated  by  means  of  a 
current  from  a  battery  does  not  furnish  suflS- 
cient  power.  For  such  work  an  alternating 
current  and  a  transformer  are  required.  Alter- 
nating current  with  an  electromotive  force  of 
about  2,000  volts  is  supplied  to  the  primary  of 
the  transformer,  and  the  secondary  gives  out 
an  electromotive  force  of  20,000  volts  or  more. 
The  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  constitute 
the  spark  gap. 

Interrupters.  The  interrupter  for  wireless 
telegraphy  must  work  at  high  speed,  and  the 
break  must  be  as  nearly  instantaneous  as  pos- 
sible. The  spring  internipter  used  with  the 
experimental  induction  coil  does  not  meet  re- 
quirements except  for  coils  under  two-inch 
spark ;  a  double  spring  interrupter  may  be  used 
for  somewhat  higher  power.  Generally  the  in- 
terrupter is  separate  from  the  coil.  There  are  a 
number  of  interrupters  in  which  a  small  electric 
motor  operates  the  contacts.  The  electrolytic 
interrupter  consists  of  a  platinum  anode  and  a 
lead  cathode,  dipping  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  water.  As  the  current  flows  through 
the  acid,  bubbles  of  hydrogen  collection  the 
platinum,  stopping  the  current.  The  bubbles 
then  disappear,  allowing  the  current  to  flow. 
With  high  voltage  this  operation  takes  place 
and  is  repeated  very  rapidly. 

A  number  of  different  forms  of  mercury  in- 
terrupters are  in  use,  and  these  depenc^  on  the 
fact  that  mercury  is  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
A  jet  of  mercury  strikes  a  metal  plate,  and  the 
interruptions  are  produced  by  the  metal  plate 
moving  out  of  contact  with  the  jet  of  mercury. 

Interrupters  are  used,  of  course,  only  when  a 
direct  current  is  used  for  the  primary  coil. 
When  an  alternating  current  is  used  in  the  pri- 
mary no  interrupter  is  needed,  for  the  alterna- 
tions of  current  in  the  primary  take  the  place 
of  the  interrupter. 

Condensers.  Condensers  are  included  in 
every  wireless  equipment  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  spark.    The  con- 
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denser  ie  connected  acrosB  tbe  spark  gap.  Glass 
is  the  substance  most  commonly  used  ae  the 
dielectric  between  the  metal  plates  of  the  cod- 
deneer.  The  most  common  form  of  condenser 
in  which  glass  is  used  is  the  Leyden  jar.  An- 
other form  consists  of  glass  plates  coated  with 
tin  [oil  and  placed  in  a  suitable  rack. 

Tuning.  Every  electric  spark  sends  out 
waves  of  a  definite  length;  the  length  of  the 
waves  depends  aa  the  size  of  the  spark  coil 
used  and  on  the  amount  of  capacity  in  the  cir- 
cuit. A  tuned  receiving  set  receives  waves  of 
oae  length,  but  is  not  aSected  by  waves  of 
other  lengths. 

A  violin  may  be  used  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  meant  by  tuning.  If  two  violins  are 
fastened  firmly  on  a  table  near  to  each  other 
and  a  string  of  one  is  vigorously  bowed,  the 
string  of  the  same  pitch  on  the  other  violin 
will  be  set  in  vibration  and  give  out  a  sound. 
The  sound  vibrations  traveling  through  the 
table  set  in  vibration  one  string,  and  only  one, 
on  the  second  violin,  because  only  one  of  those 
strings  is  in  tune  with  the  string  that  is  being 
bowed.  If  the  second  violin  has  no  string  in 
tune  with  the  string  of  the  first  it  will  not  re- 
ceive the  message,  and  there  will  be  no  re- 
sponding sound.  It  is  the  same  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  receiving  instrument  must  be 
in  tune  with  the  sending  instrument;  that  is, 
it  must  be  of  tbe  same  pitch,  or  respond  to 
waves  of  the  same  length  aa  those  of  the  send- 
ing instrument. 

There  are  "untuned"  receiving  circuits.  These 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  tuning  fork  and  a  table. 


If  a  tuning  fork  is  struck  and  placed  on  a  table 
^Vbile  it  is  vibrating,  the  table  will  give  out  a 
i  sound  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of  the 
>  matter  what  pitch  it  may  be.     The 
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table  does  not  have  to  be  tuned.  The  vib»- 
tions  of  the  table  are  called  forced  vibratiooB, 
because  the  tuning  fork  forces  the  table  to  vi- 
brate in  unison  with  itself.  Some  receiving  gela 
are  like  the  table;  they  do  not  require  tuning, 
and  their  vibrations  are  forced  vibrations. 

A  lumng  coil  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting the  receiving  instruments  to  the  same 
wave  length  as  the  sending  instruments.  A 
tunii^  coil  is  used  also  in  connection  with  the 
sending  device,  to  regulat*  tiie  length  of  wave 
sent  out.  The  tuning  coil  for  receiving  con- 
sists of  many  turns  of  fine  wire;  the  one  for 
sending  consists  of  a  few  turns  of  very  heavy 
wire,  and  is  usually  called  simply  a  helix.  Sid- 
ing contacts  are  used  to  throw  more  or  fewer 
turns  of  tbe  coil  into  the  circuit.  The  length 
of  wave  is  increased 'by  throwing  more  turns 
of  wire  into  the  circuit.  This  increases  the 
self-induction  of  the  circuit. 

Two  circuits  are  in  tune  when  they  are 
adapted  to  send  and  receive  waves  of  the  same 
length.  If  a  wireless  operator  discovers  that 
the  signals  which  be  receives  from  a  certain 
station  are  weak,  he  may  find  that  by  length- 
ening or  shortening  his  aerial  the  signals  will 
be  stronger ;  with  this  length  of  aerial  his  re- 
ceiving circuit  would  be  in  tune  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  sending  station.  It  would  be  ineoo- 
venieot  to  lengthen  or  shorten  tbe  aerial  every 
time  he  wished  to  tune  his  circuit  with  th»t 
of  a  different  station.  To  avoid  this  difficulty 
the  tuning  cod  is  used.  Introducing  more  tutu 
of  the  tuning  coil  into  the  circuit  has  the  suae 
eSect  as  lengthening  the  aerial  so  that  longer 
waves  can  be  received.  This  effect  is  due  to 
self-induction.  Increasing  the  self-induction 
increases  the  wave  length.  The  aerial  also  hu 
a  certain  capacity,  like  the  capacity  of  a  eon- 
denser.  Tbe  length  of  the  naves  depenib  t^ 
both  the  self-induction  and  tbe  capacity  of  tbe 
circuit.  If  the  capacity  is  increased  then  to  re- 
tain the  same  wave  length  the  self-indu<!tioD 
must  be  correspondingly  reduced.  To  produce 
the  same  wave  length  tbe  product  of  seif-imiiw 
tion  and  capacity  must  be  kept  the  same. 

Codes.  Two  codes  are  in  use  in  wirelM 
telegraphy,  the  Morse  and  the  CoDtioeDUf' 
The  Continental  code  is  used  in  Great  firiUis 
and  its  colonies  and  by  all  D4%aD  liners  en^ 
those  that  ply  the  American  coast.  TTie  Moiw 
code  is  used  in  the  United  States.  Tbe  t« 
codes  are  given  in  the  article  TELanAFS. 

Electric  Waves  and  Tlieii  Diacovery.  IJ^ 
and  electric  waves  are  alike,  except  that  tito- 
trie  waves  are  longer  than  light  waTCS.    1^ 
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ends  to  the  earth  electric  wavea  as  well 
ht  waves,  but  we  are  blind  so  iar  aa  elec- 
avee  are  concerned;  our  eyea  cannot  per- 
them.  Such  wavee  are  Beat  out  not  only 
le  SUD  but  by  eveiy  stroke  of  lightninB 
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Uses  of  Wiieleu  Telegraphy.  Perhaps  the 
moat  important  use  of  wirelees  telegraphy  is 
that  of  sending  messages  across  the  sea  and  to 
and  from  ships  at  aea.  In  saving  life  in  disas- 
ters at  sea  by  calling  relief  to  sinking  vessels 
wireleaa  telegraphy  has  been  of  sen'ice  beyond 
estimation.  The  disasters  to  the  Republic, 
the  Titamc,  the  Monroe  and  the  Empre»»  of 
Ireland  serve  as  recent  instancea  in  which  the 
loss  of  life  would  have  been  more  appalling 
but  for  the  call  of  distress  heard  over  leagues 
of  stormy  seas.  It  is  used  also  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  sending  commercial  messages  overland. 
This  is  true  particularly  between  important  cen- 
ters, to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  wire  tele- 
graph service,  and  after  storms,  when  telegraph 
wires  are  down.  Another  important  use  of  the 
wireless  telegraph  is  the  combination  of  the 
wireless  with  an  aeroplane.  The  aeroplane  car- 
ries an  aviator  and  a  wireless  operator.  In  the 
War  of  the  Nations  aeroplanes  so  equipped  ob- 
Ber\-ed  the  enemy  and  kept  commanding  offi- 
cer informed  as  to  his  movements.  %xa. 

Consult  Plerce'B  PHnctplet  of  wiroJew  feJep- 
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every  spark  from  an  electric  machine  or 
ition  coil ;  yet  for  centuries  men  did  not 
'  of  the  existence  of  this  peculiar  kind  of 
It  was  James  Clerk  Maxwell  in  England 
first  stated  that  there  are  such  waves,  yet 
irell  was  unable  to  detect  them.  He  could 
prove  by  mathematics  that  such  waves 
.  and  that  they  travel  with  the  same  speed 
^t.  It  was  Heinrich  Herts,  in  Germany, 
first  invented  a  detector  to  reveal  these 
s  to  the  human  eye  and  ear.  The  detector 
I  by  Herts  was  the  beginning  of  wireless 
rsphy,  though  like  the  beginning  of  moat 
itions  it  was  too  crude  for  practical  use. 
coherer  described  above  was  invented  by 
ird  Branly  in  Fans  in  1890.  In  1894  Mar- 
in Italy  b^^  his  experiments  which  led 
e  practical  wireless  telegraph. 


Induction  Coll 
1/eyden  Jar 

Magnet  and  Magnetism 
Telegraph,  subhead 
ThB  Codet 


Battery 

Current.  Electric 
Electricity 
Electrode 
Electrolysis 
Induction.  Electric 

WIRELESS  TELEPHONE,  teVejohn,  a  de- 
vice by  which  the  sounds  uttered  by  the  hu- 
man voice  can  be  transmitted  hundreds  of 
miles  without  any  medium  of  transmission  ex- 
cept the  air.  To  be  told  that  a  person  in  pos- 
session of  the  proper  mechanism  may  in  any 
place  of  his  choosing  converse  with  a  friend 
similarly  eqtiipped,  wherever  he  may  be,  within 
reasonable  distance,  seems  like  a  fairy  tale. 
Yet  the  feat  has  been  accomplished.  Much  of 
the  pioneer  work  in  the  development  of  this 
device  is  to  the  credit  of  Guglielmo  Marconi. 

One  method  of  producing  electric  waves  suit- 
able for  wireless  telephony  is  by  means  of  an 
electric  are.  The  arc  is  operated  by  a  direct 
current  and  takes  the  place  of  the  spark  gap 
of  the  wireless  telegraph  (which  see),  but  a 
special  arrangement  is  needed  to  cause  an  elec- 
tric arc  to  send  out  electric  waves.  A  con- 
denser and  a  coil  having  self-induction  (see 
Current,  ELCoraic)  must  be  connected  across 
the  terminals  of  the  arc.  The  theory  is  that 
when  the  circuit  is  completed  across  the  arc 
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electricity  rushes  into  the  condenser  to  charge 
it;  some  of  the  current  is  thus  taken  away 
from  the  arc  by  the  condenser.  When  the  con- 
denser is  fully  charged  it  discharges  back 
through  the  arc,  and  thus  electricity  surges 
back  and  forth  into  and  out  of  the  condenser 
and  likewise  across  the  arc.  This  surging  back 
and  forth  of  electricity  is  called  an  oacillation, 
and  every  electric  oscillation  sends  out  waves 
in  the  ether  (see  ELBcrrRiaTY) .  The  waves  in 
this  instance  are  uniform,  because  the  oscilla- 
tions are  equal  in  every  respect.  Such  an  arc 
produces  a  musical  note  and  is,  therefore,  some- 
times called  a  singing  arc;  since  it  is  used  in 
the  transmission  of  speech,  it  is  also  called  a 
speaking  arc. 

Early  Attempts.  An  early  form  of  wireless 
telephone  employed  the  speaking  arc,  with  a 
reflector  which  projected  the  light  of  the  arc 
like  the  beam  of  a  searchlight.  Along  this 
beam  of  light  speech  was  transmitted,  that  is, 
the  beam  of  light  transmitted  the  impulses 
which  reproduced  the  speech.  The  receiving 
device  consisted  of  a  number  of  strips  of  sele- 
nium (an  element  whose  electrical  resistance 
is  changed  by  the  action  of  light),  a  telephone 
receiver  and  a  battery.  As  the  light  from  the 
speaking  arc  fell  upon  the  selenium  the  battery 
current  varied  in  strength  to  correspond  with 
the  changes  in  the  sound  from  the  arc.  This 
changing  current  produced  the  same  sounds  in 
the  receiver.  Speech  could  be  transmitted  by 
this  means  as  far  as  a  beam  from  a  searchlight 
could  be  projected. 

While  the  earlier  wireless  telephones  used  a 
beam  of  light,  the  m(xlem  wireless  telephone 
makes  use  of  a  stream  of  electric  waves  which 
are  like  light  waves  in  every  respect  except 
that  they  are  longer.  The  short  light  waves  can 
be  used  only  for  short  distances  because  they 
are  checked  by  many  objects  through  which 
the  longer  electric  waves  can  readily  pass.  For 
example,  electric  waves  can  go  through  a  brick 
wall,  but  light  cannot  do  so. 

Theory  of  the  Wireless  Telephone.  The 
number  of  oscillations  per  second  produced  by 
the  musical  arc  varies  from  about  75,0(X)  to 
100,000.  An  equal  number  of  electric  waves  go 
out  from  the  antenna,  or  aerial,  in  all  directions. 
At  the  receiving  station  these  waves  produce 
oscillations  in  the  receiving  antenna  similar 
to  those  of  the  sending  antenna.  The  oscil- 
lations at  the  receiving  station  pass  through 
coil  of  a  telephone  receiver.  Whenever  an 
ic  oscillation,  that  is,  an  alternating  cur- 
passes  through  the  coil  of  a  telephone 


receiver  it  causes  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate; 
hence,  the  continuous  stream  of  electric  waves 
produces  vibrations  in  the  receiver,  but  they 
are  so  rapid  that  they  produce  no  sound  that 
can  be  heard.  The  reason  is  that  the  human 
ear  cannot  hear  a  sound  which  consists  of  more 
than  about  20,000  vibrations  per  second,  while 
the  musical  arc  gives  out,  as  has  been  stated, 
75,000  or  more  electric  oscillations  per  second.. 
The  stream  of  electric  waves  going  out  from 
the  sending  station  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
the  electric  current  which  flows  along  the  line 
of  the  wire  telephone. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Contrasted.    In  the 
wire  telegraph  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken 
for  every  dot  or  dash,  so  the  telegraph  current 
may  be  called  an  interrupted  current,  the  key 
making  and  breaking  the  circuit.    On  the  con- 
trary the  telephone  current  is  not  interrupted. 
When  a  person  is  talking  over  the  wire  tele- 
phone a  current  (alternating)  must  flow  con- 
stantly over  the  line  wire.    The  sound  of  the 
voice  does  not  make  and  break  the  circuit,  but 
it  changes  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the 
rate  of  alternation.    There  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  wireless  telegraph  and  the 
wireless  telephone.     In  the  wireless  telegraph 
the  stream  of  electric  waves  is  interrupted  for 
every  dot  or  dash,  while  in  the  wireless  tele- 
phone the  stream  of  electric  waves  flows  con- 
stantly when  the  telephone  is  in  service.    The 
sound  of  the  voice  varies  the  strength,  the  form 
and  the  length  of  the  waves.    Just  as  the  alter- 
nating current  in  the  wire  telephone  varies  in 
strength  and  rate  of  vibration  to  correspond  to 
all  the  variations  in  the  voice,  so  does  the 
stream  of  electric  waves  of  the  wireless  tele- 
phone vary  in  form,  strength  and  number  per 
second,  to  correspond  to  all  the  variations  in 
quality,  loudness  and  pitch  of  the  voice. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  transmitters 
of  the  wireless  telegraph  and  of  the  wireless 
telephone  differ.  The  spark  coil  of  the  wireless 
telegraph  sends  out  an  interrupted  stream  of 
electric  waves;  each  spark  discharge  sends  out 
a  stream  of  waves  that  fade  out,  as  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  which  when  struck  once,  gradually 
dies  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  waves  from 
the  speaking  arc  do  not  fade  out,  but  continue 
of  the  same  strength  as  long  as  the  current 
flows  across  the  arc,  except  as  their  strength  w 
varied  by  the  sound  of  the  voice  acting  upon 
the  transmitter. 

Each  spark  of  the  wireless  telegraph  epi^ 
coil  consists  m  reality  of  a  series  of  sparks. 
When  the  key  is  pressed  the  inteirupter 
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makes  and  breaks  the  circuit,  or,  if  a  trans- 
former is  used,  the  alternations  produce  a  cor- 
responding effect,  for  at  the  end  of  each  alter- 
nation the  current  dies  down  to  zero.  At  each 
interruption  or  reversal  of  the  primary  current 

FIGURES  A  AND  B 

the  electric  waves  that  are  being  sent  out  die 
down  to  zero.  This  may  happen  with  an  ordi- 
nary spark  coil  a  hundred  or  more  times  a  sec- 
ond; there  would  be  just  that  many  interrufH 
tions  to  the  sound  of  the  voice  if  a  person  were 
to  attempt  to  use  a  spark  coil  for  wireless 
telephony. 

The  electric  waves  sent  out  by  a  spark  coil 
or  transformer  may  be  represented  by  a  broken 
wave  line,  as  in  a  in  the  illustration.  The  waves 
of  the  speaking  arc  are  uniform  and  uninter- 
rupted, as  in  6.  While  the  electric  oscillations 
produce  vibrations  in  the  receiver  that  are  so 
rapid  that  the  ear  cannot  detect  them,  the 
sound  of  the  voice  modifies  these  oscillations 
so  that  they  produce  slower  vibrations  in  the 
receiver.     In  the  illustration  d  represents  the 
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FIGURES  C,  D,  E 

sound  waves  and  e  the  electric  waves  as  modi- 
fied by  the  sound  waves.  If  the  interrupted 
waves  of  the  spark  coil  were  used  to  transmit 
speech,  the  sound  would  also  be  interrupted,  as 
shown  in  6. 

The  Transmitter.  The  carbon  granule  or  mi- 
crophone transmitter  (see  Telephone)  is  used 
in  nearly  all  systems '  of  wireless  telephony ; 
this  is  the  same  form  of  transmitter  as  that 
used  in  the  wire  telephone.  The  oscillations 
produced  by  the  speaking  arc  flow  through  the 
carbon  granules  as  the  battery  current  flows 
through  the  carbon  granules  of  the  wire  tele- 
phone transmitter.  When  a  person  speaks  into 
the  transmitter  the  diaphragm  which  presses 
against  the  carbon  granules  is  set  in  vibration. 
As. the  diaphragm  vibrates,  it  varies  the  pres- 
sure on  the  carbon  granules.  When  the  pres- 
sure is  increased  a  'stronger  charge  can  surge 
through  the  carbon  granules ;  when  the  pressure 


is  reduced  the  oscillations  are  made  weaker. 
The  transmitter,  therefore,  acts  in  the  same 
way  toward  the  electric  oscillations  as  the  wire 
telephone  transmitter  acts  toward  the  battery 
current  which  flows  through  it.  As  the  oscilla^ 
tions  are  made  alternately  stronger  and  weaker 
by  the  sound  waves  acting  upon  the  diaphragm, 
the  electric  waves  going  out  from  the  aerial 
are  alternately  stronger  and  weaker,  and  the 
changes  in  the  electric  waves  correspond  per- 
fectly to  the  sound  waves.  This  stream  of  elec- 
tric waves  changing  with  the  sound  of  the  voice 
transmits  the  message  as  does  the  alternating 
current  in  the  wire  telephone. 

It  is  probable  that  the  electric  oscillations 
set  up  in  the  earth  by  the  transmitter  aid  in 


TRANSMITTING  SYSTEM 
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mitter 
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producing  the  effect  upon  the  receiver,  both  in 
wireless  telegraphy  and  wireless  telephony.  The 
grounding  of  the  wires  at  both  stations  is  nec- 
essary for  long-distance  transmission,  and  the 
condition  of  the  earth  between  the  two  sta- 
tions, whether  moist  or  dry,  has  a  marked  ef- 
fect on  the  transmission. 

The  power  required  for  the  wireless  tele- 
phone is  much  greater  than  for  the  wire  tele- 
phone. The  reason  is  that  with  wireless  trans- 
mission the  electric  energy  goes  out  in  all 
directions  and  much  of  it  is  lost.  Because  so 
much  greater  power  is  required  a  specially  con- 
structed transmitter  must  be  used,  one  that 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  strong  currents  that 
surge  through  it. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  assumed 
that  the  oscillations  from  the  arc  flow  through 
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the  transmitter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  most 
systems  the  oscillations  from  the  arc  flow 
through  the  primary  coil  of  a  transformer,  and 
the  oscillations  from  the  secondary  coil  flow 
through  the  transmitter  and  the  antenna.  The 
transformer  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
electric  pressure  which  produces  the  oscilla- 
tions. 

Detectors.  A  receiver  of  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  wire  telephone  is  used,  but  there 
must  be  in  the  circuit  with  the  receiver  a 
detector  which  is  sensitive  to  the  strength  or 
amplitude  of  the  electric  waves.  A  coherer  can- 
not be  used  because  if  such  a  detector  responds 
at  all  it  produces  the  same  effect  for  weak  as 
for  strong  waves. 

Glowlamp  Detectors.  A  very  sensitive  de- 
tector which  is  used  in  most  wireless  telephone 
systems  is  in  the  form  of  a  glowlamp.  A  sim- 
ple experiment  illustrates  the  principle  of  this 
detector.  If  a  gas  flame  is  made  part  of  the 
circuit  of  an  electric  battery  and  the  circuit 
includes  also  an  induction  coil  connected  to  a 
telephone  receiver,  then  when-  a  stream  of  elec- 
tric waves  comes  along  there  is  a  click  in  the 
receiver.  The  waves  change  the  resistance  of 
the  flame  and  so  change  the  strength  of  the 
current.  The  heated  gas  in  the  flame  responds 
to  the  electric  waves. 

The  Fleming  oscillation  valve  and  the  De- 
Forest  audion  are  the  most  common  forms  of 
glowlamp  detectors.  In  each  of  these  the  small 
amount  of  gas  remaining  in  an  incandescent 
bulb  takes  the  place  of  the  flame  in  the  ex- 
periment described  above.  In  addition  to  the 
incandescent  filament  there  must  be  in  the 
bulb  either  a  single  plate  or  a  cylinder  of  metal, 
as  in  the  Fleming  detector,  or  a  plate  and  a 
"grid"  of  metal,  as  in  the  DeForest  audion. 
The  filament  is  made  white  hot  by  a  current 
from  a  storage  battery.  The  small  amount  of 
gas  which  remains  in  the  bulb  is  ionized,  that 
is,  the  molecules  of  gas  are  separated  into  posi- 
tively and  negatively  charged  ions  (see  Ion). 
This  ionized  gas  permits  the  oscillations  in  the 
aerial  to  flow  only  one  way  through  the  glow- 
lamp,  that  is,  from  the  metal  to  the  white-hot 
fllament,  the  metal  being  always  positive.  The 
ionized  gas  is  also  very  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  strength  or  amplitude  of  the  electric  oscil- 
lations. Thus  it  is  that  the  current  from  the 
glowlamp  detector  flowing  through  a  telephone 
rer  reproduces  perfectly  the  sounds  that 
the  transmitter. 

Detectors.     Ciystal  detectors  which 
oeciUatioDS,  that  is,  permit  the  cur- 


rent to  flow  in  one  direction  only,  may  be  used 
in  wireless  telephony. 

Fessenden  Detector.  The  Feasenden  de- 
tector consists  of  two  coils  of  wire,  one  of 
which  is  wound  on  an  iron  wire  core  and  con- 
nected to  the  antenna.  The  other  is  attached 
to  a  mica  diaphragm  and  has  an  alternating 
current  flowing  through  it  of  the  same  fre- 
quency as  that  of  the  transmitter.  The  attrac- 
tion between  these  two  coils  varies  as  the  elec- 
tric oscillations  vary;  this  causes  the  mica  dia- 
phragm to  vibrate  and  reproduce  the  sound 
which  acts  upon  the  transmitter.  This  is  the 
only  form  of  receiver  in  which  the  oecillatioDS 
produced  in  the  aerial  flow  directly  through  the 
coil  of  the  telephone  receiver.  (See  Wirilbbb 
Telegraph^  subhead  Detectors.) 

Comparison  with  Wire  Telephone.  In  the 
wire  telephone  the  electric  current  which  trans- 
mits the  message  is  guided  by  the  wire,  while 
in  the  wireless  telephone  the  electric  waves  go 
out  in  all  directions  from  the  sending  station. 
The  electric  waves  may  be  detected  by  any  sta- 
tion having  a  properly  tuned  receiver.  By  a 
system  of  tuning  (see  Wireless  Tbi^graph)  it 
is  possible  to  connect  a  number  of  receivers  to 
one  aerial  and  receive  a  number  of  messages  at 
the  same  time. 

The  wireless  telephone  reproduces  sounds 
with  greater  accuracy  and  with  better  articula- 
tion than  does  the  wire  telephone.  The  reason 
is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  variations  in  the  electric 
current  are  slightly  modified  by  the  wire  on  ac- 
count of  induction.  There  is  no  such  action  in 
the  case  of  the  wireless  telephone,  so  the  waves 
arrive  unchanged  at  the  receiving  station.  For 
this  reason  sounds  heard  in  the  wireless  tele- 
phone receiver  are  particularly  sharp  and  clear 
and  free  from  the  buzzing  that  often  distuihs 
conversation  over  the  wire  telephone. 

Lightning  sends  out  electromagnetic  waves 
which  have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  wire- 
less receiver.  These  waves  produce  sounds  in 
the  receiver  which  interfere  with  the  receiving 
of  messages  unless  special  means  are  employed 
to  prevent  such  interference.  This  is  true  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  wireless  operator  can 
often  predict  a  thunderstorm  some  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  its  arrival.  mxm. 

Consult  Eocles*  Wireless  Telegraphy  o^d 
Telephony ;  Fleming's  Principles  of  Electric  ^sve 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

Related  SabJeetM.  The  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  in  these  volumes: 


Current,  Electric 
Electricity 


Telephone 
Wireless  Telegrapb 
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WIKE'WOKH,  the  name  applied  to  the 
hard-ekinned,  cylindhcal  grubs  of  click  beetles, 
which  live  in  the  earth,  usually  two  or  three 
years,  often  doing  great  damage  to  crops  by 
feeding  on  the  plant  roola.     They  can  be  ex- 
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terminated,  though  with  difficulty,  by  treating 
the  soil  to  clear  it  of  insects  before  seeds  are 
sown,  and  by  rotation  of  crops.  For  an  illustn- 
tioD  of  the  wirenorm,  see  the  %rticle  Cues 
Beetlx,  page  142S. 


'  ISCOWSIN,  wUkon'fi'i,  one  of  the 
north-central  states  of  the  American  Union, 
popularly  known  as  the  Badoer  State,  from  the 
animal  formerly  abundant  in  its  northern  woods. 
The  state  is  nanied  for  its  principal  river,  the 
Wisconsin,  The  word  is  of  Indian  origin,  and 
its  probable  meaning  is  "wild  and  rushing 
river,"  or  "gathering  of  the  waters;"  another 
meaniDg  sometimes  given  is  "great  rooks,"  The 
state  has  adopted  the  violet  of  its  woody  dells 
as  its  £ower  emblem. 

Wisconsin  was  the  northernmost  and  last 
state  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory, 
aad  its  situation  proved  to  be  of  great  com- 
mercial significance.  It  is  bounded  by  Ameri- 
ca's two  greatest  inland  highways  for  water 
traffic;  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary,  the 
Saint  Croix,  form  all  but  about  forty  miles  of 
the  western  boundary,  and  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Michigan,  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Saint 
Lawrence  system,  border  the  stale  on  the 
north  and  east  for  over  430  miles.  These 
water  facilities,  the  power  furnished  by  the 
many  streams  and  the  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources combine  to  place  tbe  state  among  the 
leading  commonwealths  of  the  Union  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  its  people  have  made 
it  a  political  and  educational  leader  as  well. 

Size.  Covering  56,066  square  miles,  of  which 
810  square  miles  are  water  surface,  Wisconsin 
ranks  twenty-fifth  in  site  among  the  states.  It 
ie  only  eighty-one  square  miles  smaller  than 
the  state  of  Iowa,  and  is  a  little  more  than 
twice  tbe  siie  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 

The  People.  In  the  Federal  census  of  1910, 
WiscoDsiD,  with  2,333,860  inhabitants,  ranked 
thirteenth  in  population  among  the  states.  The 
Average  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile 


ivLUj  42.2.  which  wii^  11,3  pit  squari'  mdc  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  population  has  steadily  increased, 
and  on  January  1,  1917,  it  was  estimated  by 
the  Census  Bureau  to  be  3,513,7S8, 

The  native  Indian  tribes  formerly  inhabiting 
the  territory  of  the  present  state  were  the  Pota- 
watomics,  and  the  region  was  the  meeting 
ground  of  the  Algonquin  and  Dakota  tribes. 
After  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Indian  tribes  were  sent  to  reserva- 
tions in  the  Western  states,  A  small  number 
have  remained  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  and 
the  Lac  Court  D'Oreilles  reservations  in  tbe 
northern  woods,  and  these  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  towns,  selling  their  beads,  baskets  and 
other  trinkets. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  of  for- 
eign birth ;  of  this  class,  the  Germans,  Norwe- 
gians, Austrians,  Russians  and  Swedes  are  most 
numerous.  About  forty-three  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  live  in  cities  or  towns  of  2,500  or 
more.  The  largest  city  in  the  state  is  Mil- 
waukee, whose  population  in  1916  was  esti- 
mated to  be  436,535.  Superior,  Racine,  Osh- 
kosh,  Madison,  the  capital.  La  Crosse  and  She- 
boygan are  cities  of  over  30.000  inhabitants, 
and  Green  Bay,  Kenosha,  Fond  du  Lac,  Eau 
Claire  and  Appleton  are  next  in  importance. 
Each  of  these  is  described  under  its  title  in 
these  volumes. 

About  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  mem- 
bet?  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  more  than 
one-fourth  are  Lutherans,  and  the  Methodist, 
Congregational,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  German 
Evangeli(»l  and  Episcopal  denominations  are 
well  represented  among  ths  raligiouB.  organiu- 
tions  of  tbe  state.. 
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Education.  Wisconsin  has  one  of  the  best 
organized  school  systems  in  the  Union.  Lib- 
eral provision  for  public  schools  was  made  in 
the  first  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in 
1847,  and  over  $13,000,000  is  now  expended 
each  year  on  the  public  schools,  which  include 
all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
university. 

There  are  county  schools  of  agriculture  and 
schools  of  domestic  economy  in  rural  com- 
munities, Wisconsin  being  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  to  establish  them.  Vocational  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  both  graded  schools  and  high 
schools.  Rural  schools  and  village  high  schools 
are  encouraged  by  the  state  to  maintain  high 
standards  by  the  granting  of  certain  sums  of 
money  for  their  maintenance,  and  are  visited 
by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  Junior  colleges 
have  been  established,  from  which  pupils  are 
admitted  to  the  junior  class  in  the  state  uni- 
versity. The  educational  department  cooper- 
ates in  the  welfare  movement,  and  schools  are 
used  as  recreation  centers. 

There  is  a  compulsory-education  law,  requir- 
ing not  only  attendance  at  the  graded  schools, 
but  that  all  children  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  living  within  two  miles  of  a 
vocational  or  high  school  shall  attend  it  or 
some  equivalent  school.  When  industrial  or 
commercial  schools  are  established,  employed 
minors  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen must  attend  for  at  least  five  hours  a 
week  for  six  months  during  the  daytime,  and 
employers  are  required  to  obser\'e  this  law. 
These  industrial  and  commercial  schools  are 
managed  by  local  boards  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. An  accurate  school  census  is  taken  each 
year,  and  the  child-labor  and  compulsory- 
education  laws  are  strictly  enforced. 

In  1910,  out  of  a  total  School  population  of 
782,240,  there  were  440,103  pupils  enrolled  in 
schools,  and  the  illiteracy,  most  of  which  was 
among  the  foreign  immigrants,  was  3.2  per 
cent — an  average  less  than  that  in  thirty-seven 
of  the  states. 

In  the  recent  state  survey  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  which  is  at  the  h^ad 
of  the  school  system  and  directly  connected 
with  the  high  schools  throughout  the  state, 
that  institution  attracted  country-wide  admira- 
tion by  its  cooperation  with  the  state  commis- 
■ion.  This  aid  given  so  willingly  has  estab- 
"the  Wisconsin  idea,"  and  has  been  ac- 
as  a  symbol  of  the  service  a  university 
to  a  state.    As  a  result  of  the  in- 


vestigation, a  state  board  of  education,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has 
been  created. 

Wisconsin  was  the  pioneer  state  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  training  schools  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 
These  schools  and  the  county  agricultural 
schools  are  supported  jointly  by  the  state  and 
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the  county.  The  state  agricultural  college,  ex- 
perimental station  and  farm  are  part  of  the 
state  university,  although  partially  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

There  are  state  normal  schools  at  Platteville, 
Whitewater,  Oshkosh,  River  Falls,  Milwaukee, 
Stevens  Point,  Superior  and  La  Crosse. 

Another  important  and  commendable  work 
of  the  educational  department  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  school  libraries  which  bring  many  of 
the  best  books  within  reach  of  every  inhabitant 
of  the  state  practically  without  cost.  The  trav- 
eling libraries  are  not  promoted  by  the  educa- 
tional department,  but  by  the  state  library 
commission.  The  library  owned  by  the  his- 
torical society  at  Madison  is  said  to  have  tac^ 
material  than  any  other  in  the  countiy  up<» 
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the  history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Promi- 
nent private  institutions  of  higher  education  in- 
clude Beloit  College  at  Beloit;  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity at  Appleton;  Ripon  College  at  Ripon; 
Milton  College  at  Milton;  and  Milwaukee- 
Downer  College,  a  school  for  women,  at  Mil- 
waukee. 

Institutions  of  Charity  and  Correction.  The 
state  supports  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Men- 
dota,  Winnebago  and  Milwaukee;  a  school  for 
the  deaf  at  Delavan;  an  institution  for  the 
blind  at  Janesville;  a  home  for  the  feeble- 
minded at  Chippewa  Falls;  the  state  public 
school  for  dependent  children  at  Sparta;  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  at  Wales;  a  soldiers' 
home  at  Waupaca;  a  reformatory  at  Green 
Bay;  an  industrial  school  for  boys  at  Wauke- 
sha; a  house  of  correction  and  an  industrial 
school  for  girls  at  Milwaukee;  a  state  prison 
and  hospital  for  criminal  insane  at  Waupun; 
and  an  industrial  home  for  women  in  Fond  du 
Lac  County.  The  state  board  of  control  has 
charge  of  these  institutions.  There  is  a  national 
soldiers'  home  at  Milwaukee. 

The  Land.  Wisconsin  is  a  state  of  low,  roll- 
ing hills  and  water-filled  hollows,  carved  out  by 
the  ice  sheet  which  long  ago  covered  the  north- 
em  part  of  our  continent.  Its  rocky  mounds, 
woody  dales,  swift  streams,  sparkling  lakes  and 
dense  forests  present  many  scenes  of  great 
beauty. 

The  state  occupies  the  swell  of  land  between 
the  basins  of  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  Its  highest  eleva- 
tion follows  a  ridge  of  hills  extending  from 
north  to  south  a  little  east  of  the  middle,  and 
meeting  another  line  of  hills  stretching  adross 
the  state  from  east  to  west,  about  thirty  miles 
south  of  Lake  Superior.  There  are  no  moun- 
tains; the  loftiest  elevation,  Rib  Hill,  in  Mara- 
thon County,  rises  1,940  feet. 

The  gently  undulating  fields  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  are  exceedingly  fertile  and  are 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  cereals  and  tobacco. 
Much  of  the  northern  part  is  still  covered  with 
primeval  pine  forests,  whose  trails  are  followed 
by  hunters  of  the  deer  and  whose  clear  streams 
abound  with  fish.  The  game,  wild  nuts  and 
berries  of  those  woods,  the  plentiful  supply  of 
fish  from  their  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  wild 
rice  from  the  bordering  swamps  furnish  most 
of  the  food  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  this 
wild  region. 

Picturesque  limestone  bluffs  border  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  alternating  bluffs  and  sand 
beaches  lie  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 


and  Lake  Superior.  In  the  Dalles  of  the  Wis- 
consin River,  the  glaciers  have  carved  the  hard 
rock  into  such  grotesque  forms  and  pillars  as 
''Stand  Rock,"  which  resembles  a  great  toad- 
stool. The  Apostle  Islands  in  Lake  Superior 
are  another  region  noted  for  great  beauty,  and 
like  the  Dalles  and  the  pine  woods  are  popular 
as  a  summer  resort. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.  Wisconsin  has  three 
drainage  systems,  one  draining  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  into  Lake  Michigan,  another  and 
shorter  system  emptying  into  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  third  and  largest  flowing  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Wisconsin  River,  rising  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state  and  flowing 
through  the  center,  is  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi  within  the  state.  Others  are 
the  Saint  Croix,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
western  boundary,  the  turbulent  Chippewa  and 
^the  Black  rivers.  All  of  these  streams  are  fed 
by  many  tributaries,  but  none  is  navigable  ex- 
cept the  Wisconsin,  which  is  connected  by  a 
short  canal  at  Portage  with  the  Fox  River, 
thus  affording  a  continuous  water  route  from 
the  Mississippi  to  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Along  this  pathway  the  e.<plorer,  mission- 
ary and  trader  made  their  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  state  and  of  the  continent. 

The  Fox,  flowing  through  Lake  Winnebago 
and  emptying  into  Green  Bay,  is  the  largest  of 
the  rivers  of  the  eastern  system.  The  Menomi- 
nee, forming  part  of  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary, also  flows  into  Green  Bay,  and  the  Mil- 
waukee drains  directly  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Among  the  short  streams  flowing  into  Lake 
Superior  are  the  Saint  Louis,  the  Montreal  and 
the  Brule  rivers.  The  latter  rises  *n  the  swamp 
from  which  the  S.^'rit  Croix  flows,  and  these 
two  rivers,  like  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox,  form  a 
waterway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Rock  River,  which  rises  in  Lake 
Winnebago,  flows  south  through  the  northwest 
comer  of  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi. 

There  are  more  than  2,500  lakes  in  the  state. 
The  largest  inland  lake  is  Winnebago,  which 
is  connected  with  Green  Bay  by  the  Fox  River 
and  has  on  its  shores  the  cities  of  Oshkosh  and 
Fond  du  Lac.  Other  lakes  noted  for  their 
beauty  are  Lake  Mendota,  on  which  Madison 
is  situated,  and  Lake  Geneva,  on  whose  shores 
many  magnificent  summer  homes  have  been 
built. 

Climate.  The  climate  varies  considerably 
between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
of  the  state,  and  there  are  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature.    The  winters  are  gen- 
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The  iron  deposits,  though  much  smaller,  are 
similar  to  those  of  Michigan  and  Miuoesota, 
the  most  valuable  known.  They  occur  id  the 
Gogebic  range,  along  the  Menominee  River 
and  in  the  Raniboo  district,  in  the  south-cen- 
tral part  of  the  state.  The  output  of  iron  has 
decreased  since  1910;  in  1914  the  total  product 
was  591,595  long  tons.  Although  Wisconsin  has 
fourth  place  among  the  iron-producing  states, 
its  output  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of 
Michigan  or  Minnesota,  and  is  only  about  one- 
third  that  of  Al^iama,  which  ranks  third. 

Clay  products  and  lime  (Wisconsin  being  the 
fourth  state  in  the  production  of  the  latter), 
sand  and  gravel  and  lead  are  other  important 
mineral  products.  Lai^e  quantities  of  mineral 
waters  are  also  sold,  and  the  springs  at  Wau- 
kesha have  made  that  city  a  famous  health  re- 
sort. Small  quantities  of  pyrit«,  copper  and 
silver  are  found. 


Manufacturts.  The  wataj  power  furnished  by 
Wisconsin's  many  streams,  the  transportation 
facilities,  both  by  water  and  rail,  and  the  large 
supply  of  raw  materials  furnished  by  the  for- 
ests, farms  and  mines  of  the  state  have  com- 
bined to  place  Wisconsin  in  the  eighth  rank 
among  the  manufacturing  states  of  the  Union. 
At  the  Thirteenth  Census  (1910)  the  state  sur- 
passed all  others  in  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  milk,  horse  clothing,  en- 
ameled and  japanned  wares  and  straw  goods. 
It  held  second  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather  gloves  and  mittens,  carriages  and  w!^- 
ons,  cement,  saws  and  windmills,  and  third 
place  in  the  output  of  steam  railroad  cars, 
glass,  liquors  and  musical  instruments. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  state  is  the  milling  of  lumber  and  the 
making  of  timber  products,  Marinette,  on 
Green  Bay,  is  the  most  important  lumber  cen- 
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ter  of  the  Northwest;  mills  and  factories  are 
widely  scattered  throu^out  the  state.  Second 
in  importance  to  lumber  are  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop products.  Foundries  and  shops  are 
found  in  every  large  city  throughout  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  section,  and  Milwaukee  has 
one  of  the  largest  machine  construction  plants 
in  the  world.  Racine  is  one  of  the  leading 
cities  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  it  is  also  the 
seat  of  large  foundries  and  wagon,  carriage  and 
automobile  factories. 

The  making  of  butter,  cheese  and  condensed 
milk  and  the  tanning  and  curing  of  leather  are 
the  next  industries  in  importance.  The  Wis- 
consin and  Rock  River  valley  towns  are  noted 
for  their  dairies,  and  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan 
and  many  other  cities  have  large  tanneries. 
Malt  liquors  constitute  another  of  Wisconsin's 
chief  products,  Milwaukee  being  almost  world- 
famous  for  its  breweries.  .The  milling  of  flour 
and  grist  centers  at  La  Crosse,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant industry  throughout  the  southern  and 
middle  sections.  Slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing is  another  of  the  principal  industries,  and 
manufactories  of  paper,  wood  pulp,  furniture, 
refrigerators  and  cars  are  found  in  almost  every 
large  city.  Sheboygan  is  noted  as  the  home  of 
one  of  the  largest  pea  canneries  in  the  country. 
At  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Superior  there  are  large 
shipyards  and  dry  docks,  where  many  of  the 
lake  freighters  are  built.  The  leading  manu- 
facturing cities  are  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Keno- 
sha, Sheboygan,  La  Crosse,  Appleton  and  Supe- 
rior. The  industrial  commission  enforces  strict 
factory  regulations  and  laws  regarding  child  la- 
bor, workmen's  compensation,  employers'  lia- 
bility, the  minimum  wage,  apprenticeship  and 
industrial  accidents.  In  progressive  labor  laws 
Wisconsin  takes  high  rank. 


Transportation  and  Commerce.  Along  iti 
western  boundary  the  state  has  200  miles  of 
navigable  waterway  in  the  greatest  highway  for 
river  traffic  in  tha  United  States.  The  north- 
em  part  of  the  state  has  an  outlet  far  trade 
through  Lake  Superior,  and  on  Lake  Midugan, 
forming  the  entire  eastern  border,  there  is  a 
harbor  at  the  mouth  of  every  large  stream.  The 
canal  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivere 
at  Portage  opens  a  water  highway  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  another  at 
Sturgeon  Bay  connects  Green  Bay  and  Lake 
Michigan. 

Besides  the  water  transportation,  there  are 
over  7,500  miles  of  railroad  in  the  state.  The 
most  important  lines  are  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  Saint  Paul ;  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
em  ;  the  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  &  Sault  Sainte 
Marie ;  the  Wisconsin  Central ;  the  Green  Bay 
&  Western;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy; 
and  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Milwaukee  is  the  chief  commercial  port  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  from  this  harbor  and  those 
of  Racine,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Sturgeon 
Bay  and  Marinette  millions  of  tons  of  freight, 
chiefly  lumber  and  timber  products,  iron,  daiiy 
products,  flour  and  vegetables  are  sent  to  east- 
em  markets.  Superior  is  the  chief  Wisconsin 
port  on  Lake  Superior,  and  has  one  of  the  fin- 
est natural  harbors  in  the  country.  It  comistB 
of  two  bays  protected  by  sand  bars  and  gives 
forty-nine  miles  of  protected  coast  line.  Includ- 
ing the  commerce  of  Duluth,  just  across  the 
border  in  Minnesota,  more  freight  is  handled 
in  the  Duluth-Superior  harbor  than  in  any 
other  inland  port  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
claims  to  rank  third  among  the  commercial 
ports  of  America  in  the  amount  of  water 
traffic.  Ashland  is  another  large  port  on  Lake 
Superior  for  the  shipment  of  iron  and  lumber. 


Government  and  History 


Government.  The  first  constitution,  adopted 
in  1847,  still  remains  in  force.  The  executive 
department  consists  of  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer, 
attorney-general  and  insurance  commissioner, 
ail  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  elected  for  four 
years. 

The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  it 
meet^  biennially.  There  are  thirty-three  sena- 
!,  elected  for  four  years,  and  100  representa- 
,  elected  for  two  years. 


The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of 
seven  judges  and  a  circuit  court  in  each  of  the 
seventeen  judicial  districts.  The  supreme  court 
judges  are  elected  for  ten  years  by  the  people 
at  large,  and  the  circuit  judges  are  elected  by 
the  voters  in  each  district.  A  probate  judie 
and  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  hs  ^ 
voters  in  each  county.  Local  administration  v 
by  counties. 

Settlement.  No  state  in  the  Union  is  tAks 
in  historic  remains  of  its  Indian  occupants  thsD 
Wisconsin.'  The  region  was  probably  fin*  ^^ 
itcd  by  a  white  man  in  1634,  when  Jean  Nieolekf 
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a  French  explorer  sent  by  Champlain,  entered 
Green  Bay  and  followed  the  Fox  River  to  Lake 
Winnebago.  Four  years  later  two  French  trad- 
ers, Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  followed  the  Fox 
and  portaged  across  to  the  Wisconsin  River, 
which  they  descended  nearly  to  the  Mississippi. 
This  route  was  later  followed  by  the  missiona- 
ries, Allouez,  Joliet  and  Marquette.  In  1669 
a  mission  was  established  on  the  Fox  River, 
which  later  grew  into  De  Pere,  the  first  per- 
manent settlement.  Rude  forts  were  built  on 
Lake  Pepin  by  Nicolas  Perrot,  who  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  lead  mines  in  Southwestern 
Wisconsin.  In  1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
the  English  came  into  possession  of  the  region, 
and  they  permanently  established  the  settle- 
ments begun  by  the  French  at  Green  Bay, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Milwaukee  and  Portage. 
After  the  Revolution,  Wisconsin  was  a  part  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  reality  it  remained  under  British  control 
until  after  the  War  of  1812. 

Territorial  Government.  The  opening  of  the 
lead  mines  in  1822  brought  an  influx  of  settlers, 
and  after  the  Indians  were  overcome  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War  many  immigrants  came  from 
the  farms  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Eastern 
states.  Wisconsin  was  successively  a  part  of 
the  territories  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan. In  1836  it  was  organized  as  a  separate 
territory,  including  parts  of  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  the  Dakotas.  Two  years  later  that  part  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

Statehood.  The  steady  immigration  of  for- 
eigners and  of  settlers  from  the  Eastern  states 
rapidly  increased  the  population.  In  1847  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  following 
year  Wisconsin  was  admitted  as  a  state.  There 
has  been  rapid  advance  to  the  front  ranks  in 
industrial  and  social  progress.  In  1913  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation  was  directed  toward  a 
progressive  law  in  Wisconsin  which  provided 
for  a  physical  examination  of  all  male  appli- 
cants for  licenses  to  marry.  It  was  called  the 
"eugenic  law."  In  a  county  court  the  law  ii^aa 
held  to  be  invalid,  but  the  state  supreme  court 
reversed  the  lower,  declaring  the  statute  pro- 
vided a  proper  exercise  of  power.  Because  of 
this  law  there  were  1,400  fewer  marriages  in 
the  state  the  following  year  than  in  the  year 
preceding. 

In  1914  there  was  an  attempt  to  secure  suf- 
frage for  women,  but  the  legislature  defeated 
the  measure.  A  law  has  been  passed  providing 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  worthy  moth- 


ers; the  state  pays  one-third  of  the  sum  neces- 
sary and  the  county  two-thirds. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  One  of  Wisconsin's 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  Mound  Builders 
is  the  great  elephant  mound  in  Grant  County. 
It  is  sixty  feet  high,  135  feet  long,  and  has  a 
trunk  thirty-one  feet  in  length. 

Such  names  as  Eau  Claire,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  La  Crosse  show  very 
plainly  the  influence  of  the  early  French  ex- 
plorers and  settlers. 

Wisconsin  was  once  one  of  the  chief  hop- 
growing  states  of  the  Union,  but  to-day  its 
production  of  hops  is  almost  negligible. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  there  is  shown  a 
high  bluff  from  which,  tradition  declares,  an 
Indian  girl  leaped  to  death  rather  than  marry 
a  man  she  did  not  love.  The  bluff  bears  the 
name  of  Maiden  Rock. 

Wisconsin  has,  at  Madison,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  capitol  buildings  in  the  Union,  com- 
pleted in  1916.  The  interior  is  ornamented  with 
specimens  of  Wisconsin  granite  which  show  re- 
markable diversity  of  color  and  structure. 

The  action  of  the  great  glaciers  gave  Wiscon- 
sin many  waterfalls  and  rapids,  which  are  of 
the  utmost  value  in  furnishing  water  power.  It 
is  thus  an  interesting  fact  that  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  most  numerous  in  the  ^ 
ciated  area.  The  driftless  area,  as  the  region 
never  visited  by  the  glaciers  b  called,  is  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  glaciers  were  also  responsible  for  the 
hollowing  out  of  most  of  the  lake  beds.  Of 
the  2,500  lakes  in  the  state,  more  than  fou^ 
fifths,  it  is  estimated,  are  due  to  glacial  action. 

The  Indians  depend  for  no  small  part  of  their 
food  on  the  wild  rice  which  grows  in  such  pro- 
fusion in  the  marshy  regions  and  on  the  low 
shores  of  the  lakes. 

A  factory  at  Sheboygan  is  said  to  be  the 

largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the 

manufacture  of  chairs.  sjip. 

Consult  Thwaltes's  Wiaconain  in  Three  Centu- 
ries; McCarthy's  Wisconein  Idea;  Howe's  Wit- 
conein:  An  Experiment  in  Democraejf. 

Related  Sobjeets.  For  further  information  as 
to  Wisconsin,  Its  keography  and  its  industries, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  following  artidei  in 
these  volumes: 

crriss 


Appleton 
Ashland 
Beloit 
Eau  Claire 
Fond  du  Lac 
Green  Bay 
Janesville 


Kenosha 

LACro{»e 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Milwaukee 

Oshlsosh 
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<A]i  Ontllne  suitable  for  WIncoiiKin  ifHU  be  found  ifHth  tbe  article  <*State/*) 

How  does  Wisconsin  rank  among  the  states  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  as  to  area*? 
As  to  population? 

How  many  states  in  the  Union  are  larger?  How  many  of  these  larger  states 
have  a  greater  population?     (See  table  with  article  United  States.) 

How  can  you  tell  whether  the  state  is  named  for  its  chief  river  or  the  river  is 
named  for  the  state? 

What  is  the  state's  popular  name?  What  is  the  state  flower?  What  other  states 
have  chosen  the  same  floral  emblem?    (See  Flowers,  subtitle  State  Flowers.) 

How  many  states  were  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory?  How  many  of 
these  states  were  formed  before  Wisconsin? 

What  is  there  in  the  state's  location  and  boundaries  which  has  been  of  especial 
value  in  its  commercial  develgpment? 

What  state  of  the  Union  most  closely  resembles  Wisconsin  in  area?  How  do 
the  two  compare  as  to  population? 

How  does  Wisconsin  compare  as  to  density  of  population  with  the  states  upon 
which  it  borders?    With  the  United  States  as  a  whole? 

On  what  uncultivated  product  of  the  soil  do  the  Indian  inhabitants  in  part  sub- 
sist?   Where  do  most  of  the  Indians  live? 

How  many  cities  in  the  United  States  are  larger  than  Wisconsin's  greatest  city? 
(See  list  with  article  CJity.) 

What  is  understood  by  "the  Wisconsin  idea"  in  education? 

In  what  important  educational  movement  was  this  state  a  pioneer? 

How  much  higher  or  lower  is  the  loftiest  point  in  Wisconsin  than  the  loftiest  point 
in  each  of  the  bordering  states? 

What  and  where  is  "Stand  Rock?"    What  is  "Maiden  Rock,"  and  why  so  named? 

What  does  the  name  "Dalles"  mean?  In  what  other  states  are  similar  forma- 
tions to  be  found? 

What  is  the  only  navigable  river  within  the  state  of  Wisconsin?  What  historic 
interest  attaches  to  this  river? 

If  you  knew  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  this  state,  how  could  you  guess  that 
the  French  had  visited  it  at  some  time? 

How  many  lakes  has  the  state?  How  does  it  compare  in  this  respect  with 
Florida?    By  what  agency  were  most  of  Wisconsin's  lakes  formed? 

How  many  states  surpass  Wisconsin  in  total  value  of  dairy  products?  In  the 
production  of  milk?    Of  cheese?    Of  butter? 

Upon  what  natural  resource  do  the  foremost  manufacturing  industries  of  Wis- 
consin depend? 

How  many  states  outrank  Wisconsin  in  the  production  of  iron? 

Where  is  the  largest  chair  factory  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known? 

What  is  the  railroad  mileage  to  each  hundred  square  miles  of  area?  How  does 
the  state  compare  in  this  respect  with  each  of  the  states  upon  which  it  borders? 

How  does  the  state  aid  in  the  upkeep  of  roads?  In  the  conservation  of  forests? 
In  the  conservation  of  fishery  resources? 

How  do  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  its  "twin  city"  in  a  neighboring  state  rank  in 
amount  of  freight  handled  among  inland  ports  of  the  United  States?  Among  all 
ports  of  America? 
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Racine 

Waukesha 

Sheboygan 

Wausau 

Superior 

LEADING  PRODUCTS  AND  INDUSTBIBB 

Barley 

Milk 

Butter 

Oats 

Cheese 

Rye 

Dairying 

Tobacco 

Hay 

Zinc 

Lumber 

PHT8ZCAL  FBATURSS 

Dalles 

Rock  River 

Great  Lakes 

Wisconsin  River 

Mississippi  River 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Glacial  Period 

Northwest  Territory 
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WISCONSIN,  Univbrsity  of.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  comprises  three  colleges,  five 
schools  and  two  divisions — ^the  college  of  letters 
and  science,  the  college  of  engineering,  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  the  law  school,  the  medical 
school,  the  school  of  music,  the  graduate  school, 
the  library  school,  the  division  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  the  university  extension  division. 
Within  the  colleges  are  various  courses,  the 
scope  and  character  of  which  are  indicated  by 
their  titles — the  course  in  chemistry,  the  course 
in  commerce,  the  course  in  journalism,  the 
course  in  pharmacy,  the  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  the  course  in  home  economics, 
and  so  on.  All  departments  of  the  university 
are  well  equipped  with  buildings,  laboratories 
and  apparatus.  During  1915-1916  there  were 
6,765  students  in  attendance. 

The  service  of  the  university  is  not  confined 
to  the  students  who  are  in  residence  at  Madi- 
son. Through  the  extension  work  many  thou- 
sands, a  large  proportion  of  them  adults,  are 
reached  in  every  community  in  the  state.  It 
is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1915-1916  the 
university  reached,  through  its  extension  divi- 
sion, not  fewer  than  175,000  people.  The  ex- 
tension work  is  carried  on  through  correspond- 
ence study  courses,  through  lectures  given 
mainly  by  members  of  the  university  faculty, 
through  community  institutes,  through  the  mu- 
nicipal reference  bureau,  and  in  other  ways. 
The  study  undertaken  by  students  in  their  own 
communities  is  intended  to  be  of  as  high  grade 
and  as  thorough-going  in  character  as  that  done 
in  the  lecture  halls  or  laboratories  of  the  uni- 
versity. There  are  in  reality  branches  of  the 
university  established  in  various  communities 
in  the  state,  and  from  these  lecturers  and 
teachers  come  into  direct  contact  with  stu- 
dents who  are  studying  in  their  homes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  college  of  agriculture, 
ugh  its  extension  servicei  reached  about 


225,000  people  during  the  year  1915-1916.  In 
this  manner  the  rural  life  and  agriculture  of 
Wisconsin  are  profoundly  influenced,  and  the 
results  are  apparent  in  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  of  the  state.  Since  about  1900 
the  dairy  products  have  increased  from  $21,- 
000,000  to  193,000,000;  this  vast  increase  has 
been  made  possible  mainly  through  the  work 
of  the  university.  Also  the  development  of 
high-bred  seed  adapted  to  different  sections  of 
the  state — barley,  oats,  com,  rye,  wheat,  to- 
bacco— ^has  resulted  in  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  state  by  more  than  a  score  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  year.  The  investigation  of  plant 
diseases,  such  as  the  smut  of  oats,  blight  on 
potatoes,  diseases  of  peas,  etc.,  has  reduced  the 
agricultural  losses  by  many  millions  of  doUan 
each  year. 

All  the  colleges,  schools  and  divisions  of  the 
university  are  active  in  promoting  human  wel- 
fare in  every  section  of  the  state.  The  policy 
of  the  university  is  to  make  its  work  bear  veiy 
directly  upon  the  actual  problems  of  life.  The 
faculty  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  making 
its  work  felt  throughout  the  state  and  not 
merely  on  the  campus. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  appreciates  the  serv- 
ices thus  rendered.     The  income  of  the  uni- 
versity is  a  little  over  $3,000,00&  a  year.    The 
state  provides  liberally  for  researdi  in  eveiy 
field  of  knowledge  and  human  activity.    The 
university  is  distinguished  alike  on  account  of 
its  charming  location  on  Lake  Mendota,  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Madison,  and  also  because  of 
its  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge.   While  it  has  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  world  because  of  its  achievements  in 
applying  science  to  everyday  human  affairs,  it 
has  also  commanded  the  highest  respect  be- 
cause of  its  numerous  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  letters  and  to  pure  science.    The  uni- 
versity was  founded  in  1838.  m.vx)'8. 

Consult  Slosson's  Oreat  American  UnivertiHet. 

WISCONSIN  RIVER,  the  most  important 
river  of  Wisconsin.  It  rises  near  the  Michigan- 
Wisconsin  boundary,  flows  southwest  to  Por- 
tage, then  turns  westward,  entering  the  Missis- 
sippi near  Prairie  du  Chien.  Its  entire  length 
is  about  430  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  to  Por- 
tage, where  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the 
Fox  River.  In  flood  time  the  two  rivere  unite. 
Merrill,  Portage,  Wausau,  Grand  Rapids,  Bsrt- 
boo  and  Stevens  Point,  the  latter  the  center  of 
a  rich  lumber  district  and  the  home  of  <»e  ™ 
the  state  normal  schools,  are  the  poneqw 
cities  on  its  bank. 
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WISTARIA,  VMta'ria,  a.  beautiful  flowering 
vine  of  the  pe»  family,  turned  after  Caapar 
Wistar,  an  American  physician.  It  is  one  of 
the  moet  magnificent  cUmbeis  of  the  Sower 
garden,  with  graceful  cluatera  of  bluiah-lavendeT 
blooms,  resem- 
bling pea  blos- 
soms, drooping 
from  a  screen  of 
foliage.  The 
Chinese  species, 
first  introduced 
into  England  in 
1816,  often  has 
flower  clusters 
three  or  tour  feet 
in  length,  and 
there  is  said  to 
have  been  one 
plant  of  this  spe- 

branches  reached  WISTARIA 

a  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  central 
woody  stalk;  those  of  another  covered  nearly 
a  thousand  square  feet  of  wall  space.  Wistarias 
grow  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  seeds  and  by  cuttings. 

WIS'TER,  Owen  (1860-  ),  an  Americwk 
novelist,  bom  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  literature  and  law  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  practically  abandoned  the  profession 
in  I8Q1  to  give  his  time  to  writing.  He  began 
by  contributing  humorous  veise  and  fiction  to 
magaiines,  but  soon  became  interested  in  life 
in  what  was  then  the  unsettled  West  of  the 
Unit«d  States — Idaho,  Nevada  and  neighboring 
territory — and  wrote  stories  dealing  with  ad- 
ventures on  the  prairies  and  about  the  gold  and 
silver  mines. 

His  first  book.  The  Modem  Stem  Family 
Robiruon,  appeared  in  1883,  but  bis  more 
characteristic  stories  of  Western  pioneer  life 
began  in  1896  with  Red  Men  and  While,  Lin 
McLean,  The  Jimmy  John  Bost  and  The  Vir- 
ginian. This  la^t  mentioned  book  portrays  one 
of  the  most  powerful  pictures  of  frontier  struggle 
to  be  found  in  American  literature,  and  it  was 
dramatised  successfully.  Wister  has  done  some 
valuable  work  in  biography  in  his  U.  S.  Grant, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Benjamin  Frank' 
lin,  while  his  collaboration  with  GrinnctI  and 
Whitney  in  writing  The  Mtak-Ox,  Bissn,  Sheep 
and  Goat  Family  in  the  American  Sportsman's 
Library  was  a  real  contribution  to  the  study  of 
American  animal  life.    Wister  has  not  confined 
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his  fiction  to  Western  themes,  as  hia  Lady 
Baltimore,  dealing  with  colonial  daya,  and  his 
Philotophy  4,  describing  Harvard  student  life, 
show;  but  undoubtedly  his  strongest  work  has 
been  that  portraying  life  in  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. L^ter  books  from  his  pen  are  The 
Seven  Ages  of  Woikinglon,  Members  of  the 
Family  and  The  Penteemt  of  Calamity. 

WITCHCRAFT,  wick'kraft.  The  term  re- 
fers to  the  general  belief  in  and  practice  of 
bewitchment  by  casting  a  spell,  but  more  com- 
monly to  the  special  varieties  of  the  belief  and 
the  practices  connected  with  it  that  arose  under 
Christian  influence  in  Western  Europe.  The 
belief  in  witchcraft  is  a  generic  reaction  of  the 
primitive  mind,  which  is  ready  to  detect  in  the 
incidents  and  accidents  of  life  the  wcHldngs  of 
spirits  or  demons  and  to  believe  in  the  poesev 
sion  of  mystic  powers  by  favored  individuals. 
The  use  of  the  power  to  inflict  injury  is  mteh- 
craft.  It  may  emanate  directly  from  the  indi- 
vidual, as  in  the  "evil  eye;"  but  usually  it  re- 
quires a  proper  ceremony  or  incantation  to  fix 
the  spell.  The  agency  that  makes  the  spell 
work  may  be  (and  in  developed  forms  of  witch- 
craft is  generally)  regarded  as  a  spirit,  or  may 
be  vaguely  conceived  as  part  of  the  operatioDS 

The  object  through  which  the  bewitchment 
takes  place  is,  if  possible,  a  part  of  the  peraon 
of  the  victim — the  paring  of  his  linger  nails,  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  a  bit  of  his  clothing,  or  some 
article  which  he  has  touched  or  used,  but  it 
may  be  an  object  chosen  to  represent  the  vic- 
tim. By  burning  or  piercing  with  thorns,  or  by 
reciting  a  potent  formula,  using  the  victim's 
name,  the  injury  that  is  wished  and  acted  will 
be  transferred  to  the  bewitched  person.  Hence, 
the  widespread  practice  of  destroying  finger 
nails,  cuttings  of  hair,  even  scraps  of  food,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  being  used  as  a  means  of 
bewitchment;  hence  also  the  concealment  of 
the  true  name  and  the  use  of  another  in  or- 
dinary  intercourse.  Bewitchment  may  extend 
to  cattle  and  crops;  the  blight  may  be  caat 
upon  all  one's  possessions  and  ventures.  The 
term  is  naturally  extended  to  a  similar  power, 
however  exercised,  such  as  the  power  to  raise 
storms,  to  remove  the  craps,  to  transform  men 
into  animals,  to  work  miracles. 

In  the  special  sense  witchcraft  implies  the 
cooperation  or  eommand  of  a  spirit  or  demon. 
The  bewitched  person  becomes  possessed,  and 
the  driving  out  of  the  demon  is  the  act  of  e»^- 
cism.  The  existence  of  laws  making  witchcraft 
a  crime   shows   how  continuously   the   belief 
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flourished  from  Roman  days,  and  earlier,  to 
recent  times.  These  laws  prohibit  the  injury  or 
removal  of  crops,  the  finding  of  treasure,  the 
pulling  down  of  crosses,  the  making  of  images, 
the  digging  up  of  corpses  to  be  used  in  the 
practice.  If  children  became  suddenly  ill,  if  a 
horse  became  lame,  if  a  man  lost  his  way  in 
the  woods,  if  the  crops  failed,  if  the  butter 
would  not  chum,  if  a  cart  stuck  in  the  mud, 
the  charge  of  witchcraft  might  lead  to  the 
fixing  of  suspicion  upon  some  person  peculiar 
in  habit  or  appearance,  in  satisfaction  of  a 
private  grudge. 

Whether  it  was  in  the  light  of  Biblical  ex- 
ample, or,  as  an  older  writer  suggests,  through 
the  greater  inherent  wickedness  of  women, 
women  were  more  generally  accused  of  the 
practice,  though  men  and  even  children  were 
not  exempt.  In  the  developed  form  of  the  be- 
lief, the  witch  derived  her  power  by  compact 
with  the  Devil,  Satan  conferring  the  power  and 
receiving  the  soul  of  the  witch  as  his  compen- 
sation. The  witches  were  supposed  to  assem- 
ble, riding  through  the  air  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  vie  with  one  another  in  committing 
foul  deeds  and  profaning  Christian  practices. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  to 
transform  themselves  into  animals  to  escape 
detection,  to  be  accompanied  by  familiar  spirits 
whom  they  called  by  name  and  who  did  their 
bidding.  They  were  accused  of  having  children 
by  these  demons,  thus  breeding  monsters. 

The  historical  persecutions  for  witchcraft 
owed  their  incentive  to  the  zeal  of  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  Church.  The  most  notable  docu- 
ment was  the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII  (1484), 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  more  innocent 
lives  than  any  other  similar  fjronouncement. 
Historians  estimate  that  100,000  persons  per- 
ished under  the  charge  of  witchcraft  between 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  typical  charge  is  the 
investigation  oC  James  I  as  to  why  tempests 
beset  his  bride  on  her  voyage  from  Denmark. 
Under  torture  a  Dr.  Fian  confessed  that  several 
hundred  witches  took  to  sea  in  a  sieve  from 
Leith  and  caused  the  storm.  The  use  of  tor- 
ture was  unlimited,  and  the  confessions  thus 
extorted  added  to  the  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  crime.  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  under  the  leadership  of 
churchmen,  outbreaks  of  accusation  of  witch- 
craft arose  from  time  to  time  in  Germany, 
England,  France,  Spain  and  Italy ;  while  the  last 

k|g0eurred  in  Salem,  Mass.  (see  below),  and  is  the 

^^Btaj^Uot  on  Puritanism. 


The   details   of   the   witchcrait   persecution 
carry  out  the  system  of  demonology  which  sup- 
ports it.     Some  of  the  tests  for  witches  are 
suggestive.    One  of  these  was  the  pricking  test. 
Spots  were  found  where  pins  could  be  inserted 
into  the  skin  without  causing  pain;  these  were 
explained   as  spots   at   which    the   devil   had 
touched   the  witch.     Another  was  the  water 
test;  if,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  the  ac- 
cused floated,  she  was  proved  a  witch;  if  she 
sank,  she  was  innocent.    The  laws  of  New  E2ng- 
land  (1655)  define  witchcraft  as  ''fellowship  by 
covenant  with  a  familiar  spirit,  to  be  punished 
with  death."    Consultants  with  spirits  were  not 
to  be  tolerated.    The  spirits  played  a  large  part 
in  the  evidence.    In  one  of  the  English  trials  it 
was  recited  that  some  children  fell  into  fits  and 
vomited  crooked  pins;  that  they  could  not  pro- 
nounce  holy   names,   as   **Lord,"   "Jesus"  or 
"Christ,"  but  would  readily  speak  the  names 
"Satan"  or  "Devil."     Clearly  they  were  pos- 
sessed.   In  other  cases  the  familiar  spirits  wouM 
answer  through  the  mouth   of  the  possessed. 
In  still  others  it  was  the  Devil  himself  or  some 
of  his  demons  that  appeared ;  or  the  accusation 
took  the  form  that  the  witch  was  attended  by 
the  spirit  of  a  deceased  human  being,  and  was 
directed   by  such  spirit.     The   accused  often 
confessed,  at  times  under  torture  or  fear  of 
torture,  admitting  their  compact  with  the  Devil, 
their  attendance  at  the  witches'  Sabbath,  their 
power  to  raise  storms,  blight  the  crops,  cause 
disease,  transform  themselves  into  beasts  and 
to  produce  apparitions. 

Certain  of  these  details  are  interesting,  in 
that  they  indicate  the  psychology  of  the  {ffoo- 
ess.    The  insensitive  spots  often  occur  in  cases 
of  hysteria;  false  confessions  of  children  under 
strong  suggestion  have   been   frequently  wit- 
nessed;   the   trance   states  and   hallucinations 
under  strong  emotions,  also  the  speaking  as 
with  the  voice  of  another  contributed  to  the 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  as  they 
did  later  to  the  reality  of  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena.   But  historically  it  was  not  the  insigbt 
into  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  thus  evoked, 
but  rather  the  growing  moral  aversion  to  sudi 
cruel  practices  and  the  waning  of  superstitions 
belief  that  put'  an  end  to  the  persecution  and 
recognized   the  delusions  on  which  it  rested. 
The  number  of  distinguished  and  well-meaning 
persons  who  subscribed  to  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft and  countenanced  the  measures  taken  fv 
its  extermination  testifies  to  the  daagen  in- 
herent in  such  delusions,  when  joined  with  i 
strong  motive   (such  as  religious  leal),  ^ad 
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their  power  to  oppose  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  humanity. 

The  development  of  witchcraft  proceeded 
upon  an  accredited  belief  in  the  existence  of 
spirits  of  evil.  In  this  respect  it  continued  and 
systematized  the  primitive  notion  of  an  unseen 
world  of  demons  into  a  doctrine  of  demon- 
ology.  In  primitive  procedure  even  so  remote 
an  event  as  an  eclipse  was  interpreted  as  the 
act  of  a  demon,  and  drums  were  beaten  to 
drive  the  monster  away.  The  "possession" 
theory  of  disease  grows  directly  out  of  this 
view;  primitive  exorcism  draws  disease  out  of 
the  victim's  body,  possibly  by  a  magic  stone 
(meteor),  possibly  by  incantations.  Certain 
forms  of  illness,  such  as  epilepsy,  with  its 
strange  contortions,  failure  of  consciousness 
and  prompt  recovery,  strongly  bear  out  this 
explanation.  Under  the  incentive  of  an  ad- 
vance theology  the  kingdom  of  good  and  angels 
is  set  up  against  the  kingdom  of  evil  and  de- 
mons, of  light  against  darkness,  of  heaven 
against  hell.  The  work  of  the  Devil  is  detected 
in  crime  and  temptation  and  sin.  There  arise 
such  realistic  imaginings  as  vampires,  or  witch- 
souls  that  suck  the  blood  of  living  victims. 

Even  so  late  as  1788  an  epileptic  lad  had 
seven  devils  exorcised  by  seven  clergymen  in 
the  Temple  Church,  London.  Demons  were 
supposed  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
bodies  of  patients  and  attack  lunatics  at  full 
moon.  Demonology  included  the  belief  in 
were-wolves  (possibly  to  explain  nocturnal 
depredations)  and  the  power  of  witches  to  con- 
vert themselves  into  such  forms.  In  later  be- 
liefs the  witch  turned  into  more  innocent  crea- 
tures, such  as  hares.  On  no  more  convincing 
evidence  than  that  of  a  child  who  saw  a  hag 
at  her  door  and  the  next  moment  saw  a  hare 
run  by  while  the  woman  had  disappeared,  was 
she  accused  of  turning  herself  into  a  hare  by 
witchcraft. 

While  the  extravagant  fancies  of  demonology 
represent  the  most  fantastic  issues  of  this  be- 
lief, the  whole  conception  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  world  of  ideas  which  made  the 
charges  of  witchcraft  possible;  without  it  the 
religious  persecutions  would  not  have  occurred. 
Witchcraft  represents  one  phase  of  the  religious 
development  of  a  mental  attitude  that  has 
played  a  large  part  in  civilization. 

The  Salem  Witchcraft.  Reference  has  been 
made  above  to  the  presence  of  witchcraft  in 
Salem,  Mass.  While  that  city  bears  the  greater 
burden  in  connection  with  this  delusion  in 
the  United  States  there  were  persecutions,  also, 


in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia.  In  Salem  the  persecu- 
tions were  largely  due  to  the  misguided  zeal 
of  Cotton  Mather,  famed  as  a  colonial  preacher 
and  orator.  Through  a  work  entitled  Memch- 
rable  Providences  Relating  to  Witchcraft  and 
Possessions  and  his  pulpit  utterances  he  stirred 
the  people  to  frenzy  in  1692 — a  time  when  be- 
lief in  witchcraft  was  abating  in  Europe.  Nine- 
teen people  were  put  to  death  after  conviction 
as  witches,  and  over  150  suspected  persons  were 
in  prison  when  the  public  conscience  turned  to 
saner  views  a  few  months  later.  No  further 
persecutions  shamed  the  American  colonies. 

The  End  in  Europe.  In  England  the  last 
trial  for  witchcraft  occurred  in  1722;  the  sus- 
pect, a  woman,  was  not  convicted.  In  the  same 
year  the  last  execution  occurred  in  Scotland, 
and  was  followed  in  1735  by  laws  repealing  the 
statutes  relating  to  witchcraft.  On  the  Conti- 
nent many  of  the  peasantry  yet  recognize  the 
power  of  witdies  to  influence  their  lives,    j  j. 

Consult  Gummere's  Witchcraft  and  Quakerism ; 
Notesteln's  History  of  English  Witchcraft  from 
J558  to  ni8. 

Relating  to  Vartoua  Beliefs.  The  articles  on 
the  following  topics,  while  all  do  not  bear  on 
witchcraft,  may  be  of  interest  In  this  connection : 


Alchemy 

Astrology 

Clairvoyance 

Conjuring 

Demonology 

Divination 

Faith  Cure 

Hypnotism 

Magic 

Medium 

Mesmerism 

Mind  Readlngr 

Necromancy 


Occult 

Palmistry 

Phrenologry 

Physiognomy 

Psychical  Research 

Psycho- Analysis 

Spiritualism 

Subconscious 

Sugrgestion 

Superstition 

Telepathy 

Theosophy 

Trance 


WITCH-HAZEL,  a  tall  shrub  of  the  wood- 
lands of  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada, 
easily  distinguished  by  its  jointed  and  curving 
branches.  Owing  to  their  tendency  to  twist 
and  point  in  all  directions,  the  forked  twigs 
were  used  by  treasure  seekers  as  divining  rods, 
and  because  of  the  supernatural  power  the 
plant  was  thus  supposed  to  possess  it  was  called 
the  toitch-hazel. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  shrub  is  its  un- 
usual season  of  bloom.  In  October  or  Novem- 
ber, after  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  which  the 
early  frosts  have  turned  a  clear  yellow,  the 
straggling  branches  are  reclothed  with  the 
feathery,  golden  clusters  of  the  long-delayed 
flowers.  The  fruits  do  not  ripen  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  then  the  bullethke  seeds  are 
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expelled  from  aa  elastic  opening  i 
woody  capsules. 

Id  various  localities  the  abrub  is  known  as 
the  mnterbioom  and  the  spotted  alder,  or,  ow- 
ing to  the  pungent  taste  of  the  bark;  aa  the 
tobacco  wood. 

In  Hedicine. 
The  bush  is  im- 
portant as  the 
source  of  the 
healing  and  tonic 
lotion  known  as 
witch-  haiel,  or 
hamamelit,  which 
is  obtained  by 
distilling  the 
leaves  in  alcohol. 
It  is  used  both  as 
an    external    and 

remedy. 

WITENAGE- 
HOT,  joUenohge 
moht'i  the  su- 
preme council  of 
England  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod, composed  of 
the  king,  bishops. 
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acted  secular  and 
sacred    laws,    as-  witch-hazel 

sented     to     land       Branch.  (lowers,  leaves  and 
granto,  voted  on  "^ 

war  or  peace,  was  a  court  of  last  resort  and  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  ealdormen  or  bish- 
ops. The  members  also  had  the  power  of  electr- 
ing  a  king  when  the  succession  was  uncertain, 
and  of  dethroning  a  negligent  sovereign.  As  the 
power  of  the  ruler  grew  strong  that  of  the  as- 
sembly declined,  and  vice  versa.  The  Witenage- 
mot  was  disbanded  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
WITH'ERSPOON,  John  (1723-1794),  an 
American  clergyman,  college  president  and  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  bora  at  Gifford,  in  Scotland, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1743  was  licensed  to  preach,  holding  pastorates 
in  various  cities  until  1768.  when  he  went  to 
America  to  become  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  (now  Pnnceton  University).  As 
teacher  and  organizer  he  displayed  great  ability, 
advancing  materially  all  departments  of  the 
institution.  In  1774  he  was  a  member  of  the 
congress,  in  1776  of  the  New  Jersey 


constitutional  convention,  and  from  1778  to 
1783,  except  f<»  a  short  interval,  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  He  was  active  in  uising  tbe 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was  the  only  clergyman  who  signed  that 
document.  He  wrote  Eeeleeitulieai  Character- 
utici,  Eeaay  on  Juttifiealion  and  Authorilj/  of 
the  Brituh  Parliament,  besides  many  sermons. 

WIT'IfESS,  one  who  gives  testinloay  before 
a  court  or  judge  and  is  examined  under  oath 
or  affirmation.  A  person  who  has  affixed  his 
name  to  an  instrument,  such  as  a  will  or  a 
deed,  executed  by  another,  is  abo  known  as  a 
witness.  In  law,  the  summons  by  which  a  wit- 
ness is  ordered  to  appear  in  court  is  called  a 
subpoena;  this  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling him  to  attend  and  give  evidence.  If  he 
foils  to  appear  he  is  liable  to  puni^meat  for 
contempt  of  court.  A  trial  court  m^  adc  B 
witness  such  questions  as  it  deems  necessary 
for  its  own  information  and  that  of  the  juiy, 
and  witnesses  are  required  to  testify  from  their 
own  recollection  and  knowledge.  Matters  re- 
lating to  the  competency  of  witnesses  are  regu- 
lated by  tbe  rules  of  evidence;  those  in  the 
class  of  incompetents  include  persona  unable  to 
understand  the  nature  of  a  binding  oath,  idiots, 
insane  and  intoxicated  persons.  Persons  who 
have  been  oonvicted  of  infamous  crimes  are 
oft«n  called  as  witnesses,  but  the  evidence  they 
give  is  usually  considered  in  connection  with 
their  past  records,  which  frequently  dictate 
their  motives. 

WITTB,  uit'e,  Seboei  Yuuewtch  (1849- 
1915),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modem 
Russian  statesmen.  He  was  bom  at  Tifiis, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Odessa,  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  journalism  entered  tbe 
government  railway  service.  During  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-1878  he  proved  himself 
so  capable  in  the  movement  of  troops  that  at 
its  close  he  was  made  general  traffic  manager 
of  the  Southwestern  Railway  of  Russia.  As  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  niilway  commissixi 
some  years  later  he  displayed  marked  ability, 
and  in  ISSS  was  made  head  of  the  railway  tk- 
partment  in  the  finance  Ministry.  Becooiiag 
Finance  Minister  in  1893,  be  did  much  to  (fc- 
velop  railroads  throughout  the  Empire,  pro- 
moted industries,  brou^t  about  the  resumption 
of  specie  payment,  and  with  a  view  to  letsemof: 
the  evils  of  drunkenness  organised  a  gorero- 
ment  monopoly  for  tbe  sale  of  vodka,  the  na- 
tional drink  of  Russia.  These  reguUktions  n- 
matned  in  force  until  prohibition  wis  foitea 
upon  the  Empire  in  1914.    His  foreign  poJiV 
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hftd  as  iU  centra]  aim  the  freeing  of  Ruasis 
from  economic  dependence  on  other  nations. 

So  great  was  the  (^position  hia  energetic 
measure  wakened  that  in  1903  he  waa  removed 
from  the  fimwce  Ministry  and  placed  at  the 
bead  of  a  committee  of  Ministers,  a  merely 
honorable  position.  When,  however,  the  Rub- 
sian  demands  for  constitutional  reform  became 
too  strong  to  be  denied,  it  woa  this  committee 
which  worked  out  a  new  adminiatnitive  prob- 

In  1905  Witte  was  the  chief  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiary in  the  peace  negotiations  with  Japan 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  at  the  cloae  of  the 
Russo^apanese  War,  and  on  his  return  be 
became  president  of  the  first  constitutional 
Ministry.  Differences  with  the  emperor  and 
lack  of  popular  support  ted  to  bia  resignation 
from  office  in  May,  1906. 

WITTENBERG,  vit'enberK,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  famed  in  his- 
tory as  the  place  in  which  Luther  began  the 
Reformation.  Its  most  interesting  features  are 
the  old  Schiosskirche,  on  the  doors  of  which 
were  nailed  the  famous  ninety-five  theses,  and 
the  houses  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  which 
have  been  carefully  preserved.  Wittenberg  lies 
on  the  Elbe  River,  and  is  fifty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Berlin.  It  is  a  manufacturing  center 
of  considerable  importance,  producing  woolen 
and  linen  goods,  hosieiy,  machinery,  pottery, 
electrical  goods  and  other  commodities.  The 
market  place  containa  statues  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  The  University  of  Wittenberg, 
founded  by  Frederick  the  Wise  in  1502,  was 
incorporated  with  the  University  of  Halle  in 
1817  (see  subhead,  under  Balu;),  Population 
in  1910,  22,419. 

WOAD,  wohd,  a  leafy,  many-branched  herb 
bearing  yellow  flowers,  found  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  MediteiraneBii  countries.  The  species 
called  dyer^e  wood  was  formerly  cultivated  for 
a  blue  dye  obtained  from  its  leaves,  with 
which  the  ancient  Picta  are  believed  to  have 
stained  their  bodies.  The  leaves  were  made 
into  a  paste,  fermented  for  about  two  weeks 
and  worked  into  balls,  which  were  dried  in  the 
sun  and  allowed  to  ferment  a  second  time.  In 
the  present  age  indigo  is  largely  used  in  place 
of  woad  dye,  although  a,  finer  color  is  obtained 
by  mixing  the  two. 

WOBDBK,  woo'bum,  Mass.,  a.  city  in  Mid- 
dlesex County,  is  an  important  leather  manu- 
facturing center  and  an  attractive  residence 
city,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  It  is 
served  by  the  Boston  4  Maine  Railroad  and  by 
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interurbao  lines.  In  1910  the  population  was 
15,308;  in  1916,  15,969  (Federal  estimate). 
The  pubUc  libraiy,  which  containa  a  fine  art 
collection,  is  the  most  prominent  public  build- 
ing. The  output  of  factory  products,  including 
leather,  the  leading  afticle,  and  chemicals  and 
glue,  has  an  approximate  annua]  value  of  S6,- 
000,000.  Settled  as  Charlestown  Village  in  1640, 
Wobum  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1642 
and  became  a  city  in  1888. 

WO'DEN.    See  Odin. 

WOLF,  a  rapacious,  flesh-eating  animal  be- 
longing to  the  dog  family.  It  resembles  a 
gaunt,  long-legged  dog  with  a,  wide  head,  long 
nose  and  pointed  mustle.  Its  thick  tail  is 
drooping,  but  its  ears  are  always  erect.  Its  fur 
varies  in  color 
and  thickness  ac- 
cording to  the  cli- 
mate in  which  it 
lives,  the  longer, 
thicker  and 
lighter  coats  be- 
longing to  the 
northern    species. 

The  most  com- 
mon of  the  spe- 
cies,  formerly 
abundant  in 
America,  is  the 
gray  wolf,  found  in  wild  regions  throughout  the 
Middle  States.  The  large  whUe  wolf  is  com- 
mon in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  formerly  in- 
habited the  northern  plains  of  the  United 
States;  the  black  wolf  is  found  in  the  South, 
and  the  cunning  red  wolf  lives  in  the  Soutli- 
western  plains.  The  prtraVre  wolf  of  the  West, 
where  it  is  erroneously  called  the  coyote,  baa 
the  pointed  muzzle  of  a  fox,  and  like  the  red 
fox  it  is  a  burrowing  animal  and  digs  its  den  in 
the  ground.  Because  of  its  short  howl,  which 
resembles  the  bark  of  a  dog,  it  ia  alao  known 
as  the  barking  wolf.  The  coyote,  also  an  in- 
habitant of  the  arid  sagebrush  country,  is 
scareely  larger  than  a  fox.  It  is  a  cowardly, 
slinking  creature,  with  a  thick,  wolfish  head, 
small,  sharp  ears  and  a  long,  slender  mutzle, 
and  is  known  far  oS  in  the  blacknesa  of  the 
night  by  its  dismal  howl.  Except  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  Northern  Germany,  the  common 
grauUh  wolf,  resembling  the  gray  wolf  of 
America,  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  in 
Russia  and  Scandinavia  it  causes  much  destruc- 
tion of  weaker  animal  life. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  the  wdf  lives 
alone  or  in  pairs,  making  a  den  in  a  h<A- 
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low  tree  or  cleft  in  the  rocks,  and  preying 
iipoD  amall  mammals  and  fowls.  In  winter  the 
creutureH  unite  in  packs,  ranging  the  country 
and  attacking  large  game.  When  pressed  by 
hunger  they  attack  traveler,  and  have  been 
kno\m  to  enter  villages  and  cany  off  children. 
In  the  plains  of  Siberia  ferocious  packs  trail 
sleds  for  miles,  often  overtaking  the  terrified 
and  exhausted  horses  and  attacking  the  trav- 
elera. 

The  wolf  can  be  tamed,  and  has  occasionally 
been  trained  to  hunt  like  a  dog.  It  is  more  sly 
and  fierce  in  its  attack  than  is  the  dog,  but 
lacks  the  latter's  courage  and  loyalty.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  wolves,  as  well  as 
many  species  of  foxes,  are  raised  in  captivity 
for  their  pelte.  c,h,h. 

On  page  1S28  1h  an  llluatratlon  of  numerous 
members  of  the  dog'  family.  ^ 

WOLFE,  James  (1727-1769),  a  British  gen- 
eral whose  successful  campaign  at  Quebec  gave 
Canada  to  the  British  Empire.  He  was  bom 
at  Westerham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  early  saw 
Ben-ice  in  Scot- 
laud  and  Flan- 
dere.  Sailing  to 
America,  he 
served  as  briga- 
dier-general in 
the  Louisburg  ex- 
pedition under 
Amherst  and  Bos- 
cuwcD,  leading 
the  fort      __ . 

QENERAI,  WOLFE 

brunt  of  the  fight.  Returning  to  England  on 
account  of  ill  health,  within  a  short  time  he  was 
requested  by  William  Pitt  to  take  up  his  com- 
niund  in  America  again.  Raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  Wolfe  undertook  the  attack  on 
Quebec.  With  health  shattered  by  internal  dis- 
ease, after  disheartening  failures  his  efforts  were 
crowned  wilh  success  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Dropping  down  the  river  in  boats  with  muffled 
oars  his  troops  landed  and  scaled  the  precipitous 
banks  and  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  before 
the  French  in  Quebec  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach. 

It  is  said  that  Wolfe  beguiled  the  night  ap- 
prorich  down  the  river  by  reciting  to  his  offieera 
Cr,i>'s  Elegy  WrUten  in  a  Counirn  Ckurck- 
mrd.  When  he  finished  there  was  silence  till 
Willie  spoke  solemnly,  saying,  "Gentleman,  I 
would  rather  have  written  that  poem  than  take 
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Quebec     to-morrow."      Twice     » 

fought  till  be  was  mortally  wound 
bullet,  which  passed  through  his  I 
lay  dying,  some  one  near  him 
They  runi"  "Who  run?"  gasped 
enemy,"  was  the  answer.  Givii 
order,  Wolfe  said,  "Now  God  be 
in  peace."  The  battle  ground  b< 
ment,  on  one  side  the  simple  e[ 
died  Wolfe,  victorious  on  the  13t 
ber,  1759."  His  gallant  opponent, 
calm,  survived  him  only  a  few  hi 
same  monument  is  a  tribute  to 
Frenchman  (see  page  4897). 

Consult  Salmon's  OenernI  Wol/e; 
Ll/e  and  Letlera  ot  Jamea  Wolfe. 

Related  SnbJrclB.  The  reader 
the  foUowliiK  articles  In  these  volun 
Canada  (page  llZl )  Montcalm  < 

Prehch  and  Indian  Veran 

Wars  (page  2330)         Quebec,  Ba 

WOLF  PISH,  a  savage  ftsb  of  t 
lantic,  so  named  from  its  ferocioi 
aspect.  It  is  grayish  in  color,  a 
length  of  about  live  feet.  The  mt 
with  strong,  interlocking  front  U 


THE  WOLF  FtSH 

for  crushing  the  inollusks  and  ot 
upon  which  it  feeds.  Ita  flesh  tasi 
that  of  the  cod,  and  in  Iceland 
used  as  food,  while  its  strong,  di 
made  into  shagreen,  or  pressed 
ployed  in  making  pouches,  in  boo) 
for  other  purposes.  The  wolf  fie 
captors  savagely,  and  unless  stunn 
is  capable  of  inflicting  damage  w 
teeth. 

WOLSBLBY,  a  village  in  the 
Saskatchewsn,  near  which  the  Cai 
Railway  has  a  nursery  contaJnin, 
ters  of  a  million  trees.  The  to^ 
main  line  of  that  railroad,  betw 
and  Regina,  and  is  the  terminus 
line  to  Reston.  Population,  i 
1917  (estimated)  1,050. 

WOLSELBY,  wooli'li.  Gabnbt 
count  (1833-1913),  a  British  field  i 
in  County  Dublin,  Ireland.    Entei 
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in  1852,  he  first  saw  service  in  the  second  Bur- 
mese War,  and  was  severely  wounded  and  sent 
home  as  unfit  to  take  further  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. In  the  Crimean  War  he  performed  dis- 
tinguished service  and  received  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  war  medal,  as  well 
as  a  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major.  After 
serving  in  India,  where  in  the  Sepoy  Rebellion 
he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  Chinese  War  of  1860,  being  present  at 
the  most  important  engagements. 

Afterwards  sent  to  Canada,  he  successfully 
crushed  the  first  rebellion  of  Louis  Riel  (1870) 
at  Fort  Garry,  now  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  but 
then  a  mere  outpost  in  the  wilderness.  Wolse- 
ley  received  credit  for  his  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  transport  and  supplies  on  this  expedi- 
tion, and  was  made  K.  C.  M.G.  and  C.  B.  (see 
Abbreviations). 

Wolseley's  next  and  most  important  cam- 
paign was  in  1873,  when  he  commanded  the 
Ashanti  expedition,  winning  decisively  and  re- 
turning home  in  two  months.  He  was  thanked 
by  Parliament,  and  received  also  a  grant  of 
$125,000  and  many  honors.  His  name  was  at 
the  time  a  household  word,  and  he  was.  every- 
where recognized  as  Britain's  foremost  soldier. 

Placed  in  command  of  operations  against 
Arabi  Pasha  in  Egypt  in  1882,  he  conducted  a 
brilliant  campaign  and  defeated  and  captured 
Arabi  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Wolseley.  He  was  again  sent  to  Egypt  in  1884 
to  rescue  General  Gordon  at  Khartum,  but 
arrived  too  late,  the  defender  of  Khartum  hav- 
ing been  killed  two  days  before.  He  was 
created  Viscount  Wolseley  on  his  return  and 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army, 
in  which  capacity  he  did  much  to  improve  the 
methods  of  the  English  war  office  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  troops.  r.STj\. 

WOLSEY,  tmtl'zi,  Thomas  (about  1475- 
1530),  an  English  statesman  and  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  years  the  most 
powerful  man  in  England,  whose  ultimate 
downfall  resulted  because  he  trusted  too  much 
"to  the  power  of  princes."  He  was  bom  at 
Ipswich,  the  son  of  a  butcher  without  standing 
in  his  community.  Thomas  was  sent  to  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  was  elected  fellow 
of  his  college  some  years  after  his  graduation; 
after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  1498 
he  became  rector  of  Limington,  in  Somerset. 
It  seems  to  have  been  easy  for  him  to  find 
patrons  who  would  advance  his  interests;  there- 


fore by  1507  he  had  become  chaplain  to  Henry 
VII.  The  king  found  Wolsey  useful  as  a  diplo- 
matic agent,  and  frequently  employed  him. 

Henry  VIII  at  his  accession  made  him  royal 
almoner  (alms  dispenser)  and  bestowed  upon 
him  other  ecclesiastical  preferments,  but  it  was 
not  until  1511,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  that  Wolsey  exercised  a  di- 
rect influence  on  the  government.  Before  long 
his  voice  was  the  controlling  one  in  all  matters 
of  state,  so  much  so  that  he  practically  ruled 
the  country.  His  ecclesiastical  advancement 
continued  also,  for  in  1514  he  became  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  later  in  the  same  year  Archbishop 
of  York ;  in  1515  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat. 
He  lived  in  royal  state,  exacted  the  utmost 
reverence  and  subservience  from  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  and  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  hoped  to  be  elevated  to  the  Papacy. 
Like  his  royal  master,  he  was  lax  in  his  morals, 
but  he  had  undoubted  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship, and  faithfully  considered  the  king's  inter- 
ests in  shaping  his  policies. 

Most  of  his  energies  were  devoted  to  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  England  in  foreign  affairs. 
At  the  outset  of  his  ministry  he  favored  France 
in  opposition  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  but 
later,  when  Charles  V  became  emperor,  he 
shifted  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  him 
against  Francis  I,  hoping  thereby  to  win  the 
support  of  Charles  in  his  struggle  for  the 
Papacy.  When  the  Empire  became  so  strong 
that  it  seemed  to  Wolsey  to  threaten  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe,  he  again  took  sides 
with  France,  thus  involving  England  in  a  war 
with  Charles. 

Meanwhile,  his  unpopularity,  always  great, 
was  increasing,  and  his  enemies  influenced  the 
king  against  him,  though  it  was  not  until  a 
definite  occasion  arose  that  Henry  really  turned 
against  his  favorite.  Wishing  to  secure  a  di- 
vorce from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Henry  com- 
mitted the  matter  to  Wolsey,  who  did  not  pro- 
ceed energetically  enough  to  please  the  impa- 
tient monarch.  The  result  was  that  he  was 
stripped  of  his  honors,  removed  from  his  high 
place  and  forced  to  face  a  bill  of  attainder. 
This  failed  of  passage  by  the  Commons,  but 
Wolsey  was  accused  of  treason  and  summoned 
to  London  to  meet  the  charges.  On  the  jour- 
ney he  died,  and  was  buried  at  Leicester  Ab- 
bey. In  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII,  Wolsey 
after  his  downfall  is  made  to  say : 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  kiner.  He  would  not  in  mine  a^e 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 
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Consult  Taunton's  Cardinal  WoUey;  Caven- 
dish's Life  of  Wolsey. 

Related  Sobjeeta.  The  following  articles  in 
these  volumes  will  make  clear  certain  references 
In  the  above  discussion,  and  will  give  added  in- 
formation : 


Attainder 
Boleyn,  Anne 
Catharine  of  Aragron 
Charles  ( Holy  Roman 

Empire)    subhead 

Charles  V 


Francis  (France), 
subhead  Francis  I 

Henry  (England),  sub- 
heads Henry  VII  and 
Henry  VIII 

Privy  Council 


WOLVERINE,  woolvereen'.    See  Glutton. 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION,  the  world's  largest  organization  formed 
exclusively  of  women,  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  work  of  temperance  and 
social  reform.  In  the  United  States  the  organi- 
zation has  been  one  of  the  leading  forces  in 
the  country-wide  movement  for  prohibition, 
and  a  great  influence  m  the  general  promotion 
of  social  purity.  Largely  through  the  agency 
of  the  society  there  were  secured  many  state 
laws  establishing  in  the  public  schools  the  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  use  of  narcotics  and  stimu- 
lants, and  acts  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco 
to  minors.  It  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
securing  police  matrons,  industrial  homes  and 
houses  of  refuge  for  girls  and  women,  and  laws 
providing  for  their  better  protection. 

The  American  organization  was  founded  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1874,  as  a  result  of  a  fa- 
mous woman's  crusade.  In  1883  an  interna- 
tional association,  known  as  the  World's  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union,  was  estab- 
lished, largely  through  the  efforts  of  Frances 
E.  Willard  (which  see),  and  branches  are  now 
maintained  in  many  different  countries.  By 
1903  the  society  had  branches  in  every  state  in 
the  Union,  and  there  were  over  10,000  local 
associations.  The  work  is  organized  into  forty 
distinct  departments,  each  of  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  women  experts  who  are  ap- 
pointed as  national,  state,  district,  county  and 
local  superintendents.  The  address  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  national  society  is  Willard  Rest 
Cottage,  Evanston,  111.  The  official  badge  is 
the  white  ribbon;  the  motto  is,  "For  God  and 
home  and  native  land."  In  1916  the  society 
had  a  membership  of  about  500,000,  including 
children's  leagues,  and  there  were  12,000  local 
unions. 

WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS,  kohr,  a  patri- 
otic organization  founded  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in 
July,  1883.    The  objects  of  the  order  are — 

To  aid  and  aasi.st  the  G.  A.  R.  and  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  heroic  dead;  to  And  homes 


for  the  Union  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans, 
and  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  our  army  nurses;  to 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America:  to  inculcate  lessons  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  among  our  children  and  in  the 
communities  in  which  we  live ;  to  encourage  the 
spread  of  universal  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all 

The  organisation  is  divided  into  local  chap- 
ters, or  corps,  numbering  2,715,  and  the  total 
membership  is  about  161,760.  Once  very  pronii- 
nent,  it  has  been  less  conspicuous  in  recent 
years.  Since  its  founding  it  has  expended  about 
$4,700,000.  The  headquarters  are  at  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE,  auj'rayi.  It  was  over 
twenty-three  hundred  years  ago  that  Euripides 
declared,  ''A  woman  should  be  good  for  every- 
thing at  home,  but  for  nothing  ikway  from  it." 
Men  as  a  whole  have  been  reluctant  to  aban- 
don his  point  of  view;  the  average  man  thinks 
that  if  woman  be  granted  a  voice  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  nation  she  will  decide  the  fitness 
of  political  candidates  in  Shakespearean  fash- 
ion: 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason: 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

To  this  the  sentimentally  inclined  may  reply 
in  Voltaire's  words,  "All  the  reasonings  of  men 
are  not  worth  one  sentiment  of  women,"  while 
the  more  practical  will  assert  that  in  places 
where  women  possess  the  vote  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  man's  equal.  It  may  be  true 
that  there  are  ignorant  women  voters,  but  there 
are  likewise  ignorant  men,  and  as  a  rule  the 
really  telling  arguments  against  woman  suf- 
frage apply  equally  well  against  democracy  it- 
self. 

The  Woman's  Movement  in  the  United 
States.  Though  the  nineteenth  centuiy  was 
the  age  of  woman's  struggle  for  recognition  in 
politics,  and  the  twentieth  century  marics  the 
realization  of  her  efforts,  she  had  a  slight  share 
in  governmental  affairs  before  the  English  had 
been  a  hundred  years  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Under  the  Old  Province  Charter  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  from  1691  to  1780i 
women  who  were  property  holders  were  granted 
suffrage,  and  after  a  constitution  was  adopted 
they  retained  the  right  to  vote  for  all  officers 
except  the  governor  and  members  of  the  IcfP*' 
lature.  The  Continental  Congress  left  the  suf- 
frage question  to  be  decided  by  the  individual 
states,  but  only  one — New  Jersey— confored 
the  franchise  upon  women,  giving  the  vote  to 
all  inhabitants  worth  $250  or  more.  In  ISfff 
this  state  limited  the  suffrage  to  "white  male 
citizens." 
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The  antisl&veiy  movement  among  the  women 
of  the  North  promoted  the  active  demand  for 
civic  rights,  and  though  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  wins  widely  ridiculed,  it  was  also  sup- 
ported by  a  few  prominent  statesmen  and 
preachers.  The  first  convention  to  discuss 
vot«8  for  women  met  in  I84S  at  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Martha  Wright  and  Mrs,  Mary  Ann  McCiin- 
tock,    the    pioneer   American    suffragists,    bad 
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frage  Association,  have  been  established  at  New 
York,  and  in  1912  the  Congressional  commit- 
tee at  Washington  began  an  active  campaign 
to  secure  a  Constitutional  amendment  grant- 
ing Dational  suffrage  to  women.  In  tS17  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  ordered 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Federal  Suffrage  amend- 
ment reported  without  recommendation.  This 
amendment  reads:  "The  right  of  the  citinens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
'li  are  white,  women  have  equal  franchise  with  men  at  all  elections.    In  Ave 
I  croBB  lines  (North  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Illinois.  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island) 
, .J ,_    ._i J  they  may  vote  at  primary  elections.     The  IcBlslr" 


r  Indiana  and  Ohio  conferred  suttra^e  upon  t 


._  _._. _... ...         _. .    .t  Indiana  and 

B  Of  Ohio  have  reversed  the  action  □!  the    legislators.      The   states    in    black    conAne   the 
franchise  to  men.     This  map  indicates  the  suSrage  situation  in  January.  1918. 


framed  a  set  of  resolutions  which  included  prac- 
tically every  demand  since  made  for  women, 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

In  May,  1869,  through  the  efforts  of  Mre. 
Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  Nutional 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  national  amend- 
ment extending  suffrage  to  women.  The  fol- 
lowing November  the  American  Woman's  Suf- 
frage Association  was  formed  with  Henry  Ward 
Beecber  as  president,  its  object  being  to  secure 
suffrage  through  state  amendments.  In  1690 
the  two  organizations  united,  and  since  that 
time  have  pursued  both  methods.  Headquar- 
ters of  the  national  organization,  known  offi- 
cially OS  the  National  American  Woman's  Siif- 


or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  sex," 

The  results  of  the  state  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  equal  suffrage  are  summarized  in  the 
accompanying  map.  In  1909  there  were  but 
four  equal  suffrage  states  in  the  American 
Union.  When  America  entered  the  War  of  the 
Nations  eight  years  later,  m  April,  1917,  eleven 
states  had  full  suffrage.  They  were  Wyoming 
<1869l,  Colorado  (1893).  Utah  and  Idaho  (1896), 
Washington  (1910),  California  (1911),  Ariiona, 
Kansas  and  Oregon  (1912).  Nevada  and  Mon- 
tana (1914),  In  November.  1917,  New  York, 
by  a  referendum  vote,  approved  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  granting  its  women  the  same 
suffrage  rights  as  men.     The  Illinois  legislature 
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for  they  are  strict  vegetarians.  But  three  spe- 
cies are  found — the  common  wombat,  the  hairy- 
nosed  and  the  Tasmanian.  They  belong  to 
that  order  of  mammals  which  carry  the  young 
in  pouches  (see  Marsupials). 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS.  It  is  said  that  the  ma- 
trons of  ancient  Rome  used  to  meet  to  rule 
upon  the  social  etiquette  of  the  day,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  women's  societies 
kre  not  strictly  a  modem  development.  The 
women's  clubs  of  to-day,  however,  have  a  much 
wider  field  of  action  than  those  of  any  other 
period,  and  they  exercise  a  far-reaching  influ- 
ence for  good.  According  to  their  purpose  and 
aim,  they  group  themselves  into  four  general 
classes,  although  with  more  or  less  overlapping 
of  purpose. 

Social  Clubs.  Probably  there  have  been  few 
ages  since  civilization  began  when  women  have 
not  formed  select  circles  to  give  them  the 
means  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  sociable  sewing 
or  embroidery  and  a  "cup  of  tea,"  the  time  in- 
terspersed with  conversation.  However,  as  edu- 
cation began  more  and  more  to  extend  its  ad- 
vantage to  women,  with  the  opening  of  the 
universities  to  coeducation,  these  purely  social 
gatherings  frequently  assumed  a  new  character. 
With  the  recreation  there  was  combined  defi- 
nite study  along  cultural  lines — literature,  art, 
travel,  music,  history,  household  economics,  and 
the  like.  Almost  every  town  had  its  women's 
Shakespeare  society. 

This  literary-social  class  constitutes  the  large 
majority  of  women's  clubs,  their  researches  now 
extending  into  political  economy,  social  reform, 
child  study  and  kindred  fields. 

Practical  Clubs.  It  has  remained  for  these 
modem  days  to  give  a  distinctly  practical  tum 
to  the  women's  clubs — to  put  them  to  work,  as 
it  were — a  result  of  the  growing  tendency  to 
allow  women  a  part  in  the  management  of  the 
business  of  their  communities.  The  earliest 
step  in  the  direction  of  practical  activities  was 
taken  by  those  societies  which  concerned  them- 
selves actively  with  church  matters  and  with 
organiied  charities,  and  by  patriotic  societies 
like  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
working  to  preserve  historical  landmarks  and 
relics.  Then,  out  of  the  interest  the  social 
clubs  had  always  shown  in  things  educational, 
there  flowered  such  practical  benefits  as  free 
libraries,  circulating  rural  libraries  and  better 
schoolhouses.  The  interest  in  child  study  and 
economics  has  broadened  into  effective  agita- 
tion for  legislation  touching  child  labor,  the 
eight-hour  day  for  women,  factory  sanitation, 


pure  food,  milk  inspection  and  other  questions 
of  vital  importance. 

For  centuries  women  have  been  home  mak- 
ers. Now  they  are  applying  their  wealth  of  ex- 
perience to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
"municipal  housekeeping."  Their  clubs  have  in- 
stituted "clean-up  days"  in  thousands  of  towns, 
bringing  order  and  cleanliness  into  back  yards, 
vacant  lots,  streets  and  alleys.  Everywhere 
they  are  working  for  playgrounds  and  for  chil- 
dren's courts;  for  public  markets  and  the  use 
of  vacant  property  as  kitchen  gardens  for  the 
poor;  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living;  for  better 
management  of  reform  schools,  prisons,  asylums 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  for  proper  su- 
pervision of  dance  halls.  Everywhere  their  de- 
termined campaigns  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  happiness  and  morals  are  accomplishing 
great  good. 

Political  Clubs.  The  agitation  over  woman 
suffrage  has  given  rise  to  numerous  political  as- 
sociations. Wherever  suffrage  has  been  granted, 
women's  clubs  prepare  women  for  the  right  use 
of  the  ballot,  conducting  classes  and  preelection 
meetings  at  which  the  different  candidates  are 
invited  to  present  their  views. 

Professional  Clubs.  The  admission  of  women 
to  the  professions  naturally  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  special  clubs  for  women  nurses,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  others.  Press  clubs  for  women 
writers  exist  in  most  of  the  great  cities.  In 
many  places  business  women  have  organized 
luncheon  clubs  where  home  cooking  is  supplied 
at  very  low  prices;  many  of  these  clubs  have 
rest  rooms  and  reading  rooms  in  connection^ 
and  offer  lecture  courses  and  study  classes. 

Canada.  Women  in  the  Dominion  are  or- 
ganized into  clubs  for  social,  political,  business, 
journalistic,  suffrage  and  trade-union  purposes, 
and  in  connection  with  religion,  art,  music,  lit- 
erature and  travel.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
clubs  is  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Empire,  which  has  500  chapters  and  a 
membership  of  30,000.  This  organization  took 
a  leading  part  in  patriotic  war  work  in  Canada. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  This 
great  national  association  originated  in  1889 
when  the  Sorosis,  the  oldest  women's  club  in 
the  United  States,  invited  the  various  state  fed- 
erations to  meet  with  it  in  general  convention. 
The  total  membership  is  now  close  to  2,000,- 
000,  and  the  conventions  held  every  two  years 
are  largely  attended.  Special  leaders  in  charge 
of  the  different  departments  of  activity  outline 
programs,  which  form  the  basis  for  the  work  of 
the  afi^ated  state  groups.  l.m  J. 
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WOOD,  Leonard  (1660-  ),amajorH^ne[Hl 
in  the  United  States  army,  under  whose  influ- 
ence and  authority  military  camps  for  coUege 
studenta  and  citiieDE'  training  campa,  such  as 
that  at  .Flattaburg,  N.  Y.,  have  been  estab- 
lished. He  is  one 
of  the  few  men 
who  have  at- 
tained such  high 


United   Sta 
army  with< 


having  had  a 
West  Point  edii- 
catioD.  After  his 
early  schoohng  at 
Pierce  Academy, 
Middleboro  major-gbneral  WOOD 
Mass.,  he  attended  Harvard  University,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  1884,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1903. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army 
in  1S8S,  and  in  twelve  years  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major-general  of  volunteers,  being  at  that 
time  the  youngest  major-general  in  the  army. 

Id  the  Spanish-American  War  he  commaDded 
the  First  Cavalry,  known  aa  the  "Rough  Rid- 
eis"  and  famous  for  the  gallant  charge  at  San 
Juan  Hill;  of  this  regiment  Theodore  Roose- 
velt waa  second  in  command.  In  1808  Wood 
was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor  by  Congress  for 
distinguished  service  under  Captain  (later  Ma- 
jor-Geneml)  Lawton,  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Apache  Indians. 

He  served  ably  as  military  governor  of  Cuba 
from  1899  to  1902,  and  as  governor  of  the 
Moro  province,  1903-1906,  he  restored  order  in 
the  Philippines.  In  1903  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  major-general  in  the  regular 
army.  In  1906  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Philippine  division  of  the  army,  and  in 
1908  was  made  chief  of  the  Department  of  the 
East,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  In  1910 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  staff,  holding  this 
position  until  1914,  when  he  again  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  East. 
After  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  War  of 
the  Nations  General  Wood  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  South,  with  headquar- 

a  at  Charleston.  S.  C.     He  is  an  ardent  ad- 

nililary  preparedness,  and  is  the  au- 

t  The  Military  Obligation  oj  CitUcnship 

I  llislory. 

K>BOL,  al'kohahl,  also  known  as 

Methylated  Alcohol,   is  a 

slightly  yellowish  liquid,  much  like 
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ordinary  alcohol.  It  is  called  wood  alcohol,  or 
wood  spirit,  because  it  can  be  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  wood,  that  is,  by  beating 
wood,  bones,  or  other  organic  matter  in  closed 
vessels.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  pityportioaa, 
and  it  is  cheaper  than  ordinary  alcohol.  It  is 
much  used  aa  a  solvent  of  fata  and  oils,  and  m 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  dyestuffs.  It 
is  also  employed  for  preserving  specimens  ia_ 
museums  of  natural  history.  Wood  alcohol  is 
very  dangerous  to  drink;  a  person  drinking  it 
runs  the  risk  of  blindness  within  the  coune  of 
a  few  days.  c.b.s. 

WOOD  CARVING,  or  sculpture  in  wood,  ia 
an  art  of  great  antiquity.  As  far  as  ia  known, 
the  Egyptians  were  the  fiiEt  to  practice  it  for 
decomtive  purposes,  and  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  plastic  art  it  occupied  an  importaol 
position.  Many  of  the  specimens  of  the  Egyp- 
tian craftsmen  which  have  been  preserved,  dat- 
ing from  about  4000  B.  c,  are  low  reliefs  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  and  graceful  patterns  of  the 
lotus  and  palm.  The  earliest  examples  of  the 
Greeks,  who  developed  their  ideas  of  sculpture 
from  the  Egyptians,  were  crude  wooden  images 
of  their  gods ;  in  many  instances  they  combined 
wood  with  marble.  Raman  ornament  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  styles. 
The  prows  of  Roman  war  vessels  and  galleft 
were  carved  with  the  "heads  of  animals,  while 
their  chariots  were  of  varied  carved  ornamen- 
tation. 

From  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  En 
wood  carving  was  employed  extensively  in  the 
decoration  of  churches.  Panels  and  dooisveie 
carved  with  scenes  from  the  Old  and  the  Ne* 
Testament.  The  doorways  of  the  wooden 
churches  of  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  datinf 
from  ttie  ninth  to  the  thirteen  century,  sre 
among  the  finest  examples  of  early  medtenl 
wood  carving.  "Hie  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  eat- 
turies  were  remarkable  throughout  all  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  wood  carvings  used  for  ecclesisitK 
purposes.  The  wood  carvings  of  Germany  d^l^ 
ing  this  period  were  among  the  finest  in  tbe 
world;  Nuremberg,  especially,  produced  Mne 
of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art. 

The  tendency  to  produce  elaborate  effeeU 
with  the  smallest  outlay  of  money  and  Isbcr 
has  had  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  wood  tun- 
ing of  modem  times.  It  is,  however,  pnMxi 
with  great  skill  in  Switzerland  and  the  AuririU 
Tyrol,  while  the  Moslem  carvers  of  Peiaa, 
Syria  and  Egypt  execute  beautiful  panels  twl 
other  decorations  for  ceiling,  pulpits  ind  ''' 
kinds  of  fittings  and  fumituie.     7^  ampM 
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uid  private  houeea  of  Cairo,  Damascus  and 
other  Oriental  cities  are  adorned  with  elaborate 
and  minutely-wrought  woodwork.  The  Cbiaese 
and  Japanese  also  have  produced  wood  carv- 
ings of  great  merit. 

Manual  ekill,  as  well  as  an  artistic  sense,  is 
essential  to  euccese  in  this  art.  The  worker 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  shapes  and  uses 
of  tools,  and  must  put  this  knowledge  to  prac- 
tical use  in  attainii^:  artistic  results.  All  of  the 
finest  wood  carvings  are  executed  by  hand,  and 
the  woods  in  general  use  are  oak,  Italian  and 
American  walnut,  lime,  holly,  pearwood,  chest- 
nut and  mahogany.  Wood  for  carving  should 
be  well  seasoned,  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
natural  sap  be  dried  out  to  prevent  it  from 
rotting.  The  finishing  depends  much  upon  the 
wood  used.  Since  so  much  of  present-day  orna- 
mental woodwork  is  now  made  by  machinery, 
this  art,  BO  rich  in  poesibilities,  has  become  one 
of  comparatively  email  consequence.     See  Cabv- 

INO.  BJI.M. 

Consult  Rowe'H  PracHcal  Wood  Caniino:  Mas- 
kell'B  Wood  Bculpture. 

WOOD'CHDCK.    See  Ground  Hoa. 

WOOD'COCE,  a  group  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  snipe  family.  The  American  woodcock 
breeds  in  the  Northern  United  States  and 
Canada,  wintering  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states.    It  is  an  early  migrant,  appearing 
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in  its  northern  home  the  first  of  March.  It 
makes  a  nest  of  dry  leaves  on  the  ground  in 
the  woods.  The  eggs  are  tour  in  number,  of  a 
buffy  color,  marked  with  reddish-brown.  This 
woodcock  frequents  com  lands  near  woods, 
where  it  finds  soft,  moist  earth  in  which  to 
probe  for  the  earthworms  that  comprise  its  en- 
tire fare,  a  single  bird  devouring  as  many  as 
half  a  pound  of  worms  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Groups  of  holes,  or  borings,  from  which  the 
woodcock  has  drawn  earthworms,  are  a  sure  in- 
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dication  of  its  presence.  It  is  a  night  bird,  hid- 
ing during  the  day  among  leaves  and  grasses, 
where  its  wood-brown  plumage,  barred  and 
mottled  with  black,  protects  it  from  discovery. 
If  disturbed,  it  escapes  with  an  uncertain,  owl- 
like flight,  and  if  the  young  are  near,  may  feign 
lameness.  It  has  also  been  known  to  carry 
away  its  young,  one  by  one,  holding  them 
firmly  between  its  thighs. 

The  European  teoodcock  is  a  larger  bird,  and 
has  been  hunted  as  game  until  its  numbers 
have  greatly  decreased.  A  small,  dark-colored 
woodcock  is  found  in  Java  and  New  Guinea. 

WOOD  EHGKA7IHG,  enarayv'inQ.  Engrav- 
ing (which  see)  is  the  art  of  cutting  designs  on 
a  hard  surface.  Wood  engravings  are  made  to 
be  employed  on  printing  presses,  like  type,  to 
reproduce  in  print  the  picture  of  the  object  en- 
graved. They  are  made  on  Turkish  boxwood, 
the  hardest  variety  of  wood  known,  and  the 
one  which  has  the  most  regular  grain.  The 
work  is  done  on  the  end  of  the  grain,  the  wood 
being  sawed  crosswise.  Engraving  tools,  known 
as  gravers,  include  tint  tools,  employed  for  cut- 
ting mechanical  lines;  lotenge  tools,  used  for 
artistic  lines;  elUplicai  tools  and  gougei. 

The  design  which  is  to  be  reproduced  is 
sometimes  sketched  on  the  smoothed  block  of 
wood,  and  sometimes  it  is  photographed  on  it. 
The  engraver  then  cuts  out  the  pattern,  form- 
ing it  on  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  means  of 
raised  lines  and  dotB.  That  is,  the  design  is 
left  in  projection,  and  the  background  is  cut 
away  or  lowered.  The  ink  by  which  the  pat- 
tern is  transferred  to  the  print  paper  is  applied 
to  the  projections,  in  contrast  with  the  pro- 
cedure in  line  engraving,  in  which  the  ink  is 
applied  to  the  grooves  (see  page  3058).  An  en- 
graved wood  block  gives  the  printer  a  surface 
similar  to  that  of  a  page  of  type,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  electrotype  made  from  the 
wood  engraving. 

WOOD'EN  HOSSB,  The.  After  the  Trojan 
War  had  gone  on  for  ten  years,  it  became  clear 
to  the  Greeks  that  if  they  were  to  take  Troy, 
it  must  be  through  stratagem  and  not  through 
force,  and  the  wily  Ulysses  was  called  upon  to 
furnish  a  plan.  On  his  advice  the  Greeks  built 
a  huge  wooden  horse,  which  they  filled  with 
Greek  warriore  and  left  upon  the  plains  before 
Troy.  Then  the  army  took  to  their  ships  and 
hid  themselves  behind  an  island,  out  of  sight 
of  the  city.  The  Trojans,  finding  the  large  and 
curious  object,  fell  into  a  violent  discussion  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  should  be  taken  into  the 
city,  and  were  induced  by  the  disaster  which 
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befell  Laocoiin  to  receive  it  within  their  walla. 
They  alao  took  into  the  city  Sinon,  a  Greek 
slave,  who  had  been  left  behind  for  that  very 
purpose.  After  nightfall  Sinon  released  the  im' 
priEOned  Greeks  from  the  horse,  and  these  in 
turn  Qpened  the  gat«8  of  the  city  to  the  Gr«ek 
soldiers,  who  had  quietly  returned.  The  city 
was  then  easily  captured  and  destroyed. 
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WOOD'PECEER,  a  bird  of  wooded  areas, 
found  in  all  parta  of  the  world  except  Aus- 
tralia and  Madagascar.  Ita  toes  are  peculiarly 
arriinRcd,  two  forward  and  two  backward,  and 
its  tail  feothcra  are  stiffened  in  a  manner  which 
adapts  it  to  climbing  the  trunks  of  trees.  It 
has  a  stout,  chisel-hke  bill  with  which  it  cuts 
into  the  wood  of  trees  in  search  of  borere  and 
grubs,  and  a,  long,  extensile  tongue  with  a 
I  homy  tip,  with  which  it  spears  the  insect  and 
I  drawf  it  out.     Some  species  have  the  tongue 


coated  with  a  sticky  substance  for  the  gatber- 
ing  up  of  small  insects,  as  ants.  The  birds  feed 
also  on  berries,  fruits  and  nuts. 

Woodpeckers  have  harsh  voices,  and  tlieir 
mating  call  is  a  rapid  "drumming,"  performed 
with  the  bill  on  a  dead  limb  or  piece  of  lone 
bark.  Their  plumage  is  usually  ban«l,  or 
spotted  black  and  white,  or  brown  and  hlack, 
and  is  marked  about  the  head  with  ted  or  fc!- 
iow.  They  excavate  cavities  in  the  trunks  of 
trees  for  neats,  depositing  their  glossy  whiU 
eggs  on  the  fine  chips  at  the  bottom.  Ther 
are  somewhat  solitary,  except  in  the  tall,  wto 
families  go  about  ti^etber. 

Among  the  woodpeckers  of  North  Amen'* 
are  the  ivory'biiled  woodpecker,  a  wild,  AT 
bird  of  large  sise.with  high,  scarlet  crest,  low 
in  the  cj^iress  forests  of  the  Southern  Cai'*^ 
States;  the  pUeated  woodpecker,  a  somewiiit 
smaller  species  of  larger  range,  but,  like  tbe 
ivory-billed,  destructive  to  trees;  the  yed* 
bellied  sapsucker  (see  Sapsuckib)  ;  the  fickit 
(which  see),  familiarly  seen  about  dwellioft 
feeding  on  ants  on  the  ground;  the  red-headm 
woodpecker,  with  conspicuous  plumafe  of  "''' 
white  and  dark  blue;   the  hairy  wooifi^ 
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and  the  downv  woodpecker,  two  small  birds 
reeideat  through  the  year  in  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  green  wood- 
pecker, a  gaudy  species,  is  found  both  in  South 
America  and  the  British  Isles.  The  greal- 
tpotted  woodpecker  is  a  handsome  bird,  found 
in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  In  South  Africa  ia 
found  the  ground  woodpecker,  a  singular  spe- 
cies which  feeds  on  the  ground  and  excavates 
its  nest  in  clay  banks.  itJi.B. 

Consult   Bckatorm's    The    Woodptckera;    For- 
buBb's  U»e/ul  Blrdt  and  Their  Proteelion. 

WOOD  PE'WEE,  a  small  bird  of  the  fly- 
catcher family,  resembling  the  phoebe  but  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  having  longer  wings  than 
tail,  by  frequent- 
ing trees  rather 
than  bams  and 
bridges,  and  by 
its  more  plain- 
tive note,  which 
sounds  somewhat 
like  pee -a -wee. 
It 

throughout 
Eastern  Un 
States    i 
Canada  and 
ters 

America.  It 
builds  one  of  the 
daintiest  of  nests, 
compactly   togethi 
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eatmg  various  plant  fibers 
and  covenng  the  outside 
with  lichens,  placing  it  on  the  honzontal  limb 
of  a  tree.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  of  a 
creamy-white  color,  speckled  with  brown. 

WOOD  SPIRIT,  or  METHYLATED,  melh'i 
la  ted,  SPIKIT,  a  form  of  denatured  alcohol, 
prepared  by  adding  to  one  hundred  parts  of 
methyl  alcohol  ten  parts  wood  spirits  and  one- 
half  part  of  benzine.  It  is  quite  generally  used 
as  a  fuel  in  engines  and  as  a  solvent.  In  the 
United  States  wood  spirit  is  not  subject  to  the 
ordinary  taxes  imposed  on  pure  alcohol.  See 
Alcohol,  subhead  Denatured  Alcohol. 

WOOD'STOCK,  the  county  town  of  Carieton 
County,  New  Brunswick,  in  the  central- western 
part  of  the  province.  It  is  on  the  right,  or  west, 
bank  of  the  Saint  John  River  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Meduxnekeag,  and  is  on  the  Canadian 
Faciflc  and  the  Saint  John  &  Quebec  (operated 
by  the  Intercolonial)  railways.  The  Saint  John 
ia  navigable  for  small  steamers  both  above  and 
below  the  town,  but  there  is  no  river  traffic  of 
importance.  Woodstock  la  twelve  miles  east 
of  the  Maine  boundary  and  aixty-three  miles 
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by  rail  northwest  erf  Fredericton.  Population 
in  1911.  3^96;  in  1916,  estimated,  4,800. 

Woodstock  is  the  center  of  a  thriving  agri- 
cultural district,  and  is  also  important  for  its 
manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are  lumber, 
barrels  and  other  wood  products,  starch,  pork 
and  foundry  products.  One  of  the  largest  es- 
tablishments in  the  town  is  a  tannery.  A  large 
supply  of  hemlock  exists  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  there  are  also  cedar  and  spruce.  Interest- 
ing features  of  the  city  are  an  armory,  com- 
pleted in  1910,  two  hospitals,  fine  school  build- 
ings and  the  Dominion  building,  which  dates 
from  188S. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  city  in  Ontario,  the  county 
town  of  Oxford  County.  It  lies  nearly  midway 
between  Detroit  and  Niagara  Falls,  on  the 
main  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  railways,  and  ia  on  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  which  runs  from  Port  Dover,  on  Lake 
Erie,  to  Owen  Sound  and  other  ports  on  Lake 
Huron  and  Geoi^an  Bay.  It  is  also  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
which  connects  Woodstock  withthe  Michigan 
Central  and  Wabash  railways  at  Saint  Thomas. 
By  rail  Woodstock  is  twenty-nine  miles  east  of 
London,  twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Bnintford, 
and  fifty-one  miles  east  of  Hamilton.  Popu- 
lation in  1911,  9,320;  in  1916,  estimated,  11,000. 

Woodstock  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Thames  River  and  Cedar  Creek. 
It  is  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural districts  in  Ontario,  and  has  a  large  mar- 
ket building  and  one  of  the  best  weekly  mar- 
kets in  the  province.  The  city  is  famous  for 
its  avenues  of  trees,  which  make  a  fine  show 
during  the  summer  months.  Its  attractiveness 
and  healthfulness  have  made  it  a  popular  sum- 
met  resort.  It  is  more  important,  however,  as 
a  manufacturing  community,  its  chief  products 
being  wagons  and  sleighs,  furniture,  pianos  and 
organs  and  textiles.  There  are  three  piano 
and  oi^n  factories.  Harness,  cereals,  fiour, 
agricultural  implements,  wire  fencing,  automo- 
biles, stoves  and  furnaces,  munitions  and  soap 
are  other  important  products.  Woodstock  was 
founded  in  ISfiO,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1901.  It  was  named  for  Woodstock,  the  fa- 
mous town  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  where  Ed- 
ward, the  Black  Prince,  was  bom,  and  where 
England  built  Blenheim  Palace  for  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  J.U, 

WOOL,  the  soft,  modified  form  of  hair  which 
covers  sheep  and  several  species  of  goats.  With 
the  exception  of  cotton  it  is  the  moat  exten- 
sively   used   of   all    textile   fibers.     Affording 
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warmth  without  weight  and  also  protection 
against  extreme  heat,  it  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  healthful  coverings  for  man.  The  pre- 
vailing color  of  sheep's  wool  is  white,  but  there 
are  also  gray,  yellowish,  fawn,  brown  and  black 
shades.  Wool  is  distinguished  by  its  softness 
and  its  corrugated  and  spiral  structure,  which 
renders  it  wavy  or  curly. 

The  most  important  producers  of  wool  are 
the  numerous  varieties  of  sheep,  the  finest 
quality  being  yielded  by  a  breed  descended 
from  the  fine-wooled  merino  and  the  long- 
wooled  species,  such  as  the  Lincolnshire  or 
Leicester  breeds  of  England.  Alpaca,  the  mo- 
hair yielded  by  the  Angora  goat,  and  the  soft, 
curly  hair  of  the  camel  are  other  important 
commercial   wools,   but   the   finest   and    most 
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on  the  hind  legs.  Fleece  \dooI  is  that  clipped 
from  the  live  animal,  and  pulled  wool  ia  ob- 
tained from  the  pelts  of  slaughtered  sheep. 

According  to  its  quality  and  its  use  in  manu- 
facture, wool  is  sorted  into  several  classes.  The 
short,  curly  fibers  used  in  the  making  of  felt 
and  iong-napped  materials  is  known  as  carding 
wool;  the  fibers  from  four  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds, 
are  called  combing  vjools,  and  the  coarsest  and 
strongest  varieties  are  called  carpet  and  blanket 
wools.  The  American  method  of  preparing 
wool  for  the  market  is  inferior  to  that  prac- 
ticed in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
sorted  and  classed  when  sheared  and  is  packed 
in  uniform  bales  of  fibers  of  the  same  grade. 
In  1915  an  organization  of  Wyoming  and  Utah 
sheepmen  established  a  model  plant  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  the  Australian  method. 

All  improved  breeds  of  sheep  are  raised  in 
the  Unitec^  States,  and  the  Union  is  among  the 
world's  leading  wool-producing  countries.  The 
annual  wool  clip  of  the  states  is  about  290,000,- 
000  pounds,  of  which  over  280,000,000  poimds. 
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LEADING  COUNTRIES  AND  STATES  IN  WOOL.  PRODUCTION 

The  annual  wool  clip  in  the  United  States  is  about  290,000,000  pounds — between  that  of  Argentina 
and  Belgium. 


costly  grade  is  that  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  from 
which  the  soft,  silken  Persian  rugs  and  shawls 
are  made. 

The  quality  of  wool  depends  not  only  upon 
its  fineness,  curl,  length  and  luster,  but  also 
upon  its  elasticity,  and  deUcate  machines  have 
been  invented  for  testing  its  elastic  quality. 
Neglect  of  sheep  and  insufficient  feeding  cause 
the  growth  of  uneven,  hairy  coats,  the  fibers 
of  which  contain  weak  spots  and  are  dry  and 
inelastic.  In  healthy  sheep  the  wool  is  cov- 
ered with  a  fatty  or  greasy  substance  which 
prevents  matting  and  protects  the  fibers  from 
dust  and  other  injurious  substances. 

Lamb's  wool  is  softer  and  more  wavy  than 
sheep's  wool,  and  it  brings  a  higher  price.  The 
finest  and  most  even  part  of  the  fleece  is  on  the 
idioulders  and  back;  on  the  neck  and  top  of 
^ahoulders  the  wool  is  not  so  close  and  long, 
flanks  it  is  coarse.  The  poorest 
as  breach  ufool  and  used  only  in 
ims,  grows  in  thick,  uneven  tufta 


besides  an  import  of  over  308,000,000  pounds 
in  normal  years,  are  consumed  by  American 
factories.  For  rank  of  leading  states  and  coun- 
tries in  the  wool  production,  see  chart. 

Woolen  Manufacture.  After  the  wool  is  re- 
ceived at  the  factory  it  is  sorted,  then  beaten 
and  thoroughly  scoured  and  cleansed  in  vats 
containing  a  steaming  solution  of  soft  water 
and  soap.  It  is  dried  on  a  wire  netting  by  cur- 
rents of  warm  air,  and  after  all  impurities 
have  been  removed,  that  used  in  fabrics,  known 
as  "dyed  in  the  wool,"  is  dyed.  The  tufts  of 
fibers  are  loosened  by  a  teasing  machine  which 
consists  of  a  revolving  drum  in  which  sets  of 
hooked  teeth  move  in  opposite  directions,  tea^ 
ing  the  wool  into  fine  fibers.  The  wool  is  then 
oiled  to  restore  its  natural  pliancy,  and  is  run 
through  a  series  of  three  carding  machines. 
These  are  cylinders  studded  with  teeth,  which 
straighten  and  interblend  the  fibers,  finally  cast- 
ing them  out  in  the  form  of  a  continuous,  flat 
band.    The  condensing  machine  reduces  tbe 
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band  to  a  soft,  loose  cord,  or  sliver,  a  little 
larger  than  hea^-y  crocheting  yam.  This  sliver 
is  then  spun  into  a  twisted  thread  on  a  mule 
jenny,  and  the  threads  are  wound  on  epoob 
and  are  ready  for  the  loom. 

After  the  cloth  is  woven  in  any  desired  pat- 
tern it  ia  washed  and  redyed,  if  necessary.  The 
nap  is  raised  and  trimmed  by  a  teaaelii^  and 
ahearing  machine,  and  the  goods  are  pressed 
between  iron  plates  in  a  hydraulic  press. 

In  the  making  of  worsteds,  after  the  long 
fibers  are  carded  they  are  combed,  or  gilled, 
before  they  are  spun  into  the  tightly-twisted 

Before  the  War  of  the  Nations  Great  Britain 
led  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens, 
but  in  the  year  1915  the  United  States  sur- 
passed all  other  countries  in.the  production  of 
woolen,  wonted  and  felt  goods.  The  five  states 
leading  in  this  industry  are  MaBSachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York. 

Hiatory.  The  different  kinds  of  cloth  made 
from  wool  by  the  ancients  were  described  by 
Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  and  it  was  from 
Rome  that  the  manufacture  of  woolen  textiles 
spread  to  Spain,  the  Low  Countries  and  Eng- 
land. During  the  Middle  Ages  the  industry 
grew  to  large  proportions  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  England  it  became  the  country's  very 
•'atrength.  revenue  and  blood."  The  guilds  or- 
ganiaed  among  the  weavers,  combers  and  full- 
ers became  a  prominent  factor  in  political  life, 
llie  export  and  import  of  wool  and  woolen 
goods  were  regulated  by  law,  and  it  was  not 
until  1S25  that  the  law  prohibiting  export  was 
finally  repealed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  various  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry were  united,  and  the  production  of 
homespuns,  or  wool  prepared  in  the  home,  rap- 
idly disappeared. 

The  first  successful  woolen  mill  in  the  United 
States  was  established  at  Newbuiy,  Mass,,  in 
1790,  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
all  of  the  chief  improvements  in  the  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  had  been  introduced, 
and  the  industry  developed  rapidly  in  the  fol- 
lowing years,  ms^. 

Conmilt  Fora's  Wool  and  JUnnu/nclure  of 
Wool;  Msrahail's  The  Wool  OToieer  and  the  Wool 
Trade  {Bulletin  20G,  U.  S,  Dept.  ot  Asrlculture)  ; 
Rush  worth's  The  Bheep. 


Cashmere  Ooet 

Shoddy 

Dyeing  and  Dyestufts 

Spinning 

Pelt 

Teasel 

Tweeds 

Flannel 

Weaving 

Mohair 

WorstBd 

WOOLFLOWER,  wool' flow,  Chimbse,  a 
gorgeous  new  garden  plant  brought  from  China 
to  America  since  the  year  1910.  It  grows  as  a 
bush  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  the  Bt«m 
ends  bear  huge  balls  of  deep  crimson,  wool- 


THE  WOOLFLOWER 
.  _  ot  the  plant  In  blossom ;  be- 

slngle  flower  clusters. 


Above,  appearanre 


like  bloom.  Along  the  stems  appear  smaller 
branches,  each  with  its  ball'  of  scarlet.  The 
plant  promises  to  be  very  popular,  for  it  is 
easily  cultivated,  and  the  blossoms,  which  ma- 
ture early  in  Jtily,  grow  continually  deeper  in 
color  until  they  are  touched  by  the  frost. 

WOOtSEY,  wool'si,  Thbotobb  Dwioht 
(1801-1889),  an  American  educator,  university 
president  and  forceful  writer  on  educational 
topics.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  and 
waa  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  In 
1820  he  was  graduated  at  Yale  University,  and 
thereafter  studied  law  in  Philadelphia  and  the- 
ology at  Princeton  College,  though  he  waa  not 
ordained  a  clergyman  until  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later.  For  a  time  he  was  a  tutor  at  Yale, 
then  studied  Greek  in  Europe,  and  in  1831  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  Yale.  Fifteen  years 
later  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  institu- 
tion, which  under  his  administration  increawd 
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its  material  prosperity  and  broadened  its  scope. 
During  the  years  of  hLs  professorship  he  had 
published  editions  of  some  o^  the  great  Greek 
tragedies,  the  Alceatis  of  Euripides,  the  Antig- 
one and  Electro  of  Sophocles  and  the  Prome- 
theus  of  Aeschylus,  but  after  he  became  presi- 
dent he  turned  his  attention  to  history  and 
international  law,  on  which  he  became  a  recog- 
nized authority.  His  publications  during  this 
later  period  include  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  International  Law,  Essays  on  Divorce 
and  Divorce  Legislation,  Political  Science  and 
Communism  and  Socialism.  He  resigned  the 
presidency  in  1871,  and  for  ten  years  thereafter 
was  chairman  of  the  American  commission  for 
the  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible. 

WOONSOCKET,  woon'soket,  R.  I.,  ranking 
next  to  Providence  as  an  industrial  center,  is 
known  for  its  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
worsted  goods.  It  is  in  Providence  County,  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  state,  sixteen  miles 
north  and  west  of  Providence,  thirty-nine  miles 
southwest  of  Boston,  on  the  Blackstone  River 
and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad.  There  is  also  interurban  service. 
The  population,  which  in  L910  was  38,125,  had 
increased  to  44,360  (Federal  estimate)  in  1916. 
Woonsocket  contains  Sacred  Heart  College,  the 
Harris  Institute  Library,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, public  parks  and  a  soldiers'  monument.  In 
addition  to  its  large  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
the  city  has  rubber  mills,  wringer  works  and 
machine  shops.  The  town  was  settled  about 
1666,  was  incorporated  in  1867,  and  became  a 
city  in  1888.    Smithfield  was  annexed  in  1871. 

WORCESTER,  woos'ter,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
county  seats  of  Worcester  County  (Fitchburg 
being  the  other)  and  next  to  Boston  the  largest 
city  in  the  state.  It  had  a  population  of  145,- 
986  in  1910  and  of  163,314  (Federal  estimate) 
in  1916.  In  value  of  manufactured  products 
Worcester  ranks  third  among  the  cities  of  the 
state;  a  local  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  fac- 
tory output  in  1916  was  $110,000,000.  It  is  a 
little  east  of  the  center  of  the  state,  and  is 
forty-four  miles  southwest  of  Boston  and  fifty 
miles  northeast  of  Springfield.  It  is  on  the 
Boston  c^  Albany,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  rail- 
roads, and  on  interurban  lines. 

The  area  of  the  city  is  thirty-seven  square 
miles.  It  is  situated  about  500  feet  above  sea 
level,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  low  hills.  The 
t(<n  parks,  the  largest  of  which  are  Green  Hill 
Park  (500  acres),  Lake  Park  (110  acres),  in  the 


eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  Elm  Park  (86 
acres),  have  a  combined  area  of  1,000  acres. 
Public  buildings  of  note  are  a  Federal  build- 
ing, a  city  hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $650,0(X),  a 
granite  courthouse,  the  Central  Public  Library 
and  three  branch  libraries,  the  Library  and 
Museum  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
an  art  museum,  erected  and  endowed  by  Ste- 
phen Salisbury,  a  state  armory ,^nd  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings.  Splendid  educa- 
tional advantages  are  offered  by  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Clark  College,  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worces- 
ter Academy  and  a  state  normal  school  and 
kindergarten  training  school.  Here  is  located 
tlie  state  insane  asylum.  The  City,  Memorial 
and  Saint  Vincent  are  among  the  leading  hos- 
pitals. 

The  manufactures  of  Worcester  are  varied. 
The  leading  products  are  wire,  machine  tools 
(6,000  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  first,  12,000  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sec- 
ond), corsets,  women's  underwear,  leather  belt- 
ing, automobile  accessories,  emery  and  abrasive 
wheels,  shoes,  roller  skates,  envelopes,  railway 
cars,  carpets,  vacuum  cleaners  and  thread. 
The  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
printing  and  publishing,  and  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  are  also  important  industries. 

About  1670  a  settlement,  Quinsigamond  (or 
Quansigamog)  Plantation,  was  made  here,  but 
was  abandoned   upon   the   outbreak   of  King 
Philip's  War  in  1675.    The  place  was  settled 
again  in  1684,  and  the  name  was  changed  by 
members   of   the    company,   who   came   from 
Worcester,     England.      The     settlement    was 
nearly  destroyed  by  Indians  in  1702,  but  sur- 
vived, and  in  1722  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
and  became  a  city  in  1848.    In  Worcester  and 
the  near  vicinity  have  been  the  homes  of  a 
number  of  noted  inventors,  among  whom  are 
Eli  Whitney,  Elias  Howe;  Samuel  Oompton 
and  L.  J.  Knowles.  WJJ>. 

WORDEN,  wur'den,  John  Lorimer  (181*- 
1897),  the  American  naval  officer  who  com- 
manded the  Monitor  when  that  ship  defeated 
the  Confederate  ironclad  Merrimac  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  on  March  9,  1862.  (A  picture  of 
the  two  vessels  is  shown  on  page  3890.)  Wor- 
den  was  bom  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
Having  joined  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  gave  a  good  account 
of  himself  and  was  commissioned  a  lieuteoaot 
in  1846.  During  the  famous  fight  in  Hampton 
Roads  he  was  partially  blinded,  but  he  con- 
tinued in  the  service,  and  was  later  (pvc^  covir 
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mand  of  the  ironclad  Monlauk.  Id  this  ca- 
pacity be  destroyed  the  CooCederate  ship 
Nashville  iu  February,  1863,  and  on  April  7 
aided  Admiral  DuPoDt  in  an  attack  on  Charles- 
ttm.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore in  186S  ahd  to  that  of  rear-admiral  in  1872. 
In  18S6  he  retired. 

WORDSWOKTH,  vnirdi' vtuHk,  Wiluah 
<I770-1SSO),  an  English  poet,  the  greatest  of 
the  Lake  School  He  was  bora  April  7,  1770. 
at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  of  an  old  and 
respected  family  of  England.     At  the  age  of 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 
Nothing  la  ugly  or  commonplace  In  his  world  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  Is  hardly  one  nalural  phe- 
nomenon which   hfi  has  not  glorified  by  pointing 
out  some  beauty  that  was  hidden  from  our  eyes, 

eight  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Hawkshead,  in  the  Esthwaite  Valley,  where  he 
remained  for  nine  years,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  out-of-door  sports  or  in  still  more  en- 
joyable walks  through  the  hills.  Even  in  these 
early  years  his  love  for  nature  was  almost  a 
passion,  and  it  grew  with  his  growth  until  he 
merited  the  name  which  has  been  applied  to 
him — "the  high  priest  of  nature."  From  1787 
to  1781  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  did  nothing  to  prove  himself  in  any  way 
remarkable. 

Effect  of  Continental  Travel.  During  the 
vacation  of  his  third  year  at  the  university 
Wordsworth  made  a  short  Continental  tour, 
and  soon  after  his  graduation  traveled  again  to 
Europe,  which  was  at  Ihat  time  stirred  by  the 
French  Revolution,  Coming  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  liberal  ideas  in  which  that  struggle 
had  begun,  Wordsworth  became  an  ardent  re- 
publican and  remained  in  France  until  1792, 
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when  he  was  recalled  to  England  by  relatives 
who  withheld  from  him  his  income  that  they 
might  check  his  too  liberal  tendencies. 

Radical  as  he  had  been,  howev^,  he  was  far 
from  being  in  sympathy  with  the  excesses  into 
which  the  Revolution  ran,  and  gradually  be- 
came again  a  conservative  in  politics.  Byron, 
Shelley  and  other  fervent  upholders  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  were  much  wrought  up  over 
his  defection  from  their  ranks,  and  Brownii^, 
in  his  Lost  Leader,  shows  their  attitude  toward 
him.  No  such  reason,  however,  as  Browning 
gives  really  caused  the  change  in  Wordsworth — 
he  was  inSuenced  by  no  "ribband  to  stick  in  his 

The  Lyrical  BalUds.  In  1793  appeared 
Wordsworth's  first  poems,  his  Descriptive 
Skelchet  Taken  during  a  Pedestrian  Tow 
among  Ike  Alps.  The  poet  had  not  yet  evolved 
the  principles  which  guided  him  in  his  later 
work,  and  these  Sketches  were  modeled  largely 
on  Pope,  though  in  their  occasional  accurate 
pictures  of  natural  scenes  they  give  hints  of 
the  real  genius  of  the  author.  Two  years  later 
(he  poet  was  enabled  by  a  friend's  bequest  to 
make  a  home  with  his  sister  in  the  Lake  Re- 
gion. In  1797  they  removed  to  AlfoSien,  near 
Nether  Stowey,  where  Coleridge  lived.  The 
two  men  were  quite  unlike,  but  they  develtqwd 
a  warm  friendship  and  were  much  in  each 
other's  society.  The  results  of  their  association 
were  shown  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  published  in 
1798,  in  which  appeared,  with  other  poems, 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Wordsworth's 
We  Are  Seven  and  Litter  on  Tintem  Abbe]/. 
Criticism  was  plentiful  and  appreciation  very 
rare,  but  in  the  light  of  later  developments  it 
is  clear  that  this  little  volume  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  epoch  in  English  poetry. 
Shortly  after  the  book  was  published  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  went  with  Colerit^e  to 
Germany,  to  spend  the  winter  of  1798-1799. 
Here  Wordsworth  wrote  some  of  his  finest 
poems. 

At  Grasmere  and  Sydal  Monnt.  On  their  re- 
turn to  England  the  Wordsworths  settled  at 
Grasmere,  where  several  years  were  spent  in 
the  seclusion  and  the  communion  with  nature 
which  more  than  anything  else  Wordsworth's 
genius  needed.  In  1802  he  married  Mary 
Hutchinson,  whom  he  had  known  since  boy- 
hood, and  in  1813  he  removed  with  his  wife  and 
sister  to  Rydal  Mount,  where  he  remained  imtil 
his  death.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  o 
lector  of  stamps  for  Westmoreland  and  ( 
berland,    and   was  thus  afforded    a: 
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which  fully  sufficed  (or  the  somewhat  frugal 
life  of  the  family.  During  his  remaining  years 
he  made  several  tours  on  the  Continent  and 
through  England  and  Scotland,  accompanied 
sometimes  by  members  of  his  family,  some- 
times by  friends. 

Appreciation  Came  Slowly.  Very  slow  in- 
deed were  the  critics  and  the  public  to  admit 
the  genJiiB  of  this  man  whose  poetrj-  differed 
so  radically  from  almost  everything  that  had 
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preceded  it.  From  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  a  seftond  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  in 
1800,  when  his  theory  of  poetry  was  made 
known  in  a  celebrated  Prejace,  he  was  met  for 
thirty  years  with  harsh  and  almost  uniformly 
unappreciative  criticism.  Daring  this  period, 
however,  ho  gained  the  loyal  support  of  friends, 
notably  of  Coleridge,  Sou  they,  DeQuincey, 
Lamb  and  Keata;  and,  confident  of  his  own 
power,  he  continued  to  produce  the  poems 
which  finally  changed  the  idea  of  the  very 
nature  of  poetry  itself,  replacing  the  artificiali- 
ties which  the  previous  age  had  demanded  with 
simplicity  and  naturalness. 

Became  Poet  Laureate.  In  1S43  he  was  hon- 
ored by  VictOTia  with  the  laureateship.  Among 
the  poems  which  show  Wordsworth  at  his  best 
are  the  Ode  on  the  InttmrUiona  o/  Immortality, 
the  Ode  to  Duly,  The  Happy  Warrior,  The 
Solitary  Reaper,  The  DaSodUa  and  his  sonnets. 
The  Excursion,  a  lengthy  poem  which  is  at  times 
tiresome,  and  The  Prelude,  an  autobiographical 
poem,  contain  many  beaMtlful  passages,  but  as 
a  whole  they  do  not  approach  the  shorter  lyr- 
ics. Of  almost  every  poet  who  ever  wrote  il  is 
true  that  his  work  is  uneven  and  that  he  left 
;  things  which  add  nothing  to  his  fame; 
I  higher  degree  of  Words- 
i  most  poets.  Some  of  his  poems, 
I  the  earlier  ones,  are  almost  ludi- 
r  striving  after  simplicity;  but  the 


larger  part  of  his  work  is  such  that  he  d 
to  be  ranked  with  the  very  greatest  Eogliah 
poets — immediately  after  Shakespeare,  Milton 
and  Chaucer,  perhaps. 

His  Views  of  Poetry  and  Life.  It  was  Words- 
worth's expressed  belief  that  the  language  of 
poetry  should  not  differ  greatly  from  the  lan- 
guage of  prose.  His  aim  was  to  choose  his 
subjects  and  his  characters  from  everyday  life, 
and  to  use  the  language  of  the  people,  depend- 
ing for  poetic  beauty  on  imaginative  coloring 
and  the  poet's  interpretation  of  nature  and  life. 
His  style  is,  indeed,  remarkably  simple,  but  his 
diction  is  very  often  far  removed  from  that  of 
commonplace  prose. 

It  is  aa  an  interpreter  of  nature  and  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  that  he  stands  supreme. 
To  him  nature  seemed  a  living  and  iDt«lligeQt 
being,  capable  of  communicating  with  man,  and 
worthy  of  all  admiration;  and  in  the  very 
humblest  lives  he  found  a  nobility,  a  strength, 
that  proved  to  him  the  equality  of  man.  Such 
a  poem  as  Michael  is  a  masterpiece  by  reason 
of  its  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  wnrtli 
and  dignity  of  the  life  of  an  humble  shepheid. 
As  a  writer  of  sonnets  Wordsworth  is  the  great- 
est of  English  poets  since  Milton,         a,ucc. 

Consult  WlnchMter'a  WUliam  Worilaaonk: 
ttow  to  Know  Him ;  Robertson's  Wordtteorth  ati 
the  Engtith  Lake  Country. 

WOKKBIEH'S  COHPBHSA'TIOH  LAWS, 
statutes  designed  to  protect  the  woHfman  fnin 
loss  due  to  injuriea  which  were  the  result  of  hia 
trade  or  occupation.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  principles  and  operation  of  such  laws,  see 
Employers'  Liabiuit. 

WORLD'S  COLTTU'BIAir  EZPOSI'TIOH, 
The,  a  great  international  exhibition  hel^  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  joined  with  America  to  celebrate  llw 
400th  anniversary  of  its  discoveiy.  Columbu" 
bad  landed  on  the  island  of  San  Salvadnt, 
supposed  to  be  the  present  WatHng's  Islswt 
on  October  12,  1492— the  birthday  of  the  New 
World.  The  corresponding  date  in  the  Ne« 
Style  calendar  is  October  23;  and  on  that  da}', 
in  the  year  1892,  the  magnificent  World's  Fair 
of  Chicago  was  formally  dedicated.  It  wm  not 
completed,  however,  until  May  1,  18Q3,  whoi 
President  Cleveland  touched  the  electric  bat- 
ton  that  unfurled  the  official  flags  and  let  lb* 
machinery  in  motion.  For  six  months  people 
from  all  over  the  world  streamed  throu^  the 
gates  of  this  wondrous  "City  Beautiful,"  drink- 
ing in  its  glories  and  absorbing  the  rich  eons' 
tional  benefita  it  bestowed. 
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Never  before  had  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind  been  carried  out  on  such  a  vast  scale. 
The  Exposition  had  been  two  years  in  the  mak- 
ing, not  including  the  time  required  for  plan- 
ning and  advertising.  On  February  25,  1890, 
Confess  had  passed  a  bill  awarding  the  Expo- 
sition to  Chicago — over  the  claims  of  many 
rivals  for  the  honor — and  providing  liberal 
financial  aid.  It  also  authorized  a  World's 
Columbian  Commission,  which  consisted  of 
delegates  from  the  different  states  and  terri- 
tories, with  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  former  Senator 
from  Michigan,  as  president.  An  ideal  site  was 
found  in  spacious  Jackson  Park,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  To  this  were  joined  an  additional  stretch 
of  beach,  giving  a  water  line  of  fully  two  miles, 
and  a  broad  boulevard — christened  the  Midway 
Plaisance — connecting  Jackson  Park  with  the 
neighboring  Washington  Park.  Altogether,  the 
Exposition  occupied  666  acres. 

Buildings.  As  one  entered  the  grounds,  the 
main  buildings  appeared  like  fairy  palaces. 
They  were  built  of  a  composition  called  staff, 
largely  plaster  of  Paris,  which  made  them 
gleam  like  marble,  so  that  people  came  to 
speak  of  this  wonderland  as  the  "White  City." 
It  was  a  liberal  education  in  architecture  to 
study  these  buildings,  for  they  represented 
many  different  types — classic,  Renaissance, 
Spanish,  rustic  and  modem. 

The  largest  of  them  all — in  fact,  the  biggest 
e?^position  building  ever  constnicted  up  to  that 
time — was  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  covering  nearly  forty  acres.  The 
Transportation  Building,  with  its  imposing 
Golden  Doorway,  furnished  in  its  exhibits  an 
inspiring  object  le^on  on  how  the  world  goes 
a-traveling,  beginning  with  the  most  primitive 
vehicles  and  bringing  the  lesson  by  degrees, 
through  models  of  the  Viking  ship,  the  Plnta, 
Nina  and  Santa  Maria  of  Columbus'  fleet,  the 
George  Washington  coach,  and  so  on,  down  to 
the  marvelous  steamers,  battleships,  locomo- 
tives and  other  conveyances  of  the  modem 
day.  The  Forestry  Building  needed  no  name 
over  its  entrance,  for  its  columns,  the  unfin- 
ished trunks  of  trees  brought  from  different 
states  and  countries,  told  its  stoiy.  The  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts,  sheltering  a  remarkable  art  col- 
lection, was  built  for  permanence  and  later  was 
known  as  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of 
Natural  History  (see  Field  Columbian  Mu- 
seum). A  point  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  Woman's  Building  was  that  it  was  designed 
by  a  woman  architect. 


Other  interesting  structures  were  Machinery 
Hall  and  the  Administration,  Agricultural,  Elec- 
trical, Govemment,  Horticultural,  Mines  and 
Mining,  and  Fisheries  buildings.  The  state 
building  of  Virginia  was  a  replica  of  Mount 
Vemon,  the  beloved  home  of  Washington ;  that 
of  Massachusetts,  a  copy  of  John  Hancock's 
house ;  that  of  Florida,  a  model  of  Fort  Marion. 
Many  of  the  foreign  buildings  were  typical  of 
the  national  architecture;  for  instance,  the 
Swiss  chalet,  the  English  manor  house,  the 
quaint  Swedish  and  German  country  houses. 
Spain's  contribution  was  peculiarly  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Exposition,  for  it  was  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida, 
which  knew  Columbus  the  Mariner  before  ever 
he  became  Columbus  the  Discoverer.  The 
convent  was  retained  after  the  exposition  as  a 
fresh-air  sanitarium  for  children. 

Special  Features.  The  Midway  Plaisance 
was  a  place  for  fun  and  frolic,  a  fascinating 
avenue  of  adventure,  the  home  of  all  the 
strange  sights  and  sounds  of  all  the  world. 
Here  were  grouped  hundreds  of  popular  amuse- 
ment features,  above  them  towering  the  great 
Ferris  Wheel,  with  its  swinging  coaches  in 
which  one  could  be  carried  264  feet  into  the  air. 
One  could  circle  the  globe  in  the  space  of  an 
aftemoon,  for  here  were  the  Streets  of  Cairo, 
the  Moorish  Palace,  the  Japanese  Bazaar,  the 
Irish,  Javanese,  Eskimo,  Samoan  and  Dahomey 
villages,  and  duplicates  of  many  other  sights. 

A  favorite  resort,  too,  was  the  Wooded  Is- 
land, set  like  a  jewel  in  one  of  the  several 
lagoons,  with  its  Japanese  tea  houses  and  its 
festoons  of  colored  lanterns  swinging  amid  the 
trees  and  the  roses.  Grouped  about  the  la- 
goons, and  in  the  great  open  space  known  as 
the  Court  of  Honor,  were  fountains,  arches, 
columns  and  sculptured  groups  that  lent  added 
beauty  and  richness  to  the  grounds.  The  Mac- 
Monroes  Fountain,  the  colossal  statue  of  The 
Republic,  by  French,  and  the  sculpture  called 
The  Triumph  of  Columbus,  were  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  art  features  of  the  Exposi-  ^ 
tion. 

Many  international  conventions  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  world  questions  along  scientific,  edu- 
cational, philosophic,  commercial  and  other 
similar  lines  were  held  during  the  Exposition, 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee 
called  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  One 
of  these  congresses,  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religions,  was  particularly  interesting  because 
to  it  came  delegates  representing  nearly  every 
religious  faith  now  practiced. 
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A  Few  Statistics.  The  total  attendance  at 
the  Exposition  was  more  than  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  million  people,  the  average  daily 
attendance  being  172,712.  The  best  single  day's 
record  was  that  of  716,881  on  **  Chicago  Day", 
October  9,  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of 
the  city.  There  was  a  profit  of  about  $13^)000 
on  the  books  when  the  Exposition  closed — ^a 
practical  tribute  to  the  enterprise  and  splendid 
management  of  those  who  had  its  affairs  in 
charge.  Fitting  closing  ceremonies  had  been 
planned  for  October  30,  but  they  were  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  assassination,  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  of  Chicago's  mayor,  Carter  Harrison. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  set  a  new 
standard  for  exhibitions  of  its  class.  It  was  a 
worthy  expression  of  the  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  resources  of  the  New  World.  l.m  J. 

WORLD  WAR.    See  War  of  the  Nations. 

WORMS,  vmnnz,  the  common  name  for  the 
parasites  which  inhabit  the  human  body,  and 
which  the  scientist  calls  entozoa.  The  latter 
name  refers  to  their  wormlike  shape.  Of  the 
various  kinds  the  ones  most  generally  known 
are  the  pinworms,  or  seat  worms,  found  in 
the  lower  bowel  and  rectum  of  children,  the 
tapeworm  and  the  trichina,  Pinworms  cause 
pain  in  the  rectum,  itching  and  straining. 
These  troublesome  parasites  may  be  destroyed 
by  injecting  quassia  into  the  rectum.  The 
tapeworm  and  trichina  are  described  under  their 
respective  headings.  cbb, 

WORMS,  vohrms  (in  English,  wurmz)^  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  of  Germany,  beautifully 
situated  in  a  productive  Rhine  district  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  twenty-two  miles  north 
of  Heidelberg.  Worms  is  of  historical  impor- 
tance as  the  place  of  convocation  of  many  Ger- 
man diets,  notably  that  of  1521,  when  Martin 
Luther  appeared  before  Charles  V  and  refused 
to  retract  the  statements  expressed  in  the 
ninety-five  theses  (see  Luther,  Martin).  An 
imposing  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected 
in  the  Luther  Platz  in  1868.  The  scene  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  (which  see)  is  laid  at  Worms. 
Among  the  chief  places  of  interest  because  of 
their  antiquity  are  the  Cathedral  of  Saint 
Peter,  founded  in  the  ninth  and  carefully  re- 
stored in  the  nineteenth  century;  Saint  Paul's 
Church  and  Saint  Paul's  Museum,  which  con- 
tains a  unique  Luther  library;  a  synagogue 
built  in  Romanesque  style,  dating  from  the 
iventh  century,  and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
Gothic  edifice  of  grace  and  beauty.  In 
icinity  is  produced  the  celebrated  wine 
n  as  LiebfraumUch.   The  vineyards  on  the 


hill  that  shuts  in  Worms  to  the  south  yield 
some  of  the  most  delicious  wines  of  the  Rhine. 

Duhi^g  the  Middle  Ages  Worms  was  a  very 
populous  as  well  as  a  great  commercial  city, 
but  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  the  war  of  1689,  and  although -rebuilt 
en  a  less  extensive  scale  it  has  never  regained 
its  former  prosperity.  Population  in  1910,  46,- 
819. 

WORMS,  or  VERMES,  vur'meez,  that 
branch  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  includes 
limbless,  creeping,  invertebrate  animals.  Their 
bodies  are  long,  cylindrical  or  flat,  and  are  di- 
vided into  many  segments.  Various  species, 
such  as  the  common  earthworm,  are  found  liv- 
ing in  the  soil ;  others,  such  as  the  leech,  live 
in  water,  and  many  are  parasites  living  in  the 
bodies  of  other  animals.  In  this  latter  gro^p 
are  the  tapeworm,  which  infests  the  intestines  of 
human  beings,  and  the  trichina,  a  hairlike  worm 
which  lives  in  the  bodies  of  swine  and  other 
animals.  The  term  worm  is  also  applied  to 
many  caterpillars,  maggots,  grubs  and  other 
forms  of  insect  larvae.  The  scientist  Linnaeus 
first  used  the  term  Vermes  to  designate  a  sub- 
kingdom  of  animals,  but  included  in  his  di- 
vision all  of  the  lower  invertebrate  animals  but 
the  insects. 

Related  Subjects.  Not  all  of  the  following 
are  worms  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term* but 
all  are  called  worms.  Articles  on  all  of  thete 
appear  In  these  volumes: 

Cankerworm  Measuring*  Worm 

Caterpillar  Tapeworm 

Earthworm  Trichina 

Hookworm  Wireworm 

Leech  Worms 
Lobworm 

WORM 'WOOD,  a  perennial  herb  of  the  com- 
posite family,  bearing  an  erect,  hairy  stem 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  coarse,  much- 
divided  gray  leaves.  The  small,  yellowish  flow- 
ers grow  in  compact,  rounded  heads.  The  beib, 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  as  s 
symbol  of  bitterness,  is  aromatic,  and  is  tbe 
source  of  a  bitter  oil  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  French  liquor  called  aWiw 
(which  see).  In  Europe  wormwood  is  used  to 
some  extent  as  a  remedy  for  indigestion.  The 
plant  is  native  to  Asiatic  Russia  and  Europe, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

WORSTED,  woolen  thread  spun  from  loof 
combed,  staple  wool,  and  twisted  hard  in  the 
spinning.  The  name  is  derived  from  Wonted, 
a  village  in  Norfolk,  England,  where  'it  ^^ 
first  manufactured.    It  is  woven,  or  knit,  into 
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ngs,  cajpeta  and  other  coarse  fabrics,  and 
varieties  are  used  ia  the  manufacture  of 

for  men's  and  women's  clothiag.  It  ia 
in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  mixtures 
on  in  the  same  yarn.  Worsteds,  being  of 
hair  carefully  combed,  are  rougher  and 
y  heavier  than  ordinary  woolen  goods. 

the  processea  which  make  the  dirTarences 
en  worsteds  and  other  woolens,  see  Wool. 
ad  Wooltn  Manufacture, 
DUDS,  tpoottdz,  lacerations  of  the  flesh, 
y  degree,  the  visible  results  of  injuries. 
skin  abrasions,  bums  and  internal  lacera- 
Bre  among  the  different  kinds  of  vounds. 
deeding,  fever  and  the  nervous  condition 

gkock  are  accompanimenta  of  severe 
Is,  and  blood  poisoning  and  suppuration 
Formation  of  pus)  are  frequent  complica- 
Waunds  heal  with  different  degrees  of 
ty,  according  to  their  cause  and  serious- 
tbe  general  health  of  the  patient  and  the 
::ter  of  the  treatment  given  him.  The 
of  the  Nations  gave  opportunity  for  a 
lete  testing  of  all  modem  theories  as  to 
aent  of  wounds,  and  the  reports  of  mili- 
surgeons  furnished  valuable  information 
e  subject.  From  1915  on,  what  is  known 
aldn't  aolutUm  was  used  extensively  by 
h  surgeons  for  irrigatii^  wounds.  This  is 
itiaeptic  solution  made  up  of  chlorinated 

sodium  carbonate  (dry),  and  sodium  bi- 
nate.  A  report  (1916)  of  a.  prominent 
Lai  surgeon  brought  out  the  point  that  a 
l>ercentBge  of  deaths  from  wounds  was  due 
tection  from  the  projectiles  or  fragments 
ithes  soiled  with  mud  and  filth. 
It  Aid  to  tbe  Injured.  In  case  of  the  in- 
<n  of  a  wound  resulting  in  free  flowing  of 

the  first  step  taken  should  be  to  stop  this 

A  tourniquet  [described  on  page  5849} 
d  be  applied  at  once,  or  a  cloth  should  be 
tightly  fastened  around  the  injured  mem- 
jst  above  the  wound.  It  the  physician  is 
in  arriving  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
d  infection  is  threatened,  antiseptics  may 
jplied,  but  with  e:ttreme  caution ;  if  ap- 
in  too  strong  a  form  serious  complications 
result.  The  commonest  antiseptics  are 
lie  acid,  in  very  weak  solution,  iodine, 
arm  and  lysol. 

ireathing  is  difGcult  the  victim's  clothing 
d  be  loosened  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  Ba~ 
.  See  Suboehy;  Anesthetic;  Antiseptic. 
other  articles  in  these  volumes  are  simple 
ions  for  first  aid  in  coimection  with  acci- 

of  various  kinds.  c.b.b. 
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WREN,  ren,  &  subfamily  of  small,  active 
birds,  with  slender  beak,  rounded  wings  and 
erect  tail,  abundant  in  the  Americas,  especially 
in  the  mild  sections.  The  plumage  is  brown  or 
grayish,  barred  and  mottled  with  black.  Wrens 
live  near  the 
ground,  and  are 
almost  always  in 
motion.  Their 
food  consists  very 
largely  of  insects. 
They  have  mai^ 
veloi 


and     also 


Among  the  dwellings  framed 


place  and  dis- 
agreeable, scold-  '  by  birds" 
ing  voices,  which  '"^^^  ^  '"""'  ""'  "'^ 
they  use  freely  is  none  "that  with  the  little 
on  the  slightest 
).    Of  the 
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wrens  that  reach  The  illustration  Is  that  of 
the  United  States,  the  house  wren, 
the  largest  is  the  cactue  wen.  Found  in  the  arid 
regions  along  the  southwestern  border.  The 
rocfc  uren  nesls  in  the  dry  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  westward.  The  Corolina  icren 
ia  a  shy  species  of  the  Southern  states,  with  a 
clear',  ringing  Dote  which  sounds  like  whee- 
udet,  whee-udel,  tehee-udel,  endlessly  repeated. 
Bewick's  inrcn  is  similar  to  the  Carolina,  but  is 
not  so  shy.  The  toinier  teren  is  the  tiniest 
species,  being  only  four  inches  long.  The  long- 
billed  and  the  shoTt-billed  marsh  iffrena  nest 
among  reeds  and  cat-tails  in  marshes.  The 
koiise  wren  is  a  bold  bird,  nesting  in  bird 
houses  and  holes  in  trees  about  buildings,  and 
is  valued  for  i(a  sociability  and  insect-destroy- 
ing habits.  Its  eggs  are  five  to  nine  in  number, 
white  in  color,  profusely  dotted  with  salmon. 

Consult  Forbush's  Viefvl  Bird*  and  TSelr  Pro- 
tection, 

WRBH,  Sin  Christopher  (1632-1723),  an 
English  architect,  bom  in  East  Knoyle,  Wilt- 
shire. When  at  Oxford,  where  he  received  his 
education,  he  won  distinction  for  his  work  in 
geometry,  and  in  1660  he  was  made  Savitian 
professor  of  astronomy  in  that  institution.  His 
work  as  an  architect  early  became  known,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  commissioned  to  rebuild 
the  old  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  of  London.  He 
had  scarcely  more  than  submitted  plans  for  it 
when  the  great  London  (ire  of  1666  occurred. 
This  caused  the  complete  ruin  of  the  building, 
and  gave  Wren  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  it 
entirely;    this    task   brought   him    permaaent 
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fame  as  the  greatest  of  English  architects  and 
required  the  best  of  his  time  and  efforts  be- 
tween the  years  1675  and  1710. 

During  the  forty  years  following  the  great 
fire  there  was  hardly  a  building  erected  in  or 
near  London  that  had  not  been  planned  by 
him.  Among  his  city  churches  are  Saint  Ste- 
phens, Saint  Michael's,  Saint  Mary-le-Bow  and 
Saint  Bride's.  He  also  designed  the  Custom- 
house, the  old  Royal  Exchange,  Marlborough 
House,  Buckingham  House,  the  Sheldonian 
Theater  at  Oxford,  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Queen's  College  chapel. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  specializing  on  some 
principal  feature  of  the  building,  and  his 
churches  are  especially  known  for  their  graceful 
and  artistic  spires.  The  designing  of  several 
buildings  in  America  has  been  attributed  to 
him,  among  them  a  church  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  the  main  building  of  William  and 
Mary  College. 

All  his  work  is  characterized  by  harmony  of 
proportion,  simplicity  and  gracefulness  of  line. 
He  was  knighted  in  1673  by  Charles  II,  served 
in  Parliament  for  several  years,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1681,  and 
when  he  died  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul's,  where 
a  tablet,  indicating  his  resting  place,  bears  the 
appropriate  epitaph:  "If  thou  seek  his  monu- 
ment, look  about  thee." 

WRENCH,  rench,  a  tool  for  turning  bolts, 
nuts,  screws  or  pipes  by  the  force  of  a  twisting 


FOUR  FORMS  OF  WRENCHES 
(o)     Machinist's     wrench:      (5)     flat     pocket 
wrench;     (c)     alligator    wrench;     (rf)     monkey 
wrench. 

It  is  sometimes  simply  a  bar  of  metal 

angular  jaws  or  a  toothed  opening  at  one 

ends.    Some  wrenches  have  a  number 

different  sizes  of  bolts  and  screws; 


some,  like  the  alligator,  or  bulldog,  wrench, 
have  a  flaring  jaw  with  teeth  on  one  side; 
others,  like  the  monkey  wrench,  have  a  sliding 
inner  jaw  adjusted  by  a  screw. 

WRESTLING,  res' ling.  Many  athletic 
sports  are  likely  to  exercise  one  set  of  muscles 
at  the  expense  of  others,  but  of  wrestling  and 
swimming  it  may  be  said  that  they  "play  no 
favorites."  They  bring  every  muscle  into  play, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  are  therefore  among  the  most  health- 
ful of  sports.  In  wrestling  it  is  not  always  the 
strongest  and  heaviest  man  who  wins.  Weight 
counts,  naturally,  but  skill  counts  also,  and  a 
wrestler  who  has  mastered  all  the  difficult  holds 
that  may  be  used — the  half-Nelson,  the  ham- 
merlock,  the  grapevine  lock,  and  so  on — stands 
a  very  good  chance  of  throwing  a  much  heavier 
and  stronger  opponent  who  has  less  skill.  In 
no  game,  moreover,  are  the  quick  eye  and  the 
decisive  action  more  essential.  The  slow  wres- 
tler is  always  the  ineffective  wrestler;  he  wastes 
strength  which  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
sharp  attack  and  the  unexpected  stratagem. 

The   Japanese   have   a  similar  sport   called 
jujutsu  (see  that  heading,  page  3181). 

Catch-as-Catch-Can  Style.  Boys  on  the 
playground  are  likely  to  use  this  method  of 
wrestling.  It  is  the  favorite  form  in  the  United 
States  even  for  exhibition  bouts ;  its  popularity 
may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  very  free  style,  allowing  a  great  deal  of 
liberty  to  the  opponents,  encouraging  and  re- 
warding strategy  and  permitting  every  legiti- 
mate kind  of  artifice.  Tripping  is  permitted, 
but  of  course  kicking  and  throttling  holds  are 
barred.  As  the  name  sufficiently  indicates,  the 
holds  in  this  style  are  taken  at  random,  and  the 
wrestlers  struggle  to  throw  each  other  to  the 
mat  or  floor.  When  one  of  them  succeeds  is 
pinning  his  opponent's  two  shoulders  to  the 
floor,  he  wins  a  fall.  When  the  match  is  pro- 
fessional, two  falls  in  three,  or  three  in  five,  are 
usually  required  for  a  decision. 

Collar  and  Elbow.  This  style  was  popular 
until  about  1880;  it  is  recognized  as  the  na- 
tional style  of  Ireland.  The  wrestlers  wear  a 
short  coat  or  jacket,  with  stout  collar  and 
sleeves,  to  obtain  a  good  grip.  Each  man  seiie> 
the  collar  of  his  opponent  with  his  right  ha&d 
and  with  the  other  hand  takes  a  firm  hold  on 
the  sleeve  near  the  elbow.  During  the  struggle 
neither  grip  must  be  relaxed,  on  pain  of  losing- 
A  man  is  thrown  when  two  shoulders  and  one 
hip  or  two  hips  and  one  shoulder  toueb  tha 
mat. 
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Graeco-Roiiuin.  The  name  of  this  kind  of 
wrestling  is  misleading;  it  was  really  developed 
in  France,  and  has  less  in  common  with  the 
sport  practiced  so  skilfully  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
man athletes  than  has  catch-as-catch-can.  In 
Graeco-Roman  wrestling,  the  contestants  are 
stripped  to  the  waist.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  seize  each  other  anywhere  below  the  belt, 
nor  are  they  allowed  to  trip  each  other.  Most 
of  the  struggle  takes  place  on  the  mat,  and  a 
fall  is  scored  when  one  of  the  contestants 
forces  the  two  shoulders  of  his  opponent  to  the 
ground.  Bulk  and  endurance  count  greatly  in 
this  style. 

In  Antiquity.  Wrestling  is  a  sport  so  natural 
to  the  competitive  spirit  of  man  that  one  might 
suppose  it  to  be  very  old.  Such  is  the  fact. 
There  is  hardly  a  feint  or  artifice  known  to 
the  modem  wrestler  that  was  not  practiced  by 
Greek  and  Roman  athletes  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  Greeks  insisted  upon  grace  quite 
as  much  as  upon  strength  in  their  games;  the 
rules  governing  wrestling  were  so  stringent  that 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  no  other  contests  made 
greater  demands  on  the  participants.      q.bj). 

Consult  Cann's  Manual  of  Wreatling. 

WRIGHT,  rite,  Carroll  Davidson  (1840- 
1909),  an  American  economist,  educator  and 
statistician,  born  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  hi3  native 
town  and  was  preparing  himself  to  be  a  lawyer 
when  the  War  of  Secession  began.  Wright  en- 
listed as  a  private,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  1864.  He  was  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics  from 
1873  to  1885  and  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor  from  1885  to  1897.  In  1900  he  be- 
came professor  of  statistics  and  social  econom- 
ics in  George  Washington  University,  and  after 
1902  was  president  of  Clark  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  economic 
and  sociological  subjects,  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  labor  troubles,  and  while  seldom  offering 
solutions  for  these  vexing  problems,  gathered 
most  valuable  data  for  consideration.  Among 
his  most  important  books  are  The  Factory  Sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  The  Industrial  Evo- 
lution of  the  United  States,  Battles  of  Labor 
and  Outlines  of  Practical  Sociology. 

WRIGHT,  Harold  Bell  (1872-  ),  an 
American  novelist,  bom  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  He 
was  educated  at  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  and  for 
several  years  worked  as  a  decorator  and  land- 
scape painter.  Between  1897  and  1908  he 
preached  in  various  churches  of  the  Christian 
Disciple  denomii^tipQ-     Wa  novels  are  very 


popular  with  those  who  enjoy  sentimental  sto- 
ries written  with  an  expressed  moral  purpose, 
and  though  they  have  no  special  literary  value 
they  have  sold  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
copies.  His  works  include  That  Printer  of 
UdeWs,  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The  Call- 
ing of  Dan  Matthews,  The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth,  Their  Yesterdays  and  Hidden  Things. 

WRIGHT,  Orville  (1871-  ),  and  Wilbur 
(1867-1912),  two  brothers  who,  by  their  perfec- 
tion of  the  aeroplane,  have  won  a  place  in  the 
history  of  modem  civil izatioa  Every  impor- 
tant principle  of  modem  aviation  was  intro- 
duced in  their  biplane,  and  machines  modeled 
after  its  pattern  are  used  in  every  great  nation. 

Orville  was  bom  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Wil- 
bur in  Millville,  Ind.,  and  their  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools.  They  were  sons 
of  a  bishop,  himself  an  inventor,  and  grew  up 
in  a  mentally-stimulating  atmosphere.  In  1896  ' 
the  young  men  began  their  study  of  aeronau- 
tics, but  did  not  allow  these  interests  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  in  their  bicycle  shop  in 
Dayton.  Both  men  were  reserved  and  modest 
and  seldom  spoke  of  their  ambitions  and  plans, 
and  consequently  received  little  encouragement 
(see  page  2236). 

After  1903  they  devoted  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  perfection  of  their  flying  machine,  which, 
including  motors,  they  had  fashioned  with  their 
own  hands.  They  made  their  early  tests  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  and  in  1905  a  successful 
long-distance  flight  was  made  near  Dayton.  In 
spite  of  this  achievement  they  were  misunder- 
stood and  unappreciated  by  their  townspeople 
until  after  their  success  abroad.  In  1908  Wil- 
bur made  his  first  public  flight  in  France,  win- 
ning a  membership  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
homage  from  all  Europe;  Orville  won  similar 
recognition  by  flights  in  America.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  brothers  were  awarded  gold  medals 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  and  their 
machine  was  accepted  by  the  United  States 
govemment  for  use  in  the  army.  See  Flying 
Machine. 

WRIT,  rit.  While  in  the  present  people  say 
written,  the  early  English  people  said  torit,  and 
they  also  called  anything  in  writing  a  writ.  In 
this  same  sense  we  still  speak  of  the  Bible  as 
Holy  Writ,  but  as  a  rule  the  word  vnit  is  now 
confined  to  the  written  orders  of  a  court  of  law. 
For  instance,  if  the  court  commands  the  sheriff 
to  seize  property  which  some  one  has  wrong- 
fully taken,  the  sheriff  is  given  a  vmt  of  re- 
plevin. Similarly,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  com- 
mands the  sheriff  to  release  a  prisgo^rt 


WBITINQ 

ReUted  SpbJre«B.     Tha    followlns    wrlU    I 
treated  BpeclHcalEy  In  these  volumes: 
Attach  men  t  Mandamus 

Habeas  Corpus  Replevin 

Injunction  Subpoena 

WBITIN6,  rUe'ing.  It  is  oa  record  that 
Boon  after  the  Pilgrims  settled  in  Plymouth  an 
Indian  chief  eent  Governor  Bradford  a  snake 
skin  tilled  with  arrows  to  infonn  htm  that  the 
Indians  challenged  the  Pilgrims  to  war.  Brad- 
ford filled  the  snake  skin  with  powder  and  bul- 
lets and  sent  it  back  with  instructions  to  throw 
it  into  the  fire.  The  explosion  so  terrified  the 
Indians  that  war  was  avoided.  The  snake  skiu 
and  its  contents  were  used  as  symbols  of 
thought,  and  in  each  case  they  conveyed  a 
mesBttge.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  the  In- 
diana sometimes  sent  messages  by  using  pieces 
of  bark  on  which  rude  pictures  were  carved, 
each  picture  being  the  symbol  of  an  idea,  as 
an  arrow  for  an  enemy,  a  triangle  for  a  tent, 
and  BO  on. 


As  far  back  as  it  is  possible  to  discover  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  of  men  on  the  earth  we 
also  find  evidence  that  they  used  some  means 
for  recording  their  deeds  and  thoughts.  Writ^ 
ing  in  some  form  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  Picture  writing  is  the  earliest  form  dis- 
covered, and  was  used  by  all  primitive  people. 
Gradually  the  pictures  came  to  be  used  tor 
symbob;  then  two  or  more  were  combined, 
and  in  this  way  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  was 
extended.  This  sort  of  picture  writing  reached 
its  highest  state  of  perfection  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  engraved  their  monuments  with  de- 
signs to  which  the  term  hieroglyphic  was  given. 

From  the  combination  of  pictures  into  sym- 
bols, writing  passed  to  the  stage  in  which  it  is 
now  used,  that  in  which  the  symbols  represent 
sounds,  and  a  combination  of  these  symbols 
form  words.  All  the  symbols  used  to  represent 
the  sounds  of  a  language  constitute  the  alpha- 
bet of  that  language.  Writing  in  which  sym- 
bols represent  sounds  is  called  phonetic.  The 
Phoenicians  are  given  credit  for  inventing  the 
fint  phonetic  alphabet.  Between  the  phonetic 
alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Egyptians  we  find  the  wedge- 
like writing  of  the  Babylonians  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  East.  Antiquarian  scholars  have 
been  able  to  translate  these  inscriptions  and 

Kfrom  them  many  interesting  facta  re- 
the  ancient  peoples  by  whom  they 
1^  W.F.B. 
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lelten  (■««  a,  B.  etc.).  Directions  for  leamlnK 
the  art  ot  writing  are  (Iven  under  PaNUANSKip. 
Rererence  Is  bIbo  directed  to  the  foDowlnR  T«lated 

subjects: 

Alphabet  HleroRlyiihtca 

CunBlform  InscrlptlonH     Phonetics 

WRITS  OF  ASSISTANCE,  riU,  ara'toiu. 
In  order  to  enforce  the  collection  of  import  du- 
ties in  the  American  colonies  and  to  seiie  goods 
upon  which  no  duty  had  been  paid,  the  cus- 
toms of&ciats  were  provided  with  general  seardk 
warrants  called  uirils  ol  aeeiitance.  These  dif- 
fered from  the  ordinary  search  warrant,  which 
authorizes  the  seizure  of  only  specified  gooda 
in  a  specified  time  and  at  a  specified  place, 
in  not  limiting  the  time  or  naming  the  prem- 
ises in  which  the  officers  were  authorized  to 
search  for  suspected  goods. 

In  1761  James  Otis  resigned  his  position  as 
advocate-general  of  Massachusetts  to  oppose  in 
court  the  issuance  of  new  writs  of  assistance. 
From  a  technical  standpoint  their  issuance  was 
legal;  therefore  Otis  boldly  denounced  Pariia- 
ment,  stating  that  the  use  of  the  writs  wsi 
legalized  tyranny.  The  writs  were  granted  by 
the  court,  and  in  1767  were  declared  legal  by 
an  act  of  Parliament,  but  because  of  the  strong 
sentiment  against  them  and  the  radical  feeling 
of  the  colonists  to  which  Otis  gave  voice,  they 
were  rarely  used.  See  Revolctionabt  Was  IN 
Amebica. 

WBYHECE,  ri'nek,  a  small  bird  of  the  Old 
World,  related  to  the  woodpeckers,  but  differ- 
ing from  the  latter  in  having  soft  toil  feathen 
and  being  unable  to  climb.  It  seeks  its  food 
on  the  ground, 
securing  ants  and 
other  insects  by 
quick  darts  of  its 
wormlike  tongue. 
It  nests  in  natu- 
ral cavities  in 
trees,  for  it  does 
not  chisel  out  a 
nest  in  the  wood.  ' 


The 


Jggs 


glossy  white  ^n 
color  and  seven 
to  twelve  in  num- 
The  wryneck 


THE  WRYNECK 

named  from  its  habit  ti 
thrusting  its  head  and  neck  out  of  its  at* 
when  disturbed,  with  an  undulating  mo\'emeiit 
As  it  makes  a  hissing  sound  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  also  appropriately  called  the  tnakebird. 

WDBTTBMBBKG,  viir'lemberX,  one  of  tlie 
four  kingdoms  of  Germany  (tee  f»^  3173).  ■* 


situated  in  the  aouthwestem  part  of  the  coua- 
try,  between  Bavaria  and  Baden.  It  had  an 
area  of  7,534  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
2,437^74  ID  1910.  About  one-fifth  of  Lake 
Constance,  on  the  south,  belongs  to  Wiirttcm- 
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berg.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally 
mountainous,  and  most  of  the  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  grain,  beets,  potatoes,  bops,  tobacco, 
flax  and  hemp;  fruit  trees  flourish  everywhere, 
»nd  excellent  winea  are  produced  from  its  thriv- 
ing vineyards.  The  Black  Forest,  in  the  south- 
Test,  provides  vast  quantities  of  timber,  and 
iron  and  salt  are  its  most  important  minerals. 

Wurttemberg  contains  a  famous  seat  of  learn- 
ii^,  the  University  of  Tiibingen;  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatory  of  Music  also  enjoys  a  world- 
wide reputation.  It  is  the  principal  publishing 
center  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire. 
Textiles,  dyes,  gold,  silver  and  metal  wares, 
surgical  and  optical  instruments  are  extensively 
manufactured,  and  there  are  large  breweries, 
brickyards  and  sugar  refineries  in  the  industrial 
centers,    Stuttgart  (which  see)  is  the  capital. 

WURZBDBG,  viirli'boorK,  an  ancient  uni- 
versity city  of  Germany,  beautifully  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Main,  seventy  miles 
southeast  of  Frankfort.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Lower  Franconia,  a  province  of  Bavaria.  The 
Episcopal  Palace,  dating  from  1722,  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  roya!  residences  in  Ger- 
many; among  its  interesting  apartments  are 
the  Mirror  Room,  with  paintings  in  Chinese 
style  on  the  reverse  of  mirrors,  and  the  Gobelin 
Room,  hung  with  valuable  tapestries.  In  con- 
junction with  the  university,  founded  in  1582, 
is  the  well-equipped  Julius  Hospital,  with  a 
medical  faculty  of  high  repute.  The  univer- 
sity, as  well  as  the  hospital,  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Julius,  in  whose  honor  a  fine  statue  has 
been  erected.    Of  the  numerous  churches,  the 
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most  noteworthy  is  the  richly-decorated  cathe* 
dra],  containing  numerous  altara,  tombs,  stab- 
jies  and  sculptures;  the  Neumijnster  Church, 
wiih  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide;  and  the  Murien-kapetle,  a  beau- 
tiful monument  of  fourteenth-century  German 
art,  with  many  tomba  and  statues.  The  im- 
portant industries  include  the  manufacture  of 
surgical  and  scientific  instruments,  machineiy, 
tobacco,  etc. ;  there  are  several  large  distilleries, 
and  beer  is  extensively  brewed.  Population  in 
1910,  84,496. 

WD  TING-FANG,  tooo  ting  fahng'  (1842- 
),  Chinese  diplomat  and  statesman,  three 
times  China's  diplomatic  representative  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  bom  at  Singapore,  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Paul's  College  in  Hong-kong, 
and  for  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London.  For 
a  time  he  practiced  law  in  Hong-kong,  but  his 
abilities  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  in  1882  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  official  staff  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  He  was  one  of  the 
peace  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  Shimonoseki,  at  the  close  of  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  War,  and  he  held  several  important 
offices  before  hb  appointment  in  1896  as  mia- 
ister  to  the  United  States.  During  his  minis- 
try the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was  reenacted, 
and  this  measure  he  vainly  opposed. 

In  1902  Wu  Ting-Fang  was  recalled  to  China 
to  assist  in  making  commercial  treaties  with' 
various  foreign  powers,  and  for  several  years 
concerned  himself  chiefly  with  the  reorganiia- 
tion  of  the  penal  system  of  bis  country.  From 
1908  to  1909  he  was  again  minister  to  tlie 
United  States,  and  in  1912  returned  to  that 
country  for  a  year  as  representative  of  the  new 

WYANDOTTE,  UJi'andot.    See  HcnoN. 

WYANDOTTE,  Mich.,  a  manufacturing  citj' 
in  Wayne  County,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state,  important  as  a  center  for  chemind 
manufactures.  It  is  situated  on  the  Detroit 
River,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Detniit, 
twenty-three  miles  northeast  of  Monroe  and 
forty-seven  miles  northeast  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Transportation  is  provided  by  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  and  the  Detroit 
&  Toledo  Shore  Line.  Electric  lines  extend 
north  and  south  from  the  city.  The  place  was 
settled  in  ISM  by  Major  John  Btddle,  and  was 
named  for  the  Wyandotte  tribe  of  Indians.  It 
was  made  a  village  in  the  same  year,  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1807  and  it  adc^ted  the 
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commission  plan  of  government  in  1911.  Ger- 
mans comprise  about  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  increased  from  8,287  in  1910  to 
9,609  in  1916  (Federal  estimate). 

Along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  at  a 
depth  of  about  1,800  feet  beneath  the  city,  lies 
a  bed  of  rock  salt  estimated  to  be  from  200  to 
300  feet  thick.  It  is  the  principal  resource  of 
the  leading  industrial  plants  of  the  city,  which 
make  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  concentrated  lye.  About  two  miles 
south  of  Wyandotte  there  are  large  quarries  of 
limestone,  which  is  combined  with  salt  in  mak- 
ing alkalies,  but  these  quarries  are  owned  by  a 
Detroit  alkali  manufacturing  company,  and  the 
limestone  used  in  Wyandotte  comes  from  Al- 
pena. About  3,100  people  are  employed  in  this 
industry  here.  There  are  also  extensive  salt 
works,  boat-building  yards,  fur-rug  and  coat 
factories,  and  manufactories  of  chemical  dye- 
stufifs,  motor  tnicks,  trunks  and  bags.  Wyan- 
dotte has  a  city  hospital  and  an  $18,000  Car- 
negie Library,  constructed  in  1914.       c.h.m. 

WYANDOTTE  CAVE,  a  picturesque  natural 
cavern  situated  in  the  vast  limestone  region  of 
the  Ohio  River,  five  miles  northeast  of  Leav- 
enworth, Ind.,  in  Crawford  County.  Its  re- 
markable stalactite  formations  excel  in  beauty 
and  number  those  of  Mammoth  Cave,  the 
only  larger  cave  in  America.  The  twenty-three 
miles  of  underground  passages  and  large  cham- 
bers which  have  been  explored  in  the  Wyan- 
dotte are  noted  for  such  wonders  as  the  Monu- 
ment Mountain,  a  collection  of  stalagmites  175 
feet  high,  standing  on  the  floor  of  Mammoth 
Hall,  which  is  350  feet  long  and  245  feet  high, 
and  the  beautiful  Pillared  Palace,  with  varied 
clusters  of  stalactites  hanging  from  its  ceiling. 

WYCLIFFE,  or  WICLIF,  wik '  lif,  John  (about 
1320-1384),  an  English  reformer,  popularly 
called  the  "Morning  Star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," and  the  first  man  to  begin  a  systematic 
translation  of  the  entire  Bible  into  English, 
was  born  probably  near  Richmond,  in  York- 
shire. After  studying  at  Oxford  and  becoming 
master  of  Balliol  College  about  1360,  he  held 
several  rectories,  followed  by  a  wardenship  of 
Canterbury.  Much  of  his  early  life  is  clouded 
in  uncertainty,  but  it  is  known  that  his  fame 
was  early  established  in  university  circles. 

Wycliffc  won  royal  favor,  and  appeared  as 
a  supporter  of  the  anti-Papal  policies  advo- 
cated chiefly  by  John  of  Gaunt.  In  1374  he 
named  on  a  commission  dispatched  to 
to  investigate  certain  Papal  systems 
ttle   with   the   representatives  of   Pope 


Gregory  XI  disputed  points  of  eccledastical 
authority.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England 
he  made  a  definite  attack  on  the  established 
order  of  the  Church,  its  corruption  and  the 
follies  of  its  clergy,  claiming  that  the  Church 
had  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay  the  tribute  de- 
manded by  the  Pope.  Because  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  regarding  the  right  of  property, 
Wycliffe  sustained  the  superior  power  of  civil 
authority. 

Opposed  the  Church.     More  and  more  defi- 
nitely his  ideas  began  to  take  form,  and  by 
1375  he  developed  the  thought  which  became 
the  guiding  principle  of  all  his  acts:  that  each 
individual  Christian  may  claim  immediate  de- 
pendence upon  God,  without  intervention  of 
clergy,   each    individual    having   the   right   to 
take  the  Bible  and  reason  as  the  foundations 
of  his  belief.    In  1377  Pope  Gregory  XI  issued 
five  bulls  against  him  because  of  his  alleged 
heretical  opinions.    England,  however,  did  not 
sanction  this  external  authority,  and  Wycliffe 
was  allowed  to  go  free,  enjoying  the  protection 
of  the  government  he  aimed  to  sustain.     In 
two  treatises,  De  Dominio  Divine  and  De  Civili 
DominiOf  he  set  forth  his  views,  emphasising 
individual  rights  and  the  needs  for  separating 
religious  and  temporal   power.    Gradually  he 
became   attracted  to  doctrines  which  bear  a 
marked  resemblance  to  those  later  sustained  by 
Martin  Luther. 

Version  of  the  Bible.    With  the  peasants'  re- 
volt of  1381  he  seemed  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  directing  his  appeals  to  the  common 
people,  and  at  this  time  also  felt  the  need  of 
giving  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  common 
tongue.     He  set  about  to  make  a  systematic 
translation   of   the   Vulgate   version   into  the 
English  of  their  everyday  life,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  Wycliffe  himself  did  a  large  part  of 
the  actual  work  of  translation.     The  impor- 
tance of  this  task  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
set  the  standard  of  English  prose,  and  gave  the 
people  direct  access  to  the  very  source  from 
which   all   religious   ideas  had  been  received. 
*'Poor  priests,"  as  they  were  called,  were  sent 
out  on  foot,  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
of  the  Apostles  of  old,  to  tell  the  people  di- 
rectly the  message  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  as  they 
had  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  their  master, 
Wycliffe  himself.    -Here  was  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  directed  to  practical,  everyday  lif^i 
and   its  influence   for  good   was   far-reachmg. 
His  fundamental  work  was  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  principles  to  the  many  evils  thtt 
existed  in  his  day. 
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The  aasertiOQ  is  made,  without  substuitial 
support,  that  in  13S2  Wycli&e  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  BlHckfriars'  Council  at 
Oxford,  koowa  as  the  "earthquake  council,"  and 
was  there  coDdemned  because  of  his  teachings. 
It  is  uncertain  if  Pope  Urban  VI  summoned 
liim  to  Rome  in  13S4,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done;  at  least,  Wychffe  never  went  to  Rome. 
He  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  was  buried 
at  Lutterworth.  In  1415  the  Council  of  Cod- 
stanee  decreed  that  his  remains  be  burned; 
this  decree  was  carried  out  in  1428,  by  com- 
mand o(  Pope  Martin  V,  and  the  ashes  of  the 
great  leader  were  scattered  upon  the  waters  of 
the  River  Swift. 
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His  influence  extended  chiefly  through  John 
Huss  to  Martin  Luther  and  other  reformers  of 
the  Continent.  Moat  of  his  writings  were  in 
Latin,  but  in  addition  to  the  translsition  of  the 
Bible  the  following  English  cullections  are  ex- 
tant; Three  Treatises  oj  John  WycUj}e,  Se- 
lect English  Works  of  Wydif,  and  The  English 
Works  QJ  Wyclif,  collected  respectively  by 
Todd,  T.  Arnold  and  F.  D.  Matthew. 

Consult  Trevelyan'B  England  in  (he  Age  of 
WycUBe;  the  Engllnh  translation  of  Loserth's 
mat  und  TFIcM/. 

SDbJccla.     The  reader  la  referred  to 
ns  articles  In  tliese  volumes: 

Re  formation 
rUn  Vulgate 


f  YOMIKG,  u-io-ming,  a  stale  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  region,  popularly  known  as 
the  EquALiiT  St.^te  because  it  has  always  eX' 
tended  the  privilege  of  suffrage  to  men  and 
women  on  equal  terms.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  an  Indian  word  meaning  great  plaiitt, 
referring  to  the  broad,  high  plains  lying  be- 
tween the  mountain  ranges  of  the  state.  Wy- 
oming hns  rich  resources,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  transportation  aJid  the 
small  population  its  development  has  fallen 
far  short  of  its  po^ibiljties. 

Size  and  Location.  The  state  lies  between 
Montana  and  Colorado,  in  the  broadest  part 
of  the  Rockies.  In  shape  it  is  a  rectangle,  its 
boundaries  following  the  meridians  of  longi- 
tude and  parallels  of  latitude.  Having  an  area 
of  97,914  square  miles,  of  which  320  square 
miles  arc  water  surface,  it  ranks  eighth  in  size 
among  the  states  of  the  Union.  Its  area  is 
almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of  New  York  and 
about  three  and  one-half  times  that  of  .New 
Brunswick. 


The  People.  Although  there  arc  only  seven 
states  in  the  Union  having  a  larger  area  than 
Wyoming,  there  is  but  one — Nevada — which 
has  fewer  inhabitants.  In  1910  the  population 
was  145,965;  this  showed  a  gain  of  57,7  per 
cent  over  the  census  figures  of  1900.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  was 
1.5,  an  average  smaller  than  that  of  any  other 
state  except  Nevada,  but  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  density  of  that  state.  On  January  1, 
1917,  the  population,  accordiDg  to  a  Federal 
estimate,  had  increased  to  162,264. 

Over  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  ar« 
foreigners,  Austrians,  English,  Germans,  Swedes, 
Italians,  Greeks,  Scotch  and  Canadians  being 
the  most  numerous.  There  are  about  600  ne- 
groes and  over  900  Japanese  and  Chine  ^e,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  as  laborers  in  the  mines. 
The  Indian  reservations  cover  950  square  miles, 
and  in  1915  the  Indian  population  was  1329. 

About  thirty  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  live 
in  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  only  three  of 
which  have  a  population  of  over  5,000.    Sheri- 
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dan  in  the  largest  city;  Cbeyeime,  the  capital, 
is  second  in  rank.  Other  importaot  towns  are 
Rock  Springs,  Laramie,  Casper,  Rawlins  and 
Evaoston. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  strongest  re- 
ligious body,  and  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  who 
have  spread  into  the  state  from  Utah,  have  a 
large  number  of  adherents.  Other  denomina- 
tions, ranking  in  order  of  importance,  are  the 
Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and 
Lutherans. 
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poses.  Wherever  as  many  as  five  pupils  cu 
attend,  schools  have  been  established,  and  free 
textbooks  are  provided  by  the  state.  S^ 
schools  and  the  normal  school  and  univenity 
at  Laramie  are  supported  by  the  state.  lodiui . 
schools  h»ve  been  established  by  the  goveni- 
ment.  and  there  are  facilities  for  educating  In- 
dian boys  and  girls, 

'  Institutions.  A  state  board  of  charity  and 
correction  controls  a  hospital  for  the  insuu  il 
Evanston;  a  school  for  defectives  at  lender; 


OUTLINE  MAP  OF  WYOMING 
ShowInK  boundaries,  chief  rivers,  principal  cltlea.  mlnlns  centers,  the  location  of  Yellowslon*  Ki 
□nal  Park  (which  extends  into  Montana  and  Idaho),  and  the  highest  point  of  land  In  tbe  atitt. 


Education.     The  problem  of  establishing  a 

school  system  cohering  large  regions  so  sparsely 
settled  has  presetited  difficulties,  but  it  has  been 
effectively  met,  as  is  shown  by  the  small  per 
cent  of  illiteracy,  which  averaged  3.3  per  cent 
in  1910  and  only  1.6  per  cent  in  ISIS.  There  is 
a  compulsory-education  law  requiring  all  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  sii  and  twelve  years 
to  attend  school  twelve  weeks  each  year.  The 
system  is  administered  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  education,  the  city  superintendents 
at  Cheyenne,  Laramie  and  Rock  Springs,  and 
by  the  county  superintendents. 

The  school  fund  is  derived  in  part  from  the 
rental  of  public  Innds  reserved  for  school  pur- 


an  industrial  school  at  Warland;  general  bm- 
pttals  at  Sheridan,  Rock  Springs  and  Cupet; 
a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  at  Buffalo;  Bif- 
horn  Hot  Springe  Resen-ation  at  The^nopoli^ 
and  the  penitentiary  at  Rawlins. 

The  Land.  The  state  occupies  a  lot? 
plateau,  BflOQ  to  7,000  feet  above  the  ee*,  U)^ 
as  a  whole  it  lies  at  a  higher  altitude  than  WJ 
other  state.  It  is  divided  into  several  *•*• 
treeless  plains  by  detached  mountain  nup* 
rising  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  table-lud- 
The  largest  mountain  masses  are  in  the  north' 
west  and  southeast  comera  of  the  state,  IT* 
magnificent  Shoshone,  TettHi,  Gn»  TenW. 
Snow,  Snake  River  and  Owl  Credc  i 
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the  group  in  the  northwest,  in  the  midst 
lich  lie  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Yellowstone 
>nal  Park.  This  region  of  scenic  grandeur, 
its  snowy  peaks,  waterfalls  and  great  for- 
is  described  in  detail  in  the  article  Yel- 
TONE  National  Park. 
e  Medicine  Bow,  Laramie,  Seminole,  Rat- 
ike,  Sheep  and  Snow  ranges  form  the 
(eastern  group;  the  Black  Hills  enter  the 
teastem  section  from  South  Dakota;  the 
3m  Mountains  extend  into  the  central 
of  the  state  from  the  north,  and  the  Salt 
r  Range  lies  on  the  west.  The  loftiest 
Ltain  is  Fremont  Peak,  whose  snow- 
led  summit  rises  to  a  height  of  13,790 

It  is  in  the  Wind  River  Range,  a  de- 
d  spur  extending  from  northwest  to  south- 
across  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
e  Great  Divide  enters  the  south-central 
of  the  state  and  forms  a  broad  pass  be- 
1  the  Northern  and  Southern  Rockies, 
igh  which  lay  the  route  of  the  old  Oregon 
.  The  Red  Desert,  an  arid  region  in 
e  salty  soil  only  greasewood  and  salt  sage 
5row,  lies  near  the  southern  boundary. 
rera  and  Lakes.  Many  of  the  head 
tns  of  three  great  river  systems  of  the 
jd  States — the  Mississippi,  the  Columbia 
ihe  Colorado — rise  in  the  lofty  mountains 
'yoming.  The  northern  part  of  the  state 
lined  into  the  Missouri  River  by  the  Yel- 
one  and  its  branches,  the  Bighorn  and  the 
ler  rivers.  The  North  Platte,  fed  by  the 
mie  and  the  Sweetwater  rivers,  and  the 
enne  and  the  Little  Missouri,  all  of  which 

the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  are  other 
)  of  the  Mississippi  system, 
e  western  and  northwestern  sections  are 
ed  principally  by  the  Snake  River,  which 
in  Shoshone  Lake  and  cuts  through  the 
1  and  Salt  River  mountains  in  a  magnifi- 
canyon.  The  Green  River,  the  principal 
stream  of  the  Colorado,  flows  through  the 
west  comer  of  the  stat€.    These  streams 

carved  splendid  canyons  in  the   moun- 

and  they  descend  over  rocky  precipices 
ignificent  cascades. 

e  largest  of  the  beautiful  mountain  lakes 
Tellowstone,  Jackson  and  Shoshone,  all  in 
orthwestem  ranges.  They  are  surrounded 
•rested  precipices,  and  reflect  in  their  clear 
^  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  moun- 
walls. 

mate.  The  dry  and  sunny  climate  of 
uing  is  healthful  and  pleasant.    The  pe- 

of  intense  cold  and  heat  which  exist  in 


January  and  July  are  not  so  keenly  felt,  owing 
to  the  low  humidity.  The  extreme  tempera- 
tures recorded  are  116^  above  and  44^  below 
aero.  However,  these  extremes  are  unusual; 
the  highest  temperature  generally  does  not 
exceed  100^,  and  the  lowest  is  rarely  more  than 
30**  below  zero. 

The  snowfall  is  light,  and  with  an  annual 
rainfall  averaging  but  thirteen  inches,  Wyoming 
is  one  of  the  most  arid  states  in  the  Union. 
Although  the  mountain  snows  and  springs  feed 
many  streams  and  support  forests,  irrigation  is 
necessary  in  all  localities  except  along  the  river 
banks. 

Agriculture.  The  larger  part  of  the  great  ele- 
vated plains,  which  are  covered  with  nutritive 
grasses,  is  occupied  by  sheep  ranches  and  cattle 
ranges.  Owing  to  this  abundance  of  natural 
pasture  land,  the  raising  of  live  stock  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  agricultural  industry. 
In  1916  the  total  value  of  the  live  stock  in  the 
state  exceeded  $66,250,000,  more  than  half  of 
which  was  in  cattle.  Horses  of  hardy  stock  are 
raised  in  great  numbers,  and  in  sheep  raising 
Wyoming  is  one  of  the  leading  states.  The 
total  number  of  sheep  reported  in  1916  was 
4,338,000,  valued  at  $24,293,000.  Poultry  raising 
is  growing  in  importance;  between  the  census 
reports  of  1900  and  1910  the  poultry  holdings 
increased  221  per  cent  in  value. 

The  extension  of  irrigation  has  caused  con- 
siderable growth  in  the  stock-raising  industry 
as  well  as  in  farming,  since  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  hay  and  forage  acreage  is  irrigated  land. 
Ditches  have  been  dug  in  all  sections  where 
water  is  available,  and  they  extend  long  dis- 
tances from  the  sources  of  supply.  In  this  way 
immense  tracts  have  been  converted  into  till- 
able land.  Including  works  completed  and 
underway,  the  Shoshone  project  waters  an  area 
of  149,360  acres. 

Only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
land  area  is  in  farms,  and  only  about  two  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  is  improved  farm  land. 
Unreserved  lands  cover  over  30,929,000  acres, 
an  area  exceeded  in  only  two  other  states — 
Nevada  and  Utah.  The  most  important  crops 
are  hay  and  forage,  chiefly  alfalfa  and  wild 
grasses,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  rye 
and  barley.  Com  is  grown  in  sheltered  and 
well-irrigated  sections.  Apples  and  small  fmits 
are  important  crops,  and  plums,  pmnes  and 
cherries  are  successfully  grown. 

Forests.  Up  to  the  timber  line  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  coniferous  (cone-bear- 
ing) trees.    On  the  mountains  east  and  south 
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of  Yellowstone  Park  there  are  great  forests  of 
lodge-pole  pine;  the  forests  of  the  Bighorn 
Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills  produce  yellow 
pine,  and  the  Medicine  Bow  slopes  yield  the 
Douglas  fir  and  Rocky  Mountains  white  pine. 
Juniper,  willow,  ash,  scrub  oak  and  wild  plum 
and  cherry  trees  grow  in  the  foothills,  but  occa- 
sional cottonwoods  along  the  streams  are  the  , 
only  trees  of  the  plains. 

Minerals.  The  development  of  Wyoming's 
great  mineral  wealth  has  been  retarded  by  the 
lack  of  railroads.  With  increased  facilities  for 
transportation,  mining  is  likely  to  prove  the 
prime  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  state.  .  Al- 
though gold,  silver  and  other  valuable  minerals 
are  found  in  the  mountains,  mining  has  been 


mineral  product  in  point  of  importance.  The 
output  has  decreased  since  1913,  and  the  state 
has  fallen  from  sixth  to  eighth  rank  in  iron 
production.  Gypsum,  copper,  building  stone, 
sand  and  gravel,  mineral  waters  and  gold  and 
silver  are  produced  in  small  jquantities.  A  few 
gems  and  precious  stones,  and  phosphate, 
graphite  and  asphaltum  deposits  are  found. 

Manufactures.  Although  the  abundance  of 
fuel,  the  rich  minerals  and  the  live-stock  prod- 
ucts constitute  a  broad  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  large  industries,  there  has  been  little 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  The 
value  of  the  state's  manufactures  is  only  about 
$3,000,000  a  year.  The  most  important  indus- 
tries are  the  construction  of  cars  and  general 
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Wall  Plaster 
Leather  Goods 
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Printing  .Publishing 
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Lu  m  ber  .Timber 
Railroad  Shop  WofrK 
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limited  principally  to  the  production  of  coal. 
In  1915  the  output  was  6,268,989  tons,  the  value 
of  which  constituted  almost  five-sixths  of  the 
income  from  all  mineral  products.^  The  coal 
fields  are  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
and_  the  available  supply  is  enormous.  Wyo- 
ming usually  ranks  twelfth  among  the  states  in 
the  production  of  coal. 

Petroleum  is  next  in  importance  among  the 
mineral  products  of  the  state.  The  oil  indus- 
try has  showm  remarkable  growth,  and  Wyo- 
ming is  now  among  the  ten  leading  oil-pro- 
ducing states  in  the  Union.  Ninety-six  per 
cent  of  the  output  comes  from  the  Salt  Creek 
and  Shannon  fields,  in  Natrona  County.  Field 
work  has  been  especially  active;  104  wells  were 
dug  in  1916;  an  important  new  field  was 
opened  in  Hot  Springs  County. 

Iron  ore  is  mined  in  the  southeastern  slopes 
of  the  Laramie  Mountains,  and  is  the  third 


repair  work  for  the  railroads,  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  timber  products,  the  milling  of 
flour  and  grist,  printing  and  publishing  and  the 
making  of  butter,  condensed  milk  and  cheeae. 

Transportation.  Wyoming  has  no  navigable 
rivers,  and  proportionately  less  railroad  mile- 
age than  any  other  state.  In  1917  there  were 
less  than  2,100  miles  of  railroad  in  the  state, 
and  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the 
towns  of  the  central  and  west-central  sections 
was  by  stagecoach  over  rough  and  mountain- 
ous roads.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  is 
traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  line,  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  extends  across 
the  northeastern  comer.  A  spur  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  enters  the  state,  and  a  brandi 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  extends  from  Montana 
to  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  limited  railway  mileage  is  dae  to  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  state. 


Government  and  History 


Ooremment.  The  constitution  of  Wyoming 
is  unique  ia  being  the  only  state  constitution 
which  granted  suffrage  to  both  sexes  from  the 
beginning  of  statehood.  In  other  states  where 
univerBol  suffrage  is  enjoyed  amendments  to 
the  constitution  have  granted  the  privilege. 
Woman  suffrage  has  existed  in  Wyoming  since 
1869,  when  it  was  oi^aniied  as  a  territory. 
The  executive  de parti 
the  Kovemor,  scerelarj-  of  state,  auditor, 


treasurer  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, all  of  whom  are  elected  for  four  years. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  elected  for  four-year  terms,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  fifty-six  members, 
elected  for  two  years. 

The  judicial  department  consists  of  a  su- 
preme court  with  a  chief  justice  and  two  asso- 
ciate judges,  and  inferior  courts  (in  counties) 
established  by  the  legislature.  Capital  punish- 
ment waa  abolished  in  1915,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  judges  be 
nonpartisan. 

Workmen's  compensation  laws,  accident  laws, 
child-labor  laws  and  mothers'  pension  acts  have 
been  passed,  and  in  1915  a  public  service  com- 
mission, consisting  of  the  governor,  state  treas- 
urer and  auditor,  was  created. 

HiatoTy.  Probably  the  lirst  white  man  to 
enter  the  territory  of  the  present  state  was 
Chevalier  de  la  Verendiye,  a  French  fur  trader 
and  explorer,  who  passed  through  the  region  in 
1743.  In  1807  John  Colter,  an  American  trader, 
■  discovered  the  Yellowstone  region ;  it  became  a 
meeting  place  of  the  early  trappers,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  Washington  Irving's  story.  Captain 
BotmeviUe,  the  hero  of  which  is  one  of  the 


traders.  No  permanent  settlement  was  made 
until  1831,  when  Fort  Williams,  later  called 
Fort  Laramie,  was  established  as  a  trading  post. 

That  section  of  the  present  state  lying  east  of 
the  Rockies  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. It  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Mis- 
souri in  1812,  and  in  the  "Indian  Country," 
organized  in  1S34,  It  was  later  part  of  the 
territories  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  The  re- 
gion west  of  the  mountains  was  successively 
included  'in  the  Oregon  country  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Oregon  and  Washington,  That  part 
of  the  state  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel 
belonged  to  Spain,  then  to  Mexico,  and  lastly 
to  the  republic  of  Texas,  before  it  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  In  1863  the  government 
was  again  changed,  when  all  of  the  region  now 
in  the  state  except  a  small  section  in  the  south- 
west was  given  to  Idaho  territory,  and  the 
following  year  was  transferred  to  Dakota. 

The  streams  of  immigration  to  California  and 
Oregon  passed  through  Wyoming,  but  few  of 
the  pioneers  settled  in  the  state.  The  North- 
em  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians  in  possession 
of  much  of  the  region  were  hostile  to  white 
settlement,  and  continued  their  outbreaks  and 
attacks  until  after  the  close  of  the  Sioui  War 
in  1876. 

The  extension  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
tbroi^h  Wyoming,  in  1866,  brought  an  influx 
of  settlers,  and  in  1868,  with  its  present  bounda- 
ries, Wyoming  was  organized  as  a  territory. 
In  1890  it  entered  the  Union  as  a  state.  That 
the  people  are  more  progressive  than  in  some 
of  the  states  to  the  east  Is  shown  by  recent 
laws,  referred  to  above. 

Other  Itcnu  of  Interest.  Wyoming  has  two 
soda  lakes,  which  ha\'e  a  combined  area  of  al- 
most half  a  square  mile.  The  soda  crjrstalliies 
during  the  summer  months  in  heavy  crusts,  and 
is  cut  like  ice  into  b)ocks  three  or  four  feet 
thick.  Another  crust  soon  takes  the  place  of 
the  one  that  is  cut  away. 

This  state  is  often  called,  by  reason  of  its 
scenic  beauties,  the  "wonderland  of  America." 

In  1893  specimens  of  iron  ore  from  the 
Hartville  district  in  Wyoming  were  exhibited 
at  the  Wbrid's  Columbian  Exposition  in  com- 
petition with  ore  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize, 

Cloud  Peak,  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  has 
several  small  glaciers. 

At  Therm opolis  and  Saratoga  are  to  be 
found  springs  with  temperatures  of  about  136°. 


WYOUIHG  VALLEY  MASSACBE  6! 

WYOHWG  VALLEY  MASSACRE,  rntu'a 
ker.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out. 
Wyoming  Valley,  in  the  present  Luzerne 
County,  Pa.,  was 
a,  chartered  town 
o !  Connecticut 
and  proved  itself 
a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the 
colonial  cause. 
The  few  residents 
with  British  sym- 
pathies,    called 

driven  out,  and 
most  of  the  men 
joined  the  Conti- 
nentnl  army.  The 
Tories,  however, 
joining  them- 
selves tJ}  a  band 
of  other  Tories 
and  Indian  allies, 
marched  upon 
the  Valley  in  the 
summer  of  1778. 
The  inhabitants 
immediately  took 
refiige    in    Forty 

Fort  which  WM  MASSACRE  MONUMENT 
ton,  which  was  Erected  at  Wllkes-Barra  to 
near  the  present  mmmcmorate  the  deeds  In 
city  of  Wilkes-  Wyoming  Valley  In  1778. 
Barre;  there  were  but  400  men  among  them, 
while  the  invaders  numbered  1,100,  of  whom 
700  were  Indians.    On  July  3  there  occurred  a 
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battle  in  which  the  settlers  were  utterly  de- 
feated, almost  two-thirds  of  them  being  killed 
during  the  conflict  or  tortured  to  death  after- 
ward by  the  Indians.  The  remainder  retreated 
to  the  fort,  which  capitulated  the  next  day. 
The  settlers  were  then  allowed  to  find  their  way 
to  nearest  settlements,  many  of  the  wonien 
dying  of  the  hardships  they  were  forced  to 
endure  on  the  way.  The  beautiful  valley  wu 
devastated  and  the  villages  were  laid  waste. 
The  event  was  a  sad  chapter  in  the  war.    See 

RBVOLimONART  WaR  IN  AMERICA  1  ToBT. 

WYSS,  veei,  Johann  Rudolf  (1781-1830),  a 
Swiss  educator  and  author,  remembered  chiefly 
for  his  entertaining  story  The  Svitt  Famiiy 
RobtTKOn.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  i 
family  which  was  shipwrecked  on  an  island  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  the  best  of  several 
stories  written  in  imitation  of  Defoe's  Robiit' 
son  Crusoe.  Wysa  was  bom  in  Bern,  SwitK> 
land,  where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  held  the  post  of  librarian.  He  also  wrote 
the  Swiss  national  hymn,  Rufnt  du,  'meinVattt' 
landt 

WYTHE,  Gbohoe  (1726-1806),  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  was  bom  in  Virginia  and  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary  College.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  actively  de 
voted  to  the  patriot  cause,  and  in  1775  sat  in 
the  Continental  Congress.  After  the  war  he 
sen'ed  as  judge  of  the  Virginia  high  court  of 
chancery,  and  was  for  ten  years  prafenor  of 
law  at  William  and  Mary  College. 
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X  is  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet.    The   Phoenician  alphabet,   from   which,   through 
the  Latin,  most  of  the  English  has  come,  had  no  soiind 
which  corresponded  lo  the  English  .¥;  but  it  had  a 
coDsonact  with  a  somewhat  sibilant,  B-libe  sovmd,  which 
bore  the  form  shown  in  the  illustratioa.    This  form, 
est i gators,  was  a  rough  sketch  of  &  post  or  pilEar,  aad  the  Phoenician  i 
laa  samech,  which   meant  sitpporl.     The   Greeks  took   over  the  letter,   in 
and  the  Romans  adopted  il  in  its  ks  sound,  which  is  its  common  sound  in 
■allies  X  is  unnecessary  in  English,  for  it  can  be  represented 


a  jii,  or  by  gs,  t 


a  eriatenee.    As  an  initial  letter  it  has  the  sound  o 


As  a  numeral.  X  stands  for  t 
unknown  quantity. 


XANTHIPPE,    ianthip'e,   or   XANTIPPE, 

tanLip'e,  the  wife  of  Socrates.  Tradition  de- 
clares her  to  have  been  shrewish  in  temper,  and 
some  accounts  state  that  Socrates  married  her 
simply  to  discipline  himself  and  acquire  self- 
control.  To  many  of  these  stories,  however, 
there  is  no  foundation,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  entire  conception  of  her 
character  is  a  mistake.  It  is  certain  that  she 
suffered  greatly  at  her  husband's  imprison inent 
and  death.     See  Socrates. 

XAVIER,  iav'ier  (in  Spanish,  hakvyair'), 
FfiANasco  DE  (1506-1552),  a  Jesuit  missionary 
best  known  as  Saint  Franqb  Xavieh,  and  also 
called  the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies."  He  was 
bom  near  Sanguesa,  of  noble  family,  studied  in 
Paris,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  whom  he  helped  to  found 
the  Order  of  Jesuits,  or  Society  of  Jesus.  Ao- 
eompanying  Ignatius  to  Italy,  he  did  hospital 
and  missionary  work,  and  in  1537  was  ordained 
a  priest,  remaining  in  Rome  until  1540  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Jesuit  society. 

In  the  next  year  he  was  sent  by  John  III  of 
Portugal  to  spread  Christianity  in  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  India,  and  he  landed  in 
Goa  in  1542.  In  Goa,  in  Travancorc,  at  Ma- 
lacca and  even  in  Japan  he  preached  the  doc- 


trines of  the  Chureh,  and  everywhere  made 
many  converts,  baptiiing  thousands  in  Japan. 
He  then  planned  a  mission  to  China,  but  died 
before  he  could  set  out  upon  it.  In  his  own 
day  miracles  of  all  sorts  were  ascribed  to  him, 
and  he  was  credited  with  possessing  the  gift 
of  tongues,  which  he  himself  eipreasly  denied, 
however.  That  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Christian  missioDaries  of  tdl  times  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  the  number  of  his  converts 
mounted  to  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  he  waa,  moreover,  an  efficient  or- 
ganizer.    He  was  canonized  in  1622. 

Consult  Barlolfs  Li/e  of  Saint  FrantAa;  Joly'B 
HUtory  of  the  Society  of  Jetut, 


RelBled  Snbjpeta. 

The  reader  may  consult  In 

on  the  following  topica  In 

these  volumes : 

Jesuits 

Missions  and 

lAyola.  Saint  Ignatius 

Missionaries 

XENIA,  ze'rtia,  Ohio,  a  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Greene  County,  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  fifty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Columbus,  the  state  capital,  and  sixty- 
live  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  on  the 
Little  Miami  River,  and  is  served  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati,  Hamilton  &  Daytcat  and  the  Fitto- 
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ha«  becsoEw  one  of  the  ben  paiPf  &ii  of  the 

^ta^e.    Is  the  Big  Laraznie  Bjra-  eighi>  asd  vat- 

^•aiznd  spedmeoB  are  catif^t. 

Consult    Uebard's    T%f    Gifvrrmmntt    t^f 
Tiling:  Petemon's  JTe*  o/  Wyomimp. 


The  reader  who  is  inter- 
ested in  Wyoming  aiay  consult  the  foHowing 
articles  in  these  vohnnes: 


1 

Cheyenne 

Sheridan 

1 

Liaramie 

LXADIXG  p«or»rcTs 

1 

Cattle 

Sheep 

• 

Petrolemn 

Woctl 

Bighorn  River 

Yell crwfrt one  National 

Black  Hills 

Park 

I 

Rrxky  MouTitair.s                Ye!low5«ione  Rix-er 

1 

Snake  River 

3i 
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WYOMUfG,  rxrMKSiTT  or.  a  st^ite  institu- 
tion at  Larsinut.  io;;Ddt-»d  in  1^^.  Il  i$  orcas- 
ired  into  the  c:»:}cct>4  of  lihtTSil  an*,  ainrJiure, 
ea^aueermg  and  ediicatian,  tht  dcpannDem^  of 
ccn.n»CTCc.  hon^c  oronomic^  r/.usic  and  uni- 
veT^iTv  exttn>3on.  a  Tr,'»rher?"  irammi:  hiidi 
schoc?!  and  a  sun^mcr  school.  The  sTAte  somial 
>c-hc»c>l  i>  mhimiiint\i  a^  ;i  dtpanmcn;  of  the 
coljecr  t.f  {MiijcatH^n,  and  'hr  Wyoniini:  Agn- 
{ui"f'-:ra]  Exprnnicn:  Station  js  oporattxi  in  con- 
DecTion  w:th  thr  work  m  agnrvjhi:i>?.  Thoufii 
the  nnnci^ity  i>  at  tbt'  head  of  the  eniucaTioiial 
f>-?Ttiii  of  tho  >iati  h.iviair  the  sr^allesi  jK^pula- 
::on  €-xocpt  one  Nevada',  ii  has  an  enrollment 
of  about  575  and  a  famlty  of  «'>'iestA-fii-e. 
The  bbran-  has  39,(W  voltunes. 


THffil 


Y  ia  the  twenty-fifth  letter  o!  the  EofFlish  alphabet,  and  is  used 

both  as  a  consonant  and  as  b,  vowel.    The  Greeks  added  to  the 

Phoenician  alphabet  when  they  adopted  it  a  character  which  was 

HOmetimea  made  like  a  capital  V,  sometimes  like  a  Y,  and  which 

reprc^nted  the  oo  sound.     Gradually  the   Y  form  of  the  letter 

became  established  as  the  correct  one,  and  the  sound  changed  to 

that  of  the  German  ii,  a  sound  not  found  in  the  English  language.    The  Romans  adopted 

the  letter  for  use  in  Greek  words,  and  from  them  it  came  into  the  English  alphabet,  where 

by  degrees  it  acquired  its  present  value. 

Like  u,  y  has  a  vowel  as  well  as  a  consonant  use,  but,  unlike  ui,  it  is  frequently  used  by 
itself  as  a  vowel,  as  in  such  words  as  try,  pretty.  As  a  vowel  it  has  all  the  sounds  of  t 
except  that  in  machine;  and  since  it  poesesees  no  other  sounds,  is  really  superfluous.  As  a 
consonant  there  is  no  other  letter  which  could  exactly  take  its  place,  though  even  in  such 
words  as  yelloaf  the  initial  sound  closely  resembles  that  of  the  short  t  in  it,  alighted  in 
pronunciation. 

The  character]/  is  occasionally  seen  in  such  expressions  as  "ye  otdea  time ;"  here  it  ia  not 
properly  a  y  but  a  survival  of  the  old  English  thorn,  which  has  passed  out  of  use.  It  should 
be  pronounced  as  th.    See  T. 


Y,  or  in  Dutch  Ij,  an  arm  of  the  Zuider  Zee, 
which  juts  westward  into  the  Netherlands. 
Amsterdam  ia  situated  on  its  southern  shore. 
Like  much  of  the  coastal  region  of  the  Nether- 
lands, it  is  being  drained  and  reclaimed,  and 
what  was  formerly  a  great  arm  of  the  sea  is 
to-day  lai^ely  agricultural  land.  A  deepened 
channel  of  the  old  Y  through  the  center  of  this 
reclaimed  section  forms  part  of  the  North  Sea 
Canal,  which  connects  the  Zuider  Zee  with  the 
North  Sea. 

YABLONOI,  yablojwi',  HODHTAIHS,  a 
partially  uncNptored  range  of  mountains  in  Si- 
beria, extending  from  the  northern  part  of 
Mongolia  in  a  northeastern  direction  for  about 
,  1,000  miles,  when  they  join  the  Stanovoi  sys- 
tem, Tlie  range  forms  a  dividing  line  between 
the  ri\cra  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
those  (hat  flow  into  the  Pacific.  The  highest 
peak  attains  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  and  there 
are  many  with  heights  of  5,000  and  6,000  feet. 
The  whole  system  forms  part  of  the  northeast- 
ern border  of  the  plateau  lands  of  Central  Asia. 
Scr  iiiiip.  opposite  page  417. 


YACHT  AND  YACHTING,  vol,  yol'int. 
Boats  equipped  with  sails  and  used  for  plessure 
are  known  as  yachts.  There  are  three  impo^ 
tant  rigs  tor  these  boats — cu(/er,  tchooner  and 
yawl.  A  cutter  generally  carries  four  sails— 
mainaail,  gaff-topsail,  foresail  and  jib — and  hu 
one  mast  and  a  running  bowsprit.  A  schooner 
is  equipped  with  two  masts — mainmast  and 
foremast — and  a  standing  bowsprit  and  jib 
boom,  though  in  some  cases  these  latter  are 
replaced  by  a  running  bowsprit.  A  yawl  bu 
the  same  rigging  as  a  cutter,  besides  a  sttull 
miisenmast.  (The  principles  upon  which  sail- 
ing ia  based  and  rules  for  managing  such  boiU 
arc  given  under  the  headir^  Sailboat  and  Siii/> 

INC.) 

Steam  yachts,  and  especially  gasoline-driven 
vessels,  which  have  a  high  rate  of  speed,  sre 
coming  rapidly  into  use.  They  are  especially  fa- 
vored by  business  men  who  desire  quick  tiwi»- 
portation  between  their  country  homes  and  the 
business  centers.  The  fastest  boats  of  tfae 
largest  class  use  turbine  engines,  and  many  o^ 
them  burn  oil  instead  of  coal. 


TATA  K 

Yachting  is  an  exhilarating  sport  that  baa 
become  of  national  importance  in  the  United 

States,  Canada  and  England.  International 
races  between  the  United  States  and  England 
began  in  1851,  when  the  America  won,  by  a 
race  around  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  five-hundred- 
dollar  silver  cup  offered  by  the  English  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron.  The  trophy  has  since  then 
been  a  posseasion  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
though  several  English  yachte  have  endeavored 
to  win  it  back  The  waters  off  Sandy  Hook  are 
usually  the  scene  of  these  exciting  races  which 
neier  fail  to  arouse  great  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm on  both  sidei  of  the  Atlantic  Among 
the  later  Amencan  boats  that  succesaful!>  de 
fended  the  cup  were  the  Volunteer  the  De 
fender    the    \igilant    and    the   Riiiance      Sir 


parts  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet;  the  other  is  the 
smaller,  domesticated  yak,  which  supplies  the 
natives  of  the  country  with  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  a  means  of  travel.    The  wild  yak, 


MODEL  OF  KACING  YACHT 

Thomas  I  ipton  s  'ihamrack  III  was  defeated 
by  the  Returnee  m  1903  In  1914  Sir  Thomas 
sent  his  Shamrock  I\  to  America  to  race  for 
the  troph\  but  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
put  an  end  to  all  plana  E  m  w 

Conralt   KVene  s   Flcmenli   oj   1  acftt   Deslffii 

YAFA,  j/oft  iah.     See  Jaffa 

YAK,  the  name  given  to  the  wild  ox  of 
Tibet  It  ;b  distinguished  by  ils  coat  of  loi^ 
Btlky  hair  which  covers  the  body  and  hangs 
in  a  thick  fnnge  along  its  sides  Sometimes 
on  an  old  animal  this  fnnge  is  so  long  that  it 
reaches  the  Kround  The  tail  too  is  verj  long 
and  bushy  Apparently  this  hair  was  devel- 
oped as  a  protection  against  the  cold  for  it 
forms  a  thick  mat  which  protect*  the  animals 
body  from  the  bed  of  snow  on  which  he  rests 

There  are  two  distinct  species.  One  is  the 
magnificent  wild  yak  of  the  highest  and  coldest 


THE  DOMFSTICATED  YAK 

standing  nearly  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
IS  black  in  color  with  a  thick  body,  short  l^s 
and  strong  horns  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
North  Amencan  biion  or  buffalo  While  it  is 
by  nature  very  sh>  and  wary  when  aroused 
it  IS  a  formidable  foe 

The  domestic  >ak  called  the  grunting  ox," 
IS  smaller  and  is  often  mottled  black  and  white 
in  color  It  is  not  uted  for  plowing,  as  is  the 
domestic  ox  but  ii  of  great  value  as  a  beast  of 
burden  for  Tibet  is  without  railroads.  The 
milk  It  >ields  is  vcrv  nch  and  furnishes  excel- 
lent butter  which  the  natives  use  to  make  their 
coarse  food  more  palatable  Tent  coverings 
and  ropes  woolen  cloth  and  woolen  garments 
are  made  from  the  vaks  long  hair  The  bushy 
tails  dyed  red  form  an  important  article  of 
trade  with  India  where  they  are  used  to  drive 
away  flies 

YAK  lUA,  meaning  nmaiaay  the  name  of 
an  important  Shahaptian  Inbe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  who  formerly  lived  on  both  sides 
of  the  Columbia  and  on  the  northerly  branches 
of  the  Yakima  and  the  Wenatchee  rivers,  in 
Washington  A  treaty  nas  made  with  the 
'Vakimas  bv  the  United  States  government  in 
1855  by  which  the  \akima  Reservation  in 
Eastern  Washington  was  established  Thirteen 
tnbea  besides  the  \akimas  were  to  be  confed- 
erat4>d  as  the  \akima  Nation  upon  the  reser- 
vation but  before  the  treatv  could  be  ratified 
an  Indian  war  broke  out  which  involved  them. 
It  was  not  until  1859  that  the  provisions  of  the 
treat>  were  earned  into  effect 

It  IS  now  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  Yakimas  proper  as  the  term  has  been  used 
to  include  all  the  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the 
reservation.  Of  the  total  population  living  on 
the  reservation  in  1917,  estimated  at  1,900,  very 
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tew  are  true  Yakimas.    Originally  the  Yakimas 
were  active  fiahers,  huntera  and  traders. 

TALE,  EuHU  (1648-1721),  an  Englieh  phi- 
lanthropist, one  of  the  tirst  patrons  of  Yale 
University,  was  bom  near  BostoD,  where  his 
parenta,  natives  of  Wales,  were  living  tem- 
porarily. At  the  age  of  three  the  boy  returned 
with  his  pareDts  to  London  and  was  educated 
there  in  private  schools.  He  became  an  agent 
for  the  East  India'  Company  of  London,  and 
rose  rapidly  in  this  service  until  in  1887  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  important  station  at 
Fort  Saint  Geoi^,  at  Madras.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1692  with  a  large  fortune  acquired 
through  private  trade,  and  was  considered  ho 
influential  in  commercial  circles  that  in  1699 
he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 

At  that  time  he  began  to  give  liberally  to 
educational  and  religiouB  institutions,  among 
them  the  Collegiate  School,  founded  in  1700 
at  Saybrook,  Conn.  Between  1715  and  1721  he 
presented  it«  trustees  with  money  and  property 
amounting  to  £900,  or  nearly  t4,500  in  Ameri- 
can money.  In  1718  the  school  was  removed  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  his  name  applied  to  its 
building,  and  in  1745  was  formally  given  the 
name  of  Yale  College.  Yale  spent  hts  last  days 
in  North  Wales,  and  was  buried  there  in  the 
famous  church  at  Wrexham,  His  gifts  to  the 
American  school  were  given  more  through  a 
desire  to  aid  the  efforts  of  New  England  clergy 
in  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry  than 
through  any  hope  that  a  great  institution  of 
learning  should  ultimately  result;  but  his  dona- 
tion, small  as  it  may  seem  in  this  day,  was  the 
foundation  for  one  of  the  lat^est  present-day 
universities  in  the  world. 

TALE  ITNITEBSITY.  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  universities  in  the  United 
States,  located  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Though 
it  was  established  more  than  sixty  years  after 
the  founding  of  Harvard,  the  oldest  American 
college,  the  first  New  Haven  settlers  (1038) 
hoped  from  the  beginoing  of  their  settlement 
to  found  a  college  in  their  town.  It  was  only 
because  Massachusetts  aslted  that  their  support 
be  given  to  the  newly-foimded  Harvard  Col- 
lege that  the  New  Haven  colonists  agreed  to 
wait  for  a  more  auspicious  time. 

An  examination  of  the  roeter  of  Yale  gradu- 
ates sliiiiv:^  (li)it  this  institution  has  taken  its 
l^piii):  till.'  history  of  the  United  States 
^IcudtTs  in  many  fields  of  activity. 
,  the  Revolutionary  hero,  was  a 
class  of  1773.    Four  signers  of 


»  YAM,  ' 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  three 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
were  Yale  men.  In  theology  Yale  furnished 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Timothy  Dwight.  The 
temperance  and  antislavery  leader,  Lyman 
Beecber,  was  a  Yale  graduate,  and  ho,  too,  wen 
James  Kent,  the  famous  jurist;  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  Eli 
Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin;  Samud 
F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph;  Noah 
Webster,  Donald  G.  Mitchell  and  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  of  literary  fame;  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  twenty-seventh  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Development  of  Yale.  The  movement  whicb 
resulted  definitely  in  the  founding  of  the  insti- 
tution dates  from  1701,  when  ten  of  the  princi- 
pal clergymen  of  Connecticut  Colony  donated 
a  collection  of  books  for  a  college.  Later  in 
the  year  the  colonial  legislature  passed  an  Kt 
to  permit  the  erection  of  a  "Collegiate  Schml 
wherein  youth  might  be  instructed  in  the  »rt« 
and  sciences  and  be  fitted  for  public  emplay- 
ment  both  in  church  and  civil  state."  Ad  at- 
ganiiation  was  then  perfected,  and  the  school 
was  established  at  Saybrook.  In  1716  it  <rai 
permanently  located  in  New  Haven.  Vie 
name  Yale  College  was  adopted  in  171S,  in 
honor  of  Elihu  Yale,  who  had  mode  generooi 
donations  to  the  school.  At  commencement 
time  in  that  year  a  wooden  building,  on  ti» 
site  of  the  present  Osbom  Hall,  was  fonmllf 
dedicated. 

In  1705  Timothy  Dwight  became  presideiiti 
and  the  college  entered  upon  a  period  of  pros- 
perity. There  were  then  about  a  hundred  rtn- 
deni^  and  a  faculty  consisting  of  the  president, 
one  professor!  and  three  tutors.  Presidenl 
Dwight  enlai^ed  the  campgs,  eetabli^ed  pe^ 
manent  professorships  and  planned  the  ortant- 
zation  of  professional  schools  under  specttl 
faculties,  but  he  lived  to  sec  only  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  of  medicine.  Undet 
Jeremiah  Day's  administration,  begiuninf  i> 
1S17,  schools  of  law  and  theolt^y  were  or- 
ganised, and  when  President  Day  resigned,  a 
1846,  the  student  enrolment  had  increased  to 
587,  Under  President  Theodore  D.  WoolKT 
(1846-1871)  the  college  advanced  in  stsodud) 
of  scholarship  and  in  number  of  instruetcn,  tbe 
scientific  school  and  the  school  of  fine  arts  ven 
established,  and  plans  were  laid  for  gradittK 
work.    The  student  enrolment  increased  to  96- 

Under  President  Noah  Port«r  (1871-1881)  the 
elective  system  was  adopted.  The  college  «■ 
pericnced  great  prosperity  during  this  admini*- 
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I,  and  the  number  of  students  increased 
'9.  In  1887,  the  year  President  Timothy 
it  (grandson  of  the  former  President 
t)  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  the  state 
ture  authorized  the  institution  to  change 
ne  to  Ykle  University.  At  the  conclusion 
sident  Dwight's  term,  in  1899,  Yale  had  a 
it  body  of  2,500.  Within  the  next  few 
under  the  progressive  administration  of 
r  Twining  Hadley,  the  productive  funds 
i  a  great  increase;  many  new  buildings 
jrected,  and  the  institution  continued  to 
ain  its  place  among  the  American  uni- 
es  of  first  rank.  In  1916  the  number  of 
its  was  oflScially  reported  to  be  3,254  and 
umber  of  instructors  478.  There  were 
00  volumes  in  the  library.  Yale  is 
y  a  university  for  men,  and  its  student 
nent  was  affected  by  the  entrance  of 
ca  into  the  War  of  the  Nations,  in  1917, 
•ge  numbers  of  students  enlisted  in  vari- 
anches  of  the  service, 
inization.  The  corporation  of  Yale  Uni- 
r  comprises  the  president,  the  trustees, 
)vemor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Con- 
it  (made  members  ex  officio  in  1792)  and 
aduate  students  elected  from  their  own 
;r.  There  are  nine  departments  of  study, 
mder  the  supervision  of  a  special  faculty, 
are  as  follows: 

College,  the  nucleus  about  which  the  other 
ments  developed,  which  offers  academic 
s  leading  to  the  degrree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Sheffield  Scientific  ScHoqI,  which  gives  in- 
!on  in  the  mathematical,  physical  and  nat- 
ciences,  and  is  both  a  graduate  and  an 
n:*aduate  school. 

Graduate    School,   formally   organized    in 
and   conferring   the   degrees   of   Doctor   of 
ophy  and  Master  of  Arts. 
Medical  School,  the  first  professional  school 
zed  at  Yale. 

School    of   Religion,    formerly    Congrega- 

but  now  undenominational. 

School  of  Law.  with  a  three-year  course 
iy,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
raduate  course  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
or  Jur.  D.  or  D.C.L.  is  also  offered. 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  offering  courses  in 
ig,  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture, 
mented  by  lecture  courses  on  related  sub- 

School  of  M%iaic.  giving  instruction  to 
ctlve     teachers,     composers     and     musical 

• 

School  of  Forestry,  a  grraduate  department 
jd  in  1900,  with  courses  leading  to  the  de- 
f  Master  of  Forestry.     The  School   Forest 
acres)  is  at  Keene,  N.  Tl. 

able  structures.    Besides  its  I ibrar>' build- 
laboratories,  recitation  halls  -and  dormi" 


tories,  Yale  University  has  several  structures 
of  special  interest.  On  Prospect  Street,  about  a 
mile  from  the  college  campus,  are  the  buildings 
of  the  Observatory,  one  of  the  best  equipped 
in  the  country.  There  is  a  1200,000  gymnasium 
building,  and  connected  with  it  are  the  Car- 
negie swimming  tank,  indoor  baseball  grounds 
and  a  running  track.  One  of  the  structures  of 
which  the  students  are  justly  proud  is  the  great 
Yale  "Bowl,"  a  football  amphitheater  having 
the  seat  slabs  placed  directly  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  really  a  vast  excavation,  with  the  sides 
sloping  from  a  center  depth  of  twenty-seven 
feet  below  ground  level.  The  "Bowl"  can  ac- 
commodate fulb'  60,000  spectators,  who  find 
their  seats  through  thirty  tunnels.        b.m.w. 

Consult  Slosson's  Great  American  Universities ; 
Stokes'  Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale  Men. 

Related  Subject*.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  In  these  volumes : 

Dwight,  Timothy  Hadley.  Arthur  Twining 

Elective  Studies  Yale,  Elihu 

YALIJ,  yah' loo,  a  Korean  river  whose 
source  is  in  the. highest  peak  of  the  Shan-a-lin 
Mountains  of  Manchuria.  When  Japan  an- 
nexed Korea  and  named  it  Chosen,  the 
name  of  the  Yalu  was  changed  to  the  Oryoku 
(orio'ku).  Flowing  southwest  and  south,  it 
forms  most  of  the  boundary  between  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  and  after  a  course  of  300  miles 
empties  into  Korea  Bay.  Seagoing  vessels  can 
ascend  the  river  thirty  miles ;  smaller  boats  can 
reach  145  miles  inland.  In  1894  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  Chinese-Japanese  navel  battle,  and 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  there  was  con- 
siderable fighting  on  its  banks.  See  Russo- 
Japanese  War;  Chosen. 

YAMy  the  name  given  to  a  plant  whose 
edible  roots  somewhat  resemble  the  sweet  po- 
tato. It  grows  in  the  warmer  regions  all  over 
the  world,  but  is  especially  to  be  found  in 
China  and  the  South  Sea  islands,  in  Australia 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  North  America. 
The  plant  itself  has  long,  slender,  climbing 
stems,  and  bears  small,  green  flowers  in  clus- 
ters. The  roots  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape, 
from  those  which  are  much  like  an  ordinary 
sweet  potato  to  the  large  specimens  of  China 
and  Australia,  which  grow  to  be  more  than 
three  feet  long  and  weigh  over  thirty  pounds. 

In  China,  where  one-twentieth  of  an  acre 
may  be  the  total  estate  of  a  land  owner, 
where  three  acres  for  one  family  is  considered 
ver>'  comfortable  and  ten  acres  means  luxury,  a 
trench  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long  can  be 
made  to  produce  enough  yams  to  supply  one 
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man  a  year.  The  yam  the  Chinese  raiae  is  a 
native  of  India  and  not  of  China.  Besides  the 
yam  raiaed  for  food,  the  Chinese  grow  another 
variety  called  a  dye  yam,  from  which  they  ob- 
tain the  tan  and  dark  brown  color  for  dyeii^ 
their  coarse  cot- 
ton cloth  and 
their  fishing  nets. 
In  Australia  the 
yam  is  the  only 
plant  cultivated 
by  the  natives, 
and  it  furnished 
the  bulk  of  their 
food.  The  natives 
dig  the  huge 
rooU  out  of  the 
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primitive 
called  yam  sticks, 
which  are  three- foot  stakes  broadened  and 
sharpened  at  one  end.  The  edible  yam  con- 
tains less  starch  than  the  Irish  potato,  but  has 
more  nitrogen  matter  and  more  sugar.  Usu- 
ally it  has  an  acrid  tuste,  which  disappears 
when  it  is  baked,  boiled  or  roaated. 

YAHCEY,  yan'si,  William  Lowndfb  (1814- 
1863),  "the  orator  of  secession,"  born  near  the 
Falls  of  the  Ogeechee,  Ga.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Green- 
ville. S.  C.  at  the  same  time  editing  a  news- 
paper which  strongly  opposed  nullification. 
After  two  years  he  removed  to  Alabama,  where 
he  was  destined  to  become  the  leading  political 
figure  of  the  period  before  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. Three  years  in  the  state  legislature  were 
followed  by  two  years  (1844-1846)  in  Congress. 
Yancey  had  by  that  time,  however,  changed 
his  political  views  and  had  become  convinced 
that  compromise  between  the  North  and  the 
South  was  impossible.  He  resigned  from  Con- 
gress and  henceforth  preached  the  doctrine  of 
no  compromise. 

He  drew  up  an  Alabama  political  platform 
protesting  against  the  doctrine  of  squatter 
sovereignty,  and  when  the  Democratic  national 
convention  of  1848  refused  to  accept  its  princi- 
ples he  opposed  in  fer\ent  speeches  Lewie  Cass, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  He 
bitterly  fought  the  Compromise  of  1850  and 
tried  zealously  to  secure  the  secession  of  Ala- 
bama; but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  The 
results  of  squatter  sovereignty,  which  had  been 
disappointing  to  the  South,  soon  turned  public 
sentiment  toward  Yancey's  view.  In  the 
Democr:itic    national    convention    of    1860,   at 
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Charleston,  Yancey  appeared  as  the  acknoiri- 
edged  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  Southern 
delegates.  Hie  attitude  was  already  clear  from 
his  action  in  1858,  when  he  urged  the  organiift- 
tion  of  committees  of  safety  to  "fire  the  South- 
em  heart,  ioetruct  the  Southern  mind,  give 
conJideDce  to  each  other,  and  at  the  prop^ 
moment,  by  an  M^niied,  concerted  action, 
precipitate  the  Cotton  states  into  revolution.'' 
When  the  convention  refused  to  accept  hii 
views  on  the  slavery  question,  Yaacey  with- 
drew, followed  by  the  delegates  from  eight  of 
the  Southern  states.  He  seems  to  have  felt 
that  even  a  united  Democratic  party  could  not 
prevent  the  election  of  a  Republican  President, 
and  his  withdrawal  from  the  convention  wu 
intended  not  to  disrupt  the  Democratic  part; 
but  to  stand  as  a  flaming  warning  to  the  South. 
In  the  campaign  that  followed,  he  delivered 
many  speeches  throughout  the  North,  osten- 
sibly to  urge  the  election  of  Stephen  A.  Douf- 
las,  but  really  to  present  to  the  North  a  defenv 
of  the  South.  Later  he  refused  office  in  the 
Confederate  Cabinet  of  President  Davis,  bul 
accepted  an  appointment  as  one  of  three  com- 
missioners  to  secure  European  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Confederacy.  While 
he  was  absent  in  Europe,  Alabama  chose  him 
as  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  Confederate 
Senate.  As  a  Senator  he  frequently  criticiied 
the  Confederate  government  as  inefficient,  and 
demanded  a  more  vigorous  proBecuti<&  of  the 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  Yancer  ii 
one  of  the  few  public  men  whose  influence  ud 
importance  cannot  be  measured  by  the  nfficu 
they  have  held.  Except  for  two  brief  periodt 
Yancey  held  no  office  whatever,  yet  he  •»« 
responsible,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  not 
man,  for  the  general  belief  among  Southeraoi 
in  the  right  of  secession.  Right  or  wrong,  be 
felt  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  mission.  He  "nt 
a  great  orator,  fiery  and  inspired ;  his  inSueiKe 
remained  long  after  his  actual  words  woe  fcr- 
gotten,  and  it  was  through  no  fault  of  his  thit 
his  mission  was  destined  to  failure.         WJi- 

YANG-TSE-KIAHG,  yahjin'tKh  ke  akv', 
the  longest  river  in  China,  which  has  its  sottrce 
in  the  lofty  Tang-la  Mountains  of  Tibet,  men 
than  16.000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rivn  Bat 
eastward,  southeastward  and  then  south,  al- 
ters the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan,  ud, 
after  winding  about  in  a  great  double  cum> 
flows  across  the  province  of  Sie-chueD  is  * 
northeasterly  direction.  It  then  follo<ra  •■ 
irregular  eastern  course   through   the  eentnl 
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part  of  China,  entering  the  Yellow  Sea  over 
3,000  miles  from  its  source.  This  great  river 
has  a  drainage  basin  nearly  700,000  square  miles 
in  area,  for  it  has  numerous  tributaries. 

Various  parts  of  its  course  are  designated  by 
special  names,  but  foreigners  usually  speak  of 
the  whole  river  as  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  With 
its  many  tributaries  it  forms  a  waterway  sys- 
tem of  vast  importance — one  of  China's  three 
greatest  river  systems.  Large  ocean  steamers 
ascend  the  river  to  Hankow,  680  miles  from 
the  mouth,  and  smaller  boats  can  go  500  miles 
farther,  to  I-chang.  About  half  the  sea  com- 
merce of  China  is  distributed  by  means  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  and  the  native  sailing  craft, 
called  junks,  are  found  on  its  waters  by  thou- 
sands. Millions  of  China's  inhabitants  dwell  on 
its  banks.  Among  the  great  cities  built  on  its 
shores  are  Nanking,  Ching-kiang  and  Su-chow. 
The  Yang-tse  is  subject  to  disastrous  floods, 
which  on  many  occasions  have  caused  great  loss 
of  life  and  property.  It  frequently  rises  as 
high  as  fifty  feet. 

YANKEE,  yang'ke.  This  name,  in  Europe 
commonly  applied  to  any  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States,  is  in  its  narrower  and  more  cor- 
rect meaning  limited  to  the  people  of  New 
England.  It  first  came  into  general  use  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  British  sol- 
diers applied  it  in  derision  to  the  New  England 
troops,  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  not 
unknown  before  that  time.  During  the  War 
of  Secession  any  Federal  soldier  was  called  by 
the  Confederates  a  Yankee,  who  in  turn  called 
the  Confederates  "Johnny  Rebs." 

The  derivation  of  the  term  remains  uncer- 
tain though  there  are  two  fairly  plausible  ex- 
planations given.  One  is  that  the  word  is  akin 
to  the  Scotch  word  yankie,  which  means 
shrewd,  and  thus  agrees  with  the  time-honored 
conception  of  New  England  character;  the 
other  and  more  generally  accepted  theory  is 
that  it  was  an  Indian  corruption  of  the  word 
English,  or  Anglois.    See  Yankee  Doodle. 

YANKEE  DOO'DLE,  an  American  national 
song.  The  tune  is  very  ancient,  having  been 
used  in  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Italy  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  It  was 
popular  with  the  common  people  of  that  time, 
and  it  gradually  came  into  use  as  a  melody  for 
a  vineyard  song  in  Sicily,  Italy  and  other  por- 
tions of  Southern  Europe.  Probably  as  early 
as  1500  it  had  reached  Holland  and  was  sung 
there  by  the  harvesters  to  verses  beginning 
with  the  meaningless  words — 

Tanker  dude]  doodle  down. 


During  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  in  use  in 
England  as  a  nursery  song,  and  in  later  days 
was  the  air  for  a  doggerel  beginning — 

Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  It ; 
Nothing  in  it,  nothing  in  It 

Save  the  binding  round  it. 

When  Cromwell  rode  down  from  Canterbury 
to  take  charge  of  the  Puritan  forces,  the  Cava- 
liers composed  and  sang  to  the  old  tune  the 
derisive  words — 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

Upon  a  Kentish  pony. 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap 

And  called  him  Macaroni. 

The  word  macaroni  was  a  term  then  applied  to 
London  dudes  who  affected  ridiculous  Italian 
styles.  , 

The  words  of  Yankee  Doodle,  as  known  in 
America,  were  written  in  derision  of  the  un- 
trained American  troops  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War  in  1755  by  an  English  army  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Richard  Schuckburgh.  The  Continen- 
tal soldiers  accepted  the  challenge  and  at  once 
took  up  the  song;  by  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion it  was  well  known  in  American  homes. 
The  first  printed  notice  of  it  in  America  was 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  October  13,  1768, 
where  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  "capital  piece.*' 
Throughout  the  Revolution  it  was  sung  and 
played  in  every  patriot  camp,  and  during  Com- 
wallis's  retreat  from  Concord  was  whistled  and 
sung  so  persistently  by  the  Continentals,  as 
they  fired  from  behind  trees  and  walls,  that  the 
British  general  is  said  to  have  rushed  into  his 
camp  with  the  exclamation,  "I  hope  to  God  I 
shall  never  hear  that  tune  again.*'  He  did 
hear  it  again,  however,  under  harassing  circum- 
stances, for  it  was  played  by  American  bands  as 
the  British  soldiers  marched  away  after  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  words  to  Yankee 
Doodle  that  "they  never  will  suffer  from  edit- 
ing, as  Shakespeare  has,  because  they  could  not 
be  worse;"  but  the  tune  itself  is  so  lively  and 
catchy  that  the  song  will  probably  never  lose 
its  popularity  among  Americans.  e.dj*. 

YANKTON,  yangk'tun,  S.  D.,  a  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Yankton  County,  is  situated  on 
the  Missouri  River,  sixty-five  miles  southwest 
of  Sioux  Falls  and  sixty-five  miles  northwest  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul,  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Chicago  <&  North  Western  railroads. 
The  c/ty  contains  Yankton  College  (Congrega- 
tional), a  Federal  building,  completed  in  1903 
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at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  a  Carnegie  Library,  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  loaane,  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital  and  Forreaters'  Park.  Fanning  and 
stock  raising  are  the  chief  interests  of  the  vi- 
cinity, of  which  Yankton  ia  the  trade  center. 
The  city  industrial  plants  include  fiour  mills 
and  nurseries,  and  manufactories  of  cement  and 
cigaiB.  Yankton  was  settled  in  1862  and  was 
capital  of  the  territory  of  Dakota  until  18S3. 
It  becftine  a  city  in  that  year,  and  in  1910 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government. 
The  population  in  1910  was  4,189;  the  state 
census  of  1915  reported  4,780.  h.aji, 

YAQUI,  yah'ke,  a  North  American  tribe  of 
Pi  ma  a  etock,  representing  a  well -advanced 
stage  of  civilization.  They  live  in  villages  in 
the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora,  and  number  about 
13,000.  The  Yaquis  are  an  energetic  and  coura- 
geous people. 
The  men  in  their 
communities  cul- 
tivate com,  to- 
bacco, beans  and 
cotton,  and  the 
women  are  skilled 

the  country  about 
their  settlement 
these  Indians  are 
employed  in  min- 
ing. Block  raising 
and  other  indus- 
tries. At  various 
times  they  have 
revolted  against 
the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, and  in  1900  a  large  number  of  women 
and  children  were  deported  to  Yucatan. 

YABKAND,  yahrkahnd',  an  important  city 
in  Chinese  Turkestan,  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country,  about  100  miles  eoutheast 
of  Kashgur,  at  an  elevation  of  3^50  feet  above 
sea  level  (see  map.  Asia,  opposite  page  417). 
It  rivals  the  cily  of  Kashgar  in  opulence,  and 
is  still  an  important  center  of  trade  with 
Northern  India,  though  railways  have  consid- 
erably diminished  its  commercial  prestige.  The 
city,  which  is  .surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  moat, 
is  entered  by  several  gates.  The  houses  are 
mostly  one-stor>'  huts,  built  of  clay  and  stone, 
and  Ihc  streets  are  intersected  by  canals  and 
aqueducti!.  Interesting  features  include  Fort 
Yengishcr.  Mohiimmedan  colleges,  biiiars  and 
moM|ucs.  The  inhabitants,  largely  of  Turkish 
stock,  number  between  75,000  and  100,000,  and 
are  l.irgely  engaged  in  stock  raising  and  in  the 
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manulacttire  of  carpets,  woolens,  ailka,  lineu, 
cottons  and  dyes. 

TARHODTH,  vftltr' muth,  the  county  town 
of  Yarmouth  County,  Nova  Scotia,  at  the 
southwest  extremity  of  the  province.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  seaports  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  has  regular  steamship  connection 
with  Boston,  Halifax  and  Saint  John,  and  is 
the  second  largest  exporter  of  lumber  in  Nora 
Scotia.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dominion 
Atlantic  and  the  Halifax  i  Southwestern  rail- 
ways, both  of  which  carry  the  products  of 
Western  Nova  Scotia  to  this  shipping  point. 
By  rail  it  is  21S  miles  southwest  of  Halifax,  and 
by  water  it  is  240  miles  northeast  of  Boston, 
which  receives  the  greater  part  of  its  trade. 
Population  in  1911,  6,600;  in  1916,  about  7,00a 

Yarmouth's  commercial  importance  is  due 
partly  to  its  great  trade  in  fresh  fish  and  Iua>- 
ber,  and  also  to  its  trade  in  its  own  manufac- 
tures. It  is  a  large  exporter  not  only  of  fresh 
fish,  but  also  of  boned  fish,  canned  lobster,  lini- 
ment and  other  fish  products.  It  has  a  large 
woodworking  factor?',  a  steel  shipbuilding  end 
boiler  plant,  a  shoe  factory,  several  foundries 
and  machine  sliops,  and  largest  of  all,  a  cotton 
mill  which  manufactures  duck  and  aailcloth. 

In  the  days  of  wooden  ships,  Yarmouth  was 
known  as  the  town  which  owned  more  ships, 
based  on  population,  than  any  other  port  in  the 
world.  It  is  DOW  known  also  as  a  town  of  lovdy 
homes  and  beautiful  surroundings.  The  haw- 
thorn hedges  are  the  pride  of  the  town,  and  the 
roads  of  the  vicinity' are  (he  delight  of  auto- 
mobile tourists.  Yarmouth  was  founded  is 
1761,  and  was  named  for  Yarmouth,  Mass.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1890. 

YAIUIOnTH,  or  GREAT  YABHODTH,  a 
seaport  of  Norfolk,  England,  on  the  east  eout, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  cotmtry's  herring  fisheries,  and  the  curing 
of  the  famous  Yarmouth  bloaters  is  an  industry 
of  importance.  Dickens  in  his  David  Copper- 
field  lets  his  readers  feel,  through  little  David, 
the  salty,  fishy  air  of  the  place,  and  the  rougb 
charm  of  its  seafaring  folk.  The  town  has  i 
fishermen's  hospital  and  a  sailors'  home,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  handsome  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  twelfth-century  Church  of  Saint 
Nicholas.  Dominating  features  of  the  towa  are 
its  long  quays  and  the  narrow  lanes,  or  "rows," 
145  in  number,  which  run  at  ri^t  angles  to 
them.  The  houses  on  these  straight  lanes  were 
once  the  homes  of  wealthy  tradesmen,  but  to- 
day are  inhabited  by  the  poorer  claMes.  D'"'  . 
ing  the  War  of  the  Nations  Yarmouth  suffcRd 
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from  the  air  raids  of  the  Germans.  Population 
in  1910,  55,905. 

YATES,  Richard  (1818-1873),  an  American 
statesman,  bom  at  Warsaw,  Ky.,  destined  to 
become  one  of  a  group  of  famous  "war  gover- 
nors" during  the  period  of  the  War  of  Secession. 
His  parents  moved  to  Springfield,  111.,  where 
his  childhood  was  spent.  He  was  educated  at 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  graduating  in 
1838,  and  began  at  once  the  practice  of  law  in 
Springfield.  Entering  politics,  he  soon  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  state,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  nearly  the  entire  time 
from  1^  to  1855. 

Yates  was  one  of  the  foundprs  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  was  active  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln  in  1860.  He  was  governor  of 
Illinois  from  1860  to  1865,  and  none  of  the 
other  "war  governors"  served  his  country  more 
intelligently  or  with  greater  zeal.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1865  and 
served  until  1871,  covering  in  his  term  the 
period  of  Reconstruction.  His  son,  Richard 
(bom  1860),  was  governor  of  Illinois  from  1901 
to  1903. 

YAZOO,  yaz'oo,  an  Indian  word  meaning 
rit'er  of  death,  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  North- 
westem  Mississippi,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Yalobusha,  Tallahatchie  and  several  Mis- 
sissippi bayous.  It  winds  slowly  southwest  for 
300  miles,  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  eleven 
miles  from  Vicksburg.  It  is  navigable  for  prac- 
tically its  entire  course  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Yazoo  City,  a  town  with  various  cotton 
mills  and  cotton  by-products  factories,  and 
Greenwood,  an  important  shipping  center  in 
the  cotton  industry,  are  the  principal  towns  on 
its  banks. 

YEAR,  yeer,  the  period  of  time  measuring  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun.  The  solar  equinoctial,  or  tropical,  year, 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  interval  of  time 
between  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun 
through  the  vernal  equinox,  is  365  days,  5 
hours,  48  minutes,  46  seconds.  As  the  motion 
of  the  earth  relative  to  the  equinox  determines 
the  changes  of  seasons,  this  year  is  used  for  all 
practical  and  astronomical  purposes,  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  common,  or  calendar,  year.  The 
use  of  a  calendar  year  of  365  days  makes  neces- 
sary the  introduction  of  an  extra  day  every 
fourth  year  to  correct  the  difiference  between 
the  calendar  year  and  the  true  year.  This 
fourth  year  is  called  leap  year,  and  the  extra 
day  is  February  29.  As  the  addition  of  a  day, 
however,  overcorrects  the  difiference  by  44  min- 
400 


utes  56  seconds,  leap  year  is  omitted  in  century 
years,  except  those  divisible  by  400.  Thus 
1700,  1800  and  1900  only  had  365  days,  but 
2000  will  have  366  days.  This  omission  now 
makes  the  difference  between  calendar  and  tme 
time  a  matter  of  only  one  day  in  several  thou- 
sand years. 

The  sidereal  year  consists  of  365  days,  6 
hours,  9  minutes,  9  seconds.  This  is  the  time 
required  for  the  earth  to  make  a  complete  cir- 
cle of  its  orbit.  It  differs  in  length  from  the 
solar,  or  tropical,  year  because  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.  The  sidereal  year  is  seldom 
used  except  for  astronomical  calculations. 

In  most  Christian  nations  the  calendar  year 
now  begins  on  January  1.  The  ancient  Roman 
year,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  calen- 
dar, began  on  March  1,  while  the  Jewish  civil 
year  began  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  The 
Church,  or  sacred,  year  of  the  Jews,  however, 
began  at  the  vernal  equinox.  As  the  Moham- 
medan year  is  a  lunar  year  of  354  days,  meas- 
ured by  the  periods  of  the  time,  the  beginning 
of  the  year  continually  falls  earlier  in  the 
seasons.  During  the  Middle  Ages  most  Euro- 
pean nations  considered  March  1  or  March  25 
as  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year.  By  1600 
nearly  all  civilized  countries  except  England 
recognized  January  1  as  the  first  day.  England 
adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar  on  January  1, 
1752.  The  Church  calendar  adopted  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  most  Protestant  churches 
is  regulated  by  the  solar  and  partly  by  the 
lunar  year,  thus  causing  the  distinction  between 
fixed  and  movable  feasts.  The  fixed  feast  days 
are  determined  by  the  solar  year,  the  movable 
feasts  by  the  lunar.  WJ.Z. 

Related  Subjects.  In  connection  with  this 
discussion,  the  reader  may  consult  the  following 
articles  in  these  volumes  : 

Calendar  Precession  of  the 
Earth,  subhead  Motions        Equinoxes 

of  the  Earth  Seasons 

Epoch  Sidereal  Time 

Equinox  Time 
Leap  Year 

YEAST,  yeest.  The  action  of  bread  dough 
which  has  been  set  to  "rise"  is  familiar  to  al- 
most every  one,  and  even  the  small  child  knows 
that  mother  puts  yeast  in  the  sponge  (see 
below)  to  get  the  desired  result.  The  child, 
however,  may  not  know  that  the  yeast  is  a 
mass  of  tiny,  one-celled  plants,  which  are  among 
the  simplest  forms  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  yeast  plant  is  classed  as  a  fungus  (see 
Fungi).  It  is  produced  by  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, and  multiplies  by  budding.    That 
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IS,  a  small  formation  pushes  out  from  the  cell 
wall,  and  soon  the  new  growth  is  shut  off  by  a 
wall  of  cellulose.  It  then  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent cell,  from  which  others  may  grow. 
Anyone  can  cause  yeast  to  form  by  setting 
aside  a  mixture  of  flour,  water  and  sugar  and 
letting  it  ferment.  The  process  takes  about 
three  days,  but  may  be  hastened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  vinegar. 

How  the  Yeast  Works.  The  commercial 
product  may  be  used  in  any  one  of  three 
forms— liquid,  dry  or  compressed.  However, 
compressed  yeast  cakes  wrapped  in  tin  foil  en- 
joy the  widest  favor  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  making  of  bread  it  is  customary  to  mix  the 
yeast  with  a  small  portion  of  flour  and  water. 
This  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
sometimes  potatoes,  forms  the  so-called  sponge. 
The  sponge  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours 
— ^in  some  cases  over  night — and  is  then  mixed 
with  more  liquid  (water,  milk,  potato  water  or 
whey)  and  flour  to  make  the  dough,  which, 
after  thorough  kneading,  is  covered  and  set  to 
"rise."  Some  housewives  prefer  a  shorter  proc- 
ess, and  they  omit  the  preparation  of  the 
sponge.  This  is  possible  only  when  compressed 
yeast  is  used. 

The  yeast  cells  at  once  attack  the  starch  in 
the  flour,  which  they  convert  into  sugar,  and 
the  latter  substance  is  in  turn  changed  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  This  change 
makes  the  mass  light  and  porous,  the  familiar 
bubbles  in  bread  dough  being  due  to  the  bub- 
bling up  of  the  gas  through  the  mixture.  In 
baking,  the  alcohol  evaporates,  and  the  yeast 
germs  are  destroyed,  so  no  taste  of  these  sub- 
stances remains  in  properly-made  bread.  Sour 
bread  results  from  the  presence  of  acid  fer- 
mentations in  the  dough,  a  condition  that 
sometimes  develops  when  bread  is  left  to  "rise" 
an  undue  length  of  time.  The  principle  of 
fermentation  by  the  use  of  yeast  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

How  Yeast  Is  Manufactured.  The  yeast 
plant  is  of  such  economic  value  that  the  manu- 
facture of  yeast  for  the  baking  and  brewing  in- 
dustries has  become  itself  an  industry  of  im- 
portance. Bakers'  yeast  and  beer  yeast  are 
not  the  same,  the  latter  being  too  bitter  for 
use  in  bread  making,  though  it  is  sometimes 
thus  utilized  after  undergoing  a  process  of  puri- 
fying and  sweetening.  Dry  yeast,  or  German 
yeast,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  made  by 
introducing  yeast  previously  obtained  into  a 
liquor  produced  from  bariey,  malt  and  rye, 
■jted  wort.     When  the  wort  is  in  a  violent 


state  of  fermentation  the  yeast  is  skimmed  o£f 

and  freed  from  the  liquid  by  pressure.    CJom- 

pressed  yeast  is  made  largely  from  the  top 

yeast  of  fermenting  lager  beer,  which  is  forced 

to  the  surface  by  the  escaping  carb(»iic  acid  gas 

in  the  form  of  a  yellow-brown  foam.    This  is 

skimmed  from  the  fluid,  washed  and  pressed 

into  cakes  of  a  size  to  be  marketed,      b.m.w. 

Related  Snbjecta.  Interesting  material  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
following  articles  in  these  volumes: 

Bacteria  and  Bacteri-  Cellulose 

ologry  Chlorophyll 

Beer  Fermentation 

Bread  Fungi 

Brewing  Protoplasm 

Cell  Spore 

YEATS,  William  Butler  (1865-  ),  an 
Irish  poet  and  dramatist  who  became  the  fore- 
most figure  in  the  so-called  Irish  Literary  Re- 
vival. It  was  not  simply  the  fact  that  he  went 
for  his  material  to  the  life  and  legends  of  Ire- 
land that  gave  him  this  outstanding  positicKi; 
it  was  rather  the  possession  of  a  peculiar 
** Celtic"  temperament  and  genius,  which  fitted 
him  to  express  his  native  country  so  well. 

Yeats  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  June  13,  1865, 
and  was  the  son  of  J.  B.  Yeats,  an  artist  of  dis- 
tinction. For  a  time  he  studied  his  father's 
profession,  but  before  he  was  twenty-two  had 
turned  definitely  to  literature.  The  exquisite, 
elusive  character  of  his  poetry  was  recognised 
immediately,  and  the  publication  of  Catldeen 
in  Hoolihan,  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,  The 
Pot  of  Broth,  The  Hour  Glass  and  other  plays 
proved  that  his  dramatic  gifts  were  not  in- 
ferior to  his  lyrical  genius.  With  Lady  Gregoiy 
he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  InA 
Literary  Theater,  out  of  which  grew  the  Inst 
National  Theater  Society,  whose  players  be- 
came known  throughout  America  and  Western 
Europe.  Yeats  made  lecture  tours  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  1903  and  1914  and 
was  enthusiastically  received.  In  1916  he  pub- 
lished his  Reveries  over  Childhood  and  Youth, 

YED'O,  Japan.    See  Tokyo. 

YELLOW,  yel'o,  one  of  the  three  primary 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  With  blue  it  forms 
green;  with  red,  orange;  blue,  yellow  and  red 
lights  mingled  give  white  light.  As  the  appar- 
ent color  of  the  sun,  yellow  is  held  sacred  by 
some  primitive  tribes,  and  it  is  the  national 
color  of  China.  Strong  light  increases  the  in- 
tensity of  yellow ;  most  colors  are  dimmed  by 
it.  Lemon  and  canary  yellow  are  consideKd 
pure  yellow.  See  color  chart,  opposite  pagfi 
1483. 
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TELLOWBIKD.     See  Amebican  GouinNCH, 

YEL'LOW  FE'VER,  a  dsi^erous  infectious 
disease,  so  called  because  it  causea  the  skin  of 
its  victims  to  assume  a  yellow  tint.  The  spe- 
cific germ  which  causes  it  baa  not  been  identi- 
fied, but  it  ie  known  that  it  is  transmitted  by 
the  bite  of  a  mosquito  known  to  scientists  aa 
Stcgomj/ia  calopnt.  A  full  account  of  the  ex- 
periments which  proved  the  malignancy  of  this 
mosquito  and  the  atory  of  the  measures 
adopted  to  combat  it  are  given  in  these  vol- 
umes in  the  article  MoeqitiTO,  pages  3967-396S. 

Yellow  fever  is  a  warm-climate  malady.  It 
was  first  recopiized  as  a  definite  disease  in  1647 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  known  in  West  Africa,  South  America 
and  in  Southern  United  States.  American  oc- 
cupation in  Cuba  and  the  Canal  Zone  has 
driven  it  out  of  those  regions,  and  the  disease 
has  also  been  conquered  in  New  Orleans  (see 
page  4180).  Wherever  the  principles  of  sani- 
tary science  have  been  applied,  particularly 
along  the  line  of  exterminating  the  mosquito, 
yellow  fever  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Usually  three  or  four  days  Interveae  between 
the  infection  and  the  beginning  of  an  attack. 
The  initial  symptoms  are  frequently  weakness, 
headache  and  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort, 
but  the  victim  may  first  have  a  severe  attack  of 
chills.  The  temperature  rises  in  a  few  days  to 
105°  or  more,  and  lasts  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  five  days.  Severe  pains  occur  in  the 
head,  limbs  and  back.  Nausea,  vomiting  and 
jaundice  (spreading  over  the  entire  body)  are 
other  symptoms.  If  the  case  ends  fatally  the 
symptoms  increase  in  violence,  and  the  vom- 
ited matter  becomes  black,  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  blood  in  the  stomach.  Hemorrhages  at 
the  nose  and  mouth  are  liable  to  occur,  and  at 
this  time  the  victim  becomes  delirious.  Very 
bad  cases  sometimes  terminate  in  death  a  few 
hours  after  the  patient  is  stricken.  Persona 
who  recover  usually  begin  to  improve  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  are  well  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Absolute  rest 
in  bed  during  the  entire  attack  is  essential. 
A  physician  can  prescribe  measures  to  take 
care  of  the  symptoms.  C^.b. 

YEL' LOW-HAM 'HER,  one  of  the  thirty- 
six  names  of  the  genial  flicker,  or  golden- 
winged  woodpecker,  the  largest  and  most  com- 
mon woodpecker  in  America.    See  Fucker. 

The  title  properly  belongs  to  the  yelhv) 
bvnling,  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  small 
birds  of  Great  Britain  and  many  parts  of  the 
Continent.    The  name  yellow-hammer  ia  a  cor- 
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ruption  of  the  German  ammer,  meaning  bun- 
ting;. The  bird  has  a  brilliant  plumage  of  yel- 
low, varied  by  dark  patches  of  brown,  and 
dusky  black  wings  edged  with  gold.  All  the 
summer  its  short,  sweet  songs  issue  from  the 
hedges  and  low  trees,  where  the  birds  build 
their  nests,  "nieir  eggs  are  spotted  with  red, 
and  bect^use  of  this  the  inoffensive  little  bird 
has  been  the  victim  of  much  persecution.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition,  it  flew  too  near 
the  Cross  and  its  plumage  was  stained  with 
blood.  As  a  punishment,  it  was  said,  the  eggs 
were  spotted  with  red.  Because  of  this  supei^ 
stition,  the  bunting  has  been  scorned  in  many 
lands,  and  its  nest  has  been  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed. The  bird  is  often  used  as  food,  and 
in  Italy  Ini^e  numbers  are  raised  for  the  mar- 
ket. 

YELLOW  JACK'ET,  a  emaU  species  of 
American  wasp,  striped  black  and  yellow  and 
notorious  for  its  vicious  diqroaition.  It  is  one 
of  the  social  wasps  and  lives  in  large  communi- 
ties. The  neels  are  built  beneath  stumps  and 
stones  or  often  in 
excavations  in  the 
open  ground. 
They  consist  of 
eight  or  more 
horizontal    layers 


of   1 


?lls 


and 


sometimes  con- 
tain as  many  as 
15,000  cells.  The 
underground 
nests  are  often 
larger  than  a 
half -bushel  bas- 
ket, and  are 
reached  by  tun- 
nels opening  into 
the  ceater  of  the 
nest.  The  outer,  papery  covering  of  the  yellow 
jacket's  nest  is  less  firm  and  toi^h  than  that 
made  by  the  hornets.  The  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  yellow  jackets  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  larger  wasps.  They  feed  largely  upon 
the  juices  of  ripe  fruit,  and  cause  considerable 
loss  in  orchards  and  market  gardens,  but  com- 
pensate for  this  damage  by  destroying  many 
grubs  and  blowflies.  See  Wasp. 
YELLOW    JASMINE,    joi'min.     See    Gel- 

BBMtUM. 

YELLOWLEGS,  a  common  American  snipe, 
with  black  and  white  markings  and  long,  yel- 
low legs,  found  along  shores  and  in  maishes  and 
easily  decoyed  by  hunters.    It  nests  from  the 
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surface  are  reflected  all  the  tints  of  the  rain- 
bow. MoroiDg-glory  Spring,  in  form  and  color- 
ing, is  a  perfect  representation  on  a  gigantic 
scale  of  the  flower  it  typifies.  But  perhaps 
Emerald  Spring,  whose  translucent  green  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  the  costliest  emerald 
th:it  cvpT  lent  its  charm  to  a  monarch's  crown, 
is  the  gem  of  them  all.  In  variety  of  coloring 
and  delicacy  of  structure,  the  craters  of  these 
quiescent  springs  equal  and  in  some  cases  even 
surpiLfia  the  craters  of  the  geysers.  A  famous 
tnurliT  who  has  seen  nature's  wonders  in  every 
part  uf  the  world  says  of  them; 


Soma  of  the  moat  exquisitely  t 

I  have  ever  seen  In  any  portion  or  the  world  V« 

the  Huperbly-tlnted  caldronB  ol  the  Tellowitoae. 

Laket,  Rivers  and  Falls.  The  ContinenUJ 
Divide  passes  through  the  park  in  an  irrefulu 
line  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest.  Tilt 
region  south  and  west  of  the  Divide,  compri*- 
ing  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  park,  ia 
drained  by  the  Snake  River  into  the  Coluinbu 
and  thence  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Gib- 
bon, the  FiT«hole  and  the  GalUtin  riven  unite 
to  fonu  the  Madison,  which  dnins  the  mten 
part  of  the  park  into  the  MiBsouri;  the  cHtes 
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part  is  drained  by  the  Yellowstone  and  its 
tributaries  into  the  same  stream.  All  these 
rivers  are  clear  and  cold,  and  in  many  places 
are  beautified  by  falls  and  rapids. 

The  sources  of  the  different  river  systems  are 
near  to  each  other  along  the  Continental  Di- 
vide. Two  Ocean  Plateau,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  park,  is  so  named  because  within  its 
boundaries  streams  belonging  to  each  river 
system  have  their  source,  and  Two  Ocean 
Pond,  during  high  water,  feeds  streams  con- 
nected with  each  system. 

There  are  over  thirty  waterfalls  in  the  park, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Among  those  especially  worthy  of 
mention  are  Firehole  Falls,  over  the  Firehole 
River,  sixty  feet;  Gibbon  Falls,  eighty  feet; 
Kepler  Cascade,  eighty  feet;  Osprey  Falls,  150 
feet,  and  Tower  Falls,  132  feet.  The  falls  of 
the  Yellowstone  are  described  below. 

Yellowstone  Lake  is  the  most  important 
body  of  water  within  the  park.  It  has  an  area 
of  139  square  miles  and  a  depth  of  300  feet, 
and  its  surface  is  7,741  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Could  Mount  Washington,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  be  set 
in  Yellowstone  Lake  with  its  base  at  sea  level, 
its  summit  would  be  nearly  2,000  feet  below 
the  surface.  With  the  exception  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca,  in  Peru,  this  is  the  largest  body  of  water 
in  the  world  at  so  great  an  altitude.  The  water 
is  clear  and  cold,  and  the  lake  abounds  in  fish. 
Near  the  shore  of  the  western  branch,  known 
as  the  Thumb,  are  a  number  of  hot  springs 
whose  cones  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding water,  and  here  an  angler  may  catch 
a  fish  and  without  moving  from  his  tracks  cook 
it  in  one  of  these  springs.  For  the  convenience 
of  tourists  a  fleet  of  launches  and  rowboats  is 
kept  at  the  Lake  Hotel,  near  the  outlet. 

The  other  lakes  of  importance  are  Shoshone, 
Lewis  and  Heart,  south  of  the  Continental 
Divide;  Beach  and  Dryad  lakes,  west  of  Yel- 
lowstone Lake;  and  a  number  of  smaller  lakes 
to  the  northeast  of  this  body  of  water. 

The  Falls  and  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone. 
For  the  first  sixteen  miles  of  its  course  the 
Yellowstone  River  flows  quietly  through  the 
broad  and  beautiful  Hayden  Valley.  Then  the 
current  begins  to  increase  in  swiftness.  Rapids 
are  soon  encountered,  and  these  lead  to  the 
first  plunge  of  the  river  into  the  great  canyon 
beyond.  The  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone 
have  a  height  of  112  feet.  The  water  is  broken 
into  foam  and  spray  by  projecting  rocks,  and  a 
beautiful  cascade  is  formed.    A  short  distance 


farther  the  channel  narrows  to  a  width  of 
eighty  feet,  and  the  river  makes  another  plunge 
of  310  feet.  The  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone is  one  of  the  great  cataracts  of  the  world. 
In  its  leap  the  water  is  dashed  into  spray, 
which  completely  hides  the  lower  part  of  the 
fall,  and  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  fills  the 
gorge  with  rainbow  tints.  The  narrow  gorge 
gives  full  effect  to  the  great  height  of  the  fall, 
the  roar  of  the  water  is  deafening,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  beholder  as  he  approaches  the 
brink  is  almost  overwhelming. 

But  surpassing  all  else  in  this  land  of  won- 
ders is  the  Grand  Canyon,  a  gorge  twenty 
miles  long  and  in  places  over  1,400  feet  deep. 
The  first  five  miles  include  the  section  visited 
by  tourists.  This  scene  has  been  portrayed  by 
the  camera,  by  the  brush  of  the  artist  and  by 
the  pen  of  many  a  ready  writer,  but  only  a  per- 
sonal observation  can  give  one  anything  like  an 
adequate  conception  of  such  a  stupendous  work 
of  Nature. 

Other  Objects  of  Interest,  Golden  Gate 
Canyon  and  the  canyons  of  the  Gardiner  and 
the  Gibbon  rivers  are  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. The  Mammoth  Paint  Pots  consist  of  a 
pool  of  boiling  clay  of  various  colors,  whose 
movements  resemble  those  of  a  huge  kettle  of 
boiling  mush.  Mud  Geyser,  in  Hayden  Valley, 
is  a  gruesome  object,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  in  which  it  is  set.  Obsidian 
Cliff  is  a  mountain  of  volcanic  glass  250  to  300 
feet  high.  Roaring  Mountain  is  a  hill  near 
Norris  Geyser  Basin,  from  whose  sides  jets  of 
steam  issue  with  such  force  that  they  can  be 
heard  a  mile  distant.  There  are  also  numerous 
vents  in  other  places  from  which  steam  escapes 
with  terrific  force.  In  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  park  are  the  remains  of  a  petrified  forest. 

Administration.  Yellowstone  Park  was  set 
apart  by  Congress  in  1872  as  a  game  preserve 
and  a  pleasure  ground.  For  this  admirable 
piece  of  legislation  great  credit  is  due  Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden,  who,  the  year  previous,  made  a  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  region  for  the  government. 
The  park  is  managed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
a  park  commissioner,  who  resides  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  (Fort  Yellowstone),  which  is  ad- 
ministration headquarters.  Civilian  scouts  pa- 
trol the  park  all  the  year  to  protect  the  scenery 
and  the  game.  Every  one  entering  the  park  is 
required  to  register  and  to  leave  his  firearms, 
or  have  them  sealed.  During  the  tourist  fea- 
son  the  scouts  make  daily  visits  to  all  ge3rsers 
and  hot  springs,  and  so  perfect  is  their  system 
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of  detecting  any  defacing  of  the  formationa 
that  the  desecratcr  seldom  eacapes.  Previous 
to  1916  this  eupervisioa  was  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  regular  army. 

How  to  See  the  Puk.  No  better  roads  are  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  country  than  those 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  They  were 
constructed  by  the  national  government  and 
are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  These  roads  lead 
from  the  three  entrances — Gardiner  on  the 
north.  Yellowstone  on  the  west  and  Cody  on 
the  east — to  all  points  of  interest.  A  trip 
through  the  park  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
excursions  that  one  can  imagine.  In  1915  auto- 
mobiles were  admitted  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  1917  they  replaced  horses  tor  all  transporta- 
tion. Pleasure  cars  run  on  a  slow-time  sched- 
ule, which  must  not  be  exceeded,  under  pen- 
alty. Hotels,  equal  in  their  appointments  to 
the  best  of  those  in  large  cities,  are  located  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
the  foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Several  transportation  companies 
maintain  permanent  camps,  so  a  person  is  sure 
of  good  accommodations,  let  the  line  of  trans- 
portation be  what  it  may.  Small  parties  may 
go  by  themselves  and  provide  their  own  camp- 
ing outfit,  if  they  so  desire.  But  after  they 
have  bad  their  supplies  raided  by  bears  several 
nights  in  succession  they  are  likely  to  fall  back 
on  a  transportation  company.  A  tour  of  the 
park  by  the  Gardiner  gateway  requires  a  drive 
of  about  150  miles.  It  may  be  made  by  auto- 
mobile in  five  days  end  allow  one  time  to  enjoy 
the  most  interesting  features.  w.fji. 

Consult  Chlllenden'B  rcllowttone  Park:  RurCon 
Holmes's  TraveloBuea,  volume  on  Yelloicatone 
Park;  Murphy's  Wonderlandt  of  tfie  American 
Wett. 

YELLOWSTONE  RIYER,  a  river  of  Mon- 
tana, which  rises  in  the  Shoshone  Mountains 
of  Northwestern  Wyoming  and  flows  north  into 
Y'cllowstone  National  Park,  where  it  widens  into 
Yellowstone  Lake,  twenty  miles  long  and  fif- 
teen miles  wide.  Narrowing  a^oin  to  a  river, 
it  phinges  over  the  Great  Falls  and  into  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  (see  Yel- 
lowstone National  Pabk).  It  then  flows 
northeast  ugain  across  the  southeastern  comer 
of  Montana  into  the  Missouri  River,  which  it 
reaches  at  Fort  Buford.  just  beyond  the  bound- 
ary of  Montnna  and  North  Dakota.  It  ia  500 
miles  long,  and  hiis  a  drainage  basin  of  67,500 
square  miles.  Billings,  the  commercial  center 
of  a  vast  stock-raising  district,  and  Miles  City, 
JMahipping  center  for  wool,  are  on  its  banks. 
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YEH'BN,  a  territory  in  the  aouthwe>t«ni 
part  of  Arabia,  noted  for  its  excellent  coffee. 
It  adjoins  the  British  possession,  Aden,  on  the 
south,  and  extends  northward  on  the  eaatern 
border  of  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb  to 
HedJBi.     It   has 


73,800  square 
miles,  and  is  of 
a  mountainous 
character,  with 
lofty  plateaus 
from  8.000  to  10,- 
000  feet  high, 
which  extend 
into  the  interior. 
A  series  of  arid 
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terraces  rise  from  Moc 
the  coast  to  the 
mountains,  but  there  are  many  valleys  rich  in 
the  vegetation  of  the  tropica.  Transportation 
over  the  mountains  is  by  caravans,  and  Ho- 
deida  is  the  leading  port.  Stock  raising  is  the 
chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  numba 
about  750,000. 

YEN,  the  monetary  imit  of  Japan,  valued  at 
10.498  in  United  States  money— practically  fifty 
cents.  The  name  is  from  the  word  j/uen,  wbicb 
means  any  round  object.  While  the  Japanese 
standard  of  value  is  the  gold  yen  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  gram  weight,  such  a  coin  is  never 
minted,  but  the  two-yen,  five-yen,  ten-yen  and 
twenty-yen  pieces  are  common.  There  wa» 
formerly  a  silver  yen,  but  this  baa  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation. 

YENISEI,  yeneBch'e,  one  of  the  longest 
rivers  in  the  world,  traversing  Siberia  from  the 
Mongolian  border  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises 
in  the  Sayansky  Mountains  in  the  northweslen 
part  of  Mongolia  (see  map,  Asia,  opposite  ptffi 
417),  and  follows  a  general  northwesterly 
course,  entering  the  Arctic  through  a  great 
estuary  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Ob- 
The  Yenisei  proper  is  about  2.500  miles  in 
length ;  if  the  estuary  be  included,  the  rivK 
has  a  length  of  3,000  miles.  Minusinsk,  n«*r 
the  mouth  of  the  Angara  River,  ia  at  the  bead 
of  navigation  for  small  boats;  ocean-going 
steamers  ascend  the  river  to  Yeniseidt. 
Through  its  navigable  tributaries  and  several 
canals  the  Yenisei  has  an  important  part  in  the 
navigable  waterway  system  of  West  Sibeiit. 
and  it  is  the  connecting  link  between  Lake 
Baikal  and  trade  centers  on  the  Ob.  The 
stream   is   crossed   near  Krasnoyank  by  the 
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Tnuu-SiberisQ  Eftilway.  At  this  point  the 
river  ia  free  from  ice  over  half  the  year,  but 
near  ita  mouth  tl  is  ice-bound  the  greater  part 
of  the  time. 

YEREES  OBSERVATORY,  yer'keet  obzer' 
va  to  ri,  the  astronomical  observatory  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  located  about  seventy- 
five  miles  north  of  Chicago  at  Williams  Bay, 
on  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.    It  is  among  the  largest 
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and  (iQest  of  such  institutions,  and  containa  the 
largest  refracting  telescope  in  the  world,  with  a 
lens  forty  inches  ia  diameter,  weighing  760 
pounds  (sec  Telp^cope).  The  telescope  is  ad- 
justed by  delicate  electrical  devices,  and  the 
floor  below  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  en- 
able the  spectator  to  use  the  eyepiece  when 
the  instrument  ia  placed  at  any  angle.  The 
observatory  was  founded  in  1892  by  Charlea  T, 
Yerkes,  who  furnished  the  funds  for  the  build- 
ing and  its  equipment,  and  it  was  completed  in 
1896.  It  has  been  used  by  eminent  astrono- 
mers, and  many  notable  discoveries  and  studies 
of  the  planets  and  ^tars  have  been  made 
through  its  great  telescope. 

Charles  Tyson  Yeikes  (1837-1905)  was  bora 
in  Philadelphia  and  became  a  broker.  In  1871 
he  failed  in  business,  made  an  assignment  and 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  because  just 
before  making  his  assignment  he  refused  to 
turn  over  to  the  city  funds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  city  bonds.  He  was 
soon  pardoned.  In  1874  he  reestablished  him- 
self in  biisiness  in  his  home  city  and  by  fortu- 
nate investments  soon  was  an  important  factor 
in  Philadelphia's  street-car  system. 

Yerkes  removed  to  Chicago  in  1881  and 
within  five  years  gained  almost  absolute  control 
of  that  city's  street  cars.  There  was  much 
scandal  connected  with  his  efforts  to  secure 
long-term  franchises  from  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture. He  helped  finance  the  underground  rail- 
road system  of  London,  Ei^and. 

VEW,  yoo,  the  name  given  to  a  family  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  with  spiny  foliage, 
scarlet  berries  and  purplish,  scaly  bark.  The 
Old-Worid  yew,  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  is  especially  abundant  in  the  region  of 
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the  English  Channel,  where  the  chalky  soil 
seems  best  adapted  to  its  growth.  This  tree 
has  mournful  associations,  having  been  planted, 
in  former  times,  in  English  churchyards.  It 
was  also  used  for  funeral  decorations,  and  its 
leaves  were  twined  into  wreaths  for  the  mourn- 
ers' heads.  Long  ago  warriors'  bows  were  made 
of  its  tough,  elastic  wood,  which  possesses  a 
grain  rivaling  that  of  mahogany  and  which  is 
sometimes  polished  and  made  into  tables. 
There  is  a  record  of  one  yew  which  attained  a 
circumference  of  fifty-seven  feet,  and  an  age  of 
almost  3,000  years. 

The  beautiful  Pacific  species,  distributed 
along  the  coast  from  Alaska  to  California, 
which  grows  to  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet 
and  attains  a  diameter  of  five,  yields  wood 
much  used  for  fences,  bows,  posts  and  paddles. 
Florida  j/ew  is  a.  small,  bushy,  many-stemmed 
tree,  while  the  Eastern  yew,  wrongly  called 
ground  hemlock,  is  not  a  tree  at  all,  but  a 
spreading  shrub,  the  hardiest  o(  the  family. 

YGGDRASIL,  ig'drasii,  the  great  world  ash 
of  Noree  mythol<^y,  called  the  tree  of  the  urn- 
verse  because  its  wide-spreading  roots  bound 
together  heaven,  earth  and  the  underworld. 
Litemlly,  its  meaning  is  bearer  of  Odin,  or 
Yggr.  Beneath  its  branches,  evergreen  and 
dripping  honey,  the  gods  held  daily  council. 
Each  of  its  three  roots  was  watered  by  a 
miraculous  spring.  Four  stags,  a  squirrel,  a 
serpent,  an  eagle  and  a  falcon  dwelt  in  the 
tree,  the  falcon  reporting  all  that  happened  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  Yggdrasil  is  undoubtedly 
symbolized  in  the  modem  Christmas  tree. 

YOKOHAMA,  yo  ka  kah'wak,  the  chief 
treaty  port  and  commercial  center  of  Japan,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Hondo,  on  the  Bay  of  Tokyo.  It  is  about 
seventeen  miles  southwest  of  Tokyo,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  first  railway  con- 
structed in  Japan  (1872)  (sec  map,  Asia,  oppo- 
site  page  417}.  The  situation  is  unusually  at- 
tractive, with  Mount  Fujiyama  in  the  distance 
and  the  beautiful  bay,  twelve  miles  wide  here, 
the  most  conspicuous  features. 

Yokohama  is  the  great  silk  emporium  of  the 
Empire,  and  is  the  place  where  most  tourists 
enter  Japan,  Within  recent  years  it  has  ex- 
perienced a  very  rapid  growth,  as  it  was  only  a 
small  fishing  hamlet  until  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, concluded  with  America  in  1858,  opened 
the  port  to  foreign  trade  and  to  foreign  resi- 
dents. The  bay  is  enclosed  by  two  great 
breakwaters,  12,000  feet  in  length,  and  has  an 
iron  pier  2,000  feet  in  length,  which  is  con- 
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nected  with  the  railway  leading  to  Tokyo,  the 
capital.  The  commercial  district  has  a  number 
of  notable  and  imposing  buildings;  the  well- 
wooded  hill  known  as  *The  Bluff,"  on  the 
south,  is  covered  with  the  beautiful  homes  of 
foreign  residents.  In  the  vicinity  is  found  the 
magnificent  bronze  image  of  the  Great  Buddha, 
fifty  feet  high  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Japa- 
nese works  of  art. 

Yokohama  has  telegraphic  communication 
with  Europe  and  America,  through  Tokyo, 
Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Vladivostok.  The 
chief  exports  include  silk  goods,  tea  and  lac- 
quered wares,  fish,  metals  and  paper,  and  the 
principal  imports  are  sugar,  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures  and  raw  cotton.  Population  in 
1913,  397,574. 

YONGE,  yung,  Charlotte  Mary  (1823-1901), 
a  novelist  and  essayist,  bom, at  Otterbourne, 
England,  where  most  of  her  life  was  spent.  She 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  energy,  and  she 
produced  books  with  a  rapidity  scarcely 
equaled  by  any  other  woman  writer  of  English 
literature.  More  than  125  volumes  bear  her 
name,  and  these  include  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects— novels,  short  stories,  biographies,  re- 
ligious essays,  literary  criticisms,  histories  and 
numerous  schoolbooks.  Among  her  best  novels 
are  The  Heir  oj  Redclyffe,  The  Daisy  Chain 
and  The  Dove  in  the  Eaglets  Nest,  all  dealing 
with  English  rural  life  and  possessing  a  good 
deal  of  romance  and  sentiment. 

Unfortunately,  Miss  Yonge  felt  it  her  duty  to 
teach  and  moralize  in  ever3rthing  she  wrote, 
and  to  many  this  tendency  greatly  decreases 
the  pleasure  in  reading  her  fiction.  In  her  his- 
torical works,  such  as  Landmarks  of  History, 
Cameos  of  English  History  and  English  Church 
History,  this  tendency  is  not  out  of  place,  and 
the  books  are  valuable  sources  of  information. 
She  was  a  zealous  worker  for  the  Church  of 
England,  and  gave  a  large  portion  of  her  book 
royalties  to  its  schools  and  missionary  work. 

YONKERS,  yong'kerz,  N.  Y.,  a  residential 
city  in  Westchester  County,  fourteen  miles 
north  of  the  center  of  New  York  City.  The 
site,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  fourteen  square 
miles,  extends  four  miles  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  gradually  rises  eastward 
to  elevations  which  offer  magnificent  views  of 
the  river  and  the  Palisades.  Four  divisions  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road, electric  lines  and  regular  boat  connections 
with  Albany  and  New  York  supply  transporta- 
tion. The  population  increased  from  79,803  in 
1910  to  99,838  (Federal  estimate)  in  1916. 


A  conspicuous  feature  of  Yonkers  is  its  great 
number  of  beautiful  homes,  many  of  which  are 
owned  by  New  York  business  men.  Philipse 
Manor  Hall,  a  fine  example  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture, dating  from  1682,  was  used  as  a  city 
hall  from  1872  until  1908,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  state  and  was  made  a  miiseum 
of  colonial  and  Revolutionary  relics.  The 
"Grey  Stone,"  once  the  residence  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  is  also  a  feature  of  interest.  Other 
prominent  structures  are  the  new  city  hall, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $500,000;  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, which  stands  in  Washington  Park;  Saint 
Joseph's  Catholic  Seminary,  the  Woman's  In- 
stitute and  the  Hollywood  Inn  for  Working- 
men.  Among  the  institutions  of  the  city  are 
the  Hebrew  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  the 
Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,  and  the 
Homeopathic,  Saint  Joseph's  and  Saint  John's 
Riverside  hospitals.  The  parked  areas  include 
Grant,  Irving,  Washington,  Sunset,  Glen  and 
Manor  Hall  parks.  On  the  Hudson  is  a  steel 
recreation  pavilion. 

While  principally  a  residential  city,  Yonkers 
has  important  manufacturing  industries.  Of 
these,  sugar  refining  and  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  rugs,  hats,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products  and  rubber  goods  are  the  chief. 
Other  products  are  elevators,  patent  medicine 
and  compounds,  silk  and  clothing,  and  the  city 
also  has  shipbuilding  yards  and  lumber  and 
flour  mills. 

In  1645  a  grant  of  land  which  included  the 
present  site  of  Yonkers  was  obtained  by  Adrian 
Van  der  Donck,  who  was  known  as  De  Jonk- 
heer,  or  "young  nobleman,"  by  tenants  who  set- 
tled on  his  estate.  In  1672  the  land  became  a 
part  of  the  Philipse  Manor.  The  settlement, 
called  Philipsburg,  was  incorporated  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Yonkers  in  1855.  The  town  was  di\nded 
in  1872,  and  the  northern  portion  was  chartered 
as  the  city  of  Yonkers;  the  southern  portion 
was  incorporated  as  Kingsbridge,  and  in  1874 
was  annexed  to  New  York  City. 

YORK,  yawrk,  a  quaint  old  city  of  EIngland, 
which  was  conspicuous  in  almost  all  the  great 
epochs  of  English  history,  and  was  a  center  of 
wealth  and  authority  when  London  was  only  a 
village.  It  is  a  parliamentary  and  county  bor- 
ough and  the  capital  of  Yorkshire,  and  is  situ- 
ated about  midway  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  at  the  union  of  the  Foss  and  Ouse 
rivers.  The  city  proper  is  enclosed  by  mas- 
sive stone  walls,  at  present  used  as  promenades, 
through  which  entrance  is  obtained  by  four 
imposing  gateways ;  its  narrow,  irregular  streets 
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and  quaint  old  houses  give  it  a  medieval  as- 
pect. Several  bridges  connect  the  city  with 
beautiful  suburbs  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Foss  River. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  city  is  the  great  York 
Minster,  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  structures 
ever  built.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
with  an  extreme  length  of  525  feet  and  an  ex- 
treme width  of  250  feet.  A  massive  central 
tower  rises  to  a  height  of  213  feet.    This  won- 


who  was  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Richard's  claims  were  recognized  by 
the  lords,  and  an  act  was  passed  providing  that 
upon  the  death  of  Henry  VI  the  crown  should 
pass  to  Richard  and  his  heirs. 

Henry's  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  opposed 
this  arrangement,  as  it  disinherited  her  son. 
She  summoned  an  army  to  support  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  and  her  adherents  adopted  the 
red  rose   as  their  symbol.     Many  ambitious 
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derful  cathedral  dates  from  the  eighth  century, 
but  reached  its  present  form  in  1472.  York 
contains  many  other  structures  of  worship,  no- 
table buildings,  institutions  and  libraries,  and 
one  of  the  finest  railroad  stations  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  principal  manufactures  are  bot- 
tles, leather,  flour,  cocoa  and  confectionery. 
Population  in  1911,  82,282. 

YORK,  House  of,  a  royal  family  of  England 
which  wrested  the  crown  from  the  House  of 
Lancaster  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Rich- 
ard, Duke  of  York,  the  founder  of. the  royal 
line,  was  descended  through  his  mother  from 
the  third  son  of  Edward  III,  and  through  his 
father  from  Edward's  fifth  son.  He  claimed 
the  throne,  which  was  occupied  by  Henry  VI, 


nobles  joined  the  cause  of  the  white  rose,  that 
is,  of  the  Yorkists,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
two  houses  lasted  thirty  years.  In  the  first 
conflict  (1460)  Richard  was  captured  and  be- 
headed, but  in  the  following  year  his  son  en- 
tered London  and  was  crowned  king  as  Ed- 
ward IV. 

In  1483  Edward  was  succeeded  by  his  young 
son,  Edward  V,  who,  after  a  nominal  reign  of 
two  months,  was  put  aside  by  his  ambitious 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  latter  then 
assumed  the  throne  as  Richard  HI.  Later  Ed- 
ward and  his  younger  brother,  Richard,  were 
secretly  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  their  uncle's 
order.  In  1485  the  usurper  was  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle with  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a 
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of  May  3  General  Johnston,  who  had  as- 
i  command  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
ited  the  town  secretly,  and  retreated  to- 
Richmond,  but  he  was  pursued  by  the 
army  and  compelled  to  give  battle  at 
msburg. 

lEMITE,  yo  sem'i  te,  NATIONAL  PARK, 
f  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  Ameri- 
ntinent,  known  best  for  its  treasure  house 
nic  loveliness,  the  Yosemite  Valley.  It 
st  west  of  the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
Mountains,  in  Central  California,  and 
I  an  area  of  719,622  acres.  The  park  can 
ched  from  Merced  (on  the  Atchison,  To- 
fe  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
by  way  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad, 
extends  to  the  western  border;  the  same 
have  connections  to  Raymond,  on  the 
vest.  Stage  lines  are  operated  to  Yosemite 
'  from  Raymond  and  from  the  terminus 
;  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad.  Hotel  ac- 
odations  may  be  secured  throughout  the 
though  the  regular  tourist  season  is  from 
I  to  November  1. 

»mite  Valley.    Back  in  the  days  of  the 

rush,"   after   1849,  when   much   of   the 

;ain  region  was  still  unknown  territory, 

to  prospectors,  a  party  of  settlers  riding 

mit  of  marauding  Indians  suddenly  found 

bIvcs  in  a  valley  whose  beauty  was  im- 

re  even  to  those  who  dwelt  in  a  land  of 

ing  scenes.    Here  a  mountain  river,  the 

d,  taking  advantage  of  cracks  in  its  gran- 

d,  had  in  the  space  of  a  few  thousand 

carved  a  much  deeper  course  than  its 

1  tributaries,  leaving  their  outlets  high  in 

r.    Then  had  come  a  glacier,  a  river  of 

lich  enlarged  the  cut  until  in  its  seven 

of  length  it  was  in  places  over  a  mile  wide 

2arly  a  mile  deep.    When  the  glacier  had 

•eared,  leaving  its  history  sculptured  on 

€ks,  the  waters  of  the  tributary  streams, 

ing  to  reach  the  valley  bottom,  formed 

cascades,  among  them  the  Vernal  Falls, 

et  high  and  famous  for  its  rainbows;  the 

Veil,  falling  620  feet,  a  column  so  slen- 

lat  it  disappears  in  spray;  the  Yosemite 

dropping  first   1,430  feet,  then  leaping 

rock  to  rock  a  distance  half  as  great, 

to  fall  another  320  feet,  or  twice  the 

of  Niagara;  and  the  Ribbon,  tallest  cas- 

if  all,  with  an  unbroken  drop  of  1,612  feet. 

Qg  abruptly  from  the  flower-carpeted  floor 

canyon  are  a  number  of  rocky  masses, 

from  real  or  fancied  resemblances  have 

pven  such  names  as  £1  Capitan  (Spanish 


for  The  Captain)  and  Half  Dome.  The  peak 
called  Cloud's  Rest  rises  6,000  feet,  more  than 
a  mile,  above  the  valley,  which  is  itself  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Park.  Until  1906  the  Yo- 
semite Valley  and  its  neighbor  spectacle,  the 
Mariposa  grove  of  giant  sequoia  trees,  were 
not  a  part  of  the  national  park  but  were  the 
property  of  the  state  of  California,  which  has 
ceded  them  to  the  Federal  government.  But 
they  occupy  only  a  fraction  of  the  1,125  square 
miles.  To  the  north  and  east  of  them  lies  an- 
other land  of  enchantment,  in  the  words  of 
John  Muir — 

The  headwaters  of  the  Tuolumne  and  Merced 
rivers,  two  of  the  most  songful  streams  in  the 
world ;  innumerable  lakes  and  waterfalls  and 
smooth,  silky  lawns;  noblest  forests,  the  loftiest 
granite  domes,  the  deepest  ice-sculptured  can- 
yons, the  brightest  crystalline  pavements,  and 
snowy  mountains  soaring  into  the  sky  12,000  and 
13,000  feet,  arrayed  in  open  ranks  and  spiry,  pin- 
nacled groups  partially  separated  by  tremendous 
canyons  and  amphitheaters ;  gardens  on  their 
sunny  brows,  avalanches  thundering  down  their 
long,  white  slopes,  cataracts  roaring  gray  and 
foaming  in  the  crooked  rugged  gorges,  and  gla- 
ciers in  their  shadowy  recesses  working  in  silence, 
slowly  completing  their  sculptures;  new-bom 
lakes  at  their  feet,  blue  and  green,  free  or  en- 
cumbered with  drifting  icebergs  like  miniature 
Arctic  Oceans,  shining,  sparkling,  calm  as  stars. 

Consult  Bunnell's  Discovery  of  the  Yoaemite. 

YOSHIHITO ,  yohsh  i  he '  toh,  Harunomia 
(1879-  ),  emperor  of  Japan,  succeeding  his 
father  Mutsuhito,  who  died  in  1912.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
named  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  he  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Grand  Order  of  Merit 
and  a  commission  as  colonel  in  the  Imperial 
Royal  Guards.  His  education,  received  at  To- 
kyo, was  liberal,  and  the  emperor  speaks  flu- 
ently French,  English  and  German.  Because 
in  his  childhood  he  was  delicate  in  health,  he 
was  taught  to  find  much  exercise  out-of-doors. 
The  young  man  became  a  lover  of  horses  and 
dogs,  and  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  sports  of 
every  proper  kind.  Like  his  father,  he  is  simple 
in  dress  and  direct  in  speech,  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  those  older  members  of  his  court  who 
yet  cling  to  the  medieval  customs  of  the  first 
years  of  his  father's  reign. 

In  his  policy  Yoshihito  endeavors  to  main- 
tain the  old  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  only  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  affect  his 
country's  advancement  and  menace  its  position 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  Prom 
his  youth  he  was  trained  to  be  a  coDstitutional 
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moDArch,  tibe  Rrst  of  all  the  Japanese  monarcha 
who  was  not  bom  to  rule  with  absolute  power. 
He  married  his  cousin,  Princess  Sada-ko,  in  1900, 
and  of  three  children,  the  oldest,  Hirohito,  has 
been  named  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  YoskihUo  is  good  man. 

YOUBG,  yung,  Brigham  (1801-1877),  second 
president  of  the  Church  of  Jeaus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  (see  Mormosb),  and  doubt- 
less the  best-known  Mormon  of  all  time,  pos- 
sibly surpassing  in  fame  the  founder  of  the 
Church,  Joseph 


well-known  colo- 
nial family;  his 
great  -  grand- 
father, William 
"oung, 
worshiper  at  the 
Old  South 
Church,  Boston; 
his  grandfather 
Joseph  served  ^  ^ 
a  physician  and  Mormon  Church  (or  a  third 
surgeon  in  the  "  ^  **"  '"^' 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  while  his  father  fought 
with  Washington  in  tiie  Revolution.  Young's 
early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm ;  he 
later  learned  the  trade  of  painter  and  glazier, 
working  at  this  occupation  until  he  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  when  he  reached  the  turning 
point  in  his  career.  Two  years  before,  in  1830, 
a  new  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  or  Mor- 
mons, had  been  organized  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  by 
Joseph  Smith.  Young  became  interested  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect,  embraced  the  new  religion 
and  settled  with  the  members  of  the  Church 
at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  he  soon  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  Smith. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  association  with 
the  Mormons,  Young  revealed  the  qualities  of 
a  great  leader,  and  his  knowledge  of  character, 
his  strong  will  and  magnetic  personality  soon 
gave  him  an  influential  position  in  the  Church. 
He  was  ordained  one  of  the  Council  of  Twelve 
Apostles  in  1835,  and  a  year  later  was  choeen 
the  president  of  that  body.  The  new  sect  then 
began  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  persecution;  the 
aainta  were  driven  from  Kirtland,  and  after 
many  months  of  wandering.  Young  and  Smith 
!  colony  at  Nauvoo,  111.  For  a. 
i  went  well,  and  Young  made  a  trip  to 
I  1839-1841  for  the  purpose 
enting  the  new  doctrines  to  the  people 
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there.  Id  1844,  however,  affairs  in  the  Cburdi 
came  to  a  crisis.  Smith  was  shot,  Nauvoo  was 
threatened  by.  a  mob,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles 
were  scattered. 

At  this  point,  when  the  Church  seemed  in 
danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  Young's  ability  as  a 
leader  strongly  asserted  itself.  Being  absent 
from  Dlinois  at  the  time  of  Smith's  murder,  he 
at  once  hurried  to  Nauvoo.  As  the  president 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  he  took  the  direction 
of  aCFaiis,  and  this  council  of  the  Twelve  natu- 
rally became  the  supreme  ruling  quorum  of  the 
Church.  Young,  however,  had  the  foresight  to 
realise  that  the  Mormons  could  never  maint&in 
a  strong  Church  organization  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  that  they  must  work  out  their 
destiny  in  newer  country  far  to  the  weet,  ac- 
cording to  a  previous  plan  authorised  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  In  the  winter  of  1846 
they  began  their  emigration  toward  the  land 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  in  the  summer  of  1847, 
the  first  detachment  of  colonists,  consisting  of 
Young  and  143  of  the  faithful,  reached  the 
shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  the  site  of 
their  new  city.  After  establishing  a  t^ilony  and 
leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  the  people  l^eie 
to  begin  farming  operations.  Young  returned 
with  the  remainder  to  winter  quarters,  near  the 
present  Florence,  Neb.  There,  on  Decembers, 
1847,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Church, 


In  1848  Young  returned  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  and  there  under  his  guidance  and  in- 
spiration the  Mormons  permanently  established 
their  Church,  built  a  great  city  and  transformed 
the  barren  desert  valley  into  a  rich  and  frait- 
ful  country.  It  was,  of  course,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  that  he  should  also  be  promi- 
nent in  the  political  history  of  Utah.  In  Maieb, 
1849,  a  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City  organiied 
the  State  of  Deseret,  of  which  he  was  elected 
governor;  in  1850  Utah  was  admitted  as  a  te^ 
ritory  and  be  became  its  governor.  Durii^  the 
next  few  years  difficulties  arose  between  the 
state  authorities  and  the  Federal  government, 
and  in  1SS7  President  Buchanan  appointed  • 
territorial  governor  in  place  of  Young.  Is 
consequence  of  misrepresentation,  misundef> 
standings  arose  between  Utah  and  national  gvr- 
emmcnt  officials,  which  were  later  adjusted 
peaceably. 

It  has  been  said  of  Young  that  he  poesetaed 
the  qualities  of  a  Cromwell,  a  Moaea  and  a 
Napoleon.  Certainly  he  was  a  man  of  podtive 
character  and  achievements.  He  was  a  devout 
follower  of  all  the  doctrines  taught  by  tbe 
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rounder  of  the  Church,  and  he  conaistently  fol- 
lowed the  doctrine  of  the  "celestial  law  of  mar- 
riage." When  he  died  in  1877  he  left  aa  estate 
valued  at  more  than  tl/X)0,000.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  possibly  nineteen  wives,  and  was  the 
father  of  fifty-seven  children.  m.m.b. 

Consult  Kennedy's  Earlv  Dayi  of  Afonnontam; 
Tullrldge's  Life  of  Brigham  Young. 

yODNG,  Chables  Auoustub  (1834-1908),  an 
American  astronomer  who,  in  1869,  hod  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  make  an  observa- 
tion of  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  corona  (the 
luminous  envelope  of  the  sun).  He  was  bom 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.  After  his  graduation  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1S53,  he  taught  for  two 
yeara  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  was  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics 
in  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  from 
1856  to  1866,  and  in  the  latter  year  accepted 
the  chair  of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy 
at  Dartmouth.  In  1877  he  was  made  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Princeton,  and  there  he  taught 
until  shortly  before  his  death. 

Professor  Young  was  an  eager  investigator  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  was  outdone  by  none 
of  his  contemporaries  in  activity  and  zeal.  He 
lent  his  knowledge  and  aid  to  the  eclipse  par- 
ties to  Iowa  in  1869,  to  Spain  in  1870,  and  to 
the  transit  of  Venus  party  to  Peking,  China, 
in  1871;  he  also  organized  the  eclipse  expedi- 
tion to  Denver  in  1878.  In  1872,  at  Sherman, 
Wyo.,  he  made  the  important  discovery  of  the 
bright  reversal  of  many  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum in  ordinary  sunlight.  Recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  spectra,  he  waa  in- 
vited to  lecture  in  the  courses  of  the  Peabody 
Institute  at  Baltimore,  the  Lowell  Institute  at 
Boston,  and  at  many  colleges.  Important 
among  his  writings  are  The  San,  General  As' 
tronomy.  Elements  of  Aitronomy  and  Lesson* 
in  Astronomy,  the  two  latter  attaining  wide 
popularity  as  school  textbooks. 

YOUNG,  Edwabd  (1683-1765),  an  Ei^iah 
poet,  bom  at  Upham,  in  Hampshire.  After  his 
graduation  he  attempted  to  gain  the  favor  of 
various  influential  people  by  writing  poems  in 
their  honor.  In  1719  he  produced  the  tragedy 
Busiris  and  two  years  later  Revenge,  which 
was  favorably  received.  In  1725  was  published 
the  first  of  the  group  of  satires  produced  dur- 
ing the  following  three  years,  entitled  The  Love 
ol  Fame,  the  Uraveraal  Possum.  After  taking 
holy  ordere  in  1728  he  waa  mode  a  king's  chap- 
lain, and  in  1730  became  rector  of  the  church 
at  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire,  where  be  contin- 
ued to  live  until  his  death. 


a  TOnWG  ITALY 

Between  1842  and  1845  appeared  the  famous 
Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death  and  Immor- 
taiity,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  This 
work  is  theological  in  its  nature,  expresses  cer- 
tain universal  truths  in  forceful  manner,  and  at- 
tains at  times  to  considerable  height,  but  it  has 
not  the  simplicity  and  directness  which  make 
a  really  helpful  religious  poem.  Among  the 
very  commonly  quoted  lines  from  this  poem 

BleselngB  brighten  as  they  take  their  IllKht. 

Procrastination  Is  the  thief  of  time. 
By  night  an  atheist  half  believes  a  God. 

YODMG,  Elw  Flaoo  (1845-  ),  an  Ameri- 
can educator  of  note,  the  firet  woman  to  serve 
as  superintendent  of  schools  in  any  large  city 
of  the  world.  She  was  bora  in  Buffalo,  studied 
at  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  began  to  teach 
in  1862  and  in 
1868  was  married 
to  William 
Young.  Later 
she  studied  at 
the  University  of 
Chicago  and  re- 
ceived the  Ph.  D. 
degree.     From 


r  to  1 


3  she 
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superintendent  of 
schools  in  Chi- 
cago, in  the  lat- 
ter year  became 
professor  of  education  at  the  Univereity  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  1905  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School.  This  position  she  re- 
signed in  1909  to  accept  the  superintendency 
of  the  Chicago  public  schools.  That  important 
post  she  held  until  1915,  with  the  frequently- 
voiced  approval  of  the  people  of  her  city.  Her 
chief  contribution  to  the  school  system  of  Chi- 
cago was  the  introduction  of  studies  of  the 
practical  kind,  paving  the  way  to  more  formal 
vocational  training.  After  her  resignation  she 
was  active  in  the  movement  for  woman  euf- 
frage. 

She  has  held  positions  of  honor  in  various 
educational  associations,  bos  been  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  and  is  the 
author  of  Isolation  in  the  School,  Ethics  in  Ike 
School  and  Some  Types  of  Modem  Ediicational 
Theory. 

YOUNG  ITALY,  a  society  of  Italian  republic- 
ans, founded  by  Giuseppe  Mazsini  in  1831. 
The  aim  of  the  society  waa  to  free  the  Italian 
peninsula  from  Austrian  rule  and  to  bind  the 
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country  together  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment. Unlike  other  organizations  with  similar 
purposes,  the  Young  Italians  did  not  try  to  ef- 
fect their  ends  by  conspiracy,  but  rather  by 
open  insurrection.  Mazzini  was  somewhat  im- 
practical, and  his  first  open  move,  an  attack  on 
Savoy  in  1834,  failed.  The  society  declined  in  ^ 
influence  thereafter,  but  it  had  set  an  example 
which  was  followed  in  several  countries.  Its 
tricolor  standard  of  red,  white  and  green  is  the 
present  Italian  flag.  See  Italy,  subtitle  His- 
tory of  Italy. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Thdv  an  organization  for  the  promotion 
of  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  physical  and  social 
welfare  of  men  and  boys  throughout  the  world. 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  not  to  sup- 
plant the  churches,  but  to  increase  their  mem- 
bership and  to  serve  as  the  "church  of  the  other 
six  days."  For  nominal  fees  the  association  of- 
fers to  young  men  homes  in  its  modem  and 
comfortable  buildings  and  hotels,  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  good  libraries, 
reading  and  social  rooms  and  a  free  employ- 
ment bureau;  members  have  the  privileges  of 
the  gymnasium,  classes  in  commercial  and  me- 
chanical studies,  Bible  classes,  lectures  and  so- 
cial organizations.  Any  young  man,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed,  may  become  a  member,  but 
the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  office  is  ex- 
tended only  to  members  of  an  evangelical 
church.  Much  personal  help  is  also  given  to 
those  who  are  in  need  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  field  of  work  has  spread  from  the  city  to 
rural  districts,  and  separate  branches  have  been 
established  for  railroad  employees,  college  stu- 
dents, soldiers  and  sailors,  Indians  and  negroes. 
Another  of  the  later  phases  of  the  work  has 
been  the  development  of  the  boys'  department, 
which  is  now  a  large  and  important  feature  of 
every  city  and  county  association.  Secretaries 
are  employed  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the 
boys*  work;  classes  and  recreation  rooms  are 
provided  exclusively  for  their  use,  and  summer 
camps  are  maintained  under  the  directorship 
of  the  secretaries. 

About  five-sixths  of  the  trained  and  salaried 
secretaries  employed  in  all  associations  are  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  majority 
of  these  men  are  university  graduates  or  have 
received  special  training  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Leges,  which  are  located  at  Springfield, 
id  Chicago,  and  which  maintain  sum- 
)ls  at  Silver  Bay,  on  Lake  George, 
at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


The  local  associations  are  afi&liated  in  a 
state,  national,  international  and  world  organi- 
zation under  the  administration  of  state  sec- 
retaries and  national  and  international  com- 
mittees, which  employ  traveling  secretaries  in 
the  Americas,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  There 
are  about  2,600  associations  in  America  having 
a  total  membership  of  over  820,000;  the  total 
value  of  their  property  exceeds  $100,000,000. 

History.  The  first  association  was  founded 
in  London  in  1844  by  George  Williams,  who 
organized  a  society  of  his  fellow  clerks  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  religious  services  and  study- 
ing the  Bible.  The  movement  rapidly  spread 
to  other  business  houses,  and  by  1848  quarters 
containing  a  library  and  reading  and  rest  rooms 
were  maintained  in  London.  In  1851  associa- 
tions were  established  at  Montreal,  Boston  and 
New  York.  Three  years  later  there  were  twenty- 
six  branches  in  America,  and  a  confederation 
was  formed  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
associations  which  soon  became  preeminent  in 
the  world  movement.  In  1855  the  International 
Committee  was  established  and  a  convention 
was  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  which  repre- 
sented 329  associations.  In  1866  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  established  headquarters  at 
New  York  City. 

The  early  movement  was  chiefly  religious 
and  evangelistic;  the  development  of  diversi- 
fied work  and  the  expansion  into  new  fields 
began  in  1878  after  the  world's  convention  at 
Geneva.  Among  the  associations  in  the  foreign 
field  are  those  at  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Shanghai, 
Canton,  Fu-chow,  Calcutta,  Constantinople,  Ma- 
nila and  Havana. 

A  notable  work  was  carried  on  during  the 
War  of  the  Nations  by  the  British  Associations 
among  the  troops  in  practically  every  training 
camp  in  England  and  at  the  front.  The  work 
was  generously  supported  by  the  war  office  and 
by  men  of  all  ranks,  and  700  centers  containing 
recreation  and  reading  rooms  were  established 
for  the  use  of  the  troops.  As  soon  as  the 
United  States  began  the  work  of  organising  its 
national  army  (1917)  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  started  a 
campaign  to  raise  money  for  the  erection  of 
recreation  halls  in  the  vsuious  training  camps 
throughout  the  country.  A  vigorous  campaign 
was  also  inaugurated  to  obtain  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  war  relief  work  in  Europe. 

When  the  exceedingly  important  character  of 
the  work  in  the  war  zones  was  realised  by  the 
allied  countries  vast  funds  were  raised  to  sup- 
port the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  November,  1917,  over 
$35,000,000  was  subscribed  by  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  to  be  spent  in  Europe  close  to 

the  firing  lines.  B3.P. 

Consult  Dogrgett's  History  of  the  Younff  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  year  books  Issued 
by  the  American  and  British  branches. 

YOUNGS 'TOWN,  Ohio,  the  county  seat  of 
Mahoning  County  and  an  important  center  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  is  situated  near 
the  eastern  boundary,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  midway  between  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh. The  distance  to  either  city  is  nearly 
seventy  miles.  The  city  occupies  a  fine  site  of 
nearly  eleven  square  miles  along  both  banks 
of  the  Mahoning  River.  It  is  served  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley, the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  railroads,  and 
by  interurban  lines.  From  1910  to  1916  the 
population  increased  from  79,066  to  108,385 
(Federal  estimate). 

Mill  Creek,  a  natural  park  of  482  acres  along 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  Crandall,  Lincoln 
and  Wick  parks  are  the  largest  of  the  city  play- 
grounds. Prominent  buildings  and  institutions 
are  a  Federal  building,  a  county  courthouse, 
the  Reuben  McMillan  Free  Library,  Rayen 
Public  School  (endowed  by  the  will  of  Judge 
William  Rayen),  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  the 
city  and  Mahoning  Valley  hospitals  and  the 
children's  home.  The  river  is  crossed  on  Mar- 
ket Street  by  a  steel  viaduct.  Steel  plants,  blast 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills  are  the  largest  indus- 
trial establishments,  and  there  are  in  addition 
lumber  mills  and  manufactories  of  automobiles, 
brass  castings,  iron  and  steel  pipe  and  oilcloth. 
Youngstown  was  settled  in  1796  upon  a  tract 
of  land  bought  by  John  Young  from  the  Con- 
necticut Land  Company.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1848  and  received  its  first  city  char- 
ter in  1867. 

YOUNG  TURKS,  a  reform  party  in  Turkey, 
the  members  of  which  brought  about  the  revolt 
of  1908-1909  and  forced  Abd-ul-Hamid  to  resign. 
The  new  government,  however,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  strengthen  Turkish  rule  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  era  of  democratic  re- 
form expected  by  many  Western  nations  did 
not  materialize.  The  history  of  Turkey  under 
the  Young  Turks  is  given  in  these  volumes  in 
the  article  Turkey,  on  page  5914. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION, a  world  organization  for  women 
similar  in  aims  and  methods  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  that  is,  it  has  for  its  purpose  the  reli- 
gious, intellectual,  social  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  young  people  under  its  charge. 
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The  world  organization,  formed  in  1894,  is  a 
league  of  eighteen  national  associations,  with 
headquarters  in  London.  The  associations  have 
a  total  membership  of  nearly  800,000.  In  De- 
cember, 1906,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  formed,  but  the  work 
was  really  begun  in  1858,  when  the  ^'Ladies 
Christian  Association"  was  organized  in  New 
York.  Local  societies  were  established  in  many 
other  cities  during  the  succeeding  half  century, 
and  the  organization  formed  in  1906  repre- 
sented a  union  of  these  local  bodies  for  more 
efficient  work.  There  are  now  about  1,000  as- 
sociations in  the  United  States,  and  the  total 
membership  is  about  340,000.  The  work  is  car- 
ried on  through  eight  departments:  secretarial, 
finance,  conventions  and  conference,  publican 
tion,  office,  foreign,  field  work  and  method.  In 
1916  Canada  had  thirty  city  and  forty-eight 
college  associations,  five  national  secretaries 
and  a  membership  in  all  associations  of  nearly 
18,000. 

For  a  summary  of  the  scope  of  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sult the  annual  Year  Book,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  (New  York).  Consult,  also,  Wil- 
son's Fifty  Years  of  Association  Work  among 
Young  Women. 

YPRES,  e'pr',  familiarly  known  as  "wipers'* 
by  the  British  soldiers,  is  a  picturesque  city  in 
Belgium,  the  scene  of  much  of  the  severest 
fighting  during  the  War  of  the  Nations. 

The  German  artillery  demolished  many  his- 
toric buildings  and  reduced  the  town  to  a  state 
of  ruin  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  each 
succeeding  year  saw  some  of  the  war's  severest 
battles  fought  close  to  it.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  and, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  a  popular 
tion  of  17,000.  It  is  situated  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Ostend,  twelve  miles  west  of  Courtrai 
on  the  Yperl^,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the 
Yser,  whose  waters  repeatedly  ran  red  with 
blood  during  the  gigantic  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  Belgium. 

The  beautiful  cathedral  of  Saint  Martin,  dat- 
ing from  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Halles,  or 
cloth  market,  and  the  Butchers*  Hall  were 
among  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  where 
also  was  located  the  Belgium  cavalry  training 
school.  The  city  formerly  possessed  a  good 
lace  and  linen  trade  and  a  great  butter  market. 
It  seems  almost  improbable  that  Ypres,  which 
suffered  so  terribly  in  the  war,  will  regain  for 
many  years  its  once  proud  position  among  con- 
tinental towns. 
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states  of  Campeachy  and  Yucatan  of  I  he 
Mexican  republic  and  is  noted  as  being  the 
worlds  chief  source  of  bisbI  hemp  (see  Sisal) 
Its  area  of  55400  square  miles  is  nearly  as  great 
as  that  of  the  stat«  of  Iowa     It  is  a  ledge  of 
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of  North  Amenca  A  very  showy  species, 
sometimes  called  Adam  b  needle,  is  often  culti- 
lated  in  gardens  north  of  its  native  home,  the 
Southern  states  The  plant  beiirs  a  profusion 
of  creamy  white  bell  shaped  Sowers,  which  in 
their  setting  of  long  eiergreen  leaves,  are  a 
most  beautiful  spectacle  The  nodding  bells," 
saja  one  observer  by  moonlight  are  transfig- 
irtd  and  thev  fairlj  radiate  a  soft,  silvery  lus- 
ter impossible  to  describe."  Another  ahowy 
f pecies  the  }*  ucca  glonosa  has  a  st«m  from  two 
Co  three  feet  in  height  on  the  upper  part  of 
nbich  IS  borne  a  cluster  of  sword-shaped  leaves. 
A  Bower  stalk  grows  from  the  center  of  the 
leaf  cluster  beanng  numerous  drooping,  beil- 
shaped  flowers  white  with  a  purple  stripe. 
The  lea  es  of  the  fcpecies  Yucca  glauca,  found 
n  the  Rock>  Mountains  region  and  the  West- 
em  plains  yield  fibers  used  by  the  American 
Indians  in  making  cordage   basket^  and  cloth. 
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hmestone  little  more  than  half  coicred 
soil  Its  shore  line  on  the  west  north  and  east 
IS  co\ered  with  shallow  water  in  which  coral 
formation  is  actutly  going  on 

Having  a  hot  and  humid  climate  \ucatan 
furnishes  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the 
sisal  plant  which  takes  its  moisture  from  the 
air  It  IS  not  grown  successfully  in  an>  other 
region  Modem  methods  and  machinery  are 
used  in  its  cultivation  and  although  the  Bi<<al 
plantations  of  Yucatan  furnish  yearly  200000 
000  po  inds  of  Rber  to  American  markets  for 
the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  beat  sisal  producing 
lands  are  cultivated  because  of  the  scarcity  of 

The  natives  are  dependable  and  are  the  paid 
laborers  of  the  si^al  fields  The  best  relations 
exi^t  between  them  and  the  managers  of  the 
plantation  who  are  in  reality  the  local  magia- 
trate«  the  plantations  forming  v  illages  in  them 
selves  Other  than  the  natives  the  majority 
of  the  population  is  Spanish  Thej  are  an  in 
telliKcnt  people  they  live  m  comfortable 
homc«  ed  icate  their  children  manv  of  whom 
arc  Bent  to  England  and  the  United  States  for 
instnction  and  are  loyally  developing  their 
own  country 

\  ucatan  is  interesting  as  the  seat  of  the  an 
cieni  Mija  race  the  highest  form  of  nalue 
civibzat  on  before  the  coming  of  the  Spamards 
and  It  contains  many  ruins  of  the  r  ancient 
cities     See  Mata  Indians 

YUCCA  yuk,  a  a  genus  of  mterestmg  plants 
of  the  Idy  family   native  to  the  wami  regions 


There  are  several  treelike  forms,  one  of  which 
IS  shown  in  the  illustration ;  some  of  these 
produce  wood  of  commerc  al  value.  Tlie  Mexi- 
cans use  the  jmcy  fruits  of  one  species  as  food. 
TDKON  BIVER,  the  fifth  largest  river  in 
North  America  and  the  greatest  river  both  in 
Alaska  and  Yukon  Temtory.  It  rises  in  Cana- 
dian soil  but  two-thirds  of  its  course  is  in 
Alaska  Ita  total  length  from  its  mouth  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Lewes,  its  chief  tribu- 
tBr>  IS  nearly  2,300  miles  This  is  as  far  as  the 
distance  between  JScw  'iork  City  and  Albu- 
querque N  M  or  between  Montreal  and 
Calgary  Its  drainage  basin  comprises  330,000 
square  miles  of  which  Alaska  has  slightly  more 
than  half     Not  only  is  the  Yukon  River  the 
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chief  physical  feature  of  the  region,  but  it  i 
and  still  is  to  a  degree,  of  the  greatest  e 
importance. 

It  is  navigable  practically  throughout  its  eo' 
tire  length.  From  its  mouth  to  Dawson  it  is 
traveled  by  large  steamers,  and  between  Daw- 
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son  and  White  Horse  Rapids  by  smaller  ves- 
sels. Above  the  rapids  is  another  navigable 
stretch  about  a  hundred  miles  long.  Many  of 
the  tributaries,  including  the  Tanana  and  Por- 
cupine, are  also  navigable  for  considerable 
distances.  This  network  of  3,500  miles  of 
navigable  waterways  made  poasible  the  rapid 
development  of  the  gold  fields,  and  is  still  a 
large  factor  in  transportation,  even  though  the 
rivers  are  frozen  for  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year. 

SonrcM  of  the  Yokon.  From  Fort  Selkirk, 
where  the  Yukon  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Pelly  and  L^wes  rivera,  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Lewes  is  a  distance  of  nearly  350 
miles.  The  Lewes  rises  in  a  series  of  small 
lakes  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  Bril^ 
iah  Columbia;  its  principal  affluent  issues  from 
Lake  Bennett,  which  lies  partly  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  partly  in  Yukon  Territory.  This 
lake  is  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Skagway, 
on  Lynn  Canal.  From  this  point  the  Lewes 
and  then  the  Yukon  describes  a  vast,  irregular, 
semicircular  arc,  ending  on  the  west  coast  of 
Alaska. 

Foot  Divisions.  The  valley  of  the  Yukon 
proper,  from  the  confluence  of  the  I.<ewe3  and 
Pelly  rivers  to  the  mouth,  may  be  divided  into 
four  physiographic  divisions — the  Upper 
^ikon,  Yukon  Flats,  Rampart  Region  and  Lower 
>¥ukon. 

h  Upper  Yukon.    This  section,  extending  from 

t  Selkirk  to  Fort  Yukon,  at  the  confluence 

with  the  main  stream,  is  about 

The  Yukon,   like  the   Lewes 

kits  tributaries,  has  cut  a  chajmcl 

I  three  miles  wide  and  from  1,500 
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to  3,000  feet  deep  in  the  elevated  plain  or  pla- 
teau which  constitutes  most  of  E^aatera  Alaska 
and  the  Yukon  Territory.  The  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Upper  Yukon  are  the  Selwyn, 
White,  Stewart,  Klondike  and  Forty-Mile.  The 
first  important  discoveries  of  gold  in  this  region 
were  made  on  Forty-Mile  Creek,  but  these 
were  overshadowed  a  few  years  later  by  the 
richness  of  the  Klondike  field.  At  the  junctioo 
of  the  Klondike  River  and  the  Yukon  is  Daw- 
son, the  capital  and  largest  settlement  on  the 

Yukon  Flatt  and  Rampart  Region.  After 
flowing  northwest  for  460  miles  the  Yukon 
turns  almost  at  right  angles  and  flows  south- 
west for  200  miles  through  the  famous  "Flats." 
These  are  level  areas  of  sand  bars  and  low 
islands,  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  spruce. 
There  the  river  channel  is  constantly  shifting, 
and  at  seasons  of  high  water  increases  in  width 
from  a  normal  of  ten  miles  to  forty,  fifty  or 
even  a  hundred  miles.  The  "great  bend"  of  the 
Yukon,  where  it  receives  the  Porcupine  River, 
is  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  "Flats"  come  to  an  abrupt  end  at  the 
Ramparts,  a  splendid  gorge  which  extends  for 
110  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  Riv»'. 
In  this  part  the  Yukon  Valley  has  an  avenge 
width  of  one  to  three  miles.  The  Tanana, 
which  is  the  Yukon's  largest  tributary  lying 
wholly  in  Alaska,  flows  northwest  for  about 
400  miles,  roughly  parallel  to  and  about  12S 
miles  west  of  the  Upper  Yukon.  The  sources 
of  the  Tanana  are  gUciers  in  the  Alaska  Range, 

Lower  Yukon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tanans 
River  the  Yukon  gorge  ends,  and  the  river  en- 
ters a  lowland  fifteen  miles  or  more  wide. 
From  this  point  to  the  sea,  a.  distance  of  800 
miles,  the  valley  is  never  less  than  two  miles 
wide,  and  the  river  has  created  many  channeb 
and  small  islands.  Along  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  are  ranges  of  hills  or  low  mountsina 
which  extend  to  the  delta.  On  the  south  side 
the  hills  extend  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  delta,  where  they  are  merged  into  the 
coastal  plain. 

The  Yukon  delta  covets  nearly  9,000  squut 
miles.  There  are  about  twenty-five  outlets 
each  not  less  than  600  feet  wide,  and  numeroua 
smaller  ones.  All  of  them,  however,  are  shal- 
low and  are  filled  with  sand  bars.  Steamers 
enter  the  delta  by  the  arm  known  as  the  Apoco 
Pass,  which  is  about  four  feet  deep  at  low 
water.  The  sea  for  miles  around  is  silted  op, 
and  ocean-going  ships  usually  proceed  to  Ssiitt 
Michael,  seventy  miles  north,  where  the;  tiai»- 
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fer  their  cargoes  to  Btera-wheel  steamera  which 
ascend  the  river.  The  rapidity  of  the  current 
and  the  mass  of  water  at  low  water — the  dis- 
charge is  at  least  500,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
—are  reaponsible  for  the  great  amount  of  sift 
carried  to  the  sea.  W.F.Z, 

Related  Stthltctm.  The  Hat  following:  the  arti- 
cle Yukon  Tsrhitort  Is  recommended. 

YUKON,  u'kon,  TESSITOKY,  famiharly 
known  as  Thb  Yukon,  the  politicoi  division 
which  occupies  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
'  Dominion  of  Canada.  On  the  south  its  bound- 
ary is  the  sixtieth  parallel,  dividing  it  from 
British  Columbia. 
On  the  east  and 
north  are  natural 
boundaries  —  on 
the  east  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and 
on  the  north  a 
narrow  strip  of 
the  Arclic  Oec.n.  LOCATION  map 

The  North  West  Territories  of  Canada  adjoins 
the  Yukon  on  the  east,  and  Alaska,  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  is  on  the  west.  The 
boundary  between  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  is  the 
14l6t  meridian  of  west  longitude. 

Yukon  Territory  is  roughly  triangular  in 
shape,  its  base  being  the  British  Columbia 
boundary,  and  its  apex  at  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Its  area  is  207,076  square  miles,  of  which  about 
650  square  miles  are  water  surface.  It  is  little 
more  than  oue-third  the  size  of  Alaska,  and  is 
slightly  less  than  the  combined  area  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  Until  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  1896  this  vast  region  was  practically 
unpopulated,  but  in  1901  the  census  showed  a 
total  of  27,219  people.  In  1911  the  population 
was  8,512,  a  decrease  of  nearly  seventy  per 
cent.  Dawaon,  the  capital,  and  White  Horee 
are  the  principal  settlements. 

Physical  Characteristics.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  Yukon  Territory  falls  witjjiu  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  Cordilleran,  belt,  but  be- 
tween the  various  mountain  ranges  are  fertile 
plains  and  ^'alleys.  Only  in  the  south  do  the 
mountains  rise  to  great  heights.  There,  almost 
on  the  Alaska  boundary,  is  Mount  Logon  (see 
Logan.  Mount),  19,539  feet  high,  the  loftiest 
peak  in  Canada.  A  number  of  peaks  in  the 
vicinity  are  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  high. 
The  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  main  chain 
forms  most  of  the  eastern  boundary,  is  the 
watershed  between  the  Yukon  and  Mackeniie 
rivera,  but  in  places  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
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range  of  low  hills.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the 
surface  of  the  Yukon  is  a  rolling,  elevated 
plain,  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  broken  by  many  river  valleys  and  moun- 
tain ranges.  The  principal  physical  feature  is 
the  Yukon  River,  whose  tributaries  and 
branches  penetrate  almost  every  comer  of  the 
territory  except  the  extreme  southeast,  which 
is  drained  by  the  Liard  River  into  the  Macken- 
zie River  system, 

Th«  Roati  for  Gold.  The  importance  of  Yu- 
kon Territory  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word:  gold.  There  are  other  mineral  deposits, 
notably  coal,  iron  and  copper,  but  gold  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  after  1840,  when  the  firat  fur  trader 
explored  and  named  the  Pelly  River,  a  tribu- 
taty  of  the  Yukon  River,  practically  the  only 
people  in  the  territory  were  traders  and  In- 
dians. The  first  gold  seeker  crossed  Chilkoot 
Pass  in  1873  and  important  discoveries  were 
made  on  Forty-Mile  Creek  in  1886,  but  the 
discovery  of  the  nmrvelously  rich  Klondike 
fields  in  1896  completely  changed  coaditjons. 
Forty  thousand  prospectors  poured  into  the 
Klondike.  Dawson  was  founded  in  the  same 
year,  local  government  was  oi^aniied,  and  in 
1898  the  Yukon  Territory  was  set  apart  from 
the  North  West.  The  Territory  is  governed  by 
a  comntissioner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
emor-Genetal  in  Council,  and  he  is  assisted  by 
a  council,  some  of  whose  members  are  ap- 
pointed and  some  elected.  The  territory,  has 
one  representative  in  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons. 

Natural  Kesources  and  Futttre  PowibllitlM. 
At  first  all  gold  was  taken  by  placer  mining, 
but  since  the  exhaustion  of  the  rich  placer  de- 
posits, hydraulic  and  vein  mining  have  been 
the  rule.  The  large  capital  required  for  these 
methods  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline  of 
the  territory's  population.  The  gold  output 
reached  its  highest  point  in  1900,  when  the  total 
amounted  to  122,275,000,  but  it  now  averages 
about  S5,000,000  a  year. 

^ricuUure  and  manufacturing  are  also  car- 
ried on,  but  only  for  local  purposes.  The  cli- 
mate is  subject  to  wide  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  winter  temperature  is  sometimes  as 
low  as  60°  or  70°  below  zero.  The  summer  is 
short,  but  the  many  hours  of  daylight,  about 
twenty  every  day  at  Dawson,  make  it  possible 
to  cultivate  garden  vegetables.  Most  of  the 
food  required,  however,  is  imported,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  agriculture  will  ever  become  a 
large   industry.     Formerly   the   imports  were 
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Z  is  the  tweoty-sixth  and  last  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet.  Like  most  of  the  other  English  letters,  it  wb3 
derived  fram  the  Phoenician,  through  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  Phoenician  name  for  the  character,  which 
n-as  the  seventh  in  their  alphabet,  was  zayin,  mcnntag 
dagger,  and  the  symbol  was  a  rough  sketch  of  the  handle 
and  part  of  the  blade  of  that  weapon.  The  Greeks  called  the  letter  zcla,  and  changed  it 
to  the  form  of  the  modem  capital  Z,  and  the  Romans  when  they  adopted  it  placed  it  at 
the  end  of  the  alphabet.  It  was  only  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  zed,  as  it  was  called, 
came  to  be  used  in  English.  Originally  it  was  a  compound  sound,  like  rfs,  but  haa  entirely 
lost  that  character  and  taken  on  the  soft  "buizing"  sound.  Id  this  value  it  is  often 
replaced  by  s,  as  in  rose,  or  by  ss,  as  in  dUaotve.  An  old  name  for  z  is  Uiord,  which  is 
Btiii  commonly  used  in  the  expression  "from  A  to  lizard." 


ZACATECAS,  ioh  kah  ta' kaka,  one  of  the 
most  important  mining  centers  of  Mexico,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  439 
miles  northwest  of  Mexico  City  (ace  map, 
Mexico,  opposite  page  3768).  Zacatecas  is 
built  over  a  vein  ot  silver  in  a  narrow  valley. 
It  has  various  educational  and  religious  edi- 
fices, a  library,  a  mint,  a  cathedral,  good  resi- 
dences and  hospitals.  The  principal  industry 
is  the  reduction  of  silver  ore;  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  's  also  important.  The  city  figured 
in  the  revolutionary  disturbaoees  during  the 
years  1912  to  1916.    Population  in  1910,  25,900. 

ZAMBEZI,  or  ZAMBESI,  zamba'ze,  the 
fourth  river  of  Africa  in  size,  surpassed  only 
by  the  Nile,  the  Niger  and  the  Congo.  It  rises 
on  the  border  between  Belgian  Congo  and 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  follows  a  winding 
fOiLrse  through  Rhodesia  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  emptying  into  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel, an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean  (see  map, 
Africa,  opposite  page  81).  The  total  length  of 
the  stream  is  about  1,650  miles;  it  has  many 
tributaries,  and  the  area  drained  is  about  500,- 
000  square  miles.  The  delta  alone  is  several 
thousand  square  miles  in  ertent. 

The  upper  course  of  the  river  lies  in  level 
land  where  the  water  supply  is  dependent  on 


equatorial  rains,  which  faJI  from  October  to 
March.  From  the  plate^  it  descends  to  a 
lower  level  by  plunging  over  Victoria  Falls 
(which  see),  a  mighty  cataract  of  greater  vol- 
ume than  Niagara.  The  gorge  below  the  falls 
is  spanned  by  a  magnificent  bridge,  the  highest 
in  the  world,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  Railway  (sec  page  1170).  The  lower  part 
of  the  river  is  navigable  for  about  4(X)  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  a  few  steamers  ply  its  waters, 
but  as  yet  the  river  is  of  little  commercial 
value  on  account  of  sand  bars,  rapids  and  shal- 
lows. It  receives  the  drainage  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
through  the  Shire  River.  The  first  European 
to  visit  the  upper  Zambezi,  David  Livingstone, 
explored  that  portion  of  the  river  in  1S54  and 
1855,  and  the  LiviTigslone  was  the  first  steamer 
placed  on  the  river  above  Victoria  Falls;  it 
was  lounched  in  1902.  Coal  is  found  below  the 
falls,  and  gold-bearing  rocks  occur  in  places 
along  the  river  banks. 

ZANESVILLE,  zaynz'vU,  Ohio,  known  lo- 
cally as  the  Clay  City,  because  of  its  extensive 
manufacture  of  pottery,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Muskingum  Couuty,  and  is  situated  southeast 
of  the  geographical  center  of  the  state,  on  the 
Muskingum  River,  at  the  point  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Licking  River.  Columbus,  the  state 
capital,  is  fifty-nine  miles  west,  and  Cleveland 
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ground,  Etrrenged  id  designs  of  almost  geo- 
metric precision.  These  stripes  ruD  all  over 
their  bodies  and  up  aod  down  their  faces,  and 
meet  diagonally  down  the  sidea  of  their  heed; 
stripes  may  appear  even  in  their  short  manes 
and  down  their  tails  to  the  tuft  of  hair. 


fly.  page 

Not  many  years  ago  zebras  roamed  the 
plains  of  Southern  Africa  in  great  herds,  but 
to^ay  they  are  much  rarer,  except  in  the 
wilder  regions  of  the  interior.  There  are  three 
well-recognized  species,  differing  slightly  from 
each  other  in  size  and  proportions,  in  color  and 
markings.  It  is  possible  to  train  zebras  to  work 
in  harness;  but  patience  is  required  to  accom- 
plish this,  for  their  wildoess  must  first  be  sub- 
dued. They  will  not  soon  become  as  gentle  as 
the  horse,  for  they  lack  the  thousands  of  years 
of  domestication  the  latter  animal  has  had. 

ZE'BU,  the  general  beast  of  burden  of  the 
Orient.  Zebus  are  gentle  and  strong,  able  to 
travel  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  very  useful  for 
plowing  and  dragning.  They  have  convex  fore- 
heads, drooping;  ears,  short,  backward-pointing 
horns  and  a  huge,  fatty  lump  on  the  shoulders. 
They  may  be  larger  than  the  Europeao  os  or 
as  small  as  a  mastiff.  The  usual  colors  are  gray 
and  cream,  although  red,  brown,  black  and 
white  zebus  arc  often  seen.  Some  white  bulls, 
called  brahmany,  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus 
and  can  roam  at  will,  eating  grain  and  vege- 
tables from  the  fields  or  bazars.  Zebus  have 
been  imported  into  Jamaica  and.  Central 
America  for  use  on  banana  plantations.  (See 
illustration,  page  419.) 

ZEBD,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Philippine 
Ishnds,  forming  part  of  the  group  between 
Luzon  and  Mindanao.  It  covers  an  area  of 
1,742  square  miles,  a  little  more  than  the  area 
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of  Rhode  Island.  The  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  level  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
sugar,  cotton,  hemp  and  rice  being  grown  in 
large  quantities.  The  capital,  Cebu,  is  the 
oldest  Spanish  settlement  and  the  second  city 
in  importance  in  the  Philippines.  In  1899  the 
island  was  occupied  by  the  Umted  States;  in 
190t  was  given  civil  government  as  a  province, 
the  first  of  the  islands  to  show  itself  poeeeBSed 
of  the  requisite  degree  of  self-control.  In  the 
cathedral  of  the  capital  is  preserved  a  cross  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Magellan  on  his  landing 
on  the  island  in  1521.  Population  of  the  island 
province,  in  1910,  592,247. 

ZEB'ULDN,  the  name  of  the  sixth  son  of 
Jacob  and  Leah,  was  given  to  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  to  a  territory  in 
Palestine.  The  territory  of  Zebulun  lay  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  and  within  this 
district  Jesus  did  most  of  His  missionary  work 
in  the  early  period  of  His  ministry. 

ZEDBEIAH,  zed  eh.' ah,  the  last  king  of 
Judah,  of  the  line  of  David.  He  broke  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  joined 
the  forces  of  Egypt  against  him,  Jerusalem 
was  captured  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  58B  b.  c, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  were  taken  captive. 
Zedekiah's  eyes  were  put  out,  hia  sons  were 
killed  in  hia  presence,  and  he  was  carried  in 
fetters  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  Two  false 
prophets  also  bore  the  name. 

ZEIS'LBR,  Fa.vnie  Bloomfield  (1860-  ), 
one  of  the  foremost  pianists  of  the  present  day, 
was  bom  in  Bielitz,  Austria,  but  nearly  all  her 
life  has  been  an  American,  In  her  second  year 
her  parents  removed  to  Chicago,  and  she  has 
since  then  made  her  home  in  that  city.  Her 
musical  ability  was  so  marked  by  the  time 
she  was  eight  years  of  age  that  she  was  placed 
under  excellent  instructors,  and  her  musical 
education  was  completed  by  five  years  of  study 
in  Vienna.  In  18S5  she  married  Sigmund  Zeis- 
ler,  a  prominent  Chicago  lawyer.  Madam 
Zeisler  has  played  before  public  audiences  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  France,  Aus- 
tria, England  and  America,  and  has  everywhere 
won  the  praise  of  the  severest  critics  for  her 
mastery  of  technique  and  her  mttrvolous  gifts 
of  interpretation.  Her  temperament  and  per- 
sonal magnetism  have  also  been  factors  in  her 
successful  career. 

ZEHSTTO,  zemst'jo,  in  Russia,  a  provincial 
or  district  legislative  body  which  has  limited 
powers  over  economic  affairs.  In  a  remote  way 
it  corresponds  to  the  legislatures  or  assemblies 
of  the  states  of  the  United  States  and  the  pro- 
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vinciat  assemblies  of  Canada,  but  its  powers  are 
imich  more  restricted.  There  ia  a  zemstvo  for 
each  elective  district  aod  for  each  province. 
Each  is  conipoaed  of  a  representative  council 
and  as  executive  board.  Most  of  the  members 
are  elected  by  the  householders  in  the  towns 
and  by  the  landed  proprietors,  but  a  few  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  governor  to  represent 
the  peasants.  The  peasants  may  nominate 
candidates,  but  the  choice  lies  with  the  gov- 
ernor, whose  decision  is  final.  This  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  date  of  tlie  revolu- 
tion of  March,  1917. 

When  the  icmstvos  were  first  established  in 
1864,  they  were  given  large  powers  over  taxa- 
tion, education,  public  health  and  other  sub- 
jects of  local  iraportancc.  In  1890,  however, 
the  relative  power  of  the  landlorils  and  no- 
bility in  the  zemstvo  was  increased,  the  total 
number  of  representatives  was  rciluced,  and 
the  peasants  instead  o!  choosing  their  repre- 
sentatives directly  could  merely  suggest  names 
from  which  the  governor  might  select  if  he 
desired  to.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
zcmstvoB  have  gradually  become  little  more 
than  servants  of  the  provincial  governors,  many 
of  them  have  done  much  good,  and  have 
worked,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  affecting  the  mass  of  Rus- 

ZEHAHA,  zcknah'na,  the  name  given  in 
India  to  that  part  of  the  house  which  is  set 
apart  for  the  women.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Persian,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish queen.  In  Bengal  the  rules  which  govern 
the  seclusion  of  women  are  very  strict,  and 
there  the  zenana  is  a  separate  building,  to  the 
rear  of  the  one  occupied  by  the  men.  It  is 
built  around  a  court,  and  upon  this  the  win- 
dows look  out.  No  glimpse  of  outside  life  is 
to  be  obtained  by  the  inmates.  In  1855  the 
Zenana  Mission  was  organised  by  the  Prot- 
estant BoisHionary  Bocieties  in  India,  and  much 
has  been  done  to  better  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  inmates  of  the  lenanas,  physically,  men- 
tally and  spiritualty.  In  Turkey  a  building 
used  for  like  purpose  is  called  a  harem  (which 
Bee). 
ZEKD-AVES'TA,  the  Bible  and  prayer 
t  used  by  the  Parsces,  a  religious  sect  of 
a  which  follows  the  Icnohings  of  Zoroaster 
Tlie  book  is  only  a  small  part  of 
sacred  writings  of  the  Zoroastrians, 
example  wc  hare  of  Iranian  lit- 
consistB  of  songs  of 
k  priestly  code  and  the  lit- 
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urgy.  The  first  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta 
was  made  in  1771  by  Anquetil-Duperron,  a 
French  Orientalist.    See  Parsegs. 

ZE'HITH,  a  term  in  astronomy  denoting 
the  point  in  the  hcav-jns  directly  over  a  per- 
son's head.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  nada, 
which  is  the  point  directly  below  one's  feet, 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth.  The  two  worda 
are  derived  from  the  Arabian  language,  the 
Arabians  having  at  one  time  been  the  world's 
most  famous  astronomers. 

Zerdlh  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  in  litera- 
ture, to  denote  the  highest  attaiiiable  point. 
Young,  in  Night  Thoughts,  aptly  employs  it 


DOn  their  zenith  r 


icli.    In  ages  they  n 


Could  hnow,  do,  covet  or  enjoy, 

ZE'nO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Citium, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  tbe 
third  century  B,  c.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  (see  Stmcism). 
After  a  shipwreck  he  is  said  to  have  settled  in 
Athens,  though  declining  citizenship  there 
through  loyalty  to  his  own  country.  Zeno  was 
first  attracted  to  the  ethics  of  the  Cynic  phi- 
losophy, then  turned  to  the  teachings  of  Stilpo, 
to  Xenocrates  and  to  Polemo.  About  310  B.c. 
be  opened  his  own  school,  the  Painted  Pwch, 
and  there  practiced  the  virtues  of  moderation 
and  contentment  and  taught  doctrines  that 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  principles  of 
the  Cynics.  His  death  was  honored  by  a  public 
burial  and  a  bronze  monument,  erected  in 
Athens,  None  of  his  writings  are  extant.  See 
CvNic  School  OF  Philosophy, 

ZENOBIA,  leno'bia,  called  the  "Queen  of 
the  East,"  was  famed  as  the  ruler  of  the  ridi 
and  splendid  ancient  city  of  Palmyra,  in  tbe 
Arabian  desert.  She  succeeded  her  husband 
Odenathus,  in  a,  d.  267,  and  was  a  woman  of 
great  virtue  as  well  as  beauty,  ruling  with  wis- 
dom and  tolerance.  Her  chief  adviser  vu 
Longimus,  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopher 
and  teacher.  King  Odenathus  had  pledged  the 
loyalty  of  Palmyra  to  Rome,  but  Zenobia  »■ 
pired  to  rule  over  an  independent  kingdom  and 
she  freed  large  Asiatic  posaessions  from  Romin 
domination.  She  successfully  resisted  the 
armies  of  two  emperors,  but  was  defeated  hy 
AureUan  in  272,  and  was  taken  to  Rome  to 
grace  the  victor's  triumph.  Her  d^ty,  bow- 
ever,  so  impressed  Aurelian  that  he  gave  her  > 
villa  on  the  Tiber,  where  she  lived  with  ber 
daughters,  who  made  noble   m^rriagea.    Her 
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descendants  were  prominent  figures  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  capital  for  two  hundred  years. 
Palmyra,  having  revolted  a  second  time  against 
Aurelian,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  never 
restored.    See  Palmyra. 

ZEPHANIAH,  zefard'ah,  a  Hebrew  prophet 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Minor  Prophets.  Presumably  he  lived 
and  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Josiah  in  Judah, 
but  not  even  that  much  can  be  told  of  him 
with  certainty.  His  little  book,  containing  only 
three  chapters  in  all,  pronounces  a  doom  on  the 
world,  and  especially  on  Judah,  for  its  idolatry, 
but  closes  with  a  more  cheerful  strain  as  the 
author  sees  beyond  the  punishment  the  happy 
state  of  those  who  have  been  purified  and  re- 
united with  God. 

ZEPPELIN,  tsepeleen',  Ferdinand,  Count 
von  (1838-1917),  a  German  inventor,  one  of  the 
foremost  aeronauts  of  the  world  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  was  bom  at 
Constance,  Baden.  After  serving  as  an  oflBcer 
of  cavalry  in  the  Franco-German  war,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
was  joined  to  the  suite  of  the  king  of  Wiirt- 
temberg.  His  early  experiments  with  a  diri- 
gible balloon  were  successful,  and  in  1892  he 
made  his  first  safe  flight  from  Bern  to  Lu- 
cerne. The  Zeppelin  airship,  in  several  models 
differing  but  slightly,  has  been  used  extensively 
for  passenger  service  since  1910.  Repeated 
experiments  further  perfected  Zeppelin's  skill, 
and  in  1913  the  seventeenth  airship  he  had  con- 
structed, called  the  Saxon,  made  a  trip  from 
Baden-Baden  to  Vienna  in  about  half  the  time 
required  for  the  journey  by  train.  The  Saxon, 
carrying  twenty-four  passengers,  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  435  miles  in  eight  hours.  The  Zeppe^ 
lin  L-ll  was  constructed  with  the  purpose  of 
making  an  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean  from 
Europe  to  America.  On  October  17,  1913,  it 
was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  mid-air,  en- 
tailing the  loss  of  the  ship's  entire  company, 
twenty-eight  men. 

Upon  the  Zeppelin  airship  the  Germanic 
powers  expected  to  accomplish  great  aerial 
enterprises  in  the  War  of  the  Nations,  in  long- 
distance trips  to  enemy  countries  on  bombing 
expeditions  and  as  naval  scouts  and  convoys. 
While  many  of  these  expectations  were  real- 
ized, it  was  apparent  late  in  1916  that  smaller, 
fleeter  aircraft  of  the  monoplane  and  biplane 
type  were  better  adapted  to  almost  all  kinds  of 
warfare,  and  the  aged  inventor  died  in  the 
knowledge  that  successful  conquest  with  his 
mar\'elous  invention  was  impossible. 


For  extended  description  of  Count  Zeppelin's 
invention,  see  Flying  Machine,  pagef  2239-2240. 
Consult  Heame's  Zeppelins  and  Supcr-Zeppelina, 

ZE'RO,  as  used  by  the  mathematician, 
represents  nothing  considered  as  a  quantity.  It 
denotes,  in  other  words,  the  entire  absence  of 
a  given  quantity  and  is  indicated  by  the  sym- 
bol 0.  In  measurements,  the  zero  of  a  scale  is 
the  starting  point  from  which  measurements 
are  made.  The  zero  found  on  the  scale  of  the 
thermometer,  it  should  be  noted,  is  a  little  mis- 
leading. One  might  suppose  that  a  body  hav- 
ing 0  temperature  had  no  heat ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  Zero  on  the  centigrade  thermometer 
marks  the  freezing  point  of  water,  but  scientists 
believe,  from  experiments  conducted  with  gases, 
that  a  body  absolutely  without  heat  would  have 
a  temperature  of  about  273°  below  0  on  the 
centigrade  scale. 

ZEUS,  zvse.    See  Jupiter. 

ZEUXIS,  zuke'sk,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter 
who  flourished  from  about  420  b.  c.  to  near  the 
end  of  the  century.  He  was  bom  at  Heraclea, 
and  but  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  excelled 
in  the  management  of  light  and  shade,  and  his 
art  brought  him  great  wealth  as  well  as  fame. 
So  conscious  was  he  of  the  value  of  his  pic- 
tures that  he  preferred  to  present  them  to  the 
cities  expressing  a  desire  for  them,  as  he  be- 
lieved that  no  money  could  adequately  pay  for 
them.  Among  the  most  famous  of  his  works 
are  Zeus  Enthroned;  Helen,  painted  for  the 
city  of  Crotona;  The  Infant  Hercules  Stranr 
gling  the  Serpents,  and  Pan.  Zeuxis  lived  at  the 
same  time  as  a  rival  artist,  Parrhasius  (which 
see). 

ZINC,  zink,  or  SPELTER,  a  white  metal 
with  a  bluish-gray  tint.  In  appearance  zinc 
resembles  lead,  but  it  is  much  harder.  It  is 
seven  times  heavier  than  water,  and  is  so  hard 
that  a  flle  acts  upon  it  with  difficulty.  How- 
ever, if  heated  to  250®  or  300®  it  softens  and 
can  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  into 
wire.  It  melts  at  773®.  When  slowly  cooled  it 
crystallizes  in  four-  or  six-sided  prisms.  When 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  air  it  bums 
with  a  white  light,  forming  a  white  powder — 
zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  always  occurs  in  ores.  The  most  impor- 
tant ores  include  the  sulphide,  or  sphalerite; 
the  carbonate,  or  smithsonite;  the  hydrate  sili- 
cate, or  calamine;  the  oxide,  or  zincite.  Sphal- 
erite, or  zinc  blend,  is  the  ore  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  zinc  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained. Zinc  ores  are  found  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  New 
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the  momiDg,  extending  upward  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun.  The  light  is  brightest  near  the 
sun,  and  it  ehadea  off  by  aimoat  imperceptible 
gradations.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
this  light  was  never  visible  except  in  or  near 
the  iodiac,  and  to  this  supposition  the  name  is 
due.  It  is  admitted  that  the  light  proceeds 
from  a  region  surrounding  the  sun,  but  the 
actual  cause  of  such  light  is  still  a  matter  un- 
settled by  astronomers. 

ZO'LA,  in  French  iotah',  Emii^  Edouabd 
Chables  Antoinb  (1840-1902),  a  French  novel- 
ist, was  bom  at  Paris,  and  educated  at  Aix, 
Paris  and  Marseilles.  Between  1859  and  1862 
he  was  in  extreme  poverty,  and  several  times 


to 
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cept  a  position  as 
a  clerk  at  the 
equivalent  of  five 
dollars  a  week  in 
a  Paris  publish- 
ing   house. 


ivhile 


th 


work  he  began  to 
write.  His  first 
book.  Tales  by 
...  J  EMILE  ZOLA 

Ntnon,    appeared 

in  1364  and  met  with  so  little  success  that  Zola 
almost  despaired  of  making  any  headway  in 
literature.  In  1866,  however,  he  bravely  gave 
up  his  work  as  a  clerk  to  risk  writing  for  a  liv- 
ing, and  the  next  year  hia  strong,  stirring,  but 
rather  morbid,  novel,  Therese  Raquin,  won  hira 
fame  and  fortune.  Like  so  many  of  his  books, 
it  dealt  with  the  sordid  and  sinful  life  of  the 
underworld  of  Paris. 
*  He  next  undertook  a  truly  immense  task  in 
telling  in  several  volumes  the  story  of  an 
imaginary  Parisian  family  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  determined  to 
show  in  detail  and  with  unsparing  realism  how 
some  of  the  family  rose  and  how  others  sank, 
and  throughout  the  series  the  world  should  be 
given  such  pictures  of  life  in  Paris  as  had  never 
before  been  known.  The  entire  work  is  known 
08  The  Chronicles  of  the  Rougoti'Macqaarl 
Fanaly,  and  opens  with  a  novel  entitled  The 
FoTlunc  oj  Rougon.  Others  in  the  masleriy 
series  are  The  Curcc,  The  Conquest  of  Plas- 
sans.  The  Abbe  MourH  and  Hix  Excellency, 
Eugene  Rougon.  The  entire  chronicle  can  be 
compared  only  with  another  masterly  French 
•Mies,   The   Human   Comedy,   by   Balzac.     In 
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1877  Zola  wrote  The  Dram  Shop,  a  novel  which 
so  vividly  described  the  consequences  of  drunk- 
enness that  all  Europe  was  stirred  by  it.  This 
was  followed  by  such  gloomy  but  powerful 
stories  as  Nana;  Paris,  dealing  with  the  hidden 
life  of  the  Parisian  population;  Labor,  diacu»- 
ing  the  problems  of  the  hand  worker,  and  Romt, 
dealing  with  the  Church. 

Estimate  of  HU  Work.  Zola  must  ever  be 
considered  one  of  the  keenest  obsen-em  in  the 
world's  ranks  of  writers;  he  seemed  to  know 
every  phase  of  life  and  every  motive  back  of  a 
good  or  evil  deed.  He  preferred  to  deal  with 
the  less  noble  qualities  of  men,  their  greed, 
their  temper  and  their  lust,  and  with  such 
themes  his  stories  sweep  onward  with  a  gloomy 
power  like  that  of  a  dark,  deep  river.  The 
usual  lightness  and  daintiness  of  French  au- 
thors he  did  not  possess;  the  subjects  are  often 
too  horrible  for  any  fanciful  playing  with  style. 
His  chief  defect  is  that  he  chose  only  one  side 
of  life  to  describe,  the  side  found  in  the  daiker 
recesses  of  a  great  city;  but  the  fact  remajos 
that  what  he  tells  about  really  exists  as  he  pic- 
tured it. 

Champion  of  Dreyftu.  In  Januaiy,  1898, 
Zola  took  an  important  part  in  the  defense  of 
Captain  Dreyfus,  a  French  Jew  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  selling  military  secrets  to  Gennany. 
The  novelist  published  a  terrific  denunciatioo 
of  French  government  officials,  entitled  /  Ae- 
cvse,  and  late  in  1898  he  was  forced  to  flee  to 
England.  The  brave  letter  had  much  to  do 
with  freeing  Dreyfus  in  June,  1899,  after  whid) 
event  Zola  returned  to  Paris.  He  lived  in  thiit 
city  until  hia  death,  on  September  29,  1902, 
which  was  caused  by  fumes  from  a  defective 
flue  in  his  bedroom.  He  was  given  a  puUic 
funeral  by  the  French  government,  and  tbe 
famous  French  author,  Anatole  France,  de- 
livered at  his  grave  one  of  the  most  eloquMl 
orations  of  modem  times. 

Consult  Halthews'  French  DramatM*  0/  tM 
Sineteenth  Centary;  Vlietell<r'B  WUk  Zof  *• 
Enoland. 

ZOLLVEKEIN,  UohVferin,  the  Germw 
word  for  cuetoma  union,  a  term  applied  to  the 
commercial  union  between  Prussia  and  iJie 
other  states  of  Germany  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  political  union  we  know  to-day  " 
the  German  Empire. 

At  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Ger- 
many was  nothing  more  than  a  collection  d 
little  states,  each  one  gloiying  in  its  ind** 
pendence  and  striving  to  build  up  its  own  petV 
power  without  regard  to  national  unity.  IdM^ 
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state  trade,  as  well  as  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  was  made  difficult  and  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  each  state  had  its  own  tariff 
system.  Goods  crossing  the  country  would 
have  to  pay  tolls  every  few  leagues  as  the 
different  state  barriers  were  reached,  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  uniformity  in  the  scale  of 
duties.  This  not  only  meant  constant  annoy- 
ance, but  encouraged  smuggling  and  hindered 
commercial  growth. 

Finally,  in  1818,  Prussia — ^the  strongest  of  the 
German  states — passed  a  law  abolishing  inter- 
nal customs  entirely,  and  establishing  a  com- 
mon tariff  to  be  collected  only  at  the  general 
frontier  and  divided  among  the  states  of  the 
kingdom  in  proportion  to  population.    Prussia 


the  Empire  was  to  be  included  in  the  Zoll- 
verein,  with  the  exception  of  the  "free  ports'* 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  but  in  1888  they,  too, 
were  added,  excepting  certain  parts  of  Ham- 
burg. 

ZONE,  zohn,  a  subdivision  of  the  earth's 
surface,  particularly  one  of  the  five  great  cli- 
matic belts  bounded  by  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  torrid 
zone,  which  extends  to  23°  30'  each  side  of 
the  equator,  its  northern  boundary  being 
known  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  its  south- 
em  boundary  as  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The 
most  densely-populated  belts  are  the  north  and 
south  temperate  zones,  which  are  forty-three 
degrees  in  width  and  which  extend  from  the 
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At  left,  the  solar  zones ;  at  rigrht,  the  climatic  zones. 


invited  the  other  states  to  adopt  the  same 
policy,  and  a  number  of  them  made  compacts 
among  themselves,  resulting  in  the  North  Ger- 
man, the  South  German  and  the  Middle  Ger- 
man unions.  In  1834  Prussia  went  still  further 
and  merged  these  three  smaller  unions  into 
the  great  Zollverein  which  did  so  much  to 
unify  Germany.  There  was  some  opposition, 
largely  from  Austria  and  other  states  jealous  of 
Prussia's  growing  power,  but  little  by  little  the 
remaining  states  were  drawn  into  the  Zoll- 
verein, attracted  by  the  great  benefits  of  free 
trade.  By  1866  it  included  practically  all  of 
the  Germanic  states  except  Austria,  and  began 
making  commercial  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries. When  the  German  Empire  was  estab- 
lished in  1871,  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War,  its  constitution  provided  that  all  of 


tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  to  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  circles,  respectively.  The  two 
frigid  zones  are  twenty-three  and  one-half  de- 
grees in  width,  the  north  frigid  zone  extending 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  North  Pole  and 
the  south  frigid  zone  from  the  Antarctic  Circle 
to  the  South  Pole.  They  are  regions  of  eternal 
ice  and  snow,  and  very  near  the  poles  their 
year  consists  of  but  one  night  and  one  day, 
each  six  months  in  length.  In  the  temperate 
zones,  as  one  approaches  the  torrid  realm,  the 
days  and  nights  during  summer  and  winter  be- 
come more  nearly  equal,  and  at  the  equator 
each  consists  of  twelve  hours.  Although  defi- 
nite circles  determined  by  astronomical  condi- 
tions bound  these  zones,  in  temperature  each 
merges  gradually  into  the  adjoining  division, 
and  no  distinct  climatic  boundary  exists. 
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The  winds  of  the  earth  are  similarly  divided 
into  zones  (see  chart),  and  there  arc  distinct 
realms  o(  plant  and  animal  life  bounded  by 
barriers  of  mountains  and  seas  and  conditions 
of  climate. 

On  the  basis  of  plant  life  the  earth's  .surface 
is  divided  into  the  tropical  eodc,  extending 
each  side  of  the  equator  to  the  limit  of  frost,  a 
region  of  tall,  large-leaved  planta  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  except  in  the  deserta;  the  temperate 
zones,  lying  between  the  limits  of  trees  and 
frosts;  the  arctic  eones,  where  there  are  no  trees 
and  little  vegetation ;  the  mouDtein  soncs, 
characterized  by  low-growing  plants  with  pro- 
portionally large  roots;  and  the  water  Jione. 

The  animal  zones  include  the  arctic  realm, 
characterized  by  few  species  of  fish,  mammala 
and  insects  and  totally  lacking  in  reptiles;  the 
north  temperate  realm,  which  is  subdivided 
into  continental  regions;  the  South  American 
realm ;  the  Indo-African  realm,  including  a 
large  part  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  India,  the 
southern  part  of  Asia  and  the  near-by  islands; 
the  Leraurian  zone,  comprising  Madagascar 
alone  and  distinguished  by  many  species  of 
lemur;  the  Australian  realm,  including  Aus- 
traJin  and  the  neighboring  islands,  where  the 
great  part  of  the  animals  are  marsupials  and 
parrots.  The  sea  is  also  divided  into  zones 
with  respect  to  iU  animal  life:  the  littoral 
fiskfs  are  those  living  near  the  shore;  the  pe- 
lagic  fUhca  inhabit  the  surface  waters  of  the 
open  seas;  the  bassaiian  jixkea  are  the  simple 
forms  of  the  deep  sea.  e.BJ". 

ZOOLOGICAL,  zooloj'ikal,  GARDEN,  an 
enclosure  or  a  park  where  collections  of  live 
animals  are  kept  for  study  and  tor  exhibition. 
The  animals  are  scientifically  cared  for,  and 
many  arc  provided  with'  large,  outdoor  cages, 
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where,  so  far  as  possible,  they  may  live  under 
natural  conditions.  The  first  collection  of 
animals  made  for  scientific  study  was  that  of 
the  Jardin  dea  Plantes,  established  at  Paris  in 
1804.  Owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  wild  life 
and  man's  growing  desire  to  learn  more  of  ani- 
mals, these  institutions  have  been  est^lished 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. . 

Among  the  leading  zoological  gardens  in  the 
United  States  arc  the  gardens  in  Philadelphia 
and  Cincinnati,  and  that  in  Bronx  Park,  New 
York  City,  which  is  partly  maintained  by  tbe 
city.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  conipiete 
zoological  park  in  America ;  although  con- 
trolled by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society, 
the  city  has  given  the  site,  buildings,  improve- 
ments, water  and  police  service,  and  provides 
an  annual  fund  for  its  maintenance.  The  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  esUblished  in  1889  at 
Washington  is  maintained  by  Congress,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
It  was  given  a  fund  of  1100,000  in  1915. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  municipal  "zoos," 
are  maintained  for  free  exhibition,  the  largest 
being  those  at  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago;  Hi^- 
land  Park,  Pittsburgh;  Forest  Park,  Saint 
Louis;  Belle  Isle,  Detroit,  and  Golden  Gale 
Park,  San  Francisco,  In  the  cities  of  Otlawi, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto  and  in  Stanley 
Park,  Vancouver,  similar  collections  arc  main- 
taincd,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  Do- 
minion there  are  lai^e  buffalo  parks,  such  u 
that  at  Wainwright.  In  nearly  every  great  citr 
of  Europe  there  is  o  zotilogical  garden,  and 
large  institutions  of  this  kind  are  maintained  ia 
Tokyo,  Calctitta.  Bombay,  Melbourne,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Consult  Haicenbock's  BratU  and  Men;  Velvli'i 
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OOLOGY,  zooVoji.     The  Rreaf  fer\-  zoiilopica!    parks,    or   "zoos."   where    wild  «l 

man  in  furnishing  him  food  umwual  specimens  are  exhibited,  are  ihronpJ 

ithing,  in  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  by  people  of  all  ages,  and  the  interest  in<J»- 

and   companions   has   made  mestic  animals  is  seen  in  the  study  given  i* 

objects    of    universal    interest.     Public  their  care  and  in  the  organizatJoa  of  biinW*. 
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societies  for  their  protection.  This  interest 
becomes  even  keener  when  we  learn  that  a 
close  relationship  exists  between  animals  and 
man.  The  study  of  the  habits,  structure  and 
relationship  of  animals  and  their  distribution 
over  the  earth  has  developed  into  a  science, 
known  as  zoology.  The  name  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words  meaning  ardmaU  and  account. 

Relationship.  Zoology  is  associated  with 
botany  in  one  great  science,  called  biology, 
which  embraces  the  study  of  all  living  things. 
It  seems  a  simple  matter  to  distinguish  animal 
from  plant  life  when  we  pass  through  a  wood- 
land filled  with  plants  of  many  kinds  and  ob- 
serve the  squirrels  and  birds  chattering  in  the 
trees,  butterflies  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  rabbits  and  toads  hopping  across  our  path; 
but  the  simplest  animals  and  plants  possess  so 
many  characteristics  of  both  forms  of  life  that 
it  is  diflScult  if  not  impossible  to  tell  which  is 
plant  and  which  is  animal. 

An  even  closer  relationship  than  this  exists 
between  all  animals.  Man  and  the  horse  which 
bears  his  burden,  the  sheep,  cattle,  fish  and 
birds  which  furnish  him  food,  the  insects  which 
hide  in  the  flowers  of  his  garden— all  the  won- 
derful forms  of  animal  life  are  descended  from 
one  simple  (H'ganism. 

How  Animals  Survive.  The  animals  living 
to-day  are  the  descendants  of  the  hardiest  of 
their  species,  which  were  so  adjusted  to  the 
conditions  of  life  about  them  that  they  were 
able  to  survive  in  the  war  with  famine  and 
death.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  geography  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  live;  they  are  fitted  to  procure  food;  to 
maintain  themselves  among  rival  animals,  and 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  young.  The 
divergence  of  species  and  classes  is  due  to  their 
adaptation  to  different  environments,  to 
heredity  and  to  the  survival  of  only  the  fittest 
species. 

For  self-protection  animals  are  equipped  with 
various  weapons — thorns,  venom,  claws,  etc.— or 
they  possess  coats  harmoniising  in  color  with 
their  surroundings,  such  as  the  white  fur  of  the 
polar  bear  and  arctic  wolf,  the  spotted  coat  of 
the  tiger,  the  changing  color  of  the  chameleon 
and  of  numerous  small  animals,  birds,  fish  and 
insects.  The  greatest  adaptation  in  appearance 
occurs  among  insects.  Some,  such  as  the  dead- 
leaf  butterfly  and  the  green-leaf  insect,  are 
similar  in  shape,  as  well  as  in  color,  to  the 
object  upon  which  they  live.  Other  species, 
which  have  no  natural  means  of  protection, 
mimic  in  color  the  more  dangerous  varieties  of 
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their  kind,  the  mimicry  being  the  result  of  a 
gradual  development  through  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestors. 

As  a  means  of  protecticm,  animals  are  also 
provided  with  special  senses  and  instincts  which 
are  developed  to  different  degrees  of  keenness 
in  various  classes. 

Division  of  the  Animal  World.  The  great 
animal  kingdom  is  divided  according  to  general 
structure  into  the  following  subkingdoms : 

The  protogoa  ("first  animals"),  such  as  the 
amoeba,  the  radlolarla  and  the  infusoria. 

The  ooelenterata  (animals  having:  hollow  In- 
testines), such  as  the  Jellyfish,  coral  and  polyp. 

The  echinoderms  (spiny-skinned  animals), 
among:  which  are  the  starfish,  the  sea  urchin  and 
the  sea  cucumber. 

The  vermes,  or  worms,  limbless,  creeping:  forms, 
like  the  earthworm. 

The  molluaka  (soft-bodied  animals),  including 
the  oyster,  snail,  cuttlefish  and  the  like. 

The  arthropoda  (jointed-foot  animals),  such  as 
the  spider,  lobster,  centipede  and  innumerable 
forms  of  insects. 

The  vertebratea  (backboned  animals).  Includ- 
ing man  and  the  other  mammals ;  birds,  amphibi- 
ans, fish  and  reptiles. 

These  subkingdoms  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  certain  physical  distinctions,  such 
as  hair,  feathers,  scales,  etc.,  and  each  class  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  orders,  which  include 
various  families.  The  latter  division,  as,  few 
example,  the  cat  family,  includes  many  genera 
(plural  of  genus)  t  such  as  the  lion,  the  Ijrnx  and 
the  domestic  cat,  and  each  genus  embraces 
many  species.    See  Classification. 

History.  With  childish  delight  and  cre- 
dulity, the  ancients  treasured  legends  of  strange 
animals  of  distant  lands  and  the  deep  seas,  and 
in  fable  they  attributed  marvelous  characteris- 
tics to  them.  Many  of  the  tales  of  tins  legend- 
ary period  were  later  confirmed  by  travelers 
and  navigators,  who  brought  back  from  their 
journeys  specimens  which  proved  their  reports. 
These  early  collectors  founded  the  ancient 
study  of  zoology,  which  was  merely  a  descrip- 
tion of  different  animals  which  were  thought  to 
be  entirely  unrelated. 

The  earliest  scientific  investigator  into  ani- 
mal life  was  the  Greek  philosopher  Aristotle, 
who  lived  350  years  before  Christ.  He  dis- 
sected various  animals  and  made  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  known  species.  Until  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  knowledge  of  animal  structure 
went  no  deeper  than  the  views  of  Aristotle,  but 
in  the  new  age,  when  the  whole  civilized  world 
had  awakened  to  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration, the  scientific  development  of  zo- 
ology began.    The  inquiry  into  the  relation  of 
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man  to  the  higher  animals  was  started  in  the 
medical  schools  in  the  study  of  anatomy.  The 
discovery  of  the  microscope  at  the  end  of  the 
century  made  possible  the  great  advance  of 
the  next  hundred  years,  which  culminated  in 
the  eighteenth  century  in  the  work  of  Linne 
(which  see),  who  made  the  first  systematic 
classification  of  species. 

Among  the  many  scientists  who  contributed 
important  discoveries  to  zoology  only  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent  can  here  be  mentioned. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Lamarck 
regrouped  the  animals  and  made  the  distinction 
between  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  and 
Cuvier,  by  showing  that  the  parts  of  different 
animals  were  fundamentally  the  same,  firmly 
established  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy. 
The  perfection  of  the  microscope  at  this  time 
revealed  that  animal  bodies  are  composed  of 
cells  of  living  matter,  called  protoplasm,  and 
that  all  organisms  begin  their  existence  as  a 
single  cell  in  the  egg. 

The  last  element  of  mystery  was  banished 
from  the  science  of  zoology  when  Charles  Dar- 
win, in  1859,  published  his  theory  of  organic 
evolution — the  theory  that  all  animals  have 
developed  from  the  same  primitive  form,  the 
different  types  being  due  to  modifications 
caused  by  adaptation  to  environment,  heredity, 
and  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  discoveries 
of  many  new  animal  forms  and  relationships 
made  since  that  time  have  further  strengthened 
Darwin's  theory.  sa j. 

Consult  Locy's  BioVogy  and  Ita  Makera;  Lan- 
kester's  Treatise  on  Zoblogy;  Shipley  and  Mac- 
Bride's  Zoology. 

t 

Related  Subjects.  Thd  following  list  of  arti- 
cles in  these  volumes  dealing  with  zoological  sub- 
jects includes  only  those  which  cover  the  more 
general  phases  of  the  subject  The  forms  of 
animal  life  described  are  too  numerous  to  be 
listed  here,  but  if  the  reader  will  consult  the 
indexes  given  with  many  of  the  following  articles 
he  will  find  all  the  important  animals  listed  and 
classified : 

Amphibians  (with  list)    Entomology 


Animal  (with  list) 
Arachnida  (with  list) 
Arthropoda  (with  list) 
Batrachla 
Bird  (with  list) 
Carnivorous  Animals 

(with  list) 
Cephalopoda 
Cetaoea  (with  list) 
>tera 


Feathers 
Fish  (with  list) 
Hemiptera  (with  list) 
Hibernation 
Horn 
Infusoria 
Insect  (with  list) 
Insectivora 

Invertebrates  (with  list) 
Larva 
Lepidoptera 
list)    Mammals  (with  list) 
list)  Marsupials  (with  list) 
Metamorphosis 
Molluskfl  (wjth  list) 


Molting 
Myrlapoda 
Neuroptera 
Ornithology 
Orthoptera  (with  list) 
Primates  (with  list) 
Protective  Coloration 
Protozoa  (with  list) 
Radiolarla 
Reptiles  (with  list) 


Rodents  (with  list) 

Ruminants 

Scales 

Shell 

Ungulates  (with  list) 

Vertebrates  (with  Unt) 

Vortlcella 

Worms  (with  list) 

Zoological  Garden 
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Cell  Elvolution 

Classification  LAmarck.  Jean  Baptiste 

(?uvler  Linne,  or  Linnaeus 

Darwin,  Charles  Protoplasm 

ZORN,  Uohm,  Anders  Lbonhard  (186(^  ), 
a  Swedish  painter  and  etcher,  bom  at  Mora, 
of  peasant  parents.  He  studied  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  in  Stockholm,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  of  age  had  earned  enough  by  por- 
trait painting  to  enable  him  to  travel  in  Italy, 
Spain  and  England.  For  a  time  he  lived  in 
London,  learning  there  the  art  of  etching,  and 
in  1889  he  removed  to  Paris.  His  success  has 
been  constant,  whether  he  attempts  x>ortraits 
or  landscape,  marine  or  genre  paintings,  and 
he  has  received  several  medals.  Almost  all  of 
the  Swedish  royal  family  have  been  painted  by 
him.  His  best  known  paintings  include  Imk 
Maidens,  Italian  Street  Scene,  Summer  tn 
Sweden  and  A  toast, 

Zom  ranks  with  the  greatest  etchers  of  all 
time — with  Rembrandt,  Mexyon  and  Whistler. 
Some  of  his  etchings  are  copies  of  his  own 
paintings,  but  more  of  them  are  (Miginal.  His 
portrait  etchings  alone  make  him  a  great  artist 
— they  include  sketches  of  Ernest  Renan,  Au- 
guste  Rodin,  Grover  Cleveland,  John  Hay, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  H.  Taft. 

ZOROASTER,  zoroaa'ter,  a  Persian  re- 
former and  teacher,  the  founder  of  an  ancient 
religion,  whose  origin  and  life  are  veiled  in  the 
dim  light  of  early  ages.  History  cannot  fix  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death;  in  fact,  an- 
cient records  speak  of  several  philosophers,  of 
different  nationalities,  all  known  by  this  name. 
But  the  great  teacher  probably  was  a  native 
of  Bactria,  one  of  the  provinces  of  ancient 
Persia.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  also  a 
mooted  point,  ranging  from  2400  to  600  B.C. 
A  number  of  eminent  scholars  assert  that  he 
could  not  have  lived  at  a  date  later  than  1000 
B.C.;  others  equally  well  informed  think  the 
Zend-A vestas,  containing  his  teachings,  are  not, 
at  most,  earlier  than  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
Probably  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
which  are  most  relied  on  by  sdiolais  are  060- 
585  B.C. 
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Evoy  religion  that  has  influenced  the  world 
has  centered  around  an  individual,  but  indi- 
viduals have  not  created  religious  systems. 
Their  task  has  always  been  to  simplify,  arrange 
and  spiritualize  a  confused  mass  of  earlier 
teachings. 

Zoroastrianism.  The  ancient  religion  of  the 
Persians  was  Maxdaism;  the  reforms  and  spir- 
itualized teachings  imparted  by  Zoroaster  and 
his  followers  changed  it  to  Zoroastrianism.  All 
nature  seemed  to  the  ancient  Persians  to  teach 
dualism.  There  is  cold  and  heat;  light  and 
darkness :  hence,  )Uso  good  and  evil.  Zoroaster 
taught  that  all  forms  of  life  and  all  forms  of 
creation  are  the  resultant  of  two  principles, 
forces  or  tendencies;  their  names,  as  given  in 
the  Zend-Avesta,  are  simply  better  principlea 
and  the  wone  one,  but  these  principles  soon 
become  personalized  as  Ahura  Mazda  and 
Angra  Mainyu,  and  later  still  as  Ormazd  and 
Ahriinan.  The  practical  consequence  of  this 
belief  was  a  division  of  everything  between 
these  two  principles;  all  supernatural  powers 
were  ranged  on  the  side  of  good  or  evil.  The 
great  duty  of  man  in  this  Hfe  is  to  choose  the 
Better  Way,  ''as  to  thought,  as  to  word,  and  as 
to  deed."  But  these  teachings  were  too  re- 
fined for  the  mass  of  the  peot>le,  and  ancient 
polytheism  resumed  its  sway. 

There  are  striking  resemblances  in  ancient 
beliefs  as  well  as  wide  differences,  and  there 
are  parallels  with  some  of  the  teachings  of 
more  modem  religions.  Zoroastrianism  taught 
that  there  were  abodes  of  the  blest  and  the 
wicked  after  death;  the  House  of  Hymns  cor- 
responded to  the  Christian  heaven,  while  the 
House  of  Destruction  was  tLe  Zoroastrian  hell. 
Between  the  two  the  Judge,  or  Gatherer,  stood 
and  separated  the  righteous  from  the  wicked. 
The  teachings  of  this  religion  prophesied  the 
coming,  at  an  uncertain  day,  of  a  Savior  (Sa- 
oshyant)  and  the  approach  of  a  final  judgment 
upon  all  men.  a.mcc. 

Consult  Jackson's  Zoro€iateri  the  Prophet  of 
Ancient  Iran;  Tiele's  The  Reliffion  of  the  Iranian 
Peoples. 

ZOUAVES,  zooakvz',  a  body  of  troops  in 
the  French  army,  deriving  the  name  from  ♦iie 
Zouaoua  tribes  of  Kabyles  of  Algeria,  from 
whom  they  were  first  recruited  in  1830.  When 
first  raised  the  Zouaves  consisted  of  two  bat- 
talions composed  of  an  equal  number  of  French 
and  natives.  It  was  found  undesirable  to  con- 
tinue this  formation  and  the  races  were  sepa- 
rated, the  French  portion  continuing,  however, 
to  wear  the  native  dress  they  had  adopted. 


The  native  Algerian  contingents  are  known  as 
Twrcos,  The  Zouaves  now  in  the  French  army 
consist  of  four  regiments  of  five  battalions  each 
and  are  considered  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of 
infantxy  in  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  the  Zouave  uniform  be- 
came popular  during  the  War  of  Secession,  the 
Ellsworth  Zouaves  and  the  New  York  Fire 
Zouaves  being  conspicuous  for  bravery. 

ZUIDER  ZSS,  or  ZUYDER  ZEE,  ti'der  ze', 
a  gulf  projecting  into  the  Netherlands  and 
separated  from  the  North  Sea  by  a  chain  of 
islands.  Originally  the  Zuider  Zee  was  a  lake 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  feni^  and  marsh  lands ; 
it  acquired  its  present  character  as  a  result  of 
inundation  occurring  from  the  twdfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  extremely  fallow, 
having  an  average  depth  of  from  ten  to  forty 
feet.  Its  greatest  length,  which  is  from  north 
to  south,  is  eighty-five  miles;  it  has  a  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  forty-five  miles  and  an  area 
of  a  little  over  2,000  square  miles. 

ZULULAND,  zoo' loo  land,  a  territory  of 
Africa,  forming  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
Province  of  Natal,  in  the  Union  of  Soilth 
Africa.  It  covers  an  area  of  approximatiely 
10,450  square  miles,  stretching  from  the  lower 
Tugela  River  to  the  boundaries  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
230,000,  of  whom  only  about  1,700  are  white. 

The  Zulus  have  long  been  noted  as  fierce 
warriors,  which  fact  has  brought  them  often 
into  prominence  and  made  them  better  known 
to  the  world  than  any  other  black  tribes  of  the 
''Dark  Continent.''  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  they  overran  great  portions  of  South 
Africa,  and  have  been  until  comparatively 
recent  years  bitter  opponents  of  the  Boers,  who 
inflicted  terrible  defeats  on  the  Zulu  hordes, 
though  outnumbered  by  nearly  twenty  to  onie. 
The  Zulus,  part  of  the  original  African  Bantu 
stock,  reside  in  kraaU,  or  villages,  which  they 
build  as  circular  enclosures,  with  a  second  innet 
ring  fence,  forming  a  cattle  pen.  Ovieir  (Bach 
kraal  was  formerly  a  head  man  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  was 
himself  responsible  to  the  king.  The  highest 
authority  is  now  exercised  by  a  resident  Britiish 
commissioner.  The  last  Zulu  king  was  Dini- 
zulu,  son  of  the  famous  Cetewayo,  whose  royal 
kraal  was  at  Ulunde,  where  he  was  crushed 
after  severe  fighting  in  1879.  The  Zulu  power 
was  .broken,  but  Dinizulu  continued  to  incite 
the  natives  against  Boers  and  British,  and  he 
was  eventually  banished.  Zululand  was  an- 
nexed to  Natal  in  1807. 
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Zulus  are  noted  for  their  fine  stature  and  for 
their  high  moral  code.  Under  despotic  rulers  in 
the  nineteenth  century  immorality  was  punish- 
able by  death,  but  the  abandonment  of  mili- 
taiy  organization  has  tended  to  lower  the 
moral  and  military  standard.  The  climate  of 
the  region  occupied  by  them  is  fairly  healthful, 
but  is  subject  to  contrasts  of  heat  during  the 
day  and  to  severe  cold  at  night.  Well-made 
roads  provide  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion, and  there  is  fairly  good  anchorage  for 
vessels  at  Port  Dumford,  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

ZULUS,  zoo'looz,  the  inhabitants  of  Zulu- 
land,  a  territory  ii^Bouth  Africa.  These  people 
are  described  under  the  heading  Zululand. 

ZUNIy  zoo'nyee,  the  popular  name  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  tribe  of  Pueblo  In- 
dians (see  Pueblo).  They  live  in  a  single  per- 
manent pueblo,  or  village,  situated  in  New 
Mexico,  and  known  as  Zufii.  In  summer  the 
tribe  also  occupies  the  three  neighboring  vil- 
lages of  Pesca&o,  Nutria  and  Ojo  Caliente.  The 
Zufii  Indians  have  lived  in  the  same  narrow 
valley  for  many  centuries;  the  Spanish  invad- 
ers found  them  there  when  they  came  in  1539, 
and  the  Zufiis  have  not  left  the  place  since. 
They  are  a  self-supporting  people,  cultivating 
the  ground,  and  raising  small  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  donkeys. 

In  the  center  of  the  Zufii  town  is  a  wide 
court,  which  the  people  reach  by  climbing 
many  ladders  to  the  top  of  the  pueblo,  and 
then  climbing  down  many  more  to  the  ground. 
The  houses  are  entered  from  the  roof,  and  the 
interior  is  reached  by  climbing  up  one  ladder 
and  down  another.  When  a  Zufii  wishes  to 
lock  up  his  house  he  simply  pulls  up  his  ladder. 
In  1910  these  Indians  numbered  1,667.  A  white 
man,  Frank  H.  Gushing,  lived  among  the  Zufiis 
for  several  years  and  was  adopted  by  the  tribe. 
EUs  account  of  their  histoiy,  manners  and  cus- 
toms is  the  most  accurate  ever  written  on  the 
subject. 

ZURICH,  xu'rik,  a  manufacturing  city  and 
noted  educational  center  of  Switzerland,  situ- 
ated at  the  northern  end  of  a  lake  which  bears 
the  same  name.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  and  is  the  largest  city  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  old  city,  with  its  steep,  narrow  streets 
and  old-fashioned  houses,  has  a  quaintly  medi- 
eval aspect,  but  the  newer  sections  are  modem 
in  every  respect.  The  Limmat,  which  flows 
through  the  middle  of  the  city  and  divides  it 
into  two  parts — the  Little  City  and  the  Great 
fr-ia  crossed  by  eleven  bridges.  Among 
edifices  are  the  National  Mu- 


seum, with  many  relics  commemorating  the  hi 
toxy  of  the  republic;  the  Municiprad  Libraiy, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  170,000  volumes  and 
numerous  manuscripts,  contains  a  collection  of 
portraits  and  busts  of  celebrated  citisena;  the 
Romanesque  cathedral,  dating  from  the  elev- 
enth century,  of  which  Zwingli,  the  famous 
Swiss  ref(M*mer,  was  pastor,  and  Saint  Peter's 
Ghurch,  interesting  because  of  the  tomb  of 
Lavater,  a  celebrated  preacher.  The  imiv^sity, 
or  Polytechnicum,  founded  in  1832,  is  the  most 
celebrated  institution  for  higher  learning  in 
Switzerland.  Zurich  has  many  other  excellent 
schools  and  an  interesting  botanical  garden. 
Silk,  cotton  goods  and  machineiy  are  among 
the  manufactures.  Population  in  1913,  esti- 
mated, 205,000. 

ZURICH,  Lake,  one  of  the  beautiful  lakes  of 
Northern  Switzerland,  lying  in  a  deep  valley, 
principally  within  the  canton  (state)  of  Zuridi. 
The  lake  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
and  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and 
from  about  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  miles 
in  width.  It  is  spanned  by  a  beautiful  bridge, 
which  serves  as  a  delightful  promenade.  Pala- 
tial hotels  afford  accommodations  for  thou- 
sands of  tourists. 

ZUYDEH  ZEE,  ti'der  ze*.    See  Zuideb  Zib. 

ZWIKGLI,  Uving'li,  Ulbich  (1484-1531),  a 
Swiss  reformer,  the  contemporary  of  Martin 
Luther  and  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation in  his  countiy,  was  bom  at  WUdhaus,  a 
canton  of  Saint  Crall.  After  studying  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  and  at  Basel  he  became 
parish  priest  at  Glarus,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  ten  years.  Entering  foreign  service 
as  a  field  chaplain,  his  experiences  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  the  prevailing  kind  of  army 
life  was  ruinous  to  the  best  youth  of  the  coun- 
try; his  protests,  however,  met  with  so  much 
opposition  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  Glarus. 

At  Einsiedeln,  a  celebrated  center  of  pil- 
grimage, Zwingli  first  began  to  make  public  his 
ideas  of  reform,  and  upon  being  called  to 
Zurich  in  1519  as  'Spriest  of  the  people,"  he 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Ghurch,  its  doctrines  and  its  external  cere- 
monies, which  he  undertodc  to  cany  out 
Zwingli  definitely  opposed  Papal  power  in  1520, 
when  he  offered  a  public  exhortation  to  his 
people  to  support  the  stand  that  Martin  Luther 
had  already  taken,  and  presented  definite 
measures  of  reform.  All  of  Switserland,  except 
the  outlying  forest  cantons,  wh^e  Gatholicism 
was  most  firmly  grounded,  soon  ndlied  to  his 
support.    In  certain  matteia  of  faith,  Luther 
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and  Zwingli  never  wholly  agreed,  and  a  com- 
plete union  of  the  reformers  fell  through  at  a 
conference  at  Marburg  in  1529,  called  for  the 
express  purpose  of  uniting  the  differing  fac- 
tions. Lucerne,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Schwyz, 
and  Uri — all  strong  Catholic  cantons— rose  in 
open  warfare  against  Zwingli  in  1531. 

Convinced  that  without  a  strong  confedera- 
tion nothing  by  way  of  reform  of  religion  could 
be  effected,  Zwingli  himself  entered  upon  the 
battle  field  of  Kappel  as  field  chaplain,  and 
there  met  his  death.    His  forces  suffered  de- 


feat in  the  second  encounter,  and  with  it  all 
hope  of  uniting  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
cantons  wias  destroyed.  Fundamentally, 
Zwingli  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  with  a  clear 
vision  aimed  to  oppose  fanaticism  and  internal 
abuses  of  the  Church,  constantly  maintaining 
Jhis  ideal  of  a  pure  and  simple  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  life  and  achievements  have  been 
adequately  treated  by  many  writers. 

Consult  Jackson's  Heroes  of  the  Reformation; 
Simpson's  Life  of  Ulrioh  ZwingU,  the  Bwiee  PO" 
triot  and  Reformer. 


FINDING  LIST  OF  TOPICS 

An  Alphabetical  Index 

It  has  become  the  habit  of  users  of  reference  works  to  seek  for  information 
only  under  the  regular  alphabetical  arrangement  of  black-tjrpe  headings.  If  a 
word  sought  is  not  thus  found,  'it  is  assumed  that  nowhere  in  the  set  of  books  is 
there  any  important  reference  to  it.  This  is  usually  a  false  conclusion,  yet  the 
seeker  after  information  is  helpless;  he  does  not  know  where  in  his  books  the  facts 
he  needs  may  be  hidden,  and  the  publishers  have  adopted  no  method  of  enlighten- 
ing him.         ' 

It  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  give  separate  articles,  under  a  black- 
t3rpe  heading,  to  thousands  of  minor  topics.  Many  of  them  are  purely  dictionary 
terms;  others  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  extended  treatment.  How- 
ever, nearly  all  subjects  of  this  nature  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  other  topics,  and  an  Index  which  will  reveal  their  location  will  easily 
double  the  value  of  any  reference  work. 

It  is  possible  to  carry  such  an  Index,  or  Finding  List,  to  an  extreme  where  its 
usefulness  will  rapidly  decrease.  A  concordancey  or  list  of  all  leading  words  used, 
must  be  avoided;  unless  some  bit  of  valuable  information  is  given  there  is  no 
necessity  for  reference. 

The  legitimate  uses  of  a  Finding  List  may  be  briefly  illustrated.  A  person 
may  find  in  a  paper  or  magazine  something  about  the  ricebird;  he  turns  to  his 
encyclopedia  and  fails  to  find  an  article  relating  to  it.  The  omission  is  entirely 
proper,  for  the  name  ricebird  is  locally  employed;  a  thorough,  carefully-made 
Index  will  refer  to  the  article  Bobolink.  Naturally  the  term  light  years  will  not 
be  the  subject  of  a  special  article.  Where,  then,  should  the  person  turn  who  needs 
quickly  an  explanation  of  it?  The  word  pepper-^rass  may  become  of  interest;  the 
properly-prepared  Index  identifies  it  at  once.  Instances  of  the  usefulness  of  such 
an  Index  might  be  multiplied  endlessly. 

The  following  Finding  List  of  The  World  Book  has  been  prepared  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  usefulness  many  thousands  of  topics  hidden  away  in  the 
text  of  other  articles.  No  word  has  been  included  unless  some  fact  of  importance 
is  printed  concerning  it.  To  facilitate  the  locating  of  any  word  or  phrase  sought, 
the  letters  a,  6,  c,  d  are  employed  immediately  after  page  numbers  to  indicate  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  page  —  a  and  b  the  top  and  bottom 
halves  of  the  first  column  on  the  page,  and  c  and  d  the  top  and  bottom  halves 
of  the  second  column.  Thus,  the  person  who  sees  in  the  Finding  List  Water- 
bound  macadamy  6029by  knows  that  that  subject  is  described  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  first  column  of  the  page  named. 

We  believe  no  simpler  or  more  effective  designation  could  have  been  adopted. 
The  usefulness  of  The  World  Book  will  be  increased  in  the  hands  of  any  owner  to 
the  extent  that  he  makes  demands  upon  the  pages  which  follow. 
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FINDING  LIST  OF  TOPICS 


A 


A,  la. 

A  1.  la. 

Aachen,  12  2d. 

Aard-vark,  lb. 

Aard-wolf,  Id. 

Aarhuus,  i^eninark,  2a. 

Aaron,  2b. 

Aar  River,  4994a. 

Abaca,  4632b. 

Abacus,  2b,  1507d. 

Abalone,  2d.  5344d. 

Abbas  Hilml.  1970d. 

Abbess,  8d. 

Abbey,  3a. 

Abbey,  Edwin  Austin,  8c. 

Abbot,  3c. 

Abbotsford,  3d.  6267b. 

Abbott,  Emma,  4578c. 

Abbott,  Jacob,  3d. 

Abbott,  Ljrman,  4a. 

Abbott,  Sir  John  Joseph  Caldwell, 

4b. 
Abbreviations,  4c. 
ABC   powers,    1335c,    3774a, 

6806a. 
Abdication,  7a. 
Abdomen,  7b. 
Abduction.  8a. 

Abd-ul-Hamid  n,  8a,  1556b. 
Abd-ul-MedJid,  8a. 
A  Becket,  Thomas,  64Sc. 
Abel,  8c. 

Abelard.  Pierre,  8c. 
Abercrombie,  James,  8d. 
Aberdeen,  John  Campbell  Gtordon, 

9b. 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  9a. 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  9c 
Aberdeen,  Wash.,  9d. 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  1237b. 
Aberration,  10a. 
Abib,  4240d. 
Abide  WUh  Me.  2895c 
Abilene.  Tex..  lOb. 
Abimelech.  3068d. 
Abiogenesis,  5507d. 
Abitibi  River.  3944d. 
Abnaki  Indians,  199b. 
Abolitionists.  10c 
Abomev,  West  Africa,  lOd. 
Aborigines,  lOd.  483b. 
Aboukir,  Egypt,  11a. 
Aboukir  Bay.  Battle  of.  4114a. 
Abraham,  11a,  3068d. 
Abrogation  of  treaties,  5869b. 
Abruzzi,   Prince   Luigi   Amadeo, 

lib. 
Absalom,  lie 
Abscess,  lid. 
Absecon  Beach,  4163b. 
Absent-mindedness,  5598a. 
Absinth.  12a.  4835b. 
Absinthol,  12b. 
Absolute  monarchy,  3882c. 
Absolute  pardon,  4492b. 
Absolute  veto,  6074d. 
Absolute  zero,  5745a. 
Absolution,  12b. 
Absorption,  12c 
Absorption  spectrum,  5489a. 
Abstinence,  2140b. 
Abstinence    theory    of    interest. 

3011d. 
Abstraction,  5799b. 
Abstract  nouns,  4294a. 
Abstract  of  title.  1738d. 
Abssrrtus,  3715c 
Abt,  Franz,  13b. 
Abu.  Mount,  India,  4925d. 
Abu-Abdullah,  78  4d. 
Abubekr,  3276c. 


Abukir,  Egjrpt,  11a. 

Abu  Talib,  3871d. 

Abutllon,  13c. 

AbydoB,  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 

13d. 
Abyla,  2781b. 
Abyssinia.  14a. 
Acacia.  17d. 
Academus,  18  b. 
Academy,  18b. 
Academy    of    Natural    Sciences, 

18c. 
Acadia,  18d,  2330c,  4296a. 
Acadia  University,  19a. 
Acadle,  4296a. 
Acanthus,  19b. 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  19c. 
Acamania,  318a. 
Accad.  532c 

Accelerated  velocity,  6046b. 
Acceleration.  2133a. 
Accent.  19d. 

Accent  in  foreign  words,  4840c 
Accessory,  20a. 
Accidental  President,  5923d. 
Accidentals  (in  music),  4028c 
Accidents  in  mines,  3822b. 
Acclimatization,  20b. 
Accolade,  1358b. 
Accommodation  (eye),  2119c 
Accordion,  20d. 
Accountant,  21a. 
Accounting,  20d. 
Acerbas,  1794c 
Acetanilid,  22a,  2740a. 
Acetic  acid,  22  b. 
Acetylene,  22c. 
Achaea.  23d,  318a. 
Achaean  League,  24a. 
Achaia,  Greece,  1579d. 
Achates,  24a. 
Achelous  River,  2604c 
Acheron,  24a. 
Achilles.  24b.  5888a. 
Achrolte,  5849a. 
Acid,  24c. 

Acknowledgment,  1738d. 
Aclinic  line,  25a. 
Acoma  Indians,  3749a. 
Aconcagua,  25b. 
Aconite,  25b. 
Acorn,  25b,  4322d. 
Acoustics,  25c. 
Acre  (Syria),  25d. 
Acre  (land  measure),  25d. 
Acrisius,  4591c 

Acropolis,  26a,  452b,  454c,  2607c. 
Acrostic,  26b. 
Actaeon,  26c. 
Acting  a   moving  picture   play, 

3988c. 
Action,  6287c. 
Action,  Deliberate,  6287a. 
Action,  Impulsive,  6286d. 
Actium,  26d. 
Actium,  Battle  of,  1417b. 
Active  attention,  467b. 
Active  voice.  6110a. 
Active  volcano,  61  lid. 
Act  of  Settlement.  2587a. 
Act  of  Union.  2587a.  5262c 
Acton,    John    Bmerich    Edward 

Dal  berg,  27a. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  27a. 
Acute  angle.  255d. 
Acute  triangle,  5876a. 
Adagio,  4026a. 
Adam  and  Eve,  27b. 
Adam  Bede,  2010d. 
Adams.  Abigail  Smith,  83a. 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  27c 
Adams.  C!harles  Kendall,  27c. 
Adams,  Frank  Dawson,  27d. 
Adams,  John,  28a,  1735d. 


Adams,  John  Couch,  4117c 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  33b. 

Adams,  Mass.,  39a. 

Adams,  Maude  KIskadden.  38d. 

Adams,  Mount,  1212b,  4403d. 

Adams,  Samuel,  3  8d. 

Adams,  Sarah  Flower,  2895d. 

Adams,  William  Taylor,  4371a. 

Adam's  ale,  173d. 

Adam's  apple.  39b. 

Adam's  needle,  6403c. 

Adamson  railroad  law,  1974b, 
2521b. 

Adams  Peak,  1258a. 

Adaptation  theory,  1706a. 

Adaptation  to  environment, 
2060c. 

Addams,  Jane,  89b. 

Addax.  39d. 

Adder.  40b. 

Adder's  tongue,  1830c. 

Adding  machine,  40c,  1049a. 

Addis  Abeba,  40c   ■ 

Addison,  Joseph,  40d. 

Addition,  41a. 

Addition  in  algebra,  190a. 

Addition  of  compound  denomi- 
nate numbers,  1767b. 

Addition  of  fractions,  2284b. 

Address,  Forms  of,  51c. 

Ade.  C^eorge,  52a. 

Adelaide,  Australia,  52b. 

Adelaide  of  Lombardy,  4425c 

Adeler,  Max,  1407c. 

Adglie  Land,  4728c. 

Aden,  Arabia,  52c,  309b. 

Aden,  Gulf  of.  53a. 

Adenoids,  53a,  1945d. 

Ader,  Clement,  2237c 

Adhesion,  53c. 

Adhumbla,  4043a. 

Adige  River,  53d. 

Adighes,  1385b. 

Adipose  tissue.  5818c. 

Adirondack  Mountains.  63d, 
4195d. 

Adirondack  Mountains  tubercu- 
losis colony,  5896b. 

Adjective.  54b. 

Adjutant,  56c. 

Admetus,  165c,  3744a. 

Administration  of  public  schools, 
5239b. 

Administrative  law,'3349d. 

Administrator,  56d. 

Admiral,  57a.  4929a. 

Admiralty.  57c. 

Admiralty  Inlet.  4866a. 

Admiralty  Island,  58a. 

Admiralty  law.  57d. 

Admission  of  states.  5973c,  5992a. 

Adobe,  58a,  3766d. 

Adolescence,  58  b. 

Adonai,  3136d. 

Adonaia,  2004d. 

Adonijah,  5434d. 

Adonis  (plant  and  myth),  59c. 

Adoption  (law),  59d. 

Adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
1560d. 

Adrar,  84b.  6476b. 

Adrian  (Popes),  59d. 

Adrian,  Mich..  60a. 

Adrianople,  Treaty  of,  8598b. 

Adrianople.  Turkey,  60b. 

Adriatic  Sea,  60c. 

Adulteration  of  foodstuffs  and 
clothing,  61a. 

Adulteration  of  seed.  5291d. 

Ad  valorem  duties,  1677c 

Adventists,  64b. 

Adventitious  roots,  6078c 

Adverb,  64c. 

Advertising,  66d. 


The  letters  a,  b,  e,  d,  following  page  nnmbors  indicate  first,  sooond,  third  or  fourth  quarters  of  page. 
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AdTertiaiiiE;  agencies 


AlasEudnof  SerbU 


Adi.  7  -  - 

AeacuB.  499 lb. 
Aedico,  43t3a. 
Aegean  Sea.  TOd. 
AeKlna.  Ila,  468Ea. 
Aegts,  Tib. 
AeglBthus,  1411b. 


Aeollana,  7  fa.  Z600d. 
Aeolus,  72a,  4343c, 
AequI,  3342c. 
Aerated  bread,  909c. 
Aerial  bombardment.  8D3c, 
Aerial  cable.  Niasara,  422Ga. 
Aerials.  E32Zd. 
Aeroplane,  223Ga, 
Aeroplane  BlKnallnE.  5377b. 
1. ,jt,,  17S6a. 


Agnenteai  of  siibject  s 


Alaska  boundaiV  dispute.  113b. 


naeus  Julius.  Sic 
l1  botanr.  SS2d. 

chemistry.       9i 


Alaska  Penlnsura,  : 

Alaska  railroad,  IIQb. 

Alaska- Yukon-PACIllc  Slxpocttlon, 


Aescblnes.  'i 
Aeschylus,  'na. 
Aesculapius,  73a. 
Aesop,  I3b. 
Aesop  a  Fable;  TBa. 
Aesthetic  myths,  lOSIa. 
AetluH,  e021a. 
Aetna,  2  OB  Be 
Aetolla,  3iaa. 
Aindavlt,  73  b. 
Affinity,  73c. 


AhenobarbuB,   Cnae 


AlBhanlBtan,  7Sd,  41!b.  ._.    .. 

Afaflians.  75b.  Ahaauerua,  I]«c,  ZOSla. 

Afghan  War,  Z949b.  

Africa,  76a,  «!64a. 

African      estploralions      (Roose. 

velt).  6071b.  . , 

African   Methodist  Church.   S9b,   Ahmed  MIrza,  l59Sa. 

3766d.  ,    Ahrlman,  141- 

Afrtcan      Methodist  ■'      ■ 

Zlon  Church,  8Sb. 
African  oak,  E727a. 
African  teak,  B727a. 


Agrleultui  _. 

Agricultural        „.        ,         

lasSb.  Al-ay-ed-sa,  irtB, 

Agricultural   cotlegei,  Canadian,  Alba  Lonsa,  E06Tb. 

102d.  Albania.  11«c. 

AKTicultural    I>epartinent    build-  AJban  Mountalna,  14Bb. 

Ing,  BlflBd.  Albany,  Ga.,  i49c. 

AKTicultural  education.  9ta,  100a.  Albany,  N.  Y     lEOa. 

Agricultural  experiment  Rations.  Albany  Convention.  11»b,  GtTSc, 

'  "'■■  Albany  Regency,  aoiSb. 


1.  92a.  

Agriculture,   Department  of.  Ca-    Albemarle  Sound,  1 

nadlan,  lOfld.  A Ibernl,  Vancouver 

AKTlculture.        Department       of,    Alberonl,  4G30c. 

United  States,  lOEb.  Albert.  FVancIs  Chi 

Agriculture   for  schools,  Coursea    Albert  I,  iSIb,  GlBc 

In,  107a.  Albert  HI,  IfiSTb. 

Agriculture  In  Canada,  1101a.  ....... 

Agrlgentum,  Sicily,  llEb. 

Asrimony,  llEb. 

Agrlpplna,  116c. 

AgTta,  Mount,  2631c. 

Aguas  Callenles,  Mexico,  llEd. 

Ague.  11  Ed. 

Agulnaldo,  Emlllo.  116a.  1131b. 

Agulhaa,  Cape,  116b. 

Ahab.  116b. 

Ahoggar  Range.  GI12c. 


i,  Canada,  t 


Alberta.  University' of.  16«c. 

..,.„.        ,  ^  .        ^j  Wales, 


Albert  Edward 


I   DomltiuB, 


Albino,  t64b. 

Albion,  1260b.  ZOSGb. 

Albion  press.  1S2Gc. 


African  us     Major     and 

62ESa. 
Afterdamp,  2180c. 


Episcopal    Ahura  Mazda.  6113a. 
XJda  lIEc.  eOGBb. 
Ald-de-camp,  116d. 
Aigrette,  1961c,  2  Hid. 
Alklns,  James  Cox,  117a. 
A  Han  thus,  II  7b. 
22S9». 


Agamemnon.  B 9b.  68873. 
Agana.  Guam,  2830b. 
Aganippe.  3  »c. 

AgasBiz,  Alexander.  '90a. 


Agasalz  Association.  90 a. 
Agate.  90b.  lS86d. 
Agate  burnisher,  13B4d. 
Agate  type.  6Sd.  E930e 


Aln< 


117c. 


Air.  117c.  1886d. 
Airbrake.  113d. 
Air  cells.  119d. 
Air  compresaor.  liOa. 
Air  drafts,  3111b. 
.    Airedale  terrier,  G7(3d. 


I,  121a. 


121b. 


Agav 


12EEa,  37681 


Age    of    Chaucer,    in   literature, 

20E3d. 
Age  of  Fishes.  1781a. 
Age  of  Ice,  2499a.       __ 
Age  of  tnnoeence.  **60. 
Age  of  Man,  2868d. 
Age  of  Per-  ■ 


r  pump.  121b. 


A1 X- la- Chapel  le.      Congress 


Alburnum.  l6Eb. 

Alcestls,  16£c 

Alchemy,      ISSc      12»Se,      IGtIa. 


Alcohol,  167b,  2Slc,  IBSTd.  t741c 

Alcoholic  drinks,  IBSa. 

Alcoholometers,  3889c. 

Alcorta.  Dr.  Jogfi  Flgueroa.  111a. 

Alcott,  AmoB  Branaon,  171c. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May,  1T1&. 

Alculn.  1274b. 

Alcyone,  4707a. 

Aldebaran,  416b. 

Alden,  Isabella  McDonald.   171c 

Alden,  Jj^n,  171d,    1616a,  S70Sd. 
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Age  o'f  tree; 
Agglutlnatl- 
Agha  Mohammed, 
Aglncourt.  9 lb. 
Aglala.  254Sd. 
Agle.  S788a. 
Agnes  of  Meran, 
Agnostic  and  ne 
Agomska  Island 
Agora,  IRla, 
Agosto.  t'ruguaj 
Agouara.  4908a. 
"-*- Mtl,  91o. 

-L  India,  91d 


4E85d. 
t44«c. 


Akri.  Greece.  2Sd. 
Akron.  Ohio.  123d. 
Alabama.  124a. 


Alabama,  University  of.  133a. 


Alabaster,  133c. 


Aldemey  Islands.  1783. 
Aldershot,  E^ngland.  17Sb. 
Aldrlch,  NelB6n  Wllmarth.  171a. 
Aldrlch,  Thomas  BaJley.  i7Sb. 
Aldrlch -Vreeland  Bill.  GBOc 
,    Ale.  173c,  341Gb. 
Alecto,  23E3a. 

,   ,rO.  Turke, . 

AletBch  glacier,  £iab. 
Aleutian  Islands.  lT4a. 
Aleutian  RanKc.  llld. 
Aleuts,  174b. 
Alewlfe.  174c.     . 
Alexander  (Greece).  (OBId, 
Alexander  (Popea).  171c 
Alexander  1  (Russia).  174d. 
Alexander     IT      (Russia).       ' 

B119d. 

Alexander  III  (Russia).  17Ea. 
Alexander,  Cecil  Franoea.  llBOc 
Alexander,  John  White.  ITSb. 
Alexander.  Wtllliun,  llOOd. 
Alexander  Archlpelaj».  118b. 
Alexander  of  Serbia.  4607d. 
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:.  d,  following  page  nnmben  indicate  flrst,  seoond,  tUtd  oi  foutk  vuiun  at  VM*. 


AlMundtr  Ssmru 


Aleiander  SeveruB,  l7oc. 
Aleianiier-s  Featt,  IStSa. 
AleiantJer  the  Great,  175c.  4«77ft, 

»783t>. 
Alexandra  (queen),  17T<),  IStTd. 
Ale^tandra  o(  Heaae,  *!SOc. 
Alexandria.  Battle  at,  llo. 
'  '  .,  Egypt,  nSo. 


eiandrlan  Ubrary.  178(1. 


Alfonso  XIII.  182d.  S47Sa. 
Alfred  the  Great.  183a.  £041 
Algae,  18  3d. 
Algardl.  Aleesandro,  184c. 


AnunphAu  illlcft 

All  Spirits'  day,  iI7la.  Ambroalan  Ubnrjt,  tTlSo. 

Allston,  Wash.,  iOSa.  Ambulance,  t£ld. 

All  -  tha  -  year  -  round       scboolB,    Ameer,  7  Sa. 

R441h  Aninn.   22Ga. 

Ime&t,  tSGb. 

imenU  '-  "- 

AlmaoctI,  ISGZd.  lEIOd. 

Almogro.  Dleeo  de.  4S9td,  G4Eld.   AnnBiipa.  tSEc 

Alma,  mater,  iosb.  Atnerica  (hymn),  tlEd. 

Almanar,  208b.  America,  Fat*- •  •■" 

Almanack  de  Ootka,  108d. 
Almandine.  Z09b. 
Alcnandlte,  20ffb. 
Alma-Tadema.     Latnwnce,    tOVc, 

i82td. 


a  tbe  ConaUtqtlan, 


America,  Fattier  of.  Illld: 
American  Academy  of  Art*  and 

Lettrira.  ISc,  1Mb. 
American  Academy  at  ArtM  and 

Science*,  18c 

■ —    Academy   of   DMlsn. 


and  Previ 


Alger.  Horatio,  18 
Algeria,  136c. 
Algiers.  Algeria,  1 
Aigoa.  Bay,  47S7a 
Algol.  IS^b,  6G28C 


Allat.  I74b. 


Allen  and  sedition  If 


Altnerla,  Spain  (clly),  2D9c 

Almeria  (province),  ZESTd. 

Almohadea,  39G4a. 

Almond.  209d. 

Almonte.  Ont,  !10a, 

Al mom V Idea,  39&4b. 

Aloe.  21  Ob. 

Alpaca.  ilOd.  llTla.  ISTIc. 

Alpena,  Mich.,  211a. 

Alpha.  4683d, 

Alpha,  and  Omega.  £llc. 

Alphabet.  211c.  ._ 

Alphabet,  DeaC  and  Dumb.  ITlSd.    American  eagle.  1S9' 
AlnhPTm  River,  333a.  471d.  «0*e.    American  elk,  2013d. 
1.  a3Sld.  ■  -  .  .         -. 


.n  Aasociallon   for  Study 


coins.  Rare,  4311d. 
cresa,  IS32c. 
crocodile.  l«4Ib. 


Alpine  lart 
Alpa.  21 2b. 
AlBBc«-LArralne.  213d.  ZSlld. 


All  It 


,  cnnal,  201a 
leSEd. 
of  Tepelen,  I 


American   HlKbw^  AaaoclatioD, 

ZlGc.  e032d. 

It  of  leaves.    American  Ivy.  61(lBc. 

American  lllirartes.  84D2d. 
4478d. 
tlure,  227b. 

-. jKnaer,  374Sd. 

Atlgeld.  John  Peter.  !lEd.  1422d.    American  national  hymn,  2894c 
■■-3.6390d.      _  American  ortolan.  4417a. 


Altar,  aiBa 


21G4d. 


Aliphatic  hydrocarbons.  28B8a. 

Alti!arln,  201c, 

Alkali.  201d. 

Alkali  flats,  4[34a,  4172(1. 

AlklLlI  Holla,  2D2b. 

AlkaloIdH   Z02c 


1.  ioid. 

labad,  India.  208a. 
-  Akbar,  20Sa. 
,  Sir  Hugh  Montag 


Alton.  Itl..  21Sd. 
Altona,  Pruaala.  81Bb. 
AKoona.  Pa..  21Sc.     ■ 
Altorf,  Switzerland,  8 
Alto-rillevo.  217a. 
Altrulam,  217a. 
Alum.  2I7b. 
Alumina.  217c. 
Alum  In  bread.  Test  fi 


1126c. 

Alleghany  Mountalnn.  2< 
Allegheny,  Pa..  4S87b. 
Allegheny  River,  30Sc.  4 
Allegory.  20 ad. 

AllegrI,  Antonio, 'lE96b. 
Allegro,  •""— 
Allen.  " 
204b 


Pacific       EzposttlOHi 

iilane  tr«e.  GMTa. 

"American  plan"  hotel.  2S4Sa. 
American  race,  490ilc 
American    Red    Crosa    BoUetv, 

4eE2a. 
American  sable.  SfiSdc 
American  sparrow  hawk.  272SbL 
American  splhenam,  6499a.      ■ 


z  de  To-    American  Titian.  208a. 


n  Unl 


Alvarado.  Pedro  de.  Z19e,  12B3d,    American  widgeon.  StSlb. 


Fity,  1 


4D2Sa. 


[i82d: 


Allen.  James  Lane.  204c, 
Allen.  William.  2730IJ. 
Al lento wn.  Pa..  a04d. 
All -fools"  day,  J06h. 
All  Hallow  Bummer,  2971a. 
Alliance.  Ohio,  2066. 
Alligator.  S06c,  1841d. 
Alligator  mound.  3976a. 
Alligator  pear.  20<a. 
Alligator  snapping;  turtle,  B9J0c 
Alligator  terrapin.  K7S2a. 
Alligator  wrench,  easib. 


AlvooU.  5728d. 


Amadeus  I.  Victor.  6208a. 
Amalekltea.  219b. 
Amalgam,  213c.  2B24d. 
Amalgamation,  3761b. 
Amalle  of  Oldenburg,  4480d. 
Amana  Society.  219c  i"-*^ 


I,  4014c 


Amapala.  Island  ol 


Americas,  Flags  of  th«two(color 

plate),  (oclng  21941. 
America's  Cup,  931b. 
AmerlcuB,  Ga,.  334c. 
AmerlcuB  Vespuclus.  22Bd,  leUb, 


Ambemt.  Jeffrey,  Baron.  3) 
AmherBt.  N.  3..  23Bb. 
AmberstburK,  Ont..  2aGd. 


Amama  Leiterfl.  S387n 


Amateur  athletics.  467b. 


Alloys  of  sllve 


All-Salnia-  day.  20Tc 
All-Souls'  doy.  207d. 
Allspice,  !\i7d. 


Ambassador,  J 2 2a. 
Amber.  222b.  1984a. 
Ambergris,  2Z2d. 
,    Ambert  (Palatinate). 
Ambition.  2223. 
Amblyopia.  770a. 


The  letter)  *,  b,  c^  d,  foltowist  pi 


Ammonium  chloride.  Slloa.  . 

Ammunition.  23 7a,  4242a. 
Amnesty.  238a. 
Amnesty  Act.  2689c 
Amoeba,  238a.  4S47d. 
Amontillado.  63 Bib. 
Amoor  Blver,  241b. 


I,  tUrl  or  foiuth  quarters  of  pi(e. 


AmphlbianH,  239b. 
Amphibole.  28S7b. 
Amphlbntchlc  meter.  ITGSd. 
Amphlctyonlc  Council.  4St8a. 
AmphlOD,  12408. 
Amphltrlta,  4111c. 
Amplitude  of  osclllatioo,  4EB9a. 
Amputation,  Zllc. 
AmrttB&r,  IndlB,  4STIC. 


Amulet.  240c. 

AmulluB,  EOSBb. 

AmundMii,    RoUd.    240d,    4280b, 

4T27d. 
Amur  River,  241b. 


AmylopBln.  44T7a. 
Aroyntae  II,  482Tc 
Amrtls,  IKSa. 
An,  When  —  • 


I99b. 

„,  84!b. 
142b,  CSTOb. 


L.  24Sb. 

Anaesthetic  iESa. 

Aiiagra.m,  24Sc. 

Analysis.  24ad. 

Analyale  (psychology),  GT9Bt>. 

AnKlysiB  of  sentence.  E304b. 

Analytical  geometry,  2444c 

Anam,  Indo-Chfna,  2tZd. 

Anorchll^  revolution,  4981c. 

Anarcblsm,  244d. 

Anaetasia  Island,  G144d. 

Anatolia,  4Z4b.  ssOSb. 

Anatomy,  24Eb. 

Anatomy  o(  tbe  ear.  IStSc. 

Anatomy  at  the  eye.  Sllfla. 

Anatomy  of  the  head,  27ISd. 

Anatomy  ot  the  heart  2T46a. 

Ancestor  worahlp,  24Sb,  lS47b. 

Anchor,  246d. 

Anchor  bend  knot.  1270d. 

Anchor-Ice,  SSId. 

Ancient  history,  ZgOld. 

Ancient  lamps.  S304c. 

Ancient  Worlnar,  The,  S4Ta. 

Ancient     Order     of     Foraaters, 
t2<Sc 

Ancient    Order    of    mbemlana. 
IIlBo. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. 24Tb. 

Ancient  Roman  year,  OSSGc 

Anclsit  theaters.  ST  Sid. 

Ancon.  Peru.  410Sb. 

Ancona.  Italy.  Z4Tc 

Andalusia,  Spain,  (473d. 

Andaluslans,  3S4Sa. 

AndanU.  4  02  (a. 

Andantlno,  40  28  a. 

Andean  Cordillera.  S44>b. 

Andersen.  Hans  Christian.  24Tc. 

Anderson,  Ind..  S4Bb. 

Anderson,      Marie 
:48a. 

Anderson.  8.  C.  USA. 

Anderson  vine.  Os.,  Z49a. 

Andes    Mountains,   249b,    ISIld, 

Andorra.  lEOd. 
Andrade.  iKnaclo.  OOEOd. 
Andrp.  John,  sSlb.  4)SSa. 
AndrCe.    Salomon    August.    2Eld, 


Anesthesia.  2E3a. 
Anesthetic  2E3a. 
Anesthetic  leprosy,  ISi4c 
AnKsI,  2G4a. 
Ancellco,  Fra.  2S4b. 
Angelt.  James  r      "■ 
Angehit,  The,  2 

Angermann  Ktv ... 

Angina  pectoris,  iEGb. 
AnglOBpertns,  2G6c,  gS2b,  Itllb. 
Angle,  2S5d. 
Ancle  of  dip,  EESSc 
Angle  ot  Inddeuoe.  14t4b.  4>EIa. 
Angle  of  polariiatlon.  4T31c 
Angle  ot  reflection.  S424h.  4RE7b. 
Angler.  2ESa,  ITSOc. 
Angles  (tribe).  25Sb. 
Angleworm.  ISOBc.  E4Slb. 
Anglican  Church.  2ESb.  49(0c 
Anglln.  Francis  Alexander.  2E6d. 
Anglln,  Margaret,  2GBc. 
Angling.  S6fa. 
Angling,  Father  of.  il41d. 
Anglo-Norman  literature.  20EI 
Anglo-Saxon  literature.  2aE>b. 
Anglo-Saxons,  SE8b.  iOElC 
Angola,  Africa.  2Egc 
Angara.  Turkey.  iE8d. 
Angora  cat.  1221b. 
Angora  goat,  ZGlBa. 
Angora  rabbit.  1BI)7a. 
Angra.  Azores.  622d. 
Angra  Malnyu.  6419a. 
Angullla  Island,  E147d. 
Angular  meaaurement,  17SSa. 
Anhydrous      ammonia,       1410a, 


Annual  weeds,  62S8d. 
Aimulty.  ZS7b. 
AnnunotatUm,  The,  It  To. 
Annunilo,  Oabrlelle  D",  SITd. 
Anodyne.  lOBBa. 
Anomalistic  month.  SSIlb. 
Anopheles        moequlto,        Sllla, 


Animal  dispersaf  of  aeed,  E2B4a. 

Animal  foods.  B042c 
Animal  geography,  24STC. 
Animal      Industry.      Bureau     of. 

106b. 
Anlma.1  Intelligence.  ZBOa. 
Animal  lite  in  Canada.  1100b. 
Animal  life  of  the  ocean.  4313a. 
Animal  magnetism.  SSBId.  S748b. 
Animal  migration,  ZBld. 
Animal  perfumea.  4684a 
Animals,  Ages  of.  S4I9b, 
Animals,  ^seases  of.  IgOEb. 
Animal  world.  Divisions  of  the, 

64170. 
Animal  worship.  26tb. 


2B2d.  _. 

Annapolis.  Md..  ttXc 

Annapolis       Convention,       263b, 

lESSd. 
Annapolis  River,  4217a. 
Annapolis  Royal,  N.  8.,  26 4a. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  264b. 
Anne.  Queen,  264d. 
Annealing,  Z6Ea. 
Anne  de  Montmorency.  S922a. 
Anne  Hathaway  cottage.  ESI4d. 
Anne  of  Cleves,  STTlc 
Annexation,  ZCGh. 
Annexation  map.  United  States, 

S66c. 
Annie  Laurie,  268b. 


,)6Ta. 
Anorthite,  SlGOb. 
Anquetll-DuperroQ.  a410c 
Ansgar.  3g43c. 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  268a. 
Ant.  2eSb. 
Antakiyeh.  iS4d. 
Antananarivo,  U&da«(wcar,G<MCi 
•4»»  "l"^   ***    O^f^iiOPP^.   The, 

^^li*t^     '**      *'•■«»»"*.     *** 

Antarctic  Circle,  2T*a, 
Antarctic  lands  and  nn»».  STIb. 
Antarea,  44Ba,  G2GGc 

Antecedent  of  proDoim.  4BI7b. 
Antecedent  of  ratio,  4g4Sa. 
Antelope,  £T1d. 
.   Antelope  Island,  ZESSd. 
Antennae,  2Tgd,  leGlc 
Antennai-lus,  21SEa. 


13S8. 
Anther.  Z21Sd. 
Anthology,  ITBb. 
Anthony,  Saint,  27Sc. 
Anthony,  Susan  Brownall.  ITIe. 
Anthony  Hope,  2725b. 
Anthracite  coal,  144aa. 
Anthracnoae,  631c. 
Anthrax.  2Tgd. 

Anthropogf 

Anthropoloi,,. 

Anthropomorphism.  40 4 Id. 
Anti-aircraft  guns,  601a. 
Antl-Cigarotto  Leuo*         Ot 

America.  Z80c.  llTlf 
Antl-cllmax,  1482c 
Antlcosti.  281a. 
Anticyclones,  IflSOb,  SMS*. 
Antidote,  ZBlc 
Antletaip,  BatUo  of,  282«. 
AntI- Federalists.  2Stb,  4TS4d. 
AntlKone.  281c  4344b. 
Antlgonish,  N.  S..  281c 
Antlgonus  of  Mooedon.  48g0h 
Antigua.  Leeward  la..  ISIOlx 
Anti-Lebanon  Mountains,  SlHa. 
AnUlles,  Pearl  of  the,  IGGEa. 
Antilles,  The,  ZgSd.  B4fe. 
Anti-Masons,  284a. 
Antimony,  2«4b. 
Antloch,  Syria,  2 Sic 
AnUoch  College.  16S4d. 
Antlpater.  ITEEb. 
Antipodes.  2 Bid. 
Antipodes  Island,  2 8 5a. 
Anti-polygamy  law,  1410c 
Antlpope.  26  Ba. 
Antlpyrene,  28Bb. 
Anti-Saloon  LeaKua.  ttits,  4UH 
Antlsana.  Mount,  E44Sd. 
AntlsepUca.  2S6c  14GTb. 
Antlsthenes.  188  id 
Antitoxin.  28 6c 
Anti-trust       leslslatkm.       IHA 

G684b,  GSBIa. 
Anti-trust  moveDoent,  lETla, 
Antlvarl.  MontsDecro,  SB  lib. 
Ant-lion,  Z86d. 
Antoninus.  Wall  ot,  COSOd. 
Antony,  Mark,  187a,  1177c  l*tl* 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  881d 
Anubls.  28  Ba. 
An  vers,  Belgium,  18  Td. 
Anvil.  28Ba. 
Ansae,  611Gb. 
Aomls.  BlSb. 

Aorta,  7c  28Bc  taclnc  IISI. 
Apache  Indiana.  Z8So. 
Apalachloola  River,  ItOb. 
ApaUte,  lessb. 


Ape,  S9Db,  SB>la. 
Apeilra,  ZSOd. 
Apennlne  MouDtalns,  ISla. 
Aphasia,  2Sla. 
Aphelion.  304c 
Aphemla,  ZSlb. 
Aphides,  2T  Id.  291b. 
Aphrodite,  I91b,  eOS4c. 
Apia.  SamoK,  iSlc  ElSlo. 
Apia,  itlc 
Aio,  Mount,  leSSa. 
Apocalyme,  2Sld,  49S0d. 
Apocrypha.  29  Id. 


ArabcBCiue,  SOSb. 
Arabet-el-Madfua,  EsTpt  ltd. 
Arab  horse,  2841b. 
Arabia.  SOSd. 
Arabia  Felix.  Ilia. 
Arabian  camel,  lOTSd. 


Apocrypha. 

Apone.  S04b,  tBStC. 

Apaninaris  water,  SBlSd. 

Apollo,  29Za. 

ATK>llonluB  Ot  Pern,  IIM. 

Ajraon  Para,  S404d. 

Apoplexy,  29  2c. 

ApoBtate,  The,  SlSld. 

ApoBtle  ot  free  trade.  1451d. 

ApOBtleof  Oemuuiy,  Slla. 

ApoBtle  of  the  Bnj^lBh,  47ab. 

Apoatla  or  the  Indlea,  eiTGb. 

ApOBtlea,  The,  292d. 

j^oBtle^  Creed,  B9Sa. 

Apostle  to  the  uidlans.  SOlld. 

ApothecarleB'       pound,       4802c,   j 

GSSSc 
Apothecaries'  welrht  29Sb,  176Sc. 
Apothecary,  ISEGb. 
ApolKeotta  of  WatMnatOH.  SIlGb. 
Appalachian  Highland,  G94fic. 
Appalachian  Mouutaina,  29Sb. 
Appeal,  £9 3d. 
Appel.  21G1C. 
Aiipellate  court,  ls14b. 
Appendicitis,  2S3d. 
Appendicular  skeleton,  GI98d. 
Appendix,  Td,  294a. 
Apperception,  2S4c. 
.^pert  process  of  gUiss  maklnf , 

6319d. 
Appetite,  295a. 
Jl^plan  Way,  2  9  Go. 
AppluB  Claudius,  29  Gc 
Apple,  29  5h. 

Apple,  The  Qolden,  ESBTb. 
Apple  butter,  ISTSb. 
Applejack,  ISTSb. 
Apple  of  Discord,  SOOa. 
Apple  scab,  ZSSd. 
Appleton,  Wis.,  SOOa. 
Apple-tree  borer.  298d. 
Apple-tree  tent  caterpillar,  EIGSb, 
Applied  chemistry.  1298b. 
Applied  mathematics,  iS98c 
Apportionment  of  repreeentstlvea, 

497311. 
Apprentice,  300c. 
Apprentices  (Builds),  £IICb. 
Apjirsttl<ce<Atp  of  WlOalni  ITsls- 

Appu\elus,  4302b. 
Apricot,  iOOd. 
April,  301b. 
Apse,  32Gd.  4093d. 
Apsides,  304b. 
Aptera.  3000c. 
Apteryi.  304c. 
Apure  River.  441Sc. 
Aquatic  plants,  SZlSa. 
.  Aquae  Sextlae.  122d,  ISTlb. 
Aquae  Soils,  SZld. 
Aqua  lortts.  4241a. 
Aquamarine.  304d. 
Aquaplaning,  304d. 
Aquaregla,  306t>.  2S24a. 
Aquarium,  30  Gb,  40841). 
Aquarius,  SOSb. 
Aquatic  plants,  SZlSa. 
Aquatown,  Kamerun.  S201a. 
Aqueduct,  308c. 
Aqueduct  of  Hadrian.  4G4a, 
Aqueduct  of  Nero,  307a. 
Aqueous  ammonia,  23ac. 
Aqueous  humor,  211Sb. 
Aqulla,  2194b, 

Aqulla  (constellation).  380Ge. 
Aquinas.  Saint  Tbomos,  S08t>. 
Arabat,  G22d. 
Arab  boys  at  school,  41Ta. 


Arabs,  3  _ 
Arachne,  llSc 
Arocfine,  5torv  of,  4049b. 
Arachnlda,  313d. 
Arachnoid  membrane,  811c. 
Araso.  Dominique  Francols,S] 
Aroson,  Spain,  IZlSa. 
ArOKon  and  Castile,  B4771>. 
Aragiiaya  River,  GS27a. 
Aral  Sea,  314b. 
Aramaic,  ai4b.  275Ga. 
Arango.  Doroteo,  S084d. 
Arapaho  Indians,  3"' 


314d. 

Arbltmtlon,  Permanent  Court  of, 

4G3ea. 
Arbor  day,  31Gd. 
Arbor  day  prosram.  SlIO. 
Arbor  vltae,  3l7a.  lG27d. 
Arbuckle  Mountains,  4tE9d. 
-    •    -    -    S17b. 


Area  of  cirxile,  ISSSd. 
Area  of  pamlleloKram,  STSSb. 
Area  of  polygon,  474Sa. 
Area  of  pyramid.  4ST7a. 
Area  of  rectangle,  3734d. 
Area  of  rhombus,  GDOSc 
,  Areaot  trapeiold.  3TSea. 
Area  of  trlonKle.  S73Gc  G87Tc 
Areolar       subcutaneous       tissue, 

G400d. 
Areopagus,  332c.  464a,  4G86a. 


Ares,  Hill  of,  a 3 Id. 

Arethusa,  333a.  278Ba,  4041a. 

Arethusa,  Fountain  of,  GB70d. 

Aresio,  Italy,  333b. 
.    Arganii,  Alme.  SS3b. 

Argand  lamp,  SS3b. 

Argento,  Ark.,  33Sd. 

Argentina.  334a. 

Argentina  (coin),  14S8a. 

Argentlte,  G38«b. 

Argentoratum,  5GS4d. 

ArElnusae.  Battle  of.  S4t8e. 

Argo.  111.,  GB30d. 

Argol.  lSZ8a,  G707a. 
.    ArgoUs.  I18b. 

Argon.  343b. 

Argonaut  (flab).  34Ib. 

Argonauts,  S4Bc,  371Ge. 

Argus.  S43d. 

Anyll.  John  Douglaa  autheriand 
Campbell,  344a. 

Ariadne.  344c  G78ad. 

Arid  region,  34Ea. 

Ariel,  2410b. 

Aries.  34Gb. 

Arista,  Mariano,  846b. 

Arlsttdes   "•- 


Arc.  1 


Arc   de    Triomphe    de   I/Btolle. 

32Sb. 
Arch,  318b.  BS4d. 
Arch.  Stones  of.  S18e. 
Archaeological  Age,  90c 
Arctiaeology,  319a. 
Archangel,  Russia^  19c. 
Archbara,  Robert  W.,  SS3Ia. 
Archbishop,  319d. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  llGZa. 
Arch  bridges.  921a. 
Archduhe,  187Bc 
Archean  System   S20a,  Z438d. 
Archelaus,  27SBd. 
Archeozoic  Bra,  24>Bb. 
Archer.  The,  G141b. 
Archer-flsh,  3Z0b. 
Archery,  BZOc. 
Archibald,    Sir    Adams    Ow>rge, 


ra«r  )4Ed. 

Ar  Bton,  470tC. 
Aristophanes,  14  6a. 
Ar  stotle.  346a.  464Id. 


383c. 


(,  371b. 


ilmedes,   321c   'l679d,   £6i0a. 


iltrave,  1607d. 

of  aorta,  facing  11*8. 

of  Constantlne.  IGGId. 
Arch  of  Hadrian,  ^5^a.. 
Arch  of  Tllus.  E822a. 
Arch  of  Trajan.  B8K8b. 
Arch  of  Triumph.  329b. 
Archon,  329c 

Arch  Rock,  Maclilnac,  3E<9a. 
Arc  light.  1991d,  IB9Zb. 


Arctic  fox.  2!gOb. 


.   _  .  Ok1a„  332a 

Are  (measure),  3769a. 
Area.  332c. 


Arkansas,  16Bb. 
Arkanscts.  University  o: 
Arkansas  Indians,  iTlt. 
Arkansas  River.  371a. 
Arfeansu  Travalar.  369d. 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  G67Sd. 
Arkwrlght.     Sir    Richard,     S71c 

Ington,  Mass.,  STlc 

Ington      National      Cemetery, 

S72a.  1810d. 
Arlington  radio  station,  t326b. 
Arm,  3  72c 
Armada,    The    Invincible,    tlta, 

2187c 
ArmadlUCN  373d. 
Armageddon,  S74a. 
Armature.  314b.  36>G4. 
Armenia,  3T4b.  GSOgd. 
Armies  of  the  world,  SBlb. 
ArmlnluB,  477c 
Armor,  J76e. 

Armored  automobiles,  611b. 
Armored  cruiser,  409*C 
Armor  plate.  61B2d. 
Armory,  37Sd. 

Armour,  Jonathan  Qgden,  STT*. 
Armour,  Philip  Danrorth,  I1<d. 
Armour  Institute  ot  Ttcbaologf, 

tT7a,  26420. 
Arms,  IT7b. 

Armstrong,  Charles.  S726a. 
Armstrong,  Oeorge  B.,  4791d. 
Armstrong,     8a '     "" 

ST8a,  ia78d. 
Armstrong.      " 

Lord,  mc 
Army.  178b. 


wnUam       (}eoTS«h 


I,  4928d. 
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M3D  AttstutiiM^  Stint 

I   of  HeuT  Clay,   Aihabanha.     (tomier     (irorlnce). 


imold.  Sir  BMwln.  . .  . 
Arnold.  Matthew,  3STd. 
Arnold.  Thomas,  38SEI.  I 


1c 


Old. 


r,  Ont,.  dash. 
ArciHiBtJc  hydrocarbons.  £3 8 8 A. 
Aromatic  plants.  388c. 
Arrach.  HSYfl.  1162d.  BOOTd. 
Arreai.  388c. 
Airetlum.  333b. 
ArroiKjIsaement,  llSSc,  17T1C. 
Arrow,  8«8d. 
AiTowlieada,  gG9b. 
Arrowrock  Dam.  793d.  ZSlZa. 
Arrowroot,  38Sa. 
Anaces,  Itnc 
Arsenal.  389b. 
Arsenal  of  Venice,  tO&tc 
AmenlC,  28  Id.  38Bc,  3002t>. 
AnenlQua  acid,  SSSc. 
Arson.  38  9d. 
Artabanua.  e37Sd. 
Art  and  the  arts,  SSOa. 


ABhIar.  988  b. 
Ash-leaved  maple.  19T8c. 
Aahokan  reservoir,  SDTd. 
Ashtabula,  O..  Illc. 
Ashton,  William  T.,  4371a. 
Ashuanlpl.  Lako  riiish 
Ashurbanlpal.  4 
'  -ih  Wedneadaj 

ila.  4IZa. 
__ila  Minor.  4S4a. 
Asiatic  cholera,  13G1C. 
Asp,  4Z4c 
Aspara^UB,  43  4c. 
Aapasia,  42Ga. 
A^pen,  4ZGb.  4759C. 
Aspen-leaved  birch.  7ZSd. 
Asphalt,  4ZBc. 
Asphalt  pavement,  G039C. 
Asphoder  4iSb. 
Asphyxiation,  Z81d,  4Z(a 
Aspinwall,  Panama,  4470c 
Aspinwall,  WlllUm  H.,  1481a. 
Aspirate:.  3GGIa- 
Asplrln,  EI7ea. 
Asquith,  Herbert  Henry,  4EGc. 


Athapaacao  Indians,  4Gld. 
Atheism.  4G2a. 


Athenaeum.  4E2c. 


Athens,    Qreece.      461b,      2S01a, 

zeOGa. 
Athena.  O.,  4GGc 
"Athens  ol  America."  46BC.   - 
"Athens  at  Iowa."  304Sd. 
Atherton.  Oertnide,  4Eac. 


Ass,  4 


n.    40  la. 


Arteries.  391a,  ISSSa. 
"ArtesUin  City."  I4r 
Artesian  well,  391c. 
Arthropoda.  39Zb. 
Arthur,  Chester  Ala 


Arthur,  KlnK,  39gc 
Art  choke,  sisd. 
Art  cle  (srammarl,  3B9 
Art  cles.  nie  Thlrty-olm 
Art  cles  of  Confe<feratl< 


Artlctilar  rheumatism,  49tga. 

Articulation,  4l)Id.  „ 

Art  lUal  feeding  of  Infants,  USd. 

Art  flolal  Sowers.  222Gb. 

Arlfldal  gems,  241Sd. 

Artificial  Tee.  290Sa. 

Artlflclal  leather.  33G9d. 

Art  adal  limbs,  4aid. 

Art  ticlal  perfumes.  4BgEa. 

Art  Bclat  pruning.  4BG2d. 

Art  flclal  respiration.  48G8a. 

Artificial  silk.  1348a.  B3S3b, 

Art  Bclat  somnambulism.  S897c, 

Artillery.  402d.  6G77o. 

Art  museums.  195  3c. 

Art  of  Japan.  SllSa. 

Arto/Poa(rv,lT94b. 

Arts  and  crafts.  40Gb. 

Arts  aad  crafts,  Indian,  29t4a. 

Arum.  407a. 

Arveyron  River.  3T44d. 

Arwad,  Asia  Ulnor,  4G4Ga. 


:,  4931<L 


ALinuiiii>,  uuie.  2670b 
Atlanta.  Oa..  460a. 
Atlantea,  12  lid. 
Atlantic  cable,  1037a 
AtlanUc  City.  N.  I..  461a. 
Atlantic  coastal  plain,  1449c 
"Atlantic  Gateway,"  26«Bd. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  4eic 
Atlantic  provinces,  429$a. 
Atlantic  time.  B621b. 


1.  4  27  A 

Assault  and  battery,  42Sa. 

Assaying,  428b. 

Assay  cdBce,  42  Sd. 

Asseheholar.  4418d. 

Assembly.  428d.  4974b. 

Asses'  bridfe,  244SC. 

Assessor.  4Z8d. 

Assignment  429a. 

Assimilation,  42Ba. 

Assinlbola,  Sask..  429e.  n»u>,  miu,  laiuu. 

Asslnlbolne,  Mount,  Canada,  4S0a,   Atomic  theory.  464d. 


AllBB,  4(3b.  2780c 
Atlas  Mountains,  4G3c. 
Atmosphere.    UTc,    19Q2c.    S074a, 

2433b. 
Atmosphere  of  the  moon.    3939d. 
Atmospheric  dust,  18S7a. 
Atmospheric  pressure.  793a. 
Atoll.  4a3d,  lB17a. 
Akim   4S4a,  129Sb. 


il)9Ec 

AsslnlbolL ...  

Asslniboln  Indians,  4i9d. 


River,  130a. 
.ndians,  *?»- 

,  Writ  of.  8 

Asslut,  Upper  Egypt.  G896b. 
Assizes  or  Jerusalem.  2E20a. 
AsBociated  Press.  4S0b.  ' 
Association,  Iaws  of.  4*'~ 
Association  tiy~"-~"   " 
Aasoclatlons.  ) 
Assu,  20S3a. 


Atomic  welshts.  4eEa,  lS94c 


4G5b. 


I,  63^1.. 
I,  4EGBC 


1.  46  Ed 


XnfBti' 


__  bealoa.  407c.  21 
Asbjomtieii.  Peter 
Aabury.  Francis.  40Bb. 
Asbury  park.  N.  J..  40Sc. 
Ascending  colon.  7d,  3D34b. 
Ascending  node,  4244b. 
Ascending  vena  i^ava.  804Ec 


Aseurnazirpe^,  433d. 
Assyria,  43Zb. 
Aslarte,  431c.  4G11d. 
Aster,  13  Id. 
Asteroids.  435b,  48981). 
Asthma,  435c. 
Astigmatism,  43Ga,  64  88  a. 
Astor  family,  436c. 
Astoria,  Ore.,  437c. 
Astraea,  6101d. 
.   Astragalus,  2Z5Ba. 
Astrakhan  (fur),  13aa. 
Astrakhan,  Buasla.  4SSb. 
Astringent,  438b. 
Astrology.  438b,  5fl33a. 


stars.  lOSd. 


AsDldlans.  62S5a. 
Aaculum,  Battle  t 


and     declination     of  Astronomy.  131b.  41 


f.  4880b. 
..  SOUb. 
of  surgery,  tSGc. 


AauncTon,  Paraguay,  419b. 

Asylum.  4S0a. 

Asyut  Upper  Egypt,  ESlBb. 

Atahualpa.  4E0b,  469Sa. 

AtalJroB.  Mount.  GOOOd. 

Atalanta.  450c 

Atalanta,  The  Story  oj,  4062c. 

Atavism,  450c, 

AtrhnfnlilvB.  River.  450c. 

-'    >,  4Gla. 


Atrophy.  466a,  ISIOc 

AtropoB,  314le. 

Attache,  468b. 

Attachment  486b. 

Attainder,  46  Be 

Altar  of  roses.  486d,  notv 

Attention,  487a.  3719c.  6E8Sa. 

Attica,  318a,  4G8c 

Attic  period  of  sculpture,  517(d. 

Attila.  4$9a,  338 lb. 

Attleboro,  Mass..  469b. 

Attorney-general.  469c 

Attraction,  1B9c. 

Attucks,  CrlspuB,  49BGa. 

Auburn,  Me..  469d. 

Auburn.  N.  Y.,  470b. 

Auckland,  N.  Z.,  470c 


Auditory  canal.  lS9Sc   1899b. 
Auditory  memory,  3T19d. 
Auditory  nerves.  4IJla. 
Audubon.  John  James.  471c 
Audubon  Society.  The.  471b. 
Audubon  sugar  achool.  >G2ib. 
Augean  stables.  17Id. 
Auger,  nza,  S12c. 
Auglte.  IBSOa. 
Augsburg,  Bavarln,  47(«, 
Augaburg.  Peace  of,  llTTb, 
Augsburg  Contoaslon,  4Tlb. 


.,  47Bb. 
.,  47Bd. 

■    1147a, 


I,  third  01  tonra  vuilanr  of  p^k 


AngnatliilAii  liwiiiltt 


AuKiutlnlon  hemilta.  IBIld.  j 

AuVuvtlnlUiB,  SIS2d.  i 

Aupiatua  (Caliu  JuUua  CaMar),   j 

rtSd. 
Auk,  4TTd. 

Atild  Lang  Byne,  1T8b. 
Aurellan.  41Sc  MlOd. 


AxmlnstPrnig,  llB9d. 

Axolotl.  5ieSc 

Ayacucho.  Battle  of,  4BD3C. 


Bad    money    dilvea    out    sood, 

Baeda,  B<5c. 

Baedeker.  Karl,  ejla. 

Baffin,  WllHam,  6*lh. 

Baffin  I.and  and  BaSn  Bay,  541b. 

EBgaste.  B616a. 


Sir    Alleo    Biiatol, 


Auricle  of  heart,  Tc.  taclnt  1S88. 

274Sa. 
Auriga,  47Bb. 
Aurora  (myUioloey),  47Bb,  4048c    . 


-,  Ukke,  26SSb. 


Bagdad  railway,  612 


ppe.  B4 
ulo,  P.  I 


aaenalster,  2673c. 


1.  Alfred.  ISSa. 


AzulcEra,  GZ2b. 

Axores  talande.  &Z2f.  478la~ 

Azov.  SCB,  of,  SZ2d. 

Axtec  Idul.  39Hd. 

Aztecs,  B22d. 

AiUTlte.  3S17<1. 


B 


Bahama  Islands.  BlSa. 

Bah  la.  Braxll,  E43c. 

Bahia  Blanco,  Argentina,  E44a. 

Bahia  da  Lagoa.  4Tfl7c 

BahIa  da  Roca,  4T6Tc. 

Bahrein  iHlands,  4E9fic. 

BahrLut,  1717d. 

Baikal,  Lake.  544b. 

Ball.  G44c. 

Ball  bond.  BOSd. 

Bailey.  Liberty  Hyde.  644c. 

BnlnbrldKe.  William,  B44d. 

Balrd  Mountains.  137a. 

Balreuth.  Bavaila.  6Slc. 

BiUt.  25Td. 

-■-■■-        ■,.  lOZOc. 


Baader.   Benedict  Frani  Xavler   ] 


Ba.k 


319B 


^IpB.  4183b.  flDTSb. 


Austral  Ian  boltle-Ii 


Australian  Hen 


Babbitt  metal.  624d. 
Babcock.  Or  vine  E..  6:6»a. 
Babcoclt.  Stephen  M.,  S804a. 
Babcock  test,  3  804  a. 
Babel.  Tower  of,  624d. 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  &3a,  625a. 


Auslrla-Hungaryl  Plag'of,  2lMb. 
Austrian  ducat,  26!8b. 
Austrian  mile.  3Taec. 
Austrian  national  hymn.  2S83il. 
Austrian  Succession,  War  ot  the, 
1330a.  6eiOa. 


ro-Hur 


irlar 


ny.  38 Sb 


AUHiug,  Swiss,  664  2c. 
Authorized      Version      ot      Bible, 

TOBb,  aiOTc. 
Autocratic  government.  264<id. 
Autocrat  of  the  Brealetail  TatJe. 

32ah.  BlOc. 
Autograph.  SIDd. 
Auto- Intoxication.  Sllc. 
Automatic  mines,  ECOSb. 
Automatic  pistol.  4B9l)b. 
A utoms tie  restaurants.  6408e. 
Automatic  telephone,  6740a. 
Automatic  valve,  8ai6d. 
Automatic  writing,  4e68d,  GSBSa. 


Automobile  tirea.  4716a. 
Autonomy,  BlSd. 
Autumnal  equinox.  1087c. 
Aulunm  Fires,  3322a. 
Autumn  stories.  S673c. 
Auxiliary  verbs,  floeflc 
Avalanche.  BlSd. 
Avalanche  LAke,  2BD3b. 
Avalon.  3»Sd. 
Avalon  Peninsula,  4IBZb. 
AveUaria    26Bb.  ElSa. 
Avenaer  or  blood,  77Sd. 
Aventlne  Hill.  B064a. 
Avenue  al  3f iddleharal*.  4460. 
Average  death  rate,  39Ega. 


Avoirdupois,  E19d.  ITCBc,  4gOSc 


Baber,  388»d. 

£ahet  in  Ihe  Wooat,  osoo 

Bablne  Mountains.  5398c. 

Bablrussa.  625b. 

Flaboon,  636c 

Baby,  B2«a, 

Baby  beeves,  12371). 

Babylon,  B32a.  4108b. 

Babylonia,  63  2b. 

Babylonian  Captivity,  1107d. 

"Babylonish  captivity,"  4*29a. 

Babyrussa,  EZ6d. 

Baeaba  palm,  4461b. 

Bacchanalia,  GS4c. 

Bacchantes,  G34d. 

Bacchus,  Gt4c. 

Bacclo  Eiella  Porta,  e03b. 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian.  E34d. 

Bach e Her.  Irving.  E3Bb. 

Bachelor  Mountain,  4403b. 

Bachelor's  button,  63Eb.  3198b. 

Bacillus.  G3Tc. 

Backgiimmon,  63Ee. 

Back  stroke.  665Tb. 

Back  swimmers.  6214d. 

Bacon,  B3Bd. 

Bacon,  Francis.  63ea.  18421). 

Bacon,  Josephine  Dodge  Doskam. 


Baker's  Itch.  3 

Baker's  yeast,  hsbbo. 

Baking.  1566c. 

Baking  powder,  B4Sc. 

Baking  soda,  G429b. 

Baku.  Russia.  615d. 

Balaam,  G4fia. 

Balaklava,  Battle  of,  4235d. 

Baleklava.  Russia,  64Sb. 

Balance,  646d. 

Balance,       The        ( aatnmomy ) , 

ttota. 
Balance  of  power.  G4Tb,  ItSTc   . 


lance  of  power.  54 

lance  of  trade,  r.47 


_..lon.  fc37b. 

J  Ijacterlology,  E37c. 

1 1  diseases,  l80Sb. 

^1  therapeutics.  6786b. 

Bactrlan  camel.  IDTSd. 
Bacublrllo  m_eieoMte.  87B6c. 


Bad  breath. 


1 3d. 


Baden.  Austria.  B39c. 

-    -        ^        i  Duchy  of.  B3Bd. 


Bald  eagle.  1897c 
Balder,  B48c. 
Baldness,  648c. 
Bsldpate  duck.  187Sd. 
Baldpate  widgeon.  «2SIb. 
Bald  wheat,  e262b. 
Baldwin.  Curtis  C.  6800c. 
Baldwin,  Matthias  William.  BlSe. 
Baldwin,  Robert.  B19c.  4J36d. 
Baldwin  locomotive.  4BIBb. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  WorltE.649C. 
Baldwin    of      Flanders,       lOSJb. 

lflE2c,  2187c 
Buldy,  Mount,  41T2b. 
Balearic  Isles.  5B0c 
Baleen,  1257b. 

Balfe,  Michael  William,  ESOc. 
Balfour.  Arthur  James,  BBOd. 
Ballol,  B51d. 

Balkan  Mountains.  56Zd. 
Balkan  Peninsula,  E61d. 
Balkan  Wars,  B62d.  6152a.  6163c 
Balkash.  Lake.  65eb. 
Ball,  Mary.  ei99d. 
Ball.  Thomas.  BBSb,  B277b. 
Ballad,  567a. 

Ball-and-socket  Joints.  3IS7C. 
Ballarat,  Australia,  G67d. 


Bad   Lands     of 


Tha  IstUn  ■,%,«,!,  Mlowlaf  » 


Balleny  Islands,  4728c 
Ballet,  6B8a. 

Balllnger.  Richard  A.,  588' 
Balllnpr  -  PInchot      contn 

Balllol  College.  EBld. 
BalllHtlte.  6117c, 

t,  tLLtd  or  tana  vi*iMn  ol  p«(*. 


_L  Slle. 
T.  Ana~  Elld.  S*lU. 


Porter,  SSSb. 

Baraard.  Gcorse  Grer.  Site 
Barsxrd.  I1«ut.  S*tb. 
Banum  CoDece.  S»«£. 
BuiMSsL  N  J^  JtlTlk. 
Bun  rmUcnr.  Milb. 
Bamsm.    PTitiMaw   Tarlar.    SMd. 


ButBte.  Cl»c.  llUc 
BucioIuA.  fita.  llBTk, 

PL  <IH. 


BS-5V- 


J-'-t 


VaUw  of.  tlltd. 
lUtc_ 


i.  S»bL 

a  BiMtm.  SJ*i, 

BulkaTS^ 

Banka.  Sarfawa.  SllSh. 
itaaka.  Ttiama^  ttlfd. 
Banks  and  fr»-^^r  STtk 
Banlu  Land.  <!■•& 
Baak  Tolc  *lltc. 
BannodcbarDt  Htc 
Batina  of  mAtrta^f.  SISd.  IMw; 
Ban-Pa  Kong  RIth-.  SSCTa. 
Baniiuo.  ISSIa. 


BaptJjl     Toi 


:    People's    nnlon. 


Baquet.  28}  «d. 

Barabbaj^.  £STb- 
Baradanu.  Jacobiia.  3101b. 
Barak.  1724a,  5«74<i- 
Baranof  Ulaod,  lIScl.  53*5d. 
Barbado*  eanh.  1*l!b. 
BarbadoH  IsEand.  EKTb. 
BarbarloB  lee.  i(lA7b. 
Barbara.  SaTnU  SSTc 
Barbara  Frletchte,  i97d. 
Barhnrelli.  Glorelo.  24a<<^. 
trbarUn.  588b.  ll»8a.  ISOIa. 


Bai 


Bamtt.  ElfiabeUi.  *£7a. 
Barrlf.  Sir  James  Maitbew,  SOM. 
Barren.  John.  4(7Cc. 
Barrett.  Lawi-oicf.  eOOc. 
Banic  Onl..  COlb. 
BarrterRwr.  COlc  IKTTb,  4S«»c 
Barrier.  Treatr  ot  I'IS.  SOITd. 
Barrteter.  »01d. 
BarrDD.  Jamea.  (Ota. 
Barron  SiralL  41S0b. 
Barryroore^  Btliel.  «Qn>. 
Barrrmon,  John.  (Olb. 
Barry  mora.  Uonel.  fiOZe. 
Barter.  BOIc;  Itlla. 
Bartholdl.  Frederic  A~  ttoM. 
Bartbolomew.  SSSc 
Bartholomew  Island.  JCtOa. 
Bartholomew's  Day.  ~ 


Bal-panwt,  «S1M. 

BatracUa.  tMb. 

BatiaIloa.Ula.UCk. 

Batt^boK  ttumOri,  CUe. 

BaRertuc-naTUM. 

BatleTT  (ndHtarr).  SSla. 

BatlST.  Electrtc.  l»MiL  una. 

Batterr  Part.  ««7c. 

Battle.   Trtal   hy.   «  Waor  <£ 

•  ITa. 
Battle  Creek,  mt^v.  1:7%. 
Battledoor  aod  ili-jtllecwk,  UTe. 
BatllefieMa  Natlcoal  Park.  4HTA 

4SS7< 


BatUeford.  Saa^  <!Sa. 
fi<U(;r    Btrata    o/    ika    f 

c:sa,  ttiie. 
Battle       MOMiUMft      «^Mk>. 

4glJh.  " 

Bottle  0/  BbvAeiat,  TiSa. 
BattJe  o/  Saafeer  HO^  MM. 
Bottle  of  tvrf,  JITJc. 
Battle  of  Latm  ttrtt.  m«C 
■Rattle  or  tbe  Natli       "  ■' 
Battleship.  CI  tab. 


?3!lc 


Bartlett.  Pajil  Warland.  MiA. 
BartTett.  Robert  A-  47ISiJ. 
Bartlett  pear,  IStlc 
Barlnllnl.  Lorenio.  &27Sd. 
Bartolommeo.  Fra.  COIb. 
Barton.  Clar      —      


Bauds  and  P . 

Bauxites  aiah.  itM. 
Bavaria.  ClSd.  (lITe. 


Baya,  «;jla. 
BayanL  Pterre  i 
Bayard.  Tbomi 


Tbi  lattan  a.  b.  c,  d.  fsOavlBS  pi 


Bayard  of  India.,  4431d. 
Bay  berry,  llEZd. 
Bay  berry  tree.  207d. 

Bay  Ctly.  Mich,,  63 Oc. 
Bayeux  Tapes  try.  fi30d. 
Bayonet,  631a. 
Bayonne.  N.  J,.  SSlb. 
Bayou  State,  35  4  4a. 
Bayreuth,  Bavaria,  E31c. 
Bay  mm.  flSld. 
Bay  HhlUlnK.  46803. 


BeaconsSeld,  Earl  of,  ISD7C 

Beads.  63  Sd. 

Beasle  ejcpedltlon,  ITOGd. 

Beaks.  T3Sa. 

Beak  shell,  5311a. 

Beam,  63Sa. 

Bean,  633c. 

Bean-bag  game,  J377b. 

Bean  basn.  Games  with.  SSTSa 

Beanes,  WUllHm,  6632d. 

Bean  trefoil  tree,  3288c. 


BemlB  Hetghta,  Battle  of,  GiOSa. 


Beef  ppp tones.  461 
Beef  tea,  SB8c. 
Beef  typo  cattle,  1 
Beehive.  64 ltd. 
Bee-keeping.  5E2b. 
BeelEebub,  ESSa. 


I,  Louis  Nozalre,  fi62c. 


rkey,  6«3a,  ESlOd. 

Belasco.  David,  663b. 
Belem,  Brazil.  6630.  44S3a. 
Belfast,  Ireland.  6fl3d. 
BcltRte.  UTOd,  41SBB. 
BelEtan  Congo.  1534a. 
Belgian  hnre,  26SBb,  4907a. 
BelBlca,  H40d. 
BelKlum.  6649. 
Belgium,  Flag  o(.  2198b. 
Belplan  neutrality,    "*■ '~ 


eiGBd 


Beaal,  bird  or  JlsA  (game).  1S78C. 
■'Eeasl  Butler."  lOlSb. 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  63Sia. 
Beatrice  Cenoi.  44S0. 
Beatrice  Portlnarl,  flSBb. 
Beatty.  Louise  Dllworthy,  ISSta. 


-I.  E632d. 

Ban  DavlB  apple.  297d. 
Benedict  {Popes),  BS3c. 
Benedict  Saint.  S883c 
Benedictines,  684c.  47Gec 
Benefit  annociatlona,  Z31Sb. 
Benefit  of  clergy.  BB4d. 
Benents  of  good  roads.  EOSOb. 
Benet-Mercle  gun,  SBSSb. 
Bengal.  6SEa. 
Bengal.  Bay  of.  8B5d. 
Bengali.  686  a. 
Benghazi,  Tripoli.  ESSld. 
Bengougb.    John    Wllaon,    SBfia, 


t,  4334 


Igrade.  Serbia.  67Ec. 
jlTsarius,  121)&d,  6033d. 
Belize.  Honduras.  67Ed,  944a. 
Belknap.  Mount.  6l8Bc.  ,,.^ 

Belknap.      William      W.,      !670d. 


1143d. 
Ben^ela  n 


Benjamin    (Bible),   esec,   3173d, 


Beniamltea.  68  6c. 
Ben  Lomond.  68«d. 
Ben  Lul.  BTlSb, 
Ben  Macdhul.  35GTc. 
Bennett,  Arnold.  687c. 
Bennett,  James  Gordon,  6BTa. 
Bennett.  James  Gordon,  Jr.,  687b. 
Bennett,  Lalie.  64D4b. 
Ben  Nov  Is.  «87c, 
Bennington,  Battle  of,  687d. 
Bennington,  VI,.  «S7d. 
Bennington      battle      monument 

E066c. 
Benton.  Thomas  Hart.  688a. 
Benton  Harbor.  Mich..  6880. 
Benue  River,  4233e. 
Bon»ne,  «SSd. 


I,  57. 


BeauhamalH.  Alexandre.  317Gb. 
Beauhamala.  Eugene.  3n5b. 
Beauhamals.       Josephine      oe 


;ander    Graham,     •77c    Benzoate  of  soda,  689a. 
Benzol,  688d. 

£eaiDul/.  689b. 

Eerar,  India,  358Sa. 


,  air  i^narien,  ■■o 

,  Electric,  19BSb. 

Bell,  John,  678a. 
Ball.  Robert.  «78b. 
Bellaeoola.  STSc. 
Belladonna,  67Sc. 
Belladonna  lily,  3200. 
Bellalrc,  Ohio,  fl79a. 
Bellhli'd,  679c. 
Bell  buoy,  lOODc. 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  STad. 
■    Belle  Isle.  Strait  of.  681d. 
Belle  Jardlntern,  3E8Bc. 


Bergen,  Norway,  690a. 
Bergen  Hill,  314" 
Bergh.  Hen 


Beaver  Lake,  EIJl 
RflHver  Stale,  4402_. 

I,  Ferdinand  August,  643a. 


Bechu  ana  land 


Becky  Sharp.  643d. 
Becquerel,  Henri.  4911d. 

Bed,  644a. 

Bed  (geology),  645b. 
Bedbug.  2Bld,  eiEb. 
Bede,  S45c. 
Bedeque  Bay.  48tBb. 

Bed  ford 'Basin.  !66«d. 

Bedlam,  64flb. 

Bedloe's  Island,  616c.  3400b. 

Bedmiir.",  6^Sr, 

Bedroom         decoration         (color 

plate),  facing  301E. 
Bee,  64Ta. 
B«e  balm,  EElb. 

Till  lettan  ■,  b,  e,  d,  foUirwtnl  p 


Belleville. 

Belllngha'm.  Wash..  SSOd. 
EelllngshHUsen.  Fabian,  47t8b. 
Bellini,  alovanni,  flSlb. 
.    Bellini,  Jacopo,  4449a. 
Beliman,  Karl,  6«46d. 
Bellows.  68  Id. 
Bell  Rock.  34aBh. 
Bell -Smith.     Frederick    Marlett 


Bering  See,  690d, 


',  6910. 


Berkeley,  Cal..  S92a. 

Berkeley,    Sir      William,      SSld. 

6099b. 
Berkshire  HlUa,  69Zc 
Berlin,  Congress  of,  69Gd. 
Berlin,  Germany,  69ab. 
Berlin.  N.  H..  696b. 
Berlin.  Ont..  3261c. 
Berlin,  University  of,  GflSc. 

E:miie,  69EC. 

Bertiox.  Hector,  6 9 fid. 


August      (ISEt-  ),    Bermudez,  J 


Belted  klngllsher,  SZGTb. 

Belting,  «82d.  _  _    _      _ 

Belt  of  equatorial  cainu,  OlOa.  Bernini,  Lore 

Beluchistan,  B65b.  Bernstorft,       jonann 

Beluga.  BB96a.  Count,  699a,  fll73a. 

n  l»dio»t«  fltft,  iMOBd,  Uilrd  M  toottb  quitwi  ol 


B«rsuRllerI,  699b. 
Berlllion.  Alphonse,  6993. 
BertlltDEi  ayslem,  699c. 
Berwlch,  Mnry.  <Slle. 
Beryl.  699d. 

Beeont,  Sir  Walter.  700a. 
Beasurabia,  70Db. 

r,  Ala.,  iOOa 


Bill  Of  lnctlctni«nt, 

Bill  of  lading    ■'■ 
Bill  of  RIehU 


19c;i5«la.  45l)8&.    ] 


Belel' chBwine,  70ic. 
BetelBBui,  4fSb. 


method,       3O07d,   Bl 


hemlBtrj-.  121 


Belter 


confeT-i 


"Better -farm! US''  train,  52131). 
Beveled  gearlny,  Z410c 
Beverly,  Mass.,  702c. 
Bewick's  swan.  B64»a. 
Bewick's  wren.  fl38Id. 

Beyrout,  Turkey,  663a, 
Btiamo,  India,  SOBSd. 

Bhutan,  702d. 

Blafra.  Bight  at,  2SS7c 

Bins,  E31Sd. 

Bible,  T03a. 

Bible  CommunlStB,  4ST6d. 

Bible  or  Cromwell.  l«nb. 

Bible  Hohools.  S6Z7d. 

Biblical  chronology,  70Sb. 

Bibliography,  710c. 

aibltomBnla.  7iad. 


BIopraphy.jSKb. 


lography. 
lolOKV,  7! 


;kblrd.  7S7b. 
lack  bread.  ElSZa. 
lack  Brother  Mountain.  42G0d. 
'--■-■---n,  England.  7STd. 

--nlan  warbler,  ei3Sd. 

Black -capped  chickadee.  ESElc; 
"'-"k  cockatoo,  1454c. 

k -crowned        oight        heroB. 

3  4d. 

k  death.  4694a. 

k  Diamond  Stnte.  4572c. 

Black-eyed    Suaan,    768a.    faeh»g 
2224   (color  Plate). 


Survey,    Division    of>    1 


Blotlte.  3778b. 


BIrdh 
Blrdn. 
Birds.  Ages  of,  3 


Black  Forest.  TGSc 
Black  Friday,  768d. 


a-eye  maple.  74Tb,  3e4!d. 
uira  B-fooC  trefoil.  EB73B, 
BIrd'B-foot  violet,  S088d. 
Birds  of  paradise,  747c. 
Blreme,  ESflSd. 

.    Bli^enlfeld.  principality  of.  4l«7b. 

Blrkeohead,        ICngland.        74Sd, 
374ic. 
I    Birmingham,  Aln..   i48a. 

Birmingham.  England.  749d. 

Blmey.  Jamas   G.,    3401c,    4TSBd. 


„.., fldng.  4908c 

Biddatord,  Me.,  713c, 
Biennials.  ZBTb,  7Ha. 
Biennial  weeds,  G239a. 
Bienville,       Jean      Baptlste      L« 

Moyne.  714a.  41Sab. 
Blerstttdt.  Albert,  714b. 
Bigamy,  714c 
"Big  Ben."  676d. 
Big  Bend  State,  E74So. 
Big  Bethel.  Battle  of,  42SBc. 
Big  Bone  Cave,  e7B4d. 
Big  Dipper.  44Sc.  637d. 
Btgelow.  ErastUB,  1199b. 
Bighorn.  714<I, 
Bighorn  Hlver,  7 1 5a. 
Bight.  G504a. 
Aiolou  Papct'a,  715b. 
"BiB  Muddy  ■  River,  38B4c. 
Blgnonla.  71Gb. 
Big  Quill  LAke.  G211b. 


Blrlh  registration,  4962d 
Birth  stones.  750b. 
Birth  wort.  E420b. 
B  la  bee.  Ariz..  750c. 
Biscay.  Bay  ot.  751a. 
Elscayne  Bay.  3777d. 


Blal 


.  5441 


Big  

Bilbao,  Spain,  71Bc. 

Bilbos,  71  Ed. 

Blldad.  3154b. 

Bile,  Tied. 

Bill,  7iea. 

Bill  becomes  a  law,  How  a,  ISGOa. 

Billed  marsh  wren.  63eid. 
"■'■■•-la.  717H, 

1.  John  S.,  27531 

_- „!,  Josh.  S339d. 

Billings,  Mont.,  7l8a. 
Billingsgate,  !a4!n. 
"•JlNye,  4321a. 

-■   If  attainder,  llfih. 
jCaxchange.  71Sb. 


:,  d,  f«lleirIiiB  ptg*  n 


Bit  and  brace,  842c. 

Bite  of  a  mosgulto,  39G6c. 

Blthynla.  754a. 

Bitter  candytuft,  llS4c. 

Bitter  cassava,  6700b. 

Bittern.  764c 

Blttemut.  75Ea. 

Bitter  root.  75fib. 

Bitter  Root  Range,  3904b. 


par.  1834d. 
feet,  75fic. 


-  bound       mackdun, 


lack  Hole  of  Calcutta.  TtOa. 
-lacking.  7eOa. 
Black  Lake.  Que.,  VfiOb. 
"'loltllst.  7flOb. 
_.ick  locust,  2S27a. 
Blackmail,  7eOd. 
Black  maple,  3643a. 
Black  measles,  370Bd. 
Black  mold,  3876d. 
Bl.iek  Monday.  3SgBa. 


Black  pepper,  4£78d. 
■"'--k  persimmon,  459Bd. 
k  pine.  4t77d. 


Rock      Channel      Canal. 


Bea,  761b. 

mlths'  vises,  GlOSb. 

anake,  761d. 

snakeroot.  E430b. 

tone.  Sir  William,  Tfild. 

tone  River.  4997b. 

Hack  Stream  of  Japan.  4443a. 


rallhilch,  3270a. 


ackwell's  Island.  T62b. 


Bladder  wrack.  li4a. 


James    QUleaple.    7CIc. 


■  lodleato  txwt,  sMoiid;  ttiid  N  («itt  foaiMn  tl  f 


Blainnore 


6435 


Book  of  Common  Prayer 


Blairmore,  Alta.,  768b. 

Blake,  Edward,  763c. 

Blake,  Francis,  5742a. 

Blake,  Robert,  764a. 

Blake,  William,  764b. 

Blanc.  Mont,  3910d. 

Blanc-maqse,  764<?. 

Bland,  Richard  Parks*  764c. 

Bland-Allison    Act,    764c,    2698c, 

2732a. 
Blank  cartridge.  Jl208d. 
Blanket  stitch,  6S26d. 
Blanket  wool,  6364c.        * 
Blank  verse,  764d. 
Blarney  Castle,  766b. 
Blarney  stone,  765a. 
Blashfleld,  Edwin  Howland,  766b. 
Blasphemy,  765c 
Blast  furnace,  76  6d. 
Blasting,  765d. 
Blau  eras,  2402c. 
Blavatsky,       Helena      Petravna 

Hahn-Hahn.  766a,  4331c. 
Bleachingr.  766b. 
Bleaching  powder,  1358c. 
Bleak  House,  1508d,  1789d. 
Bleeding.  767a. 
Bleeding  heart,  767c,  6129d. 
Blenheim,  Battle  of,  2167d. 
Blenheim.  Bavaria,  768a. 
Blenheim  spaniel.  5479d. 
Blennerhassett,  Haniian.  768b. 
Bleaaed      Damozel      (painting), 

4450. 
Bleaaed   Damozeh   The    (poem), 

5085c.    . 
Blewett,  Jean  McKishney,   768c, 

1143c. 
Blight.  768d. 

Blind,  Education  of  the,  770b. 
Blind  arcade.  317d  - 

Blindflsh.  772c. 
Blindness,  769a. 
Blind  spot,  2118d. 
"Blind  Tom,"  3728b. 
Blindworm,  2510d. 
Bliss,  Philip  Paul.  772d. 
Blizzard,  772d. 
Blockade,  773a. 
Block  and  tackle.  773b. 
Block  game.  1840b. 
Blockhouse,  774a.  ^^ 

Blockhouse,  Pittsburgh.  4690a.  ^ 
Block  Island.  4997b. 
Bloemfbntein,  Orange  Free  State, 

774b. 
Blondel.  774c. 
Blondin,  774d. 

Blondin.  Pierre  Edouard,  776a.. 
Blondlot.  4308c. 
Blood.  775a. 

Blood.  Avenger  Of,  148a,  '776c.    * 
Blood-flower,  220c. 
Bloodhound,  776d. 
Blood  money,  777b. 
Blood  orange,  4394b. 
Blood  poLsonlng,  776a. 
Blood  pressure,  391c. 
Bloodroot,  777b,  4760c. 
Blood-stanch.  2207a. 
Bloodstone,  2763d. 
Bloodsuckers,  3369c. 
Blood  sweat,  2800c. 
Bloomer.  Amelia,  1861d. 
Bloomflerd,  N.  J..  77 7d. 
Eloomfield-Zelsler,  Fannie,  6409d. 
Bloomlngton,  111..  778a. 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  778c. 
Blouet.  Paul,  4410d. 
Blount,  William,  2935d. 
Blouse,  6327b. 
Blowflsh.  4584a. 
Blowfly,  778d. 
Blowing  machine.  779a. 
Blowing  well,  4102b. 
Blowpipe.  779c. 
Blubber.  779d.  6260c. 
BlUcher,  Gerhard  Lebrecht  von, 

780a. 
Blue,  780b. 

Blueback  salmon,  6174b. 
Bluebeard,  780d. 


Bluebell,  781a,  3637d. 

Bluebell  of  Scotland,  1086d. 

Blueberry,  781b,  2858b. 

Bluebird,  781b. 

Blue  blood,  6046b. 

Bluebonnet,  6773a. 

Blue  Books,  78 Id. 

Blue  Boy,  4460. 

Bluebuck,  278d. 

Blue  cardinal  flower.  1183c. 

Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  782a. 

Blueflelds,  Nicaragua,  782b. 

Blueflsh,  782b. 

Blue  flag,  3064d. 

Blue  gentian.  2420b. 

Blue  gold,  2623d. 

Blue  grass,  782c. 

Blue  grass  region,  3224d. 

Blue  Grass  State,  3223a. 

Blue  grosbeak,  2626d. 

Blue  gum,  2088a. 

"Blue  Hen's  Chickens,"  174ab. 

Blue  Hen  State,  1743a. 

Blue  heron,  2784d. 

Blue  Jay,  American,  3127c. 

Blue  laws,  782o. 

Blue  litmus,  24c. 

Blue  Lodge,  3681a. 

Blue  Monday,  3885a.   , 

Blue      Mountains      (Australia), 

4183b. 
Blue  Mountains  (Ontario),  4380b. 
Blue   Moimtains    ( Washington  >, 

6187c. 
Blue  Mountain  tea,  2528b, 
Blue  palmetto.  4464c. 
Blue  print,  783a. 
Blue  racer,  76 Id. 
Blue  Ridge,  783b,  6946d. 
Blue  Room,  6274a. 
Blue  shark,  5337d. 
"Blue  sky"  laws,  78Sb. 
Blue  spotted  sunflsh,  5629c. 
Blue  stone,  783d,  1673c. 
Blue  titmouse,  6821c. 
Blue  vitriol,  783d,  1678c 
Blue  wnale,  5078c. 
"Bluff  City,"  215d. 
BIufT  Kholls,  6427c. 
Bluing,  783d. 
Blunderbuss,  7849,.  • 
Blushing,  784a. 
B.  N.  powder,  6417c.. 
Boa,  784b. 
Boabdil,  78 4d. 
Boa  constrictor,  784d. 
Rcadicea,  411 8d. 
Boanerges,  3109b,  3157a.     • 
Boar,  Wild,  785a. 
Board  measure.  1764d. 
Board  of  directors.  6564d. 
Board  of  education,  State,  6239c. 
Board  of  health,  785c. 
Board  of  trade,  78 5d. 
Board  of  trustees,  1516b. 
Board  Walk,  461b. 
Boat,  78  7d. 
Boatswain,  788a. 
Boatswain  (bird),  ^886a. 
Boaz,  6129b. 
"Bobbies,"  4549c.     , 
Bobbin  lace,  3290b. 
Bobcat,  3545a,  6283c. 
Bobolink,  788a,  5007a. 
Bobwhite,  4519b,  4883b. 
Bocages,  2296b. 
Bocas  del  Toro,  4469b. 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  788d. 
Bode,  Johann,  6433b. 
Bode' 8  law,  6433c. 
Body  louse.  3524c,  5983a. 
Body  of  Civil  Law,  3193d. 
Body  ringworm,  6021d. 
Boehmeria,  789a. 
Boeotia,  818a,  789c. 
Boeotian  League,  790a,  678Sa. 
Boer,  790a. 
Boer  war,  6447c. 
Bog-bumper,  754c. 
Bogong,  Mount.  6078b. 
Bogota,  Colombia,  790b. 
Bog  spavin,  5484c. 


Bohemia,  790c. 

Bohemian  waxwing,  6227c. 

Bohemund,  5696d. 

Bohlen,  Gustav  von.  3280a.     . 

Bohler,  Peter,  624 6d. 

Boil.  791c. 

Boiler,  791d. 

Boiling,  6037c. 

Boiling  meat  and  flsb,  1566d. 

Boiling  point,  793a,  5746a,  6787a 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  4494c. 

Bols  de  Sioux  River,  4964b. 

Boise,  Ida.,  793b. 

Bo  Janus,  Organ  of,  4438d. 

Bok,  Edward  William,  798d 

Bokhara,  794b. 

Bola.  5407c. 

Bole  of  tree,  6870b. 

Boleslaw  the  Brave,  4724a. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  794d,  2012c 

Bolivar,  14«&a. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  795b. 

Bolivar,  Venezuela,  ■6048a. 

Bolivia,  796b. 

Boliviano,  1468a.  r 

Boll  weevil,  801c,  1607c. 

Bologna,  Italy,  802b. 

Bologna,  University  of,  802c,  . 

Bologna-sausage^  6323c. 

Bologna's    Statue    «/    Mercuru, 

3744c. 
Bolsheviki.  6166b.  .     .  \ 

Bolsons,  41 7 2c. 
Bolton,  Ehigland,  802d. 
Bolton-Ie^Moors,  Ehigland,  802d.- 
Bomb.  803)eL 

Bombardment,  803b,  6374b. 
Bombay,  India  (city),  804b. 
Bombay,  India- (province )t  80S<1 
Bomoseen  Lake,  6063d. 
Bona  flde,  805a. 
Bonanza,  8<^a. 
Bonanza  (>eek,  1714c. 
Bonanza  mines,  >8663c.  .   r 

Bonaparte    family    (except    be- 
low), 806b. 
Bonaparte.    -'Napoleon.      1976b, 

2336c,  3375c.>4a62b,  6216d. 
Bonaparte.  .'Napolegn    Ftapcoip 

Charles  Joseph.  4963c. 
Bonar,  James.  806d,  1148d. 
Bonar  Law,  Andrew,  386  2bu 
Bond,  807a. 

Bond,  Sir  Robert*  808d. 
Bonded  warehouse,  808d,  809b. 
Bone.  809b. 

Boneblack,  810a,  1270a. 
Boneset,  810d.  • 
Bones  of  the  head,  2738d., 
Bone  spavin,  6484c. 
Bonet.  Juan,  1719b. 
Bone  turquoise,  691 9d.   . 
Bonheur,  Rosa,  810b. 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  3171a. 
Boniface  (Popes),  810d. 
Boniface,  Saint,  811a.  3843b. 
Bonifacio,  Strait  of.  6207c. 
Bon  March6,  1772a. 
Bonn,  Gemxany,  811b. 
Bonnet  rouge,  3401c. 
"Bonnie  Doon,"  622a.  ^ 
"Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  5693d. 
Bonn  University,  811c. 
Bonspiel,  1673c. 
Booby,  811c. 
Bookbinding.  831b. 
Book   covers    for   kindergartens. 

3248a. 
Book  exchange.  3402b. 
Bookkeeping.  81  Id. 
Bookkeeping  for  children,  827b.. 
Booklet  on — 

bee,  656c. 

coal.  1447c. 

cotton,  1608a. 

elder,  1976d.         ^ 

hawthorn,  2726a.  n 

silk,  5383c. 

sugar,  5616c. 

tea,  5724a. 

wheat.  6264a. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1875a. 


The  lottett  a,  b,  c,  d,  following  pago  mimbors  ladieate  flrit,  Moond,  third  or  fourth  qaartort  of  page. 


Book  of  Huco  Polo 


Bookplate.  K£8c. 


Bookworm.  834b. 


I.  Hen 


Boomer  kangaroo,  IZOZc. 


Boone,  la.,  g3&c. 


Booth,  Bramivell.  836d. 
Booth.  Edwtn  Thomaa,  S3la- 
Booth,  John  Wtlkes.  836b,  SliGL 
Booth.  Junius  Brutus,  S3GK. 
Booth,  Maud  Bullineton  Cliwl*^ 


Bourbon  coffee,  llS4c. 
Bourbon  -  Orleans.      Ho 
4414b. 

Bourbon  whlrty.  «ttM. 

"BourgMila  king."  3S04d. 
Bourgeois  type.  5930(1. 


Braltspere,  Nlcholaa.  GSd. 
Bramonte,  Donato,  8  98  b. 
Bramble.  BSSc. 
Brampton,  Ont.,  8>3c. 
Bran,  S93d. 
I    Branch    and    line    badgea    (mlU- 
1,  R9*0- 


BrandeEs,    I^uls    Dembitx,    SIM, 

«3Ci8t. 
Brandenburg,  S81b.  4B&4d. 
.  »...,  w, — u.  Brandenburg  Qale.  faf  liic  tITt. 

Sir  John  George,  StSc   Brandes,    Oeorg    Morrld    CobMk 
8»4d. 
Brajidlng,  fiTIOd. 
Brandon.  Man.,  B96a. 
Brandy.  895c 
Brandywine    Battle  of  the,  tttd. 


Borden.  Sir    Frederick   Wllltam, 

Borden.  Sir  Robert  Laird.  84Db. 
Border  aUtea,  BUBd. 
BordOIaland.  2iaac, 
.Bore,  S41a,  5G08d. 
'Boreas,  841b. 
Bore  oi  a  ahotgun,  53GZb. 
Borghese.  Prince  CamlUo,  S4to. 
Borgheae  palace,  841c. 
Borgia  famllr,  841d. 
Borglum.  Oulzon,  B42B. 
Borglum.  Solon,  SfZc  4B10d. 
iBorgne  Lake.  47Glc. 
Borl.  4D43b. 
Boric  acid.  S39b. 
Boring  machine,  841c. 

Bameo,  84  2d. 
Bom  holm  Inland.  175Bb. 
Boron,  ]Bfl4c. 
Bortelhorn.  Mount.  BlEld 


.     College,  S«»c. 
Bow  drill.  3330c. 
Bowell.  Sir  IT     ' 
Bower-bird,  !  . 
Bowery.  The.  4207b. 


_..  134c 

Bowie  kttlfe,  Uib. 

Bowler  Oiat),  2712d. 

Bow  line  knot,  3270c 

Bowling,  870c, 

tlDwlIng  Green,  Ky.,  BT2b. 

Bowla,  871c. 

Bowmanvllle,  Ont.,  872c 

Bow  River,  5ai7d. 

Bowser,     William     John,     STl 

940c. 
Box-elder,  1976c. 
Boxer  Rebellion.  g73a,  I3e2a. 
Boning,  873b. 
Boxing  the  compaaa,  IGZlc. 


I.  Joseph.  89fia. 


enceslao,  S07a. 


BoBnla-Sernl.  Bosnia.  844 


n  itae 


3.  <l52a.  498Ga. 


Boyle'a  Jaw.  87«a.  289_0c 
Boys;  a 

Ing.  6378c. 
Bozeman.  Monl.,  885  c 

B.  P.  O,  E..  EOHd. 
Brabant.  Low  Countries.  B8Sd. 
Bracebrldge.  Ont.,  8fi6b. 
Frarhtal    arteries,    391a.    (udn 


89  8a. 

Brazilian  Current,  4334b. 
.    Brazilian  HIghlanda,  899d. 

'--  .1  hymn,  Igtid. 

iioy,  o'""'-' 

Brazii'nut,        .     '' 

Braioa  River.  908b.  6769c, 

Braios  River,  Cailnn  of.  4nSc. 

Brazos  River  Caniil.  ll4Ta. 

Breach  of  the  peace.  453Sa. 

Breach  wool,  e354b. 

Bread.  908c,  28ISa. 

Bread  and  Butter  State,  3«tT«, 


Breiiklng,  Z2a6a. 


Boston  Tea  Party.  85!c.  4»86h. 
Boston  terrier.  S763d. 
Boston  shilling,  4680d. 
Boston  Unlvemlly,  SSZd. 
BoBWell.  James,  8G2d. 
Botanical  garden,  853a. 
Botanical  terms,  SBla. 
Botany.  853b. 
Botargo.  3398a, 
Botfly.  884- 
Botha,  Loi 

Bothnia.  G-..,  ,., 

Bothwelt,  James   Hepburn,  ■««>, 


oushton.  George  Henry,  8ttc. 
ouillon,  Godfrey  de,  3Gl»d. 
oulder,  8S7b.  G040d. 


Bract,  saeb. 


f  high  priest.  ITttd. 


Breech  V 

Breech -load  Ing  guns.  5017b. 

Breech -load  ing  shotgun,  5362 


Bradford!  WlVllam.  *  8S7c,    370Bb. 

BradMreet  Anne,  SSSa. 
Bradstreet   Commercial  Asency, 
ISlSd. 

Brady,  CyruB  Townsend,  83Sb. 
Braganiia  diamond.  5836d. 
Bragg.  Braxton.  888c. 
Brahc.  Tyrho,  SSSd. 
Brahma,  889a. 
Brahmanas,  eOtZa. 
Brahmaniam.  889b. 


FVonce,  915d. 

Brelagne,  France.  947a. 

Bret  Harte,  2706b. 

Breton,  Julea  Adolph,  916a. 


r.  Mount,  10S7b. 


Brake,  S92d. 
gVK*  nnabaMli 


Brewster.      Sir      David.      l!!»d. 

32Daa.  GG49b. 
Brewster.  Hon.  H.  C.  940d. 
Brewster.  William.  Bi7c. 
Brian  Boru.  3050b. 
Brland,  Arlstldes.  S17d. 


Bilar  root 

Briar  root,  SSSo. 

BHiMry,  >18&. 

Brick    and    brlck-bu'las,     tl8«, 

BlSb. 
Bricklayer's  Itch,  SOSTa. 
Brick  paving,  GOSSd. 
BrldarVellFallB,  63»Tb. 
Bridal  wreath,  911d,  ESDOd. 
Bridge.  91«d. 

Bridge  ofSlg..., ... 

3rldgeport,  Conn,,  926d. 
BrldKBB,  Robert.  SZBc 
Bridget.  Saint,  327a, 
Bridge  toll,  GSSOc. 
BrldgetOD,  N.  J.,  B27a. 
Bridge  water,  N.  S.,  »!7c. 


0437 

Brodribtk  Jobn  Henry,  IDMd. 
Bnurue,  SSSa. 
firoltlng,  ISSId. 
Brokan  bonea,  SOSd. 
Broken  PUcher,  UM. 
Broker.  Ufa. 
Brokerage,  94Sa. 
Bromidea.  >4Sb. 
Bromine.  S4)b. 
Bronchial  tubea,  S5S6d. 
Bronchitis,  94»c   36t1c, 
Broncho  beans,  SlSEO. 
Bronchus,  BBSTa. 
Bronte.  Charlotte,  9«»d. 
Bronie,  »60b.  __ 


esosc 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  Stfib. 
Bryce,  Oeorge,  >e6c 
Bryee,  James,  BflSd. 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  9ITC. 
Bryophylea,  862a,  StTd. 
Buccaneer,  SBHa. 
Bucantaur,  60  6  2c. 
Buchanan,  Jamea,  DflSo- 
Buchareat,  Rumania^  BTIb. 
Buchareat,  Treaty  of,  GGSa. 


e,  420  6b. 


Brigadier -general,  «Z7d,  49tBa. 
Brigade  nuUor.  SfiDSc 
Brigand,  5 Tic. 


J,  SZBb,  GSaOb. 

Brindled  gnu.  tSlTc. 
BrinOingBome  the  Calf,  44G0. 
Brlabane.  Arthur,  B29c. 
Brisbane,  Auatralla.  B2Bb. 


Brlatol,  Conn,,  930b. 
Bristol,  Pa.,  BSOc. 
Brlatol,  R.  t,  930dL 
Brlatol.  Tenn.  and  Vs..  911b. 
Brlatow,  Benjamin  H..  GitSb. 
Britannia  Major.  168  Id. 
Britannia  Minor,  ZG88a. 
Britannlcua,  41IBc 
BrUiak  Almanac.  Z09b. 


Brook  Farm,  SGla. 
Brookltne.  Maaa.,  BGlb. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T..  B61c. 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  BGla. 
Brook  mint.  SBSSb. 
Brooks.  Phillips,  BGlb. 
Brooks,  Freaton  8..  40 (To. 
Brook  trout,  GSBGd. 
Broom.  B62d. 
Broom  com.  BGSd. 
Broom-corn  mltlet,  SSOTd. 
Broom  graaa.  SG2d  iiuu^pr 

Broom-making,  963b.  Buddhe 

Broom  moaa,  SSSta.  Buildhlsin,  si 

"Brother  Jonatban,"  BBSc,  lG4Sd,    Budding,  !G6i 
B890a,  Budget,  97Sd. 

Broughton,  Jack.  4B10b.  "-■  -      -  - 

Brown,  9G3d. 


Bucklnghar 

Duke  of,  974a. 
Buckingham,  Que.,  S'4a. 
Buckle,  Henry  Thomas.  9T4e. 
Buckler.  G3Gld. 
Buckskin,  B74c,  174aa 
Buckthorn.  974d. 
Buckwheat.  976a. 
Bucolic*.  6061c. 
Bud,  975d. 

Buda.  Hungary,  978c. 
"""' Hungary.  97((C. 


d  grafting^  Z 


Brown,  Charles  Brockdan.  ZZBd.       Buena  Vlata,  Battle  of.  9T9b. 

„ „■ „„ ,.    .f.j  _         ).  Saint,  eille. 

I   Aires.   Argentina,   lITa. 


Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  9G3d. 
Brown.  Oeorge,  9G4b,  i 

Brown,  Henry  Klrke.  BE4c,  6Z77b. 
Brown.  John.  964d, 


British  courts,  ISlGc. 
British  Empire.  ZGSGb. 
British  Empire  flags,  Z196b. 
British  Qrenadler  Guards,  262ib. 
Brltlah  Oulana,  943a. 
British  Honduras,  944a. 
British  Imperial  quart.  488(b. 
British  Isles,  »44c 
British  merchant  marine.  3T40b. 
British  Museum.  944d. 
British  national  hymn,  2B94a. 
Brltlah  New  Guinea,  4164a. 
Brltlah  North  America  Act,  94eb. 

11Z4C  489Sb. 
British  royal  crown,  1649d. 
British  Bomallland.  G43gd. 
British  South   Africa   Company 

British  sovereign,  ZGZSc, 
Britlah  West  Indiea.  94ac. 

Brittany.  B47a. 

Brittle  silver.  G3BGb, 

Broad  Church  party.  1>TGb. 

Broadcloth.  94Tb. 

Broadleaf  maple,  llG4ta. 

Broad  stair  (Montessori  Method). 

3S20a. 
Broadsword,  947c. 
Broadway.  N,  T,.  4Z0«b. 
Broad  wood.  John.  4BeOb. 
Brocade,  947c, 
Broche,  669  Bb. 

Brock,  Sir  Isaac  94Td,  4900b. 
Brock.  Thomas,  B2T7a. 
Brocken.  The,  ZTlld. 
Brockton.  Masa..  B4Bb. 
Brockvllle,  OnL, 


9T9C, 

-.  Buffalo.  981b. 

Brown,  Joseph  Bmerson,  GSISd.       Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  BSta. 
" ' '""-  -Buffalo  Bill,''  1461a. 

Buffalo  bug,  1198a. 

Buffalo  Indiana.  G161b, 

Buffalo  moth.  lIBBa. 

Buffalo  Park,  4G06a. 

Bug,  SSGa. 
Barrett,    Bugle  and  bugte  calla,  BBEa. 

Bug  River,  6114b, 

Building.  BSEb. 

Building  and  loan   aasodatlons. 


rn-Wded  nuthatch.'  43I4d. 
Brownie.  96Gd. 
Browning.      Elizabeth 

966d, 
Browning,  Robert.  B66c. 
Brown  parrot  4G13d. 
Brown  peat.  4G4Gc. 
Brown  pelican.  46G1a. 
Brown  rat.  498Zb. 
Brown  rot,  4G39a. 
Brown  augar.  6616b. 
Brownsville.  Tex.,  B67c. 
Brown-tall  moth.  968a. 
Brown  thrasher,  9EBc. 

—     ih,  Tfts  sstta. 


BS7c 

Building  paper,  11964. 
Building  BDCletles,  9B7e. 


Brown  University,  ifiBd. 
Bruce.  Robert,  SG9b.  "  ■" 
Brucheal,   '  ~ 

9G9d. 
Bruget,  Balfry  of,  66Bb. 


Building  at 

Building    I 
4317c, 

Building  trades,  B8tb. 

Bukharest.  Rumania,  9T3h. 

Bukowina,  9a9a. 

Bulama.  Africa,  41BEc  478ea. 

Bulb,  989a. 

Paul  Napoleon.   Bulllnch,  Charles,  848«. 

Bulgaria,  9SBb. 


BruTe  River.  63  a  Id. 

grumidi.  Constantino,  tlS6b. 
rummell.  Oeorge  Bryan,  "Beau, 
BBOa. 
Brunelleschl,        Flllppo, 


Brunswick      (German      duchy).        [/rIoh,  4478c. 


Brunswick.  Family  of.  BBlb. 
Brunswick.  Oa..  961c. 
Brunswick.  Oennany,  980d. 


Buir  B9Zd. 

"Bull.  John."  99  ta. 

Bull.  The  (mythology).  GTllC. 

Bulla  aurea.  ZGlSd. 

B60b,   "Bull  fclty,"  iSBlb. 
Bulldog,  9Sab. 
Bullet.  993c. 
-    •■  )f     ttM    Pan-A 

BuVlflghftng.  99Sd.  G4TEb, 
Bullflnch,  9B4b. 
Bullfrog,  994*- 


Brodeur.  ^ula  thillppe,  948d.  Brutus,  Marcus  iunlua,  9eib. 


Brunswick' 

961c. 
Brush,  Charles  Francis,  961a- 
Brush-footed  butterflies.  10Z8I 
Brush  turkey,  SOTBc 
Brusaela.  Belgium,  96Ea. 
BruBaela  rose  lace.  11900. 
Brussels  rug.  1199d. 
. jjjj^^ 


iJullhead,  iaZ6c 
Family.    Bullion,  994d,  14«Tb. 
Bullion  State,  S86Ea. 
"Bull  Moose"  party.  394Sd. 

Bulloch,  Martha. 

Bull  pine,  16T7d, 

Bull  Run,  Battles  ^ 

Bull  Urrier.  GT63d. 

BUtow.         Bernhard        Helnr 

Prince  von,  99Gd. 
BUlow.  Hans  Ouido  von,  BBGb. 


I,  Battles  of,  B96a. 


The  Utten  a,  b,  o,  d.  foUowlaf  psge  nsmben  tedleata  StM,  wcoad,  tUK  ei  fMitb  vBiiton  of  pice. 


BurnB'  cottftKe,  IDJlc. 


BumR'  Memorial,  E21c 


9»!b. 


Bulyea,    OeorKe    Hedley    VIcarb,    Burnt  umber.  G937b. 

S87b.  '  

Bumblebee.  85 3a.  143sd. 
Buncbberry  (color  plate),  facing 

2224. 
BunileBrat.  997c.  24T3c. 


Burrord  Inlet.  80313. 
BurreLl.  Martin.  lD13d. 
Burrlnjuck  dam,  4SSd. 


Bunion,  998a. 
Bunker  (flsh),  ST33B. 
Bunker  HUl.  Battle  or.  998a. 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  99gd. 
Bunkers,  Z6S0c. 


Burbank,  Luther.  298b.  lOOOc. 
Burbank  white  blackberry.  767ft : 
Bplneteas  cactuB,  lOSDa;  plum. 


ro.  2B41C. 

BurroughB,  John.  lOlSd. 
Burroivlns  owl,  4135a. 


Bushmen,  1014d. 

Buahnell.  David,  6603c.  S8l2d. 

Bush  tits,  G821C. 

BuBlnesa.  Order  of,  1509d. 

BuBlness  college,  lOlSh. 

Business  I e Iters,  33S9b. 

Business  management  of  a  news 

paper,  418Gc. 
Business  meeting.  Conducting  a 


Bust.  IDlSa. 


Butkadah,  414Sa. 


Cabbage   butterfly,    fadng  lOtI, 

1034b. 
Cabbage  enemtei,  1031a. 
Cabbage  lettuce,  33tOd. 
Cabbage  palm.  10a4b. 
Cabbage  palmetto.  41Ud. 
Cabba«e  wonn,  lOStb. 
Cablldo,  The^  SBlTd. 
Cabinet.  1034c 
Cabinet,  British,  2E87C. 
Cabinet  officers  In  Canada,  1!) 
Cabinet      oEBcers     In    Eat\i 

3S-i3c. 
Cabin  John  Bridge.  313d. 
Cable,  Oeorge  Washlagton,  HI 
Cable.  Submarine.  lOStt. 
Cabochon,  2413b. 
Cabot,  George,  ITOIb. 
Cabot.  John.  ]"•">• 


AlBhB 

Cacao,  l03Bd. 

Cache  Vatley.  6012a- 
■    Cacique.  4634a. 

Cactus,  lOSSd. 
.    CacluH  wren,  SSeia    ' 

Cad,  lOiOa. 


Franklin.    Cadet  s 


American   RepublFci 


Charities.  12TZa. 


InK,  1. 
31Sd.       Cadillac, 
1040a. 


130d. 


Iducatlon.       United       States, 

19G3b,  3013c. 
■      "1,  1512c. 
and    D, 

IBlJc. 

l.abor  .ItatiBtlcB,  3283d. 
Ijlghthouaes.  151 2c. 
Mnnufactures,  ISllc. 
Navigation.  1512c. 
Pensions.  4STed. 
Prlnllnf;  and  Engraving,  G867d, 
Standards,  151KC. 
Burgerme  Inter.  1003a. 
BurgoBses,  House  of,  1 002c,  e096c. 
Burglar- proof  safe,  5l3Sc. 
Burglary,  1003a. 
Bur  Krass.  B1S7b. 
Burgcimaster,^  10q3_a._ 


Butter,  Nathaniel.  4186c. 
Butter  and  eggs.  GS23b. 
Butter  and  Its  substitutes.  S 
'lultercup.  I 


Hejeklah,  lOSSa. 


Button.  102Sb. 


,_, ..P.John,  _. 
^ndy.  1003d. 


Rttrlnl  of  Sir  John  Moore,  39t2b. 
"Burled  sunshine."  1442d. 
Burke.  Edmund.  1004c. 
Burkc'a  Prerage,  1005a. 
Burlap,  1005b. 
Burlesque.  lOOEb.  IGDSa. 
Burllnirnme.  Anson.  1005c. 
BurlinRton.  In..  1006b. 
Burlington.  Ont.,  lOO&d. 
Burlington.  Vt.,  100«c. 
Burma,  1006d. 

Burma  rice  mill,  racing  5007. 
Burnr^-Jonen,  Sir  Ednrord.  lOOSd 
Burnett.  Frances  Bllca  Hodgson. 

lOOSn. 
Burney.  Prances,  4108c. 
Bumhnm.  Clara  Loulae.  I83b. 
Bumhnm,  Daniel  Hudson,  1009c. 

BliUh. 
Burn  ham,      Sherburne     Waaler, 

101  Oa. 
Burning  mirror,  E4tza 
Burnlshlnr  Band,  ISeid. 
nur  oah,  432S». 


TUB  letun  ^  b,  ^  d. 


Buying  for  the  table,  2817b. 
BuEi  (game).a37Sc 
Buzzard.  10S9c. 
By.  John.  4t28d. 
Bybli '"" 

""' "  """"""'.  Vl6a°'' 

±)y-ian.  1029d. 

By  lot,  Robert.  4ST9b. 

Byng.  Major-Genoral.  flia4b. 

By-products  of  cottoU,  ICOTa. 

By-producta     of     maat     packing, 

Byron.      George     NVi^I      (Idnlcn. 


Cadillac.  Mich.,  104011. 
Cadiz.  Spain,  1040c. 
Cadmium.  1294c 
Cadmus,  104la- 
CaduceuB,  3T44b. 
Caecum,  iOlb.  294a, 
Caedmon,  1041b. 
Caellan  Hill.  5061a 
Caen.  France.  1041a     _,  , 
Caesar.  1041c.  ai9Sb.  "lit.,,, 
Caesar.      Calus     Jullui,     l"» 

2407d.  47B0b.  B099il. 
Caesarea  Augusta,  BillEc 
Caesarlon.  1417b. 
Caesar's  Head,  ElSld. 

cX'ln"-  'ioJa     I04M.    »» 

3741c. 
Cage  birds,  733b.     ,_„ 
CagllaH.  aardlnla.  W14*. 

Caguaa,  Porto  Blca  47n». 
Cabokla  Hound,  tttU. 

Cain,  1044b. ^  « 

Calne,    [ThomM  ■a«B*l.JP 

1041b. 
Calmgorm-Motin 
Calrntoul,  uount 


Byzantine  archlli 
Byzantine  art.  If 
Byzantine  EnipiT 


Cslendu  for  Afisut 


Cand;  and  etaij  wuMn^ 


Calendar  lor — Continued 
Auguit,  47  S&. 
December,  172gB. 
February,  !H6a. 
January.  3112o. 
July,  3183a. 

May,  STOia. 

November.  430Sa. 

October.  *3a8a. 

September.  ESOTa. 
Calendar  month,  3931c 
Calendar  atone,  532a. 
Calendar  year.  SSSKc. 


Cameo,  1D79d.  IGHc  tUtc. 

Camera.  lOBOa. 

"  "ivlns  picturei  ItSld. 


11141 


...    4,  S931C. 
Igary,  Alta..  !0i 


iifornla. 
Ilfon 


iifornla 


17% 

an,  lEBSil. 

Iifornla  poppy    (color   plala), 
racing  Za!4,  4760c. 
Iifornla  aardlne.  SJOTb. 
Iifornla  sea  lion.  EJS3a, 
Iifornla  lent  caterpillar,  B7t9o. 
Iifornla  toad.  ZSSfc 
Iifornla  vulture.  SllSd. 
Iifornla  woodpecker.  SSiZc, 

,._   ..      „... AugUrtUB 


,  -.  .     070a. 

la.  Lower.  107Db. 
I,  Unlveralty_ot.  lOTML 


Camlno  Real.  4470b. 

Camorra,  lOSZc.     . 

Catnl!<ole.  G336b. 

Camlet,  359a. 

CamopB.  Lull  vaE  de,  4781a. 

Camomile.  lZ6Ga. 

CamouHage.'sGOSb.  SITOd. 
,    Camp,  1032b. 

Camp,  Walter,  lOSSa. 

CampagnadI  Roma.  334Zc.  60848 

Campanile.  lOSfib. 

Campanlnl,  Cleofonte,  lOBOb. 

Campanula,  I086d. 

Campbell,       Alexander,        10S7B 
1802a. 
,    Campbell,  Sir  Alexander,  1087e. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin.  27iea. 

Campbell,  Thomas.  lOSTd,  ISOSa 


Canadian  hli 

Frederick,   Canadian  homestead  laws,  Z8a4b. 
Canadian  Illiteracy.  2932a. 
CanadlBa  immigration,  30Z4c. 
Canadian  Jay.  3127c. 
Canadian  legal  tender.  3371a. 
Canadian  libraries,  3403c. 
Canadian  lynx.  6283b. 
Canadian  mortality  tablee.  395Sa. 


Canadian  mint,  lliSc, 

Canadian  money  ordem.  3S8Sd, 
Canadian  national  hymn.  2S93d. 


William        Wilfred,    Canadian  over 
H3c.  ■  


micu 


1071C 


llnthenica,  ll>71d. 

llitus  (Popes).  1071d. 
"-    1073a. 

J.  Peru.  1073b. 

ailing  hare,  4671d, 
■Hope,  1072c,  4013b. 
llBto,  638  a. 

1  loans,  BTSa. 

Coll  of  Iha  Wild,  1827b.  34920. 

,  ReglonB  of,  ]07!c. 

of  Ouicer.  ia72d,  «309b. 
r  or  Capricorn.  tOT2d.  S3tOI>. 


1073b.  131SC. 


Campbellford.  Ont..  IOSSl. 
Campbellloit,  N.  B.,  1088b. 
Camp  Borden,  Ont..  1133a. 
Campeachy,  Gulf  oi,  lOSBc. 
Campeachy,  Mexico.  1088c. 
Campecbe.  Mexico.  lOaac. 
Campers'  tent.  67683. 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  lOSBc 
Camp  (Ires.  108  4  b. 
Camphor,  1089d. 

Camp  Hughes,  Man.,  1132d.  u 

Camplne,  6 Sid.  Cai 

Campo  Formio,  Treaty  of.  308Sb,    C^ai 

40S3a. 
Campus  Martlus.  1090c,  nT8b. 
Camp  Valcartier,  Que..  1132c, 
Camp  WlkolT.  L.  1..  2544d. 
Camrose,  Alia.,  1090c. 
Canaan.  3393d.  44ESb. 
Canaan  I  tea,  109  la. 
Canada,  a  KaUonal  Humn,  54 
" -Ja.  Dominion  of.  1091a. 


Conadlai 
"112 


)35aa. 


IS  expe^tlonary 
Railway.   93ic, 


Canadian  parcel  post.  4491c. 
Canadian  pardons,  4498c 
Canadian  parka.  4G0*a. 
Canadian  Parliament.  llKb, 
Canadian  penny  ban)»,.G336b. 
Canadian  plant  tite,  llOOb, 

Canadian  Premlr-   

Canadian  provln 


Canadian  railroads 


48^81 


:309d. 


lada.  Misti 


of.  1 


Canada  Bast.  4^87 


e  War  of  the  Na- 


67£la. 


lOa,  4BB9C. 

ilam,  lOTSa,  4807a. 
Doctrine.  4  47  Ed. 
yranthus.  lOTSa. 


nnguey.  Cuba.  lOTSc. 


Canada  thlalle  seed,  E33gd. 
Canad.a  West.  4S7Sb. 
Canadian  agriculture.  1104a. 


ThankSKlvlng       day. 

townahlpB,  3310c. 
•janaoian  universities.  SOOld, 
Canadian  woter  power.  621Bd. 
Canadian  weather  bureau.  623Za. 
Canadian  women's  clubx.  S34»d. 
Canandelgua,  Lake,  4196c. 


Canal 


Cambodia.  I076d. 
Cambodia  River,  3734a. 
Cambose.  iSTZc. 
Cambrfan  Period,  1078b,  24390. 
Cumbrian  Society,  69  Od. 
Cambridge.  Mass..  107«o. 
CnmhridBe,  O.,  1017a. 
Cambridge,  University  of.  10T7b. 
Cnmhrldgeport,  Mass.,  107!d. 
Cambric,  l077d. 
CHmbyses  II,  '  OTTd,  4fi96a. 


Camel  bird.  4423a. 
Camellia.  1079c. 
Camelopard.  Z49Ta. 
Camelot.  2813b. 


of  Canada.  1110 


Candellta,  49G5d. 


Canadian   educational 

1962d. 
Canadian  nsherles,  llOTa. 


The  IMtrai  t,  b,  e,  d,  followlnl  p 
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Candrtutt,  llB4b. 
Cane.  IlGlc 
Cane  flume,  fBcluK  G 
Cone  fluKar.  GS14d. 
Canine  teetb,  ST28c 
Canls  Major,  llG4d. 


Canmore,  Malcolm,  SZ61d. 

Canna,  115Gb. 

Cannae,  Battle  of.  ZlSld. 

Cannel  coal,  1111c. 

Cannibal,  llGGc. 

CannlnK  and  preserving,  114Tb. 

Canning:  cluba.  llG6a. 

Cannon.  llGTo. 

Cannon.  Joseph  Oumey,  llGSa. 

Canoe  and  canoelnc,  llGHd. 

Gallon,  IKId. 

Canon,  The.  TOEd:. 

Canon  law,  llSOb. 

Canonization,  llGOc. 

Canora,  Sask..  lltOc. 

CanoBsa,  Zfl21c,  27T3b. 

CanovB,  Antonio,  llfiOd. 

Canso.  Strait  of.  42Bed,  ElEla. 

Cantabrlan  Mountains,  G4TSa. 

Cantaloupe,  4034c 

Cantalupo.  Italy,  4a)4c 

Cantata,  IK  la. 

Canteen.  1181b. 

Canterbury,  England.  llSlc. 

Canterbury      Cathedral,      11  aid, 

203  Sd. 
CanterbuTy  Talet,  llB2a, 
Canticles,  G43Ta. 
Cantilever  bridge,  922i 
-     ■    1  (politlcar    ■" 


--, 1,  tltbh. 

Captain.  1175a,  4919a. 

Captain  BoniteviUe,  GSTlb. 

Captain  Kldd,  12Sed. 

Cap  Tourmente,  4SBgb.  GlGTa. 

Capuchin  monkey,  3891d.  B104 

Capuchins.  ItTGb. 

Carabao,  IlTGb. 

Caracalla,  Baths  ot.  tlGb. 

Caracas,  Venemela,  llTGc 

Caracci,  1200a. 

Carapace,  GS20a. 

Carat,  llTSa,  ITSGb.  !G2tb. 


Cunegte  hero  fund,  1 


Cam^ian.  1190d. 
Carnivorous  anlmala,  lllu. 
Carnivorous  plants.  SBSa,  1191e. 
Caniot.    Marie    Francola    BadL 
llBld.  ^^ 

Camotlte,  148Td.  4tltB. 
Carob,  1191d. 
Carol,  llS£a. 


Carolina  poplar,  lAlla. 
Carolina  wren.  USlc 
Carollnglana,  ligib. 
Carotid  artery,   7c,  191a.  I 
139S. 
1177c,       IKSa,    Carp.  IlSSc, 


Carbonado.  ITBGc 
Carbonate  of  lead,  SSGGd. 
Cartionates.  i"—' - 


Carpathia,  The.  GSlSc 

Carpathian  Mountains.  1 

Carpeaui,  Jean  Baptlste, 


S2b.' 


Canton.  China,  llS2c 

Canton,  III.,  llSlb. 

Canton.  O.,  llS3d. 

Cantonments      ot      the      United 

States.  ei7Sa. 
Canute,  lie4a. 
Canvas,  llS4b. 

Canvasback  duck,  1114c,  lS7Ib. 
Canyon,  llBld. 
Canyon  de  Chelly.  IB2c. 
Canyons  of  rivers,  60260. 
Caoutchouc,  GOBgc. 
Caparro,  Porto  Rico,  4778c. 
Cape  Adare,  4T28d. 
Cape  Breton  Island,  llSGa. 
Cape  buttalo,  981c. 
Cape  Cod  Canal.  ll«5d,  388<b. 
Cape  Diamond.  43341,, 
Cape  Girardeau.  1166t!. 
Cape  Horn  Rock.  4403d. 
Cape  Indians,  3e09d, 
Cape  Jasmine,  23830. 
Capelfa  (conMellallon),  tSOGe. 
Capella  (star).  HSd. 
Cape  May,  N.  J..  41B3b. 
Cap  May  warbler,  G137e. 
Cape  North.  4282d. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Province  of 

the.  1187a. 
Caper.  1189a. 
Cape  rubles,  GlOla, 
Cape  Saint  Vincent.  4T7(c 
Capet.  Hugh.  !301d,  CarlL_ 

CapeUan  dynasly,  llB9c,  l!7Gd.       Carletr 
Cape-to-CaIro  Railway,  lie9d.        Carleti 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  1171b.    f"--"-' 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  1171c,  47BZb. 
Capillaries,  llTld.  ISBSa. 
Capillarity,  117!a.  G999a. 

Capital   (architecture).  IT"""  ~     ■ 

Capital  (economics).  117! 
Capitalization,  B303c, 
Capital  punishment.  1173b. 


Carjientarla.  Gulf . 

Carpenter,  Frank  0«orge.  119III. 
Carpenter-bee.  6GCa. 

Carpenler'a  Hall.  4«2aa, 

Carbon     dioxide.      9ISb,      1179a,    Carpenters'  vise.  6102b. 

1447b.  Carpenlry.  1193c. 

Carbonlc-acld    gas,     281d,    91tb.    Carpett^aggera.  1197d.  4!IGDa. 

1179a.  Carpet  beetle,  119Sa. 

Cart>onlc     ozlde,     .Xntldote     (or.    Carpets  nnd  rugs.  IlSSa 

281d.  Carpet  sweeper.  3027b. 

Carboniferous       Period,       1179c,    Carpel  nool.  6351c. 

2440b.  Carraccl  family,  llOfla. 

Carboniferous  System,  1179d.  Carragheen,  SOESc.       , 

Carbon  lamp,  lB90a.  CarrantuohlU,  304Gd.  ' 

r. — .. .J.   ,.o»-  Carrania,      Venuatlano,      lIMh 


Carboi ,. 

Carborundum,  1180c. 
Carbuncle  (gamet),  201b. 
Carbuncle  (Infection),  791 
Carburatlon.  1181b. 


Cardan,  Jerome.  171ld. 

Cardiac  orifice,  7c. 
Cerdltr,  Wales.  Ilg2a. 


a772d. 

Carrara  marble,  liOla. 
llBDd.    Carrel,  Alexis.  UOlSL 
L  CarHage.  IJOId.  . 

Carrier  pigeon.  llOSa. 

Carriers  01  goods,  lG14d. 

Carriers  of  passengers,  ■ ' " 

Carroll,  Cbarlu,  Itetb. 

•   Trtfcir--      - 


GIU. 


Cardinal  points.  IGZOd. 
Carding  wool,  63G4o. 
Cards.  Playing.  llSJc. 
Cardston.  Alta..  Itfi4a. 
Care  of  poultry,  leoia. 
Care  of  the  hair   IBBOa. 
Carew,  James,  G7SGc. 
Carey.  Henry.  926a,  2G£0i 
Carey,  William.  SHii. 
Carla.  46G3a. 
Caribbean  Sea,  1184B- 
Carlboo  Trail.  941a. 
Caribou,  1184c 
Caricature.  llSGa. 
Caries.  1769a. 
Carillon  Canal,  E014b. 
Carleton.  Sir  Guy.  llBGc 
^„,„ —    "-,nt.  4HZd. 


r84c. 


Carroll.  Lewis.  iDOb,  ISlte. 
Carrot.  1202c 
Carson,  Christopher,  llOla. 
Carson,  Sir  Edward.  ItOtc. 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  1104a. 
Cartagena,      Colombia,       Ultt. 

Cartagena.  Spain.  1t04b. 

Carte^lanche,  1204c 

Carter.  Mrs.  L«Blle,  1104c 

Carter-Cotton,  Francis  L>..  lll)4d. 

Carter  Dome,  41G6a. 

Carteret  Blr  George,  41BSa. 

Carthage.  Ho.,  llOBa. 

Carthage.   North   AfrbM,   lilt*, 

Carthusian  cat.  I99iii 

Carthusians. 

Cartler,     Sir 
IZOSc 

Cartler,  Jacques,  'lia7a. 

Cartilage.  1207h. 

Cartilaginous  tlsauB,  GSlBc 
[:.  Cartography.  !42Ea. 

Cartoon,  118Gb,  1107c. 

Cartouche.  120Sc 

Cartridge,  IZOSd. 
llSBe,    Cartwrlgbt,  Edmund,  ItOtd. 

CartwTlght,  Peter,   1109a,  t4l9b. 

Cartwright,    Blr    Richard   loba. 


Georges    BUenaSh 


Cat 


Yl73. 


of   the    United   States, 


..73d. 
-  Capitation  tax.  4743c 
Capitol.  1174b. 
Capitol.  Wash..  D.  C.  6194 
CapltoUne  Hill.  G064a. 
Cappadocia,  4eS3a. 
Capri,  Island  of.  1174c. 
Capricorn.  Tropic  ot,  SSOb. 
Caprleornun.  lJ74c. 


Carlsbad, 

Carlyle,  Thomas, 

Carman.  Albert.  1187c,  Carver,  John,  IIlOc 
Carman,   [Wnilam]  Bllsa,  llB7d.    Carver.  Jonathan.  440ga. 

Carmelites,  3732d.  Carving,  1210c 

Carmen,  llBBa.  1747b.  Cary,  jUICe^  Itlla, 

Camienofta,  44G0.  Cary,  Pho^e,  1111a. 

Carmine,  llSSb.  Caryatides.  Illlo. 

Carnation,  llBBb,  1681b.  CBBaba,  Itlld. 

Carnation  Lily,  44Ga.  Casaba  melon,  IIIIO. 

Camegle.  Andrew.  llBBd.  Casablanca,  1111a. 

Camegle.  Pa.,  1190c.  Casa  del  Bambini,  Itltb. 
Carnegie  endowment  for  Interna-    Casa  Grande  Ruin,  4G0111. 

tlonal  peace,  1189c.  Casareep.  lllCd. 
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CaactUlB.  flSlfla. 
Cascade  Locks,  1410^ 

-'ut.  8218a. 

L,-ascaae  nance,  IZtZb. 
CaBcade  Tunnel.  Iil2d. 


A,  IZlSd. 

Cue,  1213a. 

Casement.  Sir  Soger,  tlfllb. 

Case   method   of    teachlns   law, 

STlOb. 
Case  of  nouns.  42»4d. 
Casein,  lS14b. 
Casgraln,  Henri  Raymond,  1141a, 

lTl4c. 
Caagraln,  Thomas  Chase,   1314c. 
Cash  (coin),  146Ba. 
Cash  booli,  Sl3a. 
CaBhmere,  India,  3ZlGh. 
Cashmere  goat,  tZltd. 
Cashmere  lalanda,  1214d. 
Caahmere  HhawlB,  32IGC 
Cash  register,  ISISb. 
Caslmlr  the  Oreat,  4T14a. 
Casino,  121GC. 
Caster,  Herman,  tSBSc. 
Caspian  Sea,  121Ed. 
Caspian  tern,  E7eid. 
Case,  Lewis.  ISlta. 
Casaandra,  12Ific. 
Cassava,  121Ed.  GTOOa. 
Cassel,  Germany,  1217b. 
Cassia.  121Ta. 
Cassia  bark,  1217b. 
Cassiopeia.  121Tb,  ISOEc 
Cassiquiare  River,  S048c. 
Cassowary,  121Tc 
Cost.  121Td. 

Caatalla.  Fountain  of,  4  tile 
Cast  coins,  4311c. 
Casts,  28 9c.  12ITd. 
Castile.  64TTb. 
Castile  and  Ara«on,  IZlBo. 
Castile  soap,  G424c. 
Castllloa  tree,  903b. 
.  Cost  Iron,  SOSBd. 
Castle,  12t8c. 
Castle  Garden,  4207c. 
Castle  of  Chlllon,  iSlSb. 
Castle  of  the  Holji  Qrall,  451Ce. 
Castling  (chess),  I304a. 
Castor  (perfume),  4GS4d. 


Cathedral  of  Rhelms.  4992b. 
Cathedral  of  Saint   Isaa£.   4*l!a 
Cathedral  of  Baint  John  the  Di- 
vine, 4209(1. 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Mark's,  GlSZa. 


Cartiflcate  Of  atock 

Cedars  of  Lebanon.  lS44d,  3S<3d, 

4e45a. 
Cedar  gartrldga,  4 


iplds,  la.,  1245b. 


Cathedral   of  . 

S831C,  sieid, 

■     •     ■      if  England. 


Paul.  : 


m.,    Ceiirela.  3698c, 


Catherine  wheel  window,  EOBSiL 

Cathode  rays.  lZZ9b. 

Catholic  University  Of  America, 

1229c 
CaUllne,  12Z9d,  13T7b. 
Cation,  20a0b.  3032a. 
C:at  Island.  3844b. 
Catkin.  123  Ob. 
Catmint.  1230c 
Catnip.  1230c. 
Cato,   Marcus  Pordus    <2S4-14» 

S.c),I230d. 
Cato.     Marcus     Pordus      (BS-4e 


Celebes  IB land,  I24Bd. 
■—  ■     ■    (5lty, 


124611. 

estlal  eaiistor.  !0fl7a. 
estlal  globe,  2G11C. 
estlal  pole.  4731c. 
estlne  (Popes),  124Sd. 


Ce 


Calo  the  Elder.  1230d. 
CaUklll  aqueduct,  307d. 
Catsklll  Mountains,  1231c. 
Catsup.  32  33c 

Catt.  Carrie  CHiapman.  1231d. 
Cat  tall.  12S2a.    , 
Cattegat,  1232c.  ^ 


Cattle  tick.  3866d. 

Catullus,   CaiUH   Valerius.    1238c, 

Caucasia,  1238d. 

Caucasian  race.  4909c. 

Caucasus,  1238d. 

Caucasus,  Mount.  483ed. 

Caucasus  Mountains,  12S9a. 


Ce  llo  Canal.  440tti. 
Ce  llo  Falls,  l«92b. 
Celon.  Mount,  BSlTc 
Cel.  124Ta. 
Ce  1  division.  4B4Sa. 


lulold.  124TC 


and  F 


1219b. 


(^astoreum.  Slid. 
Castor  oil,  1219c 
Castro,  CIpiiano,  BOEOd. 


Catalyzer.  470Zb. 

Catamount.  e283b, 
CatandMotue  (game).  2i7tb. 
Catania,  BIclly.  1223b. 
Catapult,  1223b. 
Catapult  fruits.  G233d. 


CauUer's  whlteflsh.  8273d. 
C^use  of  ocean  currents.  4333d. 
Causes  of  trusts.  Gg9Za. 
Cause  used  lor  effect,  37E7d. 

Caustic  alkali.  2D2a. 

potash,      28  Id.      1240a. 


lan.  Juarez.  33gb. 
•je  11  Iberians,  G4TSd. 
Celtic  people,  1248b. 
Celts,  fl4ih. 
Cements.  124Bc. 
CTementum,  6729a. 
Cenls.  Mount.  It49b. 
Cenozolc  Era.  1240c,  24380,  Z441e. 
Censer,  1249c. 
Censltalres,  B294d. 
Censors,  12490. 
Censorship   of   moving  pictures, 

3992b. 
Census,  liEOa. 
Census  Bureau,  lG12c 
Cent,  IZSIa.  14E8a. 
Centaur.  12GIC. 
Centaurea,  319BC. 
Centaums.  IZGld. 
Centavo,  1488  a. 
Centennial  Exposition.  ItGia. 
Centennial  State,  14a4b. 


Center-Are  cartridges.  64090. 
~     ■        '  gravltyr2BT9a. 

if   the    United    Suite*, 


Center  of  gi 


4793b. 


Caust 

C^valett],  atepnen,  hud  bo. 
(Tavallerl.  LIna.  1240a. 
Cavaliers.  124UC. 
(;avt>IIerta  RuaHeana,  1240c. 


Cataract,  G02Ec.  BZIBd,  BZIBa. 
(Cataract  (eye).  770a,  1223c. 
Cataraqui  F' —  '"-■■- 


_    _         r,  B014b. 
Catarrh.  12Z4c. 
Catawba  Indians,  1224c. 
Catawba  rhododendron,  G003b. 
C:atblrd,  lZ24d. 
Catch  -  as  -  Cfltch  -  can    style    of 

wrestling.  B3<2d. 
Catch  the  Salmon  (game).  2BT7d. 
Catch  the  Bmitrrel  <BBnie),23TGb. 
Catechu,  I7d,  1Z2GB. 
Caterpillar,  1023c.  IZEEa. 
Caterpillar.  Silk.  B38Sa. 
Catesby.  Robert.  2G42c. 
Catnah,  12Zlb. 
Catharine  I  (Russia).  lZ28c 
Catharine  11.  the  Great  (Russia). 

IZZfld.  GDGGb. 
Catharine  de-  Medici,  tZZTa. 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  122Tb. 
Cathav,  lZ3Td.  (T'He. 
Cathedral,  1227d. 
Cathedral  City.  4' 

Cathednil  of  Mlla _  _. 

Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  439 Jd. 


Cave.  1Z41b. 

Cave  crickets,  ZGT8a. 

Cave  dwellers,  lZ41d. 

Cavemen.  lZ41d. 

Cavendish  family.  1T8Id. 

c:ave  of  the  Winds,  4ZZBd. 

Cavern.  l!41b. 

Caviar.  1242b. 

Cavlte.  P.  I..  lZ42d. 

Cavour,  Count  Camlllo  Benso  dl, 

Caweln.  Madison  Julius.  1243b.  t 
Cawnpore.  India.  1243c. 
Cawnpore  Memorial.  EaOSa. 
Caxton,  William.  lZ43c. 
Cayarobe,  Mount.  B449d. 
Oayenne,  French  Oulana.  1243d. 
Cayenne  lapwing,  3333a. 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  1147a, 

4ZI«d. 
Cayuga  Indians.  1244a. 
Cayuga.  Lake,  1244b 
Cebu,  P.  I..  84  09c 
Cebu  Island.  46S2d. 
Cecilia,  Saint.  1244b. 
CTecrops.  1244c. 
Cedar.  1244c 

Cedar  Creek.  Battle  of.  G348b. 
Cedar  Lake,  Sask.,  E117c 


Centime,  1488a. 

Centimeter,  I2G2o. 

Cent  Imeter-grom  -  second, 

G942b. 
Centipede.  12BZc 
Central  America.  I2BSa. 
Central- American  Ci 
Central  Falls.  R.  I.. 
Centralla.  HI.,  12E1c. 
Central      India,     Agency.      8040, 

Central  PoclOc  Railroad.  4920d. 
Central  Park,  N.  T.,  42iab. 
Central  time,  GG24t>. 
Centrifugal  farce,  I2G4d. 


Centripetal  force,  12GSa. 
Centnwphere.  lOOSa. 
Centuriata,  IGlla. 
Century  plant.  IZGBa. 
Cephalonla  Islajid,  SOSSc. 
Cephalopoda,  12BEc 
CepholoUiorox.  B2G8a. 
Ceramic  art,  479Sb. 
Cerebua,  12G5d. 
Cereal  grasses.  2B7Ta. 

Cereals,  SGG3d.' 

Cerebellum,  89Za. 

Cerebral  meningitis,  S71Sb. 

Cerebroaplnal  meningitis,  t181b. 

Cerebrospinal  syBtem,  4110b. 

Cerebrum,  89  Id. 

Ceres.  12E8b.  4844a. 

CereuB,  101  Be 

Cerium,  lS94c 

Cerro  Blanco.  Mount,  41T>b. 

Cerro  de  Pasco.  Peru,  4tD0d. 

Cerro  Oordo,  Battle  of.  ISGtb. 

Certmctite  of  stock.  GE64b. 
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Certoea  di  Pavli 


Cerussite.  IlTBc. 
Cervantea  Saavedra.  IZEBc. 
Cervical  vertebrae.  &S38il 
Ceanola  collection  o(  antlqultlea. 


Ceylon,  Rapid  transit  In,  ilTd, 

Chacabuco,  Battle  of,  SlSEd. 

Chacalaca.  263  Dd. 

Chacma.  Bti± 

Chad,  Lake,  12683. 

Chadwlck,       Oearge      Whitfield, 

1259a. 
Chaeronea,      Battle     of.      StDTa, 

4028^ 
Chaffinch.  lEESo. 
Chagrea  River,  lltSd,  Ulta. 
Charn,  I2E9b. 
Chain  llghtnInK,  S429b. 
Chain  of  Rocks.  G159b. 
Chain  atltoh.  fiS28d. 
Chalazae.  IBSOd. 
Chalcedony,  tisgc,  ISBtd. 
Chalclald  fly.  61 9  Be. 
Chalcoclte,  1ET4a. 
ChaldUi,  12E9d. 
Chalk,  IZftOa. 
ChaDener,     Predsrlek     BprOStOQ, 


Chambered  NautUnt,  The,  S4Sb. 

2812b. 
Chamberlain.  Jowph,  1261b. 
Chamberlain     [Joseph]     Auaten, 

1262a. 
Chamberlain,  Lake,  3 1 01  a. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  12t3b. 
Chamber    of   Commerce   of   the 

UnltKl  States.  1262d. 


lit  6442    ■ 

Chanuta,  Kan.,  12SSa. 

,    ChBpB\B,  I^e,  ITBSe. 

Chaparral,  106Dd,  1268b. 

Chaparral  cock,  6027d. 

Chaplain,  1268  b. 

Chaplain,  Prison,  48Zga. 

Chapleau,  Sir  Joseph  Adolphe, 
12BSd. 

Chapman,  Oeorgs,  1289a. 

Chapter  (masonr)').  S6Sla. 

Chapterhouses,  2319c. 

Chapter  Rose  Croix,  S8glb. 

Chapultepec,  Battle  ol,  lUSIb. 

Charade,  12  6  9c. 

Charcoal,  I269d. 

Charcoal  pencils,  12T0b. 

Chard,  12jac 

Charge  (heraldry),  2TT6d. 

Charge  d'  affaires,  IZTOc. 

Charm  of  the  lAght  Brigade, 
E46c,  1210d. 

Chariot,  12Tlb. 

Charls,  SI  18a. 

Charity,  1371c. 

Charity,  Slstera  ot,  l!T2d. 

Charlemagne,  1273a. 

Charlerol,  Pa.,  127 4b. 

Charles  I  (Austria),  l2T8c 

Charles   (England),  1274c-1275c 

Charles  (France),  12Teb-127<iI. 

Charles  (Holy  Roman  Empire), 
1277a-l277c. 

Charles  (Sweden),  127Tc-127Sc. 

Charles  XIV  John,  E6Ela. 

Charles  Augustus,  Prince  ot  Wei- 
mar, 2S2td, 

Charles  Edward,  E593d. 

Cbarlee  Martel,  IZTSc 

Charles-Michel  de  1'  Bp«e.  171>b. 

Charles's  law,  S401c,  28900. 

Charles  Stephen  (AuBtrla>.47IEa. 

Charles  the  Bald.  lS7Gb. 

Charles  the  Fair,  1276d. 

Charles  the  Fat,  lETSb. 

Charles  the  Qreat  lS7ib. 

Charles  the  Simple,  I27Eb. 

Charles  the  Wlae,  llTSd. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  lITSb. 

Charlerton,  W.  Va.,  I279d_ 


/,  38S6a. 


ch.,  lISOc 


llSOb, 


CThambers,  Robert  William,  12eac    Charlotte.  N.  C,  12S0c 
Chambersburg,  P8    ■""'••■  ^i— ._.._  .  —  .<-  tr. — ■ 

Chameleon,  12  64a, 


;,  Pa.,  12BJd. 


Chambeil  River,  lE3Gc 
Chembly  Canal,  114  Tb. 
Chambly  River,  SOllb. 
Chamlnade,  Cedle  Louise  Stepba- 


Charlotte"Aiiial'(e,  Virgin  Islands, 

Gie8b,  eiood. 
Charlolls     Corday     4n     PritoH, 


Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scten- 

tlflc  Circle   12S7C 
Chautauqua  Mountains,  4BGM. 
Chautauqua  muakellunc^    4034a. 
Chautauquas,  Local,  l2B7d. 
Chauveau,  Pierre  Joseph  Olivier, 

1142b.  12gTd. 
Cheaha,  Mount.  1 
Cheap  tuoney,  r"' 
Check.  12SSa. 
Checkers,  1290a. 
Checkmate,  1304c. 
Chedabucto  Bay,  4t96d. 

"Cheesebox  on  a  ratt,"  S800& 
Cheese  mite,  3866d. 
Cheese  press,  4624d. 
Cheeta.  t292b. 
Chehalls  River,  SISTd. 
Chelan,  Lake,  S187d. 
Chelsea.  Mass.,  1292c. 
Cheltenham,  E^land.  12S2d. 
Chemical  afflnlly,  469d.  1291c. 
Chemical  analysis.  244c. 

compounds,       1114c 

Mrgy,  EG61a. 

Chemical  engines,  SiSlb. 
Chemical  mineralogy,  tSlSa. 
Chemical  reactions,  493>b. 
Chemical  styptics,  eB97b. 
Chemical  symbols.  ISSSd.  Gei9a. 
Cliemlse,  Envelope,  BSZBc. 
Chemistry.  1293a. 
Chemistry,  Bureau  o 
Chemistry  o(  foo-"-   ' 
Chemnlti,  (3ermi 

Chenab  Canal.  3 

Cheney,  Benjamin  P..  Jr.,  398c; 
Cheops,  1299a,  4BTSb. 
Chephren,  48T9a. 
(Cheque,  1288a 
Cherbourg,  France,  1290b. 
Cherokee  Indians,  1399c, 
Cheroots,  5g2Gd. 

Cherry' birch,  '728b. 
Cherry  hraJuiy,  ISOlh. 
Cherry  bud,  976li. 
Cherry  laurel,  1301b,  3344b. 
Chersonesus,  1301c  3194d. 

Cherubtnl,  Maria  Lulgi  Carlo  Ze- 

noblo  Balvatore.  lioid. 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 
Chesapeake     and     Ohio     Canal 

Chesapeake  Bay.  ISOSb. 
Chesapeake  Bay  dog,  49S0b. 
Cnieaa.  130  2d. 


Chester,  George  Randolph,  novel- 


Chamjiaign.  III..  126Bb. 
Champan,  1180b. 
Chump  de  Mars.  449Ed. 

(^homplaln,     Samuel     de 

tSSha.. 
Chumplsln  Canal.    lI4Tc 


Champotllon.  Francois,  21 
Champa  ElyaSefl.  1266d. 


wcelloravllle, 


Charterhouse,  12D6b. 

Charter  Oak.  1283b. 

C!hartlsm,  12S2d. 

Chary bdls,  GZ78b. 
,    Chase,  Salmon  Portland,  ISSSa. 

Chase,  Samuel,  293Gd. 
,    Chassis,  G13b. 

Chat.  128SC. 

Chateau  Laurter.  4427c. 

Challiam,  Earl  of.  468Sc. 

Chatham,  N.  B.,  1283c. 

Chatham.  Ont.,  12g)d. 

Chattahoochee  River,  lia4a. 

Chattanooga,  Battles  of,  138Gb. 

Chattanooga,  Teon.,  1284b. 

Chattel,  138Gd. 

Chattel  mortgage,  39E9b. 

Chattel  real,  lZ86a. 

Chattels  pereonal,  1286a 

C^haucer,  Oeotlrey,  1286a. 

Chaudl«re  Falls,  442ed. 

Chaudlfrra  River,  128ec 

ChauReur.  12S6d. 

Chaulmooga  oil,  S3g4d. 

(Thautauqua.  128Ta. 

Chautauqua  Institution,  118Tb. 

Chautauqua  Lake,  4196c. 

psgt  numbers  Indicate  Arst,  seeond. 


hope.  Earl  of,  iSOGd. 
Chesterton.  Gilbert  Keith.  1307a 
Chester  white  hog,  3806b. 


'Chevalier  Bayard."  630a. 
Cheviot  Hills,  1308a,  iG83d. 
Chevu  Chate,  667d. 
Chewing  gum,  3640d. 
Chewing  tobacco.  EBlSb. 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  ISOSc 
Cheyenne  Indians,  llogb. 
Cheyenne  River.  E4t6a. 
Cheyenne      River      ~     - 

G463b. 
Chiaroscuro,  ISOSd. 
Chica,  tlESd. 
C:hlcagD,  Hi.,  1300a. 
Chicago,  University  ot,  13tTa. 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  ltl3«. 


Chicago  RlvOT',  13090. 
third  or  f  onrtli  qaartHB  of  f 


Ckicaxo  SaniUiy  and  Ship  Caiul 


Chlcaeo  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal. 

IS  IS  a. 
Chlctiagof  iBland,  ISBd. 
Chlckaaee,  £82  ic 
Chlckahomlny  River,  lB18d. 
Chick amauga.  Battle  of.  IJlSd. 
ChlckamauBa    National   Military 

ParK,  1319h,  2454c 
Chickaree,  B61gb. 
Chickasaw  Bluff.  87S0c. 
Chlckataw  Indians,  13t9b. 
Chtckaaha  Okla..  1319c 
Chicken  hawk,  JB40il,  2Ti8d. 
Chicken  ralalng,  4T99h. 
Chicken  pox.  1319d. 
ChlclB,  1320a.  2e41«, 
Chlcopee,  Mbbs..  1320a. 
Chicory,  13200. 
Chlcoutlml,  Que..  lS20d. 

Chief  boatswain,  788a.  ,, 

Chief  Justices  of  Supreme  Court.   Chlopkowskl,  Bozenta.  S871b. 


Chinese  wax  tnacct.  6Saib. 
Chinook.  lIOOc.  UEed. 
Chinook  Indians,  ISGTa. 
Chinook  salmon,  51T4b. 
Chinquapin,  ISOga. 
Chios  Island,  12G4c. 
Chipmunk,  ISBTa 
Chippendale  furniture,  SSGBb. 
Chippewa  Indians,  ISETd. 
Chlpplns  Bparrow.  B4Sla. 
Chlrfcahua  Indiana.  iSOa. 


Chromlte,  137It 


iO«b^ 


ChromOEphere,  BB24b. 
Chronic  KOAtrltla.  210    _ 
ChronMet,  Bookt  ol,  llf  IC. 
Chronology,  1371d. 
ChronoJoKy,  Biblical,  70ga. 
Chronqmuter,  1372a. 
Chryaallfl,  1023d,  1372b,  S78SC. 
Chryaanthemum.  I37!c. 
C3ir>-80Blom,  John,  Saint.  ISISa. 
Chub,  ilSBa. 
Chuck.  «-"- 


Chur 


Chlora 


Chlsnon,  2«sa 
Chigoe.  220Cb. 
Chihuahua.  Mexico.  Itila. 
Chilblain.  1321c. 
Child.  1321b. 

Child,  ObservlnB  the.  S»27d. 
Childermas.  2»S6c. 
Child  labor,  132ea. 
.   Child-labor  laws,  1327b. 
Child  psychology .  48Slb. 
Children,  Eye  defects  of.  194td. 
Children.  Literature  tor,  S4eia. 
Children.     Physical     defects     of, 

1944C 
Children.  Societies  for,  1327c. 


13Bdb. 
i..nioni.i.  Antidote  for,  282a. 
Chloride  of  lime,  1807b.  l3GBe 
Chloride  of  Hodlum.  BI7Bd. 
Chlorine.  13BSC. 
Chlorine  zones,  1S87C 
Chlorla,  4121c 
Chloroform.  1360a. 
Chlorophyll.  J3B0b.  2084d. 
Choate,  Joseph  Hodges,  13S0O. 
Choate,  Rufus,  ISBOc 
Chocolate,  IS60d,  14BTa. 
Chocorua  Peak,  e27Bb. 


59Bla 


gains 


StaleB, 


Churchill,  Lady.  264d. 

Churchill,  Winston,  13TS 

Churchill,        Winston 

Epencer,  1374a. 
Churchill  River,  lS74b. 
Church     of     Christ.      Sclentlat. 

iBsab.    ■ 

Church  of  Ehigland,  lST4d. 
Church  of  JesuB  Christ  of  Latter- 
Church   of  the   Holy   SepulchSr. 
Churc 


Choke  cherry.  IBOOd. 

Choke  damp.  1179b. 

Cholera.  13610. 

Cholera  Infantum.  lSE2a. 

Cholera  morbus,  13B2a. 

Chopin,  Frederic  tTancoIs,  lSB2d.    Cl( 

Chord  (geomelr- 


Children's  Crusade.  ]i 


.  ),  4631c. 

1,  G168C. 
■ley.  Henry  F..  ,4S22b. 


Chyle,  137efc.  3543c 

Chyme,  lS7Sb. 

Clbber,  Colley.  47Egd. 

Cicada.  I37ab. 

Cicely.  137Bd. 

CIcaro.  Marcus  TulUus.  1176d, 

Cloonlans.  4343  b. 

CId.  The,  1377- 


Chorold.  2llgb. 
Chorus.  1363a. 


Chlllon,  1339a. 

Chlllon,  Chateau  of.  2417c. 

Chills  and  fever.  SSlOd. 


Chimpanzee.  1340b. 


Chtua,  134ab. 


China  lea,  ISEE.. 
"China's  Sorrow"  280Sb. 
Chlm  ~       ■-  . 


Cider.  li78a 

Cider  vlneBHr.  lS78b,  BOSTd. 
Clenfuegoa  Cnba,  1878  b. 
Cigar.  5S26C. 
i.;noBen.  \iiso.  Cigarette.  1378c 

Chosen  Marine  Products  Asaocia-    Cilia,  1379a. 

tinn    un?il.  Ciliary  muscle,  21181). 

},  Gieia.   Cimabue.  Qlovahnl.  444Bd. 
Cimbri,  1379b. 
'  Cimbric  Peninsula,  31>4d. 
CImon,  1379c 

_ Clmrl.  ai26b. 

Chrlstchurch,  N.  Z.,  1388c  Cinchona,  1379c  46q3c 

Christ       Church,       Philadelphia,    CInchonlne,  20!d, 

4B!3b.  Cincinnati,  O.,  13S0a. 

Chrtsllan  IX   (Denmark),  ISBBd.    Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  13B2d. 
Christian  X  (Denmark),  13S7a.       Cincinnati,  University  of.  IBSSb. 
Christian  Catholic  Church,  1848c    Cincinnati  Riot.  1382c 
Christian  Church,  1087a,  IgOld.        Clnclnnatua.     Lucius     Qulnctlus, 
Christian  Endeavor.  Young  Peo-         138ad. 

pie's  Society  of,  13«7a.                     "Clnclnnatua  of  the  West,"  13S3d. 
Christian  Era,  iaG7c,  208Bb.              Cinderella.  13S4a. 
Christian  la.  Norway,  1867c  '-    


13E3C 


in  t'ranclsco,  B191C. 

«2d.  479Sa. 

ChlnchB  Islands,  2e3Ib. 

Chinch  bug,  13BGC 

Chinchilla.  13SSa. 

Ch Inchon.  Condesaa  of.  4tDtb. 

Chlnchona.  1379c. 

Chin  dynasty.  1348b. 

"-'--    -783^. 

arrowroot,  411GC. 

City.  4552d. 


Chine.  4783d. 


496Bb.    Cinnamon  ti^r,  B37b, 
I2d.  Clon.  2B49b. 

Cion  grafting.  2S50b. 


Christian  Science,  IBBBb.  Circassians.  138Bb. 

CHHst  In  (he  Teinple,  4460.  Clree.  188Bc. 

Christmas,  1370a.  Circle,  laSBd. 

Chrtolmo*  Corol,  A.  1370c  Circuit  courts  (U.  S.),  IBHa. 

Christmas    girta    tor    klndergar-  Circuit  court  of  appeais,  iei4a. 


Chinese  Exclusion,  S94b,   lOISa, 

13ECb.  1420c 
"Chinese  Gordon,"  18493,  2587h- 

Chlnese- Japanese  War,  13fiBe, 
Chinese  pBgodas,  4446d. 
Chinese  pear,  4B42c. 
Chinese  peonies,  4B77c 
Chinese  sacred  Illy,  40B8d. 
Chinese  sllier  pheasant,  4B19b. 
Chinese  Turkestan,  B9D8d. 


circular  saw,  5227b. 

Circulating  capital.  1171a. 

-.  Circulating  libraries,  B402c. 

unriBiiiiiui  ruse,  27B4B.  Circulation  of  sap,  B203c 

Christ  0/ tie  Andes,  339d.  34Sa.        arculatlon    of    the    blood,    77«a, 
.    Christopher  North,  4249b,  6299d.         1387d,  facing  1?38,  374Gc. 
Christy,  Howard  Chandler.  117Dd.    Circumference,  138Gd. 
Christy  Minstrels.  88a7c  Clrnm.  laHRd. 

Chromatic  scale,  1371a.  40Itb. 
Chrome,  1371a. 
Chrome  green.  1871c. 
Chrome  tanning.  B69Bc. 
Chrome  yellow,  137tc.  3S68a. 


na  letter*  >,  1>,  c,  d.  fnUawlsg  pig*  nnmbas  Indiest*  Aist,  seeand,  tUid  or  fonitli  tnutars  of  pw*. 


Cocoanut,  ttblh. 


Colllm&tor,  Eiagc 
ColllnswtMMl,  Ont..  147  4c 
Collins,  Mount,  4S8l>a. 
Collins,  [WlUUm]  Wllkle,  1474d. 


■Bteaiin,  lET4c 
uocoon,  ilBSa. 
Cod,  14E8C. 
Code  Napoleon,  llG9c. 
Code*.  Telesraph.  5T34C. 
Code  writing,  lIBSd, 
Codex  Vatlcaoua.  tOiOc 
Codling  moth,  1460a. 
Cod-liver  oil,  HeOc. 
CodruB,  14tOd. 

Cody.  Wllllaci  Frederick,  14Sla. 
Coeducation,  I4eib. 
Coefficient,  188d. 
Coclenterata.  1461d. 
Coeruleum,  14Gla. 
Ca«ur  d'  Alene,  29iad. 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Ida.,  14B2a. 
CoITee,  14SZb. 
Coffee  drying,  »01d. 
Caneeaugar,  E61Gb. 
CoRerdam,  14S4c. 
CoffeyvlUe,  Kan.,  14S4d. 
Coffin,  146Sa. 

Coffin.  CtiarlcB  Carleton,  148 
Cognac  89  Ec. 
Coherer,  SS21d. 
Cohealon,  14fiEd. 
Cohoea,  N.  T.,  1488a. 
Coho  aalmon.  G174c. 
Cohosh.  S4Z0b. 
Coin,  Partaot,  4311c. 
Colnan.  14Stb. 
Colna.  1468d. 
Colna,  Foreign,  14eTd. 
ColDB,  Qold.  2&23b. 
Coins,  Rare,  4Slld,  4SISa. 
Coke,  14BBb. 


Colosna  Cathedral.  IZiSa,  1476c. 
Colombe,  Michel,  CKTEd. 
Colombia,  Republic  of,  14TGb. 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  1480c. 
Colon  (coin),  14B8a. 
Colon.  Panama,  148ad. 
Colon.  Use  of,  4S71d. 
Colonel,  1481a.  49Z9B. 
Colonial      Danee      of      America, 
■  181b. 


3nlal  time,  G&Z4b. 


Colonies.  Thirteen,  E 
Colonies  and  colonis 

ColonleB  ot  France, 

Colonies  of  the  world,  14SIb. 

Colonna  family,  441fia. 

Colonua,  4S44c. 

Color,  14S2b. 

Colorado,  1484b. 

Colorado,  University  of,  14B>d. 

Colorado  beetle.  479Eb. 

Colorado  River,  1494a. 

Colorado  Springs.  Colo..  1494d. 

Color  blindness,  149Ec 

Colored  glass.  2609c. 

Colored  pencils,  45Eaa. 

Color      exercises        (MontMsorl 

Method),  3920a. 
Color  of  hair.  2CE9d. 
Color  photography,  4eS0d. 
Color  printing.  4884b 


John  Amos.  IGOtb. 

Comet,  lEOSd. 
Comic  opera,  4S90b. 
ComiKi)  of  Ihe  Com,  The,  ES7lc. 
Coming  Btorm,  TfM,  4461). 
ComltHL,  lE10<i  E057d. 
Comma,  Use  of,  4BTla. 
Commandants.  47861>. 
Commander  Islands.  iSEc 
Commanders    of    Kjilghta    Tem- 

Comroandments,  Ten,  ITSSd. 

Commerce,  1611a. 

Commerce.    Bureau    of    Foreign 

and  Domestic,  lElSc. 
Commerce,  Chamber  of.  12«2b. 
Commerce,   Chamber   of,   of   the 

United  States,  I262d. 
Commerce.  Department  of,  IE12b. 
Commerce  Court,   United  Btates, 

30Z3C. 
Commerce  ot  the  United  Statea, 

E9e4b. 
Commercial  atfcncy,  IE12c. 
Commercial  agents,  lE«2a. 
Commercial  education.  IBGSd. 
Commercial  geography,  1429a. 
lalBotelr   """'- 


Commercial  Botela. 


Colbralth.  Jeremiah  Jonea,  *Z99b.    I 
Colchtcum,  I4S9&. 
Colchis,  343d. 


world,  facing  tSsS. 
Commercial  law.  lG12d. 
Commercial  paper,  4111B. 
Commercial  patterns  for  aawblg, 


Commission 

Commissioned  officers,  379b. 

Commissioner  of  Education, 
19E3d. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, 68«7c. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Landa. 
a]09b. 

Commission  form  of  government. 
lElla. 


Cold   _.. 

Col  de  la  Perche  Pass 
Col  de  Somport  Pass, 


14E9b.  341BC 


Cold-water 

224Ba. 


olte,  4SE7b. 

i4cec. 

method   of  canning, 

Cold  wave  signals,  27t7b,  (Z80b. 

Coleman.  Alta..  14Tlc. 

Coleman,  Arthur  Philemon, 
.14T1C. 

Coleman,  W.  T.,  ITZZa. 

Coleoptera.  BClb,  SOOOc 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  14Tld, 
1472b. 

Colfax,  Schuyler.  1472c. 

Colic,  14T2d. 

Collgny,  Oaspard  de,  14T2d. 

Coliseum,  14fEd. 

Coliseum  Peak,  4l0ld. 

Collar-and-cufT  Industry,  GS8»a. 

Collar  and  elbow  style  ot  wrest- 
ling, BSISd. 

Collar  bone,  E399b. 

Co  lared  peccary.  454(c. 

Co  latlnus,  Lucius  Tarqululus, 
3E3la. 

Co  lectlve  bargaining,  14Tla. 

Co  lectlve  nouns,  4294b. 

Co  lectlve  ownership,  642Ec 

Co  legM,  147Sb. 

Co  lege.  Sacred,  ElS7d. 

Co  lege  of  Cardinals,  llBld, 
4TECa. 

Co  lege  of  Pontiffs,  4TGlb. 

Co  lege  ot  the  City  of  New  York, 
42t«a. 

Colleges  for  women,  1474a. 

Collegiate  Institute,  14T3d. 

Collie.  1474b. 

Coiiler,  John  Payne,  1474c. 


Columbia,  Mo..  1497b. 
Columbia,  Mount.  lE4a.  1497b. 
Columbia.  Pa.,  1497c. 
Columbia.  B.  6..  1497d. 
Columbian  Order,  E894c. 
Columbia  River,  149Bc. 
Columbia  River  Highway,   1499a. 
Columbia  School   ot   Joumallam. 

48flJb. 
Columbia'*  Emblem.  16S4a. 
Columbia  Unlverally.  14»fla. 
Columbine,  1499c.  £E90d. 
Columbium.  1294c. 
Columbua,  ISOld. 
Columbus.     Christopher,      IBOOa, 

60T2d.  6368il. 
~  •       •         Diego,  B201C. 


Committees  of  Congress,  163Sa. 

Committees  ot  Correapondence, 
lE14a,  498Ba. 

Commodore,  lG14b  4929b. 

Common  carrier,  tEll4c 

Common  council,  lElEa. 

Common  errors  In  use  ot  adjec- 
tives, GEc 

Common  errors  In  use  ot  eou- 
lunctions,  lG41a. 

Comnton  factor.  21£4d. 

»,  2282b. 


n  fractions.  Cube  root  of, 


Com; 
"EBc 

~'-'*-r,  i*ioc. 

_B16b,  38498. 

Common  nouns.  4294a. 
Common  Praiier,  Book  of,  JElc 


Colum 


Column,  324a. 

Column       formation        (naval), 

E878a. 
Column  of  July,  SlSGc 
Column  ot  Trajan,  EBGSc. 
Comanche  Indians,  lEOBb. 

petticoat,  G32Bd. 
Combination  lock,  3474b, 
Combing  wool.  6361c. 
Combustion.  1E08c. 
Comedy,  160Sd,  lS62a. 
Comedy,  Father  of,  Z141d. 


Commonwealth       of 

lElGc. 
Commune,  lElSa. 
Commune  of  Paris,  lElOa. 
Communication,  Rural,  9Bb. 
Communion    of    Kolnt    Jen 

41E0. 
Communism.  1618c, 
Communist  manifesto,  SSBSa. 
Community  CI  "' 


Community  Interests,  lEltb. 
Commutation       In       arithmt 


Commutator,  1894c. 
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C^^lif^  Lftte 


The,     267a. 


j^t.vuver.  tftOSSau 
1147a. 
4929b. 
:l  New  France,  llSOc. 

•^«^Ni*ay  oi  tlw  Hundred 

j-.fca^^jjr'vS"  the  Weet,  1180c. 
,'^Hik4S4mnve  anatonoy.  246c. 
'••jj^Mj^Li^^  crmmmar,  2556a. 
>  oijMkriflun  or  adJecUves,  55a. 
j^jut4i*ri»iMi  of  adverbe,  65b. 
O.HB|Mrative  decree,  1619c. 
^\'ai|>Arteon.  1519b. 
A*iiiiMM»  ISSOd. 
0>ai|Mu»  saw,  5227b. 

<i33a. 

Complementary  colors,  1483d. 
Ownptete  metamorphosis,  8762b. 
Complete  predicate,  6303c 
vVmplete  subject,  6308c. 
v>mplex  fractions,  2291a. 
Complex  sentence,  6304a. 
OompoAlte  family,  or  Coroposltae, 

1521d. 
Ciunposlte  number,  2124a. 
Composition       and      arithmetic. 

Measuring  scale  for,  1937b. 
Composition  of  air,  118b. 
Composition  of  forces,  1622b. 
Composition  of  sim,  6626a. 
Compound.  38Y8a. 
Compound  fracture,  2293a. 
Compound  lever,  3393a. 
CompoXmd  microscope,  8791c. 
Compound  motor,  1997a. 
Compound     personal     pronouns, 

4837c. 
Compound  sentence,  5304a. 
Compounds  of  silver,  6386d. 
Compound  spectroscope,  6488a. 
Compressed  air,  1622c,  6901d. 
Compressed  yeast,  6386c. 
Compressive  strength,  5692a. 
Compromise      of      1860,      1628b, 

4666c,  &617a,  5720d. 
Comptroller    of     the    Currency, 

5867b. 
Comptroller 

6867b. 
Compulsory 

1948a. 
Compulsory 

3799d. 
Compulsory  system  of  pensions, 

4366b. 
Comte,    Isidore    Auguste 

Francois  Xavler,  1623c. 
Comstock  Lode,  806a.  4186c. 
Conanicut  Island.  4069c,  4997b. 
Concave  mirror,  38  4  Id. 
Concept.  1524a. 
Concertina^  1524b. 
Conch,  1524b. 
Conclergerle,  4496c. 
Conclave.  1524d. 
Conclusion  (logic),  4946a. 
Concord,  Mass.,  1525a,  3396d. 
Concord,  N.  C,  1525b. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  1525c. 
Concordat,  1626a.  5868a. 
Concord  Hymn,  2023a. 
Concrete,  i526d. 
Concrete  nouns,  4294a. 
Concrete  roads,  1527c. 
Conde,  Prince  of,  2866b. 
Condemnation  proceedings,  2026b. 
Condensed  milk,  8804c. 
Condenser,  1809c.  3398a,  6323d. 
Condlmental  foods.  Adulteration 

of,  61c. 
Conditional  pardon,  4492b. 
Condor,  1528a. 
Condor  (coin),  1468a. 
Conduction  of  heat.  2748d. 
Conductive  anesthesia,  1769c. 
Lductor,  Electrical.  1984c. 
ilts,  Sewerage.  5321d. 

electric  railway, 


of  the  Treasury, 
education,  1941b, 
military      sjrstem. 


Marie 


Cone,  1528c. 

Cone-bearing  trees,  1529b. 
Cone  clutch,  1115a. 
Conestoga  Indians,  1530a. 
Conestoga  wagon,  61 2  2d. 
Coney  Island,  N.  T.,  15S0a. 
Coney  Island  of  Boston,  4982b. 
Confederacy,    United   laughters 

of  the.  1530d. 
Confederate       army       aodetlee, 

1580c. 
Confederate  Cabinet,  0146c. 
Confederate  capitol.  1711c. 
Confederate  Congress,  6146c. 
Confederate  memorial  on  Stone 

Mountain,  5560b. 
Confederate    monument,    Antie- 

tam,  283b. 
Confederate  monument.  New  Or- 
leans, 3517b. 
Confederate   States  of  America, 

1531a. 
Confederate     Veterans,     United 

Sons  of,  1530d. 
Confederation,  Articles  of,  401a, 

5979a 
Confederation  of  Canada,  1124a. 
Confederation     of     the     Rhine, 

2478c. 
Conference     of    the     govepiors, 

1552c. 
Confessed  judgment,  3180a. 
Confirmation,     in     the     Roman 

Catholic  Church,  5052a. 
Confucianism,  1583c. 
Confucius.  1633a. 
Congenital  blindness,  769a. 
Congenital  cataract,  1223d. 
Congenital  insanity,  2998a. 
Conger  eel,  1959c. 
Congested  districts  board,  3049c 
Conglomerate,  1533d. 
Congo,  1534a. 

Congo  Free  State.  1534a,  8888d. 
Congo  River.  1535b. 
Congregational  Church,  1586a. 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office, 

2997d. 
Congress,  1536b. 
Congress     Hall,     4622d,     facing 

4626. 
Congrressional  districts,  4973c 
CongreBaional  Olobe,  15S6d. 
Congressional  Library,  3406a. 
CongreaaioncLl  Record,  1536d. 
Congress  of  Berlin,  1636d. 
Congrress  of  Mothers,  4074a. 
Congress  of  Paris,  1586c. 
Congress  of  the   United   States, 

1687a,  5974b. 
Congress  of  Vienna,  1536a. 
Conifers,  1529b,  2264b. 
Conjugation,  1539b,  6057b. 
Conjunction  (astronomy),  1540&. 
Conjunction  (grammar),  1540a. 
Cunjunctlva,  2119a,  3291c 
Conjunctivitis,  769a. 
Conjuring,  1641c. 
Conkllng,  Roscoe,  1548c  4703c 
Connaught,  Arthur  William  Pat- 
rick Albert,  1543d. 
Conncaut,  O.,  1544c. 
Connecticut,  1544b. 
Connecticut  River.  1550d. 
Connecticut  wrappers,  1546b. 
Connective  tissue,  58l8b. 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  1551a. 
Connor,  Ralph,  2537c 
Conquest  of  Peru.  4603a. 
Consanguinity,  865 9d. 
Conscription,  1551c,  3800b,  6306d. 
Consequent  of  a  ratio,  4843a. 
Conservation,  1551b,  4676c. 
Conservation  of  energy,  2032c. 
Conservative,  1553c. 
Conservative   party    in    Canada, 

4736a. 
Conservatoire  de  Muslque,  1558d. 
Conservatory,  858c,  1553c. 
Consistory,  3681c 
Consolidated  schools.  100a,  5241a. 
Consonant,  1554a. 


Consort,  Queen.  4898d. 
Conspiracy,  1654a. 
Constable  (oflkser),  1654b. 
Constance,  LaJce.  1654b. 
Constantine,   Calus  Flavins  Va- 
lerius Constantlnim,  1554d. 
Constantine  I,  1655a. 
Constantinople,      1655b,      59074, 

6169a. 
Constantsa,  Rumania,  6104c 
Constellation,  1667d. 
Constipation,  841Sd. 
Con9tituent  Asaembly,  2385a. 
Constitution,  1658a. 
Constitution,  State,  1648b. 
CoiisH^t4on^  The,  1568b. 
Constitutional  government,  264(d. 
Constitutional  law,  8849d. 
Constitutional  monarchy.  S882c 
Constitutiopal  revolution,  498Sc. 
Constitutional        Union       party. 

1568d. 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statei, 

1559a,  5980c    • 
Construction  of  triangles,  6876a 
Construction  of  words,  6o70b. 
Constructive  Imagination,  2913a. 
Consul,  1661d. 
Consul-general,  1661a. 
Consumption     (disease),    6895c 

5896a. 
Consumption  (economics),  1562b. 
Contact  poisons,  S002b. 
Ck>ntainer    for    the    thing    ooo- 

talned,  8757d. 
Contempt,  1562d. 
Continental  climate,  1841d. 
Continental  deposits,  4SSSa. 
Continental  Divide,  2018a. 
Continental  Hall,  1707d. 
Continental  islands,  8071a. 
Continental  shelf,  4888a. 
Continental  slope,  488SIL 
Continental  Systcim,  1562d. 
Continental       telegraph       code, 

5785a. 
Continents,     comparative    sizes. 

4656d. 
Continuation       schools,       1941c, 

5241c 
Continuous  bath,  624d. 
Continuous  spectrum,  5488d. 
Contraband,  1568a. 
Contract,  1563b. 
Contractor,  986a. 
Contributory  negligence,  4111a 
Controlled  torpedo,  5842b. 
Convection  of  neat,  2748c 
Convention,  Political,  4784a. 
CH)nvex  mirror,  8842b. 
(Convex  surface,  1680c 
Convict  labor,  1664b. 
Convolvulus,   1565a. 
Conway.  Hugh.  2188c 
Conway.  Thomaa.  1088b,  4988G. 
Conway  Cabal,  1083b. 
Conway  River,  6124c 
Cony,  467  Id. 
Cook,    Frederick    Albert,   16(6a. 

3569c  4644b,  4726b. 
Cook,  James,  1565c,  4728b. 
Cooke,  Jay,  156 5d. 
Cooke,  W.  F..  6264c 
Cookery,  1666a. 
Coolie  itch,  8087a. 
Coolies.  948d. 
Ck>on,  4907d. 

Cooper,  James  Fenlmore,  1667c. 
Cooper,  Peter,  1588b. 
Cooperage,  800c 
Cooperation.  1569a,  8284a. 
Cooperative  banking,  1569d. 
Cooperative  buyin«r.  1569b. 
Cooperative  creamery.  1627c 
Cooperative  selling,  1569c 
Cooper's  Creek,  1570a. 
Cooper's  hawk,  2724a. 
Cooper  Union,  1568d. 
Coordinate  conjunctions,  1640b. 
Coosa  River,  1570b. 
Coot,  or  mud  hen,  1670b. 
Copals,  Lake,  8804c 
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Copal,  569 2d,  6038b. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1670d. 
Copemican  system,  157 Id. 
Copernicus,  440a,  1571b. 
Copley,  John  Singleton,  167 Id. 
Copper,  1572a. 
Copperas,  1578d. 
Copper        carbonate       solution, 

8002d. 
Copper  Cliff,  Ont.,  1573d. 
Copper  compoimds,  1673b. 
Copper  glance,  1674a. 
Copperhead,  1674a. 
Copper-nosed  sunflsh,  6629c. 
Copper  pyrlte,  4879d. 
Copper  Range.  3782c. 
Copper  sulphate,  783d.  6620a. 
Copper  sulphate  solution,  8002c. 
Copp's      HUl      Burial      Ground, 

2066d. 
Copra,  1674c 
Copts,  1674c  1966a. 
Copyhold,  6086b. 
Copying  camera,  1081a. 
Copying  Inks.  2995a. 
Copyright,  1574d. 
Coquelln,        Benolt   •    Constant, 

1676c  V 

Coqullle  River,  4403c. 
Coral,  1676c. 
Coral  fungi,  2360a. 
Coralline  algae.  184a. 
Coral  mushroom,  4014c  .' 
Coral  reefs,  1577a. 
Coral  sea,  1577c 
Corbel.  1677d. 
(^orbett,  James  J.,  4830c. 
Corbie  steps.  2367d. 
Corcoran,  Mount.  1057b. 
Corcorart,        William        Wilson, 

1678a. 
Corcoran  Art  Oallery,  1678a.  • 
Corcyra,  4655a. 
Cordage,  5078d. 
Cor  day  d'Armont,  1678d. 
Cordillera,  249b.  1578c 
Cordillera  Central,  1477b. 
CordiUeran  highland.  5948a.  ' 
Cordillera  Occidental,  1477b. 
Cordillera  Real,  79 6d. 
Cordite,  1678d,  5417c. 
Cordoba.  Argentina,  1578d. 
Cord  of  stone,  1666a. 
Cord  of  wood,  1666c. 
Cordova.  Argentina.   1678d. 
Cordova,  Spain.  1679a. 
Corduroy,  1579b. 
Corduroy  road,  1579b. 
Corea,  3277b. 
Corelli,  Marie,  1579b. 
Core  Sound.  4467b. 
Corfu  Island.  3032b. 
Coriander.  1579c. 
Corinth,  Greece,  1679c.  •, 

Corinth  Canal,  1149a.  1580d.  ^ 
Corinthian  column,  1607d. 
Corinthians,  1581a. 
Corinto,  4227c. 
Corlolanus,  1581b. 

Sorlsco  Island,  5476b.  ' 

ork,    1581c,  5474b.     .  ^ 

Cork,  Ireland,  1583a.  ' 
Cork  elm.  2017a. 
Corm,  1583b. 
Cormack.  G.  W.,  3266d. 
Cormorant,  1583c. 
Com,  Indian.  1584a. 
Comaro,  Count.  3409c 
Corn-club,  1588c. 
Corn  crake.  4915c. 
Com  crib,  1666d. 
Cornea,  2118b. 
Comeille,  Pierre,  1590d. 
Cornelia,   1042a. 
Cornelian,  1190d,  4886d. 
Cornelius,  Peter  von,  1591a. 
Cornell,  Alonzo  B.,  2734a. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  1591d. 
Cornell  University,  1591a. 
Comer,  786d. 
Com  flower.  2228a,  3198b. 
Cornice,  1507d. 


Coming,  N.  Y.,  1592a. 

Com  laws,  928c  1592b,  4549c 

Com  marigold,  8662a. 

Corns,  1592c 

Com  smut,  &418a. 

Cornstarch,  5680c 

Cora  thief,  1648b. 

Cornwall,  Ont.,  1692d. 

Cornwall  Canal,  1147b. 

Comwallls,     Charles,     Marquis, 

1693a. 
Coroa,  3809b. 
Corolla,  2228c 
Corollary.  2446b. 
Corona,  1593b,  6626b. 
Coronado,  Cal.,  6188a. 
Coronado,     Francisco     Vasquez, 

1693b. 
Coronary  artery,      facing     1888, 

891a. 
Coronary  vein,  facing  1388. 
Coronation.  1593c. 
Coronation  chair,  1593d. 
Coroner.  1594a. 
Coroners  Jury,  3 19 2d. 
Corot.    Jean    Baptiste    Camllle, 

1694b. 
Corporal,  15940,  4939a. 
Cori>oral  punishment,  1694d. 
Corporation,  1595a,  5564b. 
Corporations,  Bureau  of,  1612c 
Cori>oration  tax,  2938b. 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,  1596a. 
Corpuscles,  776b. 
Corpus  Juris  CiviliBs  8198d. 
Corregglo,       Antonio       Allegrl, 

1596b. 
Correlation  (teaching),  1596c. 
Correspondence  schools,  5248c 
Conientes,  4489d. 
Corrlgan,      Michael     Augustine, 

1596d. 
Corrodentla,  3000c 
Corrosive  sublimate,  282a,  1696d, 

3742d. 
Corruption  of  blood,  466c. 
Corset  cover,  5826b. 
Corsica,  1697a. 
Corslcana.  Tex..  1697c. 
Corslcan  pine,  4678b. 
Cortereal  (navigator),  4800c 
Cortes,  5476c. 

Cortez,  Hernando,  1697d,  8771a. 
Cortina  d'  Ampezzo,  1835a. 
Cortland,  N.  Y..  1598c. 
Corundum,  1598d. 
Coshocton,  O.,  1599a. 
Coslmo  Medici,  3717b. 
Cosmoline,  6038d. 
Cosmos,  1599b. 
Cossack  asparagus,  1232c 
Cossacks.  384d.  1241b,  1599c 
Costa,  Seftora  Angela  de,  842a. 
Cost  accounting,  21c. 
Costa  Rica,  1599d. 
Coster,  Laurens,  4824b. 
Costlgan,  John,  1600d. 
Costilla,  Mount,  4172b. 
Cost  of  pavements,  5030a. 
Cost  of  production  theory,  6025c. 
Cost  of  plastering,   How  to  esti- 
mate, 4701a. 
Cost  of  War  of  Secession,  6150a. 
Cost  of  wars,  6135c. 
Costume,  1601a. 

Costumes  of  the  Crusades.  166 Id. 
Coteau  des  Prairies,  3836a. 
cote  Saint  Catherine,  4432a. 
Cotes,    Sara   Jeannette   Duncan, 

1603a. 
Cotopaxi,  1603c. 
Cotrone,  Battle  of,  4425d. 
Cotswold  sheep.  5342a. 
Cotton,  1603b,  3731a. 
Cotton,  Adulteration  of,  68b. 
Cotton^  John,  1610a. 
Cotton  belt,  126c. 
Cotton  booklet.  1608a. 
Cotton  bolls,  1605d. 
Cotton  boll  weevil,  8 Old,  6289d. 
Cotton  fiber,  2160c. 
Cotton  gin,  1606b,  1610b,  6277d. 


Cotton  moth,  S869c. 

Cotton-mouth  (snake),  1574b. 

Cottonseed  meal,  1607b. 

Cottonseed  oil,  1610c 

Cotton  State,  124a. 

Cottontail,  2689a. 

Cotton  thistle,  5793a. 

Cottonwood,  1610d,  4769c 

Cottonwood  bud,  976b. 

Cotyledon,  1611a. 

Couch  grass,  1611c,  2676d. 

Cougar,  4868d. 

Cough,  161  Id. 

Coulees,  161c. 

Coulomb,  1612a. 

Council  Bluffs,  la.,  1612a. 

Council-mayor  plan,  4004C. 

Council  of  blood,  219a. 

(Council  of  Kadosh,  8 68 lb.. 

Council  of  Pisa,  4688c 

Council    of    Royal    and    Select 

Masters,  3681b. 
Council  of  Trent,  5873b. 
Council  of  Workmen's    and    Sol- 
diers' Delegates)  5123a. 
Counter  currents.  1996a. 
Counterfeiting,  1612c 
C  o  u  n  t  e  r-Reformation,     1612d, 

4960d. 
Countersign,  4512c. 
Counting,  Table  for,  1766d, 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  3911d. 
Country  life  conditions,  98c. 
County,  1613a. 
County  officials,  1618b. 
County     type     of     government, 

5976a. 
Coupon  bonds,  807d. 
Coureurs  de  bote,  1122b. 
Court-martial,  1613c. 
Court  of  Appeals,  1615c.         , 
Court  of  Appeals  (Dlst.  of  Col.), 

1614b. 
Court  of  Claims,  1614b. 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims, 

1614b. 
Courtols,  B.,  3080d. 
Court  plaster,  1613d. 
Courtral,  Battle  of,  4629b.   , 
Courts,  1613d. 
Courtship     of     Miles     Standish, 

1615d. 
Courts  in  Canada,  1118b,  1616b. 
Courts  in  Great  Britain,  1615c. 
Courts    of    the    United    States, 

1614a. 
Covenant,  Ark  Of  the,-  363o. 
Covenant  Code.  4576b. 
Covenanters,  1616d. 
Coventry,  1617a, 
Cove  of  Cork,  4900c. 
Coverdale,  Miles,  1617a. 
Covington,  Ky.,  1617b. 
Cow,  1617d. 
Cow  bam,  594a. 
Cowberry,  1623a. 
Cowblrd,  999b,  1618b. 
Cow  bunting.  1618b. 
Cowlitz  River,  6187d. 
Cow  parsnip,  1618d. 
Cowpens^attle  of,  4989c. 
Cowper,  William,  1619a. 
Cowpox,  6018b. 
Cowrie,  1619c. 
Cowslip,  1619d,  4817c 
Cox,  Palmer.  1620b.  > 

Coyote,  1620b,  6343d. 
Oab,  1620d. 

Crab-eating  raccoon,  4908a. 
Crab  spider,  5498b. 
Crab  tree.  1621b. 
Cracow.  Poland.  162 Id. 
Craddock.  Charles  Egbert,  4008a- 
Cradle,  Mount,  5708c. 
Cradle  of  Liberty,  2185b. 
Cradle      of      the      Confederacy, 

3931b. 
Cradle  of  the    Russian     Empire, 

4242b. 
Cradles  of  Indians,  2966d. 
Oaft  guilds,  2636a. 
Craig,  Sir  James  Henry,  1622a. 
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CralKle.  Pearl  Richards,  lS2td. 

CralBle  House,  319Gb.  _ — 

Cralg-r-NoB.  45ZSb.  Criaket  on  tha  Bearlh,  1SS4C 

Cralk.     DIoKh     Maria     Mulock,   Cricoid  cartilage.  333ed. 

lt2Sc.  Crime,  18S6a,  1638b. 

Cranberry.  1622c.  Crime      igainti     Kataot,     Tk«, 

Cranbrook,  B.  C,  162S«.  """• 

Crane  (bird),  IfliJb, 
Crane  (machine),  ISZSd. 
Crane,  Stephen,  1S21b. 
Crane,  Waller.  1821c;  boo 

32  Be. 
Craneborry,  162  2d. 
e  fly.  l«B6d. 


Cruel  ferae.  40STd. 
Cruda  petroleum.   t«lt± 
Crude  sap,  G203c 
Cmlkahank,  Oeorse,  ISEOc 


IZaOa.   423EC 


Cranial  n 


B-blll,  24e2b. 
'nerves.  «12Ia 
1.  G3S9b. 


t,  ElBc. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  1624d.  2771b. 
CrannOKB.  SSOIC. 
Cranston,  R.  I..  162Eb,  199S4. 
Crape,  or  Crepe.  !62Ec. 
CraaauB,  Mar—-  '  '-'-'■■■ 


s  Uclniiu,    1S2M,    ( 


Crater  Lake.  4410b.  ■tl2a. 
Crater      Lake      National      Park, 

4S04b. 
Crater  Peak.  ESSSb. 
Craters  on  the  moon.  t»40c 
Crawflah,  ISZEd.  •      . 

Crawford,        Francis       Hitrlan, 

lC26b. 
Crawford.      Isabella      Valuieejr. 

1I4Sb,  llttc 
Crawford,  Tbomas,  laiSc. 
Crawford.  William  H.,  ETGRa 
Crawford  Notch,  41GEd,    (2T4d. 
Crawford  Notch  Vallay,  2Rlc. 
Crawford  peach,  4G3Sa. 
Crawfordsvllle,  Ind..  162 td. 
Crawl,  The,  E6G7c. 
Crayfish,  l«2Bd. 
Crayons,  162Ta. 


Cream  separator,  162  Sa. 
Creaav,  Edward  Shepherd,  21<S^ 
Creation  of  Man,  4460. 


Creative  Imagination.  2S3ta. 

Crecr,  162ed. 

Credit.  l<28d. 

Credit,  Letter  of,  1629b. 

Credit      Moblllcr 


Crittenden  Compromise.  1640c. 
Croatan  Sound.  44678. 
Croatia  and  Slavonla,  164Dd. 
Croat lans.  5311b. 
Cro<^e(  needle.  IllOa. 
Crockett,  David.  1641b. 
Crocodile.  1641c 
Crocodile  bird.  Sti3a- 
Crocodlle  tean.  1642b. 
Crocus.  1642b. 
Croesus,  16420.  lYBOd. 
Crofting,  7660. 
Croshan,  Dr.  John,  361ld. 
Croker,  Richard,  E69Gb. 
Crompton,  Samuel.  S4890. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  1642d. 
Cromwell.  Rtebard,  161Bd. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  1644a. 
Cronstadt,  Russia,  32730. 
Crookneck  squash,  GElEb. 
Crookee,  Sir  William.  1644b. 
Crookes  tubes.  1644e. 
Crop  (anatomy).  249gd. 

Crops,  Measures  for,  1666b. 

Croquet.  164Ba. 

Crore  of  rupees.  ElOSa. 

Crosby,  Fanny,  164(id. 

Cross.  1646a. 

Crossbill,  1646c. 

Crosscut  saw,  G22Te._ 


.  leesb. 

__„ lli^ens,  l4DBb. 

Cryolite.  21  Sb. 

Crypt.  16Gtd. 

Crypt  ol  Saint  Cecilia.  12221). 

CryptOKams.  lBE4a.  SB08a, 

Crystal  detector,  6t2]c.  6aiBb. 

Crystal-gazInK,       ISlSd.       48E8d. 

GE98C 
Ciystalllne  lena,  EllSd. 
Crystalline  rocks.  ieG4a. 
,    Crystallisation.  I£e4b. 

Crystallized  silica,  G)81c.  , 

Crystallography,  381Td. 
Crystal  Palace.  46T0b. 
Cteslbus  of  Alexandria.  4411c 
Cuba,  Republic  of,  lEGSa,  2E6»d. 
Cuba  and  the  mosquito,  S968b. 
Cuban  courUhtp,  16GTd. 


it  of  palDtlnS,  166Ta. 


Cutebn  Cut.  4478c. 
Culez  mosquitoes,  t9B6d. 
Cullon  leper  colony.  S3868- 
Culllnan  diamond.  lTg6c  1414b. 
Cullom.  Shelby  Moore,  16B8c. 
Cultivation  of  rice.  faclnB  (006. 
Cultivation  of  the  volc«,  llOOd. 
Cumaean  Hibyl,  ESTlb. 
Cumberland.  Md..  16(8d. 
Cumberland,  R.  I..  166Sa. 
Cumberland  Qap.  1669b. 
Cumberland  Mountains.  166>b. 


4S10b. 

Cumberland  River,  1669b. 

Cumberland  Road.  tB69c. 

Cummins.  Albert  Balrd.  1670*. 

Cumorah  Hill,  i9S0b. 

Cumulus  cloud,  14S8C 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  1670c 

Cuneiform  writing.  4S2a. 
i,rui»  f  nil,  ^uaou.  Cunning-ham  claims,  143d. 

Cross-fertilisation,     2GEc     8E8b,   Cunaxa.  Battle  of,  IBSld. 


Cross  Eclectic  Shorthand.  Gsasc   < 
Cross-eye,  GG17d. 
Cross  Fell,.  20S8b. 


18B6C. 


Creeping  Charlie.  3547b. 


Crenldes.  4«27d. 
Creole,  1631d.  3?96a. 
Oeole  State,  3E12b. 
Creosote,  163  Id. 
CrBpe.  lajSc. 
Crescendo,  4D22a. 
Creecenl.  16S;a.  4aE2b,  Gdla. 
Crescent  City.  /--— - 


Crossing  (biology),  1001b.  lS47c  Cupld,  1 

Cross  of  gold  speech,  4393a.  (^pola.  1671c. 

Cross-pofllnated  flowers,  4T4]a.  Curacao.  D.  W.  I..  IBTlc 

Cross  section  of  orange.  4394a.  Curassow,  1671d. 

Ooss     section     of     submarine.  Curative  Inoculation,  t9>7b. 

BSOlb.  -     .  -.         

Cross  section  of  tree,  BSTlb. 

CrosB-vlno.  71  Sc. 

Crothers,  Thomas  Wilson,  16470. 


Croup,  1647d. 

Croupier.  E090d. 

Crow.  1648a. 

Crow  blackbird.  1649a. 

Crow  Creek  Reservation,  G46]b. 

Crowfoot,  1021a. 

Crow  Indians.  1649a. 

Crown.  I$49c 

Crown  (coin).  1468a.  1649b. 

Crown  (of  arob),  SlSc. 

Crown  grafting.  2BfiIc. 

Crovm  lands,  3309d. 

Crown  of  cups,  198la. 

Crown  of  trees.  ES70d. 

Crown  Point,  N.  T.,  1660a. 

Crown  Prince  Frederick  William, 

24T3d. 
Cruciflaion,  Die,  E81Tc. 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  Society  for 

the  Prevention  of.  1660b. 
Crucible  steel,  GE4Za. 


vurcuuo,  1  n  i  «k. 

Curecantl  Ne«die.  1491c 

Curetes,  499  Id. 

Curfew,  ieT2b. 

Curfgte  VusI  Nol  Ring  To-aifkl, 


dowska,  16T2d. 
Curing  of  ham,  28721 
Curled  maple,  747c. 
Curled  mint  SBSSb. 
Curlew.  }673a. 


Current.  Electric  16T4c.  1986a. 
Currents.  Ocean,  48SSa. 
Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

4B3B,  4S14d,  4aiGa. 
Currents    of    the    Indian    Ocean. 

433Bc 
Currents   of  the   Padllc   OMan. 

4]3Ba. 
Curtis,  Cyrus  H.  K.,  4TTla. 


b.  c.  d,  toUowlBg  pigs  anmbas  isdlcale  first,  secaad,  tUrd  or  fsuth  vucMm  ot  9»tt- 


Curtis 


6449 


Death  cup  mushrooms 


Curtis,  George  William,  1675b. 
Curtis.  Olenn  Hammond,  1676c. 
Curtis  Act,  2192d. 
Curtis      Publishing      Company, 

4623d. 
Curve,  1676a. 
Curvilinear  angle,  256a. 
Curvilinear  plane,  469 4d. 
Curzon,  Gteorge  Nathaniel,  Lord, 

1676b. 
Cush,  4239b. 
Cushlng,  Caleb,  4666b. 
Cushing,  Frank  H.,  6420b. 
Cushman,     Charlotte     Saunders, 

1676c 
Custer,        Qeorge        Armstrong, 

1676d. 
Custis,        George       Washington 

Parke,  1677a.  6208b. 
Custis,  Martha  Dandridge,  6202c. 
Custis,  Mary  Parke,  336 6d. 
Customs  duties,  1677b,  5417d. 
Cutbank  Pass,  1812b. 
Cutch,  2626a. 
Cut  glass.  2509b. 
Cuticle,  6400b. 
Cutlery,  3267c. 
Cutter  (ship),  6378d. 
Cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  2637a. 
Cuttlefish,  1677c. 
Cutler,  Manasseh,  4356c. 
Cutworm,  1678a. 
Cuvier,  George  Leopold  Chretien 
1^   Frederic      Dagobert.      Baron, 
^    1678b. 
Cuxhaven,  2674a. 
Cuyahoga  Falls.  4348c. 
Cuyahoga  River,  4348c. 
Cuyp,  Albert,  4454b. 
Cuyuna  Range.  3829a. 
Cuzco.  Peru.  1678c,  4693c. 
Cyanide,  1678d. 
Cyanogen,  1678d. 
Cybele,  4991d. 
Cycads,  1678d. 
Cyclades,  1679a. 
Cyclamen,  1679a. 
Cyclometer,  6489d. 
Cyclone,   1679c 
Cyclonic  storms.  1679d,  5563a. 
Cyclopedia,  2030b. 
Cyclopes,  1680b. 
Cycloramic  camera,  1081a. 
Cylinder,  1680c. 
Cylinder  printing  press,  4825d. 
Cylinders    (Montessorl  Method), 

3919b. 
"Cynic."  The,  1798d. 
Cynic     School     of     Philosophy, 

1681d.  4641d. 
Cynosarges.  1682a. 
Cynoscephalae.  Battle  of,  5789d. 
Cynosure,  4277d. 
Cypress,  1682a. 
Cypress  Hills,  6216a. 
Cyprus,  1682c 
Cyrenaica,  477d.  5881d. 
Cyrenaic   School    of   Philosophy, 

4641d. 
Cymos.  1597b. 
Cyrus  (the  Younger).  1683c 
Cyrus   the   Great,    1683a,    8716c, 

4595a. 
C^tisine,  8288d. 
Czar.  1683d,  5821a. 
Czarevitch,  1683d. 
Czarina.  1683d. 
Czar  Reed,  4956c. 
Czech,  1683d. 
C!zemowitz,  1684c 
Czolgosz,  Leon,  3573d. 


D 


D.  1685a. 

Dachshund,  1685a. 
Dactylic  meter,  3755d. 
Daddy-long-legrs.  1685c 
Daedalus,  1685d. 
Daffodil,  1686a. 


Dago  Island,  6164d. 

Dagon,  4683d. 

Daguerre,  Louis  Jacques  Mande, 

1687a. 
Daguerreotype,  1686c. 
Dahlia,  1687a. 
Dahomey,  1687  c. 
Dahr  el-Kodib  Mountain,  8864a. 
Daido  River,  1364b. 
Daily    rotation    of    the    earth, 

1904a. 
Daimios,  6184b. 
Dairy  husbandry,  1688a. 
Dairying,        1688a ;        Intensive, 

3010a. 
Dairy  type  cattle,  1234d. 
Daisy.  1690b. 
Dakin's  solution,  6361b. 
Dakota  Indians.  539 2d. 
Dakota  River,  4270a. 
Dalai-Lama,  3302c,  6807a. 
Dalbergia  tree,  6084a. 
Daleth,  1685c. 
Dalhousie.  N.  B..  1690d. 
Dalhousie  University.  1690d. 
Dallas,  George,  4737a. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  1691a. 
Dalles.  1498d,  1692a. 
Dalles-Celilo  Canal,  1146c,  1147a. 
Dalmatia,  1692c. 
Dalmores,  Charles,  1692d. 
Daly,  John  Augustin,  232c 
Dam.  1693a. 
Damascus,  Syria,  1693c. 
Damascene  gun  barrels,  5362b. 
Damascus  steel.  1694a. 
Damascus  turban,  6904a. 
Damask,  1694b. 
Dame  schools,  5238a. 
Damien.  Father.  3880c 
Damocles.  1694  b. 
Damon.  Esther  S..  4575b. 
Damon  and  Pythias,  1694c. 
Damrosch,  Leopold.  1694c. 
Damrosch.      Walter      Johannes, 

1694d. 
Damson  plum,  4710b. 
Dams  on  the  Mississippi,  3853b. 
Dan,  659b. 

Dana,  Charles  Anderson.  1695a. 
Dana.  James  Dwight,  1695b. 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  1696c. 
Danae,  4591a. 
Dan  bury.  Conn.,  1696a. 
Dance    of    the    Nympha,    facing 

1595.  4450. 
Dances.  New,  1697b. 
Dancing.  1696b. 
Danco  Land,  2552c. 
Dandelion.  1697d. 
Dandle  Dinmont,  6764a. 
Dandruff,  1698a. 
Danelagh,  183c. 
Daniel.  1698b. 
Daniell  cell,  1982c. 
Daniel  Webster's  plow,  4709a. 
Danish  mile.  3796d. 
Danish  national  hymn,  2893d. 
Danish  West  Indies,  6100c. 
Dan  Patch,  4908d. 
Dannecker,  Johann,  5276c. 
Dan  River.  5033b. 
Dante  Allghleri,  1698d. 
Dante'a  Dream,  4450. 
Dan  ton,  Georges  Jacques,  1699d. 
Danube  Canal,  6083b. 
Danube  River,  1700a. 
Danvers,  Mass..  1700c 
Danville,  111.,  1700d. 
Danville,  Va.,  1701a. 
Danzig,  Germany,  1701b. 
Danzig  River,  6102c. 
Daphnae,  Egypt,  4611c. 
Daphne,  1701c,  3344b. 
Daphnla,  170  Id. 
Dardanelles,  1702a. 
Dardanelles  campaign,  6158d. 
"Dardanelles  of  America,"  1777a. 
Dardanus,  1702d. 
Dar  -  es  -  Salaam,     East    Africa, 

2463d,  5697c. 
Darfur,  Africa,  1703a. 


Darien.  1703b. 

Darien  Scheme,  1708c 

Darius  I,  1703d. 

Darius  III,  1704a. 

Darius,  the  Median,  1698c 

DarJiling,  India,  2797b. 

Dark  Ages.  90d,  1704a. 

Dark  Continent,  76a. 

Dark  room,  4649d. 

Dark  ruby  silver,  5386b. 

Darling  of  the  spring,  1667c 

Darling  Range,  6247c. 

Darling  River,  485b,  4183b. 

Darmstadt,  Germany,  1704b. 

Darnley,  Lord,  3677c. 

Darter,  1704c. 

Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  1704d. 

Dartmouth  College,  1705a. 

Dartmouth  College  Case,  1705b. 

Darmouth  naval  school,  4098b. 

Darwin,  Australia,  4276a. 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  1706c 

Dasaratha,  4927c. 

Dash,  Use  of,  48 7 Id. 

Date     and     date     palm,     1706b, 

4462b. 
Date  line.  International,  3018d. 
Date   palm    orchard    in    Tripoli, 

5882a. 
Daudet,  Alphonse,  1707b. 
Daughters     of     the     American 

Revolution,  1707d. 
Dauphin,  1708a. 
Dauphin,  Man.,  1708b. 
Davenport,  Homer,  1186c. 
Davenport,  la..  1708b. 
David  (statue),  3779a. 
David  I  (Scotland),  6261d. 
David,  King  of  Israel,  1708d. 
David,    Jacques    Louis,    1710b, 

4454d. 
David  Copper  field.  1790b. 
David  Harum,  4304b. 
Davies,  Sir  Louis  Henry,  1710c. 
Davis,  David,  1710d. 
Davis,  Jefferson  1711a,  3438c. 
Davis,  John,  4279b. 
Davis,  Rebecca  Harding,  1713c 
Davis,  Richard  Harding,  1713c 
Davis  Lock,  6223a. 
Davits,  78 7d. 
Davitt,  Michael,  1713d. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphr>',  1714a. 
Dawes  Commission,  2192c. 
Dawn,  5923a. 
Dawson,  George    Mercer,    1096d, 

1714d,  2432d. 
Dawson,      Sir      John      William, 

1714c 
Dawson  or  Dawson  City,  Alas., 

1714b,  3267a, 
Day,  1715a. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  638 Od. 
Day,  William  Rufus,  1715b. 
Day  book,  812a. 
Day  dreams,  1857a. 
Day  fly,  3796a. 
Day  lily,  1715c  3432a. 
Day  of  Rejoicing,  2808b. 
Days,  Table  of,  1053a. 
Days  of  grace,  2548c. 
Days  of  month,  3931c. 
Dayton,  Alston  G.,  2936a. 
Dayton,  O.,  1715c. 
Deaconess,  1716c. 
Dead-letter  office,  1717a. 
Dead  load,  986c. 

Deadly  nightshade,  678c,  4722a. 
Dead  Sea,  1717b. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  1718a. 
Deaf-mutes,  Education  of.  1718c. 
Deafness,  Causes  of,  1718a. 
Deak,  Francis,  2874a. 
"Dean   of  the  American  stage," 

3128d. 
Dearborn,  Henry.  1720c. 
Dear  money,  3886a. 
Dease  River,  2 58 2d. 
Death,  1720c. 

Death  by  electricity,  1987a. 
Death  cup   mushrooms,    4014c, 

4016a. 
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DUmeter  of  dtcle 


Diar 


eter  of  cl 


ISSSd. 


DlBmoniJ, , 

DlBmond-back  terrapin,  SliiO. 
Diamond  cutting.  24Da, 
Diamond  Mountain.  4J0Jb. 
Diamond  rsttlesnake,  4931b. 
Diamond  State.  1T47b. 
Dtana,  1787a. 
Diana.  Temple  ol.  bllSb. 
Dlaphr •-■'  — 


Director  of  the  mint,  6S67il. 

Directory,  180  Id. 

Direct  primary,  4816d. 

Direct  radiation,  2TGlb. 

Direct  -  reading        byKrometer. 


DJeda.  Aionio  ile,  5 


DiBB 


i.  91  G( 


17STd. 


Diaz.     Porfirlo, 

3772a. 
Dice,  1788c. 
Dlckrlasel.  lTB8d. 
Dlckena,  Charli       ' 


Dl.sabllity  pension.  4fi7Sa. 
Dlsastera  at  Bea,  536Gd. 
Disciples  of  Christ.  ISOld. 
DIsclplea-  prayer,  3501d. 
Discipline,  IS'JSa. 
DlBclpllne    (MontfiBSorl  Method),    ] 


;orilil. 


ordla.  '2072(1. 
Discus,  Throwltis  the,  ISOSc. 


Dlcotyledonoufl  plants,  E291b. 

Dicotyledons,  B62c,  IGllc,  5S4SB. 

Dictator.  IT 92c. 

DIcUonary.  lT92d. 

Dictograph.  1794u. 

Didactic   apparatus    {Monte«*orl 

Method),  3927a. 
Didactic  poetry,  1794b. 


Diet,  l79Ka- 
Dlet  (meetli 

Dietetics,  11 

Diet  to  Increase  welBht,  4329il 
Diet  to  reduce  weight,  48291>. 
Dirtracllon,  179E(1. 
Diffraction  screen.  1796a. 
DiHuBlon,  J79Sa. 
Dlgamma.  2IZ2C 
Dlgeallblllty  of  food,  2244a. 
Digestion,  f79Sb. 
Diggers.  6361b. 
Digit,  n97a,  4291c 
Digitalis.  1797a. 
DlJon,  France,  1797b. 
Dike,  1797c.  2093h. 
Dillon,  John,  1797e. 
Dill  pickle,  4S62b. 
Dimeter.  37E6a. 
Diminuendo,  4022a. 
Dlmmesdale,  Arthur,  B231d. 
Dimity.  lT97d. 
IBnar,  14BSa. 
Dine' 


ISOIa 


■,  BBb. 


Diseases  of  animala,  lSDI>b. 
Dlseasee  of  apple  trees.  2S8c. 
Diseases  of  pfants,  ISOSa. 
Diseases  of  sheep,  E342b. 
Dlshrag  gourd.  254&b. 
I    Dish  towel.  How  to  make.  E32Ea. 
DlElntecIants,  2SGa,  1807b. 
Disk  blower,  77Bb. 
Dismal  Swamp.  426<d.  6093b. 
Dispersal  of  Jews,  SlfiOc. 
Dispersal  of  seeds.  I>292b. 
Disraeli.  Benjamin.  1807o. 
Duirrlallon  on  Ra<ul  Pig.  IGSBa. 
Dissociation,  289fle. 
Dissolution  ot  partnership,  4EI9a. 
Dissolving    views.    Stereoptlcon. 


^„^^,.. ,  o„;,i,.  1825d. 

Dodge.  Mary  Elizabeth,  231d. 

Doflger.  90Sil. 

Dodgson,        Charles        LutWldgC. 

lS2Ea. 
Dodo,  182  6c. 
Doe.  1739b. 

Dog,  isasb. 

Dogbane,  182  9c. 

Dog  bllB,  4721d. 

Dog  days,  lS!9d. 

Doge,  lB29d. 

Doge's  Palace.  1830b. 

Dogfish,  183Db. 

Doggctt.  Thomas,  B093b. 

Dog  of  the  forest,  3379c, 


!).  E17I 


District  or  Columbia.   1810 
District    of   Coll      ■  ■ 


DngG-head  bulterlty.  facing  1022. 
DogBledge,  4919a. 
Dog-star,  G39Eb. 
Dogteeth,  G728d. 
Dog-tooth  apar,  3434d. 
Dog-tooth  violet,  ISlflc,  60883. 
Doc  violet.  608Sd. 


Dole,     Snnford     Ballard,     ISSlb. 
J722b. 

Dollar 'dlplomacy,_B6S2b. 

rdci.   .   . . 

_. _.  1834c. 

Dolomites,  The,  1834d. 
Dolphin,  18358. 
Dombpy  and  Son,  1790b. 
Dome,  ie7Ic,  183Bb.  3S72d,  1041c. 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  3142d. 
'    Domenlchlno.  lS3Bd. 
~  mesday  Book.  1836a. 


DInff,  DoniF  Bell,  3 


Divide,  l8!2a. 
.    Divided  bole,  ESTOd, 

Divided  spectacles,  G4fiSa, 
Divination,  IS12b. 
Divine  Comedy.  l«99c. 
"Divine  Raphael."  4930c. 
Divine  right  of  kings,  1814a. 


1,  4973C         Domestic  I 


s  of  a' 


„.,..;,  §891d,' 

Domestic  science,  183Gc,  2SI6a. 
Domestic  service,  1838c. 
Dominant  (music).  2631a. 
Dominic,  Saint.  1839c. 
Domini™.  33TOh. 


„„ e  Elder.  17 

DIonj-sluB,  the  Younger,  1799c. 
DIony.'lus  of  Syracuse,  1694b. 
Dion y BUS,  B34e. 
Dip,  1799d. 
Diphtheria.  1800a. 
Diphthong,  1800c. 
DlplodocuB,  179Sb. 
Diplomacy.  IB 00c. 
Dipper  (bird),  1801b. 
Dipper,  The.  ISSfia. 
Dipper  dredge.  1857c. 
Dipping  needle,  1801c. 


Dlvln . 

Diving  for  pearls,  4E4SC. 

Diving  rod,  E44flc. 
Divlnlng-rod.  1813c. 
Divisibility  of  numbers,  181Sc. 
Division  (m.ithematlcs).  1S17B. 
Division  by  a  fraction,  2290a. 
iii..._i —  ,^  algebra,  ISI-" 


Dominion  ObsiTvalory.  E734d. 

Dominion  of  Canada' Hag,  2I9Ba. 
Dominion  of  New  England,  2S2c. 
Dominion    Parliament    building. 


■oi:,  906c,  4B4SC. 


IvIsW  of  labor,  1917d, 

23i5d. 

Donatlats!  299Ga'. 

Ivlslon Vlth  reduction.'  1 

1818c. 

Don  Carlos.  SBSa. 

■Ivodurum,  3  76  Id. 

Don  CossQCkfl.  1699c. 

Ix,  Jotin  Adams,  ie29d. 

18!2C 

DonlMttl.  Go'etano,  1841a. 

ix.  Mount.  G4a. 

n»  letter*  a,  b,  c,  d,  follewl&K  v*t*  Dnmb«ri  Indicate  bit,  Mcond,  third  oi  tenrtli  qnarten  of  pwa. 


Dutch  literature 
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Bl  Capitan 


Dutch  literature,  4128b. 
Dutch  Maflrna  Charta,  4128b. 
Dutchman  8      breeches,       1890a, 

4760b. 
Dutch  national  hymn,  2893d. 
Dutch  New  Guinea.  4154c. 
Dutch  rabbit,  4907a. 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  4961d. 
Dutch  ure.  3796c. 
Dutch  windmill,  4125a,  6811c. 
Duties,  1677b. 
Dvalin,  5796c. 
Dvorak,  Antonin,  1890c. 
Dwarf,  1890d. 
Dwarf  palm,  4462b. 
Dwarf  palmetto,  4464c. 
Dwarf  pear,  4542c. 
Dwarf  pine,  4678a. 
Dwarf  sumac,  6622a. 
Dwarf  tree,  5870a. 
Dwarf  trilllum,  5879d. 
Dwlght,  Theodore,  2706b. 
Dwight,     Timothy     (1752-1817), 

1891a,  6380d. 
Dwight,     Timothy     (1828- 

1891b. 
D>'aks,  1891c. 
"Dyed  in  the  wool,"  6354d. 
Dyeing  and  dyestuffs,  1892a 
Dyer's  madder,  3578c. 
Dyer's  woad,  6343  b. 
Dykes,  John  B.,  2896b. 
Dynamics,  18 9 2d,  3714d. 
Dynamite.  1893b,  2115b. 
Dynamo,  1893c. 
Dynamo,  in  telegraphy,  5785c. 
Dyne,  1895b. 
Dyspepsia,  1895c. 
Dysprosium,  1294c. 


£ 


E,  1896a. 

Eadbald.  4312b. 

Eads,    James   Buchanan,    1896b, 

5161b. 
Eads  Bridge,  1896d. 
Eagle  (bird),  1897a. 
Eagle  (coin),  1898b. 
Eagle  (as  a  standard),  1897d. 
Eames,  Emma.  1898b. 
Ear,  1898c.  5303a. 
Eared  pheasant,  4619b. 
Eared  seals,  5280d. 
Ear- flower   (color  plate),  facing 

2224. 
Earl,  4550a. 
Earl,  1901a.  4550a. 
Earl  of  Stanhope,  Charles,  4825b. 
Early,  Jubal  Anderson,  1901c. 
Earrings.  502 Od. 
Earth.  1901b.  2422b. 
Earth  currents,  1905a. 
Earthenware,  4798a. 
Earthpig.  lb. 

Earthquake.  1905b,  3084d. 
"Earthquake  council,"  6867a. 
Earthwolf.  Id. 
Earthworm,  1906c,  5431b 
Earwig,  1907b. 
Easement,  1907c.  ' 

East  Cambridge,  1076d. 
East  Chicago,  Ind.,  1907d. 
Easter,  1908a.  2158a. 
Easter  Lsland.  1335d. 
Easter  lily,  1909a. 
Eastern  Church.  2610a. 
Eastern  hemisphere.  2766b. 
Eastern  pickerel,  4661b. 
Eastern    question,    553a,    1557d, 

3558c,  5912d. 
Eastern    Republic    of    Uruguay, 

6006a. 
Eastern  Shore,  6093a. 
Eastern  Star,  Order  of,  2318d. 
Eastern  time.  5524b. 
Eastern  yew.  6393c. 
Easter  program,  1908c. 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  1909c. 
East  India  Company,  1909d. 


East  Indian  coffee,  1464c 

East  Indies,  1910b. 

East  Indies,  Dutch,  1910b. 

Eastland,  The,  5357a. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  1910c. 

Eastman  Locks,  3748c. 

Easton,  Pa.,  1911a. 

East  Orange,  N.  J^  1911c. 

East  Providence,  R.  I.,  191  Id. 

East  River,  19 lid. 

East  Room,  6274a. 

East  Saint  Louis,  HI.,  1912a. 

East  Tierra  del  Fuego,  5809b. 

Eating,  2207d,  8412c  8693b. 

Eaton,  Sir  John  Craig,  1912c 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  4161a. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  191 2d. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  1475c. 

Eaves,  1196a. 

Ebb  tide,  5808b. 

Ebers,  G^eorg  Moritz,  1913b. 

Ebony,  1913b. 

Ebro  River,  5473c. 

Eccleaiastea,  1913c. 

Ecclesiastical  calendar,  1052b. 

Echelon  formation,  5678a. 

Echidna,  1913d. 

Echinoderms,  191Sd. 

Echinus.  1607d. 

Echo,  1914b. 

Echo  Canyon,  6015c. 

Echo     River,     Mammoth     Cave, 

8227b. 
Eck,  Johann  Maier  von,  1914d. 
Eclectic        School        (painting), 

1200a. 
Eclectic    School    of    Philosophy) 

4641d. 
Eclipse,  1915a. 
Ecliptic  1916a. 
Eologuea,  6061c 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  1916c 
Ecoloery,  861a,  1916c. 
Economic  botany,  862d. 
Economic  geography,  2429a. 
Economic  map  oi: — 

Africa,  facing  80. 

Asia,  facing  416. 

Europe,  facing  2096. 

North  America,  facing  4256. 

South  America,  facing  5448. 
Economics,  1917a. 
Ecuador,  1919b. 
Eczema,  1922b. 
Edam  cheese,  1291c. 
Edda,  1922c. 
Eddy,  Clarence.  1922c. 
Eddy,  Mary  Baker,  1368b,  1922d. 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  8427a. 
Edelweiss.  1923c. 
Eden.  Garden  of,  1924a,  5908d. 
Edentata,  1924a. 
Edfu,  Temple  of,  328c. 
Edge  Island,  5503b. 
Edible  bamboo,  1068d. 
Edible  birds'  nest,  1924b. 
Edible  mushrooms.  4014b. 
Edict  of  Nantes.  4060a. 
Edict  of  Restitution,  5792a. 
Edinburgh.  Scotland.  1924c. 
Edinburgh.  University  of,  1925a. 
Edison,     Thomas     Alva,     1925b, 

3027a. 
Edison-Lalande  cell.  1982c 
Edison  storage  battery.  5562a. 
Edisto  River.  5457b.  5462c 
Edith,  Mount.  5046a. 
Editorial  writers,  4185b. 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  1927a. 
Edmunds,       George       Franklin, 

1928b. 
Edmunds     Anti-Polygamy     Act, 

394b. 
Edmundston,  N.  B.,  1928c 
Edmunds-Tucker  Act,  5990a. 
Edom.  1928d.  4955d. 
Edomltes,  2074d. 
Education,  1929a. 

Compulsory  education,  1948a. 

Educational  museums,  1950a. 

Education  for  the  home,  1958a. 

Hygiene  of  education,  1944a. 


Measuring  results  of  education. 

1933b. 
Modem    tendencies   In   educa- 
tion, 1938a. 
National    Education    Associa- 
tion, 1952a. 
Natural  education,  1929b. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 1953b,  4964d. 
Education,  Commercial,  1955d. 
Education,    Household    arts    In. 

2850a. 
Education,  Rural,  99c. 
Educational  psychology,  4861b. 
Education  in  Canada,  1113a. 
Education  of  the  blind,  770b. 
Education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
1718c 

Education  of  the  feeble-minded, 

2149a. 
Education        of       the        senses 

(Montessori  Method),  3919a. 
Edward  (England),  I,  II,  m,  IV. 
_  V,  VI,  VII,  1956a-1958d. 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  1958b. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  1958c. 
Edwards,  Harry  Stlllwell,  1958d. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  1958d. 
Edwardsville,  Pa.,  1959a. 
Edwin     natural     bridge,     4077d, 

6013a. 
Eel,  1959b. 
Eerste  Kamer,  4126a. 
Effective  horse  power,  2843b. 
Effects  of  tobacco,  5825d. 
Effects  of  wind,  6810c. 
Effect  used  for  cause.  3757d. 
Effort,  Value  of.  6288c 
Egbert,  1959d. 
Egeria,  1959d. 
Egg,  1960a. 

Egg  breeds  (poultry),  4800a. 
Egg-layer's      balanced      ration, 

4802b. 
Eggleston,  Edward,  196Sa. 
Eggplant,  1963c. 
Eggs  of — 

Fly,  223 Id. 

Mosquito,  3966b. 

Oyster,  4439b. 
Egina  Island,  71a. 
Eglantine,  1963d,  2827b. 
Egret,  1964a. 
Egypt,  1965a. 
Egyptian  cat,  6288c. 
Egyptian  cotton,  1604c  5961c 
Egyptian  dress,  1859b. 
Egyptian  papyrus,  4482c 
Egyptian  rite,  3466d. 
Egyptian  scjlpture.  5273a. 
Egyptian  sphinx,  5495d. 
Egyptian  war  galley,  6183a. 
Eider-down,  1973  b. 
Elder  duck.  1973a. 
Eiffel,  Alexandre  Gusiave,  1973d. 
Eiffel  Tower,  1973b. 
Eighteenth     Amendment      (pro- 
posed). 483 4d. 
Eighteenth  century  dress,  1859a. 
Eight  Brothers,  525a. 
Eight-hour  day,  1973d. 
Eight-real  pieces,  4660c. 
"Eight  views  of  Oml,"  3118d. 
Bin*  Feate  Burg,  3540b. 
Ekaterina,        Lapland,        1974b, 

^640a. 
Elektron.  222c. 
Edron,  4638d. 
Elaborated  sap,  5208c 
Eland,  278c,  1974d. 
Elastic  gum.  297 Id. 
Elasticity,  1975a. 
Elastic  tissue,  5818c 
Elba.  Island  of,  1975a. 
Elbe  River.  1975b. 
Elbe  and  Trave  Canal,  1147b. 
Elberfeld.  Germany.  1975d. 
Elbert.  Mount,  1486a. 
Elberta  peach,  4538d. 
Elburz  Mountains,  1975d. 
El  Caney.  Battle  of,  1976a. 
El  Capitan,  5045a,  6397b. 


Tb»  letters  i,  b,  c,  d,  following  page  numbers  indicate  flrit,  second,  tlilz4  or  fonrtli  quarters  of  page. 
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'nLRi.  2  04  3c. 
epar.  ie47d,  S0B4a. 
MMbeui.  «04ib,  4«TTb,  4SSGc. 
ihany,  2064c 
■— ^,  lllb. 
us.  S014d. 
--oval  Church.  ZDS4d. 
oUe,  SSSTd. 
.jUm  of  Paul.  4GS0B. 
Mta  of  the  Bible.  33STa. 
«tle  to  Me  Carinthiana,  ISBlb. 
'taph.  lOISk. 
ItfaclU  tissue.  ESlSb. 
■>I«H»H«  [rnwm,  189ga,  2061a. 
otU,  loeaa. 
xom  aalta.  20t6c. 
iWOrth  League,  134Tb,  20Sflc. 
tiMlIty  State,  ES«7b. 
iintor,  lOSfld. 
ttiatorlsl  calms.  10T2d. 
•imtorlal  current.  43E4c. 
— THBtrrari  Oriler,  3087b. 
llnngular  r"~'ll'^D.  474Gc 


Esperanto.  a078d. 
,    Esprit -de-corps.  S79b. 
Esqulllne  Hill.  E0E4b- 
BsgulmaK,  B.  C,  20T9b. 
Essad  Pasha,  14Ta. 
Essay.  21)79  b. 
EBsays,  Outlines  for,  on — 


Essen,  Prussia.  SOSOb. 

Essences.  43GTd, 

BaCadoa     Unldod     de     Colombia. 

14Saa. 
Estate,  !DgOc. 

Estavayer.  Switterland,  4iaDc. 
Bates  Park.  1493b. 
Estevan.  Sask.,  20gad. 
Esther.  208  la. 
Esther,  Book  of,  20glb. 


. n  parcel  post.  4491d. 

European  plan  hotel.  ZS48a. 
European  snipe,  G421a. 
European  universities,  6001c. 
European  water  power  B319d. 
European  widgeon.  B278b. 
European  woodcock,  6IG|.c. 
Buroplum,  lZ91d. 
Eurotaa.  64g2d. 
Eurotaa  River,  i2g3b. 
Euryale.  3723a. 
Burybladea,  BTgSc. 
Eurydlce,  2102a. 
Eurynome.  2&48d. 
EurystheuB.  2780b, 
Eurytlon.  27B0c 
Eustachian  tubes.  ITlSb.  IgSOa. 
Eustachio,    BartDlommeo.    2102b. 
Eutaw  Springs,  Battle  of,  49g9c. 
Euterpe.  2102b,  4012b. 
Evangctlcal  Alliance.  2102a. 
Evangelical  Aaeoclat Ion.  1103c. 
Evangelical  Union.  G791b. 
•Evangeline,  2l02d. 


Esthervllle-Mlnfm    Creek   Canal,        2103a, 

1147a. 
Eathetlcs.  2  OS  lb. 
Estivation.  2791a. 
Ealuary,  E025c. 
Etching,  20G8<1,  208 


BvangeUne,    19a,    25  6  Id.    4301a. 

K324a. 
Evangeline,    a    plan    for    study. 


Ether 


r  Rlvc 


'Tijulsetum.  2844a. 

iCquIva'lent     values.     Table     i 
-       lT«3h. 

:ra.  1371d.  20Sea,  243gb. 
'-^ra  q(  good  feplliw.  3896b. 
ErBsmus.        Deslderlus.        208! 
49Ggd. 

BratOBthenes,  1902b,  3423b. 

Brbit,  432d. 

Erbium.  l!94d. 

Ereb,  309  a  a. 

BrebUB,  ZOGSc. 

Erebufl,  Mount,   277a,   4729b. 

Brebus  Island.  E329c. 

Brechtheum.  tB4a,  2068c 

Erfurt,  Germany,  206Sd. 

Brgot,  206  9b. 

Brlckaon  engine,  120c, 

Bricson.  Lelf,  Z069d. 

BrICBBon,  John,  2089b,  Sg90b. 

Brlc  the  Red,  2069c. 

Erie,  Lake,  2G^Ec. 

Erie.  Pa.,  2070d. 

Erie  Canal,  20Tlc. 

Erie  Canal,  First  lock,  1146a. 

Erigeron,  2207a. 

Erla,  2072d. 

Eritrea,  8  4b. 

Ermine,  2073a. 


Ethics.  2083a. 
,    Ethiopia,  14b.  ZS2b.  20g4a. 

Ethmoid  bono,  2738d. 

Ethnography,  2084b, 

Ethnofogy,  2084c. 
,    Etiolation,  20g4d. 

Ellolcs,  J..ei 

Etiquette,  1 

Etna.  Mou- 


Etrurla.  3086a. 


I  ant  d\ 


.  2089c. 


lb. 


Erosion,  2073c. 

Erratic  blocks.  867b. 

Errors  In  uae  of  adverbs,  66a. 

Eruptions  of  volcanoes.  6111a. 

Bryalpelaa,  2074c. 

Erythea.  Island  of,  27B0c 

Brrlbela.  2788a. 

ErzKeblrge  Mountains,  2t6Sb. 

Esarhaddon,  433d. 

Esau,  20710. 

Escanaba,  Mich..  2074d. 

Escapement,  113Bd. 

Bschenbach.         Wolfram         vor 

Bg26d.  4BlGb. 
Escobar,  Maria  de.  4B03b. 

Tk*  IMtall  i,  b,  c,  d,  foUowliis  p 


Btzel.  4226c. 
Ehiboea.  318a,  2D87d. 
Eucalyplua.  2088a. 
Eucharist.  2 OS 9 a, 

Euclid, 'of  Alexandria,  2089a. 

Eudoxia,  2419d. 

Eugene,  Francois,  2089c. 

Eugene.    Ore..  20S9b. 

Eugenic  law  of  Wisconsin.  6336b. 

Eugenic  marriages.  3860a. 

Eugenics,  2n89d, 

Eugenie- Marie  de  Montljo.  2091a. 

Eugenlue  IV.  463Bc. 

Eurennplegel,  Till,  2091a. 

Eupheme.  BHlc. 

Euphorblaceae,  6512c. 

Euphrates.  2091b. 

E^uphrosyne.  2B48d, 

EuplCKoptera,  3OO0d. 

Eurasia,  209  2d. 

Eureka.  Cat,,  2091c. 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark..  2091d, 

Burlpldes,  2092a.  371Gd. 

Europa.  2092c. 

Europe,  2092b. 

Europe,  Flags  of  (color  plate), 
facing  2197. 

European  crane.  1623c. 

European  drama.  lBG4a, 

Europe  and  United  States  com- 
pared, G947d. 


J,  William  Maiwell,  210ea, 

3902a. 
Eve.  27  b. 

Evening  primrose.  4S17c. 
E^'enlng  schools.  E240c. 
Evening  star,  2106a. 
Everest.  Sir  George.  21D6C. 
Everest,  Mount,  2106b. 
Everett,  E^dward.  3106c. 
Everett.  Mass..  2107b. 
Everett,  Wash.,  2107a. 
Everglades,  21070. 
Everglade  State.  221Sb. 
Evergreen,  aiOga. 
Evergreen  candytuft.  I1G4C. 
"Evergreen  City,"  778a. 
Evergreen  State.  BlBBa. 
Everrastlng  nower,  210gb. 
Everyday  auperatltlons,  GB33c. 
Evidence,  2108  b. 
"Evil  eye,"  GG34b.  6339c. 
Evil  spirits.  Driving  out,  5e35b. 
Evolution.  ZlOSd. 
Evolution  (mathematics),  2110b. 
Evolution  of  man,  3B17d. 
Evolution  of  plants,  469Bb. 
Ewald,  Johannes.  1768d. 
Excallbur.  2917d. 
Ex  cathedra,  476Ba. 


2110b. 
Exchange      (banking).      12394, 

2111d. 
Exchange  (economics),  622Bc. 
Exchange.  Bill  o(,  7IBb. 
Exchange.       The,       Oipenhagen. 

17G9a. 
Exchequer,    Chancellor    of    the. 


Exchequer 


of      Car 


Exclamation  point.  Use  of,  4871a. 
Exclamatory  sentence,  E303d. 
Excretions,  B28ga. 
Executive,  2112b, 
Executive  Mansion,  6273d. 
Executor,  2112c. 
Exerclae  habils,  2742b. 
Exercises     In     physical     culture, 

Exercises  In  writing,  4BBla. 
Exergue,  4311c, 
Exeter.  England,  2I12d. 
Exile,  2113a. 
Exodta,  2113b. 


s  Indicate  Hilt,  saooadf  tuid'  or  fonrtb  qoMtan  at  ptgs. 
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Exorcism,  563 5d. 

Exotic,  2113c. 

Expansion,  2113c. 

Expansive  classification  of  libra- 
ries. 3404a. 

Expectation,  2114a. 

Experimental  pedagogy,  4547c. 

Experiment  farms,  Canadian, 
105b. 

Experiments  with  oxygen,  4437b. 

Expiration,  3537b. 

Explanatory  myths,  4041c, 
4044d. 

Exploitation  theory  of  interest, 
3011d.* 

Exploits  River,  4151d. 

Exploration,  2114b,  4725b. 

Explosive  method  of  quarrying, 
4885c. 

Explosives,  2114b. 

Exponent,  5514b. 

Exposition.  Industrial.  2115b. 

Exposition  and  Protest  of  1828, 
4309b. 

Ex  post  facto  law.  2116a. 

Exposure  (photography),  4649b. 

Express  company,  2116a. 

Express  contract,  1563c. 

Express  mall  delivery,  4792c. 

Extension.  2116c. 

Extensors.  373a. 

External  ear,  1898c. 

External  parasites.  4490a. 

External  revolution,  4983a. 

Exterritoriality,  1801b,  2116c. 

Extinct  crater,  6110c. 

Extinct  volcanoes.  6111d. 

Extract  of  beef,  658c. 

Extracts,  2117a. 

Extradition.  2117a. 

Extrados.  318c. 

Extrajudicial  oath,  4326a. 

Extraordinary  session  of  Con- 
gress, 1538c. 

Extravagance,  2819d. 

Extreme  unction.  5052b,  5938a. 

Eyck,  Van  (family),  2117c. 

Eye,    2117d. 

Eye,  Accidents  to.  770c. 

Eye  defects  of  children,  1946d. 

Eye  diseases,  769a. 

Eyeglasses.  5488a. 

Eye  of  a  potato.  4793d. 

Eye  of  a  submarine,  4586d. 

Eye  splice,  5504a. 

Eye  strain,  2120c,  2789d. 

Eyetooth,  5728c.  . 

Eyre,  Lake,  485c. 

Ezekiel,  2121c. 

Ezra,  2121c. 

Ezra,  Book  of,  2121d. 


F 


F,  2122a. 

Fablus.  2122a. 

Fable,  2122b. 

Fabre,  Henri,  3985b. 

Fabrics,  Linen.  3450c. 

Facade,  2123b. 

Face.  The.  2123b. 

Facet.  1785a.  3330d. 

Factoring,  2123d. 

Factory     and     factory     system, 

1326a.  2125a. 
Faerie  Queene,  The,  5494b. 
Fahlberg.  Constantin,  5136a. 
Fahrenheit.        Gabriel        Daniel, 

2126c. 
Fahrenheit  scale.  1252c,  5787a. 
PVicnce.  2126d.  3609b. 
Falntlnj?.  2126d. 
Fair.  2127a. 

Fairbanks.  Alaska:  2127b. 
Fairbanks,       Charles       Warren, 

2127c. 

Irbanks.  Richard,  4790c. 

"  fax.    Thomas,    Lord,    4070a, 
'Od. 

Id  Canal.  1147a. 


Fairies,  2128a. 

"Fair  Maid  of  February."  5422d. 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  2129c 
Fairmount    Park,     Philadelphia, 

4624a. 
Fair  Oaks,  Batt^  of,  2129d. 
Falrweather,  Mount,  136b. 
Fairy  dwarfs,  2617a. 
Fairy-ring      mushroom,      4014a, 

4014d. 
Faith  cure,  2130a. 
Faithful.  Father  of  the,  2142a. 
Fakir,  2130c. 
Falcon,  2130d. 
Falconbrldge.       Sir       [William] 

Glenholme,  2131b. 
Falconer,       Robert      Alexander, 

2131b. 
Falconlo,  Diomede,  2131c. 
Falconry,  2131a. 
Falkland  Islands,  2131d. 
Fallacy,  2132a. 
Fallen  Timbers,  Battle  of,  4364c, 

5981d. 
Fallidres,       Clement       Armand, 

2132b. 
Falling  bodies,  2132c. 
Falling  sickness.  2064a. 
Falling  stars,  441a. 
Fall  line,  2134a. 
Fall  of  the  leaf,  3363c. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  2134b. 
Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  3826a. 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  6391b. 
False  coltsfoot,  1497a. 
False  croup,  1647d. 
False  faces,  3679b. 
False  Imprisonment,  2134d. 
False  vocal  cords,  3337a. 
Fame,  Hall  of,  2670b. 
Family  (biology).  1410b,  2136a. 
Famine,  2135a. 
Famous  sieges,  5475c 
Fandangro,  2135b. 
Fan  blower,  779b. 
Faneull  Hall,  846b. 
Fanfaron,  3700c. 
Fanny  Kemble.  3220c 
Fan  palm,  4461d. 
Fan  tracery,  5853c. 
Farad,  2135b. 
Faraday,  Michael,  2135c. 
Farce,  1509a.  2135d. 
Farcy,  2505c. 
Farewell  Address  of  Washington, 

6206d. 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  2136a. 
Fargus.  Frederick  John.  2136c. 
Faribault.  Minn..  2136c. 
Farley.  John  Murphy,  2136d. 
Farm  accounting.  21  d.  826b. 
Farm  credits,  5108c. 
Farmers'  Alliance,  2563c,  4762a. 
Farmers'  institute,  2137b. 
Farm    loan,    How    to    secure    a. 

5109d. 
Farm  manure,  3638d. 
Farm     wealth     in     the     United 

States,  5956d. 
Farnese  (family),  2137d. 
F^rnese  Bull.  2138a. 
Farnese  Hercules.  2779d. 
Famham,  Que.,  2138a. 
Faroe  Islands,  2138b. 
Farragut.  David  Glasgow,  2138c. 

4767d. 
Farrar,  Geraldine,  2139a. 
Farrell,  Pa..  2139b. 
Fars.  Persia,  4515a. 
Farther  India,  2972d. 
Farther- Rhine.  4994a. 
Farthing.  2139b.  4574a. 
Far  West,  Mo.,  3951c. 
Fasces,  2139c. 
Fasclled  roots,  5078c. 
Fashion,  2139c. 
Fashoda.  3274b. 
Fasting.  2140a. 
Fasts.  2140b. 

Fat.  2140c,  2243b,  3413a,  4329a. 
Fatalism,  2141a. 
Fata  morgana,  3840d. 


Fates,  2141b. 
Father,  2141c. 
Father  Jahn,  8104c 
Father  of — 

America.  21 4 Id. 

American  poets.  965b. 

Angling,  2141d. 

Circulating  libraryt  The,  340Sa. 

Comedy,  214  Id. 

Constitution,  The.  3579b. 

Detective  story.  The.  1474d. 

English  history,  2141d. 

English  poetry,  1286a,  21 4  Id. 

English  pottery,  2141d. 

English  printing,  214  Id. 

English  prose,  2053c  2141d. 

Epic  poetry,  21 4  Id. 

Faithful,  the.  2142a. 

Fatherland,  the,  4607b. 

(jrerman  criticism.  3386a. 

Greek  tragedy,  2141d. 

His  Country,  21 4 Id. 

History,  2142a.  4645b. 

Lies,  2142a. 

Medicine,  2142a. 

Modern  botany,  3451b. 

New  France,  1120b.  1266a. 
Father  Tiber,  5805b. 
Fathom,  2142a. 
Fatigue.  1325b,  2142a. 
Fat-tailed  sheep.  5341b. 
Fatty  degeneration.  2746d. 
Fault.  2142d. 
Fauna,  2143a. 
Faun  of  Praxiteles,  2143b. 
Fauns,  2143b. 
Faure,  F411x,  2305c. 
Fauat,  Goethe's.  2521c 
Faust   or    Fust.    Johann.    214Sd. 

2644c. 
Faustulus,  6066b. 
Faustus.  Dr.,  3739d. 
Fawkes,  Guy,  2144a,  2641c 
Fawn,  1739b. 
Fayette,  N.  Y.,  3951b. 
Fayum,  Egypt,  279c 
F  clef,  4022d. 
Fear,  Cape,  2144a. 
Feast  of  Weeks.  4576b. 
Feasts,  2157d. 
Feather  palm,  4461d. 
Feathers,  2144a. 
Feathers  of  birds,  730b. 
Feather-veined  leaves,  604 6d. 
February,  2145a. 
Federal     Board     of     Vocational 

Education,  6242c. 
Federal      Farm      Loan      Board, 

5108c. 
Federal  Hall,  2145c 
Federalitt,  The,  2148a. 
Federalist    party.    2148b,    S582d. 

4734d. 
Federal  Reserve  Agent,  58 Id. 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  580d. 
Federal         Reserve         Districts. 

(map),  581a. 
Federal  supremacy,  5981a. 
Federal        Trade     '  Commission, 

2148c 
Federated  Malay    States,   2148d. 
Federation  of  Labor.  American. 

3286a. 
Fee,  2163c 
Feeble-minded,      Education     oC, 

2149a. 
Feeding  babies.  528b. 
Feeding  Her  Birds,  4451. 
Feeding  Her  Sheep,  4451. 
Feeling.  2149c. 
Fee  simple.  2080c.  2163c 
Fee  tall.  2080d.  2163c 
Feet  of  birds,  735d. 
Feint.  2151c. 

Feldspar.  2150b,  2563c.  2688b. 
F41ibrige.  4848c 
Felix.  Antonius.  215(ic  4529d. 
Felix  V.  285b. 

Felix  the  Fortunate,  5619a. 
Fellahs.  1966d. 
Fellowship,  2150c 
Felony.  2150d. 
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Felt  2161a. 

Felt-hat  making,  271 2d. 

Felu  Falls.  5302b. 

Feminine  gender,  2415a. 

Femoral    arteries,    391a,    facing 

1388. 
Femur,*  7d,  5399b. 
Fencing,  2151a. 
Fenelon,    PYancois    de   Sallgnac, 

2151c. 
Fengo,  2676c. 
Fenians,  2151d. 
Fennec.  1828a. 
Fennel,  2151d. 
Fenria  Wolf.  The,  4051a. 
Feodor,  4606c. 
Ferdinand   V    (Aragon),    2152d, 

3069b. 
Ferdinand  (Bulgaria),  991b. 
Ferdinand  (Portugal),  4783a. 
Ferdinand    I,    II    (Holy   Roman 

emperors),  2152a. 
Ferdinand  II  (the  Two  Sicilies), 

2152b. 
Ferdinand  IV  (Naples),  2152c. 
Ferdinand  the  Great,  5610b. 
Fermentation,  2153a. 
Fermented  liquors.  2158c. 
Fermented  tea,  5723c. 
Fernando  Po,  84b,  5476b. 
Femie,  B.  C,  2153d. 
Ferns,  2154b. 
Ferrero,  Guglielmo,  2165a. 
Ferret,  2155b. 
Ferric  hydrate,  3485b. 
Ferris  wheel,  2155c. 
Ferry,  2155d. 

Fertilization  of  plants.  914a. 
Fertilizer,  10 Id.  810a.  2166a. 
Fertilizers,  in  the  United  States, 

5954d. 
Fessenden  detector,  6328c. 
Festivals.  2157d. 
Festus,  Porcius,  2158a,  4529d. 
Fetid  horehound,  2885c. 
Fetic     wood     witch     mushroom, 

401M). 
Fetish.  2158a. 
Feud.  776d,  6047a. 
Feudal  Age.  90c. 
Feudalism.  1359c,  2168b. 
Fever,  2159b. 
Feverfew,  2169d. 
Fez,  1556d. 
Fez,  Morocco,  2159d. 
Fezzan,  58 8 Id. 
Flat  money,  2160b. 
Fiber,  2160c. 
Fibrin,  2161a. 
Fibrinogen,  775c  2161a. 
Fibrous  membranes.  8727c. 
Fibrous  roots.  5078d. 
Fibrovascular  bundles.  5545d. 
Fibula,  5399d. 

Fichte,  Johann  Oottlieb,  2161c. 
Fiction,  2161b. 
Fidelis,  8560b. 
Fiddle  Creek  Canyon,  4506c. 
Fiddler  crab,  2163b. 
Fidus  Achates,  24a. 
Fief  (feudalism).  2158c. 
Fief  (law).  2163c. 
Field.      Bosworth,      Battle      of, 

5009d. 
Field,  Cjrrus  West.  2164a. 
Field.  David  Dudley,  2163d. 
Field,  Eugene.  2164c. 
Field,  Marshall,  2165b. 
Field,  Stephen  Johnson.  2164a. 
Field  artillery,  237a.  403a. 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  2165c. 
Field  glass,  2166a. 
Fielding,  Henry.  2166b. 
Fielding,  William  Stevens,  2166c, 

4525a. 
Field  marshal,  3663d. 
Field  officers,  4929b. 
Field  of  the  CToth  of  Gold,  2166d. 
Field  sparrow,  5482a. 
Field  stone.  988b. 
Field  vole.  6112c. 
Fife,  2167a. 


Fifteen-ball  pool,  4754a. 
Fifteen  decisive  battles,  2167a. 
Fifth     Avenue      (New      York), 

4206c. 
"Fifty-four      forty      or      fight," 

4410a,  47S8d,  5985b. 
Fig,  2168b,  4743b. 
Figaro,  2169a. 
Figg,  James,  4830b. 
"FighUng  Bob,"  2104b. 
"Fighting  Joe,'*  2830c. 
Fightinff  Temeraire,  4451,  facing 

6918. 
Figure-eight  knot,  8270c. 
Figure  of  speech,  2169b. 
Fiji  Islands,  2169c. 
Filament,  2223d. 
Filbert.  2786c. 
Filibusters,  2170a,  2698b. 
Filioque,  2610b. 
Filipino.  4631a. 
Filippino  Lippi.  8455c. 
Fillmore.  Mfilard.  2170b. 
Fillmore.  Utah,  old  capitol  build- 
ing, 6013c. 
Filming  textbooks,  3982d. 
Filter,  2178c. 
Final  consumption,  1562c. 
Final    papers   in   naturalization, 

4079c. 
Financial  crisis  of  1837,  6028b. 
Finch,  2174a. 
Findlay,  O.,  2174a. 
Findon,  Scotland,  2654b. 
Fine,  2174c. 
Fine  arts,  390c,  2174d. 
Fingal's  cave,  124 Id,  2176a. 
Finger  lakes,  1244b.  4196c. 
Finger  print  identification,  2175b. 
Finial,  2175c. 
Finland,  217  5d. 
Flnlay  River.  4536b. 
Finnan  haddie.  2654b. 
Finney,  James,  6100a. 
FInsen,  Niels  Ryberg,  2177b. 
Fiord,  or  fjord.  2177c,  4288d. 
Fir,  2177d. 
Fire,  2178b. 
Fire  alarm,  2182a. 
Fire  alarm.  Telephone,  5740b. 
Firearms,  2179d. 
Fireball,  2180a. 
Firebird,  564d. 
Fire  blight,  454 2d. 
Fire  clay.  1411b. 
Firecrackers,  2180b. 
Fire  damp,  1447b,  2180c 
Fire  department,  2180d. 
Fire  engine.  2181a. 
Fire  escape,  2181d. 
Fire  extinguisher.  2181b. 
Firefly,  2182a. 
Fire  insurance,  3005a. 
PMreless  cooker,  2182c. 
Fire      losses.      Comparison      of, 

2179c. 
Fire-maker.  1088d. 
Fire-makers,  Ancient,  2178d. 
Firenze  la  Bella,  2211a. 
Fire  opal.  4388c. 
Firepan  Mountains.  5398c 
Fire  prevention,  2178c 
Fireprooflng,  2183b. 
Fireproof  paint.  4447c. 
Fireworks,  2183c. 
Fire  worship,  2183d: 
Firing  bath.  4649d. 
Firing  china.  1355b. 
Firing  circuit.  5605a. 
Firing  of  pottery,  4797b. 
Firm,  4518c. 
Firmament,  5402c. 
First  aid,  in  poisoning,  281c. 
First  aid  to  the  injured.  6361b. 
First  battle  of  Bull  Run,  995a. 
First  "boss"  of  New  York  state. 

1013a. 
First       Continental       Congress. 

4985b. 
First  crusade.  1652a. 
First  degree  murder,  4007d. 
First  in,  first  out  (game).  2377b. 


First  lieutenant.  8408d. 

First  mortgage.  3959a. 

First  newspapers,  4186a. 

First    papers    in    naturalization, 

4079c. 
First  partition  of  Poland,  4724c 
First  patent  flour,  2221c 
First  Punic  War,  5059a. 
First  Sikh  War,  5380b. 
First  Thanksgiving,  The,   5780c. 
First  triumvirate,   1042b,   4750b. 
First  Woodpecker,  The.  5573a. 
Firth  of  Clyde,  1442a. 
Firth  of  Forth  Brtdge,  923a. 
Fir  Tree.  The,  6576d. 
Fish,  2184a. 
Fish.  Ages  of,  3419c 
Fish,  Hamilton,  2188d. 
Fish,  Stujrvesant,  2189a. 
Fish  Creek,  Battle  of,  3798c 
Fish  crow,  1648d. 
Fish  culture,  2186b. 
Fisher,  Carl  G.,  1824b. 
Fisher,  Carl  H.,  8447d. 
Fisher,  Harrison,  2189b. 
Fisher,  Sydney  Arthur,  2189c. 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of,  1512c. 
Fisheries.  Canadian,  1107b. 
Fisheries,  Deep-sea,  2187a. 
Fisheries  of  Canada,  1107a. 
Fisherman  Peak,  1057b. 
Fisherman's  knot.  3270b. 
Fisher  marten,  3667a. 
"Fish  from  the  fence,"  4816b. 
Fish  hawk,  2189d. 
Fish  hook,  257d. 
Fishing  eagle,  2189d. 
Fishing  laws,  2186d. 
Fishing  rod  and  line,  25 7d. 
Fish  in  the  United  States,  5962b. 
Fish  oils.  4357b. 
Fish  study.  4087a. 
Fish  worm,  1906c. 
Flske,  John.  2190b. 
Fiske,  Minnie  Maddem,  2190c 
Flsk  University.  2190d. 
Fitch,  Cnyde  [William],  2191a. 
Fitch,  John,  2191a. 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  2191c. 
Fitzgerald,  Edward.  2191d. 
Fitzpatrlck.  Sir  Charles.  2192a. 
Fitzsimmons.  Robert.  4830c 
Fiumicino  River.  5100a. 
Five  acts  of  bankruptcy,  575d. 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  2192b. 
"Five-Foot  Shelf,"  2010b. 
Five  Forks,  Battle  of.  2193a. 
Five- leaved  ivy.  6100c. 
Five  Nations,  2193b. 
Fives,  2193c. 
Fixed  ammunition,  237a. 
Fixed  capital.  1172d. 
Fixed  oils.  4357b. 
Fixed  pulley,  4867b. 
Fixed  stars,  2193d. 
Fjord,  2177c  4283d. 
Flag,  2194a. 

Flag.  United  States,  2194b. 
Flag-day  progrram,  2196c 
Flagella,  53 7d,  5506a. 
Flageolet.  2201a. 
"Flag-floppers."  5377a. 
Flagg,        James        Montgomery. 

220ia. 
Flag  is  Passing  By,  The,  2195d. 
Flagler.  Henry  M..  2220d. 
Flag  of — 

Austria-Hungary,  2198b. 

Belgium,  2198b. 

Denmark.  2198d. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  2198a. 

FYance.  2198d. 

Germany.  2198d. 

Greece.  2199a. 

Govemor-CJeneral    of   Canada, 
2198c. 

Italy,  2199a. 

Netherlands,  2199a. 

Portugal,  2199b. 

Russia,  2199c. 

Spain,  2199c. 

Switzerland,  2199d. 
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Flag:  of— Contintied 

Truce,  2201b,  6271a. 

Turkey,  2199d. 
Fla?  signals,  5377d. 
Flags  of — 

American       republics,       color 
plate,  following  2196. 

British  Empire,  2196b. 

Europe,  color  plate,  preceding 
2197. 

States    of    the     Union,     color 
plates,  facing  5976. 
FlaiC  2201c. 

Flamboyant  tracery,  5853d. 
Flame,  2201c. 
Flamen,  2202d. 
Flamingo,  2202d. 
Flammarion,  Camille,  2203b. 
Flammenwerfer,  3456a. 
Flanders,  2203c. 
Flannel,  2204a. 
"Flapjacks,"  5920d. 
Flashing,  1197d. 
Flatfish,  2204a. 
Flathead  (fish),  4953a. 
Flathead   Indians,    1361b,   2204b. 
Flathead  Lake,  3905a. 
Flatiron.  Electric,  1988a. 
Flats,  4022a. 

Flat  signatures   (music),  4028b. 
Flattery,  Cape,  2204c. 
Flatulence,  4466c. 
Flavelle,  Joseph  Wesley.  2204c. 
Flavian  Amphitheater,  1495d. 
Flavins       Anicius      Justinianus, 

3193d. 
Flavins  Claudius  Jullanus,  3181d. 
Flavor  and  nutrition,  4318d. 
Flavoring  extracts,  Adulteration 

of,  63a. 
Flax.  2160c.  2204d,  3450b. 
FlcLx,  The,  5571c. 
Flaxman,  John,  5276d. 
Flea,  2206b. 
Fleabane,  2207a. 
Fleece  wool,  6354c. 
Fleet,  5678a. 
Fleet  oflftcers,  4929c. 
Fleet  Street,  London,  3489c. 
Fleming,    Sir    Sandford,    1148d, 

2207a. 
Fleming  oscillation  valve.  6328b. 
Flemings,  666b. 
Flemish  language  and  literature, 

2207c. 
Flemish  Plain,  667a. 
Flemish  rabbit,  4907a. 
Flesh-eating  animals,  1191a. 
Flesh-eating  plants,  1191c. 
Fleshy  roots,  5078c. 
Fletcher.  Horace,  2208a. 
Fletcher.  John,  640a. 
Fletcherlzlng,  2207d. 
Fleur-de-lis,  2208b. 
Flexibility,  2208d. 
Flexner,  Dr.  Simon,  3733d,  5042b. 
Flexors,  373a. 
Flicker,  2208d. 
Flight  into  Egypt,   4451,   facing 

5098. 
Flint,  2209b. 
Flint,  Mich.,  2209b. 
Flint  corn,  1585b. 
Flint  glass.  2508a. 
Flintlock  musket,  4034a. 
Float,  257d. 
Floating  baths,  623b. 
Floating  islands,  3071a. 
Floating  mines,  5605b. 
Floating  seeds,  5293d. 
Flodden  Field,  2209d. 
Flood,  2209d. 

Flood  plains,  2210d,  5025b. 
Floods  of  the  Mississippi,  8852c. 
Flood  tide.  5808b. 
Floors,  1196a. 
Flora.  2211a. 
Floral  la,  2211a. 
Florence,  Ala.,  2212a. 
)rence,  Italy,  2211a. 
itine  mosaic,  3960d. 
Iture,  2844b. 


Florida,  2212b. 
Florida,  Gulf  of,  2220b. 
Florida,  University  of,  2220c 
Florida  East  Coast  Canal,  1147a. 
Florida     East     Coast     Railway, 

2216a. 
Florida  Keys,  or  Florida  Reefs, 

2220c. 
Florida  purchase,  3898b. 
Florida  Straits,  2220b,  3775a. 
Florida  water,  4585b. 
Florida  yew,  6393c. 
Florin,  2220d. 

Flotow,  Friedrlch  von,  2220d. 
Flotsam,      jetsam      and      llgan, 

2221a. 
Flounder,  2221a. 
Flour,  2221b. 
Flour  corn,  1585d. 
Flower  buds.  976b. 
Flowering  plants.  4617a. 
Flowerless  plants,  1654a. 
Flowers.  2223a. 

Flowing  liquids.  Laws  of,  2886c. 
Flowing  tracery.  5853d. 
Floyd.  John  Buchanan,  2229c 
Flue  pipes,  4412b. 
Fluids.  Molecular  force  in.  3878b. 
Fluorescence.  2229d. 
Fluorides,  2230b. 
Fluorine.  2230b. 
Fluor  spar.  2230c,  2688b. 
Flute.  2230c. 
Flux,  2230d. 
Fly,  2231a. 
Fly  blows,  778d. 
Flycatcher,  2235c. 
Flying  cat,  2240d. 
Flying  Dutchman,  2235a. 
Flying  Dutchman,  The,  6122a. 
Flying  fish,  2235c. 
Flying  lizard,  1850b,  4861d. 
Flying  machine.  2236a,   6168a. 
Flying  machine.  First,  8314a. 
Flying  marmot,  2240d. 
Flying  spide^  5498a. 
Flying  squirrel,  2240b. 
Fly  mushroom,  4015b. 
Fly  up  the  creek,  2785c. 
Focus,  3380a. 
Fodders.   Comparative  value  of, 

181c. 
Fog.  2240d,  4921c. 
Fog  horns,  5394d. 
Fog  signals,  2241a. 
Fdhn,  1356d,  5661b. 
Foley,  John  H.,  5276d. 
Folk.  Joseph  Wingate,  2241b. 
Folkething,  1769b. 
Folklore,  2241c. 
Folk  songs,  401 9d. 
Follicle,  Hair,  2659b. 
Follow      the     Leader      (game), 

2374b. 
FOmalhaut,  446a. 
Fondant,  1153d. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  2241d. 
Fonseca,  Hermes  da,  907a. 
Fonseca  Bay,  4228d. 
Font  (type),  5930c. 
Fontainebleau,  2242a. 
Foo-chow,  China,  2345c. 
Food,  2242b. 
Food      Administration       Board, 

6177a. 
Food  fish,  2186c. 
Food  groups,  4319a. 
Food  habits,  2740d. 
Food   materials.   Composition  of 

(chart),  2245a. 
Food  of  birds,  732b. 
Food  of  great  souls,  4712a. 
Food  products.   Preservation   of, 

2247b. 
Foods,  Coloring  of,  61d. 
Food  starches,  5530b. 
Foodstuffs  and  beverages  of  the 

United  States,  5963a. 
Food  value  of — 

Apples,  298a. 

Bacon,  536a. 

Bananas,  568d. 


Beans,  633b. 

Beef,  658c. 

Bread.  909a. 

Buckwheat.  976c 

Butter,  1020a. 

Buttermilk,  3808d. 

Celery,  1246c. 

Cheese.  1291b. 

Chestnuts.  1307d. 

Chicken  meat,  4802a. 

Cocoanut.  1457d. 

Cod,  1459c. 

Cream,  3803d. 

Dried  com.  1588b. 

Eggs.  1961b. 

PYesh  milk,  3803a. 

Grains,  2554a. 

Grapes,  2573d. 

Green  com,  1588d. 

Ham,  267 2d. 

Honey,  2826c 

Lentils,  3381a. 

Lettuce,  3390d. 

Macaroni,  3549c 

Mackerel.  3568c 

Molasses.  3876c 

Muskmelons,  4035a. 

Mutton,  4038d. 

Nuts,  4313c. 

Oatmeal,  4327d. 

Onions.  4378b. 

Oysters,  4440c 

Parsnips,  4516b. 

Peaches,  4539b. 

Peanuts.  4541c 

Pears,  4543a. 

Peas.  4534b. 

Plums.  4709d. 

Pork.  4764a. 

Potatoes.  4794d. 

Radishes.  4912c 

Raisins,  4925b 

Rice,  5007d. 

Rye,  5132b. 

Skim  milk,  3803a. 

Strawberries,  5591c 

Walnuts,  6131a. 

Wheat.  6263d. 
Food     values.     Comparison    ot 

911a. 
Fool  hen.  2629a. 
Foolish  fire.  2918b. 
Fools.  Feast  of,  2252a. 
Fool's  gold,  4879d. 
Foot  (measure),  2252b. 
Foot,  The,  2252c 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  225Sc. 
Football,  2254b. 
Foote,  Andrew  Hull,  2260d. 
Foote,  Arthur,  2261a. 
Foote,  Mary  Hallock,  2261b. 
Footings,  986a. 
Foot  of  fly.  2234c. 
Foot-pound,  2261b. 
Foot-pound-second,  88  81c 
Foot-rot,  439 4d. 
Footwear,  837c. 
Forage  crops,  182a. 
Foraminlfera,  4332d. 
Forbes-Robertson,   Sir  Johnston. 

2261c. 
Forbidden  City,  SS98b.  4552b. 
Force,  2261c. 
Force  bills,  2262a,  6141a. 
Force  pump,  4869c 
Forcing  houses.  2617c 
Ford,  Edward  Onslow,  5277a. 
Ford,  Henry,  2262c 
Ford,  Paul  Leicester.  2268a. 
Forecast  division,  6229d. 
Forecasting  centers,  6231b. 
Foreclosure.  3958d. 
Forefathers'  monument.  4674a. 
Foreign  coins.  Value  of.  1468a. 
Foreign  commerce  of  the  United 

States,  5970b. 
Foreign        concession,       Tokyo. 

5828d. 
"Foreign  devils,"  136Sb. 
Foreign  exchange,  718c  . 

Foreign  words.  Plurals  of,  4510c. 
Foreordlnatlon,  2263b. 
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Foreshortening 
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Foreshortening,  22$3c. 
Forest  areas  of  Alaska,  139b. 
Forest  areas  of  Canada,  1103b. 
Forest     areas     of     the     United 

States,  5962b. 
Forest  army  worm,  5759c. 
Forest  cantons,  5662a. 
"Forest  City,"  1426b. 
Forester  kangaroo,  3202c. 
Foresters,     Ancient     Order     of, 

2263c. 
Foresters,  Independent  Order  of, 

2263d. 
Foresters     of    America,     2263d, 

2319a. 
Forest  reserves,  2266b,  4197c. 
Forest      reserves      of      Ontario, 

4382c. 
Forest  resources   of   the  United 

States,  5953b. 
Forestry,  Division  of,  106b. 
Forest  service,  2266b.  4676d. 
Forest  tent  caterpillar,  5759c. 
Forests  and  forestry,  2264a. 
Foretelling  the  future,  5632a. 
Forgery,  2266d. 
Forget-me-not,  2267a. 
Forging  (artillery),  404c. 
Forked  velning,  6047a. 
Formaldehyde,  2267b. 
Formalin,  2267b. 
Formation  of  soil,  5430c. 
Formicarlum,  274d. 
Formosa  Island,  2267b. 
Forms  of  address,  51c. 
Forrest.  Edwin,  2267d. 
Forster,  George,  2869c. 
Fort,  2269d. 
Fort  Bliss,  2018b. 
Fort  Castle,  2548b. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  2268a. 
Fort  D,  A.  Russell,  1308d. 
Fort  Dearborn,  2268a. 
Fort  Dodge,  la.,  2268c. 
Fort  Donelson,  2269b. 
Fort  Douglas,  5177c. 
Fort  Duquesne,  2268d. 
Forte.  4 02 Id. 

Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  2268d. 
Fort  Garry.  Man..  6316b. 
Fort  Hancock,  5189d. 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  5260d. 
Forth    cantilever    bridge,    2269b, 

4898a. 
Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson, 

2269b. 
Fort  Howe  Park,  4506b. 
Forth  River,  2269a. 
Fortification,  2269d. 
Fortifications  of  Paris.  4494d. 
Fortissimo,  4021d. 
Fort  Logan  H.  Roots.  3466b. 
Fort  Madison,  la.,  2270d. 
Fort  Marlon,  5145b. 
Fort  MIms,  Massacre  of.   2271a. 
Fort  Monroe,  or  Fortress  Monroe, 

2271b. 
Fort  Moultrie,  2271b. 
Fort  Necessity,  6201c. 
Fort  Niagara,  2271c. 
Fort  Peck  project,  3905d. 
Fort  Pitt.  2268d,  4685d. 
Fort  Rodman,  4140c. 
Fort  Rosecrans,  5188a. 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  5185a. 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  2271c. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  2272a. 
Fort  Snelllng,  5165a. 
Fort  Sumter,  2272c. 
Fort  Taylor,  3234d. 
Fort  Thomas.  1282d. 
Fort  Tompkins,  5535d. 
Fortuna,  2272d. 
Fortune-telling.  1813b,  5637c. 
Fort  Vermilion,  163a. 
Fort  Wadsworth,  5535d. 
Fort  Washington,  138 2d. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  2273a. 
Fort  William.  2273c. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  2274a. 
Forty  Immortals,  3003c. 
"Forty-niners,"  1067a. 


Forty-seventh  problem  In  Euclid, 

4880c. 
Forty-two-llne  Bible,  2144a. 
Forum,  227 4d. 
Forward  pass,  2256d. 
Fossil,  2276d. 
Fossil  bone,  5919d. 
Fossiliferous  marbles,  3645b. 
Fossil  resins,  4978d. 
Foster,  Sir  George  Eulas,  2276d. 
Foster,  John  Watson,  2276b. 
Foster,  Stephen  Collins,  2277b. 
Fostoria,  O.,  2277c. 
Foucault,    Jean    Bernard    Leon, 

2277d. 
Foul,  in  boxing,  875a. 
Foul  bill  of  health.  4884d. 
Foundations,  986d. 
"Founder  of  British  Columbia" 

1845b. 
"Founder  of  railways,"  5547c. 
Foundling  hospitals,  2278a. 
Foundry,  2278b. 
Fountain,  2278c. 
Fountain  of  Castalla,  4511b. 
Fountain     of    perpetual     youth, 

2279b,  4751a. 
Fourdrlnler  machine,  4480c. 
Four  o'clock,  or  marvel  of  Peru, 

2279b. 
Fourth  Crusade,  1652c. 
Fourth  of  July,  2940d. 
Fourth  of  July  program,  2941a. 
Fowl,  2279d. 
Fowl.  Parts  of,  4800b. 
Fowls,  How  to  Judge,  4801a. 
Fox,  2280a. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  2281a. 
Fox,  George,  2281a. 
Fox,  Gilbert,  2658c. 
Fox.  John   [William]  Jr.,  2281b. 
Fox  and  the  Crow,  3319d. 
Fox  and  the  Orapes.  2122c. 
Foxglove,  2281c,  3719a. 
Foxhound,  2281c. 
Fox  Indians,  2280d. 
Fox-nosed  monkey,  8379b. 
Fox  River,  63 3 Id. 
Fox  sparrow,  5 48 Id. 
Fox  squirrel,  5518c. 
Foxtail  grass,  2281d,  2676a. 
Foxtail  millet,  3807d. 
Fox  terrier,  2282a,  5763d. 
Fractional  distillation,  1809b. 
Fractional    method    of    canning, 

2247d. 
Fractions.  Common,  2282b. 
Fracture,  2293a. 
Fra  Diavolo,  2293b. 
Fra  Elbertus,  2857d. 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Flesole,  254b. 
Franxy  The,  240d,  4059b. 
Frames     (Montessorl     Method), 

3918c. 
Framlngham,  Mass.,  2293c. 
Franc,  2293d. 
France,      2294a,     6166b,      6157d, 

6161a,  6163c. 
France,  Anatole,  2308d,  6414d. 
France.  Flag  of,  2198d. 
Franchise,  2309a. 
Francis  I,  II  (France),  2309b. 
Francis  I,  II  (Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire), 2309c. 
Franciscans,  2310a.  373 2d. 
Francis     Ferdinand,     Archduke, 

2310c. 
FYands  Joseph  I.  2310a. 
Francis  of  Asslsl,  2310d. 
Francke,        August       Hermann, 

2310d. 
Franco-German  War,  The,  2305a, 

2311a. 
FYancoIs  of  Lorraine,  2638b. 
Francolin,  23 lid. 
Franconia  Flume,  6275b. 
Franconla  Notch,  4155d. 
Franconia  Range.   4155d,   6274d. 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  2312a. 
Frankfort,  Ky..  2312b. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  Ger- 

many, 2313a. 


Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Ger- 

many, 2313b. 

Franking  privilege,  2313c. 

Frankland,  or  Franklin,  2314a, 
5754b. 

Franklin  (Canada).  2314a. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  2314b, 
3403a,  3428a,  4572a.  4790d. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  2316b,  2582d, 
3727a,  4727b. 

Franklin,  Pa..  2316c. 

Franklin,  State  of,  5754b. 

Franklin,  William,  4600a. 

Franklin  panes,  3398a. 

Franklin's  grouse,  2629a. 

Franks,  2316c. 

Franz  Josef  Land.  2317a. 

Fraser  River,  2317b. 

Fraservllle,  Que.,  2318a. 

Fraternal  societies,  2318b. 

Fraud,  2320a. 

Fraunces'  Tavern,  4208a. 

Fraunhofer  lines,  5489b. 

Frechette,  Louis  Honor4,   2320b. 

Freckled  heron,  754d. 

Freckles,  5400b. 

Frederick,  Md.,  2322d. 

Frederick  I,  II,  III  (Prussia), 
2320d. 

Frederick  William  III  (Prussia). 
2322b. 

Frederick  I  (Holy  Roman  'Em- 
peror), 2321c. 

BYederIck  III  (German  em- 
neror^    2321c 

Frederick  VIII  (Denmark),  23  2  Id. 

Frederick   I,   Barbarossa,    2321c. 

Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  2323a. 

Frederick  William  (Branden- 
burg), 2322a. 

Frederick  William  I,  III  ft  IV 
(Prussia),  2322b. 

Frederlcton,  N.  B.,  2323b. 

Free  Baptists.  587a. 

Free  cities,  2323c. 

Free  coinage,  1467c. 

F1*eedmen's  Bureau,  2323c. 

Freedom,  Statue  of,  6194d. 

Freedom  of  navigation.  4094b. 

Free-hand  cutting  for  kinder- 
gartens, 3246a. 

Free-hand  tearing  for  kinder- 
gartens. 3247a. 

Freehold  estate,  2080c. 

Free  mall  delivery,  3442c,  4791a. 

Freeman,  Mary  E.  Wllklns, 
2323d. 

Freeman's  Farm,  Battle  of, 
5206a. 

Freeman's  standard  of  handwrit- 
ing   1937a.  * 

Freemasons,  2318 d,  3680b. 

Free  Methodist  Church,  2324a, 
3756d. 

Free  pensions,  4366d. 

Freeport.  111..  2324b. 

Free  ports.  2324c. 

Free-soil  party,  2324d. 

Freestone  peach,  4538c,  5541d. 

Freethinkers,  2325a. 

Freetown.  West  Africa,  2325b. 

Free  trade,  2325b. 

Free  will,  2326b. 

Free  verse,  234a. 

Freezing.  2326d. 

Fregata,  2340a. 

Freight  locdmotlve,  4919b. 

Freight  rates.  Great  Lakes, 
5968c. 

Fiemont,  John  Charles,  2327b, 
2527c,  4977b. 

Fremont,  Neb..  2328a. 

Fremont,  O.,  2328a. 

Fremont  Peak.  6369a. 

Fremsted.  Olive,  2328b. 

French,  Alice,  2328d. 

French,  Daniel  Chester,  2329a. 

French  Academy,  18b,  3003c. 

French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
3003d. 

French  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science,  3003d. 
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Frendi  Academy  at  SdencM 
Ftench    Academy    of    SctenMS,    Fruit, 


French  and  Indliir 


French  literature,  2333a. 
French  moDOsterleB.  3SBIa. 
French  national  h/mn,  28>4iu 
French   Revolution,   The.   2334b, 

3GGlb. 
French  River,  4380c. 
French  SomalUand,  Z337a,  S43gc. 
French  tarlfTB,  6J0Sc. 
Frenchtown.  Battle  of,  4924c 
French  truflles,  GS39d. 
Froneau.  Philip,  22Sc,  23" 


Gose!      Thoina^.      !35>b,      tlMN 

Oall lard*  Cut,  J)73c. 
did  not    Gainesville.  Fla..  23a»c. 
tAClng    Galnaborough.  Tliomaa,  23S*d. 


Frying,  1666d. 


Oalus  PIlnlUB  Secundua.  4TD7c 
Galahad,  61r..  :360b. 
GalapaeoH  Islands.  2360d. 


Onia 
Gala 


,  26Z7c, 
-181a. 


"Fuel   City'  of  the   Fuel   State," 


jalntlng,  2337b. 


Freah    eggs.    How    i 

18«Sb. 
Freeh -water  hydra,  4 


Freah-waler  anaifahell.  3S79d. 
Frash -water  ana nge,  B&07b. 
Fresno,  Cal..  f33Sa. 
Freud      and      Freudian      vlewa 

48G3C,  &637C. 
Frey.  233Sb. 


Friedland,  Battle  of,  i 
Friend.  Florence.  3635 
Friendly  Islands.  G83t. 
Friends.  Society  of,  4S 


_ 1,  ena. 

Frteie  of  the  PropheU,  4461. 
Frigate.  23  a  9c. 


J^MIgurlte.  2347a. 
Full  chord,  4a32a. 
Full  corporal,  lG!l4e. 


Fulmar,  2317<J. 
,    Fulmlnntlon,  33taa. 
i"ulIon.  N.  T..  2348a. 
Fullon.  Robert.  3348b. 
FumiBnIlor    ~"  " 


._t.  6fl;7c. 
Fundamental  tone.  38Bla. 
Fundy.  Bay  of.  841b.  Z34»l>. 
.Funeral  JTarch,  1363a. 
Funeral  Mountains.  1722a. 
Fungi,  234SC. 
Funglcldea.  3D0tb.  30D3c 
Fungoid  dlseaaee,  iSDta. 
"  s  killers,  8a02c 


Galatla.  236 lb. 

Qalaliant.  Bpiatle  to  (he,  Ittlc. 

Galatz,  Rumania.  6104d. 

OalaKy.  3E05c. 

Oaltia,   Serv'Iua    Sulplclus.    lUle. 

Galdheplggen,  42B3d. 

Gale.  Leonard,  3B5?c. 

Oalen.      or     Galenus.      Claudlni. 

236Id. 
Galena,  3362a,  33E5d.  5381b. 
Gaterlus,  4»G7b. 
Oulesburg.  III..  2363a. 
Gallcla.  33«2c. 
Galilee.  Palestine.  2363a. 
Oalllec,  Sea  of,  28S3c. 
Oallleo,  3383d. 

Qall.  Franz  Joseph.  23«4d.  4(tli^ 
GBlIalln.  Albert.  £3«5a. 
Gallatin  Prak,  3901c. 
Gall  bladder,  The.  236Bb. 
Galley.  2365< 
Galley   "-'-' 
.    Gall  h 

Galtlnule.  2366a. 
Gnlllpoll,  2368b.  61G9a. 

3S66C. 

land  of.  46l)2a. 


Gait      Sir     Aleumder     TUIoch. 


n-of-war  bird.    Fur-bea 


Oalton.      Sir 


PrlRKa,  or  Frlgg.  3140b, 

Frigid  zones,  641fid, 

Frljoles,  e34b.  3766c 

Fringed    gentian    (color    plate). 

facing  2224. 
•=■----  irPF.  2?""- 

s  Harr.  ~6102c 
12' 

"  '4'2T9b, 

Froblsher  Bay,  4278b.  1 

Froebel,       Fried  rich       Wllhelm    i 

Frogf234ic.       ^'  " 

Frog,  Study  of  the.  4087b. 

Frog  flah.  266a. 

Froa    In    ihs    Iflddle     (game). 

2377a, 
Frohman.    Charles- and    Daniel, 


Fumess.  Horace  Howard,  23tSd. 
Furniture,  2364b.  i 

"Furniture  City,"  2B62a.  ( 

FurnlvBll,       Frederick      Jamei,   ( 

23GSC 
Fur  seal.  GZ81a,  ( 

Fur-aeal  legislation.  Gitlc 


I.  Vasce  da,  !371b. 


.    >'u«a 


=.  2366d. 


I,  13f 


Fyt.  Johannea.  44S4a. 


Prolasarl.  Sir  Jean.  2342d. 

\J 

PromGTcenlana',-i  Icy  Mounloina, 

G.  23S7a, 

Gabera,  2487b, 

Fronde.  ■2343a. 

Gable.  23S7b. 

Fronds,  2164c 

FroTilSnac.   Comte    Louis,    1120d, 

Oadny.':'84'2b.' 

334  31). 

Front  Rjinire.  4172b. 

Gnd,=(len.  A(a..  SSfiSa, 

G:idsdt.n  Purchase,  23 

Gadskl,  'Johanna   W, 

Fr..u,l,\  Jnmea  Anthony,  2344c 

33G8C 

Gadwall.  23E8d. 

The  lottdrB  a,  b,  I,  d,  toUowtog  p>«a  nombin  Itldlut*  It 

.    mbrei  roof.  6067b. 
Game,  Z373c 
Game-cock  brigade,  46<Ic 


B,  Public.  2378b. 
6.  Quiet,  2378H, 
sand  plays.  337 


Gammer  Gret 


Ganges  crocodile.  1641d. 


Aiit,  MMOd,  ttalid  n  foaitb  foaiMn  «t  ptf*- 


Ganeea  River,  1379c. 
GarKlia.  4121b. 
Gang  plow,  4709b. 
Ganitrene,  ZaSOa. 
Ganit  eaws.  BEZTc. 


Garcee.  Franc 


Gastric  Juice.  SS58c. 
Gastric  neuralgia,  4IS0c. 
Gastrins,  24Clfia. 
Gastropod.  Z406c. 
■•Gata  City  ot  Florida," 


umH  K^ny  oi  r  lonaa,  aiuic 
■Gate  Clly  of  the  South."  46l)a. 
"Gate  or  the  RockUs,"  38E4a. 
iales.  Horatio.  1033b,  a4aBc. 
'Gateivay  of  India,"  SD4c. 


0«neva,  Lake,  S41Tb. 


Genev 


Gatun  Locks,  417£a. 
Gauchos.  44670. 
Gaugamela,  Battle  of.  314d. 
Gauge.  2407c. 


a*n!l,  2418(1. 

,    ......  Gennesoret,  I«Jie  of,  23S3C. 

the    Hlghlanda    of    Genoa,  Italy.  2419a. 

'"™re  painting.  4449c. 
;naan.  Chosen,  1364b. 
inserlc,     t^OSd,     3119d,     13 
S033d. 

Johann        H» 


Ontario,"  4E14d. 
Galti.  Palestine.  21D7a.  4S38d. 
Galineau  River,  14J9C  48B8e, 
Galling.   Richard   Jordan.    240711. 


.J44b. 
Gentian, 


inlTet.  no's 


Garden  of  Bden,  6908d. 

Garden  of  the  Gods,  ZJSTb.  < 

Oarden      of      tfco      BetparUat,   ( 


Goriien  spider,  E197d. 


.-I  Rawson,  2JS7b. 
,.ri.  2387c, 
.■397d. 


Gazelle.  2410a. 
Gaxietta.  4180b. 
Gearing.  2410d. 
GearBhlfllnsr,  S' 
Gtcko.  2410d. 
Gedallah,  SlSSd. 
Gehenna  Valley.  2411a. 


r,  BlSb. 


Garfleld,  : 
Garfleld  I 

flOIBc. 

Garfli!ld  Memorlul.  HKSc. 
Garganlua,  4907p. 
Garget,  4  72  2d. 
Gargle.  2393c. 
Gargoyle,  2392d. 
'    Garfh  River,  439fle. 

Garibaldi.  Giuseppe.  2393a 
Garland,  Hamlin,  2393c. 


d  rubles.  SlOla. 


oft! 


iStua 


Gentlles.'ziJbt"'" 
Genus,  1410a.  24100. 
Geodesy.  24!0d. 

Geodetic  survey,  t4E0a. 
GeotTrey.  Count  of  An]ou,  4M»d. 
" -ey  of  Mr "-    "••■•- 

Geologfcal  surveys,  Si32c. 

Geology.  2433a. 

Geometric  InseiH  (Monteaaorl 
Method).  J »19d. 

Geometric  tracery,  6853d. 

Geometry,  2443a. 

George  I.  II,  in,  IV.  V  (Eng- 
land). 244Sa. 

George  I  (OreeceK  24Slc. 

George,  David  Uoyd,  24490. 

George,  Henry,  2460c, 


George  Eliot,  2DlOc. 
George  Junior  Repul 
GeorBB     Peabody     ( 

Teachers.  4534d. 
Georges-  Banks,  146' 


Georgetown.  P.  B.  I..  24B2b. 
Georgetown.  Penang.  4E67b. 
Gforgelown  University.  24fi2c. 
George  Washington  University. 

Georgia,  Ruasla.  2461a. 
,    GeotBia,  Strait  of,   3177b,  01800. 
" '-.,  University  of, 


y  Ship  Canal,  S461d 


William  Lloyd,   28BSc.        ClubB.  6HM. 


y  staff.  EB19I1.  Georglnna,  Me,,  360Bd. 

rrh  of  tha  New  Jem-  Georgian  Bay.  2461c, 
Georgian  Bay  Ship  C 

BB2c.  Georgia  pine.  4677c. 

pneral  court-marl lal,  1013c.  Oeorgica.  n94b.  6061c, 

nncral  education  board.  2418a.  Geranium.  2463b. 

1   Federation   ot  Women's  Gerard,  James  Watson,  2403a. 


_ -t-martlal,  1813c. 

Garrote,  !39Ba. 
Garter,  Order  of  the,  239Ba. 
Garter  snake.  2390c. 
Gary.  Elbert  Henry.  239Sd. 
Gary.  Ind,.  5392b.  2397b. 


Gas  clouds.  2402c. 


Gnses.  Expanalon  of.  211Sd. 
Gae  npkln  of  the  United  States, 

B956d. 
Gas  heating,  2TE2c. 
GaEkell,      Elizabeth      Cleghom, 


Grant    Natlona     Park,    Gerln-r..aJole.      Antolne. 
2463  b. 
Germ.  246Jb. 
German  accent,  1840c. 
German  army.  384n. 
German  boar  spear,  E480b. 
German  Bast  Africa,  2403c. 
German  Empire,  2407b. 
German  geographical  mile, 
" inia,  6fl76c. 


German  Intrigue  in  South  Ami 
Oeneral  sensations,  SSOSd.  ca.  0173b. 

"General        Sherman"         (tree),    Germanium.  1294d 


IS,  BE63a. 

i.  EB92d, 

it  therapeutics,  E7S6b. 


lal  hymn.  2B94h 
med  Church.  49C 
—    B2S3c. 
B27<b. 


General  trade-n 

,    Generations,        Aiiemaiion       oi,  ukfihh 

German  silver,  jinna. 

r.  2410b.  German  Southwest  Africa.  24661 

ucRcai*.  .^iiuC,  •  German  tarlffH,  B703c. 

Genet,  Edmond  Charles  Bdouard,  Oermantown.  Battle  of,  2467a. 

24ied.  Germany,  2407b. 

tlia  Uttaii  a,  b.  c  d.  tollovliig  pan  nnnben  Indlcat*  Ant,  Meond,  ttalid  n  foiuth  qouUn  ot  pw*. 


GcnDAny,  PUg  of 


Genaany,  tHag-  of.  SltiSd. 
Germicide.  ZSGd. 
a«rinlnaUon.  3IS2c 


Gesner.  Abraham.  3233a. 
Oessler,  57* lb. 
GelhEemane,  24S4c. 
GetlyBburg.    Battle    at. 


GIralda  bell  tower,  6311a. 
Gliard,  Blephen.  249Td. 
Girard  College,  2437d. 
Glrardon,  Prancts.  GSTGa. 
CilraEol,  43SSC. 
Girder,  14BSb. 
GlrBentl,  Sicily,  11  fib. 
Gin  kite,  SZSfib. 
CIri.  -  -'     ■■    - 

Gtroi 

Gist.  Chrlalopher.  BSOlb. 

ml.  Mauro,  263Sd. 

1.  Egypt.  4B7Sa, 


God,  :£iEd. 

Goderlch.  Ont,  !B19d. 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  ZSl»d. 
Godhoven.  Greenland.  3C18b. 
Godlva.  L.ady,  SSIlOb. 
God  Baiv  the  Kino,  226a.  2620c. 


lie,  SZSfib. 

/  the  Lhnbtrloat,  A,  ITCSa.' 


Getlv'liurg   fAddresa.T.  t*S6i,      Glacial  per 


Geyeer.  24SSa. 


Gherkins.  1 
Ghetr      "  ■ " 


atSSa. 


Ghlbelllnes.  2E34d. 
OhIbertI,  Lorenzo.  148Sc. 
Gblnea,  West  Africa,  2a37b. 
Ghlrtandajo,  Domenlco  del,  21810. 
Gliosta,  248Ba. 
Ghurusb.  4S6ad. 
Glacomu  Delia  Chlesa,  S830. 
Giant.  Mount,  54n. 


Glacier.  25U0b. 

Glacier  dea  BIoIb,  S744d. 

Glacier    NatlODbl    Park,    It  Old. 

4504c. 
Glacier  on  Mount  Setton,  42ZD1>. 
Glacier  Park,  Canada.  4E06b. 
Gladiators,  ::G03d. 
Gladiolus.  26043. 
Gladstone.  Wllllain  bwart,  tS04c 

£3 2  2d.  I 

Glanders.  SaOfib. 
Glands.  SGOEd. 
Glands  of  the  akin,  KlOOd. 
<5in<.»-nor   Scotland,  2606a. 

University  of.  SBOSd. 


Ooathe   Johann  Wolfcans  tod, 
2G2Ib 

Goff  hammers    a'esb 

Going  to   the  Sun       UounUln. 

•fiO  c 
Goiter  252"c 
(lOlconds    India    '      3C. 


Glass.  ZE07a. 


Olaa 


snake,  2610c 


I3G4d 


Giant  salamander.  GlGSd. 

Giants'  Causeway,  Z4tl0a. 

Giant  snipe.  G421a. 

Giant  stag  beetle.  5&20d, 

Giant  water  buga,  62lld. 

Giant  yellow  slug.  S408a. 

Gibbon,  24B0b. 

Gibbon,  Edward.  249<)c. 

Gibbons.  James.  24Bla. 

Gibraltar,  2491b. 

■'Gibraltar  of  America,"  18»4b. 

"Gibraltar  of  the  East."  SSc 

Gibson,  Charles  Dona.  24910. 

Gibson.  John.  e37$d. 

Gideon,  2492b. 

Gideon's  band.  !4»:b. 

GlKard,  Henri.  223»c.  29»4c. 

■'Gift  of  the  River."  4237C. 

Gifts  (kindergarten),  8241b. 

Gila.  249ac. 

Gila  monster,  2492e. 

Gilbert,  Alfred,  6277a. 

Gilbert.    Sir    Humphroy.    14920. 

492ed. 
Gilbert.   Sir  William   Schwann, 


Gllead.  2493d. 

Gllletle,  'William  Hooker,  2494a. 

Glllott,  Joseph,  4&56C. 


n  Rudolf.  SSIOO. 


GlBxlns  of  pottery,  1T97b. 
Gleaners,  The.  SSOSc,  44S' 
Glendower.  Owen,  S12GC. 
Glens  Palln,  N.  Y.,  ZGlla. 
Gliders,  2237c. 

Ind.  Mount,  12880. 


iGl. 


Glot 


. 2511c 


Globei  Arti.,  2G12a. 

GloblKerlnael  48433.' 
Glommen  River.  42Sla. 
"Glorloun    Revolution"    of    ISIS, 

■2S0d. 
Glosso-pharyngent  nerves,  41Sla. 
GlotUs.  3337a. 
Gloucester.  E^n gland.  2G12a. 
Gloucester,  Moeb..  2512b. 
Gloucester  City,  N.  J..  2G13d. 
Glove.  2GlSa. 
Gloved  cat.  G383c. 
OlovervvIIle.  N.  Y.,  25130. 
Glowlamp  detector,  B328a, 
Glowworm.  2182b, 
Gloxinia.  2514a. 
Ohictnum,  1294d. 


2G14C,  4389c 
Glucose.  lG87b,  25140. 
Glue.  2GlGa. 
Gluten,  2SlGb. 
Gluten  bread.  909c. 
Glint™.  2E16C. 


Ginger,  24940. 
Gingerbread  tree,  1842a. 
Gingham.  !49Gb. 
Ginkgo,  249Gb. 
Olnnie,  West  Africa.  Zt37b. 
GIrnlng.  lOOSb. 
Olnsene.  249Ec. 
Glordnno.  Luca.  249Sb. 
Olorglone.  2496c. 
Giotto,  2t9Gc, 
aipay,  2847P. 
Otralle.  2497a. 


Glypiodon.  !516c. 


Gobi.  Desert  ot.  2S18c. 


iolden-crowneO 


Golden  Gate  Park.  £1900. 
Golden  Horn.  1567  b,  2E2IP, 
Ooldon  Legend,  704a. 
Golden  IlUes,  1353b. 
Golden  mareuprl I e,  I2SGa. 
"Gold en- mouthed,"  The,  I37lt 
Golden  oriole.  441Sc. 
Golden  pheasant,  4619b. 
Golden  plover,  4708b. 
Golden  robin.  6640. 
Goldenrod.  26  270. 
Golden  Rule.  15330. 
Golden  Shell  Valley,  44GBa. 
Colden  etaira,  44B1. 
Golden  SUte.  10S6b. 
Golden  wax  bean.  e84b. 
Golden-tvlnged  warbler.  eiSTc 
Golden -winged       wooOpecMr, 

22080. 
Goldfinch,  11490,  262gb. 
Goiaflsh,  a628c 
Gold  lace,  2G29a. 
Gold  leaf.  2626b. 
Gold  of  California.  lOeTa. 
Gold  pens,  43680. 
Goldschmldt.  Otto.  S449a. 
Gotdschmldt,       Madame       OttCi 

3t48d. 
Goldsmith.  Oliver,  3529a. 
Gold  standard,  388Sb. 
Golf,  S530B. 
Goliath.  1709b,  Z532b. 
Oombo,  43S6b. 
Gomel.  Jose  Miguel.  lG61b. 
Gomez.  Juan  Vicente.  SOfifld, 
Gomea  y  Baez.  21>32c. 
Gompers,  Samuel,  2G32d. 
Gondokoro,  Ug^Jida.  423Sb. 
Gondola.  25B3a. 
Gondolier.  2634b. 
Gonds.  2943b. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  2533c. 
Gonzaga.  Elennora,  GB190. 
Goober  (peanut).  4G40O. 
Good  Friday.  2G33d. 
Good  Hope.  Cape  of,  1534a. 
"Good  Queen  Been."  2012b. 
Goodrich,  r-         


la.  263 4d. 


l»«t 


^n*  letters  *.  b,  c.  d.  followlDg  pai*  nanbari  InOlcate  ftiit,  Mcond,  tUrS  or  tonith  qaaitn*  of  ftf. 


Goods  and  chattels 


6463 


Greater  Antilles 


Goods  and  chattels,  1286a. 

Good  Templars,  International  Or- 
der of,  2534b. 

Good  will.  2534c. 

Goodwin,  Nathaniel  Carl,  2534c. 

€k>odyear,  Charles,  2534d. 

Goosander.  3745d. 

Goose,  2535a. 

Gooseberry,  2536a. 

Goosefoot.  2536c. 

Oooae    That    Laid    the    Oolden 
Eg 08,  3322b. 

Gopher,  2536d. 

Gopher  State.  3827a. 

€k>pher  tortoise,  5846a. 

Gordlan  knot.  2537a. 

€k>rdlus,  2537a. 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  2537b. 

Ck)rdon,  Charles  William,  2537c. 

Gordon,  Daniel  Miner,  2538a. 

Gordon,  John  Brown,  2538c. 

Gordon  Pasha,  2537b. 

Gordon  setter,  5317b. 

€k>rgras.  William  Crawford.  2638c, 
3968b.  4474b.  6864a. 

Gorgons,  2539a,  3723a. 

Gorgonzola  cheese.  1291c. 

Gorilla,  2539b. 

Gorky,  Maxim.  2540a. 

Gorse,  2536c. 

Goshawk,  2540c. 

Goshen,  2540d. 

Goshen.  Ind.,  2540d. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  2541a. 

Gospels,  2541b. 

Gossamer,  25 4 Id. 

Gosse.  Edmund  William.  2542a. 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry,  2542a. 

G6ta  River,  5646c. 

GOteborgr,  Sweden,  2542b. 

Gotham,  2542b. 

Gothenburg.  Sweden,  2542b. 

Gothic  architecture,  326b. 

Goths,  2542c. 

Gotland  Island.  5646b. 

Gottschalk.  Louis  Moreau.  2543a. 

Gough.  John  Bartholomew,  2543b. 

Gouin.  Sir  Lomer.  2543c. 

Goujon.  Jean.  2543d. 

Gould,  George  Jay.  2544c. 

Gould.     Helen     Miller     Shepard, 
2544a. 

Gould.  Jay.  2544a. 

Goulden.  Richard.  4477b. 

Gounod.  Charles  FYancols.  2645a. 

Gour,  2408c. 

Gourd.  2545c. 

Gourde.  1468b. 

Gout.  2546a. 

Government,  2546b. 

Government,  A  Frame  of,  4662c. 

Government  aid  of  schools,  524^b. 

Governmental  revolution,  4983c. 

Government  annuities,  Canadian. 
4366c. 

Government  inspection  of  meat, 
3713d. 

Government  of  Canada,  1114a. 

Government    regulation    of   rail- 
roads, 491 5d. 

Government  schools  of  the  United 
States.  5246c. 

Governor  (machine),  2547b. 

Governor  (politics).  2547c. 

Governor  -  General     of     Canada, 
1114c,  2547d. 

Governor  -  General's    flag    (Can- 
ada). 2198c. 

Governor's  Island,  2548a. 

Gowk.  205b. 

Goyt  River,  3748c. 

Gracchus.       Calus       Sempronius 
(158-121  B.C.).  2548c. 

Gracchus,    Tiberius    Sempronius 
(210  B.  c),  2548b. 

Gracchus,    Tiberius    Sempronius 
(7160-133  B.C.),  2548b. 

Grace,  Days  of.  2548c, 

Graces.  The  Three,  2548d. 

Gra'ckle.  2549a. 

Graded  literature  lists.  3463a. 

Grades  on  railroads.  4918b. 


Grady,    Henry    Woodfln,    1603  b, 

2549a. 
Graeae,  4591b. 
Graeco-Roman  style  of  wrestling, 

6363a. 
Grafting.  2549a. 
Grafting  by  approach,  2551c. 
Graham,  Ajidrew  J.,  5338d. 
Graham,  George  Perry,  2552a. 
Graham,  Sylvester.  2222a. 
Graham  flour,  222 Id. 
Graham  Land,  2552b. 
Grail,  The  Holy.  2813a. 
Grain  beetle,  2552c. 
Grain  elevator,  2 55 2d. 
Grain   elevator   at   Port  Arthur, 

4766a. 
Grains,  2553d. 
Grain  weevil,  6240a. 
Grakle,  2549a. 
Gram,  2554d,  3759b. 
Gramlneae,  4326c. 
Grammar,  2554b. 
Gramophone,  5690c. 
Grampian  Hills,  2557c. 
Grampus,  2557d. 
Granada,  Spain,  2557d. 
Granada  (city),  Spain,  2558b. 
"Granary  of  California,"  5194c. 
"Granary  of  Russia,"  5117a. 
Granby,  Que.,  2558c. 
Grand  Alliance.  1448c,  5609d. 
Grand    Alliance,     War    of    the, 

2329b. 
Grand    Army    of    the    Republic, 

2558d. 
Grand  Banks,  1459b,  2559a. 
Grand  Canal  (China),  1145b. 
Grand  Canal  of  Venice,  6051c. 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 

2559b. 
Grand    Canyon    of    the    Yellow- 
stone, 6391c. 
Grand  Chute,  300b. 
Grand  Coteau  des  Prairies.  1097a. 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  2788b. 
Grande-Terre,  2630a. 
Grand  Falls,  N.  B.,  2560b. 
Grand      Falls,       Newfoundland, 

4152c. 
Grand    Falls    of    the    Hamilton, 

2676c,  4888d. 
Grand  Falls  of  the  Saint  John, 

5153d. 
Grandfather  grrey beard,  1685c. 
Grandfather's  clause.  2560c. 
Grand  Forks,  B.  C,  2560b. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  2561a. 
Grand  Island.  Neb.,  2561b. 
Grand  Isle,  6063b. 
Grand  jury,  3192b. 
Grand  larceny,  3333c. 
Grand  mal.  2064a. 
Grand'  Mftre,  Que.,  2561c. 
"Grand  Monarch,"  2304b,  8508b. 
Grand  mufti,  5343a. 
"Grand    Old    Man    of    Canada," 

5902d. 
"Grand     Old     Man     of    China," 

3430c. 
Grand  Opera,  4389a. 
Grand  Opera  House,  Paris,  4497a. 
Grand  piano.  4660b. 
Grand  Pr4.  N.  S..  2561d.  3231d. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  2562a. 
Grand  Remonstrance.  2563a. 
Grand  sachem,  5694d. 
Oranda  Boulevards,  Paris,  4495a. 
Grand  slam  (cards),  924c. 
Grand  Teton,  Mount.  6388c. 
Grand  Trianon.  6071d. 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  6238b. 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  1112b. 
Grand    Trunk    Railway    tunnel, 

5148c. 
Grand  vizier,  5911b,  6103a. 
Grange,  2563b. 
Granite,  988c,  2517a,  2563c 
Granite  City.  111..  2564b. 
<3ranlte  pavement.  5029b. 
Granite  Peak.  3904c. 
Granite  quarries,  488 5d,  6065b. 


Granite  State,  4164b. 
Granny  knot,  3270c. 
Gran  Sosso,  Mount,  291a. 
Grant,   General  Frederick   Dent, 

2564c. 
Grant,  George  Monro,  2564d. 
Grant,  Jesse,  2566b. 
Grant,  Robert,  2565d. 
Grant,   Ulysses   Simpson,    2666a, 

6147d,  6149b. 
Grant's  gazelle,  2410c 
Granular  conjunctivitis,  257 2d. 
Granular  eyelids,  769b,  2572d. 
Granulation,  2572d. 
Grape,  2573a,  4653b. 
Grapefruit.  2574c. 
Grape  mildew,  2350c. 
Graperies,  2617c. 
Grape  sugar,  251 4d. 
Grapevines  as  decorations,  2574c. 
Grape  weevil,  6240b. 
Graphite,  2575b,  3817d,  4557c  • 
Graphite  Mountains,  6063b. 
Grasmere,  6357d. 
Grasses,  2575c. 
Grass  hemp,  5395b. 
Grasshopper.  2677b. 
Grasshopper  sparrow,  5482a. 
Grass  parrakeet,  451 2d. 
Grass  sponge,  5507a. 
Grattan,  Henry,  2578a. 
Gratz,  Austria.  2578b. 
Grave  Creek  Mound,  3976d. 
Gravelet,  Jean  Francois,  774d. 
Gravenhage,  2657a. 
Gravers,  6351c. 

Gravitation,  469d,  2578c,  4188c. 
Gravity,  Center  of.  2579a. 
Gravity,  Specific,  321c,  2679c. 
Gravity  cell,  1981d. 
Gravity    on    the    sun's    surface, 

5624c. 
Gravity   system   of  waterworks. 

2887b. 
Gray,  Asa,  2580c. 
Gray,  Elisha,  2580d,  5782c 
Gray,  George,  2581a. 
Gray,  Robert.  4408c. 
Gray.  Thomas,  2581b. 
Or  ay  Book,  782a. 
Gray  duck,  2358d. 
Gray  gold,  2523d. 
Gray  hair,  2659d. 
Oray  Herbarium,  2777d. 
Graylag  goose,  2635c. 
Grayling,  258  Id. 
Gray  linnet,  3451d. 
Gray  matter,  891b. 
Gray's  Harbor,  Wash.,  9d,  6187b. 
Gray  squirrel,  5518c. 
Gray  wolf,  6343d. 
Graz,  Austria,  2578b. 
Great    American    Desert,    1431d. 

6010d. 
Great  Aughrabies.  4396d. 
Great  auk,  478a. 
Great  Australian  Bight,  2582a. 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  484d. 
Great  Basin,  5948b. 
Great  Bear,  637d. 
Great  Bear  Lake,  2582b. 
Great  Bear  River,  2582d. 
Or  eat  Bible,  1617b. 
Great  blue  heron,  2784a. 
Great  Bras  d'Or,  897b. 
Great  Britain,  2582b. 
Great  Britain  copyrights,  1575d. 
Great  Britain  parcel  post.  4491d. 
Great  Buddha.  The.  3123b. 
Great  Charter.  1282b,  3593a. 
Great  circle.  433 5d. 
Great  Coalition.  1448c. 
"Great    Commoner"     (America), 

964b. 
"Great    Commoner"    (England), 

4685a. 
Great  Dane.  2594c. 
Great  Divide.  1485d.  . 
Great  Dividing  Range,  4183a. 
Oreat  Eastern,  1037d,  5355a. 
Great  Elector,  2322a. 
Greater  Antilles,  283d. 


Tbe  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  following  page  nnmberi  Indicate  flrit,  aecond,  third  or  fourth  qnartera  of  page. 


Orenter  New  York,  Oovemment 

or,  4213d. 
r  ■  intaln.  4700a. 

Greater  Serbia.  B       ■-   " 


__  the  Yellowstone, 

6391c. 

rcat  nylng  Hah,  223Gd. 
.  64i)aa. 


horned  owl,  4*36a.  -..-     -_ 

Kanawha     River,     2B9flB,        6066a. 
6251d. 
Great  Lakes,  The,  Z698b,  B968C. 

Great  Mogul  diamon  J,  _l^»«b. 


Greater  New  Yoik,  Govenimeiit  of 


Green  Bay,  Wis.,  «!(», 
Oreen  Book,  lila. 
Green  brier,  ZflKc. 
Greene,  Natlianael,  2B16c 
Greene.  W.  Friese,  39BSO. 
Oreenfleld,  Mass 


Gree 


4J10 


Greenhouse,  38: 

Greenland.  2GlTc. 

Greenlets.  609Dd. 

Oreen  manures,  SiSic,  BDSSa- 

Green  Mountain,  SBTSc. 

Green  Mountain  Boy  Memarla], 


Gnm  Aiftbk 

Qniuard,  AltA.,  i 
Grouard.  Emlle, 
Orcund  cuckoo,  I 
Ground-dBh,  Ms 

Ins,  2187c 
Ground  hemlock 
Ground  hog,  ZfiZ' 

Ground  Ivy,  SOS'c 
Ground  water,  2 
Ground  woodpoc 


:n  Boys.  261Sc 


J9c. 
A,  4»21a. 


Great  Peasant  ■■ ,  „ 

Great  Pedee  River.  64B6d. 
Great  pompano,  4T48d. 
Great  Powers.  4804u. 
Great  Privihae,  The,  4128b. 
Great  Pyramid,  4878c. 
Great  rhododendron.  BOOIb. 
~  6113b. 


48SOb. 

Great  seal  of  Die  United  States, 

2777b,  B279d,  6976a. 
Great  Shoala.  ISflSc. 

■  -Slave  I^he,  2B93n, 
Slave  River,  2G9gc.  4B37b. 
"      <ky  Mountains,  4Z60d. 


.    OHd. 
Green  River,  !tl3a. 
Gteen  Room,  62T4a. 
Green  njsaula,  *01*d. 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  261Sa. 
Green eburg.  Pa.,  2fll9b. 
Oieen  tea,  B723c. 
Green  turtle.  G92ab. 
Greenville,  Miss.,  2«l»c. 
Greenville.  S.  C.  SSlSd. 
Greenville.  Tex.,  2620a. 
Greenville,  Treaty  of,  fl228a. 
Green  vitriol,  1573d. 
Greenway.  Thomas.  Z62Db. 
Greenwich,  England,  2620c. 
Greenwich  Observatory.  4330c. 
Green  woodpecker.  fi3B3a. 
GregK,  John  Robert,  G339b. 
Gregg  shorthand.  B3G0a. 
Gregorian  calendar,  lOSld. 

■       —    ■  -■     ilty,  37SS, 


Orunter,  2643ft. 
Guadalajara,  M( 
Guadalquivir  Rl 
Guadalupe  HIda 


River 


a  Hlv(..  _ 

Guajan  Island,  ! 
Guam  Island,  26 
Guan,  2630b. 
Guanaco,  2631a. 
Guanajuato,  M« 
Guano.  261  lb. 
Guaranl,  44S6a. 
Guarantee.  263]< 
Guarantor.  ZSSIi 
Guardian.  Sesid, 
Guards.  Prison, 
Guamert.  Glusei 


snadler 


Guatemala  li 


r  Wilfred  Thomason,   Guava  myrtle,  4 
e  River 


,  627Bb. 

Great  Sunda  Islands,  GIlSTa. 
" Bynagogue.  E66Slb. 


Prance.  2622d. 
urenviiie,  Ixird,  4984b. 
Orenvllle  Canal,  GOHb. 

Grestiam's  law,  2623a.  uuuen  juver,  t 

Gretna  Green,  Scotland,  262Sb.  Gudrun,  BSSOa. 

GrSvy.      ]'>ant:olB      Paul      Jules,  Guelder-rose,  64! 

2e23c  Guelph,  Ont..  tfl! 

Grey.  Albert  Henry  George  Grey,  Guelpha  — ■  '"■' 

2623c.  ^'-'- 

Grey  Char 


Guayaquil,  Bcua 
Guayaquil,  OuK 
Guayule,  ED9Tc 
Guden  River,  171 


B,  Otto  V 


Great  union.  3197a. 
Great  Valley.  E946d. 

"  "■     Ina,  134Ba, 


., Querln.  Jules,  si 

Grey.  Edward.  Viscount  Grey  o(   Guernsey  cattle. 

Falloden,  2624b.  Guernsey  Island. 

Grey.  Lddy  Jane.  2624d.  Guldl,  Tommaso. 

Greyhound,  2626b.  Guide  < 

Oreylo "      -      - 

B677_. 

England.  63S4d.    Gridiron,  Diagram  o(,  22GBb. 

Gridiron  pendulum.  4EB9c. 

Grids,  BBBia. 

Orief,  BlBOd. 


Greek  Tragedy,  Father  o(,  S141d. 
" — ley,  Colo.,  aeiSa. 

—■,    Horace.    2613b,    3S99a, 


■■^n.  SS14C. 

■en,  Anna  Katharine.  EOfSc 
■nn,  Edward  H..  !61Sb. 
■n,  Hetty  Howland  Robinson, 


Ulcl.flrd.  aeiBb. 


Grimes'  Golden  apple,  62G4b. 
Orimm,  Jakob  Ludwig.  2E26a. 
Grimm,  Karl  Wllhelm,  2S26a. 
OrlmmB'  Fairv  Tales,  262Bd. 
Orlnnell  I^nd.  2DlBa. 
Grlnnell  Mountain,  3907d. 

Grlscom,  Samuel,  BOS  4c. 
Gris-nez,  Cape,  jeZflb. 
GrlsBbach  Falls,  66B9d. 
Gristle.  1207b. 
GrliKly  bear,  637a. 
"Grlizly  Giant"  (t.- 
Grocer's  Iteh.  3087a. 
Groin  vault.  «041c. 
Gromwell.  2626b. 
Gronlngen,  Holland.  2€26c 
Grosbeak,  2626c 
Gross  negligent.  4110c. 
Gross  register.  BS36b. 
GroEB  tonnage.  683Bb. 
Grote.  George,  2627a. 
Grotefend.  Georg.  lE71a. 
Grotlus.    or  De  Groot,   Hugo, 
2fi27b. 


M),  B30SC. 


GuI]a.Lake.  GIT 
Guild.  i636d. 
Guilder,  14E8b. 
Guildhall.  The,  I 
Guilford,  or  Gull 
Battle  of,  2G36 
Guillemot,  26S6c 
Guillotine,  2636d 
Gullmant       Fe 

Quilt  olTerlng,  51 
Guinea.  2637  b. 
Guinea  (coin),  i 
Guinea.  Gulf  of. 
GulPFB  fowl.  263 
Guinea  pig.  2638 
Gulne  F^lls,  B30 
Gu]never«.  398c. 
Guipure  lace,  33! 
Guiscard,  Roben 


Ouizot,     Fran  col 
laume,  263Bd. 
Gulden,  14BSb. 


Gulls.  ie<Ob 
Gum.  364Dd. 
Gum  Arabic.  1 


d.  raUswlnt  pags  nombsn  ladlcita  flrit,  seeond,  turd  or  fonrtk  qni 


oumbo.  letib,  4seeb. 


Norway,     itltb. 


Guncotton,  124Sa.  StilS. 
Gun  metal,  950b. 
Gunpowder,  ieHA. 


Gustave,  Sir  Henr 
GustavusAiJoiphu 


,  S169b. 

I.  Z643c-:e44b. 

,  S«iad,  G647B. 


racing  Z3E2. 
Hair  dyes,  SfiEOb. 
,    Hair  follicle.  ElOOb. 
Hair  worm.aesid. 
Hairy  Bear  Mountain,  4 
Hairy-cap  mosa.  39690.. 
14alr>--noaed  wombat.  S: 
Hairy  opuntla.  IDSSb. 
Hairy  vetch,  6074b. 
Hnlry  woodpecker.  6352 

Haiit.  aesia. 

HaJ],  2«E4b,ST14c 


le.  Okla.,2644d. 


j  Gutta-percha.  Ze45b. 
Gutzkow,  Kai 


.,  39$Ed. 

Ferdinand,  2E46B. 
day.  21441 


Hale,  John  P..  lEGGa. 
Hale,  Nathan.  2fi6Sa. 
Hale,  garah  Josephs,  E7S0d. 
Halcakala.  Mount.  4604d. 


Quyot  a  Pea;<.  J   __.. 
Qwelo.  Rhodesia.  G002b. 
Gymnaalum,  2DS7a.  264eb. 
Oymnaalum        (In       Germa 


Gypsum'.  2e47b,  S688b. 
Gypay.  26  4  7c. 
Qipuy  moth,  !64Bb. 
Gyroscope.  3649d. 


Half-breeda  (pollllcs),  !390d. 
Half  Dome  Rock,  6197e. 
Halt  mast.  ai94d. 
Hit  1  none,  2G6Ed. 
Hallburtan,   Thomas  Chandler, 


,   MauBoleum   at. 


Halifax,  Ens..  SfiGTb. 
Halifax,  N.  a.  2fi67c 
Halifax  aatelte,  418Td. 
Halite.  E175d. 
Hall.  Asaph.  Z6«8a.  4092c. 


1,  Wade,  2S78C. 


Conference, 

Hampton    Normal    and    Agricul- 
tural Institute.  3TSii,  2S78d. 
Homplon  aoad9.  Battle  oC.  SSSOb. 
Hampton       Roads       Conference, 

Hamster.  26T9c 


Hancock.  WInfleld  Scott,  2fiB0c. 

Hand.  268  Od. 

KBn<i,  The.  In  palmistry   44«6b. 


Handball,  zesib 


Handel.  George  Freder 
Handicap,  2682d. 
H.ind  lead,  335Ed. 
Hand  organ.  2683a. 
Hand  weaving,  6233e. 
Handwililng,     Measun 


Hnnelng,  £6S3c. 


aniens    ol     Baby  lor 


Haarlem.  Holland,  2Uld 
Habakkuk.  Z6&2a. 
Habana,  Cuba    


Habltanta.  1122a,  18 
-Habit  spasmB.  19471: 
Hachberry.  4130a. 


nackensock,  1 


Hannibal.  2  68  4c 


114!d.  2ES4C. 


a  home),  3SE9c. 


Hall  of  Columns,  B78!d. 
Hal!  at  Fame.  SETOb. 
Ball  of  Highest  Peace,  t 
Hall  of  Intense  Thought 
Hall  of  the  Chosen  Stain 
Hall  of  the  Clasalca.  466 


Hallucination,  2«Tlb,  45S8d. 
Halo.  2672a.  4238c. 
Halogenit,  2B72b. 


Hanoi,  i 
Hanover 


Hana_..,  _.. 
HanlzECh,  I 


54  lb. 


r  Twining,   ZSE4C, 


Hadley.  J 

688  fa. 

Hadrian  (Publlus  Aellua  Hadrl- 
anuB).  26EEa. 


Uapgood,  Norman.  2687a. 
Happy  hunting  ground,  29S4d. 
Hapaburg.  or  Hababurg.  2687b. 
Hara-kiri,  2flS7c. 
Harbor  eeal.  G283b. 
Harcourt,     Sir    William     George 
Granville      Venables      Vemon, 


solders.  E433d. 


Harirfun'K  wall.  4160c.  B06EC.  Hamburg,  Germany,  2fi 73c  2S87».    Hard 

Haeckel.  Ernst,  2fl6Bb.  " "-  * ....c^  ir„.j 

HaRs.  2  47  Da. 

Hagar,  30«9a.. 

Hag-dips,  3997c 

Hagen.  4226c. 

Hagenbeck.  Karl.  2«SEd, 

Hagerstown.  Md..  26Eea. 

Haggal,  2BEab. 

Hagpard,  Sir  Henry  Rider.  ZBStc 

Haggart.  John  Graham.  26GSd. 

Hague,  The.  26Bed, 

Hague  Peace  Conference,  4E3Eb. 

Ha  Ha  Bay,  SI42a. 

Hahnemann.  Samuel  Christian,  , 

Z6E7d. 
HaldaTndlar!^.  4899a. 
Haig.  MarNh^Ll,  61E7a.  SlC4a. 

TbB  letters  >,  b,  e,  d,  (oHovias  pi(s  nvmbcn  IndiCKt*  Ant,  weoDd,  tUrd  or  fonrth  qnartan  of  pafa- 


Hamilton  River.  Z676b,  4S8Sd. 
Hamltlc  races,  26T3a,  4909c 
Hamlet.  2676c. 


lorcoal,  1370ft. 


Helmet 


HsrlanlMarlon,  ETSOc. 


larlanill 

larlemRl 


HarniL .  ._ 

Harmonic  minor  scale,  4030b. 
Harmonics,  2691a. 
Harmony,  2631b,  4031a. 
Hartne  worth.      Alfred      Charli 

William.  42«TcI. 
Hamden,  WUllain  F..  ZllOb. 
Harness,  2691c. 
Harness  antelope,  ZTSb. 
Harness  horse,  2S40b. 
Harness  race,  4908il. 
Harney  Feah.  5464b 


Havana  dgara.  ESZEc. 
HavBS  agency,  430c. 
Havelock.  Sir  Henry,  Z7II 
Haverblll,  Mass.,  zflSa. 


Hawk,  27£3b. 
Uawkeabury,  Ont.,  2T24b. 
Hawkeye  State,  3a33a. 
Hawkins,  2l3la. 
Hawkins,  Anthony  Hope.  ZIZ4a. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John.  3724b. 
Hawkins,  John  Isaac,  4660b. 
Hawkins,  Sir  Richard.  2724c. 


Heathcoat,  John,  4Sa3c. 
Btathen  CMnee.The,  I74*d. 
Heathen  Bods.  2E18d. 

Heather,  S750C 

Heather-bell,  781a. 

Heat  her- mixture  tw«ed,  Ejllte. 

Heath  family,  8E7a. 

Heating  and  ventilation,  2761a. 

Heat  lUhCnlng.  3429b. 

Heat  of  the  sun,  5«ZSa. 

Heat  prostrations,  IflSo,  BBSOl 

Heat  values  of  fuel,  234Sb. 

Heaven,  27E3c. 

Heavens,  map  of,  444. 

" 27K30. 


Harp,  26820, 

Harper,   William   Ralney,    1317d, 

2693b. 
Harper  Memorial  Library,  1317b. 
Harper's  Ferry,  2S93c. 
Harpies,  2693c. 
Harpoon,  2693d. 
Harp  seal.  G281a. 
Harpsichord,  2694a,  46SDb. 
Harp  That  Once  thTouffh  Tara't 


.  .1.  Edward  Henry,  2a94c 
Harrlman,  Mary  D.,  44ltDd. 
Harriott,  Mrs.  #,  C.  39B5b. 
Hsrrls,  Joel  Chandler,  2«94d. 
Harris,  Robert.  269Ea. 
Harris.  William  Torrey,  2*9Bb. 
Harrlaburg,  Pa.,  26B5c. 
Harrison.  Benjamin.  2696b. 


G141d. 
Harrison  Act.  14ESb. 

Harris  sparrow,  B481d. 
Hart.  1739b. 

Hart.  Albert  Bushnell.  270ea. 
Harte,  [FYancla]  Brel,  2708b. 
Hartebeest.  2707a. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  2linh. 
Hartford  Convention,  2708a. 
Harthacnut,  2S87d. 
Hartshorn,  2708c. 
Harun-al-Rashld.  2708c. 
Harvard,  John.  2708d. 
Harvard  Claaalca,  2010b. 
Harvard  stadium,  G51»B. 
Harvard  University,  2709b. 
Harvester,  Modern,  4948c. 
Harvest  fly.  1378b. 
Harvestman.  ]688c. 
Harvest  moon,  2T10d. 
Harvey.  Horace,  2711a. 
Haney,  Sir  John,  2711a. 
Harvey,  William.  2711b. 
Harz  Mountains.  2711c 

'   Mansion,  4148c. 


Hay,  John,  2727c. 

Hay  asthma.  2734c 

Hay  bam,  fi94c. 

Hay-boi,  2182d. 

Hay  -  Chamberlain     army     bill, 

3801b. 
Hayden,  F.  V.,  B391d. 
Haydn,  Josef.  2728a. 
Ha>es,  Isaac  I..  4727b. 
Hayes,      Rutherford      Blrcbard, 

Z728b. 

Hay  erassi 

Hay-Herra.. ... 

Haymarket  riot,  1316d,  1421a. 
Hayne,    Paul    Hamilton,     273  4b, 

ESlSa. 
Hayne.  Robert  Young,  273Ea. 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  273Sc 
Hays,  Charles  Melville.  2736a. 
Haystack.  Mount.  G4a. 
Hazards,  2G80d. 
Haie,  2736b. 
HazEl,  2736c 
Hazel  rods.  2736d. 
Hazen.  John  Douglas.  2737a. 
Hazen.  William  Babcock.  27STb, 

B377C. 
lazing.  2' 


i052b. 

Hebrew  Idea  of  Qod,  2B13a. 

"  '         language  and  lltersture, 

Hebrpws 

__.:    .    '3,  Eptatle  to  L 

Hebrew  aheltel,  8343b. 
Hebrides,  The,  2isea. 
Hebron.  Palestine.  ZTBSd. 
Hecate.  27G7b. 
Hecate  Strait,  4B99ii.  6S9Bt 
Hecker.  Thomas,  4G3l>c; 
Hecla.  2760a. 
Kec-tograph,  2757b. 
Hector,  2767c. 
Hetobo.  2757d. 


Hcili: 


i,  62313 


Heel-liy,  864b. 

Heenan.  J.  C,  ihiuc. 

Hegel.  George  Wllbelm  Friedrldi, 

27B8C 
Heglra,  20e6c  STESd,  3S72b. 
Heidelberg.  Oermany.  27S9a. 
Heidelberg  University,  27E9b. 
Height  of  Dand.  1812b.  Z596c 


Hashish.  2711 
Hash'  "  " 


427d. 


■■Hat  City,"  1696c 
Hathaway.  Anne,  6S32c. 
Hathor,  459c  4936a. 
Hatteras.  Cape.  2714a. 
Hattlesburg,  Miss..  27Ha. 
Haultaln.  Frederick  William  Ont- 

don.  2711c. 
Haultaln,       Theodore       Arnold, 

Haunches.  318c. 
Hauptmann.  Gerhart,  2714( 
I.  4234a. 

boy.  4330b. 

'.  Valentin,  770d. 

"   I,  Cuba,  271Ea. 


Heilprln.  Angela,  27B9c. 

Helmdall.  27B9C,  4047b. 

Heine.  Helnrlch,  27G9c. 

Heir,  27B0a. 
so.  Heir  apparent.  27SOa. 

Edmund  Walker,  273gd.   Heirlooms,  2780a. 
"         '    ~      Heir  presumptive.  2760a. 

Helser.    Dr.    Victor    a..    13S4d, 


leads  of  Angela,  44B1. 
lealth,  2740tr 


4«35d. 

Hekla.  or  Hecla,  ZTSOs 
Hektare,  37E9a. 
Hekt outer.  375  9b. 


Ena,  Ark.,  2760b. 

Helena,  Mont..  2760c. 
Helena.  Queen.  e077b. 


4074a. 

Hearst,  William  Howard,  2744a. 
Hearst.  William  Randolph,2744b. 
Heart,  ISSBb.  2744d. 


lam.  265b.  2747b. 


Heat  exhaustion.  6$30b. 
Heat  fever.  B630a. 

,j,  ojj  [n  work,  i: 


_.    Troy,    1219b.    2781a, 

B8B7d. 
Helgoland,  27eid. 
HellchryBum.  293Ga. 

lellcon  Range.  2T62a. 

lellograph,  2762c.  6S77d. 

lellographle  chart.  12a2a. 
Heljopolls.  Lower  Egypt.  2783a. 

lelloB.  2763b. 

lellotrope  (gem).  27eSb. 
Heliotrope  (plant),  Z7e3d. 
Helium,  I2Sfd.  1Z9SC. 
Helix.  6324c 
Hell,  2T63d. 
Hell  diver.  16990. 
Helle,  2764a. 
Hellebore,  t7a4a. 

lellenes,  ZeOOd. 

leller.  1468b. 

lellespont,  1T02£,  27640. 


1  a,  b,  c,  d,  foUowlng  page  niunbaii  iDOlctta  OiK,  ucond,  tUid  or  totuth  qunan  of  pats. 


Habnholts 

Helmholtz,  HenoanD  von,  SIflta. 

HeioSae,  8c. 

Ut^luts,  !7«ab. 

Htlslngforji.  Finland.  2T«Eb. 

HelvetJi,  nssc. 

Hemans.  Felli^ta  Dorothea,  2I6Sd. 

I,  276ad. 


HerodlaB,  27S3d. 
Herodotus,  27S4c. 
Herod  Philip.  278<a. 


Hllo  Bay,  271 
Himalaya  M< 
Hlmalayiin  ri 
Hlmr"—    ■" 


Hem. 


1715c 


Ht-mipCera.  27Gfia,  SOOOd. 
Hemlspliere.  a7ESb. 
Hemleln,  Peter,  1S12d. 
Hemlock.  27EEc. 
Hemlork  cone.  lE29b. 
Hemoglobin.  7T6c. 
Hemp.  27S7b.  3G2Ea. 


HIncks.  Sir  Francis, 
Hind,  l?3Sb. 
ni^iu  iBiuim.  Dussii,  Hlndenburg,  Paul  vo 

Heron.  2784d,  dorll  und  von,  2798 

Hero  of  Alexandria,  SHOa.  Hindu  Kusb  Mounlai 

Hero  of  Manila.  17S2c.  Hindu  notation,  *291i 

Herrera,  Francisco.  27SSc.  Hindustan.  2798d, 

Herrlek,  Robert.  27S£d.  Hinge  Joints,  3187b. 

Herrlck,  Robert   [Welch],  STSEa.    Hlnnom,  Valley  at.  ~ 
Herrlns.  37geb.  Hlnterrhein.  49!)1a. 


Hen_„  . 
Slm-'^ 


.  Indian.  2711d. 


IZ7d. 


HerschBl  ( 


9on,'Ky..  i 


Henna,  2 

Hennepin.  I»uls,  27E8d. 
Hennepin  Cannl.  2769b. 
Henrlquea.  Altonao,  <783d. 
Henry  1,  n.  III.  IV.  V,  VI,  VII 

(England),  2769c. 
Henry    VIII     (England).    1227c. 

ie2Sa,  2T71a.  49E0b. 
Henry   I.   II.   III.   IV   (Prance), 


Herring.  .    . 

" Ing  gull,   iu.ui:. 

Ti'iS,"' 

r  William  c 

- Ich.  B32Bb. 

.1,  Theodore,  6413a. 
__e»peler,  Ont..  2787d. 

HeEperldea.  2788a. 
Hesperus.  2106_b,  fl064a. 


2411a 


1141b. 


2762b. 


Empire _. 

Henry  III.   IV,   VI    {Germany), 

2e21c,  277aa. 
Hmry.  Alexander,   llllb,  2773P. 
Henry,  Joseph.  2771d.  573ab. 

Henry,  Patrick,  2774b.  _ 

y  de  Montmorency,  3932a.        Hibemia,  2791c 


duchy  of.  iTSSb. 

Hessian  tly.  2T88d. 

HsfBlans,  3789  a.. 

Hesalte.  GSBEb. 

Helch-Hetchy  Valley,  10S7d. 

Heth.  2B03a. 

Hevea.  903  b.  G097h. 

Hewitt,  Abram  Stevens,  27S9C. 

Hewlett,  Maurice  Henry,  27B9d. 

Hexameter.  37&8a. 

aexalevck,  467Eh. 

HeysB,  Paul  Johann.  27S9d. 


Hlpparchua.  27<ISd.  4fiSta, 
HIppiaa.  IBS 4a. 
Hippocampus.  2799a. 
■  199c    Hippocrates.  27B9c. 

Hlppoerene,  Fountain  of, 

45B0C. 
HipFOdamla,  4&6Sc. 
Hippodrome,  279Bc. 
Hlppolyla.  ma.  2780b. 
HlppolytUB.  4fllEc. 
HJppomenea,  460c.  4062d. 
Hippopotamus,  2800a. 
Hip  roof.  6067b. 
'■' of    Tyre.    ]244d,    543Ec; 


tamb  of.  4644a. 


Htrs. 


istav.  2801a. 


Henry  the 


I,  961 


Henry     the     >favlgator,      3774d.    Hiccough,  2791d. 
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Hen's  balanced  ration.  4802b. 

Henty.  George  Alfred.  27T6b. 
Hepatica,  277Sc. 
Hepplewhlte.  George.  23SSb, 
Heptameter.  3766a. 
Jleptarchy.  2776c. 
Hepworth.  Cecil  M..  3987a, 
Hera.  27B0a,  3190a. 
Heracllua.  1031d. 
Herald,  2776d. 
Heraldry.  277Ba. 
Herat,  Afghanistan.  2777b. 
Herbarium.  2777c. 


._ J.    Robert    Bmythe,    SMb, 

Z792a. 

Hickory,  STBSb. 
HIck!<lte  Quakers.  4g84a. 
Hidalgo.  3771b. 
Hidden-veined  leaves,  6D4Ta. 
Hide  Klue.  2516b. 
Hierarchy.  2 79 2d. 
Hlero.  2n79c. 


aSOla. 
Hiepanla.  5476d. 
Histology,  280111. 
Historical  grammar,  SBBBa. 
Hlatory.  2801c. 
History,  Father  of,  2142a. 
.Htotoru  of  Pli/moulh  PlanlaUon, 
Bitlory  of  the  Decline  and  Foil 

of  l»e  Roman  Empire,  !491)d. 
Hither- Rhine.  4994a, 
HItliles.  1091a,  2SD8a,  4E4Sd 
Hives.  2S03a. 


Ivlles,  1 


g-^t>.  2  8  0*3  b. 


Herb 


1943c. 


HKtbs,  2778d. 


Hei-mes  (Mercury),  3744i 
Hermit,  27B2d. 
HcTmltaBe,    The,     3099a, 

57GId. 
Hermit  crab,  27ft2c. 
Hermit  kingdom,  1366b. 
Hermit  trntl.  2680a. 
Hermon.  Mount.  4468d. 
HermopollB.  Syra  Island. 
Hernandez   y    Aguflar,   ( 

Z63SC. 
Heme.  Jamea  A..  27SS8. 
Hernia.  273 3a. 


Herod  Antlpaa,  2T83d. 


-.W.  G449b. 


High  Court  of  Ju 

Higher  barbarian 
,    Higher  clvlllzalU; 

Higher  education 

Higher  savagery. 

Hlgheat  common 

High -head    vralei 

Hlghhole.  2209a, 

High  Knob.  4163' 

Highlandr  -"— ■ 

Highlands 
G2B8d. 

High  license.  340fid. 

High  mass,  3e82c. 

High  Point,  N.  C.  279 

High 

High  ...    -. 

High  schools.  62' 

High  seas,  379Ga. 
,    High-speed  telegraphy,  6736d. 

High  tension  currents,  2003b. 

High  tide,  EBOSb. 

Highway,  279Bb.  50Saa. 

Hfghw^iy  robbery,  60S3c. 


Hockey.  28a5b. 
Hockey  skate,  fi393a. 
Hocking  River,  1364d. 


Hock 


4763(1. 


2594d.         Hoder,  4047a. 
r,    6219b.    Hoe,  2B06d. 

Hoe.  Richard  March,  3806d. 

Hotburg,  B083c. 

..  „...^... Hoter,  Andreas.  3806a. 

of    Scotland,     25eSd,    Hoffman,  Matilda,  30E7c. 

Hotman.  Josef.  2S0Ea, 

Hofmann,  Helnrlch.  4455a. 

Hog.  2g06b. 

Hogarth.  William.  28070, 

Hogback  Mountain,  4101d. 
'   Hogchoker.  B434b. 

Hog  laland,  406Sc. 

Hogshead.  2807a. 

HagueaHIII.  4346a. 

Hogweed.  4"'  " " 


-,  27S6a. 


Hoheniollern 


mlly). 


Hill.  James  Jerome.  279aa. 
Hlllls.  Newell  Dwight,  2798c 
Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  464n. 
Hllo,  Hawaii.  2721a. 


Tta  lattwi  I,  b,  c  d,  tonowtais  p*(a  Btiiiib«n  mdieata  am,  itMiid,  IhlrA  or  fomtb  qnutan  of  pu*- 


Bow  to  bnUd  to  ice  yadit 


How  to  make  a.  booklet.  ZSTBd.         Hur 


2B7B 


Hub  of  the  univerie.  ZSlld. 

Hutkleberry.  286Sa.  

Huckleberry  Finn'8  home.  38B9C.  Hiinlley  jirojec 

Huddersaeid,  EtiKlanii,  28Bac  Hunlaman,  Th. 

Hudson.     Henry,     ISSBd.     4Z79a,  Huntsman's  cu 

45TDC.  HiinlBVtLte    Ala 

Huason.  Jeffery.  1S9 
Hudson.  N.  Y.,  2S59I 
Hudson  Bay,  " 


;,  RLchard  Morris.  287Sd. 

Hum,  WllLUm  Holman.  iSOtiL 
Hum,  William  Morris.  2BT«a. 
Hur.Ier,  Gordon,  28TEb. 
Hurttr,  Wllllani,  iOUc, 
Hunler  Mounlain,  ISSld. 
Hunllng  leopard.  1292b. 
Hunllngdon  willow.  6296c. 
Hun  tins  ton,  Ind..  2STeb. 
Huntington."'   "" 


9ieb. 


ikate,  ESSTd, 
unncls.  asaib. 
Company.    I13IB, 


Hudson  Hope.  iSS: 
Hudson  River,  z»8 
Hudson  River  skal 
Hudson  River  turn 
Hudson's    Bay 

2SG1d,  12S0d. 
Hudson  seal,  403Ta. 
Huo  <ln  color),  H83c. 
Hue.  Annam,  SStSc. 
Huertn.  Vletorlano.  21 

SlJ2e. 

HuKKlna.  Sir  -William.  llOSa. 
■Hugh  Capet,  SSeBb. 
Hugh  Conway,  31S8c 
Hughes,  Charles  Evans,  iSeSb. 
Hughes,  James  lAUghlln.  2S63d 
Hughes,  Sir  Richard.  4113d, 
Hughes.    Ueutenant-Oeneral    BIJ 


Hugll  River,  2S6GB. 
Hugo,  Victor  Harle,  SSeSb. 
Huguenots,  IStSb,  49SRd. 
Hun,  England.  IStTb, 
Hull,  Howard,  Z66d. 


Railroad.     1860ft,    Hurdling.  2ST7c 

Hurdy-gurdy,  26g3a. 
Huron.  Lake.  Z69Sa,  2ST8a. 
Huron  Indians,  2877d. 
Hurricane,  2878c. 


,    Hymenoplera,         E47b,         ttSSc, 
SOOOd. 
Hymeltua,  Mount,  2fi04a. 
Hvnin  o/faCe,  ZIfiEa. 
Hymns.  National,  3H93c. 
Hymns  and  hymn  tunes.  tSlte. 
Hvmn  lo  the  Sea,  444Zd. 
Hyndman  Peak,  !910c. 
Hypatla.  3896b. 
Bypalla,  32E8c. 
Hyperion.  ZS96c 
Hypertrophy ,  2747c. 
Hypnotic.  40S9a. 
Hypnotism,  2S96c.  • 

Hypoootyl.  2  48  2d. 
Hypodermic  Injection  sltSfte. 
Hj-poglosaal  nerves 
Hypotenuse,  &876a. 
Hypotheses,  244Sb. 
Hyssop,  Z899c, 
Hyiterta.  194Ea.  28990. 


.121b 


Huh  band.  Support  a 

of,  2879d. 
Husband  and  wife.  287Ba. 
Husbund'a  llabillly,  2879d. 
:,  3S79C    Hues,  John,  28B0c 


1430a. 


Humi 

Human  geoEraphy,  24Z8a. 
Human  Period.  Z8S8d. 
Humber  Blver.  2g<9a. 
Humbert  I,  2869a. 
Humblebee,  SB3c. 
Humboldt,      Alexander,      Bar 
von.  2869c. 

Humboldt 'Currentt  4443a. 
Humboldt  Glacier,  asic. 
Humboldt  Range,  4134a. 
Humboldt  River,  2870a. 
Hume.  David.  2S70a. 
Humerus.  37Ze,  S3S9d. 
Humidity.  210SC,  Za70b. 
Humming  bird,  Z870(l. 
Humming-bird  flower.  2SD4a. 
Humming-bird  moth,  Z724b. 
Humpback.  6273d. 
Humperdlnck.  Engelberl.  2871c 
Humphreys.  West  H..  2936a. 
Bumpty  Dtimpl]/.  3816c. 
■"■—IB.  S47ld.  K43K1. 


Jlungi 


237[;a. 


'.".tit 

Hunt,  Edward  a..  30R9D. 
Htmt,  Helen  Flnke.  30t9B. 

Tba  letters  s,  b,  o,  d,  foUowlng 


Hussein  KAmll.  1972d. 


I.  Thomaa.  Z881d. 

tlUIUKU,  afiSSb. 
.    Huxley.  Thomas  Henry,  2881b. 

Huyghens.  Cbristlan,  fiZSQa. 

Hyacinth.  28g3e. 

Hyacinth  bulb,  9g9d. 

Hyades,  4707h. 

Hyatt.  Anna  Vaughn.  SlSSd. 

Hybrid.  2B83c. 

Hyde  Park,  London,  3190b. 

Hyderabad,    India,    81) 4b,    28S3d. 
3S88b. 

Hydra.  2S84a.  474ec. 

Hydrangea.  2884c. 
.    Hydrates.  Z8E6a. 

„j„r~--" •    "■■"- 


..„ 1.  zaisc. 

HvdroueroplanE.  2S87c. 
I    Hydrocarbons.  Z887o. 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  4856H, 
Hydroelectric      Commlsi 

Ontario.  13S4a. 
Hydrofluoric  acid.  ZB88a. 
Hydrogen,  464a.  ZggSb. 
Hydrogen  cl 
Hydrogen  d; 

Hydrogen  pi 

Hydrogen  sulphide.  6621a. 
Hydrogruphy.  2889  h. 
Hydrometer,  ;8S9b. 
Hydrophobia.  2gg9c 
Hydroplane.  2887e. 
Hydrosphere,  IB 03a. 
Hydrostatic  press,  ZgBSc 
Hydrostatics.  28110b. 
Hydrosulphuric  a-'-"    '•■"- 


Hyena,  zhod. 
Hygela,  28918. 
Hvglene,  2891b.  34093. 
Hygiene  In  schools.  48E9c. 
Hygiene  of  education.    101 
HvKlene  of  nerves.  41tlb. 
Hygrometer.  2892c. 
Hyksos.  2S93b. 
Hymen.  289  Be, 


;berla.  290Ob.  6 


[ceberg.  ZOOZd. 
[ceberg  Lake.  ZS03a. 
■--  "natlng.  2908d. 

irmatlon   In  Arctic  1 


Iceland  spar,  29DSc.  4731«. 
'   -  making  machine,  390Sb. 

yachUng,  290Gd. 
...  dien,  ISZBd., 
'cfi-Ilne,  4703c, ' 
[chneumon,  2907c. 


[chne 


I  MacLaren,  62Z3i;. 

>elua  (astronomy),  BSZOa. 

(mythology),  4et6c 

'"""■-,  fi47Sd, 

' '.  Moyna,  Bleur 


ndy.  ! 


Ida,  Mount.  44901). 
[daho.  2909a. 

,  University  of,  29101 

white  pine,  4677d. 

[deal  feelings,  2]4Sd. 
Ideographic  writing.  Z793ft. 
[des.  Z916C,  393tc,  4Z4fid. 
[dlom,  Z916c, 

neutral.  SSZEd. 


Igloo,  207Sa. 
[gnatlua,  Saint.  2918a. 

Ilus  or  Loyola.  3143c  SESOa. 

oue  fusion.  3S17c. 

ous      rocks.      24SS(X      £4i<lc. 


.„„..odon,  179gb,  2919a. 

raiO,  Falls  of,  E4Sab. 
B37gb. 


Ileum,  7d,  1796d, 


p>C*  tnunbcn  IndleaU  Int,  ««ooiid,  tUrd  n  foutt  qntfMn  of  pxs.  . 


Itez.  43Z3d. 

Iliac  arteries,  391a.  (aclng  I3BS. 

/Jfaul,  231»b.  58S7a. 


lllnpon, 
ItinI,  29i 


Uargaret,  3920a. 


ininola     and     Michisan     Canal. 

J930C. 
Illinois    and    Mississippi    Canal. 

!78Sa. 
IlllnolB  Indians,  !92Sd. 


iinwr 


I.  2931t 


IllumlnE 


Illiteracy    ( 

tucky,  BJ47d. 
'"■•eracy  In  the  Americas.  1939c. 

tilnatlns  Kas,  !40lb. 
_    _tlon,  267lb,  *B83c. 
Illustrative  myths,  4044b. 
Illyrlcum.  477(J. 
Hollo,  P.  I.,  2932c. 
Image  termed  by  a  mirror,  4BB7a. 
ImagiTiarTi    Vertea   of  Alexander 

Belkirlc,  5157a.. 
ImaRlnatlon.  293Zc,  3728c. 
ImaBO.  1023b.  37G2c. 
Imam,  437  Be. 
Imamat  of  Muscat.  *376c. 
Imam  Reza.  Shrine  ot,  3749b. 
Imatra  Falls.  217Sb. 
Imitation,  62S8a. 
ImltHtlon  hirs.  23BZd. 


>.  BSOSd. 


Immovable  joints,  3167a. 
Immunity.  293Ea. 

Impeachment.  2935b. 
Imperative  mode,  3870c, 
Imperative  aenlence,  B3(l_ 
Imperator,  3026d,  3936b. 
tmperator.  The.  1339d.  e3E3d, 
Imperial  bushel.  1014d. 
Imperial  City.  45Rld. 
Imperial  Copyright  Act,  lE7Ed. 
Imperial  de  Sant-Angelo.  391  la. 
Imperialism.  293eb. 
Imperial      Oil      Company,      Ltd.. 

ES23b. 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters 

of  the  Empire.  E349i]. 
Imperial  Valley,  1062a.  6961 
Implied  — ' —  '    


lG6^c. 


Impressment   of   American   i 


ved    Order    of    Red    Men, 


(grafting),  25E1C 


Inchcape  Rock.  3426b. 
Incldi^nce,  AnKle  vl.  49B7a. 
Incident    of    the   French    Camp, 


lepende 
73Ba. 


lependence  Hall,  4E21d.  facing 


indeterminate  gender.  SllEc. 

lelermlnato     sentence,     161 

.639c.  2941c. 
ndex  Bxpuroatorliu,  2941d. 
:ndei[glHSB,&329a. 


lUlTalo,  1234c. 
urlal    (color  plate),  fac- 
ing 2962. 

'■-.n  chlnkara.  2410c. 
,n  com.  1E84C. 
._n  day,  29  70a. 
Ian  dipper,  4SB4c. 
'--1  elephant,  2006a. 
1  ag.  1039c,  4SIEb. 
!i  Head.  Sask.,  2961b. 
.„.!  hemp,  1829d,  2711d. 
Ian  mallow.  2961c. 
Ian  mythology,  2961c. 
'~,n  IDceai),  29Eld. 
in  paint.  777b. 
in  peach,  4G88c. 
in  plctale,  4662a. 
.n  pink,  1183c. 
in  pony,   2841c 
.n  pueblo,  4S64a. 


,„..  -ammer,  2971a. 
Ian  Territory.  2971a. 
■       -Iger,  B810b. 

olracco,  3472b. 

umip,,.3092c. 


itlve  mode.  3870b. 
._jlite.  BS49a. 
ictment  297Id. 


1294d. 

Indo-Afrlcan  realm,  64IBa. 
n  do -China,  3972d. 

European  languages,  3314b, 

European  races,  4909c. 

ndoor  baseball,  608d. 


lal  demands  of 

G42EC. 
Industrial  education,  BT27c. 

ihool,  298ia. 
nlng,  8--- 
rkera  -• 

,  EIB61 

luBtrlea,  29S7B. 
industry    and    vocational    guld- 

,  2987e.' 
baptism.  6SGd. 
leparalysiB,  2»" 

mortality,  291 

ifantry,  29S9e,  6677. 
-ifantry  division,  3S0a. 
Jnfantry  regiment,  49S2a. 
Infections,  341Ec, 
•  iterlor    courts     of    the    United 
States,  6639d. 
iferlor  mailllarT,  2738d. 
.jflnltive,  2990b. 
Inflnltlvo  In  ing,  4B18a. 
[nflammatory  rheumatism.  4993a. 
Inflated  currency.  33SGd. 
Inflation  bill.  2570c. 


.'nfiectlonal  languages,  4fl40c. 

Inflorescence.  2991b. 

'nfluence  o^  Sea  Power  o»  fift- 


Ingeborg  of  Denmark,  46S8d. 
Ingelon.  Jean,  2992a. 
Ingersoll.  Ont.,  299Zb. 
[ngersoll,  Robert  Qreen.  2992c. 


rndrl! 


r.  3379b. 


Ldurile   54tTc. 


idustrial  art  S974b. 


iland      Qsherlea 

1107d. 
ilays.  S9e0c. 

'   -  manifold,  ElGc 


n  iDoa  varentU,  llSSd, 
Inner  CTly,  Peking.  4551d. 

-icr  lube  of  tire,  471Bc:. 
...jeas,  George,  299Gc. 
Innkeepers,  2848b. 

.  'Popes),  3996a. 

Feast  of  Holy.  ISSBc 


lominste  vein.  faclnK  1388. 

I  River,  58B9C. 
....jsbruck,  AustrlB.  2996d. 
[nnuit,  207Eb. 

latlon,  t997a. 

_ml.  Lake,  B828c. 

[nqulsltlon.  2997b. 
[naane  asylums,  2998b. 
Insanity.  2997d. 
'nscrlptlon  ol  coin.  4311c. 
inscription  Rock,  43E4d. 
Inscriptions  and   Bellea   I>ttrea. 
Academy  of.  SOOad. 


ectlvc 


a  as  pollen  carriers.  474H- 

--.  study.   40S8a. 

rnsenslble  persptratlon.  4699b. 

Tnslgnla,  E9S9b. 

■  iBomnlft.  3003a, 
-.jBplration,  SBSTb. 
Instinct,  2eOb.  SDOSa. 

page  ntuBtMt  InOIute  Ant,  aaeoai,  tiitid  ox  foutb  q 


Institute  of  France 


InKumnca.  Hall.  ZGfiSb. 
Inaurance.  In  arithmetic.  3006b. 
Intasllo,  107911.  2113c,  3D07b. 
Inlu^Jlo   pholo-engnivJng.    ie4Sc. 
Intelligence,     The     meaaurement 


Intensity  ot  light.  3423d.  , 

nitenslty  o(  sound.  S441c. 
Intensity  of  tones.  4021c. 
Intensive  fanning,  4lSc.  SOOSd. 


Interest       (psycholoBy).      3012c, 

ST29d. 
Interior,     Department     of     the. 

3013c. 

Interior  decornllon.  SDlSd. 
interior  of  a  Cottage,  4451. 
Interjection.  3016c. 
Inter]  aken,  Scot  Inn  i 

Interlocutory  Injun , 

Interlocutory  Judgment.  IlSOa. 
Intenncnw,  3017a. 
Interrnlttent  fever.  SIGSc. 
Intermittent  springs.  G 


2403a. 

Internal  ear,  lS99b. 
Internal  parasites.  4490a. 


.rbltratlon.    S15b. 
inierpniionai  buronii  of  weights 


_ .DnKress  o(  Thrift. 

International    copyright,    lEIEa. 


f.  35G3b.  3S94b. 


International  News  Servli«,  430e. 
Interna  lion  a  1      Order      of      Good 

Templars,  2G34b. 
International   Peace  Conference, 

4GSEb. 
International       Postal       Union, 

4TS9a. 
Inlematlonnl  Quarantine,   48S4c, 
International       Socialist      party, 

542Gb. 
International  r^latlonii.  302 1  c. 
International  'V. . 

Association,  32S«b. 


Inter 


s.  234B 


..'90(1.  3034a. 
Intolerable  acts.  3024c. 
[ntoxlcating      beverages. 


jncloa.  4312c. 

Interrogation      point,      U«e      Of, 

487)a. 
Interrogative  pronouns.  48373. 
Interrogative  sentence.  6303d. 
Interrupter.  197  3b. 
Interrupter  for  wireless 

telegraphy,  6323c. 

Tb«  lettan  ■,  b,  e,  d,  followlnc  P< 


Commerce    Commls- 


3062b. 
Iron  Mountain.  30621]. 
Iron  Mountain,  Mlcli,.  3063b. 
Iron  ore.  aOE7c,  SOfiSo. 
Iron  pyrlte,  4S79d. 
Iron  rust.  6128c. 
"Ironsides,"  U43b. 
Iranaiiica.Ola,  1658b. 
Iron  sulpliate.  6620a. 


ivalides.  Hotel  des,  3024d. 
iverneas.    Cape    Breton    Island, 


y  acta.  4967b. 

y  bankruptcy.  676b. 

y  manslaughter.  363  td. 
Involuntary  musclas,  4011c. 
'— 'olution,  3030O. 
3D30C. 

Iodine,  303  Od.' 
Iodoform,  3031c. 
[ola.  Kan.,  3031c. 
[olcuB.  E789C. 
■   le,  a780d. 
n.  IDOOb,  3031d. 

'  .nlan  Islands.  303211. 
mlana,  3032c. 
nlan  Sea,  3 03 2d. 
nlc  column.  1507d. 
nle  School  ot  Philosophy,  4S410. 
O.  U.,  303  2d. 
.jwa,  3033a. 

towa.  LTnlverslty  of.  3042a. 
[owa  City.  la.,  304!c. 
'a  Indians,  3042b. 
VB    standard    of    handwrltlns, 
937b. 

ure  and  Mechanic  A 


Ironv 


1,  Mich.,  30E3a. 


Paleatlne, 


Irregularities  In  number,  4)10b. 
Irregular  verbs.  606Sd. 
Irrigation,  1143b.  3064a. 
Irrigation  In  Arizona.  357d. 
Irrigation  projects.  United  States, 

6960C. 

Irrigation     well 
4T69d. 

Iirliants,  4721c. 
Irtltih  Bridge,  6Se2h 


Irvlnglon.  N.  J.,  3068c. 
Isaac.  3D6Sc. 
Isabella  of  Castile,  3069b. 
Isaiaii,  3069c, 
IsalaK,  Book  of,  30«»d. 
J  8aw  'game).  2376b. 
Ischla  Islands.  40B2C. 
Isel  Mountain,  29B7a. 
lahlkarl  Hlver,  BllSc. 
lEhmael.  3D69d. 
Ishmaelites,  30TOa. 
Ishpeming,  Mich.,  3070b. 
I»htar,  434c. 
lelnglass.  3OT0a,  377Sb. 
Isls.  3070c. 

1.  3070d,  3871d.  387Sb. 


'ok-Arabl.  632b. 

an,  3043d. 

anlnn  languages,  i 

nwud!  River,  '3063i 

id|  John; 
.id  and  H 

-..;,  Empress,  1032a.  4229b. 

Idium.  30S4d. 
'Is  leye).  211Sb. 

Is  (mythology).  10643. 
ia  <planI).30Sea. 
■la  bud.  Sfeb. 

Ish  bulls,  37B3a. 

■lah  greyhound.  2636c. 

Ish  lace.  3290c, 
■Ish  Land  l/engue,  4S110. 
'lah  literature.  306Eb. 

Ish  lord,  G271d. 


iBlo  of  Wight.  8282tt. 
Isle  Royale,  3072c. 
Isle  Saint  tgnace.  4BB0a. 
Isle  Saint  Jean.  4821b. 
Ismail  Pasha.  1910c. 
Ismarus,  4343b. 
Ismene.  4344b. 
Ifcobars,  30T2d.  E320d, 
Isocratea.  3073a. 
IedIb  Sacra.  6SD5b. 
li-olaling  langUBBes,  4640c, 


aelllex,  3H9a. 


,  lOBSc. 
h  players.  3061 


Is.  7^9d. 

litsk.  Siberia,  SDGSd. 

n,  30G7a. 


n  CroBS.  3061c. 


hmus.  30T4c 


games,  3074c. 

_ S074c. 

athmus  of  Corinth,  I680d 
nthmuB  of  Panama,  4470il 
tabocB,  Falls  of.  5S27a. 
tafia  Irredenta,  EOTb. 
"       accent.  4B40c. 

inllan  language,  3074d, 

taHan  nalWal  hymn.  291 

-    ■■  in  sculpture.  5274a. 

.n  Somallland,  6439b. 

,  S076b. 
laly.  Flag  of,  2199a. 
■ Lalte,  38Bla. 


... of  Lombardy,  1273c, 

IS.'lOa. 

>n  C^r,  The.  42ila. 

i|a  nnmber)  Indleete  Snt,  Mcond,  third  or  fanrtli  quuten  ot  paf*- 
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Ito,  Hlrobuml,  Marquis.  3087d. 

Itorup  Island,  3281c. 

Iturblde,    Augusta    de,    3088a, 

3771c. 
Ivan  III,  the  Great,  8088b. 
Ivan  IV,  the  Terrible,  3088c. 
Iverson,  Alfred,  698 6d. 
Ivory,  3088c. 

Ivory-billed  woodpecker,  6352d. 
Ivory  black,  810a. 
Ivory  carving,  1210d,  3089a. 
Ivory  Coast,  3089c. 
Ivory  palm,  3089d.  4463a. 
Ivry,  Battle  of,  2772c. 
Ivy,  3090c. 

Ivy-leaved  geranium,  2462b. 
lyeyasu,  3122  b. 
I2taccihuatl,  Mount,  8767d. 
Izzard,  6407c. 


J 


J,  3091a. 

Jabiru,  3091a,  5562d. 

Jacana,  3091b. 

Jackal.  309 Id. 

Jackboot,  838b. 

Jackdaw,  3092b. 

Jacket  (cannon),  404d. 

Jack-in-the-box  crab,  2 78  2d. 

Jack-in-the-pulplt,  3092c. 

Jack  rabbit,  2689a,  4906b. 

Jack  salmon,  4584a. 

Jacksaw.  5270c. 

Jacksnipe.  5421a. 

Jackson,  Amelia  Lice,  2811c. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  3092b,  4177c. 

Jackson.  Charles  T..  3960b. 

Jackson,  Helen  Piske  Hunt, 
3099b. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  3100b. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  3100d. 

Jackson,  Tenn.,  3101a. 

Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathan, 
3099c. 

Jackson,  William  S..  3099b. 

Jackson  Monument,  New  Or- 
leans, 3517a. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  3101c. 

Jacksonville,  111.,  3102a. 

Jackstones,  3102c. 

Jackstraws,  3102d. 

Jacob,  3102d. 

Jacobins,  3103a. 

Jacobites,  3103b. 

Jacquard,  Joseph  Marie,  3108c. 

Jacquard  loom.  6234a. 

Jade,  3103c. 

Jael.  1724a. 

Jaffa,  Palestine,  3103d. 

Jagellon  dynasty.  4724a. 

Jaggery,  4462d. 

Jagts,  4286a. 

Jaguar,  3104a. 

Jahn.  Friedrlch  Ludwig,  8104c. 

Jail  fever.  593 2d. 

Jaipur.  India,  3105a. 

Jalap.  3105a. 

Jamaica,  3105b. 

Jamaica  Bay.  4206a. 

Jamaica  coffee.  1464c. 

Jamaica  pepper.  207d.  4579a. 

James.  Charles  Canniff.  3108a. 

James.  Edmund  Janes.  3108b. 

James,  Epistle  of,  3109b. 

James,  Henry,  3108c. 

James,  Saint  (the  Greater), 
3109a. 

James,  Saint  (the  Less).  3109b. 

James,  Thomas,  51  Old. 

James,  William,  3109c. 

James  I.  II  (England),  3107b. 

James  Ballantyne  &  (Company, 
5268a. 

James  Bay,  3109d. 

James  engine,  4919b. 

Jameson,  Leander  Starr,  3110a. 

James  River  (N.  D.),  4270a. 

James  River  (Va.).  3110b. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  3111a. 


Jamestown,  Va.,  3110b. 

Jamoo,  India,  3215c. 

Janesvllle,  Wis.,  3111c. 

Janlculum  Hill,  5064b. 

Janina,  Greece.  2064d. 

Janizaries,  31  lid. 

Jan  May  en.  Island  of,  4726c. 

Janssen,  Zacharias,  3792b. 

January,  3114a. 

Janus,  3114d. 

Japan,  3115a. 

Japan  (varnish).  6038c. 

Japan  Current,  3124c. 

Japanese  baby  carriage,  417a. 

Japanese  maples,  3643b. 

Japanese  national  hymn,  2894a. 

Japanese  persimmon,  4597a. 

Japanese  spaniel.  5479d. 

Japanese  titmouse,  5821c. 

Japanning,  8124d. 

Japan  stream,  4334b. 

Japan  Treaty,  458 9d. 

Japan  varnish  tree,  5622b. 

Japheth,  3125a. 

Japonica,  1079d. 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  4496d. 

Jaredites,  3951a. 

Jasmine,  3125b. 

Jason,  2527a,  3125d,  3715c. 

Jasper,  3125d. 

Jasper  Park,  157a.  4506b. 

Jasper  ware,  623 7d. 

Jassy,  Rumania,  5105d. 

Jaundice,  3126b. 

Java.  3126a. 

Java  and  Madura,  1910c. 

Java  coffee.  1464c. 

Javanese  plows.  4709a. 

Java  sparrow.  5007b,  6282d. 

Jay,  3127b. 

Jay,  John,  3127d. 

Jay  Eye  See,  4908d. 

Jay  Fort,  2548b. 

Jayhawker  State.  3203a. 

Jay  Treaty,  3128b. 

Jeanne  d'Arc.  3152d. 

"Jean  Paul,"  5013c. 

Jeassu,  17  b. 

Jebel  Ayashi,  463d. 

Jebel  Makmal,  3364a. 

Jebel  Neba,  4100c. 

Jebstun  Hutuku,  3889b. 

Jebusites.  1091a,  3141d. 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  3128d. 

Jefferson,  Mount,  4403b. 

Jefferson,  State  of,  5774d. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  1763a.  8129a. 

Jefferson  Barracks,  5159b. 

Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  3125c. 

Jefferson  Highway^  3860d. 

JeffersonviUe,  Ind.,  8136a. 

Jeffreys,  George,  Lord.  3136b. 

Jeffries.  James  J.,  4830c. 

Jehoram,  3136d. 

Jehoshaphat,  3136c. 

Jehovah,  3136d. 

Jehu.  3136d. 

Jejunum,  7d. 

Jellicoe,    Sir   John   Rushworth, 

3137a. 
Jelly,  3137b. 
Jellyfish,  3137c. 
Jena,  Battle  of,  3137d. 
Jena,  Grermany,  3137d. 
Jenever.  2494d. 
Jenghls  Khan.  2418c. 
Jenfl  River,  2558a. 
Jenks.  Jeremiah  Whipple,  3137d. 
Jenner,  Edward,  3138a. 
Jerboa.  3138b. 
Jeremiah,  3138c. 
Jeremiah,  Book  of,  3138d. 
Jericho,  Palestine,  3139a. 
Jericho  rose,  3139a. 
Jeroboam  I,  II.  3139b. 
Jerome,  Jerome  Klapka,  3139c. 
Jerome,  Saint,  3139d. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  3139d. 
Jerrold,  Douglas.  3140a. 
Jersey  cattle,  1234a,  1235b. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J..  3140c. 
Jersey  Island,  3140b. 


Jerusalem,  ai41b,  6166d. 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  399a. 

Jesuits.  1613a,  3143c,  8529a. 

Jesuits^  bark.  1380c. 

Jesup,  Thomas,  44l8d. 

Jesus  Christ,  8144b. 

Jesua  Lover  of  My  Soul,  2895b. 

Jet.  3146d. 

Jet  blower,  779c. 

Jethro,  8962d. 

Jetsam,  2221a. 

Jette,  Sir  Louis  Amable.  3147a. 

Jetty,  3147b. 

Jevons,  William  Stanley.  3147d. 

Jewelry,  3148a. 

Jewflsh,  3148d. 

Jewish  Antiquities,  Zn^h. 

Jewish  civil  year,  6385c. 

Jewish  Era,  2066b. 

"Jewish  Hercules,"  5183d. 

Jews,  3149a. 

Jew's-ear  mushroom,  401 4d. 

Jew's-harp.  3151c. 

Jeypore,  India,  3106a. 

Jezebel,  116b.  3151d. 

Jhelum  River.  3215b. 

Jibuti.  East  Africa,  6438c 

Jigger,  2206c,  3 15 Id. 

Jimson  weed,  4722a,  6584b. 

Jingo,  3162a. 

Jinns,  2419a. 

Jinrlkisha.  3162b. 

Jlpljapa  fiber,  1478d,  2160d. 

Jiujitsu,  3181c. 

Joachim,  Joseph,  3162c. 

Joachim  I  (Naples).  4007b. 

Joachlmsthal.  Bohemia,  5779a. 

Joannes  Island,  3644c. 

Joan  of  Arc,  4451. 

Joan  of  Arc,  3152d. 

Joaquin  Miller,  3807a. 

Job,  3154b. 

Job,  Book  of,  3164c. 

Job  printing  press,  4825d. 

Job' s-t ears,  633a. 

Jocasta,  Queen,  4344b. 

Joffre,  Joseph  Jacques  Cesaire, 
3154c,  6156b. 

Johannesburg,     South     Africa, 
3155a. 

John  (England),  3155b. 

John  (Popes),  3165c. 

John- III  (Poland).  3156a. 

John  VI  (Portugal).  4784c 

John,  Epistles  of,  8167c. 

John,  Gospel  of,  264 Id. 

John.  Knights  of  Saint.  3268b. 

John  AMen  and  PriscQla.  4451. 

"John  Barleycorn."  4833b. 

"John  Bull "  953d. 

John  Day  River,  4408c. 

John  Halifax.  Gentleman.  871d. 

"Johnny  Appleseed,"  296b. 

Johnnycake,  1588b. 

"Johnnie  Crapaud,"  953d. 

"Johnny  Rebs."  6383b. 

John  of  Bruges,  2117c. 

John  of  Gaunt.   Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. 3156b. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  3156b. 

John  Sobleski,  3156a. 

Johnson,  Andrew.  2936a,  3157b. 

Johnson.  Cave,  4738b. 

Johnson,  [Emily]  Pauline.  1148c, 
3163a. 

Johnson,  Esther.  6655c 

Johnson.  George.  3163b. 

Johnson.  Hiram  Warren,  S163c 

Johnson.  Jack.  483 Od. 

Johnson,  John  A..  3836b. 

Johnson.  Lake,  6211b. 

Johnson,  Richard  Mentor,  3163d. 

Johnson.  Samuel.  3164a. 

Johnson  City.  Tenn..  S164d. 

Johnston.  Albert  Sidney.  31 65a. 

Johnston.     Joseph     Egsleston. 
3165b. 

Johnston,  Mary,  S165d. 

Johnstown.  N.  r..  S166au 

Johnstown.  Pa.,  8166b. 

John  the  Almoner,  ISTSa. 

John  the  Apostle.  8156d. 
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Jolin  the  Baptist,  3157c. 
John  the  Bqptiat,  4451. 
Johore,  3166a. 
Johore  Bahni,  Malay  Peninsula, 

3167a. 
Joint  guardianship.  2880b. 
Joints  (anatomy),  3167a. 
Joints  (geo\oey),  3167d. 
Joint  stock  company.  3167d. 
Joint-stock  corporation,  1595c. 
Joint-stock  insurance  comi>anie8, 

3004d. 
Joint  worm,  6264b. 
Joists.  1194d. 
Jokai,  Maurus,  8168a. 
Jollba  River,  4233c. 
Joliet,  111.,  3168b. 
Joliet,  Louis,  3168d. 
Joliet.  Que..  3169a. 
Joly   de   LiOtbinidre.   Sir   Henri 

Gustave.  3169b. 
Jonah.  3169c. 
Jonathan,  1709c. 
Jones,  Alfred  Gilpin.  3170a. 
Jones,  Henry  Arthur.  3170b. 
Jones,  James  C,  4738c. 
Jones,  Jenkin  Lloyd,  3170b. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  2670d,  3170d. 
Jones,  Samuel  Porter.  3171b. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  5534b. 
Jones  Act.  4636d. 
Jongleurs.  5885c. 
Jonquil,  3171c. 
Jonson,  Ben,  3171d. 
Joplin,  Mo.,  3172c. 
Joppa,  Palestine,  3104a. 
Jordaens,  Jacob,  4454a. 
Jordan,  David  Starr,  3173b. 
Jordan  River,  3172d. 
Jorullo,  Mount,  3767d. 
Joseph     (husband    of    Mary), 

3175a. 
Joseph  (son  of  Jacob).  3173c. 
Joseph  ben  Matthias.  3176b. 
Josephine.  Marie  Rose,  3175b. 
Joseph ites,  33 4 2d. 
Joseph  of  Arlmathaea,  3176a. 
Josephus.  Flavius,  3176b. 
Josh  Billings,  5339d. 
Joshua,  3176c. 
Joahua,  Book  of,  3176c. 
Josh  Whitcomb,  5795b. 
Joslah.  3176d. 
Joule,  5942c. 
Journal,  815a. 

Journalism,  Schools  of,  8177a. 
Journalizing,  815c. 
Journal  to  Stella,  5655d. 
Journeymen,  2636a. 
Jousts,  5849b. 

Juan  de  Fuca,  Strait  of,  3177b. 
Juan  Fernandez  Islands,  3177d. 
Juan  Perez,  1501c. 
Juarez,  Benito,  3178a,  3771d. 
Jubal,  2692c. 
Jubilee,  3178b. 
Judaism.  3149a. 
Judas  Iscariot,  3178c. 
Judas  tree.  3178d,  4759c 
Judc,  31 78d. 
Judea,  3179a. 
Judge,  3179a. 

Judge,  or  Gatherer,  6419b. 
Judges,  Book  of,  3179b. 
Judgment  (law).  3180a. 
Judgment  (psychology),  3179c. 
Judicial  astrology,  438c. 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 

Council,  2588d. 
Judicial    courts    of    the    United 

States,  5639c. 
Judicial      Department      of      the 

United  States,  5975a, 
Judicial  oath.  4326a. 
Judiciary,  1613d. 
Judith,  3180a. 

Judson,  Adonlram,  3180b,  3843d. 
Jud.son,      Harry     Pratt,      131 7d, 

3180c. 
Juggernaut,  3180c. 
Jugular  vein,  facing  1388,  3180d. 
Jugurtha,  3181a. 


Jugurthine  War,  3181b. 

Jujube  tree,  3506d. 

Jujutsu,  3181c 

Julian,  318  Id. 

Juliana.  Princess,  6284c 

Julian  calendar,  1051c,  3182a. 

Julian  period,  2066b. 

Julius  (Popes),  3182b. 

July,  3182b. 

July,  Column  of,  3185c 

July  Revolution,  3185a. 

Jumbo,  2006b. 

Jumel  Mansion,  4208a. 

Jumna  River,  3185c 

Jumper,  3966a. 

Jumping  bean,  3185c 

Jumping  Bull,  5396a. 

Jumping  mouse,  1740b. 

Juna  River,  2662a. 

Junco.  3185d. 

Juncto,  3190c 

June,  3188a. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  3188d. 

Juneau,  Laurent  Solomon,  3818c 

June  bug,  1454d,  3188d. 

Jungfrau,  3189a. 

Jungle,  The,  5389d. 

Jungle  Books.  3260c,  5810a. 

Jungle  fowl,  3189b. 

Juniata  River,  4566a. 

Junior  lieutenant,  3409a. 

Juniper,  3189c. 

Junius  Letters,  3189d. 

Juno,  3190a. 

Junqueiro,  Guerra,  4781b. 

Junta,  3190b. 

Jupiter    (astronomy),    3191a, 
4695c. 

Jupiter  (mythology),  3190c. 

Jupiter,  Temple  of,  452b. 

Jupiter    Ammon,    Temple    of, 
4325d. 

Jura  Mountains,  3191c. 

Jurassic  Period,  2441a,  8 19 Id. 

Jurua  River.  3192a. 

Jury  and  trial  by  Jury,  3192a. 

Just  As  I  Am,  2895c 

Justice,  2367d. 

Justice,  Department  of,  3192d. 

Justice  of  the  peace,  3193c. 

Justices   of  United   States  Su- 
preme Court,  5638d. 

Justin  II.  103  Id. 

Justinian  I,  3193d. 

Jute.  3194a. 

Jute  fiber.  2160d. 

Jutes.  3194c. 

Jutland.  3194d. 

Jutland.  Battle  of.  6167c. 

Juvenal,  Decimus  Junius  Juve- 
nalis.  3195a. 

Juvenile    court,    1327c,    3195b, 
3449b. 

Juvenile  insanity,  3779a. 

Juvema,  2791c. 


K 


K.  3197a. 

Kaaba,  3197b,  3714c,  3872b. 

Kabara,    French   West   Africa, 

5813d. 
Kabul.  3197b. 
Kabyles,  689c. 
Kadlak  bear,  637c. 
Kadlak  Islands,  3197d. 
Kaffirs,  3197d. 
Kafir  corn,  3198a. 
Kahoolawe  Island,  2717b. 
Kalen  Island,  4821d. 
Kainit,  2156d. 
Kaiser.  3198b,  5821a. 
Kaiserblume.  635c,  2228a,  8198b. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  8198c. 
Kaiser  -  Wllhelmsland        (New 

Guinea),  4154c. 
Kaka  parrot,  4513d. 
Kaki,  4597a. 
Kalahari    Desert,    78b.    2466d, 

3199a. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  3199b. 

Kaleidoscope.  8200a. 

KalendB,  4246d. 

Kalevala,  The,  2176a. 

Kali,  5804b. 

Kali  Ghata,  1049c. 

Kallima,  4845c 

Kalmar,  Union  of,  1760b. 

Kalmia,  3200b. 

Kalmucks.  3200c 

Kalsomlne,  1048c 

Kama  River,  611 2d. 

Kamchatka,  3200c. 

Kamehameha,  House  of,  2722a. 

Kamerun,     west    Africa,     8 Id, 

3200d. 
Kamloops,  3201b. 
Kanakas,  3201c. 
Kanawha     (proposed     state), 

6256d. 
Kandahar,  India,  5034c. 
Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  3201c,  4727b. 
Kangaroo,  3 20 Id. 
Kangaroo  Island,  5454b. 
Kankakee,  111.,  8202c 
Kankakee  River,  2952d. 
Kanpur,  India^  1243c. 
Kansa  Indians,  321 6d. 
Kansas,  3203a. 
Kansas,  University  of,  3211a. 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  3211b. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  3213a. 
Kansas-Nebraska     Bill,     954d, 

1845d,  3213d,  4666d,  5517a. 
Kansas  River,  3214a. 
Kant,  Immanuel,  3214b. 
Kaoliang,  3620d. 
Kaolin,  1411b,  8214c 
Kaph,  3197c 
Kappa,  3197c 
Kara,  Strait  of,  4301c. 
Karakorum  Mountains,  3214c. 
Karlsbad,  Bohemia,  1186c. 
Karlsruhe,  3214d. 
Karluk,  Alaska,  3197d. 
Karnak,  578 2d. 
Karshi,  794d. 
Karun  River,  4595a. 
Kash,  4482d. 

Kashgar,  Turkestan.  3215a. 
Kashmir,  Indlfi,  3215b,  3588a. 
Kashmir,  Vale  of,  5314d. 
Kaskaskia,  111.,  1407d. 
Kassel,  Germany,  1217a. 
Kassites,  533d. 

Kastro,  Island  of  Rhodes,  5001a. 
Katahdin,  Mount,  3215c,  3600d. 
Katipunan,  4634b. 
Katrine,     Loch,      2506d,      321 5d, 

5259c. 
Kattegat,  1232c 
Katydid.  321 5d. 
Kaulbach.  Wilhelm  von,  8216b. 
Kaunltz,  Wenzel  Anton  Dominik, 

3216c 
Kauri  gum,  4221b. 
Kawai  Island,  2717c 
Kaw  Indians,  3216d. 
Kaw  River  viaduct,  6076c 
Kayak,  2077b. 
Kazan,  Russia,  32l6d. 
Kazanka  River,  3216d. 
Kea,  4513d. 

Kean,  Charles  John,  3217b. 
Kean,  Edmund,  3217a. 
Kearney,  N.  J.,  3217b. 
Kearsarge,  131d,  5299c,  6317c 
Kearsarge  Mountain,  4155d. 
Keating-Owen  Act,  1327b. 
Keats,  John,  3217c. 
Keble,  John,  4436a. 
Kebnekaisse,  Mount,  5646a. 
Keddah,  2006d. 
Kedron,  Valley  of,  3141b. 
Kedwlch  River,  4979a. 
Kedzie  mixture,  3002a. 
Keeled  lizard,  3470b. 
Keeley.  Leslie  E..  3218b. 
Keeling  Islands.  5390b. 
Keel -tailed  grackle,  1649a. 
Keene,  Laura.  3218c. 
Keene,  N.  H.,  3218c. 


The  letters  t,  b,  e,  d,  foUowing  page  immbtn  indicate  flrst^  second,  third  or  fourth  quarters  of  page. 


Keep«i  oi  the  Great  Seal 


Iteeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  ISSQb. 
Keewatln.  Ont.,  3219a. 
Kello,  Chosen,  1364d. 
Keller.  Helen.  1720b.  3:i9a. 
Kellogg.  Clara  Ijoultte.  3219c. 
Kellogg,  WilllBm  P.,  DB32C. 
Kelowna,  B.  C,  3Z19il. 
Kelp.  2220a. 
Kelung  River,  2a8c. 


I.  77b. 

1,  Eng.,  3231b. 

Ken  11  wort H  Castle,  3231c. 
Kennan,  George,  S221iL 
Kennebec  River.  322!a. 
Kennedy,  WllUain  D.,  GB9Ea. 
KenagBJnl  River,  lElc. 
Kenora.  OnL.  3232h, 
KenoBha,  WIb.,  3222b. 
KenHlnirton  Gardens,  3222c. 
Kensington  Palace,  3222c. 
Kent,  Jamea.  3222(1. 
Kentudcv,  3323b. 
Jitntuckv,  l4Gtd. 
Kentucky.  Unlverally  of.  3Z31b. 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolu- 

lioni,  201a,  3231c. 
Jienluckv  Cardinal,  1182(1. 
Kentucl^  River,  3231c. 
KenCvIlIe,  N.  S.,  323Id. 


Keoli 


323Id 


Keokuk  Dam,  3232b. 

Kepler,  Johann,  3233c. 

Kepler'-  ' '-«-■• 


Alexander.     61120, 


Kerloth,  Asia  Minor.  311 
Kermis,  2137b. 
KeroBene.  3Z33a. 
Kerosene  emulsion,  3002 
Kerr,  Robert  J,,  SOoaa, 


IbT™? 


,  ise«a. 

4132c. 


KeuKa,  Lake.  4l9flc.  G3D2a. 

Kenanee,  111.,  3233d. 

Keweah  Peak,  IOS7b. 

Keweenaw  peninsula.  37B4d. 

Kew-net-che-chat  Indians,  KlOa. 

Key  (muHlc).  3234a. 

Key,  David  M.,  2T3IH. 

Key.  Franclx  Scou.  2323a.  3234a. 

Keynote.  402Gb. 

Key  Hlgnalure,  402Sa. 

Keystone.  31Sc,  821a,  3Z34b. 

Keystone  State.  4G63b. 

"Keystone  Stale"  (tree),  SSOSc. 

Key  to  India.  2777b. 

Key  to  the  Mediterranean,  24Slb. 

Key  West.  Fla..  3234c. 

Khabarovsk.  Siberia,  24Ic. 

Khadlja,  3K71d. 

Khalbar  pass,  323fia. 

Khaki,  S940a. 

Khalhka,  Mongolia.  3889b. 

Khamaln.  323  Sa. 

Khan,  323Sa. 


Kharkov,  Russia.  3235b. 
Khartum,  Egypt.  3S3nb. 
Kbayyam,  Omar,  437Bd. 
Khedfve,  J230C. 
Khelat.  Khan  oC,  EGGd. 
Khiva,  3!3Gd. 
Kbufu,  lZ99b.  4S78b. 
Khyber  Pass.  7Ga,  323Sa, 
Klakhta,  Siberia.  3S89b. 
KlBO-chou.  China.  323Ga 
Klbo,  Mount,  32»Sc. 
TCICkapoM  Inilliin,'^,  Sjaivc. 

-  ""ywil'l.-  -   


Kldnej's,    facing    1388,    1390c      Klrb] 

KMney-shnped  leaf.  33610. 

KleBen  pear,  4il;;c. 

Kiel.  Germany,  3237d. 

Kiel.  Treaty  of.  4Z8gb. 

Kiel  Canal.  3I9Bc. 

Kiev.  Ruaxta,  323SB. 

Kllauea,  3238b, 

Kilauea  Point  lighthouse,  342Tc. 

Kilimanjaro      Mountain,       1 7  b, 

IZ3SC 
Klllamey,  Ireland.  3S38c. 
Klllamey  rosea.  GOSlb. 
Kltldeer,  3£38d. 
Kiln,  91Sd. 

Kilogram,  323Sa.  3"S8b. 
Kilogramme Cer.  3239a. 
Kilometer.  3239b. 
Kilowatt,  3239c. 
Kllpatrlck,  Hugh  Judaon,  323RC. 
Kllraln,  Jake,  4830c. 
Klmberley,  Soutli  Africa.  323Sd. 
Kimberley  diamond  mine,  facing 

1T84. 
Ktmono,  632Ba. 
Kincardine,  Ont..  323  9d. 
Kindergarten.  1321c.  3240a. 
Kinematics.  3366d,  3714d. 
Kinetic  energy.  2032b,  EOIEb. 
Kinetlca,  3714d. 
Kinetograpli,  S25Gd. 
Klnetoscope,  32G6d,  39S9c. 
King.  323£d. 
King.  Ben,  4G12b. 
King,  Clarence.  32G6a. 
King.  The  Citizen,  3522c. 
King.  W.  B.  Basil,  II"-- 
Klng,  William  Lyon  ' 

3256b. 
King,  William  Rufus.  32 56c, 
Kin?    Arthur's     Round     Table, 

B09U-. 
Kingbird.  325Gd. 
King  Bomba.  2152b. 
King  Charles  South  Land.  EiOSb. 
King  Charles  spaniel,  G470d. 
Kingdom,  2027a. 
Kingdom  of  Solomon.  5435b. 
Kingdom   of  the   Two   Siclllea, 

6371c. 
King  Eldward  VII  Land.  27«d. 
Klngflsher,  32fi7a. 
King  Qedrge's  War.  2330a.  5fiI0b. 
Klnghunters.  -"•-- 
-KInu  Jamea 


Irby,  William.  tI43a,  JiSla. 

KlrS,  Sir  David.  ISOOd. 
Kirk  field  Lock.  5873d. 
Kirkwall  (city).  Orkney  Isluidl, 

KIrtland,  O.,  JSBia 
Kishinev.  Russia,  3211b. 
Klshm  Island.  4596c. 
Klaogawa  River,  3118c. 
Kiss,  Au^st.  G376c. 
Kit  Carson.  1202a. 
Kll-CHt  Club.  mia. 
Kitchen  Cabinet,  3231b.  32Glc 
Kitchen  decoration,  color  platen 

facing  10 15, 
Kitchener.     Horatto     Herbert, 

32«ld. 
Kitchener.  Ont..  3a6lc 
Kitchen  garden,  iSSlc. 
Kitchen  middens,  32G£d. 
Kitchen  schools,  esSTa. 
Kite.  3262d. 
Kite  (bird),  326Ec. 
Klte-baJlDon,  32B3c 
Kittatlnny  Range,  41BBa. 
Kltllwake.  2S40C.  32650. 
KUty  miaou  (game).  2378d. 
Kiushlu  Island.  31iec. 
Klamath  Indians.  32660. 
Klar  River.  5646c. 
Klausenburg.  TransylvBal^ 

326Gb. 
Kleli     -    ■      


Kneen  (botany).  1682c. 
Kneipp,  Sebastian.  3267b. 
Knickorbocker'a  Hiatory  ot  Ifev 

York,  30673. 
Kr.lfe.  3267c 
Knight,  ISGga.  H2SSc 
Knighthood.  135Sa. 
Knighthood.  Orders  of.  3368c 
Knights  bachelors.  S26Bc, 
Knights     Hospitalers     of     Saint 

John.  3268d. 
Knights  of  Columbus,  3269a. 
Knights  of  Labor.  1420b,  3SGSb. 


7a5b.  SlOTc    Knights    of     Mace 


'    the 


Kln§ 


r.  The,  GlSBb. 


King  of  bells,  3961b. 
King  of  metalB.  2S24a. 
King  Oscar  11  Land,  2652c 
Kingpost,  ll&4d. 
King  rail.  4915c. 
Htngi,  Books  of._II258a. 


World.  355 Id. 
Knights  of  Malta.  3268d.  361Ga. 
KnighiB  of  Pythias.  48804. 
Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusa- 


GOSed.        Kingsti 


King-B  College.  14fl9b. 

King's  Counsel,  601d. 

Knotinautlea,!),  g269c  J786C 

King's  evil.  6271c 

Knotgrass.  328  9d. 

Kingsford.  Wlillam.  1142c 

:.  MMb. 

Kinesley,  Charles.  3258c 

Know-nothlngB.  3371a. 

King's  men.  4650a. 

KnoT,  Henry,  3271a, 

King's     Mountain.     Battl 

e     of. 

Knor.  John.  3a71b.  49Gec 

4989b. 

Knox.  Philander  Chase.  311lh, 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  32S9b 

Knoi  College.  1272c 
KnoxviHc  Tenn.,  3272d. 

Kingston,  N.T.,  3269c 

Kingston.  Ont..  3259a. 

Knyahlnya  meteor.  37S6c 

„       ..  ..,    .    _._  .,  Eng..  2Se7b.    Koa,  271Bd. 

King's  loucli,  G635d.  Koala,  3273c 

Kingstown.  Saint  Vinmnt  Island,    Kobdo  distric' 


Kochanska.  Marcelllne.  6391b, 
Kodak,  108Qb. 
Kodlak  Island.  t38b,  S187d. 
Kodok.  Africa.  3274b. 
Kocnlg.  Paul.  GGOSd. 


Kipling, 
3260b. 


[Joseph]      Rudyard, 
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Kokiilini  6475  Land  oi  the  ^ouuiid  takea 

Kohuhul,     Hawaiian     iBl&ndi,      Labor.  Department  of.  3283b,  Laeo  MaKglore,  Italy  3591 

a72Ia,  l«bor,  Dtvlalon  of,  3281a.  L.a((oori,  32SSa. 

--  -   ,™,^   inrf     iiTifl  Labor,  Hours  of,  3285a.  Lagos    Nigeria    4234h 

Labor  and  machlnerj'   3661c.  Lagtlilng,  213tlc  428Ba. 

Laboratory  method  of  cannloK,  La  Gi " ■- 


Kokomo,  Ind.,  32"4ra. 
KOln,  PrUMila,  14TGc 
Koneo,  ia34a, 
Kflnig,  I-Vledrich,  4825c. 
KSnlgvberK,  PrusBla.  32TSa. 
Konstani.  l«ke.  IBS  lb. 
Koodoo,  2TBd.  32i5b, 


Labor 


HSa. 


KooK 


!,  3276 


Kootenav'Tllatrlct.  31Tla,  41ISb. 
Kootenay  River,  3£TGd. 
Kopeck  (coin),  14S8b. 
Kopje,  58«3c. 

Koran,  32TSc,  3g13c,  GIOTb. 
Kordoton.  Egypt.  3ZT7a. 
Kor«a,  13E3b,  3271b. 
Koddusko,  Mount,  4gEa,  418Sb. 
KoHcluHko.  Thaddeua,  3t7Ib. 
KoBSOVO,  Battle  of,  B3I2C. 
Kossuth.  Loula.  32TTc. 
KoHzta.  Martin,  4«67d. 
Kotelnol  Island,  4ia2d. 
Kotonu,  Dahoniey.  ie8Td. 
Koumls.  32T8a. 
Kovno.  Russia.  327Sa. 
Kra.  Istbmua  or,  3074d. 
Kraala.  ssaed,  a4i9d. 
Krarow,  Oalicla,  l«21d. 


Krapotkln,  Peter  Alexeyevltch, 

Prince.  327»a, 
Krefeld.  Oermany,  327Sb. 
Kremlin,  The.  3Z78c,  39Clb. 
KrlesBplel,  filSOb. 


Labor-sai'lnft  books,  B2Ta. 
Labor-saving  Journal,  SlTo. 
Labor  theory  of  value,  E02EC. 
Labouchere,     Henry     Dupray. 


Laccadlve  lelanda,  3289c. 


La  chine.  Que.,  3231a. 
Lachlne  Canal,  1147b. 
Lachlan  River.  32B1C, 
Lachrymal  bones,  21_23d.  2738d 


Lackawanna,  t 


lI  glands.  2119a.  ; 


Johannea 


Prince,  3a73a. 
Kruger.     Slephs 

Paul  us,  32T»b. 
Krupp,  Bertha,  32E0a. 
Krupp.  Frledrlch  Alfred,  3I7fld. 
Krupp  ordnance,  G34Gd. 
Krypton.  1294d. 
Kubellk.  Jan,  32gDa. 
Kublal  Khan,  32BOB.  4T44C 
Kubu  tribe,  5BZ2c. 
Kudu.  27Bd.  32TEb. 
Kuen-lun  Mountains.  3Z80b, 
Ku-KIux  Klan,  SasOc. 
Kuku-Nor.  Lake,  BSOflc, 
Kumasel,  AabanU.  410a. 
Kumiss,  ZlBSd,  SZTSa. 
Kumquat,  328Dd.  ^ 

Kunashlrt  Island.  3281c  ■ 
Kunchlnjunra,  Vount.  2T97b. 
Kundry,  fSlBc, 
Kupro-    ■— - 


Lactometers,  28890, 


Indies'  eardrops,  S34Ed. 
Ladles'  Mount  Vernon  Ai 


t.  34T0a. 

KurAkl.  TamesadH.  G127a. 
KuropaCkln.    Alexet    Nlkolaye- 

vitch,  3a8tc. 
.  Kuro  BIwo.  3124c. 
Kuskokwlm  River,  13Gd. 
Kut-ei-Amara.   Turkey.   BSlld. 

fliesb. 
Sutenal  Indians.  32TSc. 
Kvulo.  Island  of,  aa77b. 
Kvaas,  G132b. 
KwanK    Chow    Wan,    Bay    of, 

233!b. 
Kwang-su,  1352a, 
Kyanite,  328Za. 
Kyaxares.  533a 
Kyoto,  Japan,  32K2a, 


Lady  Godlva,  2520b. 

Lady  GreKory,  3068a. 

"Lady  In  her  chair,"  1217b. 

Lady  Jane  Grey.  2fl26a, 
■  Lady  Macbeth,  3551a. 
'   Lfutu  or  the  Tiger,  The,  SB67i 

Ladysmllh.  B.  C,  3t95a, 

Ladysmlth,  South  Africa,  329 

Lady's  ellpper,  3295a, 
•    "Lady  Washington,"  B208C. 
■ygonea,  4343c, 


India,  3Z99C. 


L'Aiglon.  49B3c 

LiiluE,  4344a. 

Lake.  3299d. 

Lake,  Mount.  4112b. 

Lake,  7^6,4461. 

Lake  Charles,  La..  33flla.      ■ 

Idke  Drummond  Canal,  lllTa. 

Lake  Dwelllnes,  3301b. 

Lake  Erie.  20e9d. 

Luke  Brie,  Battle  of,  2070b. 

Luke  Sale  at  Innltfree,  3066b. 

Lake  Landing,  1147a. 

Lake  Leman,  2417b. 

Lake  McDonald,  2502d, 

I,ake  Maracalbo,  3e44b. 

Lnke  Megantlc.  37a3a 

Lake  Michigan.  37SSc. 


Lake  I 


6  Woo 


Lake  Ontario.  43S7c. 
Lake  poets.  3302b, 


Lake  School   3302b. 


Lake  sturgeon,  EE9Sa 
Lake  Superior,  BSSOc. 
Lake  Washington  Canal, 
Liikewood.  0„  3302c. 


Lama,  3302c,  BSOGd. 

La  ma  Ism.  33oac, 

Lamanlte.',  3951b. 

Lamar,  Luclua  Qulntua  Clncln- 

Lamarck,  Jean  Baptlstc  Pierre 

Anlolne  de  Monet  de.  33(i3a, 
La  mart  I  ne.    Alphonse    de    Prat 

Lamb,  Cliarles.  330ab. 
Lambeth  Conferences,  ' 
Lamb's  wool,  6364b. 
Lamed,  3:!S3a. 
DumenlJitlonH,  3304a, 

Lammergeler,  3304b. 

Lamptilacic  iSTDn.,  33D4d,  5441b, 
Lampman,  Archibald.  1143c, 
3!i05a, 

p  of  Calllmachus,  ZOGSd. 


es.  256c, 


I,  G362b, 


Lancaster.  House  of,  330 
Lancaster,  O.,  3306b. 
Lancaster.  Pa..  230Bd. 
Lance-corporal,  38  Id.  16 
Lancelot,  33060. 
Lanceolate  leaf,  3361c. 
Lancet  arch,  319a, 
Lancewood,  3306d. 

Land,  Improved  and  u 


La  Farge.  Jofin.  3!96b. 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  329Sc. 
Lafayette,  Marls  Jean  Paul  Tve»    1 

Roch  Gilbert  du  Motler,  Mar-    I 

□ulB  de.  329Ga. 
"  Mount,  415ud,  fl275a. 


Land  crab,  18200,  3ao7b, 
Land-grant  colleges,  lOaa. 
Land  hemisphere.  4332c. 

-— Landlord,  Bl4«d, 

Id  Follette.        Robert        Marlon,    Landlords    of    New    York    City, 


32970 


ind  fire.  2905c 


L.  32S3a. 

Lsban,  4910b. 

La  Belle  JariUniirB,  4451. 

Labiate.  3283a. 

Tba  Uttan  a.  b,  c 


Lager  beer,  6G9a. 
Legerlof.  [Ottilia  Lovlsa]  Selma, 
329Bd. 

d,  faUmrlng  f*t»  ntuaburi  Indleat*  Aiit,  Mcand, 


Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  428:d. 
Land    of    the    Thousand    Lakes, 
217Bb. 

tUrd  01  fowth  anartan  at  ptg*- 


Land  of  the  White  Elephant 


6476 


Leeds 


Land    of    the    White    Elephant. 

5366a. 
Land  of  the  Yellow  Robe,  5366b. 
Land  of  Wooden  Nutmeg,  4316b. 
Landor,  Walter  Savage,  3307c. 
Land  rail,  491oc. 
Lands.  Public,  3307c. 
Landscape  architecture,  3310c. 
Landseer,     Sir     Edwin     Henry, 

3311c. 
Landseer,  Thomas,  3312a. 
Land's  End,  3312b. 
Landspmal,  4283b. 
Land  snail  shells,  5419a. 
Landsthinsr     (Swedish),     1759b. 

5649b. 
Landstorm   (Norwegian),   4286d. 
Landstrum  (Swedish),  5649a. 
Landstrum  (Swiss),  5662c. 
Landsturm  < German),  3312b. 
Land  surveying,  6641c. 
Landtag  (Prussian).  4854b. 
Landv&m  (Norwegian).  4286d. 
Landwehr  ((German),  3312c. 
Landwehr  (Swiss),  5662c 
Lanfranc,  3312c. 
Lang,  Andrew,  831 2d. 
Lang,  Anton,  4522a. 
Langen,  Eugene,  3893c. 
Langevin.      Sir     Hector     Louis. 

3313a. 
Langevin,    The    Most    Reverend 

Louis  Philippe,  3313b. 
Langland,  William.  3313c. 
Langley,  Samuel  Pierpont,  3313d. 
Langley'a  Folly,  3314a. 
Langtry,  Lily.  3314a. 
Language,  3314b. 
Language  of  flowers,  2228a. 
Languages  of  Europe.  2094b. 
Languages  of  the  world,  3325d. 
Language    work    in    the    home. 

3315d. 
Langue  d'  oc,  2332c. 
Languedoc  Canal,  1148b. 
Langue  d'  oil.  2332c. 
Lanier,  Sidney,  3327c. 
Lanier's  birthday.   Program  for. 

3328a. 
Lanka,  4927c. 
Lansdowne,  Henry  Charles  Keith 

Petty-Fitzmaurlce,   3328c. 
Lansford,  Pa..  3329a. 
Lansing,  Mich..  3329b. 
Lan-tao,  Inland  of,  282 7d. 
Lantern  buoy,  1000c. 
Lantern  fish.  3329c. 
Lanthanum,  1294d. 
Laocoon,  3329d.  5888a. 
Laomedon.  4117b,  4815b. 
Laos.  French  Indo-China.  233 Id. 
Lao-tse,  1533b,  5699a. 
La  Passe  (dance),  4883a. 
La  Paz.  Bolivia,  3330b. 
LaPerouse.  Strait,  5168d. 
Lapidary.  3330c. 
Lapis  lazuli,  3330d. 
Laplace.   Pierre  Simon.   Marquis 

de.  3331a. 
Lapland,  3331b,  4964c. 
La  Plata.  Argentina,  3332b. 
La  Plata.  Rio  de.  4701b. 
La  Porte.  Ind..  3332b. 
Lapps,  3331b. 
Laprairie.  Que.,  3332d. 
La  Promenade  (dance).  4883a. 
Lapwing,  3332d. 
La  Rabida  Convent.  1501b. 
Laramie,  Wye,  3333b. 
Laramie  plains.  5045a. 
Larceny,  3333c. 
Liirch,  3333d. 
I^rch  cone,  1529d. 
Larcom.  Lucy,  3334b. 
Lard.  .3334c. 
Laroflo,  Tex.,  333 4d. 
T^ares  and  penates.  3335a. 
LarKC-flowered  trillium,  5879d. 
Larpe  Intestine,  3024b. 
Larghetto,  4026a. 
Largo,  4026a. 
Largo  d'  Averno,  519b. 


Larlssa,  Greece.  5789d. 

Lark.  3336b. 

LarkJs    in     the     Cornfield,     The, 

6576b. 
Larkspur,  333 5d. 
Larksville.  Pa.,  3336a. 
Larva.  1023c.  3336b. 
Larval  butterfly.  3752b. 
Larva  of  mosquito,  3965d. 
Laryngitis,  3336c. 
Larynx,  3336d. 
La  Salle,  111.,  3338b. 
La  Salle,    Ren6   Robert   Caveller 

Sieur  de,  3337b. 
Lasalle,  Ferdinand,  3338c,  5424c. 
Lassa,  Tibet,  3398b. 
Lassen  Peak,  1068a. 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park. 

1068c,  4504d. 
L<ut  Judgment,  The.  3779d.  4451. 
Last  Supper,  4451 ;  6087b. 
Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  333 8d. 
Latent  energy,  5o39d. 
Latent  heat  of  steam,  5538c. 
Lateral  moraine,  2601d,  3945a. 
Lateral  surface.  1680c,  4826d. 
Lateran,  3339a. 
Lateran  obelisk,  4328c. 
Lath  and  plaster,  4700b. 
Lathe,  3339b. 

Lathrop,  Julia  CHifPord,  3339d. 
Latimer,  Hugh,  3340a. 
Latin  America,  5448b. 
Latin  cross,  1646b. 
Latin  Empire,  1032b. 
Latin  language,  3340c 
Latin  liturgy.  3466d. 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  3341d. 
Latins.  3342c. 
Latin     system    of    punctuation, 

4870c. 
Latitude,  3342a. 
Latitude     (factor     in     climate). 

1430d. 
Latitude.  Comparative,  6977b. 
Latium,  3342c. 
La  Trappe  monaster>%  5865c. 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  3342c. 
Latter  Day  Saints,  Reorganized 

Church    of    Jesus    Christ    of, 

3342d. 
La  Tuque,  Que.,  3343a. 
Laud,  Louis  Marie  Julien,  3505d. 
Laud,  William.  3343a. 
Laudanum,  3343b. 
Laughing  Cavalier.  4451. 
Laughing  gas,  4242a. 
Laughlin,        James       Laurence, 

3343c. 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  5709a. 
Laundry.  3343d. 
Laundry  soaps.  5424a. 
La  Union,        Central       America, 

5179c. 
Laura  de  Noves,  4610b. 
Laureate.  4719b. 
Laureate  of  the  South,  2734d. 
Laurel,  1301b,  3344b. 
Laurel,  Miss.,  3344c. 
Laurens.  Henry,  3345a. 
Laurentian        plateau,        3  096a, 

3345a. 
Laurentian  shield,  3345a. 
Laurentide  National  Park,  4890a. 
Laurentius,  285b. 
Laurier.      Sir      Wilfrid,      1127b, 

3346a. 
Laurlum.  Mich..  3347c. 
Lausanne.  Switzerland,  3347c. 
Laut,  Agnes  Christina,  3347d. 
Lauzon,  Que.,  3348b. 
Lava,  3348b. 
Laval-Montmorency.        Francois 

Zavier  de,  3349a. 
Laval  University.  3348d. 
Lavater.      Johann      K..      4661c, 

4658d. 
Lavender,  3349b. 
Law,  3349c. 

Law,  Andrew  Bonar.  3352b. 
Law.  John.  3352b.  3854a. 
Lawes,  Sir  John  Bennett,  5088b. 


Lawn  bowling,  871c. 

Lawn  tennis,  3352c. 

Law  of  equilibrium,  6265a. 

Law  of  Holiness,  4576b. 

Law  of  nations,  3019b. 

Law  of  proportion.  4843b. 

Lawrence,  Jajnes.  3353b. 

Lawrence,  Kan..  3358d. 

Lawrence,  Mass..  3354b. 

Lawrence,  SainL  2075a. 

Law  schools  in  Canada,  3350d. 

Law  schools  in  the  United  States. 

3350b. 
Laws  of  the  pendulum,  4559a. 
Laws     of     the     Twelve     Tables. 

5058b. 
Lawton,  Henry  Ware,  S354d. 
Laps    of   Ancient    Rome,    1219c 

2835b,  3550a. 
LazarefT,  Chosen.  1364  b. 
Lazarus,  3355a. 
Lazurite,  3330d. 
Lazy  bird,  161 8d. 
Leaching,  1411c. 
Leach's  petrel.  4610d. 
Leacock,  Stephen  Butler.  114Sb, 

3355b. 
Lead.  3355c. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light,  2896b.  4170c 
Lea4,  Sounding,  3356c. 
Lead,  S.  D.,  3356b. 
Lead  acetate,  3356d. 
Lead  glance.  2362a. 
Lead  pencil.  2575b,  4567c. 
Lead  poisoning,  8356d. 
Lead  tree.  3356a.  "^ 

Leaf  buds,  975d. 
Leaf  curl,  4539b. 
Leaf  insect,  3357a. 
Leaf  lard,  3334c. 
Leaf  lettuce,  339 Od. 
Leaf  rust,  301c. 
Leaf  si;)ot.  45 4 2d. 
League,  3357a. 
League  Island,  Pa..  4623d. 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  3857bi 
Leah,  4910b. 
Leaks,   Testing  for    (plumbing). 

4711b. 
Leamington,  Ont.,  3357c. 
Leander,  2783b. 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  468Sa. 
Leap  year,  335 7d.  6385b. 
Lease,  3358a,  5746d. 
Least  common  multiple,  SSSSb. 
Least  tern.  5761d. 
Leather.  837d,  3359b.  5963c 
Leatherback  turtle.  3360a,  5920t. 
Leather  carp,  1192d. 
Leather  cloth,  3359d. 
Leavenworth,  Kan..  3360b. 
Leaves,  3360d. 
Leaves  of  Grass.  6277b. 
Leaving  the  HUls,  4452. 
Lebanon,  Cedars  of,  1244d. 
Lebanon.  Mountains  of,  33$3d. 
Lebanon.  Pa..  3364b. 
Lebombo  Hills,  5863b. 
Le  Breton,  Lily.  5314c. 
Lecky,    William    Edward    Hart- 
pole.  3364c. 
LeClanch6  batterv.  19S2d. 
Leoompton    Constitution,    3210^ 

3364d. 
LeConte,  Joseph.  3365a. 
LeConte  pear,  4542c. 
Ledger,  812c. 
Ledochowski,    Father    Wlodimir. 

3144b. 
Ledum.  3288c. 
Lee.  Ann.  5331c. 
Lee.  Arthur,  4689a« 
Lee,  Charles.  3365a. 
Lee,  Henry,  3365b. 
Lee.  Jason.  4408d. 
Lee,      Richard      Henry.      17Si^ 

3365d. 
Lee.     Robert      Edward.     Sl«**- 

6147c.  6149d. 
Lee,  William,  3269c. 
Leech.  3369c. 
Leeds,  Eng..  3369d. 


Th«  letters  a.  b.  c.  d.  following  page  nombera  indicate  llrit»  aeeond,  tliird  or  fonxtli  qaaxtan  of  paft- 


Lea  Enfield  rifle 


6477 


Lima 


Lee  Enfield  rifle,  5017d. 

Leek,  3370a. 

Lee  Metford  rifle,  501 7d. 

Lee's     birthday,     Program     for, 

3369a. 
Lee's  home,  Richmond.  6097b. 
Lee's  resolution,  1735b. 
Leetle  Bateese,  1144b. 
Leeward  Islands,  3370b. 
Leffinerwell,  Bnsifirn,  5937d. 
Left  bower,  2088d. 
Legacy,  3370b. 
Legal  Interest  rates,  3012a. 
LeGallienne,  Richard,  3370c. 
Legal  tender,  3370d. 
Legate.  3371b. 
Legend.  3371b. 
Legend  of  coin,  4311c. 
Legendre,  Adrien  Marie,  3871c. 
Legends  of  the  spider,  5498c. 
Legerdemain,  1641c  3371d. 
Leghorn,  33 7 Id. 
Legion,  3372a. 
Legion  of  Honor,  3372c: 
Legislature.  337 2d. 
Legumes,  3380d. 
Leguminous  plants,  3373c. 
Lehl.  3951a. 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co., 

Canal.  1147a. 
Lehigh  River,  3373d. 
Leibnitz,       Gottfried       Wilhelm, 

Baron  von,  3373d. 
Leicester,  Eng.,  3374a. 
Leicester,    Robert    Dudley,    Earl 

of.  2012d,  3374b. 
Leighton,  Frederick,  Lord,  3374c. 
Leine  River.  2686d. 
Leipzig,  Battles  of.  3375b. 
Leipzig.  Germany.  3374d. 
Leipzig  Disputation,  3724b. 
Leise,  2717d. 
Leith,  Scotland,  3375c. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity. 3376d.  5525a. 
LeMans,  France,  3376c. 
Lemay.    L^n    Pamphile.    1142b, 

3376d. 
Lemberg.  Austria-Hungary, 

3377a. 
Lemieux,  Rodolphe.  3377b. 
Lemming,  3377c. 
LeMoine,    Sir   James    MacPher- 

son,  1142a,  3378a. 
Lemon,  3378a. 
Lemon  extract,  3378d. 
Lemon  guava,  2633d. 
LeMoulinets  (dance).  4883a. 
Lempa  River,  5179c. 
Lemur,  3379a. 
Lemur ian  zone,  6416a. 
Lena  River,  3379c. 
L'Enfant,  Pierre  Charles,  6194a. 
Length  of  states,  5973a. 
Lenlne,  Nicolai,  6165a. 
Lenni  Lenape,  1747c. 
Lenox,  James,  3379d. 
Lens,  2118b,  3379d. 
Lens  for  school  work,  4084d. 
Lent.  3380d. 
Lentil,  3380d. 
Lento.  4026a. 
Leo  (Popes),  3381b. 
Leo.  the  Lion.  3382b. 
Leofric.  Lord  of  Coventry,  2520b. 
Leominster,  Mass..  3382c. 
Leon,  Nicaragua.  3382d. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  6086d. 
I^eonardo  of  Pisa.  4291a. 
Leon    de    Los    Aldamas,     Mex., 

3382d. 
Leone,  Monte.  5151c. 
Leonldas,  3383a,  5787c 
Leontes  River.  3364a. 
Leopard,  3383b. 
Leopard  cat.  4336d. 
Leopold,  Alexandre  C6sar,  755d. 
Leopold  I.  88a.  3383c. 
Leopold  II,  1534b,  3383d. 
Lepanto,  Battle  of,  4691c,  5912b. 
Le  Pas.  4520a. 
Lepldoptera,  3384a. 


Lepidus,  Marcufl  Aemilius,  3384b. 

Leprosy,  3384b. 

Lepta,  1849c 

Lema,  Lake,  2884a. 

Lesage,  Alain  Ren4,  8385a. 

Lescarbot,  Marc,  3385b. 

Lea  Chevaux  de  Bois,  4883a. 

Lescot,  Pierre,  2543d. 

Le9  Miaerahlea,  2865b.  3385b. 

Les  Saintes  Island,  2630a. 

Lessee,  3358a. 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand,  Vicomte  de, 

3385d,  4474a. 
Lesser  Antilles,  284a. 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  156c. 
Lessing,       Gotthold       Ephraim, 

3386a. 
Lesson  in  Anatomy,  4452. 
Lesson  of  Silence  (game).  8922c. 
Lessons  in  music,  4021a. 
Lessor.  3358a,  5747a. 
Leszczynska,    Stanislaus,    6610a. 
Lethbridge,  Alta.,  3386c. 
Lethe.  3386d. 
Letter  lof  credit,  1629b. 
Letter  of  marque,  4829c. 
Letters.  338 6d. 
Letter  writing,  3387b. 
Lettish  language,  3390c. 
Letts,  3390b. 
Lettuce,  3390c. 
Leu  (coin),  1468c. 
Leucadia,  Ionian  Islands,  2743d. 
Leuctra,  Battle  of,  2607a.  2766b, 

6483d. 
Leutze,  Emanuel,  3391a. 
Levant,  3391b.  5908d. 
Levant  morocco,  3391b. 
Levee,  3391b. 
Level,  33 9 Id. 
Leven  River,  6311b. 
Lever,  3392a,  3714a. 
Lever,  Charles  James,  3393b. 
Leverrier,  Urblan  Jean,  4117c. 
Leviathan.  3393c. 
Leviathan  of  literature,  3393c. 
L6vls,  <^ue..  3393c. 
Levites.  3393d. 
Leviticus,  3394a. 
Lewes,  Battle  of,  3930c. 
Lewes,     George     Henry,     2011a, 

3394a. 
Lewes  Canal,  1147a. 
Lewes  River,  6404b. 
Lewis.  Meriwether,  3394b. 
Lewis,  William  B..  3261c. 
Lewis     and     Clark     expedition, 

3132a.  3394d. 
Lewis     and     Clark     exposition, 

3395c. 
Lewis  Carroll,  1826a. 
Lewis.  Nicola,  4148c. 
Lewiston,  Ida.,  3395c. 
Lewlston,  Me.,  3395d. 
Lewlstown,  Pa.,  3396b. 
Lew  Wallace,  6127d. 
Lexicon.  1793b. 
Lexington.  Battle  of.  3396b. 
Lexington.  Ky..  3396d. 
Leyden,  Holland,  3397b. 
Leyden  Jar,  1993a,  3397c. 
Lhasa.  Tibet,  3398b. 
Liability  of  the  maker  of  note, 

4292c. 
Llakhov  Island.  4182d. 
Liao-tung       peninsula,        1349d, 

5126c. 
LIbau,  Russia,  3398c. 
Libel,  3398c 
Liberal  party,  3398d. 
Liberal  party  in  Canada.  4736b. 
Liberal  Republican  party,  2670a, 

3S99a. 
Liberator,  The,  2395d. 
Liberia,  3399b. 
Liberlan  coffee,  1464c 
Liber  ian  hippopotamus,  2800a. 
Liberty     (Montessori     Method), 

9325a 
Liberty  Bell,  1736b.  3400d. 
Liberty  Bond  Issues,  6176b. 
Liberty  Cap,  3401b. 


Liberty  Enliahtening  the  World, 

1496c,  3400a. 
Liberty  motors,  €168d. 
Liberty  of  the  press,  4813d. 
Liberty  party,  3401c. 
Libra,  3402a. 
Libra  (coin),  1468c 
Librarlajiship    as    a    profession, 

8403d. 
Library,  3402a. 
Library  commissions,  3404c 
Library  of  Congress,  3406a. 
Library  of  the  Vatican,  6040c 
Libya  itallana,  6881d. 
Libyan  Desert,  6142d. 
License,  3406c 
Llchas,  2781a. 
Lichens,  3406a. 
Llcinian  law,  6068d. 
Lick,  James,  8407a. 
Lick  Observatory,   1066d,   3406c 
Licorice.  3407b. 
LIctors,  3407b. 
Liddell,  Alice.  1826a. 
Lieb,  Michael;  4006a. 
Llebfraumllch  (wine).  6360b. 
Liebig,  Justus,  Baron  von,  3407c. 
Liebknecht,  Karl,  6424d. 
Liechtenstein,  3408a. 
Liege,  2168c. 
L16ge,  Belgium,  3408b. 
Llegnitz,  Battle  of,  4724a. 
Lien,  3408d. 
Lies,  Father  of,  2142a. 
Lieutenant,  3408d. 
Lieutenant-colonel,  4929a. 
Lieutenant-commander,  3409a. 
Lieutenant-general,  4929a. 
Lieutenant-governor,  3409a. 
Life,  Length  of,  3419a. 
Life,  Span  of,  4761b. 
Lifeboat,  3421a. 
Life  buoy,  3421b. 
Life  estate,  2080d. 
Life  extension,  3409c. 
Life    insurance,     in    arithmetic, 

S007a. 
Life  policy  (insurance).  3006d. 
Life  preserver,  3421c. 
Life-saving     gun     and     rocket, 

3421c. 
Life-saving  service,  3419c 
Lift  bridge.  923b. 
Lift  pump,  4869b. 
Ligament.  3 42 Id. 
LIgan,  2221a. 
LIger  River,  3496c 
Light,  3422a,  4967a. 
Light,  Maude,  2920a. 
Light,  Reflection  of,  4967a. 
Light  cruiser,  4096c. 
LIghthall,  William  D.,  1143a. 
Lighthouse,  3426c 
Lighthouse  service,  S427d. 
Lighthouses,  Bureau  of,  1612c 
Lighting  circuits,  1991a. 
Lightning,  3427d. 
Lightning  bug.  2182b. 
Lightning  rod,  3430b. 
Light  of  the  moon.  3940b. 
Light  of  the  World,  4462. 
Light  ruby  silver,  6386b. 
Lightships.  3427c. 
Light  waves,  Length  of,  8423a. 
Light  wines,  6311c. 
Light  years.  442a. 
Lignite,  1443c. 
Liguest,    Pierre   Laclede,    3862b. 

6161a. 
LI  Hung  Clhang.  3430c 
Likeri.  Mount,  4611b. 
Lilac.  3431a. 
Lilac  bud.  976b. 
Liliuokalani,    Lydla    Kamekeha, 

3431a. 
Lille,  France.  3431b. 
Lille  lace.  3290b. 
Lily.  3431c 
Lily  bulb,  989d. 
Lily  family,  866d. 
Lily  of  the  valley,  8481d. 
Lima,  O.,  3433b. 


The  letters  a,  b,  e,  d,  following  page  nnmbtrs  Indicate  flrit»  leeond,  third  or  fourth  qoarters  of  page. 


Uoyd-Gcorse.  DktM.  244fe. 

Uorda,  J4TII». 

JnBB  TcMiiK  MBTa.         LlolUUco.  Ifaant,  lUld. 


I^bLollr  pine. 


T^ie.  ^ZScL  JI4Se.    Lobwor 


Ureracim"  for  cailtlrBn.  lilUu 
LtUuijm.  It44tl. 


Irfnnnln.  M.  JfWH.  ^ 


Util*  Dipiwr.  *3"L 
.    £.inl«  Corrif.  L719d. 
Lucte  I^itefe  ffffni.  J. 


rjTi'v.m     »wium.,.„     _,._ .., 

1*1^..  Little  Fails.  X  T_  34«5d. 

lAnfnW  Mm,  il41&.  "tJtOe  Fithsr,"-  t-auh. 

~     K  birthday.  Procram  for.    Little  Fiahie  a 


aprlnsOdd.    Uni«  esypt.  : 


a  Hi', 

lAnf.  Jmny.  IttM. 

Mnliuy,  ''mt  ,  IMla.  Utcle  Ulquelon  Island.  ia3>b. 

|jnd»*y,   (Mnjamln   Barr,  lllid.    /.title  JTUi  JTm^m.  j]' ' 
"  ""■  Llltle  neck  ciams.  "  ■■" 


Luca]  anotlietlcB.  SSSa. 

L«sl      Bovemioeat      In      Grtal 
Britain.  liSSa. 

LdcaJ  Bovcmmmt  In  the  United 
States.  5»7Sd. 

LucMl  option.  31  Tic 

Local  taxailon,  5 ilia. 

Loch.  mta. 

Lochias  ar,  HTld. 

Lock.  St74a. 

Lock        (enclneerlns).        IltS^ 
I.  lllCd. 

LAcke.  DaTld  Ross.  34T4c. 
II«d.  IjKkF.  John,  liT4c  41Wb.  SUM. 

Lockrd  Boa,  The,  4aS0a. 

LdckhAvpn.  Pa_.  ilTSa. 
e  Comer.    Lockjaw.  I(75tL 

Lode  Katrine.  3315<I. 

Lockport.  N.  Y.,  J4T5d. 

Lockwood.    Belva    Ann    Bennclt, 
TOfL  347ta. 

Lockout.  559;d. 

Lock  itttch.  5II8d. 

Loco-foco.  It7«b. 

■.  347fic.  4910a. 


413}c.    Little  gnblet  nmahrrioni. 

Little   llanltoalm    '"' 

Little  Jfatck  Girt. 
Utcle  Ulquelr      ' 


atalt.  MTSa. 


lAnm 


(»lr.« '»r  "frmar'sll'in,  lozc. 
I.ln**  In  lb*  haniL  44il4d. 
l,lr.K,  tlf.t'-. 
lAtiK.  I'MiT  rr'^rlk.  Jl.lta, 

I'mXiwihik'kM'.  t'hX'-. 


-LKUc  Old  Ladr  of 

UtUe  Partiament.  3>0d. 
Little  pickerel.  4t(lb. 
Utile  red  iplden.  ISCCc. 
"Little  Rhodr."  49»>b. 
Little  Rock.  Ark..  34«Ca. 
Little  Russians.  5113c.  SlJab. 

Jttle  slam  (In  canto).  tttA. 

Jtile  Sunda  Islands.  SCTa. 

Jttle  talent.  sfSSb. 
"e  torch.  (SSSA 
•ral  flshe*.  CllCb. 


K'l. 


Mr ^. ..,«.„  .n...^. 

Llnx,  Xrintrla,  tt!,ta. 
Llnn.Mtta. 

Lton,  Tha  iMtronofnr), 
poneouchanl.  117M, 
Pon  ili>mun(,  1T7><I. 
Ki<«  of  Imhth;  IS3«c,  5«6«d. 
"Lion  of  the  Nc.cih."  67»Ja. 
,lon  pnnnnt. ' 


LIuIprand.  Klne.  348' 
Jve-forever.  JgSId. 


132Sc. 


,   _    _  Loco  irevd.  3t80b.' 

Island.   3«13d.    Locrla.  llSa. 

-      Uicust.  ll»:a.34Sla. 

IXKle.  COtSb. 

Loders  gaielle.  J410«, 

LAdeatone.  JaSSb. 

Lodge.  Henry  Cahot.  J48*b, 

Lodge  of  Perfection.  3l81h. 

Loda.  Poland,  348:b. 

Loe.  Thomas.  4EG£b. 

Loeb.  Jacquea.  S4g!c. 

Loess.  ISSSa.  34S3a. 

Lofoten  Islands.  34B3b.  4!ggd. 

LoK.  SlSSc. 

Logan.  John  Alexander.  34SId. 

L^gan.  Mount.  34S4b.  SISOa. 

Logan.  Stephen  T.,  3439b. 

Logan.  Utah.  34S4c. 

Loganbenr.  34g4d. 

Logansporf,  Ind..  S4SSa. 

LogarlthmB.  348Sb. 

Log  book.  34S3d. 

Log-cabin    and    hard-elder   cam- 
paign. 27D5b, 

Loggerhead  shrike,  63C4d. 

I^BKla.  I4g5d 
igfc.  34SEa. 


3<eTa. 


',  33a:b. 


HTnA 


ig  13BS, 

■.  clrrhoBis  of  the.  lS90c.  „„ 

-    fungus    muBhrootn.    4014d  Log  raft.  SESSa. 

LIverleat.  2775c.  Logwood.  34g6a. 

Llvermore,     Mary    Ashlon    Rice,  LohengrlD.  34SGb. 

3467c.  Loire  River.  348Sc. 

Liverpool.  Eng.,  34STd.  Lok,  34g6d. 

Liverpool.  N.  S..  346Sb.  Lokl.  4044c. 

Liverpool  *  Manchester  Railway,  Loma  Tina,  Sfltia. 

""-■  '  -  —  ■——■  plum.  4711 


>}ndon.  Eng..  34SSa. 
.^ndon.  Jack,  3492c. 
London.  Ont..  348Tc^ 


0  estacado,  4172b. 


Long.  John  L\ither.  )49ta. 
Long  Beach.    Cal.,    S491b,  3(0lli- 
Long  Branch,  N.  J..  |49tG. 


i,  followtnf  pa|«  nnmbcii  Indicate  BrH,  Hcond,  third  or  tonrtt 


Long  division 


6479 


MufHiHMir 


Lon?  division,  1819b. 
Long-eared  sunflsh.  5629c. 
Liongevity,  3419a. 
Longfellow,    Henry    Wadsworth, 

3494a. 
Longfellow    birthday    programs, 

3497a. 
Longfellow    Memorial    at    Cam- 
bridge, 3496b. 
Longlmus,  6410d. 
Long  Island,  3497d. 
Long  Island  Sound,  3498a. 
Longitude.  3498c. 
Longitude  and  time.  3499a. 
Longitudinal  valleys.  6022c. 
Long-leaf  pine.  4677c. 
Longman,  Mary  Evelyn,  4474b. 
Long  Narrows,  1692b. 
Long  Parliament.    1643c,   3500a. 
Long  primer  type,  593 Od. 
Long  session  or  Congress,  1538c. 
Long's  Peak.  867a. 
Long  splice.  5503d. 
Long  stair  (Montessori  Method), 

3919c. 
Longstreet,  James,  3500c. 
Long  sword,  5666a. 
Long-tailed  weasel.  622^d. 
Long  ton,  5833d. 
"Long"  transactions,  787c. 
Longueuil,  Que.,  3500d. 
Long  Walls.   454a,   4555b.  4682d. 
Long  whist,  6269c. 
Loo-Choo,  Archipelago,  3500d. 
Lookout  Mountain,  3501a,  5751c. 
Loom,  Modern,  6233d. 
Loon,  1811c. 
Looper,  3710c. 

Loose  constructionists,  5 98 Id. 
Loosestrife,  3547a. 
Lop-eared  rabbit,  4907a. 
Lope  de  Vega,  6042a. 
Lopevi,  Island  of,  4161c. 
Lopez.  F.  Solano,  4488a. 
Lopez,  Narciso,  1660d. 
Loquat,  3501b. 
Lorain,  O.,  3501c. 
Lord.  1876c. 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  1266d. 
Lord  Mayor,  3707a. 
Lord  Protector,  1642d. 
Lords.  House  of.  4508c. 
Lord's  Prayer.  3 50 Id. 
Lord's  Supper.  2089a,  4522b. 
Lorelei,  3502b.  4994b. 
'  Lorikeet,  4513d. 
Lorimer,  George  Horace,   3502c. 
Loris.  3502c. 
Lorraine.  213d. 
Lory.  3502d,  4513d. 
i  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  3503a. 
'  Los  Angeles  aqueduct,  308a. 
Lossing,  Benson  John,  3505c. 
Lost  Chord,  A,  4831c. 
Lost  Pleiad,  The.  5388a. 
"Lost  Provinces,^'  213d. 
Lotbiniere,    Sir    Henri    Joly    de, 

940a. 
Loti,  Pierre.  3505d. 
Lotophagi    3506d. 
Lottery.  3505d. 
Lotus.  3506a. 
"Lotus  City,"  4525d. 
Lotus-eaters.  The.  3506d. 
Loubet.  Emile.  2305c.  3507a.'' 
Lou  Dillon.  4908d. 
Loughs.  3046a. 
Louis  I.  the  Pious.  3511a. 
Louis   IX,    XI,   XII.   XIII,   XIV, 

XV,       XVI,       XVII.       XVIII 

(France).  3507b. 
Louisa,       Auguste      Wilhelmlne 

Amalie,  3511b. 
Louisburg,  N.  S..  3511b. 
Louisburg.  Sieges  of,  3511c. 
Louise.  Lake,  351  Id. 
Louise     Alberta,     Marquise     of 

Lome,  161b. 
Louisiana,  1459b.  3512a. 
Louisiana  Purchase.  3521a. 
Louisiana   Purchase   Exposition, 

3521d. 


Louisiana  State  University  and 

Agricultural    and    Mechanical 

College,  3522a. 
Louis  Philippe,  3522c,  4067b. 
Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  4414c. 
Louis  the  German,  3522d. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  3523a. 
Louisville   and    Portland    Canal, 

1147a. 
Lourenco    Marques,    P.    E.    A., 

1742d,  4785b.' 
Louse,  3524b. 
Louvain,  Belgium,  352 4d. 
L'Ouverture  Toussaint,  5850a. 
Louvre,  Palace  of  the,  3525b. 
Lovchen.  Mount,  3912b. 
Love  and  Death.  4452. 
Love  apple,  5832b. 
Lovejoy,     Elijah,     216b.     4639b, 

6029b. 
Lovely     Lane     Meeting     House, 

3756d. 
Loveman,  Robert,  233c,  3525d. 
Low,  Seth,  3526a. 
Low  Church  party,  1375b. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  3526b. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  3526d. 
Lowell.  Mass.,  3528b. 
Lowell  of  the  South,  475c. 
Lower  barbarism,  1399d. 
Lower  Brule  River  Reservation, 

5463b. 
Lower  California,  1070b. 
Lower     Canada,     1123a,     4386c, 

4887a.  5940d. 
Lower       Carboniferous       stage, 

2440c. 
Lower  case  type,  4823c. 
Lower  civilization,  1400c. 
Lower   Cretaceous   stage,   2441b. 
Lower  course  of  a  river,  6025b. 
Lower  Egypt,  1966c. 
Lower  Palatinate,  4457c. 
Lower  savagery,  1398b. 
Lower  Silurian  Period,  440 Id. 
Lower  Town,  4894d. 
Lower  Yellowstone  Falls,  3904d. 
Lower  Yellowstone  project,  3905d. 
Lower  Yukon  District,  6404d. 
Lowest  temperature,  4726d. 
Low  German,  4703c. 
Low  German  Bible,  4703d. 
Low-head  water  power,  6219a. 
Low  license.  3405d. 
Low  mass,  3682a. 
Low  relief,  617c. 
Low  Saxon,  4703c. 
Low  tide,  5808b. 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  231 8d. 
Loyola,  Saint  Ignatius  of,  3529a. 
Lozenge  tools,  6351c. 
Lubeck,  Germany,  2687a,  3529c. 
Lubeck,  Peace  of,  5792a. 
Lubeck,  Principality  of,  4367c. 
Lucayos  Islands,  543a. 
Lucca,  3530a. 
Lucerne  (plant),  179d. 
Lucerne,  Lake  of,  3530b. 
Lucerne,  Switzerland,  3520b. 
Lu-Chu,  Archipelago,  3500d. 
Lucifer,  3530c,  6054a. 
Lucin  Cutoff,  2599a. 
Lucknow,  India,  2716a.  3530d. 
Lucretia,  3531a. 
Lucretius,  Titus  Carus.  3531a. 
Lucy,  Sir  Thomas,  5333a. 
Ludington.  Mich.,  3531b. 
Ludwigshafen,   Germany,    3531c. 
Lugano.  Lake  of,  353 Id. 
Lugbait,  3473c. 
Luggers.  2786d. 
Lugworm.  3473c. 
Luke,  Gospel  of.  2541c. 
Luke,  Saint,  3 53 Id. 
"Luke  Sharp,"  599a. 
Lukuga  River,  5697b. 
Lulea,  Lapland,  3332a. 
Lullaby  of  the  Iroquois »  3163b. 
Lully,  Jean  Baptiste,  4389c. 
Lumbago,  3532a,  4993b. 
Lumbar  vertebrae,  5398d. 
LumtcA,  3532a. 


Lumbering  and  wood  products  in 

the  United  States,  5962c. 
Lumtier  waste,  3533b. 
Lumi^re  process  ( photography y, 

4651a. 
Luminous  paint,  4447c. 
Lumpfish.  3535b. 
Lump  jaw,  3535c. 
Lumpsucker.  3535b. 
Lumpy  jaw,  3535c 
Luna,  353 5d. 
Lunacy,  3535d. 
Lunar     daustlc,     1240a,     3536a. 

5386a. 
Lunar  month,  3931b. 
Lunatic,  3535d. 

Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of,  3536b. 
Lunenburg,  N.  S.,  3536c. 
Lung-books,  313d. 
Lung  capacity,  913a. 
Lungly  Island,  3839b. 
Lungs,  3536c. 
Lung  tuberculosis,  5895d. 
Lungwort,  353 7d. 
Lunula  (physiology),  4066c.  ' 
Lupercalia,  3538a. 
Lupine,  3538b. 
Lupulin,  2833c. 
Lupus,  3538b. 

Luray  Caverns,  124 Id,  3538c. 
Lusitania.  5356d,  6172a. 
Lustracellulose,  1248a. 
Lute,  3538c. 
Lutecium,  1294d. 
Lutetia  (Paris),  4498c. 
Luther,     Martin,     338  Id,     3538d, 

3724a,  4958a. 
Lutherans,  3540c. 
Lutter,  Battle  of.  5813c 
Lutzen,  Battle  of,  2643d,  3541a. 

5892b. 
Luxemburg.  3541b. 
Luxemburg.   House  of,  791a. 
Luxor  obelisks,  4328b. 
Luzon,  3542d. 

Lvoff,  Prince  George  E.,  5123a. 
Lyceum,  3542d. 
Lycurgus,  3542d. 
Lydia,  3543a,  4653a. 
Lye  (antidote),  282a,  1240a. 
Lyell.  Sir  Charles,  3543b. 
Lymph.  3543c. 
Lymphatic  glands,  3543d.  . 
Lymphatic  system,  3543c. 
Lynch,  Charles,  3544b. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  3543d. 
Lynch  law,  3544b. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  3544c. 
Ljrnx,  3545a. 

Lyon,  Mary,  3545b.  r 

Lyons.  France,  3545c.  ■:-: 

Lyre.  3545d.  '^ 

Lyre  bird,  3546b. 
Lyrical  Ballads,  6357d. 
Lyric  poetry,  3546b. 
Lysander,  3547a. 
Lysias.  4529d. 
Lysimachia,  3547a. 
Lyslmachus,  4880b. 
Lysippus,  3547c. 
Lyte,  Henry  Francis,  2895c. 
Lytton,  Edward  Robert  Bulwer, 

3547c. 
Lytton,    Edward    George.    Earl 

Lytton-Bulwer,  996d. 


M 


M,  3548a. 

Maalzel,  Johann,  3761a. 
Maartens,  Maarten.  3548a. 
Mabie.  Hamilton  Wright,  8648b. 
Mac.  1406b. 
Macadam.  5029b. 
MacAdam,  John  L.,  5029b. 
McAdoo,  William  G.,  2861c. 
McAlester,  Okla..  3548d. 
MacAlpin,  Kenneth,  5261b. 
Macaroni.  3549a. 
Macassar,    Dutch    West    Indies, 
5875b. 


Thfl^  letters  t,  b,  c,  d,  following  page  numbers  indicate  llrit»  second,  third  or  fourth  onarten  of  page. 


Macaulay,    Thomas    Bablnxton,    ) 


35T0c,  ET04<]. 
Mackintosh,  60»gc.  B220s 
Hacklntoah.  Capta.' 


Macnetlmi,  3GS4a. 

., , Magnetism  of  earth,  1S04C. 

iuucDeiii,  annuu.  jiiii(;iu.rEn,  iildi  8223c.  UasnetUlD  Of  Iron.  30Ela. 

McBrlde,     Sir     Richard,     940%    Macleod.  Alta.,  SGIEa.  Macnetlte.  )G9ec 

"'"'  MacMahon,  Maria  Edme  Patrice   Hasneto-electrlc  machine.  S59Sil. 


Maccabees,  3651c. 

Maccabees  of  the  World.  Knlshts 

i       of,  SGGld. 

McCardle.  Eliza,  SlGSa. 

McCarthy.  Justin.  36Eld. 

McCIellan.        George       Biinton, 
,      36eZb. 
■■  McClelland.  Kobert,  4eEeb. 

McClure,  Sir  Ro^  —    "■""- 
I  McClure.   Samut 
,  McClure.  Wllliai-,   

MoCormaek.  John.  3S6!d. 

McCormick.  Cyrua  Hall.  3563a. 

McCutcheon,  Qeorge  Barr,  SB53c. 

McCutcheon.  John  Tinner    "°'- 
I       3553d. 

McDermott,  Lake,  ZB03a. 
!  Macdonald,  George,  3G5ta. 
I  Macdonald,  Sir  Hugh 
I       3B54B. 

[  Macdonald,      Jamea      Ale 
'        35G4b. 
I  Macdonald.  Sir  John  Alexander, 
llZGd,  3EE4d. 

Macdonald.        John       Sand  field. 
'        35GEC. 

Macdonald.  Sir  William 

Christopher,  3657a. 

Macdonough,  Thomas.  4T04c. 

McDougall.        "■■■" —  ■•"'- 

3S6Ta,  4»G4d. 

HacTtowell,    Edward    Alexander, 
3  56  7c 

McDowell.  Irwin.  356  6d. 

MacDowell.  Patrick.  6278d. 

Mace  (spice),  355Sb. 

Hace  (staff),  35B8a. 

Mace,  Jem,  483Dc. 

Macedonia.  477d,  35E8l>. 

Macedonian  foot,  2Z5Za. 

Macedonian  phalanx.  4a28b. 

McGee.    Thomaa    D'Arcy,    11433. 
3eG9a. 

McGlll.  James,  3559c. 

McOlll    College    and    University. 
3569c 

McOilllvray,  Alexander.  3560a. 

MacKregor.  Donald.  603Sb. 


Maurice  de,  357Bb. 
McMaster.  John  Bach.  S5TGc 
McMaster.  Wllllani.  3575c. 
McMlcken.  Charles.  1383b. 
MacMonnlOB,  Frederick,  367Bd. 
>ugh.  Dermod,  3060c 


211Sd. 

Macular  leprosy,  3384c. 
"-' 3S77b. 


Magnifying  glass,  1791b. 
Magnitude,  359Ea.  G523d. 
Magnolia,  facing  2224,  SSSEa. 
Magog,  Que.,  3694c. 


Mahan,  Alfred  Thayer,  S&STb. 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  I697d. 
Maharajah,  f949d.  4926c. 


Madagascar, 


I,  38T6C. 


'Madame  Deficit." 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  4748b. 
Madame  de  Staer  5619b. 
Madame      Le  Brun      and      Her 

Daughter,  44B2. 
Madame  Recamitr.  4452. 
"Madame  Veto,"  36Blb. 
Anthony''  Wayne.  S22Td. 


Madeira  Rive 


Madison.  Jam< 


Mahdl,  i697d. 

Mahlcan  IndlanB,  d 

HahlDud  II,  3698a. 

Mahmudleh  Canal,  17gc. 

Mahmud  Shevket   Paaha,   SSTSa. 

Mahogany,  3B9gb. 

Mahrattaa,  359Bd. 

Mala,  4707a. 

Maiden  blush  apple.  Z9Td. 

Maidenhair,  35BSa. 

Maidenhair  tree.  2495b. 

Maiden  Rock,  E336c. 

Maid  of  Orleans.  SlEZd. 

Maid  of  SaragoBsa,  6Z0Gd. 

Malkal  Range^  411Sb. 


rch  of,'  449Ta.  Mail  matter.  Classes  of,  47BTB. 

Isco.  3679a,  3772b.    Mall-order  houses,  BSa, 


delio  Scoio   1586d. 

Modonno     of     the     Bvrgomai 

af«3/er,  3587b.  4462. 
Madonna    of    Ihs    CTiotr,    36 


erogo.  532ia. 

alneprlng,  6212b. 

-'-* .  Francoise  d'Aubigne. 


I    o/    Ihe    Grand    Dake,    Malpo.  Mount,  5 


1,  NlccolS,  3660c. 


Machine  gun.  36e2b. 


Machpelah.  Cave  of.  276Sd. 
MachuPlcchu.  29a7a. 
Madejowlce.  Battle  of.  3277c. 
"cintyre.  Mount,  B4a. 


3587a. 
Jfodonna  of  the  Rocka,  358ed. 
Madras   (province),  S04a.  36S7d. 
Madras.  India  (city),  3E81c 
Madrepore  coral,  1677b. 
Madrid.  Spain,  IGSSh. 
Madrigal,  4020a. 
Madrona.  317b. 
Maecenas,  2S36a,  6oeia. 
Maelstrom,  3588d.  626Bb. 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  368Sb. 
Mafia.  35S9b. 
Mafro.  Bight  of,  2S37c. 
Magalh&es.  Fernfto  de.  3590c 
Magazine,  SBSBc. 
Magazine,  Mount,  364b. 
,    Magdalen,  Mary,  a677b. 
Magdalena  River,  3590a. 
Magdalen  Islands,  s'""^ 


^  Paul  de  Chomedey, 
>,  Que..  IBOSc 


Magdalen  Towi 


.  2036a 


Madge  burg.  Germany,  36900. 

Magellan, Terdlnand,  359l)c 
,    Magellan.  Strait  of,  3690d. 

Magere  Island,  4269c 
.    Magglore.  Lake.  3691a. 

Maggot,  333SC. 
.    Magi.  3591a. 

Mnglc.  3591b. 

MRgloln "••- 


a  Chat 


I,  3693a.  316 


1.  3S93d. 
im.  3593d. 


Mag 

Mognei  and  magnetism.  3694a. 
,    Magnetic  attraction.  4«9d. 

Magnetic  declination.  3E9Bb. 

Mafmetlc  detector.  0322c 

Magnetic  equator,  2067a. 

Magnetic  Held,  35»Ea. 
.    Mnenetlc  Induction.  3S96a. 

Magnetic  Iron  ore,  359Bc;-  - 


3«08d. 
Maisonneu' 
Maize,  1B8'.  .. 
MBlie  thief.  1S49<U 
Malesty,  3609a. 
Majolica.  3«0Bb. 
Major.  3609c,  4929a. 
Majorca  Island,  SSOSd. 
Major-general,  3a09c,  4939a. 
Major  planets,  40963. 
Major  premise.  4946a. 
Major  scale.  40Z<a. 
Makaw  Indians,  3G09d. 
Maker  of  a  note.  4292b. 
"Maker  of  Scotland."  52614 
Makkah  Indians.  3G09d. 
Makushln,  Mount.  G937d. 
Malabar  Itch.  30S7a. 
■      ca,  jeioa,  &S84a. 

ca.  Strait  of.  SSlOb. 

hi.  36iOb. 

M,  Book  of.  3010b. 

hlte.  36iOc.  S817d. 

etta,  Mont.  487»c. 
laga,  S|>atn  (city).  seiOc 


lasplna  glacier,  SSllc 

ArchTpelago.  JBlld. 
..-.  Peninsula,  S61Ia. 
lay  rac«,  4909c. 


a.  b,  e.  d.  followtng  pigs  tnunbais  indicate  Out,  i 


lOon^MUfd  or  fM 


f  ottrth  qturtars  of  pafs. 


Halayata 

tblaysla.  colored  map,  lacing 

43  JS. 
Maiden.  Mara..  SElZc. 
UaLdlve  Islands,  3«12c. 
UiildonadOj  UnisuH}-.  eoOGa. 
Mallbran,  Maria  Pellclta.  ISSZb. 
Malice,  S&nd. 
Malice  prepense,  363«d. 
Malignant  tumor.  6900a. 
Mallsne  Lake,  4&0Bc. 
Mallgne  River,  46UBc. 
Mallnea.  Belgium,  3fil3a. 
Malla,  31Sq. 
Mall.  The  (WashlnKton,  D.  a). 

Mallard  duck,  (aclog  1872,  l871c. 
Malleablllly.  3613b. 
Mullein.  ZGOSc. 
Malleus,  lS98d,  18991). 
UallophBEa.  3001a. 
Mallore.  gir  TtioniaB.  3ei4a. 
Mallory,  Sleplien  Rusaell.  SGlSb. 
Mallow,  3K13C. 
Malmalaon.  3 17  Be. 
MalmO,  Sweden.  aSHa. 
Malorv.  Sir  Thomas,  3«14a. 
Malt.  ^ei4b. 
Malta.  Island  of,  SSlle. 
Malta,  Knights  or.  361Sa. 
Malta  terrier.  S7eta. 
Maltose  cat.  IZUlh. 
Maltese  cross.  lS4Ea. 
Maltese  point.  3!B0a. 
Maltine.  9iec. 
Walt  vTneBar.  8087d. 
MaltnhlHky.  6ZGSc. 
Malvern  Hin,  Battle  or,  SSlSa. 
Mamelukes.  3SlEb. 
Mammals.  361  Be. 
Mammal  study,  40B7d. 
Mammary  vein.  31Sla. 
Mammoth,  36lBa, 
Mammoth  Cave.  772c.  36Hc. 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  OSSSd. 
Mammoth  Paint  Pais,  B391C. 
Man,  361TC. 
Han.  Isle  of.  SSISa. 
Man,  Mythsexc'   ' 
Ing  of.  4043b. 


ManellaiM,  Tbe 


imml  ot  prisons.  48STd. 


Maflana.  3T6Ba. 


Manasseh,  3l7Ba. 


of  Pethulla,  318 


Mancheslsr,  N.  H..  SBSOa. 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  3«19d, 

MancJiMter  Tnlty,  4311b. 
Manchuria.  SBlOc. 
Manchus.  13498, 
Mandalay.  India,  3621b. 
Mandamus.  3621c 
Mandan  Indians,  36!ld. 
Mandarin.  3621  d. 
Mandarin  orange,  4394b. 
Mandatory  Injunction.  2J94d. 
Uandevllle,  Sir  John  de.  3622a. 
Mandlngo.  3623b. 
Mandolfn,  3622b. 
Mandrake,  3622c,  3T05a. 
Mandrill.  36  23a. 
Man-eatlnc  tiger.  BSlOc. 
'   Manet,  Bdouard.  2S36d. 
Manganese,  S623b. 
Manganese  bronxe^  »BOh.__ 


Mangue  Canal.  E022C. 
Manpim.  Willie  P..  60284 
Manhattan  bridge.  92Za. 
Manhattan  Island,  3B34c. 


Manila  Bay.  Battle  ot,  g636c. 
Munlla  hemp,  S62Bb.  S078d. 
Manila  paper.  44;    ~ 

■-  -■lemooi 

Mich.,  ; 

3626a. 

Manitoba,  University  of.  3630b. 
Manitoba  Agricultural    College, 

363ad. 
Manitoba  Lake.  3633b. 
ManltDu,  3G33b. 

ManltouUn' Is  lamia.  3e33c. 
Manitowoc.  Wis..  3633d. 
MankaCo,  Minn.,  3634a. 
Manllus.  258Gd,  S069a. 
Mann,  Horace,  3634c, 
Manna,  340Sc  3E3Ba. 
Monnerlng.  Mary.  3635b. 
Mannheim.  Germany.  3635i 
Manning,  Henry  Edward. 
Mannllcher  rllle.  Eai7d, 


MardiGra«.  3E49b. 


Marengo.  Battle  of,  364S 


Margins  of  leaves.  3361b, 

Marguerite,  16R0c. 

n3:>rl:i  Chrlsllna.  182d,  364Sd. 

Murla  Gatanle  Island.  2630a. 

Maria  Louisa,  36E0a. 

Maria    Theresa,    Z6g7c.    36B0b, 

BSlOh. 
Marlchal  de  France,  3e$3d. 
Marie        Antoinette,        Joeephe 
^  2336a,  3660d. 


Manta.  4486a. 


Stales.  E961c. 
Manures.  36383. 
Manuscripts.  3633c. 


Manzanllln.  63Blb. 
Maori.  364Dd,  4218b. 

Maple.  364'2b. 

Maple  Creek,  Siisk.,  3643b. 

Maple  Creek  Antelope  Keserve, 

Maple  Leaf.  The.  3644a, 
Ifnple  Leaf  Forever,  The,  S613C. 
Maple  sugar,  G616a. 
Map-maklnB  In  school,  1426b. 
Marabou,  36446. 
Marabou  feathers,  G6d. 
Marocalbo,  Lake,  eoJSc. 
Maracalbo.  Venezuela,  3644b. 
Maracas  Falls.  S880b. 
Marajo  Island.  364' 


Marcellus,  Claudius,  4337d. 

Marcelltis.  Marcus.  433Td. 

March,  364aa. 

"Marches."  Welsh,  612Bc. 

March  hare.  2689d. 

MtirconI,  Gugllelmo,  3848c.  632Ed. 

Marco  Polo.  1227d,  1348a,  4744b. 

Marcos  de  Nlia,  380c. 

Marcus  Antonlus.  387a. 

Marciis  AiireMus,  4T8e, 

Marcus      Fablua      Quint  lllanus, 

Marcus  Porclus,  123Ih. 


Marine  glue.  ^ElSb. 
Marine  oils,  43G7b. 

Mariner's  chart,  ISSSa. 
Mariner's  compasB,  lB20d. 
Mariner's  stars.  SB29b. 
Marine  soap,  14B7d. 
Marinette.  Wis.,  3662?. 
Marlon.  Francis.  36E8B. 
Marion,  Ind,,  36B3b. 
Marion.  O..  36S3c. 
Marlotle's  law.  876a. 
Mariposa  grove,  B309d. 
Maritime      Provinces.       1100a, 

4S9fla. 
Marius.  CaiUB.  1379h.  3flS3d. 
Mark  (coin).  36S(b. 


aSTo.      1417b, 


Marksmanship.  36E4d. 
Mark  Twain.  141Se. 
Marl,  36BSa 


t.  Sea  of.  3GS7h. 


36E8a.  4606d. 


Marque  and  reprlsa'   Letters  of, 
36G8b. 

MiinnH-,  E-^Sr-, 

Marquesas  Islands,  3SE8c. 
Marquette.  J.'\cques,  36G8d. 
Marquette,  Mich..  3659b. 
Marquis,  IE76c.  36B»c.  4BE0b. 
Marquis   of   Queensbcrry   rules, 


Marriage.  3eB9d. 
JIfarrfane    at     Cana    t 


Manila,  P.  I.,  3624c. 


Marryat,  Frederick.  3661a. 
M.irs  (aslronomy).  36«ld,  leSGc. 
L..  1403d,  4666b,    Mars  Imythology).  3661b. 
SInrsHllalte,  The,  36624 


Tbs  IMMn  a,  b,  e,  d,  tnllowlnf  pag*  iuudIisti  Indicate  Aiit,  ucand,  tUid  or  faartb  qnaiun  ot  ptc*> 


Haneillea 

Marselllea.  France,  3663b. 

Marshal,  3e63d. 

Marsh  bird 'a- foot,  GBTSa. 

Marshall,  John.  3401a,  3fiS4a. 

Marshall,  Tex.,  36«5b. 

Marshull.  Thomas  Rlley,  3Sfild. 

Marshal  I  town.  la.,  3fi6Sb. 

Marsh -arum.  1072b. 

Uarthei  of  Glunn,  3328c. 

Marsh  hawk.  272jd.  3UM. 

Mare  Hill.  366Ed. 

Marsh  mallow,  3Se6a. 

Marsh  marigold,   iei9d,  tadiiK 

Mursh  rosemury.  Eot3a. 
Maraton  Moor.  3666b. 
Marauplala,  486d.  36fiGb. 
Marten.  36B6c. 
Marthas  Vineyard.  3«STa. 
Martial,  2063d.  36B7b. 

Martlgny.  Switzerland,  61463. 
Martin,  3Sind. 
Martin  V,  17678. 
Marlin  ChuxieteioU,  2922c. 
Martlne.  James  K.,  6303b. 
Martingale,  26Bld. 
Martinique  Island,  3668b. 
Martlnsburg.  W.  Va.,  36681), 
Martin's  Ferry,  O.,  366Bc. 
Martyr,  36683. 
Marvel  of  Peru.  a279b. 
"MarvelOQB  Crystal  Hills."  627*c 
Man,  IHelnrich]  Karl.  3869a. 
Mary.     Queen     at     Scots.     886a, 

2013a,  3677b. 
Mary,  The  Virgin,  3669d. 
Mary  I,  11  (BnRland),  3663b. 
Uani  Barton,  Uoic 
Maryland.  5G2c.  36708,  42Sla. 
Mary  Magiial "•■'■"• 


nl^kes.  279gb,  glESb. 


Matador.  994a. 
Matatizas,  Cuba,  3694a. 
Matanzaa  River,  G144d. 
M:itfi.iiedla  River.  4979a. 
1,  Egypt.  276Sa. 
'-oarils,  3534c. 

Antidote     for     polion 

from.  2SZa. 
Match  play  (golf),  2G31a. 
Mat«.  369GC. 
Mate  (o(  vessel).  aS9&c. 
Materialism.  369Sd, 
Materials  for  nature  study,  40S6C. 
Materia  medlca.  3696a. 
Mathematical  geography.  Z424d. 
Mathematical  symbols.  EE68d. 
Mathematics.  36g6&. 
Mathematica  of  taxes.  6714a. 
Mather,  Cotton.  3e9Sa. 
Mather,  Increase,  3fi97d. 
Matilda,  Queen,  6E46d. 
Matilya  poppy,  4760d. 
Matochkin  Shar,  4301c. 


Mayo,  William  Jam«a.  I7Dtb. 

Mayo  Foundation,  3S35d. 

Mayor,  1G15)>,  37D6c 

Mayor,  James.  1141d. 

Mayor  of  the  ptUace,  4eT8& 

Mayotte.  Bid. 

Maypole,  ST 04b. 

Maypop,  4S21d, 

May  queen,  3 1  a  4  b. 

Mayweed,  i:6Ga. 

Mazama.    Mount.    4404b.    4S04b, 

Mazarln,  Jules  or  Julius,  ITOTb. 
Mosarln  Btble,  2143d.  i644c. 
Maxda,  199  Od. 
Ma^eppa,       Ivan       atefanovltcb, 

Maislnl,  Giuseppe,  3T07d. 
Mead.  2163d. 

Meade,  Qeorca  Qordon.  STOSb. 
Mead«,  Larkln  O.,  GElOb. 
Meadow  lark,  3T0Bc 
Meadow  Illy  bud.  97 6b. 
Meadow  SBSe,  6140b. 
Meadowsweet.  GGOOd. 
Meadow  violet.  lOSSd. 
Meadville,  Pa.,  tTOgd. 
Meaford,  Ont..  STOBa. 
Mealies,  llR7d. 
Meals.  How  to  plan,  S144d. 


Measurement  of  intelllKence^  The. 


Matter  (mltidj.  3^I5a. 


Measurements  In  Ehiropa,  SOlEa. 


.       V  Htuar 

Masacclo.  '' 


149a. 


a-PucrB  l! 


).  3677b. 

nd.  ai78(t, 
Mas-a-Tierra  isiand,  31783. 
Maecagni.  pletro,  lZ4(ic,  3678 
Masculine  gender.  241fitt. 
Maseneld,  John.  a67Sh. 
Mesh.  IStOa. 
MHshnnaland.  367Sa  6002b. 


Mason  and  Slldell,  3411d.  S6T9c 
Mason  bee,  6[>6b. 
Mason  City,  la.,  36J0a. 


Matthew,  Sain _. 

Matthews.  Jamea  Brander.  S6»9b. 
Matthew  Strait,  4301c. 
Matthias,  2373a. 
Matthleu  11,  3932a. 
Matcoon,  111..  Se99b. 
Mattra,  Arabia,  401Oc. 
Mauchtierg,  Mount,  G863b. 
Maud  B.  4908d. 
Maugervllle,  N.  B.,  411Eb. 
MaullBland.  2717b. 
Mauna  Kea.  3699?. 
Mauna  Loa.  369  9  d. 
Maundy  Thursday,  a899d. 
Maupassant,   Henri   Renfi  Albert 
Guy  de,  3700a. 
.    Maurepas  Lake.  4761c. 
Mauretanla.  3964a. 
Uauretania,  The,  63S4a. 


and     time 


Table      for. 


Measures  for  crops.  1666b. 
Measuring      -r--!.!. 

nesd. 

Measuring  resullB  of  education, 
1933b. 

19S6a. 

Measuring  worm.  S7I0C. 
Meat.  How  to  can,  22Glb. 
Heat  and  meat  packing.  S710b. 
Meat  breeds  (poultry),  4300a. 
Meatless  days,  llT7b. 
Heels,  adulteration  of.  6td. 
Meats,  How  to  buy,  £gl8d. 


Masque,  3 

Mass  (physics), 

Mass  {religion).  3681d. 
Mr Bsachusetts,  3606d,  3 


3691a. 

Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Tech- 
nology, 3691b. 

Massacre  o(  Fort  Mlms,  2271a. 

Massacre  ot  Raisin  River.  49Z4c 

Massacre  of  SaJnt  Bartholomew's 

Massage,  363'ld. 

Massasolt,  369Sa. 

Massecuite,  3876c.  6616b. 

Massena  quail,  4883c. 

Massenet.   Jules   emile  Frederic, 

S69Zb. 
Masseur,  Skaia. 


Mauritius  Island,  3700b. 
Mauser  rifle,  E017c. 
Mausoleum.  370ad. 
Mavor.  James,  370Dd. 
Mawenzl,  Mount,  3238c 
Max,  Cornelius,  446Ga. 
Maxim,  Hudson.  3701b. 
Maxlmtan,  1798c, 
.    Maximilian  (Austria),  3T01b. 
Maximilian  I  (H.  R.  B.).  3701c 
._      ....        jj  ^j^   jj  j^(,j 


Mechanical  advsuats4Ce  of  a  screw, 

5270b, 
Mechanical  dentlrtry.  176Sa. 
Mechanical  mixture.  1296b. 
Mechanical  powers,  S714c 

Mechanics,  a7i4d. 

Mechlin,  Belgium.  3GI3a. 

Mechlin  lace,  329Db. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  Hono- 
ment,  42a3d. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. IZBOd,  3714d. 

MecklenburK-Schwerln.  S7I6a. 

Mecoptera.  SOOla. 

Meda],  4311c. 

Medal  play  (Kolf),  2E31a. 

Medea.  3716c. 

Medellln.  Colombia.  14780. 

Medtord.  Mass.,  371Sd. 

Medford,  Ore.,  S71Sb. 

Media.  371 6e. 

Medial  moraine.  394Ga. 

Median  basilic  vein,  facing  1383. 

3704b.  Median  cephalic  vein,  facing  1383. 

The.     3705a,     471Zc    Medical     inspection     of    xdwoli. 


Maxl 

Maxwell.  James  Clerk,  63ZEb. 

May,  3704a. 

Mayasuez,     Porto     Rico,     4773  b. 

Maya  Indians,  12G3c.  37D4d. 

May  apple,  3622d.  3706a. 

May  baskets   for  kindergartens, 

3245a. 
May  beetle,  14G4d.  31SSd. 
May  bug,  if "  " ' 


471 3d, 

"Mayfiower  of  Plymouth."  1818a, 
Mayflower  roster,  3T06b. 
Mayfly,  3706a. 
Mayhem.  3706a. 
Mayo,  Charles  Horace.  3706b. 
Mayo,  Henry  T.,  6304d. 


5243d, 
Medical  schools,  37ied. 
Medical  superstitlona,  GllCb. 
Medical  therapeutics,  E7S5b. 
Medicated  soaps,  G4!4c 
Medici  (family).  S717b. 
Medicinal  plants,  S717d. 


d,  following  psge  untabsn  Indicate  Aii^  atoand,  tUid  or  fonrt]!  ^Mtan  «(  p*!*- 


Medidne,  Father  of 


6483 


MexiU 


Medicine,  Father  of,  2142a. 
Medicine,  Flowers  In,  2225c 
Medicine  and  drugs,  3718a. 
Medicine  and  surgery  In  moving 

pictures,  3986b. 
Medicine  Hat.  Alta.,  154b,  3721c. 
Medicine  man,  2965b. 
Medieval  England,  2044a. 
Medieval  history,  28 Old. 
Medill.  Joseph,  4187b. 
Medina,  Arabia,  2758d,  3721d. 
Medina  Sldonla,  Duke  of,  373b. 
Mediterranean  Sea.  3722b,  4643d. 
Medium,  3723a.  6501b. 
Medium-head  water  power,  6219a. 
Medjidle,  1468c. 
Medulla  oblongata,  892b. 
Medusa,  3723a,  4591a. 
Medusae,  3723a,  4746c. 
Medusa's  Head,  198b. 
Meerschaum,  3823b,  4681c. 
Meerut,  India.  5306a. 
Megaera,  2353a. 
Megalossaurus,  1798b. 
Megantic.  Lake,  4888d. 
Megantic.  Que.,  3723c. 
Megaphone,  3723c. 
Megara,  2780a. 
Megaris,  318a. 
Mehemet  All.  1970c.  6912d. 
Meikle.  Andrew,  5800d. 
Meilhac,  Henri.  2665d. 
Meissonler,    Jean    Louis    Ernest, 

3723d. 
Meistersingers.  3693a. 
Mejerda  River.  5900b. 
Mekka,  Arabia.  3714b. 
Mekong  River.  1076a,  3724a. 
Melancholia.  2998a. 
Melanchthon,  Philip,  3724a. 
Melanesia,  3724c,  4336b. 
Melba.  Nellie.  3724d. 
Melbourne.  Australia.  3725a. 
Melbourne,  Lord.  6079b. 
Meleager.  279b. 
Mel  fort.  Sask.,  3725c. 
Melilot.  3725d. 
Melinite.  2115a. 
Melo.  Uruguay,  6007a. 
Melodic  minor  scale,  4030c. 
Melodrama,  3726a. 
Melon,  3726a. 
Melon  pawpaw.  4532c. 
Melos.  Island  of.  3726b. 
Melpomene.  4012b. 
Melrose.  Mass.,  3726b. 
Melting  point.  3726c. 
Melting-pot.  604b. 
Melville,  Lake,  2676c. 
Melville,  Sask..  3726c. 
Melville  Lsland.  3726d. 
Melville  Peninsua,  3727a. 
Mem,  3548c. 
Membership,    Stock    exchange, 

5555d. 
Membranes.  3727a. 
Membranous  croup.  1647d. 
Memllng.  Hans,  3727c. 
Memnon,  3727d. 
Memorial  day,  1736b. 
Memorizing,  3720a. 
Memory.  3728a. 
Memphis.  Egypt.  3730a. 
Memphis,  Tenn..  3730b. 
Memphremagog.     Lake,     8731b, 

4888d. 
Menam  River,  5367a. 
Mendana.  Alvaro,  6437a. 
Mendelsohn  -  Bartholdy,    Jakob 

Ludwig  Felix,  3731c. 
Mendicant  Orders,  3732c. 
Mending,  5328a. 
Mendota  Lake.  3585a,  6331d. 
Mendoza.  Argentina,  3732d. 
Menelaus,  373 2d. 
Menellk.  17b. 
Mengo.  Uganda,  5935b. 
Menhaden,  3733a. 
Meningitis,  3733b. 
Mennonlte  Brethren  of  Christ, 

3734a. 
Mennonltis,  3734a. 


Menocal,  Mario  6.,  1661b. 
Menominee,  Mich.,  3734b. 
Menominee  Indians,  3734a. 
Menominee  River,  3813b,  683 Id. 
Mensuration,  3734c. 
Mental  aberration,  10a. 
Mental  activities.  Development 

of  the,  4547b. 
Mental  habits,  2741d. 
Mental  handicaps,  3786d. 
Mentally      deficient      children, 

3738c. 
Mental  powers.  Development  of, 

4861a. 
Mental  scar,  4859c. 
Mental  therapeutics,  5785b. 
Mentha,  3838b. 
Menthen  Treaty,  4783c. 
Mentor,  3739c. 
Mephistopheles,  373 9d. 
Merak,  443c. 
Mercator,  Grcrard,  3739d. 
Mercator's     projection,     2426b, 

3641d.  3740a. 
Mercedes.  Uruguay.  6007a. 
Merced  River,  6397b. 
Mercer,  John.  3740a. 
Mercerizing,  64a.  1607a,  3028a, 

3740a. 
Merchant  marine,  3740b. 
Merchants'  guilds,  2635d. 
Mercier,  Cardinal.  6156a. 
Mercier.  Honorfe.  3742a. 
Mercredl.  6238b. 
Mercuric  chloride.  374 2d. 
Mercuric  sulphide.  3742d. 
Mercurous  chloride,  3742d. 
Mercury     (astronomy),    3743a, 

4695c. 
Mercury  (metal),  3742c. 
Mercury     (mythology),    3744a, 

4050b. 
Mercury,  Bichloride  of,  1596d. 
Mercury.  Transit  of.  6859c. 
Mercury  as  medicine,  3719d. 
Mercury  interrupter.  6323d. 
Mercury  vapor  lamp.  1991b. 
Mercy,  Sisters  of.  3744c. 
Mercy  seat.  5673d. 
Mer  de  Glace.  213b.  3744d.  3911a. 
Meredith,  George,  3744d. 
Meredith,     Sir    William    Ralph, 

3745b. 
Merenpthah,  4617b. 
Merganser,  3745c. 
Mergenthaler.  Ottmar,  3452b. 
Mer  id.  Angela.  6006d. 
Merida.  Mexico,  3746a. 
Merlda,  Venezuela.  6048a. 
Merlden.  Conn..  3746b. 
Meridian.  37.46c. 
Meridian,  Miss..  3747a. 
Meridian  of  Greenwich.  6815b. 
Meridian  Road,  6 03 2d. 
Merlmfie,  Prosper,  3747b. 
Merino  ram,  1234c,  63 4 Id. 
Merino  sheep,  5342a. 
Merit  system,  1404a. 
Merlin,  3747c. 
Merlon.  1218d. 

Mermaid  and  merman.  3747c 
Mermaids'  purses,  6397d. 
Meroe.  Egypt.  2084b. 
Merom.  Lake.  3172d. 
Merope.  4707a. 
Merovaeus,  3747d. 
Merovingians.  374 7d. 
MerHmac,  The.  3890b.  5480d. 
Merrlmac  River,  3748a. 
Merry  del  Val.  Rafael,  3748b. 
Mersey  River.  3748c. 
Mertens,  Franz,  3537d. 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  Wales,  3748c 
Merv,  3748d. 
Mesa,  3749a.  4701d. 
Mesaba  Range.  3829a. 
Mesa  Encantado,  3749a. 
Mesa  Verde.  3749a. 
Mesa    Verde    National     Park, 

4504d. 
Mesha,  3867c. 
Meshhed,  Persia,  3749a. 


Mesmer,  Friedrich  Anton,  289 6d. 

S749b. 
Mesmerism,  3749c 
Mesopotamia,  3749c 
Mesozoic  Era,  2440d,  8749d. 
Mesquite,  3749d. 
Messene,  Greece,  3750a. 
Messenia,  318a,  3750a. 
Messiah,  3750b. 
Messiah.  The,  268 2d. 
Messianic  prophecy,  8760b. 
Messianic  times,  3750b. 
Messina,  Sicily.  3760c. 
Messina.  Strait  of,  3760d. 
Messines,  Belgium,  6163d. 
Mestizos.  4468b,  4600b,  6179d. 
Metac,  3762a. 

Metacarpals,  2681a,  6399d. 
Metacomet,  3258a. 
Metal  buttons,  1029a. 
Metal  in  minor  coins,  8886c 
Metallic  minerals,  8816c 
Metallic  zinc,  6412a. 
Metallurgy,  3750d. 
Metals,  3761c. 
Metals    of    the    United    States, 

6955a. 
Metamorphic  rocks.  2436a,  3762a. 
Metamorphlsm,  3 7 old. 
Metamorphosis,  2999d,  8762a. 
Metaphor,  3752(L  4598b. 
Metaphysics,  3763a. 
Meta  River,  4413c. 
Metatarsals,  2263a,  6399d. 
Metaurus  River,  Battle  of,  2167b. 
Metcalfe,      Charles     Theophilus, 

Baron,  3753b. 
Metchnikoff,  Elie,  3763d. 
Meteoric  showers.  3755b. 
Meteorologrlcal  Service  of  Canada, 

6232a. 
Meteorology.  3754b. 
Meteors,  3756a. 
Meter  (poetry),  3756c. 
Meter,  Electric,  1994a. 
Meter  signature,  4024b. 
Methane,  288 7d. 

Methodism,  Beginnings  of,  6246a. 
Methodist      Episcopal      Church, 

3756c 
Methodist     Protestant     Church, 

3756d. 
Methodists,  3756b. 
Methods  of  vocational  flruldance, 

6105b. 
Methuen,  Mass.,  3757b. 
Methylated  alcohol,  6350b. 
Methylated  spirit,  6353b. 
Metis  (half-breeds).  1125a,  1127a. 

4954d. 
Metis  (mythology),  3190c,  3819a. 
Metonymy.  3757c. 
Metopes.  217a. 
Metrical  feet.  3756c 
Metric     and     English     measure- 
ments compared.  3760a. 
Metric  system.  3767d. 
Metric  tables.  3759c 
Metronome.  3761a. 
Metropolitan      district,      N.      Y., 

4205d. 
Metropolitan  Life  Building.  4208c. 
Metropolitan     Museum    of    Art, 

3761b. 
Mettemich.  Clemens  Wenzel  Ne- 

pomuk  Lothar.  3761c 
Metz.  Germany.  3 76 Id. 
Meuse  River.  3762a. 
Mexican  Jumping  beans.  3185d. 
Mexican  national  hymn.  2894a. 
Mexican  national  palace,  3770a. 
Mexican  onyx,  4388a. 
Mexican  opuntla.  1039b. 
Mexican  palmetto.  4463a. 
Mexican  plot.  6173a. 
Mexican  plow.  4709c. 
Mexican     War.     3762b,      4738d, 

5718b. 
Mexico.  3765a.  5992c. 
Mexico.  Gulf  of.  3774d. 
Mexico  City.  8776c 
Mexltl,  8771a. 


The  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  following  page  nnmben  indicate  first,  Mcond,  third  or  f onrtb  qnartera  of  page. 
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Missionary     Ridge,     Battle     of, 

1284c. 
Mission  olive,  4370b. 
Missions  and  missionaries,  3843b. 
Missions  of  California.  1066d. 
Missisagrl  Forest  Reserve,  4382c. 
Mississippi,  3844a. 
Mississippi,  Universitv  of.  3850c. 
Mississippi  Bubble,  3854a. 
Mississippi    Industrial    Institute 

and  CoIIegre,  1505d. 
Mississippi  jetties.  3147b. 
Mississippi  levee  districts,  3391d. 
Mississippi  River,  3831b,  3850d. 
Mississippi  Scheme.  3854a. 
Missoula,  Mont,  3854b. 
Missouri,  3854b. 
Missouri,  University  of,  3863b. 
Missouri       Botanical        Garden, 

5159a. 
Missouri      Compromise,      3863c, 

3898c. 
Missouri  Coteau,  1097a. 
Missouri  Falls,  3904d. 
Missouri  River,  3851a,  3863d. 
Mist.  224 Od. 
Mistletoe,  859b,  3865a. 
Mistral,  Frederic,  4848c. 
Mitchel,  John  Purroy.  5695b. 
Mitchell,  Donald  Grant,  3865b. 
Mitchell,  John.  3865c. 
Mitchell,  Mount.  293c,  4267a. 
Mitchell,  Silas  Weir.  3866a. 
Mitchell,  S.  D.,  3866b. 
Mites,  3866c. 
MIthridates,  3867a. 
Mitrailleuse,  3563b. 
Mitral  valve.  2745c. 
Mitre  shell,  5344c. 
Mittel  Europa,  6153c. 
Mixed  diet.  2244b. 
Mixed  metaphor,  3753a. 
Mixed  numbers,  2285d. 
Mlxtecas  Indians,  3766d. 
Mizar,  443d,  1844a. 
Mnemonics,  3729b. 
Moab.  3867b. 
Moab.  Plain  of.  1717b. 
Moabltes,  3867b. 
Moabite  Stone.  3867c. 
Moat,  1218d. 
Moberly,  Mo.,  3867d. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  3868a. 
Mobile  Bay,  Battle  of,  3868d. 
Mobile  pecan,  4546b. 
Mobile  River,  3869b. 
Moccasin  flower,  3869b. 
Moccasin  snake,  3869c. 
Mocha.  Arabia.  5910b. 
Mocha  coffee.  1464c. 
Mocking  bird,  3869d. 
Mode,  3870b.  6057a. 
Modena,  Italy.  3870d. 
Moderato,  4026a.         »' 
"Modern  Athens,"  456c. 
"Modem  Babylon,"  4205a. 
Modem  English,  2051c. 
Modern  history,  2802a. 
Modern  Knights  Templars,  5746a. 
Modem  Olympian  grames.  4373a. 
Modem  operas,  list  of,  4390a. 
Modern  Painters,  511  Od. 
Modem  siege  methods,  5374b. 
Modem  tendencies  in  education, 

1938a. 
Modjeska,  Helena.  3871a. 
Modoc  Indians.  3871b. 
Modoc  War,  4410a. 
Modred,  398c. 
Moe.  J5rgen.  408b. 
Mogul.  3889d. 
Mohacs  Field,  Battle  of,   2873a. 

5438b.  • 

Mohair,  2518a,  3871c. 
Mohammed.  3714b,  372ld,  3871d. 
Mohammed  II,  5912a. 
Mohanmied  V,  3874d. 
Mohammedan  Architecture. 

3872d. 
Mohammedan  calendar,  1052d. 
Mohammedanism,  3873a. 
Mohammedan  year.  6385c. 


Mohammed  Shah,  4595c. 

Mohave  Desert,  1068c. 

Mohave  Indians,  3875a. 

Mohawk  Indians.  3875b. 

Mohawk  River,  3875b. 

Mohegan  Indians,  3875d. 

Mohican  Indians,  3875c. 

Moissan,  Henry,  2230b. 

Mokl  Indians,  2832a. 

Mok-po  River,  1364b. 

Molar  teeth.  5728c. 

Molasses,  3876a. 

Mold,  3876d. 

Moldavia  balm,  561c. 

Mole,  3877a. 

Mole  cricket.  1634d,  3877d. 

Molecular  force,  3878b. 

Molecular  weights.  3878c. 

Molecule,  464a.  3878a. 

Mole  shrew.  5364d. 

Moleskin.  3877b. 

Molldre,  3878d. 

Moline,  III.,  3879a. 

Mollno  del  Rey,  Battle  of.  3763d. 

Mollusks,  3879c. 

Mollwitz,  Battle  of.  5610b. 

Molly  Maguires,  2731d. 

Moloch,  464 4d. 

Molokal  Island,  3880b. 

Molting,  730d,  1225b.  3880c. 

Moltke,  Helmuth  Carl  Bemhard, 

Count  von,  3881a. 
.  Moltke,  Helmuth  Joannes  Ludwlg 

von,  3881b. 
Moluccas,  3881b. 
Molybdertum.  1294d. 
Momentum,  3881c. 
Mommsen.  Theodor,  388  Id. 
Monaco,  3882a. 
Monadnock  Mountain,  4155d. 
Mona  Island.  4774b. 
Mona  Lisa,  4452,  6087b. 
Monarch   butterfly,    facing   1022. 

4845d. 
Monarch  of  the  Olen,  4452. 
Monarchy,  3882c. 
Monasticism,  3882c. 
Monck,  Charles  Stanley,  3884a. 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  3884c. 
Monday,  3885a. 
Monessen.  Pa.,  388  5c. 
Money.  3885b. 
Money,  Tables  of.  1763a. 
Money  of  the  railroads.  4918b. 
Money  ortSer.  3888c,  4791c. 
Moneywort.  3547b. 
Monge.  Gaspard,  3840b. 
Mongol  dynasty,  1349a. 
Mongolia.  3889a. 
Mongolian  race,  4909c. 
Mongols,  3889c. 
Mongoose.  3889d. 
Monitor.  3880a. 
Monitor    and    Merrimac,    2069b, 

3890b. 
Monk,  3890c. 

Monk,  George,  3890d,  4979b. 
Monkey,  3891a. 
Monkey  wrench,  6362b. 
Monmouth,     Battle     of,     3892a, 

4988d. 
Monmouth,  James.  3892b. 
Monmouth,  111.,  3892c. 
Monocotyledons,      862b,      1611b, 

5291b,  5546a. 
Monomania,  3892d. 
Monomaniac,  3893a. 
Monongahela  River,  3893a,  4566a. 
Monoplane,  2238c. 
Monopoly,  3893b. 
Monorail  car.  Model  for.  2650d. 
Monorail,  Suspended,  3893c. 
Monotheism,  4746d. 
Monotheistic  religions,  4965c. 
Monotype,  3894a. 
Monroe,  James,  3894b.  3901b. 
Monroe,  La..  3901a. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  3898d,  3901b. 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  3902b. 
Monsalvat,  Castle  of,  4515c. 
Monselgneur  de  Laval,  1120c. 
Mons  Graupius.  2557d. 


Monsieur,  5820a. 
Monsoon,  3902c,  6309b. 
Monsoon  current,  4334c. 
Montagnais  snowshoe,  5423c. 
Montagu,  John.  5189c. 
Montaigne,    Michel    Ey quern    de, 

3902c. 
Montana,  3903a. 
Montana,  University  of,  391  Oc 
Mont  Blanc,  3910d. 
Montcalm  de  Saint- Veran.  Louis 

Joseph,  3911a,  4897a. 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  1249b. 
Montclalr,  N.  J.,  3911c. 
Monte  Carlo,  3882b. 
"Monte  Carlo  of  Asia,"  3167a. 
Monte  Cristo,  391  Id. 
Monte  Cristo,  Count  of,  39 lid. 
Montenegrin  Hills,  4888b. 
Montenegro,  3912a. 
Monterey,  Battle  of,  3914a. 
Monterey,  Mexico,  3913d. 
Monte  Rosa,  3914a. 
Monte  Rosa  Falls,  6216a. 
Montesquieu,   Charles  de  Secon- 

dat.  Baron  de  la  Brede  et  de. 

3914b. 
Montessorl,  Maria,  3914b. 
Montessorl  Method,  3915a. 
Monteverde,  Claude,  2691b,  4389b. 
Montezuma,  3929d. 
Montezuma's  castle,  359d. 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  3929b. 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  Earl  of  Lei- 
caster,  3930b. 
Montgolfler  balloon,  659a. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  3930c. 
Month,  3931b. 
Monthon,  5367d. 
Monticello,    home    of    Jefferson, 

3131c,  6099b. 
Montijo,  E^ugenle-Marle  de,  4067d. 
Montmagny.  Que.,  393 Id. 
Montmorency  Falls,  3932b. 
Montmorency  -  Laval,    Duke    of. 

3932b. 
Montmorency  River,  3932&. 
Montpelier,  vt.,  3932b. 
Montpellier.  France,  3 93 2d. 
Montreal.  Que.,  3609a,  8933a. 
Monts,  Pierre  du  Guast.  Sieur  de, 

264a,  1266b,  3938b. 
Montserrat,  3370b. 
"Monumental  City,"  563b. 
Monument     to     Daniel     Boone. 

3226a. 
Mood.  3870b. 

Moodle,  Susanna,  1143a,  S938c. 
Moody,  Dwight  Lyman,  3938c. 
Moody,  William  Vaughn,   1309a, 

3938d. 
Moon,  3939a. 

Moon,  Eclipse  of  the,  1915b. 
Moon  and  Morning  Stars  (game)'; 

2376d 
Mooney,  William,  5694c. 
Moonflower.  3941d. 
Moonlight  schools,  3224b.  5247d. 
Moonlight  Sonata,  661a. 
Moonstone,  2150b. 
Moonstruck,  353 5d. 
Moore,  Clement  C,  4231a. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  3942a. 
Moore,  Thomas,  3942b. 
Moor-hen,  2366a. 
Moor  of  Venice,  The,  4425a. 
Moors,  3942c,  5477a. 
Moose,  3943b. 
Moose     Factory.     Ont..     3109d. 

3944d. 
Moosehead  Lake,  3943d. 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  3944a. 
Moose  River,  3944c. 
Moose  yard,  3943c. 
Moosilauke,  Mount,  4155d. 
Moosomln,  Sask.,  3944d. 
Mora,  Mount,  4172b. 
Moraes,  Prudente  de,  906d. 
Moraine,  3944d. 
Morale,  379b. 

Morality  play,  1854c,  3945a. 
Morals  court,  3945b. 


The  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  following  page  niunberB  indicate  first,  second,  third  or  fonrtb  quarters  of  page. 


Moral  training 


Moral  train  Eng,  6281c. 
Moraii,  ThQtnas,  44SSb. 
Morava  River.  631  Id. 
Moravia.  3S4Sc. 
Moravian  Brethren.  3946a. 
Moravlantown,  Battle  or,  STTSb. 
Morbid  fears  of  children,  194Tc. 
Mordanta.  394Gb. 


Mordecal.  ZOSla. 
MonJen.  Man.,  3B4Sb. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  S946 


Moreno,  Alfredo,  19S: 


Mosque  of  Shah-Zlndeh.  SlSld. 
MoHiulto,  3965a. 
Mosquito  Coast.  39G»b. 
Mosquito  hawk,  39SSd. 
Mosquito  protectorate,  46tSd. 
Hossbunker.  3733a. 
Mosses,  39fi9d. 
Mosslike  plan 


Morgan.  John  Flerpont,  394Tb. 
Morgan,  John  Tyler.  394Sa. 
Morgan.  William.  2S4a. 
Morganatic  marriage,  36«la. 
Morgan's  Kalders.  394Ta. 
Morgan  town,  W.  Va,.  1948b. 
Morgarlen,  Battle  of,  EGS4a. 
Morglana.  2D0a. 
Morfn,  AuguBte  Norbert,  3948c 
HorlscoB.  3942d. 
Morley,  Henry,  3B4!la. 
Uorley,  John,  394»b. 
Mormaors,  E261b. 
Mormons,  3949c. 
Morning  bride,  2Z07a. 
Momlng-glor-   *"'-- 

n,  ■'5366b; 
Morocco,  39a3b. 
Morocco  (city),  39B4b. 
Morocco  (leather),  3964c. 
Morocco  turban,  6904a. 
HoronI,  396ab. 
MoroB.  4S31b. 
Morpheus,  39S4d,  6440b. 
Morphine.  3964d. 
Morphine,  Antidote  for.  282 
Morphology ,  SSOd.  396Ba. 


Morris.  Gouvemeur 


I,  Mou... 

Morrison,  Robert,  3343d. 
Morris  Plan  banks,  39G6C 
Horristown,  N.  J..  3956d. 
Mora,  644aa. 
Morse,    Samuel    Flnley    Bree 

S»67a. 
Morse  telegraph  code,  5T34cL 
Mortality, X,Bw  of,  39ETd. 
Mortality.  Table  oC.  3114a. 
UortBT  (artillery).  403d. 
Mortar  (uten.sll).  396Sb. 
JTorte  d' Arthur,  711a,  3614a. 
Mortgage.  396gc. 
Mortgage  bonds,  SO'^o 
Mortgage  deed,  396 
Mortgages  r~  • 


Ifother  GoOsB  Rhyme*.  3316b. 

Mother-of-pearl.  39TZa,  4543b. 

"Mother  of  Presidents,'-  6091b. 

"Mother  of  States  and  States- 
men,- 609  tb. 

"Mother  of  Thanksgiving." 
6780d. 

Mother  of  vinegar.  60S7d. 

Mothers.  National  Congress  of, 
4074a. 

Mothers,  Value  of  kindergarten 
training  for,  3349b. 

Mother  Shlpton,  39'2a. 

Mothers- pensions.  3972b. 

"Mother  Volga."  61  Hb. 


Mourning  cloak  butterdy,  facing 

Mourning  dove,  lS4Gc  4GTla. 

Mouse,  39S2d. 

House  lemur,  3379b. 

Mouse  River.  42T0a. 

Umi»e    Tower,   l^otid    ot    Ike, 

72ld. 
Moustache,  63Sa. 
Mouth.  39g3b. 
Mouth  organ,  2691b. 
Movable  bridges.  9ZSbL 
Movable  Joints.  3ie7b. 
Movable  pulley.  4BG7c. 


nents  of  the  planets,  4G9(b. 
-"'-ture.  39P'- 

3990d. 

Moving   picture    films.    Distribu- 
tion of.  3991b. 

Moving  picture  industry.  3987*. 

Mowat,  Sir  Oliver,  3992c. 

Mowing  machine.  3993a. 

" iblque,  4 


Motorcycle.  3974c. 
Motor  nerves.  41Z0 
Motors.  Types  of  e 


Richard   G,    (quoted), 


,    Mound  bird,  397<b. 

Mound  Builders.  39T6d. 
,    Mound  circle,  3976 


_...nbing    In    Swltzer- 

lund.  66e3a. 
Mountain  L,apps,  3331d. 
Mountain  laurel.  32l)0b. 
Mountain  leather.  2837c. 
n  lion.  4868d. 
n  parrot.  4613d. 


Horton,  J 


s  Stem 


)9S9a.        3979c. 


Horton,  Thou       ,   .. 

Morton.  William  James,  3960a. 
Horton.  William  Thomas  Green, 


iag2c.  3960b. 


Mount  Mckinley  > 
Mount  of  Olives.  43 


1493c 


Mount  Olivet.  43Tlb. 

Mount  Pinnncle.  6466d. 

Mount    Rainier    National    Park, 

4606a. 
Mounts  ( palmistry).  44S4d. 

■  "■  'phen,  George  Stephen, 
iron.  3979d. 

,  >.Tion.  home  1 

ton.  39g0d.  6202b. 
Mount  Vernon.  III.,  3981d. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  T.,  39S2a. 


,   Hpret,  149a. 

Mtoeotls.  226Tb. 

Mucilage,  3994c. 

MueouB  membranes,  S727a. 

Mucus,  3994c 

Mud  eel,  3994d. 

Mud  geyser,  G391c 

Mud  hen,  lETOd,  2366a. 

Mud  lamprey,  33aGb. 

Mud  puppy.  3994d. 

Mud  sunflsh,  BS2»c. 

Mud  turtle.  396a,  G7gtc. 
,    Muezzin,  3814b. 

Muggins,  1840b. 

Mugwumps.  14 19b. 

Muhlberg,  Battle  of,  GZSGa. 

Muhlenberg,  Frederick  A.,  1624b. 

Mulr,  John.  3996a. 

Mulr  glacier,  3996c. 

Mukden,  Battle  of.  5127b. 

Mukden,  Manchuria,  399Gd. 

Muksun,  6273c. 

Mulatto.  3996a. 

Mulberry,  3998a. 

Mule,  3996d. 

Mule  deer,  1739a,  39B7b. 

Mule  Jenny,  E499d. 

Mule  tractA  B864b. 

Mulhsc«n,  Mount,  G4T3b. 

Mullein,  or  Mullen.  3937b. 

Mmier,  Prtedrlch  Max,  S99?c 

MUller,  Lauro,  90Ta. 

Mullet.  399Sa. 

Mullins,  Priscilla.  ITld.  ICIGa. 

Mulock,  Dinah  Maria.  16Z2C 

Mulock,  Sir  William,  3998a, 
.    Multan,  India.  4S7Zc 

Multlgraph.  3998b. 
.   Multiple.  L.eaat  common.  SSSSb. 

Multiple  fracture,  2293a. 

Multiple  neuritis.  4131b. 
,    Multiple  switchboard.  BT39a. 

Multiplicand,  3999a. 

Multiplication.  399Sc. 

Multiplication  In  algebra.  191a. 

Multiplication  o[  decimals.  17S3b. 

Multlfillctton  of  denominate  num. 
hers,  17G8a. 

Hultlplleation  of  Iractlona.  21S7c 

Multiplier,  3999a. 

Multiplying  camera,  1081b. 

Huitl-polar  motor,  199(a. 

Mummlus,  Lucius.  IGSDc. 

Mummy.  201 9d.  4001d. 

Mummy  corn.  IGSGd. 


Mum: 


pag*  ntinibwi  UuUcftts  first,  Mcoad,  thlzd  or  foutk 


Mumtas-i-Malial 
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Natural  gaa 


Mumtaz-l-Mahal,  5688b. 
MUnchen,  Grermany,  4003b. 
MUnchhausen,  Hleronyxnus  Karl 

Friedrick,  Baron,  4002c. 
Muncle,  Ind.,  4002a. 
Mundeleln,  Most  Rt.  Rev.  Qeorge 

W.,  4003a. 
Mungoose,  388 9d. 
Munich,  Germany,  4003b. 
Municipal  buildlner,  N.  T.,  4209a. 
Municipal  government.  4004a. 
Municipal  home  rule,  2823d. 
Municipal  ownership,  4004d. 
Municipal  pier.  Chicago,  1314a. 
Municipal  quarantine,  4884d. 
Municipal  single  tax,  5391c. 
Munk&csy.  Mlh&ly,  4006a. 
Munroe,  Kirk.  4006a. 
Munsee  Indians.  4006b. 
Munson.  James  E.,  5358d. 
MUnster.  Germany,  4006c. 
Mtinsterberg.  Hugo,  4006c 
Muntz  metal.  897c. 
Muradabad.  India,  4007a. 
Mural  circle,  4007a. 
Murat,  Charles  Louis,  5691c. 
Murat,  Joachim,  4007b. 
Muratore,  Luclen,  4007b. 
Muratore,        Madame        Luclen, 

1240b. 
Murchlson  Rapids,  5367b. 
Murcla,  Spain,  4007c. 
Murder,  4007d. 
Murdock,  William,  2401b. 
Murfree,  Mary  Noallles,  4008a. 
Murfreesboro.  Battle  of,  4008b. 
Muriatic  acid,  2888d. 
Murillo,       Bartelome       Esteban, 

4008c. 
Murphy,     Archibald     De     Bow, 

4259d. 
Murphy,  Charles  F.,  5695b. 
Murray,  George  Henry,  4009b. 
Murray.  James,  4009c. 
Murray,  John,  6000a. 
Murray,  Sir  John,  1143d,  4009d. 
Murray.  Walter  Charles,   4010a. 
Murray  River,  4010b. 
Murrumbidgee  River.  4010c. 
Muscat,  Arabia,  4010c,  4375c. 
Muscatel  raisins.  4924d. 
Muscatine.  la.,  401  Od. 
Muscle  reading,  3815c. 
Muscles,  4011a. 
Muscle  sense,  4012a. 
Muscle    Shoals    and    Elk    River 

Shoals  Canal.  1147a.^ 
Muscovite,  3778b. 
Muscular  control,  1323d. 
Muscular  development,  401  Id. 
Muscular   rheumatism,  4993b. 
Muscular  tissue,  6818b. 
Muses,  4012b. 
Museum,  4012c. 
Museums,  Educational,  1950a. 
Mushroom.  869d,  4013a. 
Mushroom  family,  4014a. 
Mushrump.  4013b. 
Music.  4017a. 
Musical  accent,  4024c. 
Musical  comedy,  4390b. 
Musical     education     (Montessorl 

Method).  3924b. 
Musical  instruments.  4032d.  4399. 
Musical  terms,  4021b. 
Music  drama,  4389d. 
Musk,  4033a.  4584c. 
Muskat.  Arabia.  4010c. 
Musk  deer,  4033a. 
Muskegon,  Mich..  4033b. 
Muskellunge.  4033c. 
Musket.  4034a. 
Muskhogean  Indians.  4034b. 
Muskingum  River,  4348c. 
Muskmelon.  4034b. 
Muskogee.  Okla..  4035b. 
Muskoka  district,  4035d. 
Muskoka  Lakes,  4036d. 
Mu.sk  ox,  4036a. 
Muskrat.  4036c. 
Muslin.  4037a. 
Mussel.  4037a. 


Mussel  mud,  4819b. 

Mussel  shells,  4543d. 

Musset.  Alfred  de,  4037b. 

Mustard.  4037c. 

Mut,  236b. 

Mute  swan,  5644a. 

Mutina,  3870d. 

Mutsuhito,  4038a.  6397d. 

Mutton,  4038c. 

Mutton  t>-pe  sheep.  5341d. 

Mutual  banks.  5225d. 

Mutual  building  companies,  98  7d. 

Mutual      Insurance      companies, 

3005a. 
Muy bridge,  Eadweard,  3989b. 
Mweru  Lake,  77d. 
Mycelium,  4013d,  4865c. 
Mycenae,  Greece,  4038d. 
Mycerinus,  4879a. 
My    Faith    Looks    up    to    Thee, 

2896a. 
My  Lord's  Toilet  (game),  2375d. 
Myocarditis,  2747b. 
Myopia,  4039a. 
Myriapoda.  4039b. 
Myron.  5273d. 
Myrrh.  4039c. 
Myrtle,  4039c. 
Myrtle  warbler,  6136d. 
Mysia,  4653a. 

Mysore,  India  (city),  4040a. 
Mysore  (state),  804a,  3588b. 
Mysteries,  4040b. 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  1790c. 
Mystery  play.  1854c,  4040c. 
Mysticism.  4040d. 
Mystic  shrine,  3681a. 
My  Symphony,  1630d. 
Myth,  3371b. 
Mythology,  4041a. 


N 


N.  4055a. 

Nablus,  Palestine,  5181c. 

Nabonidus,  1683c. 

Nabopolassar,  4065b. 

Naboth,  3151d. 

Nachvak  Mountains,  3345b. 

Nacre,  3972a. 

Nadir,  4055b,  6410c. 

Nagana,  5895b. 

Nagasaki.  Japan,  4055d. 

Nagoya.  Japan,  4056a. 

Nahr-el-Keblr  River,  3364a. 

Nahum,  4056a. 

Naiads,  4321c. 

Nails  (metal),  4056c. 

Nails  (physiology),  4056b. 

Nak-dong  River,  1364b. 

Names,  Personal,  4057a. 

Naming  of  stars.  5528b. 

Namur.  Belgium.  4057c. 

Nanalmo,  B.  C.  4057d. 

Nanak  Shah.  5380a. 

Nana  Sahib.  4058b. 

Nandu,  4991d. 

Nancy.  France.  4058c. 

Nanking.  China.  4058d. 

Nanking,  Treaty  of,  4239d. 

Nanna,  4047c. 

Nansen,  Fridtjof,  4059a. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  4060a,  4959d. 

Nantes,  France,  4059c. 

Naomi,  5129b. 

Nanticoke,  Pa.,  4060b. 

Nantucket  Island,  4060b. 

Napanee,  Ont.,  4060c. 

Naphtha.  4060c. 

Naphtha  soaps,  5424c. 

Napier.  John,  4060d. 

Naples,  Bay  of.  4062a. 

Naples,  Italy.  4061a. 

Naples.  University  of,  4061d. 

Napoleon  (coin),  1468c. 

Napoleon  I.   1975b,  23S6c,  3375c, 

4062b,  6216d. 
Napoleon  II.  4963c. 
Napoleon  III.  4067b. 
Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  4452. 


Napoleonic  code,  1459d. 

Napoleon's  willow,  6296d. 

Narbada  River,  4118a. 

Narcissus  (flower),  4068c. 

Narcissus  (mythology),  4068a. 

Narcissus  bulb,  989d. 

Narcotic,  4068d. 

Nard,  5498d. 

Nares,  George  Strong,  4727c. 

Narodno  Sobranye,  991a. 

Narragransett  Bay,  4069b,  4997a. 

Narragansett  Indians,  4069b. 

Narragansett  Pier,  4997b. 

Narrow-gauge    railroads,    4918d. 

Narrows,  The,  4206a. 

Narvaez,  Panfllo  de,  ^069c. 

Narwhal.  4069d. 

Nasal  bone,  273 8 d. 

Nasal  passages,  4290b. 

Nasby,  Petroleum  Vesuvius. 
3474c. 

Naseberry,  1320a. 

Naseby,  Battle  of.  4069d. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  4070a. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  4070b. 

Nasmyth,  James,  4071b,  6541a. 

Nasr-ed-DIn,  4595d. 

Nast,  Thomas,  4071c 

Nasturtium,  4071d. 

Natal,  4072a. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  4072c 

Natchez,  Miss.,  Governor's  house     • 
at,  3850a. 

Nathan's  Parable,  4483c 

Natlck.  Mass..  4073a. 

"Natick  cobbler".  6299b. 

National  Academy  of  Design, 
4073b. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
4073c. 

National  Association  of  Amateur 
Oarsmen,  5093c. 

National  banks,  579d. 

National  Baseball  League.  605b. 

National  Board  of  Censorship. 
3992b. 

National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, 5894b. 

National  Civic  Federation,  4073d. 

National  coats  of  arms,  2777a. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions. 4074a.  4493b. 

National  Convention  (France). 
2335d. 

National  Covenant,  161 6d. 

National  debt.  4075d. 

National  Education  Association, 
1952c. 

National  farm  loan  associations, 
5109b. 

National  flowers,  2227d. 

National  Geographic  Society, 
2421d. 

National  Grange  of  Patrons  of 
Industry,  2563b. 

National  Guard,  3801b. 

National  hymns,  2893c 

Nationalism,  3021c. 

National  libraries,  3404d. 

National  Museum  of  the  United 
States,  4076d. 

National  Parks  Highway.  503 2d. 

National  People's  (Charter.  1282d. 

Natlonalrat,  5662b. 

National  Road,  1669c. 

National  single  tax,  5392a. 

National  taxation,  5714a. 

National  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way, 4916b. 

Nations,  Battle  of  the.  3375c 

Nations.  War  of  the.  6151a. 

Native  platinum.  4701d. 

Native  rabbit.  571c. 

Native  sloth.  3273c. 

Nat  Turner  Insurrection,  4077b. 

Natural  (In  music),  4028c. 

Natural  astrology.  438c. 

Natural  bridge,  4077c. 

Natural  Bridge.  Ky..  3227d. 

Natural  education,  1929b. 

Natural  gas,  4078b. 


The  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  following  page  numbers  Indicate  first,  second,  third  or  fonrth  qaarters  of  page. 


New  Mexico,  Onireraity  of 
New     Mexico,      U  Diversity 


North  Platte  Kirer 


,   Battle  of,   il)»4c    1 


Nlflhalm.  4233c. 


IISOC         Niger  Rtve 


Newport.  Ky.,  4lf0tl. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  4093a,  41Sla. 
Newport  Ntws.  Vs..  4181c,  6096d. 
New  Providence  Island,  64Sb. 
New  Red  Sandstone.  1182a. 
New  River,  269fib.  6ZB3d. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  41S2b. 
News,  Hdw  obtained.  418&a. 
New  Scotland.  429Ba. 
New  Siberia  Island,  418Zd. 
New  South  Wales,  418!d. 
New  Spain.  3T7Ib. 
Newspaper,  41S4b. 
Newspaper  preesea,  4S26b. 
Newetead  Abbey,  3c. 
Newt,  4l8Ba. 
New  Testament,  70Bd, 
Newton.  Sir  Isaac,  148: 

3422b,  41g8b. 
Newton,  Maaa.,  4189a. 
New  Westminster,  B.  C. 
—   w  Year.  41:90b. 


421G„. 
New    York,    University    o(    the 

State  of.  421Sb. 

New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  6419e. 

New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hart- 
Cord  Railroad.  2GG4d. 

New  York  Public  Library,  3403b. 

New  York  State  Barge  Canal. 
n4Sa,  4216b. 

New  York  University,  42173. 

New  Zealand,  4218a. 

New  Zealand  flax.  220Sb. 

Ney,  Michel.  4222c, 

Neyra.  Mendana  de,  3B6Bd. 


NonnezoshI        Natural        Bridge. 

4077d,  B013C 
Nonpareil  type,  G930d. 
Nonsaccarlne  Borgliuma,  6442d. 
Nootka  Sound,  60323. 
Nordau.  Max  Simon,  424<a. 
NordensklOld.  Nils  Adolph  Eric, 


Nigeria,  E 
NIgger-toe.  908a. 
Nlght-bloomlng  cereuB,  1039c. 
NIshthawk.  4234b. 
Night  heron,  4!34d. 
Nightingale,  4234d. 
Nightingale.  Florence,  423Sb. 
Nightjar,  251Bb, 
Nightmare,  42a6a. 
Night  schools,  &240c. 
Nightshade.  4236b. 
NlgbtBhade  family.  SE6a.  SS7d. 

Night  terrors,  l»47d,  423«a.  ,. 

mght    Watch,  The,   4452.   facing    Norfolk, 

4968.  Norfolk  _ 

NIhlliBts  and  Nihilism,  4236c.  Norfolk  si 

NIlhaulBland,  _27J^7c. ^  ^^      '_  "^ 

Normal  weight. 

-Nile "of "America,"  14940.  Norman  Conque_ 

Nile  River,  42370.  Normandy.  4247r3 

Nllglrl  Hills,  492Bd.  ■ 

Nllsson,  Christine,  4238b. 
Nimbus,  4238c. 
Nimbus  cloud,  1439d. 
NImes,  France.  4Z39a. 

Nlmrud'.  Mesopotamia,  43!d. 
Wlno,  The,  1502a. 
"Nine  days'  queen."  2624d, 
Nine-hole  golf  course.  2E30b. 


Nljnl  Novgorod,  HuflBi 


e  of,   4237a.    : 
,  6314a. 
L,  4358c 


iPlng. 

.nd.  le 


46a. 

]44d. 


y  dress,  18G9c 


e  theses.  3639c. 


Nez 


erc^s  Indians.  4Z2id. 
"    ■     4223a. 


NlnuH,  6299a. 
NiDbe.  42409. 
Niobrara  Riv_ 
NIplgon.  Lake. 


ilgon   Forest   Reserve,    424DC,    Noi 


Norrlai 
Norse  i.       ... 
Norse  iullaby.  21S6a. 
Norsemen,  424Ba.  427Bc. 
North,  Christopher,  6299d, 
North.  Frederick.  4249a. 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  4249 
North  America,  4249b. 
North     Amerli 

Conference,  looaa. 
North  American  snail,  3879d. 
Northampton,  Eng..  42B7c. 


438aa. 


Darpment,        1096c.    j 


Niagara  Falls,  62IBb. 

Niagara  Falls.  N,  Y.,  4223c, 

Niagara  Falls,    Ont..  4223h. 

Niagara  Falls  and  River,  4Z24a, 

Niagara  Falls  Park,  422Ba. 

"Niagara  of  Braill,"  B203a. 

Nlbelunaenlied,  246Ea,  422Bb. 

Nibs.  14B6b. 

Nicaea,  Councils  of,  4229b. 

Nicaragua.  4226d. 

Nicaragua.  Lake,  4iZga. 

Nicaragua  Canal,  422gb. 

Nicaras.  4I£Ta. 

Nice.  Councils  of,  4E2Sb. 

Nice,  Prance.  42E9a. 

NIcenc  Creed.  1630b.  4239c. 

Nicholas,  Grnnd  Duke,  BlBVa. 

Nicholas.  Saint,  4230d. 

Nicholas     I     ( Nicholas     Pavlo- 

vKch).  4229c. 
Nicholas  I  (Pope),  4648b. 
Nicholas  II.  423Da,  EDBSc.  5826d. 
Wiohoioa  Nlckleby.  1783d,  42aib. 
Nicholson.  Francis,  430nd. 
Nicholson,  Meredith.  4231b. 
Nicholson's  hydrometer.  28890. 
Nlcias,  4231c 


„.^...,. .-,  246Sb. 

Nickel  steel.  GB42d. 
Nickel  telephone,  E40Be. 


Niton,  1294d. 


Nitrous  ojtide,  4242b 


North  B 

North  Bay.  Ont., 

North  Braddock.  Pa..  42SBd. 

Norlhbridge,  Mass..  42E9a. 

North  Cambridge.  Mass..  1076d. 

North  Cape.  42S»c. 

North  Cape  Plateau,  4296d. 

North  Carolina,  4Z69a. 

North    Carolina,    University    Of, 


1.  4242d,  E41Tb. 
Nobelprlies,  424!d. 
Noble  gases.  73d. 
Noble  metal.  73d.  ZBZ4a. 
Noble  opal.  4388c. 
Nobility.  4213d. 
Node.  4244b. 
Nodules,  2209b. 
Nogat  River.  «102c. 
Nogl.  KIteu,  4244c. 
Nolan.  Philip.  2664d. 
Nomad  lire,  3I3b.  4244d. 
Nomads,  Tents  of.  67B8d. 
"No  Man's  Land,"  4366b. 
Worn  de  plume,  200a. 
Nnmn.  Alaska,  424EB. 

'  partners,  4519a. 


Nor 

North      Dakota,     University     of, 

4274c. 
Northeast  boundary.  3 
1242b.    North  East  Land,  650!,, 

Northeast  trade  winds.  6309b. 
North  equatorial  current,  4334d. 


f.  3e07b. 


n*  latteia  i^  b,  o,  a,  following  pi 


274d. 


n  Pacific  Railroad.  4921a. 

_ —    desia,  BOOld. 

Northern      Securities     Company. 

G074a.  E894b. 
Northern  shrike.  G364d. 
Northern  etaghound.  G621a. 
Northern  Territory.  4276a. 
North  frigid  zone,  C41Sd. 
North  Holland  Canal.  239d. 
Northmen.  4248a,  427;c. 
North  Mountains.  4296d. 


1,  third  01  fourth  qnarten  of  pi(«. 


k  Pidu  EzploratioB 
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:k,  4ii£tL 


■»».     ZtKOvery    of    the. 


.-  Sale.  3*r;«. 
to«.  N.  S..  4ITTd. 

_  .1.  T..  4!78«. 
St™H.     lUJb. 

*i;wu«er,  B  C.  *!T8n, 
t.^crn    lntvpn.liy,   4i7gb- 
*<v[         fi^ssiCV.         427Sd, 


litiHC  Dimi.. 

NuncJo.  1II2-. 

Nuns  of  Saint  Ursula.  SDOSd. 

Nuremberg.  Gvrmiuiy.  4Sl!c. 

"Nuremberg  egBS.-  431Jd. 

Sureinberg  PhaTinacopot 


Nui.  taisc 

NuiatlOD,  1114b 

Nut  buoy,  ISSOc. 

NuKrsdier,  4111a. 

Nuthatcti.  4114b. 

NutmsB.  411 4d. 

Nutmeg  RiHan.  40SIC 

Nunnec  Slnle.  lS(&b. 

Nut  pine,  44T-d. 

Nut  pUuier.  IGSEd. 

Nutiillon,  4SlSt), 

Nui  Tomic^  nin,  4JtlH». 

Nytun.  Ijike.  4i:0b. 

NyasBiland  proiHtoTBle.  Sid. 

Ny«.  Eitsiir  Wllmn.  4]Ila. 

N>-mphs.  li:ib. 


,    1.  William  Henry.  4ItTb. 

Octave  lfniciiiK>.  Slalc. 

Octsve  (musics.  4021*.  4117c. 

Octsie  of  sonnet.  StKrb. 

Ociavia,  4JJ7d. 

Oclavlua.  or  Octavlanua.  4TM. 

October.  43t0a. 

Octoeus,  4J4»d. 

Odd  Fellows.  Indepcndtfnl  order 

ot.  41  (la. 
Ode,  4]41d. 
Odeteihlns,  liSSa. 
'"— IhtiB,  (410d. 


OdeiMa.  4: 
OderBlTe 


Nncia^  .un.  !J.*7»- 
StH-wa*  »**l>i^  It41lk 
rtor«K)>  i^,  4C7Sti. 
N«t«Mji  BVnica.  tSllb. 
Nuf  vntilM  mllr.  lT)ec. 
^MTWiwhui        nmlonal        bymn. 

NcM'wulBn  skAt*.  &39Td. 
SofWlct,  Coon..  4;s»c. 
NwltlvK  Kncland.  4:g9l)L 

NitriKMid  0*4"    

Num.  ii»*t>. 


Odonata.  1001a. 
Odonlollte.  K9I$d. 
Odimey.  41411). 
Oedipus.  134*a. 
Ocblenachtanr.  Adi 
" llffli.  GSCI 


k  101a. 


O  and  Ok,  When  to  use,  lOIM. 


1.  tl»0a. 


"S»»»«  ain.'tll7a. 

KmalrlK.  ttMtL 

Nwtitn  puMIc  4I*M. 

!«»tatlu«i.  U»Ia. 

Nwto^  msa. 

NMm.  HwlcaL  401tC^ 

KMr*      tiKiar.      Cathadnl 

iMoatmlt.  i::»)x 
NM>«       tkuiw.       Cathedral 

(fvU>.  1!:0K  41»>1. 
Nvttv     Dam*, 


Davis  In  the  desert,  fadns  ITT4. 

Oath.  tllM. 

0«tli  o(  fllloe.  (JtSb, 

Oals.  l!;6o, 

OKI  srauL  J41&a. 

Ob.  or  Obt  41ITd, 
r    Obellik.  lIlTft.  411ga. 

Ober*nanMiKau.   Bavaifa.  Utie. 
E    ObeAewen.  BaaK.  tlBth. 

Obartaod  Platau.  STtls. 
.   Oberit^Jea    -    -    -     — 


4S*«bi 

Otilcera.  Army.  ISla. 

Offlc«ra  of  a  society.  45«»c 

Of  SlwJte*.  I07»d. 

Oeden.  Utah.  41t4c. 

OiEdensburK.  N.  T..  434Sb. 

Oc.  king  of  Bashan.  14tM. 

Orlcthorre.  James.  *4&8c.  (I4ik. 

Ocleiborpe'*  foft.  :4S;d. 

Orietborpe  Vnl^mttj.  41tid. 

"O^KTab-iDe"  Act,  Cilia. 

O.  UniTT.  4T«»to, 

Ohia.  !TlSd. 

OTHlcsliu^  BemardD,  tlMh. 

Ohla  tttit.  4t4Ca- 

<|ldoOaaaL  lI4Ta,  43&:a. 

Ohio  Oooivanr.  41  Ub. 

out  Btrtr.  4tilc 

Oblo  BjTvr  Hoods.  UIMl 

Obio  Rinr  project,  1I4»«. 

Ofalo  SiaM  Cahreraiiy,  41&te. 


"Old  Bunion'' 


6491 


Ortykia,  IsUnd  of 


"Old  Bullion/'  3865a. 

Old  Cambridge,  1076d. 

Old  City  Gate,  Saint  Auflrustlne, 
5146a. 

Old  Constitution  House.  Ver- 
mont, 6066b. 

Old  Dominion.  6091b. 

OldenbursT.  Germany,  4367a. 

Old  EnfiTllsh,  2061c. 

"Old  Faithful,"  6389b. 

Old  Forge,  Pa..  4367c. 

"Old  Fuss  and  Feathers,"  6269b. 

"Old  Guard,"  6217b. 

Oldham.  Eng..  4367d. 

Old  Ironsides,  1558b. 

OW-ffin^CoZe,  3317c. 

Old  Line  State,  3670a. 

Old-man  cactus.  1039c. 

"Old  Man  Eloquent."  38a. 

Old  man  kangaroo.  3202c. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  4157d, 
6275a. 

Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  4118b. 

Old  Manse.  The,  2726b. 

Old  Mill,  6088b. 

Old  North  Church.  847a. 

Old  North  State.  4259a. 

Old  Ontario,  4379c. 

Old  Point  Comfort.  Va..  4368a. 

Old  Pretender,  5593d. 

Old  Red  Sandstone.  4368a,  5189a. 

"Old  Rough  and  Ready."  6719b. 

Old  South  Meeting  House.  846d. 

Old  Spanish  Inn.  Natchez,  Miss., 
3848b. 

Old  Stone  Mill,  R.  I.,.4276b. 

Old  Swedes'  Church,  Philadel- 
phia. 4623  b. 

Old  Testament,  705c,  2755d. 

Old  Testament   prophecy,    48 4 2d. 

Old  witch  grass,  2576b. 

Old  woman's  summer,  2971a. 

Old- World  yew,  6393b. 

Clean.  N.  Y.,  4868b. 

Oleander,  4368c. 

Oleln,  3334c. 

Oleomargarine,  62c,  1020d.  4368c. 

Oleoresins,  4978d. 

Olfactory  cells,  5410c. 

Olfactory  nerves.  891b,  4121a. 

Ollfants  River,  5863c. 

Oligarchy.  346a.  4369a. 

Ollphant.  Laurence.  4369b. 

Oliphant.   Mrs.  Margaret.   4369c. 

0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem, 
952d. 

Olive.  4369d. 

Olive    and    yellow    weaver   bird, 

6232d. 
Olive  bottles  decorated,  2984d. 
Olive  oil,  4370b. 
Oliver,  Frank,  4370d. 
Oliver  Optic.  4371a. 
Oliver  Twist,  1789d. 
Olives,  Mount  of.  4371b. 
Olive  wood,  4370a. 
Olmsted,  Frederick   L#aw,   4371c, 

6194b. 
OIney.  Richard.  3902a,  4371d. 

01  Obeld,  3277a. 
Olympia,  4372a. 
Olympla,  Wash.,  4372b. 
Olympiad,  4372d. 
Olympian  council,  4373c. 
Olympian  games.  4372d. 
Olympian  Zeus.  5318b. 
Olympian      2^us,      Temple      of, 

4372a. 
Olymplas.  4628a. 
Olympic,  The,  5354b. 
Olympleum,  454a. 
Olympus,  4373c. 
Olyphant,  Pa.,  4373d. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  4374a. 
Oman,  4375c. 

Omar,  Caliph,  2758d.  3142d. 
Omar  Khayyam,  3697a,  4375d. 
Omene,  437&d. 
Ometepe  Island,  4228b. 
Omnibus  Bill,  4376a,  5722a. 
Omphale,  2780c. 
Omrl,  5181a. 


Omsk,  Siberia,  4376a. 

On    Conciliation    vHth    America, 

1004c. 
One  Country,  5527d. 
Onega,  Lake,  4376b. 
One   hundred   famous  paintings, 

4450a. 
Oneida  Conmiunity.  151 6d.  4376c. 
Oneida       Indian       Reservation, 

2616b. 
Oneida  Indians,  4376b. 
Oneida  Lake,  4377a. 
O'Neill,  James.  3911d. 
O'Neill,  Shayne,  S051a. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  4377a. 
Oneyotka-one,  4376c. 
Onion,  4377c. 
Onlik  (cpin),  1468c. 
Onondaga,  Lake,  4196c. 
Onondaga  Indians,  4378c. 
Ontario,  946b,  4378b. 
Ontario.  Lake.  2596c.  4887c. 
Onward        Christian       Soldiera, 

2895d. 
Onyx.  4388a. 
Onyx  marble.  4388a. 
Oolong  tea.  5724b. 
Oom  Paul,  3279c. 
Opal,  4388b. 
Open-air  schools,  5243a. 
Open-circuit  batteries,  1981d. 
Open-door  policy,  1424c. 
Open-hearth  steel,  5542c 
Open -kettle  method  of  canning, 

2247d. 
Open  punctuation,  4870d. 
Open  season,  258a,  23 7 2d. 
Open  shop,  4388d. 
Opera,  4389a. 
Opera  bouffe,  4390b. 
Opera  dramatica,  4389a. 
Opera  glass,  4390d. 
Opera  seria,  4*3  8  9a. 
Ophir,  4391a. 
Ophir,  Mount,  3167a. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorium,  769c. 
Ophthalmoscope,  4391a. 
Opium,  202d.  282b,  3719a,  4391b. 
Opium  war,  4391c. 
Oporto,  Portugal,  4392a. 
Opossum,  4392b. 
Opper,  Frederick  Burr,  4392d. 
Opportunity,  2992a. 
Opposite  arrangement  of  leaves, 

3361d. 
Opposition    (astronomy),    1540a. 
Optic  nerve.  2118b,  4121a. 
Optics,  3424a. 
Optimism,  4393a. 
Optophone.  3028b. 
Oracles,  4393a. 
Oral  law,  5693b. 
Oral  reading,  4940b. 
Oran,  Algeria,  4393c. 
Oran,  Gulf  of,  4393c. 
Orange,  4393d. 
Orange  (color),  4395a. 
Orange,  N.  J..  4395b. 
Orange  Book,  782a. 
Orange  chlonaspls.  4395a. 
Orange-flower  water,  4394c. 
Orange  Free  State.  4395d. 
Orange  hawkweed  seed,  6238b. 
Orangemen.  2592c,  6291a. 
Orange  peel.  4394c. 
Orange  River,  4396c. 
Orange  River  Colony.  4396b. 
Orange  sulphur  butterfly,  facing 

1022. 
Orang-utan,  4396d. 
Oration,  4397b. 
Oratorio,  4398b. 
"Orator  of  secession."  6382b. 
Orbicular  leaf,  3361a. 
Orbit,  4695a. 
Orbit  of  the  moon,  3940c. 
Orbit  of  Venus,  6054b. 
Orcagna,  Andrea.  5275a. 
Orchard  grass,  2576b. 
Orchard  House,  171b. 
Orchard  houses,  2617c 
Orchestra,  4398c. 


Orchestral  trumpet,  6890c 
Orchid,  facing  2224,  4400a. 
Orcus,  4712a. 
Ordeal    and    combat.    Trial    by. 

4400c. 
Ordeal  by  fire.  4400d. 
Ordeal  by  water,  4400d. 
Order  (biology),  1410b,  4401a. 
Order  of  Eagles,  2318d. 
Order  of  Elks,  201 4d. 
Order  of  prepositions,  4808d. 
Order  of  Owls,  2319a. 
Order  of  Penance,  2310a. 
Order  of  subject  and  predicate, 

5304a. 
Order  of  the  Garter,  2396a. 
Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  780b. 
Order  of  the  Thistle.  6793b. 
Orders.  Religious,  S882d. 
Orders  in  Council,  4401b. 
Orders  of  architecture,  1607b. 
Orders  of  knighthood,  8268c 
Ordinance  of  1787,  4401c  6286b. 

5238b. 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  6146d. 
Ordinances.  5537b. 
Ordnance,  402b. 
Ordovician  Period,  4401d. 
Ore  (coin),  1468c 
Oreads,  43216. 
Oregon,  4402a.  6276c 
Oregon  (cruiser),  5481a. 
Oregon,    University    of,     4406d, 

4410c 
Oregon  maple,  S643a. 
Oregon  pine,  5512c 
Oregon  Plan,  2993d. 
Oregon  Question,  4408c,  4740a. 
Oregon  Trail,  4408d. 
O'Rell,  Max.  4410d. 
Orellana,  Francisco  de,  6468a. 
Orenburg,  Russia,  4411a. 
Orestes,  4411a. 

Orestes  (Roman  history),  4848a. 
Organ,  4411b. 
Organic  chemistry,  lZ98b. 
Organic  diseases,  1804c 
Organized  territory,  5764b. 
Organ  of  Cortl,  1900a. 
Organ  rock.  6011b. 
Organzine,  5382c. 
Oriental  immigration,  1068a. 
Oriental  poppy,  4760c. 
Oriental  rubles,  5100d. 
Oriental  rugs,  1199b. 
Orlflamme,  4412c. 
Orlgen,  441 2d. 
Original  Jurisdiction,  1614b. 
Origin  of  Species,  1706d. 
Orilla.  (5nt.,  4413a. 
Orinoco  River,  4413b. 
Oriole,  4413c. 
Orion,  4413d. 
Orion,  Nebula  of,  4108a. 
Orlskany,  Battle  of,  896b,  4202c, 

5157d. 
Orizaba,  Mount.  3767d.  5044d. 
Orleans  (family),  4414b. 
Orleans,  France.  4414d. 
Orleans,  Siege  of,  2167c. 
Orkney  Islands,  4413d. 
Orlando.  5050c. 
Orloff  diamond,  1786b,  2414c 
Ormazd,  6419a. 
Ormazd  Island,  4596c 
Ormuz,  Strait  of,  4596b. 
Ornithology,  4415a. 
Oronhyatekha,  4415a. 
Orontes  River,  284c. 
Orphans  (political),  2881c. 
Orpheus,  4416b. 
Orphic  mysteries,  4040b. 
Orris  root.  4415d. 
Orslnl  (family).  4416a. 
Orthoceras.  4416a. 
Orthoclase.  2150b. 
Orthodontia,  1946d. 
Orthodox  Quakers,  4884a. 
Orthopedics,  4416b. 
Orthoptera,  3001a,  4416c 
Ortolan,  4416d. 
Ortygia,  Island  of,  6670c 
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Oryoku_Rlver.  ISfilb,  GS 

Oryza,  GOOSd. 

Osage  Indians.  4417a. 

Osage  meLon.  4034c. 


Osborne,  Ttioni^ 


3.  Mrs. 
II.  4418 


',  G&S2b. 


Osceola,  4418c, 

Oscillations  of  pendulum,  4EI>8d. 

Oshawa,  OnU  44l8d. 

Oshkoah.  Wis.,  4419a. 

OslrlB.  4419c. 

Oskaloosa,  Ib.,  4419c. 

Osier  (family).  441Sd. 

OBman.  bUS\>.  S»13a. 

OBmluin,  4420c. 

Osmosla,  4420d. 

Osmotic  pressure.  4121a. 

QsnaburK,  1421a. 

Osnabruck,  1421a. 


Ossoll,    Sarah    Margaret    Fi 

4421C. 
Ostend,  Belgium,  4422a. 
Ostend    Manifesto.    969c,    II 

1422b.  4G6Sb. 

rtners,  1519a. 


Annbltion,  224b. 
American  Literature, 
Andes.  JSOd. 
Ant.  272b. 
Apple,  299a. 
Arabia.  310a. 
Architecture.  S2Sa. 
Argentina.  310a. 
Arlthinetlc.  aG3a. 
Army,  The,  383a. 
Arthur,  Chester  A.,  3 
Arllcle.  The.  400d. 


Atlantic  Ocean.  The,  4fl2c. 


Austria -Hungary.  SOBa. 
Baby,  The.  630a. 
Babylonia,  G34a. 
Bacteria     and      bacterlol 

B38c. 
Balkan  Wars,  The.  655c. 
Banks  and  Banking,  SaSi 
Baseball.  OOSn. 
Basket  ball.  811a. 
Basketry,  61  fie. 
Hear,  The.  636c. 
Beaver,  The,  fl42a. 
Bees.  654b. 
Beetle.  The,  ■fi2a, 
Belgium.  672a. 
Berlin.  69Ea. 


Botany.  86 3a. 


Madison,  James.  3S8Sa. 
Mexico,  3772a. 
Monroe,  James,  38»»a. 
Montreal.  3937a. 
Netherlands.  Th«.  4IiTa. 
New  Zealand.  4221c 
North  A         ■         


Norw 


4287a 


Noun,  The.  4295d. 


Pierce,  Franklin,  4GS9a. 

Polk,  James  K..  4741a. 

Porto  Rico,  4776c. 

Portugal.  4781a. 

Pronoun.  The.  4840a. 

Province.  The.  4SEla. 

Prussia,  48EGa. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  EOtSa. 

Rumania,  Gioea. 

Russia.  51 24a. 

Scotland,  G263a. 

Sentence,  The,  B30Bb. 

Serbia.  63 13c. 

South  Amerloi,  E45Za. 

Spain.  G178a. 

State,  A,  BE34C. 

Sweden,  G6E0b. 

Switzerland.  SGGSa. 

Taft.  William  Howard.  GSSGa. 

Taylor.  Zachary,  S7Zla. 

Turkey,  6F16a. 

Tyler,  John.  6927a. 

United  States.  The,  E996a. 

Van  Buren,  Martin.  eoaOa. 

Venezuela.  60  50a. 

Verb,  The,  SOEBa. 


Otho.  Marcus  Shiviuh,  iiiou 
Otis.  James,  1426a.  E364c. 
Otoska.  288Ga. 


Ottawa  Forest  Reserve.  4890a. 
Ottawa  Indians,  142ed. 
Ottawa-Rldeau  Canal,  5014a. 


Otter.  4429d. 


Ottumwa.  la..  4131a. 
Ouachita  Mountains.  4441c. 
Ouachita  River,  SZlOc. 
Oulda,  4327c 
Oulnanlche,  5I1Zb. 
OulstitI,  36G7c. 
Ounce  Unlmal),  4431c. 
Ounce  (weight),  443Tb. 
Outcault  Richard  Felton,  44Slc 
Outdoor  advertising,  68c. 
Outer  City,  4fiE2d. 
Outer  Mongalla.  3gS9b. 
Outer  tube  of  (Ire.  J7I5c. 
Qutlnwecl  debt,  1724d. 
Outline  on— 
Abyssinia.  16a. 


Canadian  Literature,  1142a. 
ChemlHtry,  12»7a, 
Chicago.  1316a. 


Cleveland.  Gro 


Cuba.  ISBSa. 
Denmark,  1781a. 
Drama.  1853a, 
Ecuador.  1921c. 


Plllm- 


^  Mil  la 


SI  73a. 


Fly.  The.  2: 

Football.  22E9a. 
France.  Z306a. 
Garlleld.  James  A.,  :391c. 
Germany,  24S0a. 
Grammar.  2S56c. 
Grant,  U.  9.,  2671a. 
Great  Britain.  2fi93a. 

Harrison,  Benjamin.  26938. 
Harrison.  William  H.,  2706c 
Hawaii,  2722c. 
Hayes.  Rutherford  B.,  2T33B. 


Lincoln.  Abraham.  344 


lE67b. 


Overbeck,  Frledrich,  4455a. 
Overeallng,  3112c. 
Overhand  knot.  3270a, 
Overhead  Race  (game),  tSTTa. 
Over  the  Rhine,  13gOd. 
Overshot  wheel,  62ZlcL 
Overtones.  5145c. 
Overweight,  3412c 
Ovid.  443  2d. 


Ownership  by  descent.  ER2Dd. 

Ownership  by  purchase,  E82Dd. 

Owosso.  Mich.,  443Eb. 

Owyhee  River,  4131h. 

OKalatea,  443Ec 

Oxalic  add.  2S2b.  443Ec 

Ox-cart,  491Sa. 

Oxen  Going  to  Work,  4461. 


d  University,  443Sb. 

Oxidation.  4437a. 
Oius  River.  44fiSa. 
Oxygen,  461a.  4437a, 
Oxygenated  water.  28SaB. 
Oiy hydrogen  flame,  IBSSc 
Oxyhydrogen  llKht,  a4S4a. 
Oyama,  Iwao,  Prince.  4438*. 
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Oyster 


6493 


Parker 


Oyster,  4438b. 
Oyster  catcher,  4441a. 
Oyster  farms,  4440b. 
Oyster  mushroom,  4014b. 
Oyster  plant,  4441b. 
Ozaka,  Japan,  4417d. 
Ozark  Mountains,  4442b. 
Ozone,  4441c. 


P 


P   4442a. 

Pachomius,  Saint.  3883b. 

Pacific,  Control  of  the,  5967d. 

Pacific  blockade,  773b. 

Pacific  cables,  1038a. 

Pacific  fisheries  (Canada).  1107c. 

Pacific  Ocean.  4332d,  4442a. 

Pacific  time,  6524b. 

Pacific  trade  routes,  6967a. 

Pacific  valleys.  5948b. 

Pacific  yew.  6393c. 

Packing  industry,  3711a. 

Pack  train,  4919a. 

Pactolus  River,  3792d. 

Padangr.  Sumatra,  6 62 2d. 

Paddlefish,  4443b. 

Paddy,  5007b. 

Paddy  bird,  5007b. 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan,  4443b. 

Padua,  Italy.  4443d. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  4444a. 

Paduke.  4444c. 

Paeonius,  5274a. 

Paganini,  Niccold.  4444c. 

Page,  David  Perkins,  4445a. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  4445a. 

Page,  Walter  HInes,  4445b. 

Pagoda,  4445d. 

Pagopago.  Samoa.  6182a. 

Pagus,  Mount,  5418c. 

Pahang,  Malay  States.  2148d. 

Pail  mail  (game).  1645c. 

Paine.  Thomas,  4446a. 

Painless  dentistry,  1769b. 

Paint,  4446d. 

Painted  bunting,  999b. 

Painted  Desert,  355b. 

Painted  Porch.  6410d. 

Painted  Rocks.  6258b. 

Painted  trilllum,  5879d. 

Painter  etching,  2081d. 

Painting,  4447a. 

Paintings.  Twelve  great,  4455d. 

Paints,  4447c. 

Paisley,  Scotland.  4456b. 

Paisley  terrier.  5402d. 

Pakenham.  Sir  Edward  Michael, 

4177c,  4456c. 
Palace  of — 

Heavenly  Purity,  4 65 Id. 

Peace,  2657a. 

Versailles.  6071b. 
Paladino.  Eusapia,  5502b. 
Palais  de  1'  Elysge.  4496d. 
Palais  Royal.  4456d. 
Palamedes,  5936b. 
Palanquin,  4457. 
Palate.  4457a. 
Palatinate.  4457b. 
Palatine  Hill,  5064a. 
Palawan  Island.  4632b. 
Pale  brandy.  895c. 
Palembang,  Sumatra,  5622c. 
Paleocrystic  Ice.  33 lo. 
Paleolithic  Period.  5559b. 
Paleontology,  4457c. 
Paleozoic  Era.  2440d,  4457d. 
Pale  primrose.  1620a. 
Palermo.  Sicily.  4457d. 
Palestine.  4458b. 
Palestine,  Tex..  4459r. 
Palestine  shepherd,  417c. 
Palestrlna,  Giovanni  Plerlulgl  da, 

4020b,  4460a. 
Palimpsest,  4460b. 
Palisades.  4201d.  4460d. 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  4460d. 
Pallssy,  Bernard,  4461a. 
Palladio,  Andrea,  6075d. 


Palladium  (metal),  4461a. 

Palladium  (myth),  4461b. 

Pallas  Athene,  4461c. 

Pallium,  4756a. 

Palm,  4461c. 

Palma,  Spain,  4463b. 

Palma,  Tomas  Estrada,  4463b. 

Palmar  arch,  facing  1388. 

Palmar    digital     artery,     facing 

1388. 
Palmately  compound  leaf,  3361b. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  4463c. 
Palmer,  Alice  Freeman,  4463d. 
Palmer,  Dr.  D.  D.,  1357d. 
Palmer,  George  Herbert,  4464a. 
Palmer,  Ray,  2896a. 
Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple, 

4464a. 
Palmetto,  1034c,  4464c. 
Palmetto  State.  5455d. 
Palming,  1542b. 
Palmistry,  4464c,  5637c 
Palm  oil,  4465c. 
Palm  Sunday,  4465d. 
Palm-Tree.  The,  4462b. 
Palmyra,  Arabia,  4465d. 
Palmyra  palm,  4461c,  4466a. 
Palo  Alto,  Battle  of,  4466a. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal..  4466b. 
Palpitation  of  the  heart,   2747b, 

4466c. 
Palyanka,  4457a. 
Pamela,  4303b. 
Pamir,  4466d. 
Pamlico  River.  4467c. 
Pamlico  Sound,  4467a. 
Pampas,  3471a,  4467c. 
Pan.  4467c. 

Panama  (city),  4470a. 
Panama  (republic),  4467b. 
Panama,  Isthmus  of,  4470d. 
Panama     Canal,     1333c,     4471a, 

5945d. 
Panama  Canal,  color  plate.  Time 

Zones,  facing  4472. 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  2063a. 
Panama  hats.  1478d.  5590a. 
Panama- Pacific  International  Ex- 
position.   3401b,    3448b,    4474d. 
Panama  railroad.  5945c. 
Pan-American  Congress.  4475c. 
Pan-American   Exposition,   983b, 

4476a. 
Pan  -  American      Union,      4475c, 

4476b.  6196b. 
Pancake  Tuesday,  5365c. 
Pancreas,  4476d. 
Pancreatic  juice,  4476d. 
Pancreatln,  4477a. 
Pandora,  4044a,  4477a,  4836d. 
Pandora,  The  Story  of.  4050a. 
Pangkor.  Island  of,  5584a. 
Panhandle  (Okla.),  4365a. 
Panhandle  (Tex.).  5770a. 
Panhandle  State.  6251b. 
Panic  of  1837,  6028b. 
Panic  of  1873.  2570a. 
Panjnad,  5642c. 
Pankhurst.  Christabel,  4477d. 
Pankhurst,  Emmeline,  4477b. 
Pankhurst.  Sylvia,  4477d. 
Pannonla.  2543a. 
Pansy,  4477d. 
Pantagruel,  4907c. 
Pantheism,  4478b. 
Pantheon,  4478b. 
Pantheon  of  Agrlppa,  324d. 
Panther,  4478d. 
Pantisocracy,  5469c. 
Pantomime,  4478d. 
Paoll,  Pasquale.  4063a. 
Papal  Guard.  5659c. 
Papal  insignia.  4756a. 
Papal  ring.  5021b. 
Papal  States,  4479a. 
Papeete.  Tahiti,  6427b. 
Paper,  4479c. 
Paper.     Table     for     measuring, 

1765d. 
Paper  barometer.  1451a. 
Paper  birch,  727d. 
Paper  blockade.  773a. 


Paper  dolls,  183  Id. 

Paper  folding  for  kindergartens. 

3242a. 
Paper  hangings,  6130b. 
Paper  money,  3886d. 
Paper  mulberry,  3996c. 
Paper  nautilus,  343b. 
Paper  white  narcissus,  4068c. 
Paphlagonia,  4653a. 
PapIer-mAchfi,  4481b. 
Papilla,  hair,  2659b. 
Papillae,  5400d. 
Papin,  Denis,  4716b. 
Papineau,  Louis  Joseph,  4481c, 

4735d,  4947a. 
Papoose.  2966a. 
Paprika,  4482b. 
Papua,  4154a. 
Papyrus,  4482c. 
Par,  5554c. 
Para  (coin),  1468c. 
Par&,  Brazil,  4483a. 
Parable,  2122d,  4483b. 
Parabola,  4483d. 
Paracelsus,  1294a,  4484a. 
Parachute,  4484b. 
Paraclete,  The,  8d. 
Paradise,  Tintoretto's,  6817d. 
Paradise  Lost,  3811b,  4484c. 
Paradise  Valley,  1096a. 
Paraffin,  4484d. 
Paraffin  oil,  3233a. 
Paraffin  paper,  4481a. 
Paraffin  wax.  6227b. 
Paraguari,  Paraguay,  4486b. 
Paraguay,  4485a. 
Paragruay  River,  4488b. 
Paraguay  tea,  3695c. 
Parallax,  4488b. 
Parallelogram,  3735a,  4882b. 
Parallelogram  of  forces,  4489a. 
Parallel  veinlng  in  leaves,  3361c. 

6046d. 
Paralysis,  4489b. 
Paramaribo,       Dutch       Guiana, 

4489c. 
Paramushiri  Island,  3281c. 
Parana  River,  4489c. 
Para  nut,  908a. 
Para  rubber,  5097c. 
Parasite.  4490a. 
Parasites,  Vegetable,  859d. 
Parasitic  diseases,  4490c. 
Parasitic  roots,  5078c. 
Parasol  mushroom,  4014c. 
Parcel  post,  4490c. 
Parchment,  4492a. 
Parchment  paper.  1248a,  4492a. 
Pardon,  4492b. 
Parent  and  child,  4492c. 
Parent  and  vocational  guidance, 

6106d. 
Parentheses,  Signs  of,  189a. 
Parentheses,  Use  of,  4872a. 
Parents'  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. 4492c. 
Parent  -  Teacher      Association, 

4493a. 
Paresis,  4489c. 
Parhelion,  4494a. 
Parla.  Gulf  of,  4772d. 
Pariah,  1218a. 
Parietal,  2738d. 
Parietal  pleura,  4707a. 
Paris  (mythology),  4499b,  6887a. 
Paris,  France,  4494a. 
Paris,    Louis    Albert    Philippe 

d'Orleans,  Count  of,  4499d. 
Paris,  Ont.,  4499a. 
Paris,  Tex.,  4500a. 
Paris,  Treaties  of,"  4600a,  4989c 
Paris,  University  of,  4500d. 
Paris  Apaches.  290a. 
Paris  green,  1573c  4501a. 
Paris  green.  Antidote  for,  282b. 
Parlsli.  4498c 
Park.  Mungro,  4601b. 
Parker,  Alton  Brooks.  4501c. 
Parker,  Francis  Wayland.  4501d. 
Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  4502a. 
Parker.    Captain     John,     3396d, 

4986a. 


Tlie  letters  a,  b,  c,  d.  following  pago  numbers  indicate  first,  second,  third  or  fonrth  qnarters  of  page. 


_      I.  Va..  *B02e. 
Parkin,  George  Robert.  4E0Zd. 
Parkin  an,  Francis,  1S03». 
Park  RariKe.  148Ea. 
ParkH,  National,  450Sb. 
Parlement.  4507c. 
Parlement  of  ParH.  4607c. 
Parliament,  25S8b,  4E07b. 
Parliamentary  law.  450Sa. 
Parliament      DultdlnE.      ~ 
'118b. 


Parma.  Italy.  4511a 


372Sd.  aT27a.  4B14C. 
Parry  Sound.  4614<L 
Pars,  4515a. 
Farseea,  248Tb.  45iea. 
Poral/oi,  4G16b,  «l!2c. 
Parsing.  451Gd. 
ParslnB  the— 

Adjective.  ESb. 

Advwb.  «Ec. 

Article,  40ab. 

Conjunction,  lG4Dd. 

Noun,  429Ba. 

Participle.  4SlSb. 
-  PropoBltlon.  4S09a, 

Pronoun.  4  Satb. 

Verb,  605TC.      , 
ParslB,  4515a. 
Parsley.  4E15d. 
Parsnip,  451fia. 
Parsnip  River,  453Bc. 


Parthla,  4B17b. 

Partial  Indulgence.  29T4a. 

Participle.  4517c. 

Particular  partnerehlp.  461Bd. 

Partington,  Mrs.,  5SG2b. 

ParUnrutn.  G9l)Db. 

Parti  Rouge.  4TSSa. 

Partitions    of    Poland,    4T2Sa, 

4T24b. 
Partners,  46lSd. 
Partnership.  4B!8c,  5564ti, 
Partridge.  4R19b, 
Partridge.     William     Ordway, 


Pass  (geography),  6022d. 
Passaic  n;  J.,  4BZIa. 
Passalc  River.  4163c,  tS2Ba. 
Passaniaquoddy  Indians.  199t 
Passau,  Treaty  of,  G235a. 
Faseetzger  pigeon,  4B21b.  4871 


Toronto,    PasHlve  vi 


Passover,  4B22a. 
Paseport,  4G22b. 
.    Paste,  241Sd. 


Pasteurization  of  milk,  3803c. 


PriifBn  Miiril 


Peabody,  Oeorge,  4G36a. 
Feabody,  Mass..  4534c. 
Peabody,  Sophls..  272Sa. 
Peabody  Education  Fund.  4Gt4a. 
Peace,  Breach  of  the,  4BIGa. 
Peace,  League  to  Enforce.  IBSGb, 
■., g  Conference,   InternaUonal, 


Peace  of  Utrecht.  S0l7d. 
"--  e  Palace,  4G3Gc. 
4Ba«b. 
*  Tfi^STa' 
Peach,  453  7d. 
Peacock.  4B3BC 
Feale,  Charles  Wilson,  1G40a. 
Peala,  Rembrandt    4540b. 


Past  perfect  tense,  G7E7c 
Past  tense,  5757b. 
Pasture  grasses,  2B77a. 
Pa(-a-cafce,  oat-a-aake,  baker't 

•nan,  33iab. 
Patagonia.  4B23c. 
Patagonlan  rabbit,  lOOTa. 
Patagonlans,  1331c. 
P&ti  de  fole  arat,  2G3Gc. 
Patella.  G399b. 
Patent,  4523c 
Patent  leather.  4140a. 
Patent  medicines,  3415b,  3730c. 
Patent  Office  building.  BlOEc. 
Patepedla  River,  4979a. 
Paterson,  N.  J..  4G25a. 
Paterson,  William,  4G24d. 
Pathology.  4B2Bo. 
Patience  (game),  54340. 
PatmoB.  4B36C. 
Palna.  India.  4eiBd. 
Patriarch,  4526a. 
Patriarchal  cross,  164$b. 
Patriarch      of      Constanttndple 

20]  Oa. 
"Patriarch    of    New    England." 


Pearl 

s.  facing  41 
._rley,  59Sb. 
Pearl  flsherles,  4543c. 
Pearl  Harbor,  H.  I..  J72Ia,  4SI2&. 
"Pearl  of  the  Antilles,"  IGESa. 
"Pearl  of  the  Canadian  Rncktes." 

"Pearl  of  the  Orient,"  126Td. 


Peat  moss.  396: 
Pecan.  4E4Ed. 
Peccary,  4B46b. 


Qloacchlmo 


Pechlli,  Strait  ot.  hdi 
Peck,  James,  293Ed. 
Peck,  Samuel  U  In  turn.  4646c. 
B7e»b, 


Pecos  River,  4B4ad,  G 


Patriotism,  4G2ad. 


Pattl.      Adellna      Juana      U 

4523a. 
Patroclua,  27S7C,  2919d. 
Paul  (Popes),  4528c. 
Paul,  John,  3J70d. 
Paul.  Saint.  4G29a. 
Paul  I  (Russia),  4G30B. 
Paul  and  V(rpln(o,  GlBSb. 
Paullsts,  453ab. 
Paul  Revere-s  house,  8 4 Id. 
Paul  Revere'a  Ride,  4982d. 
Paul's  Epittlet,  4530a. 
Pauncefote.  Julian,  First  Baron, 

463  Oe. 
Pauperism,  4530d. 
Pavement,  4531a,  E029a. 
Pavements,  Comparative  life  of, 

GO  30c. 
Pavia,  Italy,  4fi31a. 
Pavla.  University  of,  4531b.  ~ 
Paving  bricks.  918d.       , 
Paving  cement,  425d, 
Pawcatuck  River,  499Jc. 


Pedagogue,  4G4Ta. 
Pedagogy,  454Sd. 
Pedal  harp,  26B2d. 
Pedersen,  (Christian.  ITGS& 
Pedestrian  currlcule.  713b. 
pediment,  4E4Sb. 
,    Pedometer.  4E4gc. 

Pedro  n  (Brazil).  9D8ci.  4G48C. 
Pedro  V  (Portugal).  4784c. 
Pedro  Arias  de  Avlla.  4470b. 
Pedro  Uiguel  locks,  447Sd. 
Peduncle.  S472d. 
Peekflklll.  N.  T..  4B4Sd. 


Peen- 


Pawi 


iraker,  4B31c 


Peeping  Tom.  Liegend  of.  lElDb. 

Peer,  in  America,  4550b. 

Peer  and  peerage,  4549d. 

Peer  aunt,  2901d. 

Peers,  House  ot,  SlJOd. 

Peewit.  3  33  2d. 

Pegosaean  Gulf,  67S9b. 

Pegasus,  4BG0C. 

Peh-kuh-ta,  444Sa. 

P«l-ho  River,  4551a. 

Pelpus.  Lake.  G114c. 

Pekan  marten.  3eS7a. 

Pekln,  III..  4EE0d. 

Peking,  China.  4GGla. 

Pelagic  flshes,  G416b. 

PelaglusII.  2BSlb. 

Pelasglans.  9<04b. 

Pel«e,  Mount.  SBSSa. 

Felegrlna  diamond.  S414c 

Pellas.  34Sd,  2517a.  3715d. 


s  ttiit,  suond.  third  or  fauth  qoanatm  of  paf*. 


Pelican  state 


6495 


PhaUuiat 


Pelican  State,  3512b,  4653c. 

Pellagra,  4664a. 

PellesTlni.  Carlos.  339b. 

Pelleirrino,  Mount,  4458a. 

Pelletler,  Louis  Philippe,  4654c. 

Pelly  River,  6404b. 

Pelopidas,  4554d. 

Peloponnesian  War,  2606d, 
4555a. 

Peloponnesus,  4666b. 

Pelops,  4655c.  6698d. 

Pelvic  arch,  5399c. 

Pelvis,  4566c. 

Pemberton,  John  Clifford,  4566d. 

Pemberton  mine,  5628c. 

Pembina  River,  4270a. 

Pembroke,  Ont.,  4566d. 

Pemigewasset  River,  3748a. 

Pemmican,  4656a. 

Pen,  4556b. 

Pen,  How  to  hold  a,  4561a. 

Pefta,  Dr.  Saens.  339b.  342a. 

Penance,  4557a,  5052b. 

Penans.  4567b. 

Penates,  3335a. 

Pence,  4674a. 

Pencil.  4567c. 

Pendant,  4558a. 

Pendentlve,  4558b. 

Pendulum,  2032c,  4558d. 

Penelope.  4569c. 

PenetaniTuishene.  Ont.,  4559d. 

Peneus  River,  471d,  5789d. 

Peneruin.  4560a. 

Peninsular  State,  3780b. 

Peninsular  War,  4065c,  6244a. 

Peninsula  State,  2212b. 

Penitentiary,  4827b. 

Penmanship,  4560c. 

Penn,  Mount,  4943d. 

Penn,  William,  4661d,  4672d, 
4622c. 

Pennell,  Joseph,  4562d. 

Pennine  Chain,  2038b. 

Penn  Mansion,  4622c. 

Penn'a  Treaty  with  the  Indiana, 
4462. 

Penn's  Woods,  4563b. 

Pennsylvania,  4663a. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of, 
4573c. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  6194c. 

Pennsylvania  Canal,  1147b. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch,  4563d. 

Pennsylvania  period.  1179d. 

Penn  Treaty  Square,  Philadel- 
phia, 4624a. 

Penny,  4574a. 

Penny  banks.  Canadian,  5226b. 

Pennyroyal.  4574a. 

Penobscot  River,  4574b. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  4674c 

Pension,  4674d. 

Pension  building,  6195c. 

Pensions  (public  houses),  2848b. 

Pensions  In  Canada,  4576a. 

Pensions  in  the  United  States, 
4575a. 

Pension  systems  of  Europe, 
4676a. 

Penstock  (in  turbines),  5904c. 

Pentameter,  3766a. 

Pentateuch,  4576b. 

Pentecost,  4576b. 

Pentelicus,  Mount,  2604a. 

Pentlcton,  B.  C,  4576c. 

Pentland  Firth,  4413d. 

Penumbra,  4577a,  5330c. 

Peon,  4577b. 

Peonage,  130d,  1335d,  4577b. 

Peony,  4677c. 

"People  of  the  stone."  4376c. 

People  of  the  United  States. 
6949b. 

People's  party.  4577d,  4762a. 

Peoria,  in..  4577d. 

Pepin,  4578c. 

Pepin  of  Herlstal,  4578c. 

Pepin  the  Elder,  4578c. 

Pepin  the  Short,  4678c. 

Peplos,  1860b. 


Pepper,  4678d. 

Pepper-grass,  1632c. 

Peppermint,  4579a. 

Pepsin,  2153a,  3713c,  4579b. 

Peptones,  4579b. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  4579c. 

Pequot  Indians,  4579d. 

Pera   2527c 

I'erak,  Malay  States,  2148d. 

Percentage,  4580a. 

Perception,  4583a. 

Perch,  4583d. 

Percha,  2645b. 

Percherons,  2840c. 

Percivale,  Sir,  2813c 

Perdiccas,  4627d. 

Peregrine  falcon,  2130d. 

Perennials,  267b,  4584b. 

Perennial  weeds,  6239a. 

Perez,  Juan,  4408b. 

Perfect  child,  531b. 

Perfecting  press.  4826a. 

Perfectionists,  4376d. 

Perfect  participle,  4617c. 

Perfect  tenses.  5757b. 

Perforative  peritonitis,  4587b. 

Perfume,  4584c. 

Perfumes,  Flowers  in,  2225d. 

Pergamus,  Asia  Minor,  5274c. 

Perl,  Jacopo,  4020b. 

Periander,  5318d. 

Peribonka  Park,  4890a. 

Peribonka  River,  5142b. 

Pericarditis,  2747c,  4585c 

Pericardium,  2745a,  3727b,  4686c. 

Pericles,  4585c. 

Perictione,  4702c. 

Perigee.  304b,  4586b. 

Perigon.  256a. 

Perihelion,  304c.. 

Perilymph,  1900a. 

Perimeter.  4745c 

Period  (time),  2438b. 

Period,  Use  of.  4871a. 

Periodic  springs,  5509a. 

Periodic  wind,  6310b. 

Period  in  Hindu  notation,  4291d. 

Period  of  oscillation,  4558d. 

Perloeci,  5483b. 

Periosteum.  809d,  3727c. 

Peripatetic  School  of  Philosophy, 

346c.  4586c.  4641d. 
Perique  tobacco.  5823d.  5824c. 
Periscope.  4586d,  5602b. 
Peritoneum,     7b,     3727b,     4587a, 

6503c. 
Peritonitis.  4587b. 
Perjury,  4587b. 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

771b,  849a. 
Perley.  Sir  George  Halsey.  4587c. 
Permian  Period,  2440d,  4588a. 
Pemambuco,  Brazil,  4588b. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen.  2889a. 
Perpendicular  style,  5897d. 
Perper,  1468c. 
Perpetual  calendar.  1052a. 
Peri)etual  injunction,  2994d. 
Perpetual  motion,  4588d. 
Perpetual  roses,  5081a. 
Perrault,    Charles,    780d,    3971c, 

4588d. 
Perrot,  Nicholas.  6336a. 
Perry,  Bliss,  4689a. 
Perry,  Christopher,  4589b. 
Perry.  Matthew  Calbralth,  3122d, 

4589b. 
Perry.  Oliver  Hazard,  4590a. 
Perry  centennial,  4590c. 
Perryvllle,  Battle  of,  4590d. 
Persecutions  of  the  Jews,  3151a. 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  4843d. 
Persepoll.s,  Persia.  4591a. 
Perseus.  3723a.  4591a. 
Pershing,    John    Joseph,     4591c, 

6306a. 
Persia,  4592a. 
Persian  cat,  1221b. 
Persian  Gulf.  4596b. 
Persian  long  dogs.  2625c. 
Persian  peach.  4538c. 
Persian  rite,  3466d. 


Persian  walnut,  6131a. 

Persian  Wars,  2606b,  4696c. 

Persimmon,  4596d. 

Persis,  4 59 2d. 

Persistence  of  vision,  3989a. 

Person  (grammar),  4294c,  4597a. 

6057a. 
Personal  hygrlene,  2891b. 
Personal  liberty,  4597c. 
Personal  liberty,  Writ  of.  2662b. 
Personal  names,  4057a. 
Personal  pronouns,  4837c. 
Personal  property,  1285 d,  4698a. 
Personification,  4698b. 
Personnel  of  navy,  4096c. 
Perspective.  4598c 
Perspiration,  4599a. 
Perth,  Australia,  4699c 
Perth,  Ont.,  4599c. 
Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.,  4599d. 
Pertinax,  5320c 
Perturbations,  4600c. 
Peru,  2936d.  4600b. 
Peru,  Ind.,  4603d. 
Peru,  Marvel  of,  2279b. 
Perugino,  4604a. 
I'eruvian  bark,  4604a. 
Peruvian  cotton,  1604c. 
Peruvian  current,  4334c. 
Pescennius  Niger,  5320c 
Peseta,  4604b. 
Pcshkov,     Alexis     Maximovitch, 

2540b. 
Peso,  4604b. 
Pessimism,  4604c. 
Pest,  Hungary,  976c. 
Pestalozzi,       Johann       Heinrich, 

4604d. 
P6tain,  Henri  Philippe,  4605d. 
Petals,  2223d. 
Petchersk.  3238b. 
Peten,  Lake.  2632c. 
Peter  (disciple),  4606b. 
Peter  I,  Alexeyevitch    (Russia), 

4607c 
Peter  I  (Serbia),  4607c 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  4607d. 
Peterborough  lock,  6873d. 
Peters,  Rev.  Samuel,  782c. 
Petersburg,  Siege  of,  4608a. 
Petersburg,  Va..  4608b. 
Peterson.  Sir  William,  4608d. 
Peter's  pence,  4757b. 
Peter  the  Great.  4606b.  5056b. 
Peter  the  Hermit,   1228c,   4609a. 
Petlgrain,  4486c. 
Petiole  of  leaf,  3363a. 
Petit  Bois  Island.  3844b. 
Petltcodlac  River.  3884d. 
Petite  Anse  Island,  3516c 
Petition.  4609b. 
Petition  of  Right,  4609c. 
Petit  jury,  3192b. 
Petit  larceny,  3333d. 
Petit  mal,  2064b. 
Petit  Trianon,  3651a,  607 Id. 
Petrarch,  Francesco,  4610a. 
Petrel,  4610c. 
Petrie.  William  Matthew 

Fllnder.s,  4611c. 
Petrified  forest  of  Arizona,  356c. 
Petrograd,  Russia.  4611b. 
Petrolea,  Ont.,  4613d. 
Petroleum,  4614a. 
Petroleum    fields   of   the   United 

States.  5956d. 
Petroleum  jelly,  6038d. 
Petroleum  naphtha.  4060c. 
Petropavlovsk,  Kamchatka, 

3200d. 
Petty  jury.  3192b. 
Petunia,  4616a. 
Pewee,  4643c. 
Pewit,  4643c 
Pewter,  4616c. 
Pezuello,  4603b. 
Pfennig.  1668d,  4674a. 
Phaedra.  4616c. 
Phaethon.  4616d. 
Phaethon,  Story  of,  4047d. 
Phalanges.  2253a.  2681a.  6399d. 
Phalanx,  2989c,  4617a. 


TlM  letteri  •,  b,  o,  d,  following  page  nnmberi  indicate  first,  second,  third  or  fonrth  quarters  of  page. 


Phanerogamoiu  plsnti 


PhaneroRamooB  plants,  *■ 
Phanerogams.  4617a. 

Pliaraoh,  4617b.' 
Pharaoh- Nech oh,  410Sc. 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  3362 
Pharisees.  4      '" 


Pholosraphy  of  the  moon, 
Phologravure,  4S4Bc. 
Photolllhogruphy.  34GSa. 


Piueraclw  Palli 


Pike,  4GS4a,  4671d. 


Phar_. 
Pharii 


_.  ise6a. 
uoefo,  4617d. 
,  46Ua. 
land  of.  461Sb. 


Phre 


46GIC 


tS&Sa. 


PIke'i 


■eak,  467ZC. 


PhasiB  River,  4«lSc. 
Pheasant,  26ZSc.  4GJ8c 
Pheasant's  eye,  4068c. 


'hyslcal   l.    .  . 
Physical  education.  165' 


4B7SC 


Phi  B 


1,  Antidote  [or.  2 

77d. 

al  berry,  lOOic. 

' 46190. 

.,  4620b. 


4620a 


Phlladelphli 

Philae.  Islai 

Philemon,  62Sc. 
Phlletas  or  Cos.  Ig90d. 
Philip,  the  Apomle.  4627c. 
Philip,  the  BvangellBt,  4627c. 
Philip  (kines  of  France).  4SZEI>- 

4623c. 
Philip    (kings  of   Spain),    4eZ9c- 

4630c, 
Philip  II  (Macedonia).  4SZTb. 


Phrygla.  4651a.  

Phylloxera,   1406d.  2S74a.  4«5Sb.  Pilate,  PontlUB.  4673b. 

Physical  culture.  1071d,  46B3c.  Pilchard.  467" 

Fhyslcal     defects     of     children,  Pllcnmayo  R 

1944c,  Pile,  4673d. 

Physical   development,   Observa-  Plleated  woodpecker,  63Gid. 

.'. .„»<..  Pilgrim  Fathers,  4714a. 

a.  Pilgrim    memorial   tower.    64BId. 

Analysis  PllgrlmB,   ■"-' 

oi.  Jiiua.  Pllgrima 

Physical  geography,  24ZBc.  4fl56c.  Pilgrim  i 

Physical  map.  Africa,  facing  80.  PUariin-i 

Physical   map.  Asia,   facing   416.  PUfara  of  Her 

Physical     map,     Europe,     faclns  Pillory.  4G74b. 

2096.  Pillow,  Gideon  J.,  *737c. 

Physical    map.    North    America.  Pillow  proce^^s  lace.  321>0b. 

facing  42S6.  Pilot  bread,  SOSd. 

Physical    map.    South    America.  Pilot  fish.  4674d. 

facing  5448;  Pilot  Knob,  4441c. 

Physical  mineralogy,  3818a.  Pilot  Mountain,  314c 

Physics,  l«B7b.  Pilot  snake.  1674b. 

Physiognomy,  46E8c.  Pllsen.  Bohemia.  4675a,. 


Progreat,   999c    4»0Sa. 


Physiological   psychology.  4S6ad.    Pin.  4675 


\  30Td,  467SC 


Physiology,  4669c, 
P4a  mofer,  891c 


Plnamuslln,  4680a. 

ot.  Glfford,  15G2c,  467Cc 


Philip  Augustus.  462Sb. 

Pano  (tone),  4021d. 

Philippe      (Duke     of     Orleans), 

P  assaba  palm,  4463a. 
Paster,  l4«Sd,  4fi60c. 

4414C. 

Philippe            (Orleans-Bourbon), 

Pave  River,  61fl6a, 

4414b, 

P  cabla,  Francis,  lfi67b. 

Philippe  Egallte,  4414e, 

P  cador,  994a, 

Phillppl.  Battle  of,  477a, 

P  caresquB  novel,  B472d. 

Phlllppi,  Church  of,  4S29c, 

Pcasso,  Paul,  1667b, 

Phillppl,  Thrace,  4627d, 

?s>ffiK'.at"' 

Philippics,  1377c.  175£a,  4628a, 

Philippine  Islanders'  Idol,  2916d. 

Pccolo,  4660d- 

Coteswortb, 


ipple,  facing  4680,  tSISc 
Barrens,  6456d. 
.  Blutl.  Ark..  46800,. 
neda,  Alvarez  de,  3GZ0b. 


Pine  lizard.  3470d. 
Pine  marten.  3«66d, 
—  e  Ridge,  4 


92aa,   4904b,    Pine , 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  E4(3b. 
"' ■  -"-    r  Wing.  4««0b. 


Phlllstta,  44B._. 
PhlllBtlnes.  463Sc, 
Phillips.  David  Graham.  4« 
Phillips,  Wendell,  4S3Sb. 
Phllllpsburg,  N,  J„  4639d. 
Philoctetes,  Z78Ia.  4499c. 
Philology,  4«4l)a, 
Philomela,  4641b. 
Philosopher's  stone,  16 Ed. 
"■-"-sophy.  4641b^__ 

_  ..  .Jethon?E?' 
Phlox,  464  Zc, 


S423b. 

b. 

KioenUVlUo,'^..  464Ed. 
PhonendoGcope.  G6S0c. 
Phonetics,  4846,1. 
Phonograph,  Gfl90a, 
Phorcys.  S7BSa. 
Phormlum.  ZaOEb, 
Phoaphale  rock,  4S47B. 
Fhospbates,  4646d, 
PhoBphorescence.  4647a. 
Phosphoric  f  -■"    ■-■"- 
Phosphoric  I 

Phosphorus _ _ 

PhOsphoniB.  Antidote  tor, 
FhoBsy  ]nw,  3G94d,  4G48a, 
PbDEIUB.  SniOh,  4fl4Sb, 


Pickerel,  4661b. 


Picric  add,  Zll 


Hdward,  4e«lc. 


Plcton,  Sir  Thomas,  4663a. 
Plctou.  N.  S.,  4  66  3a, 
-■      I.  466ab, 


PInci,  Tfte,  4679b. 
Pine-tree  flag.  2194d. 
pine-tree  shilling,  46aOc 
Pine  Tree  State.  3E99a, 
Ping  pong,  46S0d. 


Pink  lady's  slipper,  3S9eb.  SSSlb. 

Pin  money,  46lBd. 

Pinna,  1898c, 

Pinnated  grouse,  ZG29a,  480Sd. 

PI  nnately -compound  leaf.  3  36  lb. 

Pin-pool,  4764b. 


,_  Rocks,  E631a,  PInw 

t-produclng  plants.   3987d.    Pipe. 
-  of  Memory,  IZllc.  f*^. 


idv.  SS2Ib, 
Pidgin  EnKllsh.  1353i 
Pieces  at  eight.  46«Oc, 
Pied-bltled  duck,  2S99d. 
Piedmont,  Italy.  466_3d; 

S946( 


Pier,  4664a. 

Pierce,  Frankim,  2i2i>a,  4iin4D. 

Pierre.  8,  o,.  teillc. 

Pleve  dl  Cadore,  Italy,  18SEa. 

Pigeon,  4670d, 

Pigeon  berry.  4722d, 

Pigeonblood  rubies,  ElOOd, 

Pigeon  English,  13S3a.  4663c. 

Pigeon  hawk,  2724a. 

Pig  Iro-    '"'"'- 

PIgmenuT  1  j's  3  a~  "444  6'i; 


--,- mib. 

Pipefish.  4681d, 
4a«3c.  Pipe  of  peace.  lOTSd:. 

PIpep  cutefta,  ISA  lb. 
Pipe  tobacco.  ESZSb. 
Pipit,  4e8Sa, 
2Ea,     46S3d,    Pippin,  4G7gc 

Plqua,  O.,  4«B2a. 
Piquet.  488  Kb. 
Piracy.  4682d, 
Piraeus.  4BBb.  4eSic. 


s.  4S82d. 
PIrene.  Fountain  of.  IBSOc 
Pisa,  Council  of.  4G81c 
Pisa,  Italy.  46B3a. 
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Pistachio 
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Pistachio,  4684a. 

Pistacia,  4684b. 

Pistil,  2224a. 

Pitcairn  Island,  4684b. 

Pitch,  4679a,  5701a. 

Pitch  (in  music),  4022a. 

Pitchblende,  4913a. 

Pitcher  plant,  color  plate,  facing 

2224;  858a,  4684c. 
"Pitchfork  Ben,"  5813b. 
Pitch  Lake,  5880b. 
Pitch  pine,  4677b. 
Pitch  roof,  5067c. 
Pitman,  Benn,  4684d,  5358d. 
Pitman,  Sir  Isaac.  4684d,  5358c. 
Pitmanic  shorthand,  5339c. 
Pitt,  Mount,  4403b. 
Pitt,        William        (1708-1778), 

4685a. 
Pitt,        William         (1759-1806), 

4686a. 
Pittacus,  5318d. 
Pitt  diamond,  1786b. 
Pittl  Palace,  4687a. 
Pitt  River,  5137c. 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  4687c. 
Pittsburgrh,  Pa.,  4687b. 
"Pittsburgh  of  the  South."  749c. 
Pittsburg    Landing,     Battle    of, 

5352c. 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  4690b. 
Pittston,  Pa..  4690d. 
Pit  viper,  6089d. 
Pius  (Popes),  4691a-4692c. 
Pivot  Joints.  3167b. 
Pizarro,  Francisco,  3432d,  4602a, 

4692c. 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  4495b. 
Place  de  1'  Etoile,  4495c. 
Place  du  Carrousel,  5276b. 
Placer  mines,  2524b. 
Place  value,  6228c. 
Place  VendOme,  4495c. 
Plague,  4693c. 
Plain,  4694a. 
Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  4694c. 
Plain   Language   from    Truthful 

James,  2T06d. 
Plains  Indians.  2963b. 
Plains  of  Abraham,  4896c. 
Plaintiff,  4831a. 
Plaited  skirt.  5327c. 
Planchets,  1467  b. 
Plane,  4694d. 
Plane  mirrors,  3841b. 
Plane  of  the  ecliptic.  1916b. 
Planes  of  cleavage,  1414c. 
Planet,  4695a. 
Planetary  dust,  1887c. 
Planetesimal    hypothesis,    1901d, 

2437a.  4108c. 
Planetoid,  440c,  435b,  4696b. 
Plane  tree,  4696c. 
Plane  trigonometry.  5879b. 
Planing  machine,  4696d. 
Plant,  4697a. 
Plant,  Morton  F.,  4699c. 
Plantagenet.  4699d. 
Plantain.  4690d. 
Plant  breeding.  914b. 
Plant  geogrraphy,  2426d. 
Plant  industry,  Bureau  of,  106b. 
Planting- table  for  flowers.  2226a. 
Planting     time     for    vegetables, 

6043a. 
Plant  lice.  291b.  4653b. 
Plant  life,  Studies  In,  4088b. 
Plant  life  in  Canada.  1100b. 
Plant  life  of  the  ocean.  4333a. 
Plants,  Diseases  of.  1806a. 
Plasma.  775a. 
Plassey.  Battle  of.  2590d. 
Plastering.  4700b. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  4701a. 
Pla.stron.  5920a. 
Plata,  Rio  de  la,  4701b. 
Plataea.  5783a. 

Plataea,  Battle  of,  2606c,  4596c. 
Plateau,  4701b. 
Plateau  Indians.  2963d. 
Plate-divider,  1354b. 
Plate-edge  planer,  4696d. 


Plate  glass,  2508d. 

Platen,  3998c,  5930c. 

Platen  machine,  4825c.. 

Platform  scale,  6240c. 

Platinum,  4701d,  5115d. 

Plato,  4702c. 

Platoon,  380b. 

Piatt.     Thomas    Collier,     1543d, 

4703b. 
Piatt  Amendment,  5945c. 
Plattdeutsch,  4703c. 
Platten  See,  501c. 
Platte  River.  4704a. 
Piatt  National  Park,  4505b. 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  4704a. 
Plattsburg  Barracks,  4704b. 
Platypus,  1874a. 
Plautius  Lateranus,  3339b. 
Plautus.  Titus  Maccius,  4704c. 
Play.  4705a. 
Player  piano,  4660b. 
"Playground  of  Europe,"   5659a. 
Playing  Train  (game),  2374d. 
Play      material      for      children, 

3252b. 
Plaza,  Don  Nicanor,  1338a. 
Plaza.  Victorlno  del,  342b. 
Pleadings,  4831a. 
Plebeians,  4526b,  4706b,  5057d. 
Plecoptera,  3001a. 
Plehve,  Viatscheslaf  Konstantln- 

ovich,  4706c. 
Pleiades,  446c,  4706d. 
Plelone,  4707a. 
Pleistocene  Period,  2441d. 
Plenary  indulgence,  2974a. 
Plenipotentiaries,  222b. 
Plenum  system,  2753a. 
Pleura.  3537c,  3727b,  4707a. 
Pleurisy,  3537c.  4707b. 
Plevna,  Siege  of,  5128b. 
Plexus,  4121b. 
Pliny  the  Elder,  4707c. 
Pliny  the  Younger,  4707d. 
Pliocene  Period,  4808a. 
Plotz,  Dr.  Harry,  5932d. 
Plover,  4708b. 
Plow,  4708d. 

Plowing  in  the  Nivemais,  4452. 
Plug  and  feather  method,  4885b. 
Plum.  4709d.  4852b. 
Plumb,  4711c. 
Plumbago.  2575b. 
Plumbing.  4710c. 
Plumb-line,  3392a. 
Plumbline  port  to  Panama,  1278d. 
Plumcot,  1001c. 
"Plumed  Knight,"  762d. 
Plummet,  4711c.  5446b. 
Plumule.  1611b,  2482d. 
Plurals,  how  formed,  4310a. 
Plush,  4711d.  6046c. 
Plutarch.  471 Id. 
Pluto.  4045a.  4712a,  4843d. 
Plutocrat,  4712c. 
Plutus,  4712a. 
Plymouth,  Eng.,  4712c. 
Plymouth.  Mass..  471 2d. 
Plymouth.  Pa..  4713b. 
Plymouth  Colony,  4713d. 
Plymouth  Company.  471 4d. 
Plymouth  Plantation,  History  of, 

887d. 
Plymouth  Rock.  4713b.  4715a. 
Pneumatic  dispatch,  4716b. 
Pneumatics.  4715a. 
Pneumatic  tires.  4715b. 
Pneumatic  tools.  4716a. 
Pneumatic  tubes.  4716b. 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  4121a. 
Pneumonia,  4716d. 
Poaching,  23 7 2d,  5876a. 
Pocahontas.  4717c. 
Pocatello.  Ida.,  4717d. 
Pocket  flower.  5407d. 
Pocket  veto.  6075a. 
Poco  a  poco,  4026a. 
Pod  corn.  1685b. 
Podol.  3238a. 
Poe.  Edgar  Allan,  4718a. 
Poe  cottage.  4718r. 
Poe  lock,  5222d. 


Poetic  literature,  3458c. 
Poet  laureate,  926c,  4719b. 
"Poet     of     the     Commonplace/* 

3497c. 
"Poet  of  the  Lakes,"  1088a. 
"Poet  -  painter      of      England," 

6225c. 
Poetry.  4719c. 
Poets'  Corner,  4720d. 
"Poet's  darling,"  1690b. 
"Poet's  flower  of  spring,"  1619d. 
Poet's  narcissus,  4068c. 
Pogy,  3733a. 
Pol.  2718b. 

Polncar6,  Raymond,  4721a. 
Poinsettia,  4721b. 
Point,  in  type,  593 Od. 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  135b. 
Point  d'Angleterre  lace,  3290b. 
Polnte-a-Pltre,  W.  I.,  2630a. 
Pointer,  4721b. 
Point  Levis,  4897a. 
Point  Loma.  Cal.,  5188a. 
Point  of  order,  4510c. 
Point  Venus,  Tahiti,  5427b. 
Poison,  4721c. 
Poison  dings,  3415b. 
Poison  Ivy,  3090d. 
Poison  ivy.  Antidote  for,  282b. 
Poison  nut,  4320b. 
Poisonous  mushrooms,  4016a. 
Poisonous  plants.  4722a. 
Poison  sumac,  5622a. 
Polsson,      Jeanne     Antoinette, 

4748b. 
Poitiers,  France,  4722b. 
Pokeweed,  4722c. 
Poland,  4722d. 
Polar  bear,  636b. 
Polar  exploration,  4725b. 
Polarlscope,  4730c. 
Polarization,  1981c. 
Polarization  of  light,  4730d. 
Polders,  666d,  4124b. 
Pole,  4731c. 
Polecat,  4731d. 
Polemarch,  329d. 
Pole  rabbit,  4907a. 
Poles  of  the  horizon,  4731c. 
Polestar.  4277c.  4731c,  4732a. 
Pole  vault.  4732a. 
Police,  4732b. 
Polish  accent,  4840d. 
Polish  Succession,    War   of    the. 

5610a. 
Polish  wheat,  6262b. 
Political  clubs  for  women,  6349c. 
Political   demands  of  Socialism, 

5425d. 
Political  economy,  1917a. 
Political  geography,  2428d. 
Political  map,  Africa,  facing  81. 
Political  map.  Alaska,  facing  135. 
Political  map,  Asia,  facing  417. 
Political  map.  Australia,  racing 

488. 
Political  map,   Canada,   facing 

1096. 
Political   map,   Europe,    facing 

2092. 
Political   map,   Mexico,   facing 

3768. 
Political  map.  North  America, 

facing  4257. 
Political  map.  South  America, 

facing  5449. 
Political    map.    United    States, 

facing  5944. 
Political,   parties    in    Canada, 

4735b. 
Political  parties  in  the  United 

States,  4733a. 
Political  treaties,  5868a. 
Polk.  James  Knox.  4736b,  5736d. 
Polk.  Leonidas.  4742b. 
Polk.  Samuel,  4737a. 
Polka.  1697b. 
Pollen.  2224a,  4742c. 
Pollination,  1647a,  4742c. 
Pollio.  Aslnius,  6061a. 
Poll  tax.  4743c,  5712b. 
Pollux,  1219b. 
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Pollywoca.  ZJti'L 
Polo,  t-t*a. 
Polo.  Jlar'«.  *TtlIi, 
PoUAva.  BaiiU  ',1.  «««'«. 
Polyanrfry.  tTti«. 
PolranUiua  narf.iHU*.  fittd. 
PolyblUK.  4T(i'], 
PolyDim.  *Ittl;, 

Pi,iyriXvuiyti"'ui JituntM,  titit). 
PalyRotyKalrinii,  1(1 1«. 
PfiDrrraUa,  *HW. 
Poljncant]',  47fS«, 
Polj«f^.  "*Sf/,,. 
Polynynuito,  <UlIh, 
Po1vn*<la.    map,     rnirlltK    411(1); 
4f4ila. 

..lynl(*«.  Jil^i  *>**b. 
'bEvttli«rnUJI.  4T4fl('. 

•olylc<^t>nl»W'li<H>l*.ti4TI),  161Tb, 
•olythxHm.  4T1(<I. 
•ulythalKili!  rxllKlunj),  4Vlto. 
•olyHMUi,  44ttll(', 
•omul",  lO"!''.,,, 
'omiiiiruDUla,  4147il.  ,       .,,, 
•uniiwraiiiiU-rMi  rubia*,  (lOln. 

iniieru'iila,  *J*Tr.      . 
iHiinrnriliin  itfiB,  StaiM. 
'iitiiiiKufl',  IH^Ih 
•imiitiin,  4T4T<t. 
■••irHnm,  C!b1,,  474riB. 

'iimiMutinir,  jMtiina  AntulnstW 

'iimiwmt,  47411',,  . 
i)nii«tl,  tlHly,  4T4lld, 
■i>ni|w)|,  lulil).  47110a, 

'.iiico,  l-orloldiui,  17T 


F'nutMfon  map,  Africa,  tactas 
t'Miulatioa  Btap,  Aala,  (adns 
I'mnirallon  Diap,  Europe,  tKtas 


-___ an.  47»Se. 

fon  viae.  471  Sa. 
Poacn,  Oammnj.  _47»<1il 


'orurloln'clair,  f41tb. 
'orcuplna,  4i«Sb. 


I.  «T«2c,  ^ 

I  dax,  141 
t,  ^T«i». 

'irtmtiiiM.  Onl.,  47(3c. 


'xrlfurii.  EeoCd. 

'ork,  4T4W. 

'urk-iiafklns  Indudry,  4T<4c 

'oroiitty,'41»4d. 

'urijliyntlc  snclu,  ZtlTa. 
'onibvry,  4T«4d. 
•iirp'iluc,  47eCa. 
■..  hlv.-i-,  4717b, 
■:nsi.  I»'IIH,  KMOn. 
r'jriiil.lu  kiln.  n.'i«t, 

l-iiriiiui'  J.iki''ii'iNl  Ijiko  Buporlor    ] 

Cminl.  IHIh. 
i'uilasa  Id  pTKlrle,  Man.,  41660. 
I'wiHrclreulatlon,  liSHa. 
I'urial  v»ln,  tarlnii  111*. 
■■-  -■  Antonio,  Jams  lea.  47*6c, 
Anhur.  MBDAhurla.  titliil 


4ttla. 

PoaiUve  (pbnUiCTUlij).  «««& 
Poaltlve  cfaarve,  IHSa. 
PoatUve  desree.  ISItc 
Poaltlve  dacuode.  tHtb. 
Positive  «isen>&  3MM. 
PoBlilve  of  movbic  ptetora  film. 

»»la. 
pmtlvlam,  IS»c 
PMHailvecue,  Itltd.  4I«Sa. 
Portija    and    poauge    Manpa. 

Poatosa  dtw  atamnL  47STd. 
Poatue  nampii  47STd. 
PoataTaavlDKB  bank.  itttO. 
Petal  aerrlce  of — 

Canada,  47tZc. 

France,  4710b. 

Qflrtiuuiy,  4TBDa. 

areat  BriuUn,  47108. 

United  Statea,  4710b. 
Postal     Union.     InternatloDaL 

4T81a 
Poital  Union  monument.  47SBC 
Po«t  exchange,  1111b; 


rulla,  4271  _ 

mih.    Soull]    Atrloa, 

■).  IGlu. 
d.  Mild,  47(Tc 
il  lllxon.  471111. 
»(rattun.  4711c. 

,  m»a. 

Sydn*/.  4T<*b. 


.Tflld. 

■.-n  li.rnl.fiii,  l^y|.i,r.813c 

■ordnnd.  U*.. 


Potaaalum.  4T9JH. 
Potasaluin  bichromate,  Itllc 
Potaaalum  bltartrate.  IStSa. 
PotaHlum  cyanide,  4791b. 
Potaaalum  nitrate.  B178c. 
-'-— ^.  4711U. 


Potaaalum  plaati 
Potato.  4731b. 
Potato  bug,  47eGb. 
Potato-bug  bird,  it26A. 
Potato  clulA,  4T9Ga. 
Potato  ETtarcli.  GGSOd 
Potawatoml  IndiiuiK,  ITSKc; 


■oi-t  Mahon,  Mtnor«a.  iSSCb. 
•ort  Malbouma.  Aualmlta.  I71Ea. 
•vn  Nvlaon.  Uan,,  tltlr,  IBSOa. 


JiaiiK,  4 

Potential  energy,  lOlta. 
Potential  mode.  SS70& 
Potlphar,  Sl74a. 
Pol  of  BaM.  44Gt. 
Potomac  River.  479Ed. 
Poladam,  Prussia.  471ta. 

'  "SSa. 


Pottery.  1910d.  4I9Sb. 
Potlaloim,  Pa..  «T9S(^ 
Potti^llle.  Ph..  4798(1. 


Alegre.  Draill.  47TIb, 
<r  Onia,  Portugal.  4T;»b. 
-  mtry.  47"Sc, 


Sirto  Ri™,  4 

■oH  Phllllii  Bay.  1871- 

■erfrait  iladtmma.  Its  Id. 

•■on  rdiA.  Acadia,  tt'a. 

■orl  RMral.  Jamalakl  I  Olc- 

\^  itatil.  Biyrt,  mib. 

■orlamouttiTKnfUn^  4TTTb. 

Mrianwulh.  N.  H..  itttd. 

Mrtamoulfa.  <X,  «IT(b. 

■orlnRMMitK    Trtaiy    of.    4T« 

lilt*. 
l\>rtniH>utli.  Va..  I77lr. 
Pnrt.  of  (he  Torld,  IIIK. 
I>>rtiwil.  4;T»a. 


l;.  '  -  -:    V      4711^ 

Poultry  foods.  4S0Ic. 
Pound.  SiGOd.  4S0tc 
Poundace.  E70Ib. 
IVnindlnx  drill,  <t41c. 
Pound  Bterllns.  4801c 
PousBln.  Nkolaai  4101c. 
PoutTlncourt.  Jesa  de  TthiMii 

Baron  de,  lllSb,  4aoid. 
PowdM-.dawa  tracta,  STI4bk. 


Fowfli 

Power     (mathematlca),     SOSOa. 

4«0Sc 
Power  loom.  tSUb. 
Power  of  allorney.  IBOJd. 
Power  printing:  press.  4g2Gc. 
Powera,  Hiram,  <804a,  S!T7a. 
Powers,  The  Qreat.  tSOib. 
Powers    and    privileges    of    tbe 

President.  IB  13b. 
Powers    of    ttio    Supreme    Court, 

GE39a. 
Powhatan.  4S04b. 
Foynlnxs.  Sir  Edward.  SOGOd. 
Poinan,  4T86b. 
Pozsony,  Hungary.  4811b. 
Practical  clubs  for  women,  eS49b. 
Practice  teaching,  G24Sb. 


Pralrla  dog,  4sdGd. 
Prairie  ItcB.  3 08 7a. 
Prairie  "schooners,"  lOSTa. 
Prairie  squirrel,  !536d. 
Prairie  State.  Z920b. 


Prestwick,  Bcottand,  GZld. 


Preventive  dentistry  In  aChooli 

lT68d. 
Preventive  Injunction,  iS94d. 
Preventive  Inoculation.  iSSTa. 
Preventive  therapeutics,  E78Gb. 
"revest,  F'- " ""~ 

2749d. 
Priam,  2T5Tc  481Gb. 
Prlbllof  Islands,  481EC  ESStC 
Price,  GOZGb. 
Price.  Sterling,  181Gd. 
price  of  money.  88S«a. 
Prtcklyash,  48iea. 
Prickly  pear,  1039c,  4816b. 
Prickly  poppy.  4TG0d. 
Prickly  Bpinacb,  fi49fib. 
"Prlde^s  Purge."'  Gl07a. 
-  ■     ■    48180.  EOBid. 


183Sb,  >449c. 


Priesthood  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  G0E2d. 
Prieatiu  Code,  45T6b. 
T,_t y  anaemia,  2  Ob. 


Prise  flghting,  4810b, 
Probate,  iltsaa 

probation  _, ,  , 

Proboscis  monkey,  ISgi± 

Procedure,  4831a. 

Procne.  4841b. 

ProcopluB,  <019d. 

Procter,  Adslaldo  Anne.  48!Ic 

Pr^or,    [Alexander]    Phlmlster, 

Proctor,  Mary,  4831d. 

Proctor,  Richard  Anthony.  48iia. 


solid. 

Professional  athletics,  4G7b. 
^"tJMlonal    clubs    for    women, 

Profession  of  law,  S3GIa. 
Profile  Mountain,  41GBd,  «2TEh- 
Proflt,  483Zb. 
Proflt  sharing,  48IZc 

Arbor  day.  31«a. 

Boys'    and    girls'    clubs,    880d. 


Pratt.  Captain  B-  H.,  G9S9a. 

Praxiteles,  480Gb. 

Prayer  in  the  Deieri,  facing  1774. 

Prayer  rug.  1199c. 

Praying  horse.  484Bc. 

Praying  mantis.  8G3Tc. 


Enip; 


Prime  meridian,  3 


iiSic. 


of      the      equlnoxM,    Prim 


Lanier's  birthday,' S3Z8a. 
Lee's  birthday.  33G9a. 
Lincoln's  birthday,  3446c 
Longfellow's  birthday,  S49Ta. 


Thar 


Precious  opal.  438Sc. 
Precious  stones,  2412d. 
Predestination.  ISOBd. 
Predicate,  G3a3c. 
Pre-dreadnaught.M09Sc.  K 


Washington's 
Pmgreso.  Yucats 


ST  80b. 


Prince,  IBUc. 


Prince  Consort,  IB2a. 
inal  law.    Prince  Edward  Inland.  4 


Premier,  Canadian.  lIlBd, 
Premium  (Insurance).  3004d, 
preposition.  4807d. 
Pre-Raphaelltes,  ISOOo. 
Presbyterian  Church.  4807a. 
Presbyterians.  48080. 
Presbytery,  4S09d. 
Prescott.  AriE.,  4810c. 
Prescott,  Ont^  4810b. 
Prescott,      William      Rlchling. 

Prescription,  G08Gb. 
Present  participle,  4GlTc. 
Present  perfect  tense.  B7G7c. 
present  tense,  GTG7b. 
Preservation    of    food   products. 


4930c. 


of     Italian     painting." 


Prince  of  Wales,  4StIc 

Prince  of  Wales  (AlAskan  Is- 
land). 13  Gd. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  (Straits 
Settlements).  4GG7b. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C  48!ld. 

Princess  Royal  Islands.  42B0a. 

Princeton.  Battle  of.  48Z2a. 


Principal  (law).  91a.  !S31c 
Principal  motion,  4B10a. 
Principal  verlMi,  GOEGc. 
Printing,  48Z3b. 
Printing  (photography).  4GG0a. 
Printing  Ink.  29gGb. 
Printing  press,  U24d. 
Printing  telegraph.  G7SGd. 


Presidential        electors, 


l1  Range,  41BGd,  II274d. 


tlon.  lSG4d. 
Prison,  4S27b. 
Prisoner  of  Chlllon,  1339S. 
Prisoners  of  war,  «29a. 
Prison  reform,  4S28b. 


Press.  Liberty  of  the,  4813e. 
Pressburg,  Hungary.  4B13d. 
Pressure  turbine.  G904d. 
Preston,  Eng..  4S14a. 
Preston,  Ont.,  48 14b. 


Privileged  question,  4 
Privy  Council,  4SZ9d. 
Privy  seal,  4830a. 


Protective  geometry,  8444d, 

Prolate  spheroid.  B49Bc. 

Prometheus,  404Sb,  48IGc 

Promissory  note.  4332a. 

Pronators,  373a. 

Pronghom,  27Sa,  1234c.  483  Ed. 

Pronoun.  4837s, 

Pronouns,  Person  In,  4697a. 

Pronunciation  pf  foreign  nanwi 

Proper  nouns.  42B4a. 
Propertie5  of  matter,  S698d. 
Prophet.  48  4 2d, 
Prophet.  The.  6T28a, 
Prophets,  The,  3149d. 
Propolis.  SEOd, 
Propontls,  3<S7b. 
Proportion.  43481. 

Propylaea,  4B4b. 


Proserpina.  4046a,   

Prospecting  (mining),  BSilc. 
Protection.  4844b. 
Protection  against  crime,  IGSSd. 
Protection  of  birds,  736d.  71Za. 
Protective  coloration.  4846b. 
Protective  tariff,  4S77d. 
Protectorate,  484Gd. 
Protelds.  484Gb. 
Protein  diet,  Z741b, 
Proteins.  2242d,  3413b,  4848h. 


TIM  IMtut  a,  b,  e,  d,  tanowini  pigi  nnnbtn  tndtckt*  flitt,  sseoad,  tUrd  or  [onrtb  anarters  of  pago. 


ProteroiolG  Eu 


"Qoeen  City  of  the  Adriatic" 


Domingo,    PyKr 


Protestant    Bplacopal    Church, 

Z0«4d. 
Proteus.  481Tb. 
Protoplasm,  lZ4Ta.  484Tc. 
ProtoEoa,  4g«?i). 
Proudhon.  Pierre  Joseph.  4848b. 
Provencal  language  and  litera- 


Province,  4S&0b. 


G;i01b. 

Puerto  Bello.  Panama.  44e7d. 
Puerto  Principe.  Cuba.  lOTfid. 
Puerto  Vie  Jo.  Porto  Rico,  477«C. 
Pult  adder.  40b. 
PutCball.  2360H.  48EGc. 
PuHball  muahroom.  4014c. 
Puffin,  4SGSc. 
Pug.  4865(1 
Pugel,  Pierre.  EHSa. 
Puget  Sound,  4866d. 
Fuget  Sound  shtp  canal.  5Z8E 
Pugsley,  Wlltlam,  t&Sib. 
Puisne  Judge.  1118d.  4e6fib. 


Pyle,  Howard,  487eb. 
Pyloric  oriflce.  G558C. 
Pylorus,  7c,  1101c. 
Pym,  John,  *87ac. 
Pyorrhoea.  ETSOa. 
Pyramid,  487Bd. 
Pyranild,  Mount.  450ec. 
Pyramid    Lake,     4134c     4B0»ft 


Pulitzer,  Joseph,  48GI 
Pulled  wool.  63K4C 


Prudence  Island,  40BBc,  4997b. 

Prune.  4S52b. 

Pruning.  4SE2d. 

Prussia,  4853a. 

Prusslcacid,  4ESea. 

PruBsic  acid.  Antidote  (or.  SBSb. 

Prynne.  Hester.  52Slc. 

Prytaneum,  4372f 


Pulmonary  artery,  facing  1388. 
Pulmonary  circulation,  1388a. 
Pi.tmnnory  pleura,  4707a. 

- B,  68864 


),  E253 


Psychical  research,  4SB7b, 
Psychic  mterlorlty,  3-3Dh. 
Psycho-analysis.  tSESc. 
Pave  ho  logical  obaervatlot 

Guide  for,  39Z8a. 
Psychology.  4S60b. 
Ptarmigan,  4g61c. 
Pteridophytes.  8 8 3a.  48Slc. 
Pterodactyl.  4861d. 
Ptarylae,  Sl4f- 


Pulplt  Rock.  2S6d. 
Pulque,  4Sfi8b. 
~  ■--    The.  4868c. 

( "-'- 

Pulaey, 

Pultowa,  Baule  of.  Ii78a,  2167d. 
Puma,  lZ3Da,  4868d. 

Pump.  488  9a, 
Pump  gun,  5362a. 
Pumpkin,  48701 


E687c. 
Pyramid  pool,  4TG3C. 
Pyramids,  4878a. 
Pyramua  and  Thisbe,  4879b. 
Pyrenees  Mountains.  48790. 
Pyrlte,  48TBd. 
Pyrites,  4879d. 
Pyrope,  2394d. 
Pyroxene.  4SS0a. 
Pyroiylln.  1248a. 
PjTrha,  1779d.  4044a. 
Pyrrhic  victory,  4880b. 
Pyrrhua,  48  80a. 
Pythagoras,  4S80c. 
Pythagorean  hrotherB.  4S80c. 
Pythagorean    theorem,     :44td, 

244Sd,  E8TSC 
Pylhla,  17B0a. 
Pythian  foot,  22ESa. 
Pythian  games.  4880c. 
Pythias.  1694c. 
Pythias,  Knights  of,  1880d. 
Pytho.  ITBOc. 
Python  (myth).  4881c. 
Python  (serpent),  487d,  48Sla. 
Pythras,  4726d. 


Pum 


seed  (flsh),  ES29C 


1,  4863d. 


Ptoler 

Ptoleti 

4861ia. 
Ptoremy  (klngsotEgypt),  4862a. 
Ptolemy  Bplphanes.  4S«2c. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  4862c, 
Ptolemy  Philadelnhua.  48fi3fa. 
Ptolemy  Hoter.  1 


Pubes,  S399b. 

Public  accountant.  2tb. 

Public  baths,  623a. 

Public  corporation,  1596b. 

Public  credit,  1629b. 

Public  defender,  4863b. 

Public  games,  2378h. 

Public  hygiene.  i332a. 

Publicity  advertising,  68c. 

Publick   Occurrences,  BotJi   For- 


utlUtlca       cointiilsslon. 


Publlus  OvSdlus  \'aED..443!d. 
PubllUB  Ten-ntluK  Afpr,  F.TBOb. 
Publlus  VeTglllus  Muro.  6U60d. 
PUDclnl.  GiBcomo.  48fi3c. 


Punic  Wars,  487!b. 

Punjab,  487  Sb. 

Punky.  361  ed. 

Punt  (boat).  SUSd. 

Punt  (football),  22STa. 

Punta  Arenaa,  Chile,  4872d. 

Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  4873b. 

Pupa.  102Sd.  13720.  3752b,  4873c. 

Puree!!,  Henry,  4389c. 

Puree!!  Range.  62S7d. 

Purdue  University.  487Sc. 

Pure  food  laws,  flla. 

Pure  mathematics.  3696c 

Pure  rent.  E391d. 

Purgatory,  4873d. 

Puritan,  The  (statue).  4874b. 

Puritan  Age  In  literature,  20EBh. 

Puritans,  4873d. 

Purmont.  Philemon.  5237b. 

Purple,  4874d. 

Purple  City.  4EEld. 

Purple  nag.  3064 d. 

Purple  grackle,  16498. 

Purple  martin,  3Se7d. 

Purple  wampum,  6133d. 

Purposes  of  story- telling,  G664b. 

Purpura  murei,  4gT4d. 

Purslane,  4B7Ea. 

Pursley.  487  Sa, 

Puralent  gastritis,  2406b. 


Q,  188Sa. 
Q.  B.  D.,  244Eb. 
Q.E.F..  244GC 
<joph,  48S2c. 

Suack  grasB  16111 
uadrant.  4882a. 
Quadrant  elecfrometer,  200Id. 
Quadrilateral.  4882a. 
Quadrille,  ie97b,  1gS2d. 
Quadroon.  3996a. 
Quadruple!    telegraph    system, 

E73Eb. 
Quaestor.  4883a. 
Quail.  4E19h,  4619b.  48B3h. 
Quakers,  or  Society  of  Friends, 

4E62a,  46e3d.  4S83C. 
Quaking  aspen,  425c. 
Qualitative  analynls.  I44«. 
Quality  of  sound.  S44GC. 
Quality  of  tones.  4a22a. 
Quantitative  analysla,  144C. 
Quantity.  4 88 4b. 
Quapaw.  4884C. 
Quarantine.  18g4c. 
Quarry  and  quarrytnc,  488Ga. 
Quart.  4  88  6  b. 
Quarte.  21Glc. 
Quarterdeck    48S6b. 
Quartering  Act.  498Sa. 
Quartre  Bras.  Battle  of.  40C<d. 
Quarte.     2Ee3c     2ESgb,     S817C 


Putnam,  Rufus.  43EGC. 
Putrefaction.  487Gc. 
Putrefactive  organlsmB.  1736d, 
Putrid  Sea.  E22d. 
Putting  the  shot.  E361d. 
Putty,  487Ed. 
Puyall us  River,  E616b. 
Pu-yl,  1362' 

Pygmles^i'sfKa.' 
Pygmy  hlppopota 


psga  niiBbMi  Indicate  first,  lacoDd,  tUid  or  (dbtUi  qnanna  ol  y 


;,8ed. 

Quawk,"42'3'4"d'"" 
Quebec  (province).  4887a. 
Quebec  Battle  of.  4S9<c 
Quebec.  Que.,  4894  b. 

Suebee  Act,  1122c.  4S97c. 
uebec  bridge.  922d,  4898a. 
Suebec  Resolutions.  4aS8b. 
uebec  Ter-Centenary.  4S98c 
Queen,  4S9Sd. 


"Queen  City  of  the  Plains*' 
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Quotations  for  September 


"Queen     City    of    the     Plains," 

1770a. 
"Queen  City  of  the  West,"  1382c. 
Queen  Louise,  4452. 
"Queen  of  Andalusia,"  5320d. 
Queen  of  Hearts,  The,  3319a. 
•^Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  3105b. 
"Queen  of  the  East."  6410d. 
Queens,  Borough  of.  4205c 
Queensberry,  John  Sholto  Doug- 
las, 4899b. 
Queensland,  4899b. 
Queenston    Heights.     Battle    of, 

4900b. 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  4900c. 
Queen's  University,  4900d. 
Queen's  ware,  6237d. 
Queen    Victoria    Niagara    Falls 

Park,  4226a. 
Queer   Little   Baker   Man,    The, 

6574b. 
Quelpaert  Island,  1364b. 
Quesada,  Manuel,  1660d. 
Questions  on — 
Abyssinia,  16b. 
Adams,  John,  32b. 
Adams,  John  Qulncy,  37b. 
Advertising.  69  b. 
Afghanistan,  75d. 
Africa.  86  b. 
Agriculture,  112b. 
Alabama,  132a. 
Alaska.  145a. 
Albania,  148d. 
Alberta,  162a. 
Algebra,  197d. 
Ant,  The,  272b. 
Apple,  The,  299b. 
Arabia.  310b. 
Architecture.  328a. 
Argentina.  340b. 
Arizona.  361a. 
Arkansas.  370a. 
Army,  The,  383b. 
Arthur,  Chester  A.,  397b. 
Asia,  423a. 
Assyria,  434b. 
Astronomy,  447b. 
Athens,  455d. 
Athletics.  458d. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  462d. 
Attention,  468b. 
Australia.  492b. 
Austria-Hungary,  509a. 
Baby,  The,  530b. 
Babylonia,  534a. 
Bacteria      and      bacteriology, 

538d. 
Balkan  Wars,  555d. 
Banks  and  banking,  583b. 
Baseball,  609b. 
Basket  ball,  611b. 
Basketry,  615d. 
Bear.  636d. 
Beaver.  642b. 
Bees.  654b. 
Beetle.  662a. 
Belgium,  672b. 
Berlin,  695b. 
Bible.  709b. 
Birds.  744b. 
Bolivia,  799b. 
Boston,  851b. 
Botany.  863b. 
Brazil,  904b. 
British  Columbia.  941a. 
Buchanan,  James,  972b. 
Buenos  Aires,  980d. 
Bulgaria,  992b. 
Butterfly,  1024b. 
California.  1069a. 
Canada.  1135h. 
Chemistry.  1297b. 
Chicago.  1315b. 
Chile,  1336b. 
China,  1351a. 
Circulation,  1399b. 
Cleveland.  Grover,  1423b. 
Coal.  1445b. 
Colombia,  1479d. 
Colorado.  1492a. 
Columbus,  1503d. 


Questions  on — Continued 
Connecticut,  1550a. 
Corn,  1588b. 
Cotton,  1609b. 
Cuba,  1659b. 
Delaware,  1746c 
Denmark,  1761b. 
Ecuador,  1921c 
Egypt,  1972b. 
England,  2049a. 
Europe,  2101a. 
Fillmore,  Millard.  2173b. 
Florida,  2219a. 
Fly,  2233b. 
Football,  2259b. 
France,  2307a. 
Garfleld,  James  A.,  23 9 Id. 
Georgia,  2459a. 
Germany,  2481a. 
Grant,  U.  S.,  2571b. 
Great  Britain,  2593b. 
Greece,  2609b. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  2699b. 
Harrison,  William  H.,  2705d. 
Hawaii,  2722d. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B..  2733b. 
Idaho,  2915a. 
Illinois,  2928a. 
Indiana.  2957a. 
Iowa,  3041a. 
Ireland,  3053b. 
Italy,  3085b. 
Jackson.  Andrew,  3097b. 
Japan,  3123b. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  3133b. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  3161b. 
Kansas,  3209a. 
Kentucky,  3230a. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  3443b. 
London,  3491b. 
Louisiana,  3519a. 
Madison.  James,  3583b. 
Maine,  3605a. 
Manitoba,  3631a. 
Maryland,  3675a. 
Massachusetts,  3689a. 
McKlnley,  William,  3574b. 
Mexico,  3772b. 
Michigan.  3787a. 
Minnesota,  3833a. 
Mississippi,  3849a. 
Missouri.  3861a. 
Monroe,  James,  3899b. 
Montana,  3909a. 
Montreal,  3937b. 
Nebraska.  4105a. 
Netherlands,  4127b. 
Nevada.  4137c. 
New  Brunswick,  4146c. 
New  Hampshire.  4159c 
New  Jersey,  4167a. 
New  Mexico,  4176c. 
New  Orleans.  4179c. 
New  York,  4203a. 
New  York  City.  4215a. 
New  Zealand,  4221d. 
North  America,  4255a. 
North  Carolina,  4265a. 
North  Dakota,  4273a. 
Norway,  4287b. 
Nova  Scotia,  4299a. 
Ohio,  4353a. 
Oklahoma,  4363a. 
Ontario,  4385a. 
Oregon.  4409a. 
Ottawa.  Ont.,  4428b. 
Paraguay.  4487b. 
Paris,  4497c. 
Pennsylvania,  4571a. 
Peru,  4602d. 
Petrograd,  4613c. 
Philadelphia.  4625a. 
Philippine  Islands,  4637b.  • 
Pierce,  Franklin,  4669b. 
Polk,  James  K.,  4741b. 
Porto  Rico.  477 5d. 
Portugal,  4784b. 
Prince  Edward  Island,   4819c. 
Prussia,  4855b. 
Quebec  (city),  4895c 
Quebec  (province),  4891a. 
Rhode  Island,  5000a. 


Questions  on — Continued 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  5075b. 

Rumania,  5106b. 

Russia,  5125a. 

Saint  Louis,  5161c. 

San  Francisco,  5192c 

Saskatchewan,  6216a. 

Scotland,  5263b. 

Serbia,  5313d. 

South  America,  5452b. 

South  Carolina,  5461a. 

South  Dakota,  5468a. 

Spain,  6478b. 

Sweden,  5650b. 

Switzerland,  5665b. 

Taft,  William  Howard,  6686b. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  5721b. 

Tennessee,  5753a.  * 

Texas,  5776a. 

Turkey,  6915b. 

Tyler,  John,  5927b. 

United  States,  The,  6997a. 

Utah,  6015a. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  6030b. 

Venezuela,  6050b. 

Vermont,  6068a. 

Virginia,  6098a. 

Washington  (state),  6192a. 

Washington,  D.  C,  6198a. 

Washington,  George,  6207b. 

West  Virginia.  6261b. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  6307b. 

Wisconsin,  6337a. 

Wyoming,  6373a. 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  4452. 
Quetico    Forest    Reserve     (C!an- 

ada),  4382c. 
Quetta,  Baluchistan,  565d. 
(Quetzal,  4901a. 
Quetzalcoatl,  523a. 
Queue,  1349b,  3620c 
Quichua,  293 6d,  4600b. 
Quick  consumption,  6896a. 
(^uick  grass,  161  Id. 
(Quicklime,  3433c. 
Quicksand.  4901c. 
(Quicksilver,  3742c. 
(^uiller-Couch,         Sir         Arthur 

Thomas,  4901c. 
Quill  of  feather,  2144b. 
Qu\\\  pens,  4556b. 
Quince,  4902a. 
Qulncy,  111.,  4902b. 
(Qulncy,  Josiah,  4902a. 
(Qulncy,  Mass..  4902d. 
(Quinine,      116a,      1379d,      3718c, 

4603c,  4903b. 
Quinnat  salmon,  936a,  6174b. 
(guinea.  2536c. 
<^uino-quino,  4603c. 
Quinsy,  4903c 
Quintana,  Dr.  Manuel,  342a. 
(^uinte,  2151c. 
Quintilian.  4903c. 
Qulntilis,  3182b. 

Quintus  Horatius  F*laccus,  2835a. 
Quipu      system      of      recording 

events,  4603a. 
Quirinal.  4903d. 
(^uimal  Palace,  4904a. 
Qulrlnus,  4904a. 
Quirites,  4904a. 
Quitclaim,  1738c. 
i^uito,  Ecuador,  4904b. 
Qultus,  ancient  kingdom  of  the, 

1921a. 
Quoits,  '4904d. 
(Quorum,  4905a. 

(Quotation  marks,  4872a,  4906c 
(Quotations  for — 

April,  303a. 
August,  474a. 
December,  1729a. 
February,  2147a. 
January,  3113a. 
July,  3184a. 
June.  3187a. 
March,  3647a. 
May,  3703a. 
November,  4307a. 
October.  4339a. 
September,  5308a. 


Tlie  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  following  page  numbers  Indicate  first,  second,  third  or  fonrth  quarters  of  page. 


R 


a  4!lfl8a. 

RabbB.  Afrlta,  4  333d. 
Rabbi,  49U5B. 
Rabbinical  period.  2T6Ea. 
Babbit.  ZCSlia,  't906b. 
Rabbit,  Care  of  a.  4907b. 
Rabbit-foot  amulet.  240o. 
Rabbit-toot  clover,  1440a. 
Rabtwn!,  490eb. 
Rabelala.  FranQOla.  4907b. 
Raccoon.  4f""-" 


I  Moi: 


124d, 


Raccoon  Mounta.ln,  124(1. 

Race,  4»08b. 

Rhus  or  Men,  490Bb. 

Rachel  (Bible).  4910b. 

Rachel-FftUx,  EllBabelh.  4»10c. 

Racial    map,    Austria -HunBary. 

Raclal'map,  Europe,  facinf  2097. 
Racine,  Jean  Baptlale,  491l5d. 
Racine.  Wis.,  4913.a. 


Rainboulllel,  B342b. 
Bamee.  Uiulae  de  la,  4927c. 
Rameses  II,  3730b.  't927d. 
Ramezay,  Chateau  de,  39S< 
Ramie.  fSSc.  2ieod. 
Rampart.  I21Sd. 
Rampart  Bange.  4fiI2c. 
Ramaay,  David.  4928a. 
Randolph.  John,  4SiSb. 
Random-coursed  aahlar.  9SI 
Range  (surveying),  3S09b. 
Rangeley  Lskea,  aeoOd. 


Racing  B hells.  EOSSc. 

Hadcillle.  Ann,  4  911c. 

Radiation,  2T4lb'. 
Radical  sign.  6B14c. 
Radioactivity.  49 lid. 
Radlolarla.  4912a. 
Radish,  4912b. 
Radium,  lS9Bc491So. 
RadlUB.       372c.       ISSIid. 


Ran  J  it  Singh.  SSSOb. 

Rank,  Insignia  ot.  6  940b. 

Rank  In  army  and  navy.  492Bd. 

Ranke,  Leopold  von,  4929c. 

Kankln.    Jeanette.    492»d.    fi34Ba. 

Rank  oC  states.  In  area,  6911c 

Ranunculus.  49.30c. 

Raphael  Santl.  492Dc. 

Rapids,  flS16a. 

Rappahannock.  4931c. 

Rare 


Ked-ahonldered  bcwk 


Reaumur  scale.  E 


Receialonal,  The,  3260c. 
R«chablteB,     Independent    Ord«r 

ot.  2318d. 
Recife.  4ES8c. 
Reciprocity.  4949b. 
Reciprocity  tarifl,  eT02d. 
Reciprocity  with  Canada,  GMlb. 
Recirculated  air.  37S3b. 
Reclamation  Act,  330Bd. 
Reclamation  Service,  4949c. 
Recognition.  3T2Sc, 
Recpnatructlon.       Z73la.       SKOc. 


4949c 

Recreation,  3412a. 
Recreation  habits,  i 
Rectangle.  4950b. 


'.  ElBSc 


tare  coins,  Bnells 
lare  stamps.  478S 


G399 


,  E494d 


Ragged' School.  5fl28a. 
Ragnarok.  4044c 
Ragtime  music,  402Ec. 


tagweed 
tahwny. 


es.  Robert,   4914ii 

Rail.  4915b. 
Railroad.  491Bb. 


Rastadt,  Treaty  ol 
RaC  1932b, 
Ratchet.  4932c. 
■    Ratel,  4932d. 
Rates  ot— 

Exchange,  7I8c 

Peni'InnH,  ■IfiTSc 
Postage  (Canada),  4T8Tb. 
Postage        (United       StatM), 
47SBd. 

Tai.  67 14b. 
Rath  bone.  Justus  H..  48Sla. 
Rnllo.  4n33n. 
Rnllon.  1236h. 


Reculet.  Mount.  3191d. 

Red,  4950b. 

Red     admiral     butterfly,     tftCtnl 

Redbeard.  SSSb,  !li2lc 
Red-bellied  woodpecker.  CSGSa. 
Bed-billed  tropic  bird,  GS8sa. 


Red  brass,  897c. 


nuthatch.  4314d. 


ad  frog,  6249b. 

Railroad  mileage,  4920b. 
Railroad  pooling,  B891c. 


Rntieb 


1.  4933 


Rat  Portage.  Ont,,  3328a. 


Railroads.  Transcontinental,    Rauch,    Christian   Daniel.   4984c 

4920c,  Ravana.  4927c. 

Rallronds  In  Canada.  U11«.  Raven.  4934d. 


B  snake.  lG74b. 
jifii-eye  vlreo.  aO90d. 
Red  dr.  217Sa. 
Bed  fire,  659  3c. 
Redllah,  4!IG2d. 
Red  flag,  4960c. 


Redg 


G33(l. 


climate).    RaiDr  I 


Rain-crow.  )B67d. 
Ralney.  Paul  J.,  345 
Ralntall.  4921d. 
Rainfall      (factor 

1432a. 
Rainfall  (IngeoKwy),  I 
Rainfall    map.    North 

42G3b. 
Rainfall     map,     United     I 

E963C. 
Ra  nfall  of  Canada.  HOB. 


_._ ,  4922c 

Bain,  Sleam  and  Speed.  44E3. 
Ridny  Iiake,  4924b. 
Rainy  River.  43SDb.  4924c.  631Ta. 
Ralsb)  River.  Massacre  Ot,  4924c. 


Rawllnson,  Henry.  187  la- 
Row  umber,  £937b. 
Ray.  ITBOc,  4936c. 
Raymond,  Alln.,  493Be. 


Red  Lake,  3S28c. 
Bedltinds.  Cal..  4963a. 
Redlands,  University  of,  49E)I>. 


!ad[  xiioraB 


„     ,nd    spelling,   Meanire- 
ment  of.  19S8a. 
RfnrflttJJ     from     Homer,     2821b, 

44E3. 
Reading  of  Barley,  Rufus  Isaacs, 
4H4a. 
.    Reagnn.  John  Hi 


.  4936c.    Red  oak.  4323H. 

Red  onion  bulb,  S89d. 

Redouble  (In  cards).  324 
letboO),   Re<i  peanut.  4640d. 

Red  pepper,  4678d. 

Bed  phosphorus.  4G4ga. 

Red  pine,  4e77d. 

Red  Pipestone.  SSSSa. 

Redpoll.  3461d. 

Rod  puccoon,  77Ib. 

Bed  raspberry,  4S32a. 


49Hc   Rpd      River      Rebcllli 
49S4C 
Red  River  Settlement.  SSSSb. 


4953a.  -';i74b. 


>  tndlwti  flnt,  leoond,  tUrA  ot  fonrtk  qBHUta  of  PH«> 


Bed-ipotted  neirt 


1  of  complex  fractioDS. 
1   of  decimal   fractions. 


RelDlion  of  parenl 
(0  play,  4f05ii. 


Red  Wing.  Mlim..  49588. 
Rea-wlnged  oriole,  7B7b. 
Red-winged  slnrllng.  TGTb 
Red  wolf.  6J13d. 
Redwood,  49IiSb,  GSlOa. 
Reed.    Thomas    Brackett, 


Reeve  (bird).  ElOlb. 

Heeve    (In    government),    1616b, 

370Ta.  534Sb. 
Reeves,   William  Peml>er,  4119b, 
Reference  libraries.  34D2C. 
Referendum.  2!)9Sa. 
ReSnltigof  oil,  4EHd. 
Reflecting    galvanometer.    1036c. 
Reflecting  telescope,  BTISb. 
Reflection,  49GGd. 
Reflection  of  light,  3423d. 


Relief.  496Ga, 
Relma,  France,  4J»ld. 
Reindeer,  137d,  USic, 
Reindeer  Ijike,  Saub, 
Reindeer  lichens.  340Sa. 
Reinforced  concrete,  1G2 
■■   ■        ■        "  21fiBd. 

,__  _        and  teacher 

HE  I  alive  humidity,  2870c. 
Relative  pronouns,  ISSSa. 
Relay  (telegraphy).  57a4b. 
Relief  engraving,  2DGSii. 
Relief  maps,  364  lb. 
Relief  photo -en  graving,  4S48c. 
Rell^on,  4»eGa. 
Religions  of  Asia,  420b. 
r.eliglDns  of  Europe,  2094d. 
Religious  denominatiOnE,   United 

Statsi,  Gl)5ab. 
Religious  liberty,  49e7a. 
RellKlous  atatistlca  of  the  w 

49GSb, 
Rembrandt.  4»fi8b. 
Remedial  law,  3S49<]. 
Kem6nyl,  Bilouard,  4B69a. 


king     of     France, 
'    endorsement,    4111c. 


Rsstrli. 

Resultant.  lG22c. 
Results  of  education,  Meanirlna, 
isaab. 

Resumption  of  18'9,  E4g7a. 
Resumption '  of  specie  parments, 

2732c. 
Resurrection.  4B79c. 
Resske  (family).  4979d. 
Retainer,  2ie8c  4980b. 
Retard  (music).  4026a. 
Retarded  velocity,  604Gb. 
Retching,  Bll6b. 
Retina.^l1Sb. 
,    RetlnlUs,  770a. 
Retriever,  4880b, 
Retting,  Z20Gd,  i7fl7d, 
Bolum  from  the  Farm,  44fi8, 
Return  of  the  Oleanera,  44G3. 
Aetum  o)  the  Uaafiomer,  44BS. 
Reuben,  3174a. 
Reunion  Island,  49SDc. 
Reuter  Agency,  4a0c.i 


Revenue.  Inland.  3018b. 


Reflection  o 


3und,  64*4d. 


Renewal  of  paten 


3724s 


4BESa, 


1612d,        !B40b,    Ren 


1,  France.  4970d. 


Reform      Bill     of      1S3E.     IBS 

2*24a. 
Reformed  Church.  40B11I. 
Reform  schools,  4961n. 
Retracting  telencope.  el43b. 
"-^--"—  --r  light,  34:!tb. 


Refract  Ion 


Refrigeration,  146!)c, 


Regiment.  496... 

Reelmental  court-martial,  1813c 

Regimental  oRlcers.  4929b. 

Reslace'red  bond!!.  K07c. 
Register  of  Debates.  1536d. 
Register    of    Ihc    United    States, 

GStTc. 
Registration     of     blrthg,     deaths 

ReglPtiii'.       ■ 


.    iiensselQpr,  N.  Y..  4971c. 
Rent.  4971d, 
Reorganltes,  S34Zd, 
ReorKanlzed     Church     or     Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day   Saints. 

334Zd. 

,    Repealer  (lelegrophy).  B734c 
Replevin.  497ad.  6363ll. 

Reporlcr'a  du"les,  4l8G'a. 
RepouBRg,  202nc.  3100c,  D272d. 
Reppller,  Asmes.  4973n, 

4975b. 
.epreser 
4973(1. 


ReverBtne  Falls.  B154B. 
Revolution.  4SS3a. 


Revolver,  49SOo. 
Rexford,  Eben  Eugene.  ( 
Rex  Itnperator,  2936b. 


(mv(h),  4991d, 
m«.  S-rance,  4991d. 
lis  cathedral.   132Sh,  499Zb. 


ReRUlM.r  1  ■.'  .!_  ■;.■.■  ■  r-\  ^iial- 

Regular  pyramid,  4676b. 

Regular  verba,  6OR61!. 

Regulus.  44ea.  33S2b. 

Regulus.  Marcus  A  till  us.  4963  a. 

Regurgilatlon.  i747c. 

Rehan,  Ada.  4!l63b. 

Relchenboch  Fnlls,  56S9d. 

Reichsrath.  4«7b. 

Hekhsladt,     Napoleon     Fran':ols 

Charles      Jopeph       Bonaparte, 

Duke  of.  4D67b.  49B3c. 
Reichstag.  2473c.  48  63c 
Reld,  George  Agnew,  4Hfl3d. 
Reld.  John  I3owsley,  4963d. 
Reld.  [Thomns]  Mnvne,  49643. 
Reld.  Whitelaw.  4961a. 
"Reign"      of      Andrew     Jack  eon, 

69a4b, 

RelR'a?l:  . 
Reincarnation.  SSSOb. 

Hw  Uttan  a,  b,  e,  d,  foUowtiig  pa(«  n 


Representatives,      Qual 

of,  4974a. 
Reprieve,  1492b.  4874c. 
Reproduction  by  stems,  6b46c. 
Reproductive  Imagination,  2933a. 
Reptiles,  468Bb.  4974c 
ReplllB  study,  4087e. 
Republic.  4B74d. 
Reuiibllc,  Plato's.  470Zd. 
"Republican  elephant,"  4071d. 
Republlcnn   party.    473Bc,    497Sb. 
D til Tji —    4103b. 


Rhine  Rive..   

Rhine  of  America.  2860b. 
Rhine  provinces.  4SB4c, 
Rhinoceros,  4994c. 
RhinoceroB  bird.  499Bc 
Rhiva.  Greece.  S7B3b. 
Rhode  Island.  499fia. 
Rhodes,  GOOOd. 

Rhodes.  Cecil  John,  8Sb,  EOOla. 
Rhodesia,  500 Id. 

Rhoden        Scholarships,        GO  02b, 
E0D3a. 


^ __,  _2B4a. 

Recgulem  mass.  36820. 

Reaulfltlon,  !inb. 

Resaca  de  la  Pal  ma,  Battle  of, 


Rhodore.  2023n. 


6003c. 


Rhom 
Rhon 


Rive 


Rhubarb,  BOO 4 a. 

Rhyme.  B004e. 
i4a.  Rhyme  of  the  Rod,  491Bb. 

government),    Rhvie  Worda   (game),  i378a. 

Rlalto  Bridge,  eOBlc 
loners,  6T61d.        Ribbed  vault,  6041c. 


Dnfions.  50a2d. 


I,  tUrA  or  fonrtb  qnarten  of  paf*. 


Rlbi,  E399b. 

Ricurdo  Davli 

Rice.  BOOSc. 

Bice.      Alice      Catdnell 

GOOSd. 
Rlceblrd.  TSSc,  GOOTa. 


weevil,  6240a. 


Richard  Saunilers.  ITSGa. 
Rlchardaon,  Sir  Benjamin,  253b. 
Richardson.  John,    I142d.   SOlOa. 
Rlchard.TOn,  Samuel,  601  Ob. 
Richelieu,      Armand      Jean      Du 

Plessls.  5010c. 
Richelieu  River.  4gSSc,  5011b. 
Richmond,  BorouKh  of,  4206c. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  BOllb. 
Richmond,  Va.,  EOlld. 
Richmond  Bay.  4S18d. 
Rich  Mountain,  546fid. 
Richler,  Jean  Paul.  !4B5d. 
Rlchler,  Johann  Paul  Frolderlch, 

6013c.        I 
Rickets.  G0I3d. 
Riddle  o(  the  sphinx.  6495d. 
RIdeau  Canal.  44Z7b.  e014a. 
Rldeau  Falls,  442Ta. 
Hldeau  River,  4429c. 
RIdgway.  Robert.  60He. 
Rldlns.  6014d. 
RldlnB  plow,  4709b. 
Ridley.  Nicholas.  EOlBa. 
Rldpath.  John  Clark.  501Ec, 
Rlel,  Louie,   112Sb,  49B'ld,  60IBc, 

6216c. 
Rlel  Hebelllon  medal,  E216d. 
RIenzl,  Cola  Di,  50!6b. 
Rlesengeblrge,  BOlBc. 
Rletschel.  ErnBt.  BOlSd.  6B7«c. 
Rllle,  GOlTa. 
Riga,  Gulf  or.  6018b. 
Riga.  Ruaela.  GOtBa. 
RlBdon,  Sydney,  3961d.  6t14d. 
Rigel.  446b. 
Rlgeret,  I7E9d.  4288a. 
RlBBB,   Kate   Douglaa   Wlgsln, 


Rlode  Oro.  S4h.  G4Teb. 


Rio  Pecos  River,  41t2c 
Riot,  602ad. 
Riot  Act.  6024a. 

3579a.  6076c. 
Rio  Verde  Valley,  3a2c. 
Riparian  proprietor.  5024! 
Riparian  rlgrhte.  G0Z4a. 
RlpenlnB  cream,  1019b. 
Rlpon  Falls.  BOSEa. 
Riposte.  2151c 
Rippling,  2205d. 

BIp  Van  Winkle,  50  24b^ 
Rise  <of  arch).  318  ' 


«d. 


Rlstorl.  Adelaide,  5  02  4  b. 

Ritty.  James,  1216b. 

Bituat,  91Eb. 

River.  5024c. 

River     and      flood      division 

Weather  Bureau,  6231d. 
River  birch,  72ah. 


18730. 


floods,  Z210 


River  Lapps.  3322a. 
River  of  boubt  flOOd. 
Riverside.  Cal..  6026c, 
Riverside  Drive,  4207a,  4211b 


Riviera,  50Z7a. 

Riviera  dl  Chlala,  40«lb. 

Riviere  du  L16vre  River.  442»c. 

Riviere  du  Loup.  Que..  2318a. 

Rizal.  So86.  4634b. 

Rlizlo.  David,  3677d. 

Road  making.  5031d. 

Road  runner,  5027c. 

Roads  and  streets.  E028a. 

Roadster  (automobile),  E14a. 


Rochester,  N.  T,.  GOSSd. 
Rock.  381Sb,  5D40c. 
Bock-A-Bye,  Bal>u,  3318d. 
Rock  asphalt.  ilBa.. 
.    Rock  Creek.  S194a. 

Rockefeller  (family),  5O40d. 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  S041d. 
Rockefeller  InsUtute  for  Hedlc^ 

Research.  5D42b. 
Rocket,  604ZC. 
Aocfcel,  The,  347<C.  EG4Td. 
Rock  ford.  III.,  G043a. 
Rock  Island.  HI.,  5043c. 
Rockland,  Ont.,  G044a. 
Bock  of  Apet,  ZS9Gb. 
"Rock  of  Chlckamauga,"   lllta, 

67930. 
Rock  pigeon.  4e7la. 
Rock  RTvcr,  5044a 
r    RocKsaU,  Bt76a. 
Rock  wren,  tSGla 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  G044c. 
Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Reserve, 

E04GC. 
Rocky     Mountain      grasshopper, 

2G77d. 
Rocky  Mountains,    G044b,   E94Ra. 
Rocky  Mountains  National  Park, 


3G02 


460Gc 


Rocky  Mountains  Park  (Can- 
ada). 4B0«d,  504Gc. 

Rocky  Mountain  whlteflsh.  «i7Ja, 

Rodky  Mountain  white  goat, 
B046c. 

Rodentla.  EOlSd. 

Rodents.  504Ed. 

Roderick.  2B42d. 

Rodin.  Auguste,  E047a. 

Rod  planer,  4<l9(d. 

Rodrlgo,  1377d. 


Roe,  504  8a. 


_. J,  2S40a. 

Anoke,      John      Randolph     of, 
t92Bc. 


Michael.  El  10a. 
Pay  son.  E04Td. 


G01§c. 
Right  angle.  255d. 
Right  ascension,  4a9a. 
Right  bank  of  a  river,  5 
Right  bower,  208Sd. 
Right  habits.  26G3b. 
Right  of  asylum,  450b, 
Right  of  eminent  doitial 
Right  of  possession,  582 
Right  of  sanctuary.  460[ 
Right  of  search.  B2S3d, 
Right  of  way,  1907c 
Right  pleura,  4707b. 
Rights,  Bill  of,  719c 
Right  triangle.  E876a. 
Right  whnle.  «360b. 
Rlgsdag.  17G9h. 
RiO-Veita,  3997d,  B041d. 
Rlts.  Jacob  August,  SOlf 
Riley.   James   Whlteom 


Rlmoushl   Forest   Reserve,   Can- 
ada. 4S»0a. 

Ulnderpcst,  idSOa. 

Hlnehart.    Mary   Roberts,   6020b. 

Ring,  G020C 


Roanoke  Rive 
Roaring  fortli 

Roaring  Moui 

Roasting,  IBSGc, 
Robbery.  6  03  3c 
Robbla  (family).  B033d. 
Robbla  ware.  6033d. 
Robert  II.  5262a. 
Robert  College.  lGG7b. 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  7S8d. 
■    Robert  of  Sorbon,  E442b. 
Rotterts,  Charles 

EMuglas,  ea34a. 
Roberts,    Frederick    Sleigh.   ISarl    ] 

of     Kandahar.     Pretoria     and 

Wnterford.  5034c. 
Robertson,  John  Ross.  E03Ea. 
Robespierre,    Maimlllien    Maria 


Roebllng,  John  A.,  BB14c 


Roentgen, 

E048a. 
Roentgen  rays,  504  Sb. 
Rogation  days.  E049a. 
Rogation  week,  6049a. 
Roger.  Robert  6049c  6080a. 
Rogers,  John.  6049a. 
Rogers,  Randolph,   E0t9b,  E177a. 
Rogers,  Wtlliam  Barton,  ICVlc. 
Rogue  River,  4403c. 


nd   de  la   Platlere.   !_. 

(Manon  Jeanne  Phlllpon), 
BOGOc. 

Rolfe.  John,  47I7d.  E061a. 

Rolfe.  Thomas,  4717d. 

Rolling  mill.  BOElb. 

Rollo,  4!4Td. 

Roll  sulphur.  9Z9b. 

Roman  calendar,  1051b. 

Roman    Catholic    Church,    47SSIN 

Roman     Catholic     emandpaliOD. 

■■="lc.  46Bec. 


n  circus.  1390a. 


Latin,  3341b. 


Victor  Henri,  E039b. 
d,  foUowIng  pigs  atUBbui  indlette  Irst,  Moond, 


Romanoff  (family).  GOSSa. 
tUid  01  toniUt  foartsn  of  pi|». 


Romans 


6505 


Sacramento 


Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  5055c. 
Romansh  langruage,  5660a. 
Roman  spear,  5486b. 
Roman  sword,  5666a. 
Romantic    Age,    in    literature, 

2057b. 
Romanticism,  5055d. 
Romantic  opera,  4389a. 
Roman  walls,  5056b. 
Roman  wormwood,  4914c. 
Rome,  5056b. 
Rome,  Ga.,  5065b. 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  5065c. 
Rojneo  and  JuHetj  5066a,  6070b. 
Romola,  2011c. 
Romulus,  5066b. 
Romulus  Auerustus,  4343a. 
Roofing,  1195d,  5353c. 
Roof  of  the  continent.  2502c. 
Roof  of  the  world,  2797a,  4466d. 
Roofs,  5067a. 
Rook,  5067c. 

Rookwood  pottery,  5067d. 
Roosevelt,  T^e,  4726a. 
Roosevelt,        Theodore,        4833a, 

5068b. 
Roosevelt  Dam,  357a. 
Rooster  Rock,  4403d. 
Root  (mathematics),  5077b. 
Root,  Elihu.  5077b. 
Root,  George  Frederick,  5078a. 
Root  graft,  25.50d. 
Root  hairs,  5078c. 
Roots,  5078b. 
Roots  of  a  hair.  2659b. 
Roots  of  corn,  1587b. 
Roots  of  trees,  5870b. 
Rope,  5078d. 
Roquefort  cheese,  1291b. 
Roquer,  Emma  de,  1074a. 
Rorqual,  5079b. 
Rosa,  Monte,  3914a. 
Rosaceae,  5082a. 
Rosalia,  Saint.  4458a. 
Rosamond,  5079c. 
Rosario,  Argentina,  4489d,  5079c. 
Rosary,  5079d. 
Rosary,  The,  5080a. 
Rose,  6080a. 

Rose  (family)  856d,  5082a. 
Roseate  spoonbill,  5507d. 
Rosebery,        Archibald        Philip 

Primrose,  5082b. 
Rose-breasted  grosbeak,  2626d. 
Rosebud  Reservation,  5463b. 
Rosecrans,       William       Starke, 

5082d. 
Rose  cut  (diamond),  2413b. 
Rose  geranium.  2462b. 
Rosemary,  5083a. 
Rose  of  Jericho,  5294a. 
Rose  of  Sharon,  2791c. 
Rose-ringed  parrakeet,  451 2d. 
Roses,  Wars  of  the,  5083a. 
Rosetta  stone,  5083b. 
Rose  tulip,  5899a. 
Rose  window.  5083d. 
Rosewood,  5083d. 
Roslcrucians,  4331c. 
Rosin,  4679a.  5084a. 
Rosin  soaps,  5424a. 
Ross,  Alexander.  1142c.  5084b. 
Ross,  Betsy,  2195a.  4062c,  5084b. 
Ross,  Sir  (3r€orge  William,  5084d. 
Ross,    Sir    James    Clark,    4728c, 

5085a. 
Ross,  John,  4279d. 
Ross  Barrier,  2 7 6d.  4730a. 
Rossetti,      Christina      Georgina, 

5085b. 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  5085c. 
Rossigrnol,  Lake,  4297a. 
Rossini,       Gioachino       Antonio, 

5086a. 
Rossland,  B.  C,  5086c. 
Rostand,  EMmund.  5086d. 
Rosthem,  Sask.,  5087a. 
Rostock,  Germany,  5087b. 
Rostrum,  2766a. 
Roswell,  N.  M..  5087c 
Rotary  printing,  4826c. 
Rotary  snow  plow,  5423a. 


Rotation  of  crops,  2156a,  5087d. 

Rothamsted  experimental  sta- 
tion. 104b.  5088b. 

Rothschild  (family).  5088c. 

Rotten  boroughs,  2624b,  5089a. 

Rotterdana,  Holland,  5089b. 

Roubaix,  Prance,  5089c. 

Rouble,  5100c. 

Rouen,  France,  5089d. 

Rouge,  5090a. 

Rouge-et-Nolr,  5090b. 

Rouges  (Reds)>  4736a. 

Rough-legged  hawk,  2723d. 

Rough -on-rats    (antidote),   282c. 

"Rough  Riders,"  5071a,  5090c. 
6350a. 

Roulette,  5090c. 

Rou mania,  5103a. 

Rounders,  5091a. 

Roundheads,  5091b. 

Rounding  the  Horn.  2837a. 

Round- leaved  sundew,  5628d. 

Round  pompano,  4748d. 

Round  steak,  65 8d. 

Round  Table,  5091b. 

Round  Towers,  509 Id. 

Rousseau,   Jean   Jacques,    5092a. 

Rouzaud,  Auguste,  4238c. 

Rowan  tree,  3979a. 

Rowell,  Newton  Wesley,  5 09 2d. 

Rowing,  5093a. 

Rowlands,  John,  5525b. 

Rough  Stone  Age,  1399c. 

Royal,  Mount,  3933b. 

Royal  Arcanum,  2319a. 

Royal  Arch  Masons,  2318d. 

Royal  Gorge,  5093c. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 5094a. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  2868c. 

Royal  metals,  73d. 

Royal  mint.  Ottawa,  1128c. 

Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion, 3420d. 

Royal  Naval  College,  4093b. 

Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police, 
5094  b. 

Royal  Palace,  Christianla,  4285c. 

Royal  palm,  4463a. 

Royal  Society.  5096a. 

Royal  standard  (British),  2197d. 

Royal  supremacy.  5638c. 

Royal  water.  2524a. 

Royal  water-lily,  color  plate,  fac- 
ing 2224. 

Royce.  Josiah,  5096c. 

Roycroft  shop,  2857c. 

Ruad,  Phoenicia.  4645a. 

Ruhaiyat,  2191d.  5096c. 

Rubber,  901a.  902a,  2534d,  5097a, 
5098b. 

Rubble  wall,  988b. 

Rubellite,  5849a. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul.  5099b. 

Rubicon  River,  1042d,  5099d. 

Rubidium,  1295a. 

Rubinstein,  Anton  Grigorovich, 
5100a. 

Ruble,  5100c. 

Ruby,  5100d. 

Ruby-crowned  kinglet.  3257c. 

Ruby-throated  humming  bird, 
2871b. 

Rude,  Frangols.  5101a,  5276b. 

Ruddy  duck,  1873c. 

Rue,  4495a. 

Ruff,  5101b. 

Ruffed  grrouse,  2628c. 

Ruffed  lemur,  3379b. 

Ruflfo.  TItta.  5101c. 

Rugby,  American,  2255a. 

Rugby,  Canadian.  2258a. 

Rugby.  English.  2258a. 

Rugby  School,  5101c. 

Rugs,  1198a. 

Rulsdael,  Jacob.  5130d. 

Ruiz,  Juan.  5472c. 

Rule  of  three.  4843b. 

Rulers  of  England,  2043c. 

Rulers  of  France,  2302a. 

Rulers  of   the  world,  5102c. 

Rules  in  spelling,  5491a, 


Rum,  5102d. 

Rumania,  5103a,  6161d. 

Rumelia,  5106c. 

Ruminants,  5106c. 

Rump  Parliament,  3500b,  5106d. 

Rundle  Mountain,  5046a. 

Runes,  5107a. 

Run  Jit  Singh,  5107c. 

Runnimede,  5107d. 

Run,  Sheep,  Run  (game).  2377d. 

Rupee,  5107d. 

Rupert,  Prince,  5108a. 

Rupert  s  Land,  5108b. 

Rupture,  2783b. 

Rural  credits,  5108c. 

Rural  free  delivery,  4791b. 

Rural  population,  4761c. 

Rush,  5110a. 

Rush,  Benjamin,  5110b. 

Rushlights,  5110b. 

Ruskin,  John,  406c,  5110c. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  5111b. 

Russell,  John  Scott,  51  lid. 

Russell,  Scott,  5356b. 

Russell,  Sol  Smith,  5112a. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  5132c. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  5112a. 

Russet  orange,  4394b. 

Russia,  5112b,  6164c. 

Russia,  Flag  of.  2199c. 

Russian  army,  384b. 

Russian  national  hymn,  2894a. 

Russian  thistle,  5793a,  5900a. 

Russian  Turkestan,  5906b. 

Russian  wolfhound,  2626c. 

Russo  antico  ware,  6237d. 

Russo  -  Japanese      War,      803b. 

4778a,  5126b. 
Russo-Turkish  Wars,  5127d. 
Rust,  3061a,  5128c, 
Rusts,  5128d. 
Rutabaga,  5918d. 
Ruth,  5129a. 

Ruthenians,  5113c.  6129b. 
Ruthenium,  1295a. 
Rutherford,  Alexander  Cameron, 

5129c. 
Rutlle,  5129d. 
Rutland,  Vt.,  5130a. 
Rutledge,  John.  5130b,  5639d. 
Ruwenzori  Mountain,  4657d. 
Ruy  Diaz,  1377d. 
Ruysch,  Frederick.  2019c. 
Ruysdael,  Jacob,  5130c. 
Ruyter,   Michael  Adriaanszoon 

de,  5131a. 
Ryan,  Abram  Joseph,  5131a. 
Ryan,  Patrick  John,  5131b. 
Rydal  Mount,  6357a. 
Rye,  5131c. 
Rye  bread,  5132b. 
Rye  House  Plot,  5132c. 
Ryerson,  Egerton.  5132d. 
Rye  whisky,  6268d. 
Ryswick,  Treaty  of,  5138d. 


s 


S,  5134a. 
Sabanllla.  599c. 
Sabatler,  Paul,  2310d. 
Sabbath,  5134a. 
Sabbath  day's  Journey,  5134b. 
Sabine-Neches  Canal,  1147b. 
Sabine  Pass,  513  4d. 
Sabine  River,  5l34d,  5769c. 
Sabines,  5134d. 
Sable,  5135a. 
Sable  antelope,  278d. 
Sable  Island,  5135b. 
Sabot,  838a. 
Sabotage,  5135c. 
Sacagawea,  3395b. 
Saccharin,  5136a. 
Saccharine  sorghums,  5 44 2d. 
Sachs,  Hans,  5136b. 
Sac  Indians,  5136a. 
Sackville,  N.  B.,  5136c. 
Saco  River,  5136c. 
Sacrament,  5136d. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  5136d. 
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Sacrifice.  G13Td. 
S&crum,  4SG5C,  G399b. 
Saddle  KrarUng.  SSBlc. 
Saddle  Mountain,  SfiSSd. 
Sadduceea.  EtSSa. 
Sadi.  &13Sb. 

Sadowa.  Battle  of.  GlSgc. 
S.  A.  E.  rating.  2S43a. 
Saeters,  <284d 
Safe,  5 


Safet; 


fely  b 


•le.  713 


r,  EKlb. 
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Sagamore,  5e34d. 

Sagamore  Hilt.  EOESa. 

Sagas.  246Ga.  G139c. 

Sagaxta  Praxedea  Mateo,  6140b. 

Sage.  St 40a. 

Sage.  Margaret  Olivia  Slocuni, 

Gl40b. 
Sage.  Russell,  E140b, 
SaEebniBh.  SlIOc. 
Sagebrush  State,  4t32b. 
Sage  grouse.  2CZ3b. 
Sage  of  Montlcello,  SlSEa. 
Saghallei!  Island.  GIESd. 
Saginaw.  Mich..  5141d. 
Sagittarius,  the  An 
Sago.  G141C. 
Sago  palm.  4462d. 
Saguenay  and  Labrador  Forest 

Reserve,  iS30a. 
Saguenay  River,  5142a. 
Saguntum,  G47td, 
Sahama.  Mount,  249c. 
Sahara.  BGa.  G14Zc. 
Salda,  Asia  Minor,  6ST4a. 
Said  Pasha,  13T0c. 
Saiga.  278d, 
Saigon,  G143b. 
Sailboat  and  sailing,  5143c. 
Sailing  ships,  G3BEa. 
"Sailor  King"  of  Great  Britain, 

6291b. 
Sallar'B  choice,  2629c. 
Sailors'  lighthouse,  6111b. 
SalmalAke.  2I7eh. 
Saint.  Thomas.  G32Sc. 
Saint  Andrews,  N,  B..  G144c. 
Saint    Andrew's    cross.     lS4fla. 

2197b. 

Saint  XnJfconV  and  ttie  (fhriai 

Child.  4453. 
Saint  Anthony's  cross.  l«46b. 
Saint  Anthony's  nre,  2  07  4c. 
Saint  Augustine.  Fla..  GM4d 
Saint  Augustine  Inlet.  BI44d. 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Day,  Mas- 

BHcreof.  S145C, 
Saint  Bernard  tOrtiU  and  Llt- 


Salnt  Christopher,  3370b,  614Td. 
■ilaltH  Clair,  Arthur.  614gc, 
"•nl  Clair,  I^aJiP.  K14"a. 

r  Plats.  177Bd. 

r  Flats  Canal,  114Tb, 


e-Barbe.  E87c. 


Salnte-Beuve 


Saint  Bllas  Mountains 


Saint  Peter  Port   Cluumel  la., 

2e3Eb. 
Saint  Petersburg.  Fla.,  Gl«Gb. 
Saint  Petersburg,  RuiMla,1<llb, 

Balnt  Peter's  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, 4623b. 
Saint    Peter's    Church,    Ronw, 

Saint' Pierre.  Jacques  Henri  Ber- 

nardln  de,  EI6Ga. 
Salnt-Pler re  Island.  E166a. 
Salnt-Quentln.  Francs.  G16ec 


Saint  Francis  River,  3731c.  48S8c. 
Saint  Francis  Xavler,  637Gb. 
"  -      -   "'^Abbe_y  of.  3b. 

T47aer' 

Saint  George,  24Glb. 

Saint  George    and    the    dragon. 

Saint  George  Island,  481Ec. 
Saint  George's  Channel,  ElBlo. 
Saint  George's  cross.  21S7a. 
Balnt  Got thard,  SlGlc. 
Saint  Gotthard  tunnel,  BlSld. 
Saint  Helena,  Island  of.  40«ec, 

GlGld. 
Saint    Helens.    Mount,    4404a. 


8olnt-S_ 
5ie6c. 
Saint    Sampson,    ChanDcl    la.. 


Salnt-Slmon,  Claude  Henri  C 


Island,  ElOOd. 

.- -   B,  -W.  I..  GllSb. 

Saint  yitus's  dance,  1947c  GKSc 


Salamander.  Eie9c. 


Saint  Ignatius  of  Lioyola,  S14Sc. 


Salamis.  GlSSd.  GSSld,  «t7ed. 
Sal  ammoniac,  G170a. 
Sal  ammoniac  battery.  1911a. 
SalaHes  of  rulers,  14Clldl 
Salary  grab,  2G70b.  G170b. 
Salary  of  President.  1811a. 
Salayer  Islands,  GlTOb. 

Sale,  Bill  of,  71»d. 

Newfoundland,      Salem,  Mara.^GlTOc 


Saint  John's  bread.  1192a. 
Saint  John's  River,  Z213b. 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  GlG4c, 


tE06d.  E157b. 
Safnt  Latorence  River,  ElSEb. 
Saint  Lcger.  Barry,  51B7d. 
Saint  L«uis,  Mo„  GlGSa,  ESSBa. 
Snlnt-LoulB,  Senegal.  E30Zb. 
Saint  L.OUIS  River,  EIEGb 
Saint     Mark's,     Campanile    of, 

lOSEd. 
Sulnt     Mark's.     Cathedral     of, 

Gie2a. 
Saint  MarXs,  Piazza  of,  eOEld. 
Saint  Martin's  summer,  2B71a. 
Saint  Marys.  Ont..  GlEZc. 
Saint  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  1147h. 
Saint  Mary's  River,  2G97b,  GlGZc. 


Saint     Maurice     Blver.     48gSc, 

ElSZd. 
Saint  Michael.  Alaska.  6104d. 
Saint  Michael.  Feast  of,  377Sc 
Saint  Morllz,  Switzerland,  G16Zd. 
Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral.  New 

York.  1228b. 
Saint  Patrick's  day.  4G2Gb. 
Saint  Paul,  Minn..  GI63a. 
Saint  Paul  de  Loanda,  P.  W.  A., 

ElBSa. 
Saint  Paul  Islitnd,  4SlGc 
Saint  Paul's.  London.  34g9d. 
Saint  Peter.  like.  GlBSc. 


Salem,  O.,  Gl^lb. 
Salem.  Ore.,  GITlc 
Salem  Canal.  114Tb. 
Salem  witchcraft.  S34tb. 


.    itna,  Kan..  G172b. 
SallnometerB.  28  89c. 
Salisbury.  Rhodesia.  GOOZb. 
Salisbury,  Robert  Arthur  Talbor 

Gascoyne-Cecll.  B172c 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  1036a. 
fialish  Indians,  3;!I)4b. 
Saliva.  El 73a. 
Salles.  Campos,  90  Ta. 
Sallust.  GlTSb. 
Salmagundi,  S0e7c. 
Salmon,  4GB4a,  GlTSc 
Salmon  pike.  4034a. 
Salmon  River.  ZSlOd. 
Salmon  River  dam,  191»c, 
Salmon  trout.  GlT4d. 
SalDl,  B174d. 
Salon.  The  Paris,  GlTGa. 
Salonlki,  eiTGa. 
Salsify.  4441b. 
Sal  soda,  G4£9b. 
Salt,  4198a.  GlTGc 
Salt.  Folklore  of,  GG3Sa. 
Baltair  Beach.  2G99a.  GlTTc. 
Salt    lAke    City,    Utah.    iSSZd. 

5177b. 
Salt  I^ke  State.  aO09b. 
"  'T-marsbc6ckspurB:nwa,IBTn. 
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Saltpeter 
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Saltpeter,  5178c. 

Salt  pork,  4763d. 

Salt  rheum,  1922b. 

Salt-rising  bread,  909c. 

Salt  River  project,  356c. 

Salts,  5178d. 

Salts  of  sorrel,  4435c. 

Salt-water  soap,  5424c.* 

Saltwort,  20 Id. 

Salutations     in     New     Zealand, 

422  Oa. 
Salvador,  5179a. 
Salvage.  2221a,  5180a. 
Salvation  Army,  5180b. 
SaKator  (horse),  4909a. 
Salvator  Rosa,  4449d. 
Salvini,  Tommaso.  5180d. 
Salzgarten.  5175d. 
Samana  Bay.  2662a. 
Samaria,  5181a. 
Samaritans,  5181a. 
Samarium,  1295a. 
Samarkand,  Russian  Turkestan. 

51A1C. 
Sama-Veda.  6042a. 
Sambos,  4600d. 
Sambuke,  1976b. 
Samech,  6375a. 
Sam  Jones,  3171b. 
Samnites,  5181d. 

Samoa,  or  Samoan  Islands,  5182a. 
Samos,  6182d. 

Samothracian  mysteries,  4040b. 
Samoveds,  4301d. 
Sajnoyads,  414c.  5369a. 
Sampson,  William  Thomas,  5182d, 

5480d. 
Sam  Slick,  2666d. 
Samson,  5183c. 
Samuel,  5184a. 
Samuel,  Books  of,  5184b. 
Samurai,  5184b. 
San  Angelo,  Tex.,  5184c. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  5184d. 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  Mission, 

134b. 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  5186a. 
Sancho  Panza,  184  Id. 
Sand,  5186b. 
Sand.  George,  5186c. 
Sandals,  186  Id. 
Sandalwood.  5187a. 
Sandalwood  oil,  5187a. 
Sand  bur.  or  bur  grass,  5187b. 
Sand  clams.  140od. 
Sand  crickets,  2578a. 
Sand  dunes.  1881a.  2952b,  5186b. 
Sandeau,  Jules,  5186d. 
Sanderling.  5187b. 
Sandhill  crane.  1623c. 
San  Diego,  Cal..  5187c. 
Sand  martin.  3668a. 
SandtJ  Island,  2138c. 
San    Domingo    Republic,    2569d, 

5201a. 
Sandpiper,  5188b. 
Sandstone,  988c.  4886a,  5188c. 
Sandusky,  O.,  5189a. 
Sandwich,  5189c. 
Sandwich,  Ont.,  5189c. 
Sandwich  Islands.  2717a,  5189c. 
Sandy  Hook.  5189c. 
Sandy  soil,  5431d. 
San  Felipe  y  Santiago  de  Monte- 
video, 3929b. 
Sanford,  Me.,  5189d. 
San  Francisco,  1063d,  5190a. 
Sangai,  Mount.  249d.  5449d. 
Sangster.  Charles,  1141c,  5193d. 
Sannedrin,  5194a. 
Sanitary  science.  5194a. 
Sanitation    in    the    Canal   Zone, 

4474b. 
San  Jacinto.  Battle  of.  5194b. 
San  Joaquin  River.  5194c. 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  5194d. 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  5194c. 
San  Jos6,  Uruguay,  6007a. 
San  Jose  mission.  5185b. 
San  Jose  scale.  5195a. 
San    Juan,    Porto    Rico,    4776c, 

5196c. 


San  Juan  Bautista,  Porto  Rico, 
4776b. 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua, 
4227c. 

San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  Mexico,  6055d. 

San  Juan  River,  6011b. 

Sankey,  Ira  D.,  3938d. 

San  Luis  Park,  1486a. 

San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  5195d. 

San  Marino,  Republic  of,  5196a. 

San  Martin,  Jose  de,  1335b,  5196c. 

San  Pablo  Bay,  5190a. 

San  Pedro,  Paraguay,  4486b. 

San  Pedro  de  Macorls,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, 5201b. 

San  Salvador  Island,  5196d. 

Sanskrit  language  and  literature, 
5197c. 

San  Stefano.  Treaty  of,  5128b. 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopez  de, 
3763c,  5198a. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  5198a. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  5198d. 

Santa  Barbara  mission,  1065b. 

Santa  Catallna  Island,  1222d. 

Santa  Claus,  1369c,  4230d. 

Santa  Cruz,  Battle  of,  4114a. 

Santa  Cruz.  Cal.,  5199a. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  5199b. 

Santa  Maria,  1502a. 

Santa  Marta,  Mount,  249d. 

Santa  Maura  Island,  3032b. 

Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  3504a. 

Santee  River,  5457b. 

Santiago,  Battle  of,  5200c,  5284c. 

Santiago,  Chile,  5200a. 

Santiago,  Santo  Domingo.  5201b. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba,  5200c. 

Santiago  de  Guatemala,  Guate- 
mala, 2633  b. 

Santo  Domingo,  Republic  of, 
2569d.  5201a. 

Santo  Domingo,  Santo  Domingo, 
5202a. 

Santos.  Brazil,  5202b. 

Santos-Dumont,  Alberto,  5202c. 

Santo  Tomas,  University  of, 
4634a. 

S&o  Antonio,  Brazil,  4588c. 

S&o  Francisco  River,  5203a. 

Sadne  River.  5203a. 

S&o  Paula,  Brazil,  5203b. 

S&o  Salvador,  Brazil,  543c. 

Sap,  5203c. 

Sapajou.  5204a. 

Sapodilla  tree,  1320a,  2641a. 

Sapphira.  244d. 

Sapphire.  2688b,  5204b. 

Sappho,  5204c. 

Saprophyte  fungri,  2349d. 

Sapsucker.  5204d. 

Sapulpa.  Okla.,  5205b. 

Sapwood.  165b.  5203d. 

Saracens.  5205b. 

Saragossa,  Spain,  5205c. 

SaratofT.  Russia.  5206d. 

Saratoga,  Battles  of,  2167d, 
4988b,  5205d. 

Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y.,  5206b. 

Saratov,  Russia.  5206d. 

Sarcolactic  acid.  3294a. 

Sarcolemma,  4011c. 

Sarcophagus,  5207a. 

Sardanapalus.  43 Id. 

Sardica  (old  Roman  town), 
5430c. 

Sardine.  4673c.  5207b. 

Sardines  anchoisees,  5207b. 

Sardinia.  Island  of.  5207c. 

Sardinia,  Kingdom  of,  5208a. 

Sardonyx,  5208c. 

Sardow,  Victorien,  5208d. 

Sarepta.  Phoenicia,  4645a. 

Sargrasso  Sea.  5209a. 

Sargent.  John  Singer,  5209a. 

Sargon  II,  433d. 

Sarjektjokko,  Mount,  5646a. 

Sarnla.  Ont,  5209c. 

Samus  River,  4749a. 

Sarsaparilla,  5209d. 

Sarto.  Andrea  Del.  5209d. 

Sarto,  Giuseppe,  4692a. 


Saskatchewan,  5210a. 
Saskatchewan,      University      of, 

5216b. 
Saskatchewan    Rebellion,    1125a. 

5015d.  5216c. 
Saskatchewan  River,  5217b. 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  5218a. 
Sassafras,  5218c. 
Sassanidae,  4517c. 
Satan,  1780b. 
Satan's  mushroom,  4016b. 
Sateens,  5219a. 
Satellite,  5218d. 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  3191c. 
Satellites  of  Mars,  3662b. 
Satellites  of  Saturn.  5220a. 
Satellites  of  Uranus,  6004a. 
Satin,  5219a. 
Satire,  5219a. 
Satolli,  Francesco,  5219b. 
Satrap,  4595a. 
Saturated  solution,  5437d. 
Saturated  steam,  5538c. 
Saturation,  2105c,  4921c. 
Saturday,  5219c. 
Saturn  (myth).  5220b.  5819a. 
Saturn  (planet),  4695c,  5219c. 
Saturnalia,  5220c. 
Satyr,  5220d. 
Saugus,  Mass.,  5221a. 
Sauk  Indians,  5136a. 
Saul.  3149c,  4529a,  5221a. 
Sault  (fish),  6273d. 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mich.,  5 22 Id. 
Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Ont.,  5221b. 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  canals.  5222a. 
Saunders.     Margaret     Marshall, 

1143b.  5223b. 
Saunders,  Richard,  4755a. 
Sausage.  5223b. 
Savagery,  1398a. 
Savaii  Island.  5182b. 
Savanna.  5223d. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  5224a. 
Savannah,  The,  5354d. 
Savannah  River,  5225a. 
Save  River,  5225b. 
Savings  banks,  5225b. 
Savonarola,  Girolamo.  5226b. 
Savoy,  House  of,  5227a. 
Saw.  5227a. 
Sawbills,  3745d. 
Sawfish.  5227d. 
Sawing  lumber,  3533d. 
Saw  palmetto.  4464c. 
Sawtooth  Ptange.  2910c. 
Sax,  Adolph,  5229b. 
Saxe,  John  Godfrey.  5228a. 
Saxhorn.  2836b. 
Saxifrage.  5228b. 
Saxons,  5228b. 
Saxony,  Kingdom  of,  5228c. 
Saxophone,  5229b. 
Sayers,  Tom,  4830c. 
Say's  phoebe,  4643c. 
Say  ward  case,  5680a. 
Scabies.  5342b. 
Scabiosa.  2207a. 
Scafell  Pike.  2038b. 
Scalds.  1012a. 

Scale  (in  music).  4026a,  5229c. 
Scale  carp.  1192d. 
Scale  Insect,  5229d. 
Scalene  triangle,  5876a. 
Scales,  5230a. 
Scallop,  5230b. 
Scallop  shell.  3879d,  5344a. 
Scalp,  5230c. 
Scalp  ringworm.  5021c. 
Scammony.  5230d. 
Scandinavia.  5230d. 
Scandium.  1295a. 
Scapegoat,  5231a. 
Scapula.  5399b. 
Scarab,  5231a. 
Scarf  skin.  5400b. 
Scarification,  5710d. 
Scarlatina,  5231b. 
Scarlatti.  Alessandro,  4389b. 
Scarlet  fever.  5231b. 
Scarlet  ibis,  2901b. 
Scarlet  Letter,  The,  5231c. 
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Schenectady.  N.  T..  B2S2b. 
Schenley,  Mary  K..  46ESb. 
Schevenlngen,  HollBjui,  2eBTE, 
Schiller.  Johann  Clirlatopti  Fried- 
rich  von,  5232<i. 
BehllllnK,  Johann.  fi233c. 
Schism  or  the  West.  285b. 
SchleawlB-Hol stein.  B2S3c. 
Schley.    —  -■ 


li  deerhound.  SSSSc. 
Kcolch  pine,  iilid. 
Scotch  terrtcr.  EloGc.  STfiSb. 
Scotland.  5Z5«b. 
Scott.    Duncan    Campbell.    IHSc, 

E264b. 
Scott.  Freaerlck  George,  BS84b, 


Schnltzer,  Edouard.  202fle 


6Z35b. 


r   Von    ( 


.  IjDJSd.    Scourlne  n 

;.  Scoulcraft. 

lateld,   Julius,   Scout  law,  S 


SchBtfer,  Peter,  2144a.  S644C. 

Schofleld,  John  McAllister.  B23Ga 

Scholar-B  male  (cheas).  ISOBb. 

Scholastlca.  Saint.  38g3c. 

ScholaatlelBnl,  B216d. 

School.  B23ea. 

School   as   a.   community  center. 

IfiLTa. 
School  child,  ]324d. 
School    credits   tor   home   work. 

E24Bb. 
School      equipment      for     nature 

H-h-uil  tall.  lOSb. 

>1  garden.  *086tt.  524Sb. 


Schoolroom  eamea.  2374b.  23TTA. 
Schools,  Defects  In.  1943b. 
Schools.  Military.  SSOOd. 
School  savings  bonks,  G22ea. 
Schools  for  teachers,  6246b. 
Schools  of  education,  6246b. 
Schools  of  enstneerlng.  2034a. 
School  system.  Gary.  2397d. 
School  systems,  American,  BZ39B. 
School  Iiix,  G?13d. 
Schooner  (ship),  S378d. 
Schopenhauer.    Arthur.     4  60  4c 

B249C. 
BchutKrt.  Franx.  nSBOa. 
Echuck burgh.  Richard.  S383c 
Schumann,  Rolwrt.  62B0b, 
Schumann  -  Helnk,      Bmestlne. 

B2Gla. 
Schurman,  Jacob  Gould.  ESBlb. 
Schun.  Carl.  fiZBlc, 
Schuyler.  Fhlllp.  52E2a. 
Schuylkill  aiver.  B262c. 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company 

Canal,  1147b. 
Schwab.  Charles  M.,  E2ESc. 
Schwartz,  Berlhold.  2S42a. 
Schwatka.  Frederick.  EIGSd. 
Sciatica  neuralgia,  4130c. 
BcUmce  and  Bealtk,  with  Kaj/  to 

fhe  Scriptures,  ISSSc 
Science  and  the  sciences.  EZBSa. 
Sdenliac  agriculture.  BEb. 
Scllly  Islands.  G2B4b. 


._    ranton,  Pa..  B269c. 

Screech  owl.  4136b. 

Screening.  S263d. 

Screw.  37Hc.  E370a. 

Scribe.  Augtistln  Eugene.   6S71a 

Scribes,  5271b. 

Scrimmage.  2266b. 

Scrlpps  League.  430c. 


Self  tnlipB 

Seat  worms.  GSGOa. 

Sea  unicorn.  4063d. 

Sea  urchin.  53S7b. 

Seaweed,  62  8  7c. 

Sebacecus  gland.  6400Il 

Sebastian.  Ha  int.  62870. 

Sebastlyeh,  A^ia  Mmor.  5181a. 

Sebastopol.  Crimea.  E28Sa. 

Seborrhoea.  1698  b. 

SeceBBlon,  4902b. 

.SfcesBlon.  War  of.  G144a. 
.    aeeret  partners.  4E19a- 

Secret  Service.  BS89b. 
.   Second  Itlme).  3g39a. 

Secondary  anaemia,  aiSb. 

Secondary  batteries.  ISSla 

. _       Secondary  education,  1911o. 

3162c.      4GI6C,    Secondary  rainbow.  4923b. 

Secondary  roots.  GDTHc 

Second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  99Bc 

Second  Crusade,  1653b. 

Second  degree  murder,  4008a. 

Second  lieutenant,  3408d. 

"Second  maker  of  the  ConaUtu- 
tlon,"  3064b. 

Second    partition     of    Poland, 


Second  sight.  12241).  l 


rofiila.  6271b. 
scruple,  B271C 
Scrying.  lSl3d. 

Scudder.  Horace  EUsha.  B2T1C. 
Scudo  (coin).  146Sd. 
Sculpin,  E271d. 
Sculpture,  EI72a. 

Scutari.  Albania.  B277d. 

Scutching,  22D6a. 

Scylla.  37E0d,  1343d.  E278b. 

Scythe,  E27Sb. 

Sea  anemone.  G278d. 

Sea  bear.  E2Bla. 

Sea  bottom  photography.  ISSSa. 

Sea  calf.  B^J3b. 

Seacoast  floods.  2210c. 


Seconl.  Uiuru.  G28Bb. 
Secretary  bird.  B8880. 
Secretary    of    SUte     (Canada). 

Secretary      o(      State      (United 
States),  5E35b. 

SecreUiry   of  Stiite   for  Bitenul 
Attairs  (Canada).  inOd. 


,  lS7aa. 


Scioto  River.  E264d. 
Bclplo  (lamily).  625Ba. 
"-' "-"I,  B2EBb. 


Sea  elephant.  GZ83b. 

Sea  flowers,  1462a 

Seagull.  21B9d. 

Sea  horse,  2799a. 

Sea-Island  cotton.  1604c. 

Sea  hale.  1270c. 

Seal  (animal).  E280a. 

Seal  (stamp).  E27»c 

Sea  lamprey,  330sb. 

Sea  I.iBPP3,  3322a. 

Sea  lemon.  E283c. 

Sea  lilies.  I«3Bd. 

Sealing  wax.  E283c. 

Sea  lion.  62  82b. 

Sealskins,  B282c. 

Seals  of  government,  S279d. 

Seance,  SSOIb. 

Sea  necklaces,  I524d, 

Sea   of   Japan,    Battle  of   the, 

6127b. 
Sea  otter.  4430a. 
Sea  parrot.  4BSEc. 
Sea  raven.  BZlld. 
Search.  Right  of,  62B3d. 
Searchlight.  19»2b. 
Search  warrant.  61T9b. 
Sea  robin,  2643a. 
Sea  routes,  map.  4336a. 
Sea  salt,  S17Ed  ;  origin  of.  433ga 
Seasickness.  468Bb.  E284b. 
Seaside  plantain.  4700a. 
Seaside  sparrow,  64B2a. 
Seasons,  628  4c. 
Sea  squirts.  E2S6a 
Sealon.  Baron.  ]4E9a,  47E4b. 
Sen  tramps.  G3S6d. 
Seattle,  Wash..  E28Eb. 


Sedet      . _ 

Sedimentary  rocks,  2436d, 
Sedition  Act.  200d. 

Seeder.  6470d.' 
Seed  leaf  toliacoo.  SS24c. 
Seedless  apples.  lOSb. 
Seed  lobsters.  faclnK-SITI. 
Seed  oysters.  4440b. 
Seeds.  6290b. 

Seeland.  laland  of.  G4OS1L 
Segovia  River.  28Z6b. 
S^dl.  Anton.  6294c. 
Seldlltz  powdery  G2S4a 
Seigneurs.  6294d. 
Seigniorage,  I4E7c. 
Seigniorial  tenure.  B294d. 

Seine  Kiverl  84ib.  526Eh. 


Selah.  6296a. 


Selective  draft  la-w.  61741). 

Selector.  Telephone.  B74ab. 
Sefenite,  2647b. 
Selenium.  1293ft, 
Seleuddes,  E142b. 
Seleucus  Nicator.  2S4c. 
Self-activity,  3251a,  4547(1. 
Self-binder.  4B46c. 
Self-Denylng  Ordinance,  EllCh. 
Self-fertillzallon.  1647a. 
SeK-polKonlng.  Blld. 
Self-pollinated  dotvers.  *UU. 


Brit  Reliance, 
Selfrldee.  Hjir.,  _ 
Self  tuUpH,  6S99a. 


Hurry  J., 'B4:0d. 
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SeljnkB 

^ellukB,  B29SC. 
Selkirk,  Alexander,  GZBSd. 
Selkirk,  Man.,  Bz»«c. 
Selkirk,  Thomas  Douglas,  6?97h 
Selkirk  Monument,  3177d. 
Selkirk  Mounlains.  933c.  B297c. 


Semicircular  canals,  18119c. 
Semicolon,  Use  of.  HSllc. 
.   Semldrying  oils,  4357c. 


Serpent  mound,  SSTSa.  43EId. 

Serpentine,  5316a. 

Serru    da    Elstrella    Mountains. 

Serra    de    Mar&o    Mountains. 
4T79d. 
,  Serra  do  Gerez  Mountains.  47T9d. 
Sertor'—   •*'"- 
Serum 
Serval 


Seminole  Indians,  43S4d.  BZ98c 
Seminole  War.  3838b. 
SemiramlB.  E299a. 
"       ■     "*er.  3777c. 


Seneca  Indians,  5301b. 
SenecQ  Lake,  GSOld. 
Senesal  (colony).  B302a. 
Senemil  River.  SSDSb. 
Senegambla.  E302c. 
Senega  anakeroot.  E3!0b, 


Senses.  Special,  53a2d. 
Senses  ot  birds,  730d. 
Sensible  perspl ration.  4GSSb. 
Sensitive  brier.  ft303b. 
Sensitive  plant.  6303a, 


;1  Butte,  42B9d. 
Seoul.  Chosen,  1361d,  BSOEc. 
Separatists,  lG36b,  4S71b. 
Sepia,  S30Bd. 
Sepoy,  S30SC. 
Sepoy  nebelllon.  E306d. 
SeppWls.  Galilee,  2783d. 

Septic.  285'd. 

Septic  tanks.  E322b, 

Septlme,  21Glc. 

Septuaglnt.  TOId,  ESOSa. 

Septum,  4290b. 

Sequin.  Edouard.  3915b. 

Sequin  River.  4!il4d. 

Sequoia  National    Park.   4EDBc. 

630»d, 
Sequoya,  1299d,  5309h. 
Sequovah  (Indian).  B310a. 
Seraglio,  B3 1  Oc. 
Serajcvo.  Bosnia.  S41b. 
Sei'apeum.  5310c 
Serapla,  3171a.  5310d. 
Serbia.  B311n. 

Serfs.'  21aSc.'B314a. 
Sergeant.  4949a,  E314h. 
Sergeant-at-arms.  53Hc. 


erpent  charming,  631Ba. 
Tba  lattcn  *,  b,  c,  d,  loUawlnf 


Shakespearean  drama  In  schools, 
Shakespeare-Bacon  controverar. 
Shakespeare    Memorial    theater, 


.  B3IB( 

-ant-girl 


roblen 


183Bd. 


1,  631  Ed. 

Service,  Robert  William,  1143o, 

B31Ba. 
Service  pension.  4575a. 

Servlus  Tulllus,  B316c. 


1,  Ernest  Thompson.  5314d. 


3137a. 

Shamanism.  G33Gb, 

Shamokln,  Pa..  E33<b, 

Shamrock.  3014b,  533ec 

ShanKbai.  China.  533Sd. 

Shannon  River,  E337b. 

Shanii,  10D7d. 

Shares,  E5E4b, 

Shark,  B337b. 

Shark  flahlng.  B337d. 

Sharon,  Pa,,  B33Sa. 

Sharps,  4022a. 

Sharp-ehlnned  hawk.  2721a. 

Sharp  signatures  (music),  4D2Hb. 

Sharp-tailed  sparrow,  B48Za. 


Shaati 
Shtltlna 


(Crater  Peak),  533gb. 


Senses,    Development    o(    the.      Sever 


137Sb. 

Seventh-Day  Adventlsts,  E317C. 
Seven  Timea  One.  3319c. 
Seventy-nve-mlltlmeter  gun,  403c. 
Seven  Weeks'  War,  E317d. 
Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  531Bd. 
Seven    wonders    ot    the    world. 

G318d. 
Seventy  years'  captivity.  4767a. 
Seven  Tears'  War,  2330a,  Eaisb. 
Severn  River  (Bng.).  S41b,  S33ab. 


It  Baron,  B33Bc. 


S4G4b. 


Septlmlus,  B320b, 

Sevier  River,  fiOllc. 
Seville,  Spain,  6  320c. 
Sevres.  France,  E321b. 
Sewage  and  sewerage,  6321c. 
Sewage  dlBr' 
Seward,  Wfl 

Seward  glac 

"Seward's  Folly,"  141c,  3162_. 
Sewer  pipe,  632ld. 
Sewing,  £323d. 
Sewing  apron,  E32Eb. 
Sewing  machine.  632Bb. 
Sewing-machine  needle,  4110a, 
Sewing  needles.  4109d. 
Sex,  in  population,  47 tic. 
Sextant.  5329a. 
Seymour,  Jane 


Shaunavon,  Sask 


Sheathing,  1 

Sheba,  Queen  of,  14b,  B43SI 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  5340c, 

Sheep,  5341a, 


Sheep  ticks.  B342c. 
Sheet  bend  knot.  3270a. 
Sheet  liglitnlng,  3429b. 


Stor; 


)2:a. 


Shackamaxun  elm,  4572c. 
Shaekleton,    Sir    Ernest,     47      b 

E329b. 
Shad.  B329d. 
Shaddock.  267Ea. 
Shade,  14S3d. 
Shad  ny,  3706a. 
Shadows.  5330a. 
Shaffer,    William    Rutus.    E3 

E480d. 
Shnfteabury,      Anthony      As 


Shaggy- n 
Shagreen,  E33Tc. 
Shah  Abbas,  459Bb. 


Ind..  E343C. 


ts,  B75Sc. 

B347a. 

S  marla.  ElSla 


H    en  Gould,  2E44d. 


1,  Thomi 


854c,  E331b,  ES67a. 
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Sherbrooke.  (jue,,  B34Tc. 
Sheridan,  Helen,  187Bb. 
Sheridan,  Philip  Henry.  B347d. 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley  But- 
ler, B348c. 
Sheridan.  Wyo..  B348d. 

I,  third  or  foiutli  taartan  of  piga 


Single-barreled  magadne  gun 


6511 


Soda 


Single  -  barreled   magrazine   gun, 

5362a. 
Single-entry  bookkeeping,  812a. 
Single  rhyme.  5004d. 
Single  tax,  1172d,  5390d. 
Sing  Sing.  N.  Y.,  4421c.  5392b. 
Sinon.  6352b. 

Sin  Sincks  Indians/ 4421c. 
Sinn  Fein,  5392c. 
Sinus.  3535c. 
Siouan  Indians.  5392c. 
Slout.  Upper  Egypt.  5396b. 
Sioux  City,  la..  5393b. 
Sioux  City,  S.  D..  5393c. 
Sioux  Indians.  5392d. 
Siphon,  5394a. 
Siphonaptera,  3001a. 
Siphon  recorder.  1036d. 
Siphuncle,  4090a. 
Sir-Daria.  5672a. 
Sir  Donald,  Mount.  6297d. 
Siren.  5394c. 
Sirens  (myth),  5394d. 
Sir  Galahad.  2360d,  2813c 
Sir  Galahad,  4453. 
Slrius  (constellation),  3806c. 
Sirius,  the  dog-star.  5395a. 
Sirocco.  197a,  5395a. 
Siron.  6061a. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  4  la. 
Sir  Sanford,  Mount,  5297d. 
Sisal,  or  grass  hemp.  5395b. 
Sisera.  1724a. 
Siskiyou  Mountains,  4403b. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  127 2d. 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  3744c. 
Sistine  Chapel,  6040c. 
Bistine    Madonna,    3586b,    4453, 

facing  4930. 
Sisyphus.  5395c. 
Sitka,  Alaska.  5395d. 
Sitka  spruce,  5512c. 
Sitting  Bull,  5396a. 
Siut.  Upper  Egypt,  5396a. 
Siva,  5396b. 
Slwa.  3124c.  4325d. 
Sixpence,  1468d. 
Six  per  cent  method,  3011a. 
Six-power  loan  to  China.  5682c. 
Sixteenth  Amendment.  1561b. 
Sixteenth  century  dress,  1859a. 
Sixte,  2151c. 
Sixth  sen.se,  4012a. 
Sixtus  (Popes).  5396a. 
Sizes  of  diamonds.  1786b. 
Sizes  of  pins.  4676b. 
Sizes  of  planets.  4695a. 
Sizes  of  stars,  5528c. 
Sizes  of  type,  5930d. 
Sizing,  2412a. 
Skagerrak,  5396d. 
Skagit  River,  6187d. 
Skaha  Lake.  4576c. 
Skaldespillir.  4283b. 
Skalds.  5397a. 
Skat.  5397b. 

Skates  and  skating,  5397d. 
Skeat,  Walter  William,  5398b. 
Skee.  or  ski,  5399d. 
Skeena  R'ver.  4536c,  5398b. 
Skeleton,  5398c. 
Skeleton  in  Armor,  4275c. 
Skeleton  of  frog,  2342b. 
Skelton,        Martha        [Wayles], 

3130b. 
Skepticism.  4641d. 
Skerry  fence,  5651b. 
Skewbac,     or     skew  back,     318  c 

921a. 
Ski.  or  skee.  5399d. 
Skimmer,  5255b. 
Skin.  5400a. 
Skin  gloves.  2513b. 
Skin  grafting.  5401b. 
Skinner,  John  S..  5532d. 
Skinner.  Otis.  5401c. 
Skipjack.  1428c. 
Skirt,  5327b. 
Skittles,  870c. 
Skoda  mortar,  403d. 
Skua.  5401c. 
Skuld,  4248c. 


Skull  and  crossbones,  6668c. 
Skunk,  5401d. 
Skupshtina,  6312b. 
Sky,  5402b. 
Skye,  Isle  of,  2766c. 
Skye  terrier.  5402c. 
Skylark,  8336b. 
Skyrocket.  6042c. 
Skyscraper,  1311b. 
Slag,  3059c,  5402d. 
Slag  cement,  1249a. 
Slaked  lime,  3433d. 
Slam  (in  cards).  924c. 
Slander,  3398d,  5403a. 
Slang,  5403a. 

Slant  height  of  pyramid,  4876d. 
Slash  pine,  4677d. 
Slate,  1911b,  5403d. 
Slate  pencils,  4558a. 
Slater,  John  Fox,  5406b. 
Slater,  Samuel,  5800d. 
Slater  Fund,  6404b. 
Slavery,  3401c,  5404c. 
Slavonia,  1640d. 
Slavonians,  5405d. 
Sledge,  5406a. 
Sleep,  3412b,  3417c.  5406a. 
Sleep  habits,  2741c. 
Sleeping  car,  4867d. 
Sleeping  porch,  5406c. 
Sleeping  sickness,   5406c,   6895b. 
Sleeplessness,  3003a. 
Sleepwalking,  6439d,  5598b. 
Sleight-of-hand.  1541c. 
Slidell.  John,  3679d. 
Slide  Mountain,  1231d.  4195b. 
Slides,  Stereoptican,  5549a. 
Sliding  avalanche,  519a. 
Sliding  valve,  6025d. 
Slime  mold,  2350a,  5406d. 
Sling.  5407a. 

Slingers.  War  of  the,  2343a. 
Sling  fruits,  529 2d. 
Slingshot.  1223b.  5407c. 
Slip  noose.  3270b. 
Slipperwort.  5407d. 
Slippery  elm.  2017a. 
Slivers,  5499d. 
Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  944d. 
Slocum,  Frances,  6286a. 
Sloe,  5407d. 
Sloth.  5408a. 
Slot  machine,  5408b. 
Slovaks.  5408d. 
Slow  children.  3738b. 
Slow  lemur,  3502d. 
Sloyd,  5409a. 
Slug,  5409a. 
Slur  (in  music),  4025b. 
Sluys,  Battle  of,  4629b. 
Smaland  Uplands,  5646b. 
Small  arms,  5409b. 
Small  intestine,  3024a. 
Small-leaved  myrtle.  4040a. 
Small  pica  type,  5930d. 
Smallpox,  5410a. 
Smalt,  1451a. 
Smell,  1322d.  5410c. 
Smell,  in  animals,  261c 
Smelling  salts,  5411a. 
Smelt,  5411a. 

Smet,  Peter  John  de,  5411b. 
Smetana,  Friedrlch,  5411c 
SmIIax.  5411c. 
Smiles.  Samuel.  54 lid. 
Smith.  Adam.  5412a. 
Smith.  Donald  Alexander   (Can- 
ada). 5586b. 
Smith.  Edmund  Kirby,  5412b. 
Smith.  FYancIs  Hopkinson,  5412c 
Smith.  Goldwin.  5413a. 
Smith.  Sir  Henry.  3294d. 
Smith.  Hoke.  5413c 
Smith,  Hyrum,  3951d.  5415b. 
Smith.  John,  850d,  5413c. 
Smith,  Joseph,  3950b.  5414b. 
Smith.  Samuel  Francis,  5415c 
Smith,  Sydney,  5415d. 
Smith  College.  5416a. 
Smith  Falls,  Ont.,  5416b. 
Smith-Hughes  law.  5242b. 
Smlthson,  James,  5416d. 


Smithsonian    Institution,    4739c, 

5416b. 
Smithsonite,  641  Id. 
Smock,  5327a. 
Smoke,  5417a. 

Smokeball  mushroom,  4014c. 
Smoke  bombs,  5603b. 
Smokeless  powder,  5417b. 
"Smoky  City,"  4688a. 
Smoky  River,  4537c. 
Smollett,  Tobias  George,  5417c 
Smooth-leaved  sumac,  6622b. 
Smooth-seeded  pea,  4534a. 
Smooth  spinach,  5499b. 
Smuggling,  5417d. 
Smuts,  6418a. 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  5418b. 
Smyrna  flg,  2168c 
Smsrrna  rug,  1199d. 
Snail,  5418c 
Snake  (reptile),  5419b. 
Snakebird,  6364d. 
Snake  bite,  47 2 Id. 
Snake  charming,  5315a. 
Snake  dance,  541 9d. 
Snake  gourd,  2545d. 
Snake  Indians,  5361b. 
Snake  killer,  6027d. 
Snake  River,  29 lid,  5420a. 
Snake  River  canyon,  4404a. 
Snakeroot,  5420b. 
Snapdragon,  5420b. 
Snap  Judgments,  4946b. 
Snapping  turtle.  5920b. 
Snare  drum.  1866d. 
Snath,  5278c. 
Snipe,  5420c. 
Snoring.  5421a. 
Snorri  Sturluson.  5421b. 
Snout  beetle,  1672a. 
Snow,  5421c. 

Snowball,  or  guelder-rose,  5422a. 
Snowbird.  999b,  3185d. 
Snowbound,  230a. 
Snow  bunting,  999b.  5422b. 
Snowdon,  Mount.  6124b. 
Snowdrop.  6422b. 
Snow  flake  (bird),  6422b. 
Snowflakes.  5421c 
Snow  Lake,  3932b. 
Snow  leopard,  1220c,  4431c. 
Snow  line.  5422d. 
Snow  load.  986d. 
Snowplow,  5422d. 
Snowshoe.  5423a. 
Snowy  heron,  2784b. 
Snowy  owl,  4435a. 
Snowy  Range,  1057b. 
SnufT.  5423d. 
Snyders,  Franz,  4454a. 
Soap.  5424a. 
Soapstone.  5541c. 
Soar  River.  3372a. 
Soccer  football.  2260a. 
Sociable  weaver  bird,  6332d. 
Social  bee,  648c. 
Social  clubs  for  women,  6349a. 
Social  Democrats.  5424c. 
Social  environment.  2061b. 
Social  ethics.  5428c. 
Social  insects.  2999b. 
Socialism.  245a.  5425a. 
Social  letters.  3389a. 
Social  psychology.  5428c. 
Social  .settlement.  5426c. 
Social  technology.  5428a. 
Social  War,  5059d. 
Societies  for  children.  1327c 
Society,     How     to    organize     a, 

4509b. 
Society    for    the    Prevention    of 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  1650b. 
Society  Islands.  5427a. 
Society  of  Friends.  4883c. 
Society  of  Jesus.  3143c. 
Society    of   Psychical    Research, 

5501c. 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  1382b. 
Sociology,  5427c. 
Sockeye,  936a. 
Socrates,  5428b. 
Soda,  6429b. 
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Spelt  ^heat  6262b. 

Spencer.   Herbert   (philosopher), 

2108d,  5492d. 
Spencer,  John  F.,  298b. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  6493d. 
Spenserian  stanza,  6494c. 
Spermaceti.  6494c. 
Spermatophytes,  862a. 
Sperm  candle.  4661b. 
Sperm  oil,  6260c. 
Sperm  whale.  222d,  6260c. 
Sphalerite,  64 lid. 
Sphenoid,  2738d. 
Sphere,  6494d. 

Spherical  trigonometry,  6879b. 
Spheroid,  6496c. 
Sphinx.  6496c. 
Sphinx  moth,  6496b. 
Spica,  443d. 
Spica  Virgini9,  6101d. 
Spice,  6496c. 
Spice  Islands,  3881b. 
Spices.  Adulteration  of,  68a. 
Spicules,  6606c. 
Spider,  6497a. 

Spider  iponkey.  389 Id,  6204b. 
Spider  web,  6498d. 
Spikenard,  or  nard,  6498d. 
Spinach,  6499a. 
Spinal  anesthesia,  263d. 
Spinal  cord.  4120b,  6499b. 
Spinal  meningritis,  3738b. 
Spinal  nerves,  4120c. 
"Spindle  City."  1466c. 
Spineless  cactus.  1039c. 
Spinel  rubles,  6101a. 
Spinningr.  6499b. 
Spinning  Jenny,  6499d. 
Spinning  wheel,  6600a. 
Spinoza,     Baruch     [Benedict], 

6600b. 
Spiny  ant-eater,  1913d. 
Spiraea,  6600d. 
Spiral  inclined  plane,  6270b. 
Spire,  6601a. 
Spirea,  919d. 
Spires,  Diet  of,  4846d. 
Spirillum,  63  7d. 
Spirit  duck,  269 9d. 
Spirtt  level.  3391d. 
Spirit  of  hartshorn,  2708c. 
Spirit  of  '16,  4463. 
Spirit  of  the  Great  Lakes »  1311a. 

2279a. 
Spirits  of  hartshorn,  236c. 
Spirits  of  turpentine,  6919b. 
Spiritualism.  3723a,  6601b. 
Spiritual  peers,  4560b. 
Spirit  varnishes.  6038b. 
Spirometer.  6602d. 
Spit,  The,  6603a. 
Splthead,  6603a. 
Spitting  snake,  424c 
Spitz,  or  Pomeranian  dog,  6608a. 
Spltzbergen,  6603b. 
Spleen,    7c    facing   1388,    8287c, 

6603c 
Splenic  fever,  280a. 
Splice  grafting,  2661c. 
Splicing.  6603d. 
Split  infinitive.  2990c. 
Spofford.  Ainsworth  Rand,  6604b. 
Spoils     system.     1403d,     8096a, 

6604b. 
Spokane.  Wash.,  6604c 
Spoliation,  1664b. 
Sponge,  5606c 
8i)onge  (yeast),  6386a. 
Spontaneous  combustion,    1608d. 
Spontaneous       generation,       or 

..^biogenesis.  6507d. 
Spoonbill.  6607d. 
Spoonbill  cats.  4443b. 
Spoon  River  Anthology,  3692d. 
Sporangium,  3876d. 
Spore.  5608a. 
Spotted  alder,  6342a. 
Spotted  fever,  6 93 2d. 
Spotted  salamander.  6169c. 
Spotted  wintergreen,  6318b. 
Spottiswood,    Lady    John    Scott, 

266b. 


Spottsylvania       Court       House, 

Battle  of.  6608b. 
Sprain,  6608b. 
Sprat,  6508c. 
Spreadeagleism,  3162b. 
Spree,  6608c. 
Spreewald.  6508d. 
Spring,  4463. 

Spring  (elastic  body).  6609b. 
Spring  (water),  6608d. 
Spring  balance.  647a.  6609c 
Springbok,  or  springbuck,  6609c. 
Spring  clocks,  1436a. 
Springer,  318c. 
Springfield,  III.,  6610a. 
Springfield.  Mass.,  6610c. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  6611a. 
Springfield.  O..  6611b. 
Springfield  rifle,  5017c,  5409d. 
Spring  governor,  2647c. 
Spring  Hill.  N.  S.,  6611d. 
Springing  beetle,  1428c. 
Spring  stories.  6666a. 
Spring  tide.  6808c 
Spring  vetch.  6074b. 
Spring  wheat.  6262c 
Sproule.  Thomas  Simpson,  66 lid. 
Sprouting,  2482c. 
Spruce,  6512a. 
Spurge  family,  or  Euphorblceae, 

6612c. 
Spruce  grouse.  2629a. 
Spruce  Knob,  6262d. 
Spruce  partridge.  4619b. 
Spruce    Wood    Forest    Reserve, 

3628b. 
Spur  gearing.  2410c. 
Spurgeon,        Charles       Haddon, 

•5512d. 
Spurzheim.  Johann  G..  4661c 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  4206a. 
Spy.  6613a. 

Spy- Wednesday,  2816d. 
Squad.  380b. 

Squadron.  380b,  5613c,  6678a. 
Square.  6613c 
Square  knot,  3270c. 
Square  measure,  6614a. 
Square  meter.  3769a. 
Square  root,  6514a. 
Square  root  of  decimal  numbers, 

6515d. 
Squash,  5516b. 
Squash  bug.  5516c. 
Squatter.  2971c.  5517b. 
Squatter  sovereignty,  or  popular 

sovereigrnty.  5516d.  6382b. 
Squaw  mint.  4674b. 
Squid.  5517b. 
Squill.  5517c 

Squintlnsr.  or  strabismus,  6617d. 
Squire.  1368a. 
Squirrel.  5518a. 
Squirreltail  grass.  6283b. 
Sraosha.  2184c. 
Srbija.  5313b. 
Sredec.  6430b. 
Srinagar,  India.  6314d. 
Stabilizer  for  aeroplane.  2660c 
.Stable  equilibrium,  2679b. 
Stabroek.         British        Guiana, 

2452b.     - 
Stacks.  6269b. 
Stadacona,  4894b. 
Stadium,  454a.  6518d. 
Stadtholder,  5619b. 
Sta^I-Holstein,  Anne  Louise  Ger- 

maine,  5519b. 
Staff.  2116d. 

Staff  (building).  2116d.  6620c 
Staff  (military).  551 9d. 
Staff  (music).  4022c. 
Staffa.  Island  of,  2175a. 
Staff  degrees  (music),  4 02 2d. 
Stag,  5520c. 
Stag  beetle.  6620d. 
Stag-bush,  759a. 
Stage  coach.  4919a. 
Staghom,  5621d. 
Staghound.  5621a. 
Stained  glass,  5521a. 
Staked  Plain,  4172b. 


stalagmites. 


of, 


Stake-driver,  764c. 
Stalactites       and 

1241c,  6621c 
Stalwarts,  239 Od. 
Stamboul,  1566c 
Stamens.  2223d. 
Stamford,  Conn.,  6521c 
Stamford     Bridge,     Battle 

2692c 
Stammering,  562 Id. 
Stamp,  6622b. 
Stamp  Act,  4984b,  6622c 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  4984c 
Stamp  collecting,  4788a. 
Stamps,  Rare,  4788b. 
Stamp  weed.  2961c. 
Standard  coins,  1467b. 
Standard-gauge  railroads,  4918d. 
Standardization         of         public 

schools,  623 9d. 
Standard     moneys.     Table     of. 

3887d. 
Standard    Oil    Company,    6051a. 

5523a. 
Standards.  Bureau  of,  1612c. 
Standard  scale  of  harness,  2688b. 
Standard  time,  5523d. 
Standerat.  6662b. 
Standing       Rock       Reservation, 

6463b. 
Standish,     Miles,     1616a,     3706c, 

6524b. 
Standish,  Rose,  1616a. 
Standpipes.  4978c. 
Stand  Rock.  6331c 
Stand  Up,  Stand   Up  for  Jeeua, 

2896a. 
Stanford.  Leland.  5524d. 
Stanley,  Falkland  Islands,  2132a. 
Stanley,  Frederick  A.  1773c 
Stanley,   Henry   M.,    88a,    3469c,. 

6525b. 
Stanley  Pool,  1636d. 
Stanovoi  Mountains,  5626b. 
Stanton,       Edwin       McMasters, 

6626c 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady.  6627a. 
Stanton,  Frank  Lebby,  6527c. 
Stanwix,  Fort,  2195b. 
Stapes,  1898d. 
Star,  5528a. 

Star.  How  to  make  a,  6629a. 
Starch.  5529d. 
Star  Chamber.  5631a. 
Starch  indigestion,  2741b. 
Starch-making  leaf,  5529d. 
Starch's    standard    of   handwrit- 
ing. 1937a. 
Starfish,  5531b. 
Star  grass,  220c 
Stark,  John.  65 3 Id. 
Starkenburg,  Hesse.  2788b. 
Starling.  5532a. 
Star-nosed  mole,  3877c. 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  6532b. 
Starosta.  5118d. 
Starr.  Ellen.  2867d. 
Star  route.  5532b.     -* 
Star  route  frauds,  6532c. 
Stars.  4696b. 
Stars.  Names  of,  443b. 
Star-Spangled       Banner,       Th€, 

3234a.  6532d. 
Starvation.  2140a. 
Starved     Rock,      2926b.     3337d, 

5534a. 
Stassfurt,  Germany,  4793a. 
State,  6534a. 

State,  Department  of,  6635a. 
State  census,  1260d. 
State  civil  service,  1403c 
State   department   of  public   In- 
struction, 5239c 
State  Educational  Building,  New 

York,  4201b. 
State  flags,  color  plates    facing 

6976. 
State  flowers,  2227c 
State  House,  Boston,  2493d. 
State   house   of   representatives, 

4974b. 
State  in  Schuylkill  Club.  4624d. 
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Strontium  hydroxide,  6693c. 
Struck  coins,  4311c. 
Structural  botany,  3956a. 
Structural  designs,  2985a. 
Structural  material  in  the  United 

States.  6954c. 
Struggle     for     existence,     869d, 

4080d. 
Strychnine,  282c,  5593c. 
Strychnoa  nux  vomica,  4320b. 
Stuart,    Charles   Edward,   6593d. 
Stuart,  Gilbert.  5593d. 
Stuart,     James     Ewell     Brown, 

5594c. 
Stuart  Dynasty,  2046c,  6&94b. 
Stucco,  5594d. 
Studs,  1194b. 
Study  by  outlines,  2431b. 
Study  of  birds,  733b. 
Study  of  reading.  4940b. 
Study  of  trees.  5871a. 
Study  topics  for — 

April.  302b. 

August,  473b. 

December.  1728  b. 

February,  2147b. 

January.  3112b. 

July,  3183b. 

June,  3186b. 

March.  3646b. 

May.  3702b. 

November.  4306b. 

October,  4388b. 

September.  5307b. 
Sturgeon,  5595c. 
Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan 

Canal.  1147b. 
StUrm,  Johannes.  5596b. 
Stuttering.  5521d. 
Stuttgart.  Germany.  5596b. 
Stuyvesant,  Peter.  5596c. 
Style,  2224b. 
Stylet.  3966c. 

Stylites,  Saint  Simeon.  3883c. 
Stylograph ic  pen,  4557a. 
Stylus,  4556b. 
Stymphalus,  Lake,  2780b. 
Styptic,  6597b. 
Styx,  1281d,  6597c. 
Suakin.  Egypt,  4308d. 
Subclavian   artery,    391a.    facing 

1388. 
Subclavian  vein,  facing  1388. 
Subconscious.  The.  5597c. 
Sub-contractor.  986a. 
Subhadra.  3180d. 
Subject  (government).  3191a. 
Subject  (grammar).  5303c. 
Subjective  mind,  5737a. 
Subjunctive  mode,  3870b. 
Sublimate.  5600c. 
Sublimation,  5600c. 
Submarine.   2808d.   5600c.   6169b. 
Submarine  cable,  1036a. 
Submarine  chasers,  4097d. 
Submarine  mine.  5604b. 
Submetallic  minerals.  381 6d. 
Subordinate  conjunctions,   1540c. 
Subordinate  ship  officers.   4929c. 
Subornation  of  perjury,  4587c. 
Subpoena.  5606a,  6342c. 
Subsidiary  motions,  4510a. 
Subsidy.  5606a. 
Sub-species.  1410a. 
Substantive  law,  3349d. 
Subsurface      irrigation,      53  2  2d, 

5323b. 
Subtraction.  6606c. 
Subtraction  In  algebra.  190c. 
Subtraction     of     compound     de- 
nominate numbers.  1767b. 
Subtraction   of  fractions,    2286a. 
Subtraction    of   mixed   numbers, 

2287a. 
Subway,  or  underground  railway, 

5608c. 
Succath.  4526b. 
Succession  Wars,  5609a. 
Succory.  1320d. 
Sucker.  5611a. 
Suckling.  Sir  John,  5611b. 
Suckling,  Maurice,  4113c. 


Sucre  (coin).  1468d. 

Sucre,  Bolivia,  6611c 

Sudan,  5611c. 

Sudan  grass.  6612b. 

Sudbury,  Ont.,  5612c 

Sudd,  4237d. 

Sudermann,  Hermann,  6612c. 

Sue,  Marie  Joseph  Eugene,  6613a. 

Suede  gloves,  2513b. 

Suez,  Eg>'pt,  5613c. 

Suez  Canal,  3386d,  3722d,  6613d, 

6159b. 
Suffolk  punch,  2840c. 
Suffrage.  5614a. 
Sugar,  660a,  6614b,  6616d. 
Sugar  beets,  660a. 
Sugar  berry,  4130a. 
Sugar  cane,  5616d. 
Sugar  charcoal.  1270a. 
Sugar  maple,  3642b. 
Sugar  of  lead.  3355d. 
Sugar  pea.  4534b. 
Sugar  pine,  4678c. 
Suggestion,  5617d. 
Suggestion     in     child     training, 

6288b. 
Suicide.  5618b. 
Suisun  Bay,  5137c. 
Suleiman,  5438b. 
Sulky  plow.  4709b. 
Sulla,    Lucius    Cornelius.    3664a, 

6619a. 
Sullivan,  Anne.  3219b. 
Sullivan,    Sir    Arthur    Seymour, 

5619c. 
Sullivan,  John  L..  4830c. 
Sullys  Hill  National  Park,  4605c. 
Sulphates,  5620a. 
Sulphonal  (antidote).  282c. 
Sulphur,  3002d.  3516b,  6620b. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  6621a. 
Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol, 

6621a. 
Sulphur  matches,  1338d. 
Sulphur  Mountain,  6046a. 
Sultan,  6621c. 
Sultana,  6621c. 
Sultana  raisins,  492 4d. 
Suite.  Benjamin.  1142b,  6621c. 
Sulu  Islands.  662 Id. 
Sumac,  or  sumach,  662 Id. 
Sumatra.  5622b. 
Sumida  River.  68280. 
Summary  court-martial.  1613c 
8umma  Theologia,  6236d. 
Summer  coat  of  weasel.  6229c. 
Summerland,  B.  C.  6622d. 
Summerside,  P.  E.  I..  5623a. 
Summer  stories.  6570d. 
Summer  tanager.  5696c. 
Summer  tare.  5702a. 
Summons.  Writ  of.  4831a. 
Sumner.  Charles,  4667c.  6623a. 
Sumptuary  laws.  1562d,  6623c 
Sumter.  Fort,  2272c. 
Sumter.  S.  C,  6623d. 
Sun,  5624a. 

Sun,  Eclipse  of  the.  1915c. 
Sunapee.  5886b. 
Sunapee  Mountain,  4155d. 
Sunblrd.  5626c. 
Sunbury.  Pa.,  5626d. 
Sunda  Islands.  5627a. 
Sun  dance.  6627a. 
Sunday.  5627b. 

Sunday.   William  Ashley.    6627c. 
Sunday  schools,  or  Bible  schools, 

4915a.  5627d. 
Sunderland.  Eng.,  6628c 
Sundew.  5628c. 
Sun  dial.  5628d. 
Sun  fish.  5629b. 
Sun  flower,  5629d. 
Sunflower  State.  3203a. 
Sun  motor.  5432c 
Sunnites.  5352b. 
Sun  River  project,  3906d. 
Sunshine  State.  6463a. 
Sun  spots,  6625b. 
Sunstroke.  5630a. 
Sun  time,  6623d. 


Suomi,  2176d. 

Super  bus  the  Proud,  5706c 

Superficial    median   vein,    facing 

1388. 
Superficial    radial    vein,    facing 

1388. 
Superheated  steam,  6528d. 
Superior,  Lake,  2596a,  5630c 
Superior,  Wis.,  5631b. 
Superior  conjunction.  1540a. 
Superior  maxillary,  2738d. 
Superlative  degree.  1519c. 
Superman,  The,  4233b. 
Supernatural,  4331a. 
Supernatural  ism,  5631c 
Superstition,  563 Id. 
Supinators.  373a.  , 

Suppician  Fathers.  4432a. 
Supply  and  demand,  786b,  1918b, 

6638c  6025b. 
Supremacy.  5638c. 
Supreme  Council.  3681c. 
Supreme  Court,  1614a,  6638c. 
Supreme  Court    (Dlst.   of  Col.), 

1614b. 
Sur,  6933c 

Surabaya,  or  Soerabaya.   6640a. 
Surakarta,  or  Soerakarta,  6640b. 
Suras,  3276d. 
Surat,  India,  6640b. 
Surface  currents,  4333a. 
Surface  measure.  Table  of.  1763d. 
Surface  of  a  sphere.  6495a. 
Surface-painted  enamels,    2030b. 
Surgeon  bird,  3091d. 
Surgery,  239c,  5640c. 
Surgical  dentistry,  1768c 
Surinam  coffee,  1464c. 
Surinam  River,  4489c. 
Surrender  of  Breda,  4453. 
Surveying.  6641c. 
SurVey  of  public  lands.  8309b. 
Surveyor's  compass.  1521c. 
Surveyor's        linear        measure, 

1764a. 
Surveyor's       surface       measure, 

1764a. 
Survival    of    the    fittest,    1705d, 

4080d. 
Susa.  Persia,  5642a. 
Susan      B.      Anthony      Federal 

Suffrage  amendment.  6347c 
Suspension    Bridge.    Ont.,    4223b. 
Suspension  bridges.  921c. 
Suspension  of  treaties,  6869b. 
Susquehanna        River,        4566d, 

5642a. 
Sussex.  N.  B..  5642b. 
Sussex  spaniel.  6479d. 
Sutherland.  Douglas,  2516c. 
Sutlej  River.  5642c 
Sutro  tunnel,  4135c. 
Suttee.  2944a.  5642c. 
Suva.  Fiji  Islands.  2170a. 
Suwanee  River.  2213d. 
Suyorov,  Alexei,  5128a. 
Suzerain.  2158c. 
Sverdrup,  Otto.  2015a. 
Svir  River.  4376b. 
Swainson's  hawk.  2723d. 
Swainson's  warbler,  6137a. 
Swallow.  5643a. 
Swamp  Angel,  The,  5874c 
Swamp  blackbird.  757b. 
Swamp  dwellers,  1244c 
"Swamp  Fox."  3653a. 
Swamp  hickory.  755a. 
Swamp  maple,  3643a. 
Swamp  pine.  467 7d. 
Swamp  rose  mallow.  2791c. 
Swamp  sassafras,  3596b. 
Swan,  5643b. 

Swan  (constellation),  3805c 
Swan,  Anna,  2489c 
Swan.  J.  M..  6277a. 
Swan  song,  5643c. 
Swarm  of  bees,  6 5 Id. 
Swayne,  Charles,  2936a. 
Swaziland,  Africa.  84b. 
Sweat  glands,  4699a,  5400b. 
Sweating  sickness,  5644a. 
Sweatshop  system,  5644b. 


The  letters  «,  b,  o,  d,  following  page  nmnberi  IndlcAto  llrit,  second,  third  or  fourth  qasxters  of  ptge. 


Tashkend 


6517 


Theseus 


Tashkend.  Turkestan,  6708b. 
Tasman,  Abel  Jansen.  491b. 
Tasmania,  Island  of,  5708b. 
Tasmanian  cuttlefish.  3879d. 
Tasmanian  wolf.  5709b. 
Tasmanian  wombat,  6349a. 
Tassago,  4556b. 
Tasso,  TorQuato,  5709b. 
Taste,  1322d.  4318d.  5710b. 
Taste,  In  animals.  261a. 
Taste  and  nutrition.  4318d. 
Tatars,  5707c. 
Tatler,  The,  5543b. 
Tattooing,  5710c. 
Taimton,  Mass.,  6711a. 
Taunton  River,  4997c. 
Taurus.  The  Bull,  6711b. 
Taurus  Mountains.  571  Id. 
Tav,  5673a. 
Tavantinsuyo,  4600b. 
Tax  and  taxes.  57 lid. 
Taxation  without  representation, 

4984b. 
Taxicab.  5715b 
Taxidermy.  571 5d. 
Taximeters,  5715c. 
Taxonomy,  861a. 
Taygeta,  4707a. 
Taygete,  5482c. 
Taylor,  Bert  Leston   (quoted), 

5553a. 
Taylor,  [James]  Bayard,  5716c. 
Taylor,  James  M.,  6040b. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  5717a. 
Taylor.  John.  2020d. 
Taylor,  Pa.,  5722c. 
Taylor,  Zachary,  3763b.  5717b. 
Tay  River.  5716b. 
Tchad,  Lake,  1258d, 
Tcherkesses,  1385b. 
Tea,  2267c,  5722c. 
Tea    and    coffee,    How    to    buy. 


2819c. 
Teachers' 

versity, 
Teachers' 
Teachers' 


College,  Columbia  Unl- 
1499c. 

colleges.  5246b. 
Creed,  1630c. 

Teachers'  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. 4492d. 

Teachers'    equipment    in    nature 
study,  4083c. 

Teachers'  institutes,  5246b. 

Teaching,  Motivation  of,  6724d. 

Teak.  5727a. 

Teals.  1873d. 

Teasel,  5727a. 

Technical   and  industrial  educa- 
tion. 5727c. 

Technical  high  schools.  5240b. 

Technical  schools.  5247b. 

Teck,  Alexander  Augustus  Fred- 
erick, Prince  of,  5727d. 

Tecumseh,  5728a. 

Te  Deum,  5728b. 

Teeth,  5728b. 

Tegner,  Esaias.  5730b. 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  5730d. 

Tehachapl  Mountains.  1057d. 

Teheran,  Persia,  4594b.  5730d. 

Tehokhondo,  Mount,  5526c. 

Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of,  5731a. 

Telautograph,  5731c. 

Te  egraph,  5732a. 

Telegraph,  Wireless,  6320a. 

Telegraph  plateau.  462a. 

Telemachus.  3739d,  5936b. 

Telepathy.  4857c,  5736d. 

Telephone,  5737c. 

Telephone.  Wireless,  6325d. 

Telephone    and    telegraph    con- 
trasted, 63L'6c. 

Telephonograph.  3029c. 

Telescope,  5742d. 

Tell,  197b. 

Tell,  William.  5744a. 

Tellegen.  Lou.  2139b. 

Tellurium.  1295a. 

Telpos.  Mount,  6003b. 

Tempe.  Vale  of,  5744c. 

Temperament,  1330a. 

Temperance,  5744c. 

Temperature,  5744d. 


Temperature,  Lowest,  472 6d. 
Temperature    for    cold    storage, 

1471a. 
Temperature    of    ocecm    water, 

4333c. 
Tempering,  5746a. 
Tempering  of  steel.  6642d. 
Templars.  Knights,  5746c. 
Temple.  5746a. 
Temple,  Tex.,  6746b. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  6665b. 
Temple  of  Diana,  1787b. 
Temple  of  Dionysus,  464a. 
Temple  of  Fame,  6125d. 
Temple  of  Maha  Bodha,  978c. 
Temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  4237b. 
Temple  of  Solomon,  1244d. 
Temple  of  Victory,  454a. 
Tempo,  4025d,  6746c. 
Temporal,  2738d. 
Tenacity,  5746c. 
Tenant,  5746d. 
Tenants  by   copy  of  court  roll, 

6085b. 
Ten  Commandments,  1725d. 
Tender,  Legal.  3370d.  3371a. 
Tenderfoot.  885a. 
Tendon  of  Achilles.  24c. 
Tendons,  4011b,  6747b. 
Tenement,  5747c. 
Tenement  -  house        regulation, 

5747c. 
Tenerlffe  Lsland,  1150a. 
Teniers,     David      (the     Elder), 

5748a. 
Teniers,    David    (the   Younger), 

5748a. 
Tennant,  Dorothy,  5526a. 
Tennessee,  2314a,  5748a,  6146a. 
Tennessee,  University  of,  6755b. 
Tennessee  River,  6755b. 
Tenniel,  Sir  John,  5755c. 
Tennis,  5755d. 
Tennis  court,  3353d. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  2917c,  6766d. 
Tenor,  5390d. 
Tenor  viol,  6088c. 
Ten  Queationa  (game),  2378c. 
Ten  Peaks,  Valley  of  the,  4506d. 
Ten-pins.  870c. 
Tense,  5757b. 
Tensh-Lama,  3302c. 
Tensile  stress,  5592a. 
Tenskwatawa,  5728a. 
Tent,  5758a. 
Tent  caterpillar.  5759a. 
Tenure     of    Office    Act,     3162b, 

5759c. 
Teosinte.  1690c. 
Tepee,  2967b. 
Terbium.  1295a. 
Terence,  5760a. 
Tereus,  4641b. 

Terhune,  Mary  Virginia,  5760c. 
Terminal  moraine,  2501d,  3946a. 
Terminal  moraine  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 4565c. 
Terminua,  2023b. 
Termites,  5760c. 
Temate,  3881c. 
Terns.  6761c. 

Terpsichore.  4012b,  5761d. 
Terra.  5818d. 
Terrace,  57 6 Id. 
Terra  cotta,  5762a. 
Terra  nierita,  5917c. 
Terranium,  4083d. 
Terra  Nova,  The,  5265b. 
Terrapin,  5762c. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  5762d. 
Terres  Mauvaises,  540d. 
Terrestrial  globe.  2511c. 
Terrestrial  planets.  4695d. 
Terrestrial  telescope,  5743c. 
Terrier.  5763c. 
Territorial     expansion     of     the 

United  States.  5971a. 
Territories  and  dependencies  of 

the  United  States,  5975b. 
Territory.  5764b. 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  2717a. 
Terror,  Reign  of,  2336a. 


Terry,  Ellen  Alicia.  6766a,  6226c 
Tertiarles,  2310a. 
Tertiary  Period,  3766c. 
Tertiary  roots,  5078c. 
Tertulian,  5765d. 
Teschen,  Treaty  of,  5610d. 
Tesla,  Nikola,  5765d. 
Test  Acts,  6766a. 
Testator.  6286a. 
Testatrix,  6286a. 
Test  for  purity  of  sugar,  6616b. 
Test  for  starch,  6530b. 
Testing  multiplication,  4000d. 
Testing  of  seed,  5 29 Id. 
Tetanus,  3475b. 
Tetrameter,  3756a. 
Tetrazzini,  Luisa,  5766b. 
Tetzel,  Johann,  3539b,  5766c. 
Teutoburg     Forest,     Battle     of, 

2167c. 
Teutonic  Knights,  6766d. 
Teutonic  races,  5767a. 
Tewa  Indians,  2832a. 
Tewflk.  1970d. 

Tewkesbury.  Battle  of,  1957b. 
Texarkana.  Tex.,  and  Tezarkana, 

Ark.,  5767b. 
Texas,  3762b,  5767b. 
Texas,  University  of,  6776b. 
Texas  leghorn,  1233c. 
Texas  Rangers,  4176a. 
Textile,  5776c. 
Textile  industries  in  the  United 

States,  5963d. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace, 

5777d. 
Thaler,  5779a. 
Thales,  4641c,  5318d,  6779a. 
Thalia,  2548d.  4012b. 
Thalli,  3406b. 
Thallium,  1295a. 
Thalloid  hepatic,  3969c. 
Thallophytes.  861d. 
Thames,  The.  5779a. 
Thames    Embankment.    London, 
.   3489b. 
Thames    River,    Battle    of    the, 

5779b. 
Thames  River.  Ont.,  4380c. 
Thanatqpaia,  228b,  966d. 
Thane.  5779c. 
Thanet.  Octave,  2328d. 
Thanksgiving  day,  5779d. 
Thanksgiving       day       program, 

5780a. 
Thayendanega,  896b. 
Thayer,  Sylvanus,  389 7d. 
The,  Pronunciation  of,  399c. 
Theater.  5781b. 

Theater  of  Dionysus.  464a,  6781d. 
Theatines,  Order  of,  4528d. 
Thebes,  Egypt.  5782b. 
Thebes,  Greece,  5783a. 
Theine,  1043d. 
Themlstocles,  5783b. 
Thenardlte,  2511a. 
Theobromine,  202d. 
Theocracy,  5783d. 
Theocritus,  5784a. 
Theodolite,  5784a. 
Theodoric,  2543a.  5784b. 
Theodosius     the     Great.     1031b. 

5784d. 
Theophrastus,  5786a. 
Theorems,  2446c. 
Theory  of  protection.  4844b. 
Theosophy,  4331c,  5785b. 
Therapeutics,  6785b. 
Therapy,  5315c. 
Theresa,  Saint.  5785c. 
Thermal  springs,  6785d. 
Thermal  unit.  5942c. 
Thermodon  River.  2 2 Id. 
Thermoelectricity.  6786a. 
Thermoelectric  pile.  6786a. 
Thermograph,  5i86b. 
Thermometer,  5745a,  5786c. 
Thermopylae,  3383a,  5787c. 
"Thermopylae  of  America,"  184b. 
Thermos  bottle.  6788a. 
Theseum,  5788b. 
Theseus,  6788c. 
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i 


Tonga  Islands.  KSSJa. 
Tongass  Netiona.]  Forei 
Tong-klnff  muEk,  iOSZa 


Township    typo    of    gove 


rrapezold,  Sllbi,  4S8Zb. 


___ 1.  6B34d. 

Tonniiee,  E83Gb. 

Tonnage  or  tn«  Fanaioa  Canal, 

4474c 
Tonneau.  613d. 
Tonquin  musk,  45810. 
Tonsil.  G83Kb. 
ToriBlllltlB.  BSJSc. 
TonsI[9,  DlHenKSd,  194Ga. 
Tonsure.  5S!lEd. 
Tontine  Insunuice,  SOOSa. 
Tonty,  or  Tonll.  Henry  de.  eSSGd. 
Tool  steel.  BStib. 
Toombs.  Robert.  ESICa. 
Toothache  tree.  4SIBa. 
Toothpick  State.  3BSc 
Top.  ESSEb. 
Topai,  ZSSSb,  E83Bc. 
Topeha,  Kan.,  ESSGd. 
To  Pentiai/lvania,  4S72b. 
Top  fermentation.  917b. 
Toplaily.      AuKuatus      MontaKue, 

Topoeraphlc  chart,  1 

m '-leal  survi.,. 

-_, _  ..her.  llJSd. 

Torch- Bearer.  lOBSd. 
Torjthallan  Island,  438Sa. 
Torll  gftte,  1117b. 
Torino.  Italy,  690Ed. 
Tornado,  583  Tc. 
Tomea  River,  664fic. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  6S38ii. 
Toronto,  University  of,  ESlOe. 
Torpedo,  G841a. 
Torpedo  (flsh),  E843h. 
Torpedo  boat.  Gg43c. 
Torpedo-boat  destroyer,  6843a. 
Toriiuemada,  Tomas  de,  fiS43d. 
Torrens.  Sir  Robert,  B844fi. 


^'^i°y,. 


Trattarlans, 


sol  the: 
:.  Board 


Trade- nr 


.  18D3a. 


Trade  schools,  6247c. 
Trade  unions,  3S8Gd. 
Trade  winds.  B8aSd. 
Trading  with  the  enemy,  7(0i 
Trafalgar,  SSSflc. 
TrafalBar.  Battle  of.  41Hc. 
Trafalgar  Square.  aiSKd, 
Tragacanth,  68EBd. 
Tragedy,  IGOSa,  GSSTa. 
Tracl -comedy.  ESSTa. 
Tragopan.  E857b. 
Trafl,  B.  C,  fifiSTc, 

Traill.     Calliertn'e     Parr,     11 


raveling  bucii,  5E09d. 
Traveling  libraries,  99d. 
Traverse.  Lake,  49E4b.  SlSSa. 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  5865c. 
Travertine,  SSGSd. 
Travis.  Wtillam  Barrett,  lUc 
Trawl,  21S7d. 


Treasury  notes.  SillStl. 
Treatlea,  Enforcement  of.  E868( 
Treaty,  SBG7d. 
Treaty  of  1814.  4GD0c. 
Treaty  o(  I81E,  4500c. 
Treaty  of  ISEG.  45D0d. 
Treaty  of  1898,  4600d. 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1763).  4EO0a. 
43a,    Treaty   of   Paris    (1783).    46001 
49B9C. 
Trebizond,  Turkey,  68S90. 


TralnlnK  In  perception.  4683b.  Treble.  ES70a. 

Training  ot  athletes.  467d.  Treble  clef.  4C 

Training  of  tbltdren  in  dtlibera-    Treble  viol,  608Sc. 


f.  402  Zd 


Train  of  the  si 
Train  ot  wheel 
Trajan.  SaSTd. 


Torn 


Evan 


1.  5844 


l^lr     Herbert     Beerbohm, 


Tree  kangaroo,  320ZC. 


i.  GKSSb.  G41EC. 


Trans 
Tran 


123Sd. 
GSE8 


Ba71d. 


'   planting,    Suggestions    for. 


!.  5  48  2a. 


Tory,  6848c. 

Tory,  Henry  Marshfleld,  G847a. 

Toscanelll,  242Sd. 

ToBllg.  ZG9Zc. 

Totem.  ZBGEh,  4899a.  6S47a. 
Toucan.  5847c 
Touch,  13Z3C.  ES47d. 
Touch  ot  nnlmala.  ZGla. 
Toulon.  FYance.  SS4gb. 
Toulouse.  Buttle  of.  BZ44a. 
Toulouse,  France.  6848c. 
Tourgee,  Alhlon  Wlnegar,  ES48d.    ' 
Tourrng  car,  EUa. 
Tourmaline.  4731a,  E848d. 
Tournament  fiS4Bb. 
Tourney,  ES49b. 

Tourniquet.  6K49c  ' 

Tours.  Bnltle  of,  ZlGTc. 
Tours.  France.  584fld.  ' 

Frangois   Dominique.    ' 


t  School  of  Phi-  _    _  _    _ 

).  Tree  awallow,  684ab. 

,.  E869a.  Tree  toad,  fi872c. 

[  railroads, 4S20C.  Trefoil.  S872d. 

nsept.  4093d.  6859a.  Trekbokken.  E609d. 

TrantjfauTation,  1453.  48Slc.  Trembling  mushroom.  4014d. 

Tranaformatlon  ot  energy.  2032c.  Trembling  poplar.  425b. 

Transformer,  5S69b.  Trembling  prairies,  3613c. 

Transformer.   In   wireless   taleg-  Trenches.  2S70b. 

raphy,  B323c.  Trench  syst en     


t,  Counc 


r.  4fi91t 


,  ES69d 


ton  Battle  Monument.  41 
ton  series,  BB7Ba. 

-= 1  River  (Eng.).  B873a, 

r.  Telephone,  E73S1J.         Trent  River  (Ont.),  43i0c. 
-,  Wireless  telephone,    Trent  Valley  Canal,  6873d. 
.....   .....  Trepang,  E8JEb. 

in.  21tlEd.  J9GSb.  Trepanning.  E876c. 

Trephining,  ES75c 


EBfiO 


( Mont 


rl  Method),    Transportation 


Tower  of  Jewels,  447Eb. 
Tower  of  London.  BSEfld. 
Tower  ot  the  Wlndu,  4E4a. 


Transposed  order  o(  the  sentence, 

E304b. 
Trans  -  Siberian    Railway,    The, 


[n  Alaska,    Trial  by  combat,  827a,  44018. 
■"-'-'  by  ordeal,  4400e. 
gle,  3736ti,  587Ba. 
Bul.ir  measurements.  6S77b. 


Tlw  Isttws  a,  b,  e,  d,  tollowliif  page  aombwi  ludiuts  flnt,  M«and,  third  or  tonrth  qnwuii  of  psfs. 


TsrxiAii  purple 


0521 


Use  of  stems 


Tyrian  purple,  487 4d. 
Tyrol,  6933c. 
Tyrtaeus,  4018b. 


u 


U,  6934a. 

Uaupes  River,  6028c 

Ucayali  River,  220d. 

Udall.  Nicholas,  6934b. 

Ueberllnfirer  See,  1664c. 

Ufflzi  Palace,  593 4d. 

Uer&khpa  Indians,  4884c 

Uganda,  693 4d. 

Ualy  Ducklino,  Tfce.  6666b. 

Unlan  (horse),  4908d. 

Uhland,  Johann  Ludwlg,  6936b. 

Uhlans,  6935c. 

Uinta,     or    Uintah,     Mountains, 

6936d. 
Ultlanders,  6447c. 
Ujijl,  Arabia,  6697c. 
Ukrainians,  6113c. 
Ulfllas,  3843b. 
Ulm,  Qermany.  6935d. 
Ulna.  372c,  2681a,  6399d. 
Ulstermen,  2823c. 
Ultimate  analysis,  244c 
Ultramarine.  5936a. 
Ultramontane  theory,  6041b. 
Ulua  River,  2826b. 
Ulysses,     1075b,     1386c,     6888a, 

5936b,  6351d.  • 

Ulyaaea     Deriding     Polyphemus, 

4453. 
Umbelll ferae,  6937a. 
Umber,  6937b. 
Umbra.  4577a,  6330c 
Umbrella.  6937b. 
Umbrella  bird,  6937b. 
Umbrellas.  Paper,  6220b. 
Umiak,  2077b. 
Umpqua  River,  4403c. 
Unaka  Range,  4260d,  6749c. 
Unalachtigo  Indians,  4006b. 
Unalaska  Island,  5937c. 
Unami  Indians,  4006b. 
Uncas,  593 7d. 
Uncia,  4431c. 

Uncle  Remua'a  Talea,  269 4d. 
"Uncle  Sam,"  953d,  6889b. 
Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin,  1382d,  6682a. 
Unction,  5938a. 

Underground  Queen,  The,  4046a. 
Underground  railway  (subway), 

5608c. 
Underground     railroad     (U.     S. 

history),  5938b. 
Underground  stems,  6646b. 
Undershot  wheel.  6222a. 
Underwear,  5326b. 
Underwood.  Oscar  W.,  6938b.     * 
Undivided  bole,  5870b. 
Unfermented  tea,  6723c 
Ungava,  5938d. 
Ungava  Bay.  3287a. 
Ungulates,  5938d. 
Unicorn.  5939b. 
Uniformity.  Act  of,  4246c 
Uniforms  and  Insignia.  6939b. 
Uniform  velocity,  6046b. 
Union,  Act  of.  5940d. 
Union,  Labor,  6121b. 
Union  Canal.  6261d. 
Union  Jack  (poem),  2196b. 
Union  Jack.  2197a. 
Union  of  South  Africa.  6941a. 
Unlontown.  Pa.,  5942a. 
Union  with  Ireland.  2691b,  4686c 
Union     with     Scotland,     2690a, 

5262c. 
Unit,  5942b. 
Unitarians.  5942c. 
United  Colonies  of  New  England, 

4151c. 
United     Confederate     Veterans, 

1530c. 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  6942d. 
United  Kingdom, -5 04 3c 
United  Presbyterians  of  America, 

4810b. 


United  Press,  480c 

United    Province    of    A^ra    and 

Oudh,  3688b. 
United     Sons     of     Ck>nfederate 

Veterans,  1630d. 
United  States  army.  381b. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 1963  b. 
United       States       Constitution, 

1669a. 
United  States  Courts,  1614a. 
United  States  debt,  4076a. 
United  States  flag,  2194b. 
United  States  flags,  color  plates, 

facing  6976. 
•  United    States    Forest    Service, 

1562c 
United    States    Indian    Training 

and   Industrial   School,   6999a. 
United  States  In  the  War  of  the 

Nations,  6171a. 
United    States    Judicial    Courts, 

6639c. 
United  States  marshal,  3664a. 
United  States  merchant  marine, 

8740d. 
United  States  Military  Academy, 

3797b. 
United  '  States    mining    values, 

3822c. 
United  States  mints,  3837d. 
United   States   mortality   tables, 

3956d. 
United   States   Naval   Academy, 

4091b. 
United  States  of  America,  6943b. 
United  States  of  Brazil,  898a. 
United     States     of     Venezuela, 

6047b. 
United  States  parks.  4604a. 
United     States     postal     service, 

4790b. 
United  States  sculpture.  6277a. 
United  States  Senate.  6300b. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

2397a,  5999b. 
United    States    Supreme    Court, 

5638d. 
United  States  tariffs.  6703c. 
United  States  telephone  service, 

5742b. 
United     States     water     power, 

6219d. 
United   States  Weather   Bureau, 

6229b. 
United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order 

of,  247b. 
Units,  Orders  of,  4291c 
Univalved  mollusks,  3880b. 
Univalve  shell,  5344b. 
Universal  City,  3988a. 
Unlversallsts,  5999d. 
Universal  spheroid,  6496c 
Universe,  6000a. 
University  Laval,  3348d. 
University,  6000b. 
"University  City,"  778c. 
University   Club,   Chicago,    327c 
University  extension,  6002a. 
University  of — 

Alabama,  133a. 

Alberta,  163c 

Berlin,  695c. 

Bologna,  802c 

Bonn.  811c 

British  Columbia,  942c 

California,  1066b. 

Cincinnati,  1383b. 

Colorado,  1493d. 

Edinburgh,  1926a. 

(Georgia,  2461b. 

Idaho,  2914a. 

Illinois,  2929d. 

Iowa.  3042a. 

Kansas.  3211a. 

Kentucky.  3231b. 

Maine.  3607c 

Michigan.  3790c. 

Minnesota,  3706c,  3836c 

Missouri,  3863b. 

Montana,  3910c. 

Nebraska.  4107c. 


Nevada.  41S8b. 

New  Brunswick,  4 1 47d. 

New  Mexico.  4177a. 

North  Carolina.  4267b. 

Notre  Dame.  4293a. 

Ottawa.  4429b. 

Paris,  4600d. 

Pennsylvania,  4678c 

Redlands,  4963b. 

Saskatchewan,  6216b. 

South  Carolina,  6 462d. 

South  Dakota,  6469b. 

State  of  New  York,  4216b. 

Sydney,  6667d. 

Tennessee,  5764b. 

Texas.  5776b. 

Toronto,  6840c 

Utah.  6016d. 

Vermont,  6069b. 

Vienna,  6084b. 

Virginia,  3136b,  6099d. 

Washington,  6209a. 

West  Vfrginla.  6268d. 

Wyoming,  6373d. 
Unknown  quantities,  198d. 
Unorganized  territory,  6764d. 
Unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 

6170b. 
"Unser  Fritz,"  6292c 
Unstable  equilibrium,  2679b. 
Unstriated  muscles,*  401  Id. 
Unter  den  Linden,  698b,  6002d. 
Unterland,  2762a. 
Unter  See,  1664c 
Unwln,  Morley,  1619b. 
Unwritten  law,  1616b. 
Upas,  6003a. 

Upemivik,  Greenland,  2618b. 
Upolu  Island,  291c,  6182a. 
Upland  rice,  6006c 
Upolu  Island,  291c,  6182a. 
Upper     Canada.     1128a,     4378b. 
.     4386c,  6940d. 
Upper       Carboniferous       stage, 

2440c 
Upper  case,  4828c 
Upper  Cretaceous  stage,  2441b. 
Upper-cut,  876b. 
Upper  Devonian  stage,  2440a. 
Upper  Egypt,  1966c 
Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone, 

6391b. 
Upper  Palatinate,  4467b. 
Upper  Town,  Que.,  4894d. 
Upper  Yellowstone  Falls.  3904d. 
Upper  Yukon  District.  6406b. 
Upsalqultch  River,  4979a. 
Upsilon,  6934c. 
Uraemia,  4116c 
Uraemlc  poisoningi  4116c. 
Ural  Mountains,  5114a,  6003b. 
Ural  River.  6003b. 
Urania,  4012b.  6003c 
Uranium,  6003c 
Uranus       (astronomy),      4696c, 

6003c. 
Uranus  (myth),  4042d,  6004a. 
Urban  (Popes),  6004a. 
Urban  population,  4761c 
Urbana,  111.,  6004c 
Urd,  4248c 
Urdar.  Well  of,  4248c 
Urea,  6005a. 
Ureter.  3237c,  6004d. 
Urethra.  6004d. 
Urga,  Mongolia.  8889b. 
Urianghai,  3889b. 
Urine,  6004d. 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  1269d. 
Ursa  Major.  637c.  6006a. 
Urso.  Camilla.  6006b. 
Ursula,  Saint.  6006c 
Ursulines,  6005d. 
Urticaria,  6006d. 
Uruguay,  6006a. 
Uruguay  River,  6009b. 
Urumiah  Lake.  4595a. 
Urusallm,  3141d. 
Urushi  tree,  3292d. 
Useful  arts.  390c 
Uae  of  Flowera,  2223a. 
Use  of  stems,  5646c. 
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Walking  leaf 


Vernon,  Edward,  3981b. 
Verona,  Italy,  6070b. 
Veronese,  Paul.  6070c. 
Veronica,  Saint,  6070d. 
Verrazano,   Giovanni  da,   4279a, 

6071a. 
Versailles,  France,  6071b. 
Verst,  3796c. 
Vertebrae,  5399b. 
Vertebrata,  607 Id. 
Vertebrates,  607  Id. 
Vertigo,  6072b. 
Vertumnus,  4747d. 
Very  grand  sachem,  569 4d. 
Vespasian,  6072b. 
Vespucius,  Americus,  6072d. 
Vesta,  6073b. 
Vestibule,  1899c. 
Vestibuled  cars,  3029c. 
Vesper,  2106a. 
Vesper  sparrow,  5481d. 
Vestalia.  6073c. 

Vesuvius,  Mount.  2779b,  6073c. 
Vetch,  5701d,  6074a. 
Veterinary  medicine,  6074b. 
Veto,  6074c. 

Veto  power  In  Canada,  6076b. 
"Veto  President,"  1420b. 
Via  Appia,  295c. 
Viaduct,  6075c. 
Via  Sacra,  506 2d. 
Via  Salaria.  5177b. 
Vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  4568d. 
Vicar,  6075d. 
Vicar-general,  6075d. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The,  2529b. 
Vice-admiral,  57a,  4929a. 
Vicellio,  Tizlano,  5819b. 
Vicenza,  Italy,  6075d. 
Vice-President,  6076a. 
Viceroy,  6076c. 
Viceroy  butterfly,  484 5d. 
Vickers  machine  grun,  3563b. 
Viclcsburg,  Miss.,  6076c. 
Victor  Emmanuel  II,  6077a. 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  6077c. 
Victoria  (Australia),  6078a. 
Victoria,  B.  C,  6080b. 
Victoria,  Hong-kong,  2827c. 
Victoria,   Princess  Royal,    6079c. 
Victoria,    Queen,    1958a,    259 Id, 

6079a. 
Victoria  Bridge,  5548a. 
Victoria  Cross,  6081b. 
Victoria  Falls,  6081d,  6216d. 
Victoria    Falls    of   the    Iguazzu, 

449  Oa. 
Victoria  Haven,  3332a. 
Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge,  393 5d. 
Victorian      Age      in      literature, 

2057b. 
Victoria  Nyanza,  6082a. 
Victoria  Peaks,  603 2d. 
Victoriaville,  Que.,  6082a. 
Victory  (flagship),  4114b. 
Vicuna.  3471a,  6082c. 
VlderS  Island,  2138c. 
Vienna,  Austria,  6082b. 
Vienna,  Congress  of,  6084c. 
Vienna,  University  of,  6084b. 
Vigil,  1358a. 

Vigilance  committee.  3544c. 
Viking  boat.  4276c,  6183a. 
Vikings,  4275c 
Vilaine  River.  4971a. 
Vilayet,  4521a. 
Vlli,  4043b. 
Villa,    Francisco,    1200d,    8772d, 

6306a.  6084d. 
Villa  del  Pilar,  Paraguay.  4486b. 
Villa     EncamaQion,     Paraguay, 

4486b. 
Vlllafranca,  Treaty  of,  4067d. 
Village    Blacksmith,    The,    289b, 

4941a. 
Village  government,  4004b. 
Villa  Rica.  Paraguay,  4486b. 
Villeins,  6085b. 
Ville  Marie,  3936d. 
Villi.  6085c. 
Vilna,  Russia.  6085c. 
Vimeiro,  Battle  of,  4784c. 


Vimlnal  Hill,  5064%. 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  2966a,  6085d. 

Vincent,  George  Edgar,  6086b. 

Vincent,  John  Heyl,  6086c. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  6086d. 

Vinegar,  6087c. 

Vineland  the  Good,  4249d.    ^ 

Vine  maple,  3643a.  • 

VInland,  6088a. 

Viol,  6088b. 

Violet,  color  plate,  facing  2224, 
6088c. 

Violin,  6089a. 

Violoncello,  6089c. 

Viper,  6089c. 

Viper  fish,  3329d. 

Virchow,  Rudolf.  6089d. 

Virchow  hospital,  2845b. 

Virden,  Man.,  6090c. 

VIreo,  6090c. 

Virgil,  6060d. 

Virginia,  6091a. 

Virginia,  Minn.,  6099d. 

Virginia,  University  of,  6099d. 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions, 3231c. 

Virginia  City,  Nev.,  6100a. 

Virginia  cowslip,  1620a,  3537d. 

Virginia  creeper.  6100b. 

Virginia  cress,  1632c. 

Virginia  Minstrels,  3837c. 

Virginia  natural  bridge,  4078b. 

Virginia  nightingale.  118  2d, 
4235a. 

"Virginia  plan,"  3580c,  5980d. 

Virginia  rail.  4915c. 

Virginia  redbird,  1182d. 

Virginia  reel,  1697b. 

Virginia  Resolutions,  3231c, 
3581d. 

Virginia  snakeroot,  5420b. 

Virgin  Islands    (British),  3370b. 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  6100c. 

Virgin  Mary,  3669d. 

Virglnlus  Massacre,  6101b. 

Virgin's  bower,  1415b. 

Virgo,  61  Old. 

Virtual  image,  3380c,  3424b. 

Virus,  6101d. 

VIscher.  Peter,  5276c. 

Vischer's  Ferry  Dam,  4217b. 

Viscount,  4550b,  6102a. 

Viscount.  Glan  Galeazzo,  3796d. 

Vise,  6270c,  6102a. 

Vishnu,  6102b. 

Visible  writing.  5930c. 

Visigoths,  2542d,  5477a. 

Vision,  6102c. 

Viso,  Monte,  4717b. 

Vistula  River,  6102c. 

Visual  memory,  3729d. 

Vital  air,  4437b. 

Vital  knot,  892c. 

Vitelllus.  4426a. 

VI tl  Levu  Island,  2170a. 

Vitreous  copper,  1574a. 

Vitreous  humor,  2118b. 

Vitriol,  5621a. 

Vivisection,  6102d. 

Vizetelly.  Frank  H.,  2051a. 

Vizier,  6103a. 

Vladimir,  3843c. 

Vladivostok.  Siberia,  6103c. 

Vlakte-vark,  6184d. 

Vocal  cords,  5390c.  6109c. 

Vocal  Memnon,  1971a,  3727d. 

Vocational  education,  1943c. 

Vocational  guidance.  6103b. 

Vocational  schools,  5 24 Id. 

Vodka.  4835b.  6109a. 

Vogelweide,  Walther  von  der, 
3826d. 

Voice,  6109b. 

Voice  (grammar),  6056d,  6110a. 

VolapUk.  33 25d,  6110b. 

Volatile  oils,  4357d. 

Volcano,  6110c. 

Vole,  6112c. 

Volga  River,  6112c. 

Volo,  Greece,  5789d. 

Volo,  Gulf  of,  5789b. 


Volsclans,  3342c. 

Volaungaaaga,  513  9d. 

Volt,  239a,  6li4c. 

Volta,  Alessandro,  6113a. 

Voltage  drop,  2003b. 

Voltaic  cell,  1981a. 

Voltaire,    Jean    Francois    Marie 

Arouet  de.  6113a. 
Voltmeter,  6114c. 
Volume  of  a  prism,  4827a. 
Volume  of  a  pyramid,  4877a. 
Volume  of  a  sphere,  5495a. 
Voluntary  bankruptcy,  575b. 
Voluntary   manslaughter,    3636d. 
Voluntary  muscles,  4011a. 
Volunteer        military        system, 

3799b. 
Volunteers,  6114c. 
Volunteers  of  America,  6115c. 
Vomer,  2123c. 
Vomiting,  6116a. 
Von  Croetzen,  Admiral,  6153a. 
Von  Visslng.  General,  674b. 
Voragine,  Jacobus  de,  3371c. 
Vorderrhein,  4994a. 
Vor  Frue  Kirke,  1571a. 
Vorticella,  6116b. 
Vosges  Mountains,  6116c. 
Voss,  Johann  Helnrlch,  6116c. 
Vote    and    voting.     495b,     560c, 

1977a. 
Voting  by  proxy,  4852a. 
Voting  machine,  6116d. 
Voting  trust,  5891c. 
Voussoirs,  318c.  921a. 
Vowel,  6117c. 
Vuelta  Abaijo  leaf,  5825c. 
Vulcan,  6117c. 
Vulcanizing,  5098d. 
Vulgar  Latin,  5054b. 
Vulgate,  6118a. 
Vulture,  6118b. 
Vytegra  River,  4376b. 


w 


W,  6119a. 

Wabash,  Ind.,  6119a. 

Wabash  River,  6119b. 

Wacht  Am  Rhein,  The,  6119d. 

Waco,  Tex.,  6119d. 

Wadai.  French  Congo,  6120a. 

Wagan  River,  4979a. 

Wager,  6120b. 

Wages,  6120c. 

Wagner,  Wilhelm  Richard,  6121c. 

Wagon.  6122d. 

Wagtail.  4682a,  6122d. 

Wahunsonacook,  4304b. 

Waibllngen,  2635a. 

Wailing  place  of  the  Jews,  3142b. 

Walnwright,  Alta.,  4506a. 

Walroa  geyser,  4220b. 

Waite,  Morrison  Remick,   5640a, 

6123a. 
Wake,  6123b. 

Wakefield,  Battle  of.  1957a. 
Wakefield.  Mass.,  6123b. 
Wake-robin,  5879c. 
Wakulla  Spring,  2213d. 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  Pierre  Marie 

Ren6,  6123c. 
Waldenses,  6123d. 
Waldo,  Peter,  6123d. 
Waldseemuller,  6073b. 
Wales,  6124a. 
Wales,  Prince  of.  4821c. 
Walfish  Bay.  4921d. 
Walhalla,  6125d. 
Walker,  Amasa,  6125d. 
Walker,    Sir    [Byron]    Edmimd. 

6126b. 
Walker,  Francis  Amasa.  6126a. 
Walker,  Robert  J.,  4738b. 
Walker,  William,  4670a,  6126c. 
Walker  Act.  5704b. 
Walkers.  5361c 
Walkerville.  Ont.,  6126d. 
Walking  delegate,  1473c. 
Walking  leaf,  3357a. 
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Walking:  Purchase.  40l)eb. 
Walking  Htlck.  «l26d. 
WaLl&ce,  Alfred  Russel,  61 
Wallace,  l^wls,  SIZTd. 
Wallace.  Sir  William.  61S8 
Wallaceburs.  Ont..  6128b. 
Wall  arcade.  3i;d. 
Walla     Walla,     Waah., 

6190c. 
Wall-eyed  pike,  (BB4a.  4S7Za. 


Wart  hoK.  StSic. 


a.  War  zone.  Submarine.  8149d. 

Waaatch  Mountainii,  SISSc. 

WaHco  Indians.  61gsc 
fltsgc,   Waaerhorn,  Mount.  B 


EUhu      Benjamin.   Wat 


WatermeloD.  61170. 


6185d. 
iblus    Washerwoman's  Itcb,  3  aSTa. 
Washing  soda.  E4a9b. 
WatMnglon,  446" 


Water  ouzel. 'igOlb,  44tlb. 
Water  planta.  8: 


„---  ISlOc  SieSb.  Water  polo.  47440. 

Washington  (state).  61868.  Water  poirer.  tSlBc 

Washington,  Augustine,  6199b.  Water  power  ot   Niagara   Talis. 
Washington,    Booker    TallaCerro.         42Z6a. 

618SC.  Water  power  ot  the  world.  «ll»c. 

Washington.  Ceorge,  6199a.  Water-pressure  engliieB,  2gSSb. 

Washington,    Oeorge.    bookplats,  Waterproollng.  BZSDa. 

°"""  Waterproof       


Walpole,  a 
Wairu-  -• 


Robert,  BlSlc 


...  6132a. 

r.  John,  418«d. 

Waltham.  Mass.,  6132b. 
Walther.  Bernard,  433CIC. 
Walton.  Izaak.  6133a. 
Waltz,  1697a.  6133b. 
Wampanoag  Indians,  613ac. 
Wampum.  45T2d.  6ia3c. 
Wanamaker.  John.  613 ' 


,    Washington,  Lake,  6!861>. 
Washington,  Lawrence.  e2O0c. 
Washington.  Martha.  62aSb. 
Washington.  Mount,  293c  41S6d. 


,-,—       umbrallaa. 

6220b. 

Water  purlflcatlon.  21T>c 
Water  rail,  491BC. 
Water  roots.  6078c 
Watershed.  lSI2a,  EtIOb. 
Water  shrew.  GlCid. 
Water  skaters,  6"  "  " 

Home  -  mads. 


Wand 


ring  Jew,  6134b. 


War.  61 

War.  Prisoners  ot.  4S29a. 

sea.  Rules  for,  3020c. 


Washing 


LAkea     Park,  ,  4G(l4e. 
.,  BUOd. 


Washington  Elm.  49S6d.  B209c        Watertown.  N.  Y     62210. 


Warbeck.  Perkin,  6136i 
Warblers,  6136c. 
War-bonnet.  Apache,  289d. 


Washington  hand  printing  press,  Watervllle,  Me.,  B^Zlb. 

4S2Ea.  Watervllet  N.  T.,  BtZlb. 

Washington  Island.  BTSOc.  Water  vole.  6112c 

Washington     Monument.      6209c  Water  wheel,  S2Hc. 

62IBd.  Waterworks,  622Zb. 

"Washington  of  South  America."  Watllng's  Island.  BSSEd. 

T9Bc.  Watrous.  Sask..  6223c 

Washington  palm.  4461d.  Watson.  John,  B223C. 

Phelps,    Washington     Peace    Conference,  Watson,  Thomas  B..  4762c,  S2t)d. 


E2TTb,  613Sb. 
Ward.  Powers  of  a,  2631d. 
War  Department.  613ac. 


(electricity).  6Z24a. 

Washington's  birthday,  Program   Watt.  James.  6224b. 

for.  6i06a.  Watteau,  Antotne.  S2I4d. 

Washington's    rules    of  conduct,    Walterson.  Henry,  6225a. 

208611.  "' •*-    ■     ■  - 

Washlngtt 

Washita  River,  «2I0c 
Wasp,  621Dd. 


n  University.  6210b. 


War  eagle,  ISBTc. 
Wartleld,  David.  6139a. 
War  galley.  SlSlb. 
War  galley  of  Northmen,  421 
War  game.  6139h. 
Warm  houses,  2ei7c. 
Warner,    Charles   Dudley.   611 
Warner.  Seth.  6139d. 
Warning  lizard.  3a90a. 
War  of  1812.  3E82c.  6140a. 
War  of  Secession.  3441a.  611 
War  of  the  Austrian  Success; 

iJSOa. 
War    of    the    Grand     Alllai 

2329h. 
War  of  the  NntlooR,  8ii3c  61E 
War  of  the  Spanish   Success] 

2328d,  4630a. 
War  of  the  Three  Henries.  381 
War  on  land.  Rules  for,  3020b, 

Warrant,  6179ft. 
i    Warranty  deed.  1'., 
1    Warren.     Joseph, 
6179h. 


e  Institute,   Watauga      Association 
B21Ie 


E7E4b, 


.  Watchful  waiting.  6! 
Watch  on  tSe  Rhine 
Watchung  Mountain, 
Water.  464a,  2243c.  ; 
Watei     - 


6293d. 

"Waters.  Father  of."  2142a. 
...    .       _    .  .  g^  The,  325Sd. 


The.  6119d.    Waveriev  Nc 


Waukegan,  III.,  ezZBa. 
Waukesha,  Wis..  SlSBc 
Wausau,  Wis..  622BC 
Waves.  E226d. 
Waves,  Power  In,  e!!Oa. 
"" "—-'    smb. 


t.  2G76d. 


Water  beetle.  6214 


Water-bound  macadam.  BO 
Water  buffalo.  981c 
.    Water  bug,  6214c. 

Wnterbury.  Conn..  621Ba. 


Water  traps.  6022d. 
Water  gas,  Z402b. 

Water-hen.  ~2366a.' 


■    Waited  paper.  44Sla. 
Wax  myrtle.  11623. 
Wax  palm.  4462d,  62:7b. 
Waiwing,  62!7c 
Way  bills,  719a. 
WaycrosB.  Ga..  S327c. 
Wayne,  Anthony.  62273. 
Ways    and    Meana     "- 

iSSBb. 
Wayside.  2726d. 
WHilr.  6103a. 

verbs.  6056d. 


Weather  bureau.  lOSa.  6229a. 
Weather  flags.  623C' 


Iher  map.  62 
ther-wofis,  4 


H3M.  B431a. 


s  Balrd,  623tb. 


tollowliig  pige  Dumtsri  Indicate  Srst,  lecond,  tUrd  or  fonrtb  qnattan  of  p 


Weaving  of  silk 
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Whitney 


Weaving  of  silk,  538Sa. 

Webb  City.  Mo..  6234b. 

Webb-Kenyon  law,  4S34a. 

Weber,  Constanza.  3994a. 

Weber,  Karl  Maria  Friedrlch  Er- 
nest von,  6234c 

Weber  River,  6011c. 

Web- footed  State.  4410b. 

Web  of  the  spider.  5498a. 

Web  rotary  press,  4186c. 

Webster,  Daniel,  6235a. 

Webster,  Mass.,  6237a. 

Webster,  Noah.  6236d. 

Webster,  Sir  Richard.  219  b. 

Webster  -  Ashburton  Treaty, 
6237b. 

Webater'8  Dictionary,  38c. 

Wedding  ring,  6020d. 

Wedge,  3714e,  6237c. 

Wedge-shaped  leaf,  3361a. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah.  6238a. 

Wedgwood  ware,  6237c. 

Wednesday,  6238b. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  6238b. 

Weeds.  859a,  6238c. 

Wee  jack.  2628a. 

Week,  6239c. 

Weeper  monkeys,  5204b. 

Weeping  willow,  6296d. 

Weevil,  6239d. 

Weighing  scale,  6240b. 

Weight.  6241a. 

Weight  of  air,  117c. 

Weight  on  the  moon's  surface, 
3940a. 

Weights,  Molecular,  3837c. 

Weights  and  measures.  6241b. 

Weir  net,  4122c. 

Weitzel  lock.  5222d. 

Welding,  1998d. 

Welding  machine.  Electric,  1999b. 

Welf,  2635a. 

Welland,  Ont..  6241c. 

Welland  Canal.  624 Id. 

Well  boring.  6242b. 

Welles,  Gideon.  6242d. 

Wellesley,  Mass.,  6243a. 

Wellesley,  Province  of,  4557b. 

Wellesley  College,  6243a. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  6243c. 

Wellington,  N.  Z.,  6243b. 

Wellman,  Walter,  4728c. 

Wells,  David  Ames,  6244c. 

Wells.  Herbert  George.  6244c. 

Wells.  Dr.  Horace.  253a. 

Welsbach,  Karl  Auer,  6244d. 

Welsbach  gas  burner,  6245a. 

Welsh  accent,  4840d. 

Welwitschia,  6245a. 

Wener.  Lake,  5646c. 

Went  worth.  Thomas,  5583a. 

Wergeland.  Henrik.  4283b. 

Wergild.  777b. 

Werner  I.  2687b. 

Weser  River.  6245b. 

Wesley,  Charles.  6246b. 

Wesley,  John,  6245c. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
3756c.  6246c 

West,  Benjamin,  6246d. 

West,  Thomas,  1748b. 

West  Antarctica.  277a. 

Westbrook.  Harriet,  5346b. 

West  Chester.  Pa.,  6247a. 

Westerly  winds,  6309d. 

Western  Australia,  6247b. 

Western  hemisphere.  2766b. 

Western  hemlock,  2767a. 

Western  Isles.  2756a. 

Western  larch.  3333d. 

Western  Reserve.  1550c.  6248a. 

Western  Reserve  University, 
6248a. 

Western  tanager.  5696c 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 5742a. 

Westfleld.  Mass..  6248b. 

West  Hoboken.  N.  J..  6248c. 

West  Indies,  6248d. 

West  Indies.  Danish.  6249b. 

Westinghouse,  George,  118d, 
6249b. 


Westminster       Abbey,       3488a, 

4720d,  6249d. 
Weatminater  Confeaaion  of  Faith, 

1630c,  4810b. 
Westminster  Hall,  6250b. 
Westmount.  Que.,  6260b. 
West  Orange,  N.  J..  6250c. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  4463d. 
West  Palm  Beach  Canal,  1147b. 
Westphalia,  6250c. 
Westphalia,     Peace     of,     4457c, 

5792c,  6250d. 
West  Point  cadets,  3797d. 
West  Point  examinations,  3797c. 
West  Spitzbergen,  6503b. 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  6251c 
Westville,  N.  S.,  6251c. 
West  Virginia,  6251b. 
West    Virginia,     University    of, 

6258d. 
Weattoard  Hoi,  3258c. 
West  Wipd  Drift,  2639c. 
Wetaskiwin,  Alta.,  6259a. 
Wet  Chinook,  1356d. 
Wetherald,      Agnes      Ethelwyn, 

6259a. 
Wet  monsoons,  3902c 
Wet  process    (metallurgy),   428c, 

3751b. 
Wet-salting  of  ham,  2672d. 
Wet  steam,  5538d. 
Wetter,  Lake,  5646c 
Weyburn,  Sask.,  6259b. 
Weyer's  Cave,  6099a. 
Weyler,  Nicolau  Valerlano,  6259c 
Weyman,  Stanley  [John],  6259d. 
Weymouth.  Mass.,  6260a. 
Whale,  6260a. 
Whalebone,  1257b,  6260c. 
Whale  horse.  6132a. 
Whale  oil.  6269b. 
Whale-oil  soap,  3002b. 
Whale  shark,  533 7d. 
Whaling.  4140d,  6260d. 
Wharf,  1825b. 

Wharton,  Edith  [Jones],  6261a. 
Wharton,  Francis,  6261c 
What  Doea   Little  Birdie   Sayf, 

3319b. 
Wheat.  2553d.  6261b. 
Wheat  grass.  161  Id. 
Wheatless  day.  6177c. 
Wheat  midge.  6264b. 
Wheat  smut,  5418a. 
Wheat  starch,  5a30c. 
Wheatstone,  Sir  Charles,  6264c 
Wheel,  6264d. 

Wheel  and  axle,  3714a,  6266a. 
Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide,  6265b.. 
Wheeler,  Joseph,  6265c. 
Wheeler,  Mount,  4134a. 
Wheeler,  Seager,  6087a. 
Wheeler,  William  Almon,  6266d. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  6266a. 
Wheel  window.  6083d. 
Where  Go  the  Boataf,  332 Id. 
Whig.  4735a,  6266c 
Whiggamore,  6266c 
Whig  junta.  3190c 
Whip  grafting.  2550c 
Whipple,  Henry  Benjamin,  6267c. 
Whip-poor-will.  6268a. 
Whirligig,  6214c 
Whirlpool,  6268b. 
Whirlpool,  Niagara,  4224b. 
Whirlpool  cableway,  4225a. 
Whirlwind.  6268b. 
Whisky.  168a,  6268c 
Whisky  insurrection,  6268d. 
Whisky  jack,  3127c. 
Whisky  ring,  6269a. 
Whist.  6269b. 
Whistle  buoy.  1000c. 
Whistler,  James  Abbott  McNeil, 

6269d. 
Whistler's  Mother,  4453. 
Whistling  swan.  5643c,  6644a. 
Whitby.  Ont.,  6270d. 
White,  6270d. 

White,  Andrew  Dickson,  6271a. 
White,  Carolina,  116d. 
White,  Edward  Douglass,  6271b. 


White.  Gilbert,  6271c. 
White,  Hugh  L.,  6028d. 
White,  Richard  Grant,  6271d. 
White,  Stewart  Edward.  627 Id. 
White.  William  Allen,  6272b. 
White.    Sir    William    Thomas, 

6272c 
White  agate,  1269d. 
White  alkali.  202b. 
White  ant,  5760c. 
White  arsenic.  389c. 
White  ash,  409c. 
White-backed  skunk,  6402a. 
Whitebait,  2787b. 
Whitebait  dinner,  2621a. 
White  bay,  632a. 
White  birch,  728d. 
White  blackberry,  1001c 
White  Book,  781d,  782a. 
White-breasted  nuthatch,   4314c. 
White  hurley  tobacco,  5828d. 
White  bush  squash,  264 6d. 
Whitecaps,  6272c. 
"White  City,"  6359a. 
White  clover,  1440a,  6336c. 
White-crowned  sparrow,  6481d. 
Whiteface,  Mount,  64a. 
White-faced  hornet,  2838b. 
Whitefleld,  George,  4148d,  6276d. 
Whiteflsh,  6273b. 
White  flag,  6271a. 
White-fronted  sapajou,  6204b. 
White  gold,  4701d. 
Whitehead  torpedo,  6841c 
White  hellebore,  2764a. 
White  House,  6278d. 
White  House  Conference,  1562c. 
White  ibis,  2901b. 
White  laurel,  3596b. 
White  lead,  3366d,  6274b. 
White-lipped  peccary,  4546b. 
White  magic,  4109a. 
White  man's  grave,  2325b. 
White-marked  moth.  5922b. 
White  Mountain.  Battle  of,  6791c. 
White  Mountains,  6274c 
White  mulberry,  3996b. 
White  mustard,  4037c. 
White  oak.  4323a. 
White  oakum,  4326c 
White  of  egg,  1960d. 
White  Paper,  782a. 
White  peanut,  4540d. 
White  pelican,  4553c 
White  peony,  4577c 
White  pepper,  4578d. 
White  pickerel,  4034a. 
White  pine,  4677c. 
White  pine  cone,  1629b. 
White  plague,  5895c 
White  Plains,  Battle  of,  6276c. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  6276b. 
White  poplar,  4769d. 
White  rhinoceros,  4996b. 
White  River,  Ark.,  6276d. 
White  River.  Ind..  6275d. 
White  Sea.  6276a. 
White  semiporcelain  ware,  6237d. 
White  shark,  633 7d. 
White  stork,  5662c 
White  sturgeon,  6596a. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  3818d. 
White-throated  sparrow,  6 48 Id. 
White  top,  6093b. 
White  walnut,  1027b. 
White  wampum,  6133d. 
White  weed,  1690c. 
White  wheat,  6262c. 
White  willow,  6296c. 
White  wolf,  6343d. 
White  Woman  Mountain,  3767d. 
Whitewood,  619b. 
Whiting,  1260c  2664a. 
Whitlock,  Brand,  6276a. 
Whitman,  Marcus,  6276c. 
Whitman,  Walt,  6276d. 
Whitman  Monument,  6190c. 
Whitney,  Adeline  Dutton  Train, 

232b,  6277b. 
Whitney,  Eli,  1610b,  6277c 
Whitney,  Sir  James  Pliny,  6278a. 
Whitney,  Josiah  Dwight,  6278d. 


The  letters  s,  b,  c,  d,  following  page  nnmbers  indicate  first,  second,  third  or  fonrtb  qnarters  of  page. 


Whitney.  Mount,  1067b, 


Whitsunday,  ia'. 


t  Hon 


n  Cotllna,  627Sb. 


.  2222 


Whooping  crane.  lS2ab. 
Whortleberry.  2858a. 
Whydoh.  16STd. 
Whymper.  Edward.  3699a. 
WlOie  Islands.  &5U3b. 

Wichita' falla.Ten..  6281a. 
Wichita  Mountains,  1369d. 
Wicker  work,  618a. 
WIcllt.  John.  6366b. 
Widgeon,  628 la 
""— ■-   ■"'---    'ia,,. 
loph 


(family).  6ZS2b. 

S84a. 

Wheeler.  62S2d. 


IS  College,  6S9Ga. 
laon  camera,  3989(1. 
lEport,  Fa..  629Eb. 
llUam    the    Conqueror,    424Td. 
e289c. 

llliam  the  Uon.  E261d, 
lltlam  Uie  Silent.  «ZS3d. 
'""jroek  Canal,  962d. 
Tlantlc,  Conn..  6296c 
1,  Nathaniel  Parker,  S29Bd. 
ion.  Sir  John  Stephen,  e29«a. 


liming 


llmot,  David.  6238d. 


Wild  barley,  ( 


ry,  227c.  lH9d. 


,t  banks,  82S3c. 


Wilts,  6283(1. 
Wilderness,  Battle  of  the,  62a<b.    Wl 


Hebrews     In     the, 


Wildfire,  38I0d. 
Wild  geranium.  2462d. 
Wild  ginger.  2496b,  54 2 ( 
Wild  laurel.  SOOSb. 
Wild  mustard  seed.  6231 


!.  Pn..  6284d. 


^r,  «288d. 

Willamette  Valley.   14a3b.  618Tb. 

WillapaBay,  6187b. 

Wlllard,  Emma  C.  Hart.  6289a. 


629fic. 

Proviso.  1739d.  629BC. 

A.  B..  S32SU. 

ilaon,  Alexander,  3263a. 
-  ion,  Augusta  Jane,  6299a. 
ion.  Sir  Daniel,  IMSc,  6299a, 
ion,  Bleanor,  63D8d. 
ion,  Henry.  6299b. 
ion.  James,  6299c. 
ion,  Jesale,  6S08d. 
ion,  John  (author),  6Z9Bd. 
..jon,        John         (misHlonary), 
63D0a. 

'"    in,  Joseph  Ruggles.  eSOla, 
>n,  Margaret,  6308d. 
in,  Mount.  4620b. 
in,  William  I.yne,  6S0Oc. 
m,  Woodrow,   4823b,   6300b. 
la,  6173b. 
>n  Peak,  6935d. 
>n'B  petrel,  461Dd. 
in's  snipe.  6420d. 


Wlllard.  Jess.  4830d. 
Wlllard  I^st  Cottage,  63 4 6b. 
William.  Prince  of  Wled.  I47a. 
William  I,  the  Conqueror.  4247d, 

6289c. 
William    II,    III,    IV    (England), 

6290c. 
T,  II  ((Sermany),  2479b, 


Women  middas 

Winnepeaaukce.  Lake,  41G6c 
,    Winnepesaukee  River,  S748a. 
Winnipeg,  LAke.  fl~'-^ 
Winnipeg.  Man.,  «: 
Wlnnlpegoos.  Ldki.. 
Wlnnlpegosls,  I^ake,      . 
Winnipeg  River,  6117a. 
Winona.  Minn..  6317a. 
Wlnslow,  John  Ancrum,  GSlTb. 
Winston  Salem,  N.  C.  6317c 
Winter.  William.  83nd. 
Winterberry,  6318 


icklea,  1142d. 
1,  Del..  6297a. 
1,  N.  C. 


i7d. 


Winter  Palace.  461Zd,  631Sb. 
Winter  port  o(  Canada.  St 63a. 
Winter  Bleep.  2791a. 
Winter  squash.  SB  I  Be 
Winter  Htorles,  65760. 
Winter  tare.  6T02a. 
Winter  wheat.  6Z62C. 
Winter  wren,  6361d. 
WInthrop,  John.  63!8c. 
Winthrop,  Maas.,  S31Sd. 
Wire,  6319a. 
Wireelase.  6319c. 


n  idea,"  633Db. 


IT  bill,   J 


..  630S 


30  Sd. 


Wis  hart,  Geo 


Wistaria.  6S39a. 


I  Chester  magazine  rlUe,  501Tb. 
...Chester  repeating  ride,  6410a. 
Ind,  630Bb. 

Ind  (factor  In  climate).  1431b. 
Ind  (in  geology),  2434a. 
ind  and  (he  Sun,  The,  6566a. 
Ind  avalanche,  619a. 
Ind  Cave  National  Park,  4G0Gd. 
Ind  dispersal  of  seed,  5Z93b. 
indhover,  323311. 
Indians.  e26Eb.  6311b. 
ind  load.  986d. 

"      ■  ,  6222b,  63110, 

6311d. 

glass.  2508b. 

tax,  6311d. 
Indplpe.  5S63d. 
'-- ■  "' —  Range.  6369a. 
B  ocean.  6309b. 
S..  631  Za. 


Ind  Rive 


srand.      South      Africa, 


Wolfe.  James.  48»6d,  <344a. 


iSIZb. 


Indsor  Castle,  19E6a,  631Zd. 
Indsor  green  granite.  6064d. 
■ndward  Islands.  6313a. 

ndward  Passage.  2662a. 

Indy  City,"  1312b. 

nfrid.  Sll'a. 

Inged  bull.  «313c 

Inged  Hon,  6313d. 

Inged  pea.  E873a. 

Inged  rockets.  504Zd. 

tngcd  Victorji.  6314a. 

Ingless    Victory,    Temple    of. 

'237b. 

ng  ot  butterfly,  ]032d. 
lug  of  sparrow.  548ld. 
Inifred,  Saint,  e314c. 
Inkel  of  Amsterdam,  3761a. 
'    '  led.  Arnold.  5664a.  6314c. 
..;  membrane,  731a, 
Innebago.  Lake.  6331d. 
innebaeo  Indians.  63I4d. 


WollasCon,  Wiiliant  H..  446la 

Wollaston  L.Bke,  GZMb. 
Wolseley,  Garnet  Joseph,  4  96  is. 

6344d. 
Wolseley.  Sask.,  «344d. 
Wolaey.  Thomas,  6345b. 
Wolverine,  26IEc.  3T86b. 
Wolverine  State.  3T80b. 

Confeaeracii 


nifrrage.    42B8c.    614*C 
■ullrasa     In     Canada. 


634gb. 
Wombat.  6348d. 
Women  police.  47»J(L 


pice  nnmlen  lndlc»t«  flrit,  Mcand,  third  oi  foiuth  qaartan  at  pap. 


Won-saa 
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Young  Bull 


Won-san,  Chosen.  1364b. 

Wood,  Leonard  A.,  3799a,  6350a. 

Wood  alcohol,  6350b. 

Wood  anemone.  5545c. 

Woodbine,  2827b,  6100b. 

Woodbury,  Levi,  4665a. 

Wood  carving,  607d,  6350c. 

Woodchuck,  2627d. 

Woodcock,  6351a. 

Woodcock.  Catl.arine,  3810d. 

Woodcraft  Indians,  884b. 

Wood  duck,  1873d. 

Wood  engrraving,  2058b,  6351c. 

Wooden  Hor.se.  5888a,  63 5  Id. 

Wood-Gatherer,  1088d. 

Wood-hoopoe.  283 Id. 

Woodfall.  Henry  Sampson,  3190a. 

Woodmen  of  tike  World,  2318d. 

Wood  partridge,  4519b. 

Wood  pavement,  5029d. 

Woodpecker,  6352b. 

Wood  pewee,  6353a. 

Wood-pulp  paper,  4480b. 

Wood  saw,  5227c. 

Woods  Indians,  2963b. 

Wood  sorrel,  533 6d. 

Wood  spirit,  6353b. 

Woodstock,  N.  B.,  6353b. 

Woodstock.  Ont.,  6353c 

Wood  tar,  5701a. 

Wood  thrush,  5803d. 

Woodward,  Calvin  A.,  363Sa. 

Woody  nightshade,  755c,  4236c. 

Woof,  1437c,  6233c. 

Wool,  6353d. 

Wool,  Adulteration  of,  63c. 

Woolflower,  6355c. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  D  wight, 
6355d,  6380d. 

Wool  type  sheep,  53 4 Id. 

Wool  wax,  6227  b. 

Wool  worth  building.  4208b. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I..  6356a. 

Wopsononoc  Mountain.  216d. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  6356b. 

Worden,  John  Lorlmer,  6356d. 

Wordsworth,  William,  6357a. 

Work.  3416d, 

Workers  in  various  fields.  Rela- 
tive proportion  of,  6105b. 

Workmen's  compensation  laws, 
2028b,  6358d. 

Work  of  raindrops,  4921c. 

Works  of  Shakespeare,  5334a. 

World  Illustrated,  The,  1509c. 

World  languages,  3326a. 

World's  Alliance  (Presbyterian), 
4810b. 

World's  Christian  Endeavor  Un- 
ion, 1367b. 

World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
6358d. 

World's  famous  paintings.  4450a. 

World's  Parliament  of  Religions, 
6359d. 

World's  prize-fight  champion- 
ships. 4830c. 

World's  republics  in  1776,  4975b. 

World's  republics  in  1917,  4976b. 

World  War.  6151a. 

Worms  (parasites),  6360a. 

Worms  (vermes).  636uc. 

Worms.  Diet  of.  353 9d. 

Worms.  Germany,  6360b. 

Wormseed,  2636c. 

Worm  wheel,  5270c. 

Wormwood,  6360d. 

Worsted,  6360d. 

Wort.  916d.  1810a.  6386b. 

Worthless  checks.  1289b. 

Wounded  Knee.  Battle  of,  5467d. 

Wounds.  6361a. 

Wrangell,  Mount,  136b. 

Wren,  6361c. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  6249d, 
6294b,  6361d. 

Wrench.  6362b. 

Wrestling,  6362c. 

Wrigglers,  3965d. 

Wright,  Carroll  Davidson.  6363a. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell,  6363b. 

Wright,  Lemuel.  4676a. 


Wright,  Orvllle,  2236a. 

Wright,  Wilbur.  2236a.  6363c. 

Wrinkled-seeded  pea,  4534a. 

Wrist  watch,  6211b. 

Writ,  6363d. 

Writer's  cramp,  4131c. 

Writing,  6364a. 

Writing     (Montessori     Method), 

Writ'of  Assistance,  4426a,  6364a 

Writ  of  error,  293d. 

Writ  of  personal  liberty,  2652b. 

Written  law,  5537b. 

Wrought  iron,  3059b. 

Wryneck,  6364d. 

Wundt,  Wilhelm,  4860c. 

Wuotan,  43 4 2d. 

Wurttemberg,  Germany,  636 4d. 

WUrzburg,  Bavaria,  6365b. 

Wu  Ting-Fang,  6365c. 

Wyandotte,  2877d. 

Wyandotte,  Mich..  6865d. 

Wyandotte  cave,  1241  d,  6366a. 

Wyandotte  Indians,  2877d. 

Wycllffe,  or  Wiclif,  John,  6366b. 

Wyoming,  6367b. 

Wyoming,  University  of,  6373d. 

Wyoming       Valley       massacre, 

6374a. 
Wyss,  Johann  Rudolf,  6374c. 
Wythe,  (3^eorge,  6374c. 


X 


X,  6375a. 

Xanthippe.  5428d,  6375a. 

Xavier,  Francisco  de,  6375b. 

Xenia,  O.,  6375d. 

Xenon.  1295a. 

Xenophon.  6376a. 

Xerxes,  4393b,  4696c,  6376c 

Xerxes,  II,  6376d. 

Xlmenes,  Francisco,  6377a. 

Xlngu,  6377b. 

X-Rays,  5048b. 

Xylophone,  6377b. 

X  Y  Z  Correspondence,  6377b. 


Y 


Y,  6378a. 

Y  (bay),  6378a. 

Yablonoi  Mountains,  6378b. 

Yacht  and  yachting.  6378c. 

Yacireta  Island,  4485d. 

Yafa,  Syria,  3103d. 

Yaghan  hut.  1338a. 

Yahweh,  3150a. 

Yaila  Mountains,  5114a. 

Yajur-Veda,  604 Id. 

Yak,  6379b. 

Yakima,  6379d. 

Yakima  project.  6188b. 

Yakumo  Koizumi.  2743d. 

Yakuts.  3379c. 

Yale,  EUhu,  6380a. 

Yale  Bowl.  5518a.  6381c. 

Yale  University.  6380b. 

Yalu  River,  6381c. 

Yalu  River.  Battle  of,  5127a. 

Yam.  6381d. 

Yancey,  William  Lownde.s,  129d, 

6282a. 
Yang-tse-klang  River,  63 8 2d. 
Yankee,  6383a. 
Yankee  Doodle,  6383b. 
Yankton.  S.  D..  6383d. 
Yaqui  Indians,  6384a. 
Yard.  3760c. 

Yarkand,  Turkestan.  6384b. 
Yarmouth,  Eng.,  6384d. 
Yarmouth,  N.  S..  6384c. 
Yarmouth  bloaters,  2787b. 
Yarra  River,  3725a. 
Ya.«?s- Canberra  District,  490c. 
Yasyrenta  Island.  4485d. 
Yates.  Richard.  6385a. 
Yathrib,  Arabia,  3872b. 


Yat  Sen,  Dr..  1352c 

Yawl  (ship),  6378d. 

Yazoo  Delta,  3845c. 

Yazoo  River,  6385a. 

Year,  6385b. 

Yeast,  638 5d. 

Yeast  bread,  910a. 

Yeats,  William  Butler,  6386c 

Yecchio,  Palma,  4449b 

Yedo,  Japan,  5828b. 

Yellow,  6386d. 

Yellow-bellied  sapsucker,  5204d. 

Yellow  birch,  728a. 

Yellowbird,  227c 

Yellow  brass.  897c. 

Yellow  bunting,  6387b. 

Yellow  clover,  1440a. 

Yellow  crocus.  1642u 

Yellow  daisy,  758a. 

Yellow  fever,  6387a, 

Yellow-fever  mosquito,  3967d. 

Yellow  flag,  4884d. 

Yellow  Hair,  1677a. 

Yellow-hammer,  6387b. 

Yellow-headed  parrot,  4614a. 

Yellow  Jacket,  6387c. 

Yellow  jasmine,  2412c. 

Yellowlegs,  6387d. 

Yellow  locust,  3482a. 

Yellow  moccasin  flower,  3295b. 

Yellow  nelumbo,  4115c 

Yellow  ocher,  4337a. 

Yellow  perch,  4584a. 

Yellow  pine,  4677c 

Yellow  race,  4909c 

Yellow  rail,  4916c. 

Yellow  Rlv^r.  2803b. 

Yellows.  4539b. 

Yellow  Sea,  6388a. 

Yellow  sponge,  5507a. 

Yellowstone  Lake,  6391a. 

Yellowstone       National       Park. 

4505d,  6388b. 
Yellowstone  River,  6392b. 
Yellow-tail.  3733a. 
"Yellow  Tiber."  580ob. 
Yellow  wagtail.  6123a. 
Yellow  warbler,  6136d. 
Yellow  water  lily,  3506b. 
Yemen,     Arabia,     309b,      5910a, 

6392c 
Yenisei  River,  6392d. 
Yerba  mate,  4486c 
Yerkes,  Charles  Tyson,  6393b. 
Yerkes      Observatory,      5743c, 

6393a. 
Yew,  6393b. 
Yezidees,  1781a. 
Yezo  3115c 

Yggdrasll.  4233c  4248c  6393c 
Yield  point,  5592a. 
Ymir.  4043a. 
Yod.  2900a,  3091a. 
Yoho  Park,  4507a. 
Yokohama,  Japan,  6393d. 
Yolk  of  egg,  1960d. 
Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary,  6394a. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  6394b. 
York,  Eng.,  6394d. 
York,  House  of,  6395b. 
York,  Pa.,  6396a. 
York,  Upper  Canada,  5840b. 
York  Factory.  4115b. 
York  Minster,  6395a. 
York  Rite,  3681a. 
Yorkshire  terrier.  5402d. 
Yorkton,  Sask..  6396c. 
Yorktown,  Sieges  of.  6396c. 
Yorktown  Centennial  Monument. 

6097b. 
Yosemite  Falls.  6216a.  6397b. 
Yosemite  National   Park,   4505d, 

6397a: 
Yosemite  Valley,  6397a.    • 
Yoshihito.  Harunomla.  6397d. 
Young,    Brigham.    3952a,    5415a, 

6398a. 
Young,  Charles  Augustus,  6399a. 
Young,  Edward.  6399b. 
Young,  Ella  Flagg.  6399c 
Young.  James.  4485a. 
Young  Bull,  4453. 
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